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TO     OUB    BEADERS. 


Bb  silent:  *ti8  an  unerring  way 
When  yoa  nothing  have  to  say. 

Yet  we  should  not  feel  satisfied  with  ourselyes,  and  we  hope  that  you  would  not,  if  we  sent 
this  Yolume  among  "  the  homes  of  Great  Britain,"  or,  to  speak  more  justly  of  ourselyes, 
among  the  homes  of  the  world,  without  an  expression  of  our  thaoks — ^thanks  to  you,  thanks 
to  our  contributors,  and  thanks  to  our  critics.  We  are  very  grateful  to  those  who  castigate 
us  as  well  as  to  those  who  praise  us,  for  we  assent  fully  to  the  axiom,  '*  Blame  is  bestowed 
by  those  who  wish  you  prosperous  and  those  who  fear  that  you  will  be.'* 

A  correspondent  writes,  **  Your  pages  are  like  the  widow's  barrel  of  meal  ;*'  and  we  say 
to  him  and  to  you  all,  Your  pens  and  your  pence  supply  the  meal  we  place  before  you,  and 
we  have  no  fear  that  either  will  fail  us. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

MoqUi  Week 

JULY  4—10*1878. 

Average 

Temperatore  near 

London. 

Son 
Bises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Bises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Son. 

Year. 

10 

th 

p 

8 
SUK 

M 
TU 

Oxford  and  LadlowlBose  Shows. 
Tanbridge  Welht  Hortlcultucal  Society. 
Sonthgate  Rhow. 
8  SDITDAT  AFTKR  TRINITT. 

Via  HorticTdtanil  Society. 

Bosral  Horticaltiixal  Society's  Great  Show  at  Pretton. 

[  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Show. 

Bay. 

76i 

77.4 

76.2 

78.7 

74.1 

74.0 

74.7 

Night. 
60.6 
60.1 
61.8 
61.4 
60.0 
49.6 
60.6 

Mean. 
68.2 
64.2 
63.6 
62.6 
62.1 
61.8 
62.6 

b.    m. 
3    61 
3    62 
3    53 
8    64 
8    56 
8    66 
8    67 

b.    m. 
8    17 
8    16 
8    16 
8    16 
8    14 
8    18 
8    18 

h.    m. 
8    43 

10  8 

11  38 
0a68 
2    24 
8    50 
6    12 

h.    m. 
10    19 
10    88 

10  47 

11  8 
11    22 
11    48 

mom. 

Days. 
4 
6 
6 

\ 

9 

10 

m.  8. 
4  6 
4  17 
4  27 
4  87 
4  46 
4  6ft 
6      4 

186 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 

\        From  oiMgTmttoPS  teken  new  LonOon  duriog  f orty-tbree  yean,  the  average  d«y  temperatore 
1    MU^ 

of  the  week  is  76.1^;  and  its  night  tempentue 

VINE  INSECTS. 


(»£^^%^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  insects  attack  the  Vine  at  all 

^^^^5/Oirv/    times  of  the  year,  but  there  are  others  which 

only  prey  on  it  during  the  season  it  is  in 

leax.    It  is  the  latter  class,  which  includes 

thripe    and   red  spider,  that  are  generally 

most  injurious;  but  unless  where  there  are 

some  d^ciencies  in  the  requirements  of  the 

Vine  or  its  management  the  workings  of  these 

and  other  insects  may  be  confined  to  a  very 

lort  season,  if  they  cannot  be  prevented  from  appear- 

\g  altogether. 

It  is  generally  about  the  end  of  June  when  the 
-weather  begins  to  get  excessively  hot  and  during  the  three 
fallowing  months  that  insects  increase  and  do  the  most 
damage  to  the  Vine.  It  is  a  matter  next  to  impossible 
to  keep  Vines  entirely  free  from  some  insect  or  other 
throngnout  tiie  whole  season,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  it  is  by  no  means  always  an  indication  of  bad  manage- 
ment when  one  sees  a  few  insects  on  Vines;  yet  what 
every  Vine-grower  tries  to  do  is  first  to  keep  his  Vines 
«ntirely  free  from  insects,  and  faext  to  prevent  them  from 
spteading  and  increasing  to  any  serious  extent  when  they 
^appear. 

To  give  a  little  assistance  on  the  last-named  undertaking 

these  notes  are  written.    No  person  need  feel  alarmed  at 

seeing  one  or  two  leaves  in  their  vinery  assuming  a  slightly 

iSeiy  colour  through    red  spider,  or  one  here  and  there 

becoming  grey  wim  thrips,  as  this  occurs  in  nine  vineries 

out  of  every  ten  ;  but  this  is  the  point — do  not  let  them 

spread  further,  or  much  further,  because  when  they  get  on 

to  every  leaf  there  is  no  chance  of  preventing  them  from 

doing  serious  injury.    Where  there  are  only  two  or  three 

of  the  leaves  afEected  now,  more  will  be  every  day  attacked 

in  the  hot  summer  weather,  so  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the 

necessity  of  beginning  to  check  the  pests  at  once  if  they 

have  not  done  so  abready. 

Bed  spider  is  the  first  to  which  attention  should  be  paid. 
To  amateurs  who  do  not  know  much  about  what  this 
insect  is  I  may  say  it  is  very  small,  so  small  indeed  that  a 
dozen  or  two  of  them  on  the  back  of  a  Vine  leaf  can  hardly 
be  seen  with  the  eye,  but  when  there  is  a  crowd  of  them 
they  axe  observable  running  about ;  but  as  good  a  way  as 
any  of  detecting  their  presence  is  by  the  colour  of  the  leaf. 
Wh€n  fresh  green  leaves  become  rusty  in  colour  red  spider 
18  almost  sure  to  be  the  cause  of  it,  unless  in  exceptional 
instances,  and  one  of  the  best  things  to  do  as  soon  as  these 
red  leaves  are  observed  is  to  sponge  them  all  over  with 
water  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  Gishurst  compound.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  what  quantity  of  this 
valuable  compound  should  be  mixed  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
We  never  weigh  or  measure  it,  but  always  apply  it  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantities  according  to  the  numoer  of  insects  to 
be  killed.  When  the  insects  are  numerous  it  should  be 
made  very  strong.  This  sponging  may  be  repeated  either 
on  the  same  leaves  or  others  if  they  are  attacked.  In  bad 
eases  the  Vines  may  be  syringed  with  the  mixture  alto- 
gether, but  this  must  not  be  done  after  the  fruit  has  com- 
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menced  colouring,  or  the  berries  will  become  discoloured, 
and  perhaps  tainted  in  flavour.  After  colouring  has  begun, 
and  when  it  is  not  safe  to  syringe,  if  the  spider  is  still 
spreading,  a  quantity  of  sulphur  should  be  mixed  up  in 
water  and  then  put  on  the  hot- water  pipes  like  paint.  The 
fumes  emitted  &om  this  when  the  pipes  are  hot  will  greatly 
check  the  spider  and  not  injure  the  Vines.  This  treatment 
applies  to  moderate  cases.  When  the  leaves  are  much 
devoured  by  spider  all  the  ventilators  of  the  house  must 
be  shut  close  the  first  evening  after  the  sulphur  has  been 
put  on  the  pipes,  the  fire  set  agoing  until  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  nouse  is  up  to  86**,  when  it  may  be  allowed 
to  decline  to  the  usual  heat.  When  the  heat  is  raised  so 
high  the  fumes  are  very  strong,  and  if  it  does  not  kill  all 
the  insects  in  one  night  none  of  them  will  survive  a  second 
dose. 

Thrips  may  be  checked  by  sponging  at  the  same  time  as 
that  is  done  for  spider  ;  but  while  the  latter  generally 
appears  on  the  old  leaves  first,  the  former  always  select 
the  young  leaves  and  tender  points  of  the  shoots,  conse- 
quently uiey  are  not  so  easily  sponged  off.  Fumigating 
with  tobacco  paper,  however,  is  certain  death  to  them,  and 
this  is  much  the  surest  way  of  dealing  with  them.  When 
the  thrips  are  plentiful  the  fumigating  should  be  done  two 
or  three  nights  in  succession ;  this,  however,  while  it  will 
kill  the  insects,  will  not  destroy  eggs,  consequently  the 
fumigation  must  be  repeated  in  about  ten  days :  if  this 
plan  is  persistently  followed  the  pest  may  be  abolished. 
The  smoke  should  be  so  thick  in  the  house  that  objects 
cannot  be  distinguished  B  yards  ofiE.  When  thrips  are  youne 
they  are  quite  white,  when  old  black  in  colour,  and  at  all 
times  they  are  long  and  sharp.  They  eat  holes  in  the 
leaves  and  the  points  out  of  the  young  shoots,  which  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  Vine. 

Green  fly  sometimes  appears  on  the  points  of  young 
Vine  shoots,  but  I  never  saw  them  do  much  harm  to  them. 
However,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  do  harm  if  very 
numerous,  but  they  are  easily  disposed  of  in  the  same  way 
as  the  thrips. 

Mealy  bug  is  the  most  filthy  Vine  pest,  and  although  it 
seldom  checks  the  growth  of  the  Vine  it  spreads  over  the 
fruit  and  amongst  the  berries,  which  makes  them  unsightly 
and  often  unuseable.  Little  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  in 
summer  when  the  Vines  are  in  leaf  further  than  brushing 
off  any  which  may  be  seen  about  the  leaves  or  rods ;  but 
in  winter  the  loose  bark  cannot  be  too  carefully  cleaned 
from  the  rods  and  about  the  spurs,  and  afterwards  scour 
the  Vines  thoroughly  with  water  heated  to  105** ;  but  as 
we  may  probably  have  something  to  say  on  this  matter 
when  the  time  comes  to  see  to  it,  it  may  be  left  for  the 
present,  and  as  something  of  more  importance  just  now  I 
may  say  that  keeping  the  Vines  in  a  nree-growing  healthv 
state  will  do  more  towards  keeping  them  clear  of  insects 
than  all  other  remedies  put  together,  and  above  everything 
let  them  have  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  root  in  the 
hot  weather  which  appears  now  to  be  setting  in. 

Never  mind  although  the  fruit  is  black,  water  the  same 
as  if  it  were  green,  and  give  plenty  of  aii*  on  tine  days, 
which  will  both  prevent  the  flavour  from  declining  or  the 
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berries  from  splitting,  which  I  understand  are  the  two  supposed  i  made  to  suit  the  window  ;  and  its  depth  to  what  you  piopoee 
dangers  that  are  said  to  occur  when  the  Vines  are  watered    to  grow  and  how.    Many  things,  as  showy  scarlet  Geraniums 


with  the  fruit  hanging  ripe. — A  Kitchek  Gabdeneb. 


WINDOW  GARDENING  AND  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

In  writing  for  window  gardeners. it  is  meet  to  commence 
with 

Windows. — They  must  either  open  outward,  inward — ^be 
fixed  on  pulleys  to  move  upward — or  constantly  closed.  As 
to  the  last — flowers  or  no  tiowers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
window  incapable  of  admitting  pure  air  may  soon  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  find  as  the  Dodo.  If  it  is  convenient  to  have  your 
flowers  always  inside,  as  where  there  is  no  suitable  window  i  almost  indispensable  to  exclude  heavy  cold  rains,  hot  sun.  and 


dwarf  Nasturtiums,  hardy  Fuchsias,  Pelaigoniums,  and  almost 
all  hardy  annuals,  including  Mignonette,  &c.,  can  be  grown 
outside  in  a  plain  deal  box,  lined  with  zinc  or  not,  and  per- 
forated for  drainage  purposes  ;  the  soil  suitable  and  the  plants 
dwarf.  But  the  perfection  of  such  an  arrangement  wonld  be 
an  ornamental  or  plain  box  painted  and  stencilled  in  front, 
protected  by  a  sheet  of  glass,  hermeticidly  sealed  with  putty, 
Ice,  to  protect  the  stencil  and  the  colouring,  and  for  effect. 
Instead  of  having  the  box  full  of  soil  I  should  use  damp  moss, 
and  only  put  flowers  coming  into  bloom  into  it.  Such  a  box 
would  be  always  gay ;   and  with  a  proper  shade,  which  is 


sill  outside,  then  let  your  sashes  be  hinged  on  the  outside 
and  move  outwards  only,  as  it  will  save  you  all  the  trouble  of 
moving  your  flower  baskets,  vases,  or  pots  when  you  wish  to 
admit  fre^h  air.  Such  windows  are  sometimes  made  with  a 
second  hinge  and  turn  in  on  the  side  walls,  as  in  Spanish  bow 
windows ;  but  when  this  is  objectionable  f)T  appearance  or 
otherwise  the  sashes  turn  inward?,  and  you  have  not  to  disturb 
your  hardy  plants  and  boxes  outside.  For  your  own  conve- 
nience and  the  health  of  your  plants  the  most  desirable  sashes 
are  those  that  move  perpendicularly  on  pulleys  up  or  down. 
With  such  you  can  regulate  the  amount  of  air  you  think  desir- 
able, if  any,  and  if  you  are  of  opinion  top  air  is  alone  desirable 
Jower  the  top  sash. 

AiR-oiviNG. — With  sash  windows,  which  are  never  so  close 
that  some  air  cannot  have  access,  especially  in  summer 
when  the  timber  contracts  and  when  air  is  most  desirable, 
there  is  not  the  8amc  risk  your  plants  will  become  drawn  or 


hoar  frost  or  hail,  while  it  could  be  removed  to  admit  genial 
showers  and  the  warm  night  dews,  one  can  have  a  perpetual 
summer  or  spring,  especially  in  large  towns,  where,  ii  they 
do  not  choose  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  growing  their  own 
succession  plants,  they  can  have  what  they  desire  at  almost 
every  street  comer,  or  Covent  Garden  Market,  kc  Instead 
of  the  moss  with  which  I  propose  to  retain  moisture  aromid 
the  pots  and  save  the  trouble  or  danger  of  watering,  perhaps 
with  hard  water  too,  one  can  use  good  loam  or  leaf  mould ; 
and  between  your  pots  you  can  grow  creepers,  as  Clematis, 
Canary  Creepers,  Ipomoeas,  Convolvulus,  &c. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  advantage  of  taking  up  a  flower 
pot  and  plant  when  its  beauty  has  gone  and  putting  another 
exactly  in  its  place,  without  having  to  wait  a  day  for  succession 
blooming,  without  any  inconvenience  from  change  of  soil  or 
manure,  or  having  to  tax  your  patience  in  watching  the  future 
companion  of  your  hours  of  ease  and  enjoyment.    To  do  tins 


•hanky,  as  one  sees  in  the  windows  of  the  poor  cottiers  whose    with  real  satisfaction  we  should  grow  our  own  plants,  and  far 


sashes  enjoy  a  perpetual  repose.  You'  see  a  few  leaves  and  a 
consumptive- looking  flower  at  the  top  of  a  long  stalk,  perhaps 
standing  in  a  saucer  of  water  that  some  female  member  of  the 
fanply  ever  and  anon  keeps  strictly  replenished.  The  soil  is 
soddeji,  as  it  should  not,  and  the  plant  is  sickly.  No  bright 
colour  glows  from  either  flower  or  leaf,  no  more  than  from  the 
cheeks  of  the  pale  girl  inmates ;  and  the  atmosphere,  which 


this  purpose  a  backyard,  a  frame,  and  a  knowledge  of  culture 
and  propagation,  to  which  we  shall  immediately  come,  wonld 
be  necessary.  No  lady  or  gentleman  will  feel  their  honour  or 
prestige  in  the  least  diminished  by  tucking  up  their  sleeves, 
and  perhaps  donning  an  apron  or  blouse  specially  made  for 
the  purpose,  to  set  seeds,  plant  cuttings  brought  home  from 
visiting,   transplanting,  watering,    repotting,  syringing,  and 


should  constantly  change,  never  does  except  when  a  fire  is    plucking  off  dead  flowers,  with  the  nundred  and  one  little 


lighted  and  a  current  produced  up  the  chimney,  which  is  often 
iusuflicient  to  move  the  carbonated,  carbureted,  or  miasma- 
laden  atmosphere,  these  gases  being  heavier  than  common  air. 
I^uch  a  ])lant  has  been  mismanaged  in  the  potting,  as  shall 
be  shown,  but  the  absence  of  pure  air  shortly  terminates  its 
untoward  existence.  In  one  word,  if  your  plants  cannot  have 
pure  air,  especially  during  the  late  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
months,  you  will  never  have  clean,  heathy,  bushy  plants  to 
reward  your  efforts  or  encourage  your  attention,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  engaged  in  a  labour  of  love  vainly.  When  a 
cold  wind  blows,  from  October,  say,  to  March,  and  of  late 
years  much  later,  your  sashes  must  be  thrown  open  with  care, 
and  then  only  a  few  inches  on  the  top  ;  and  not  at  all  if  the 
wind  happens  to  be  a  dry  nor' -caster,  which  dries  and  crisps 
most  injuriously  any  soft  herbaceous  plant  exposed  to  its 
withering  influence. 

Window  Structures. — Plain  Bed  PoU. — These  placed  on 
a  balcony  or  a  window  sill,  and  intended  to  successfully  grow 
flowers  or  plants  in,  would  require  an  immense  amount  of  time 
and  trouble — as  much  experience  in  watering,  planting,  and 
protecting  as  would  suffice  similarly  to  manage  a  gi-eenhouse, 
if  nut  more  ;  and  I  hardly  remember  a  single  instance  under 
such  circumstances  where  complete  success  was  achieved.  In 
winter  nothing  grows  in  pots  outside,  on  window  sills,  &c., 
except  bulbs  and  very  hardy  plants ;  and  in  summer  and 
autumn  the  young  rootlets  at  the  side  of  the  pot  are  roasted 
and  the  plant  irretrievably  ruined.  Plain  red  earthenware 
pots,  even  though  they  are  scrubbed  and  kept  clean  (if  covered 
with  green  slime  or  moss  they  are  odious),  are  most  undesirable 
plant  receptacles  alone,  and  are  liable  to  the  following  and 
many  other  objections  : — 

a  They  require  constant  watering,  especially  in  summer; 

if  not,  the  plant  dies — except,  perhaps,  Sedums. 
h  If  placed  in  saucers  of  water,  as  one  frequently  observes, 
the  soil,  especially  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  drainage, 
becomes  sodden,  and  the  plant  shortly  terminates  an 
unpleasant  lingering  existence. 
9  In  plant  structures  appearances  are  much  consulted,  and 
the  appearance  of  scrubby  red  pots  on  a  window  ledge 
with  roasted  or  sickly  plants  is  not  prepossessing  or 
enticing. 
2.   Wind  cm  Boxes, — ^The  dimensions  of  the  box  must  be 


attentions  always  to  be  noticed  by  a  diligent  and  intelligent 
eye.  This  is  pleasurable  amusement,  I  do  not  call  it  work  or 
labour. 

3,  Wardian  Caxex. — In  connection  with  window  stmctores 
these  observations  would  be  incomplete  without  noticing  the 
various  designs,  rnpaMant^  of  miniature  window  greenhouses. 
They  are  to  be  found  veiy  common  among  the  wealthy  in 
London  squares  and  in  front  of  Dublin  drawing-i*ooms,  but 
still  much  more  so  on  the  Continent — Paris,  Brussels,  &c.  They 
are  a  combination  of  the  greenhouse  idea  with  the  box  plan 
already  sketched  out,  and  from  the  following  description  of 
M.  Victor  Pagnct  would  induce  the  lover  of  floriculture  to  see 
their  use  and  beauty  generally  recognised  and  extended : — "  In 
Brussels  the  balconies  are  turned  into  greenhouses  and  minia- 
ture stoves  gay  with  the  brightest  and  greenest  foliage,  and  in 
Paris  there  are  many  contrivances  in  use  by  means  oi  which 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  plants  are  produced.  Passifloras 
cling  to  columns  in  the  upper  floors,  water  plants  start  into 
blossom  in  tiny  basins  curiously  contrived  in  solid  brickwork, 
and  limpid  water  flows  down  a  miniature  rockery,  from  whose 
crevices  start  up  Ferns  and  Lycopodiums."  Such  contrivances 
are  not  common  in  England  or  Ireland,  though  they  can  be 
had.  As  these  suggestions  are  mainly  intended  for  those  with 
limited  means  I  shall  merely  say  as  the  main  intention  should 
be  to  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  as  glass  is  compara- 
tively cheap,  and  the  other  requisites  for  such  easily  procured, 
any  person  with  plans,  that  can  be  had  for  nothing,  and  with 
a  distinct  idea  of  what  is  required,  can  make  one  to  suit  his 
own  fancy  and  to  grow  Ferns,  miniature  plants,  &c. 

Propagation. — ^This  I  have  already  referred  to,  and  shall 
summarise  my  remarks  under  two  heads — raising  plants  from 
seed  and  from  cuttings. 

Seed  may  be  started  in  pans  made  shallow,  in  boxes,  in 
pot»,  &c.,  covered  half  the  diameter  of  an  individual  seed  as  a 
rule,  something  more  or  less  as  you  require  rapid  or  slow 
growth,  but  never  too  deep.  The  pans  or  pots  should  have 
coarse  material  underneath,  and  finer  over  that,  and  in  most 
cases  should  be  covered  or  dusted  with  sifted  soil,  or  better  with 
silver  sand.  If  seeds  are  started  early — speaking  generally, 
if  the  temperature  is  under  50°,  as  in  the  early  spring  and 
winter  months — a  moist  frame  with  6  or  12  inches  at  least  of 
stable  manure  would  be  necessary,  unless  they  can  be  started 
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inside  by  means  of  hot  water  heat  applied  underneath  the  pan 
and  covered  with  a  bellglass.    There  are  various  contrivances 
for  this  purpose,  but  for  convenience  of  starting  cuttings,  &c., 
a  frame  or  pit  of  some  sort  is  much  to  be  preferred.    In  a  warm 
room  in  February,  March,  or  April  all  nardy  and  half-hardy 
seeds  can  be  started  in  a  window,  over  a  fireplace,  or  in  a  cup- 
board, provided  you  place  over  the  seed  pan,  &c.,  a  closely 
fitting  imeet  of  glass  to  retain  sufficient  moisture  for  germina- 
tLOQ.    The  seedlings  when  started  must  be  gradually  removed 
to  a  cooler  situation,  and  the  sheet  of  glass  at  first  tilted  up, 
and  then  removed  filially.    The  less  waterings  seedlings  receive 
the  better.     A  deluge  of  hard  water  from  a  large  rose  water- 
ing pot  will  be  certain  death  to  most  sof  twoc^ed  or  tender 
seedlings.    Better  a  hundred  times  to  wholly  plunge  your  seed 
pan  into  a  tub  of  rain  water.    I  advisedly  refrain  from  naming 
any  particular  seeds,  as  all  are  in  some    respects   different 
and  widi  these  remarks  to  be  considered  general.    Then  the 
sooner  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  the  more  robust  they 
become. 

Outtrngs, — ^As  a  rule  a  cutting  should  be  short,  not  more 
than  3  or  4  inches.  Provided  it  contains  organisable  matter 
enough  at  the  base  of  a  leaf  or  joint  to  form  spongioles  or  root- 
lets, the  younger  it  is,  the  sooner  you  will  nave  your  young 
plant  to  greet  you.  For  them  a  moist  frame  or  a  moist  Htmo- 
sphere,  Iwwever  procured,  is  most  necessary.  This  prevents 
flagging,  and  perspiration  and  absorption  go  hand  in  hand. 
Expoee  the  same  t^der  ^oot  to  hot  sun  or  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  you  have  been  to  the  trouble  of  getting  it  in  vain.  A  side 
shoot  last  year's  wood  will  bear  rougher  treatment*  For 
instance,  take  such  of  a  Fuchsia  in  July,  and  several  months 
may  elapse  before  an  opening  bud  may  greet  your  eye.  Take 
a  side  shoot  of  the  same  plant  in  June,  and  start  in  silver  or 
clean  road  sand,  and  loam,  in  a  moist  frame,  and  it  will  beat 
the  former  started  several  months  before.  Prevent  the  cuttings 
from  feeling  the  effect  of  the  removal  from  the  parent  plant  as 
indicated,  and  success  will  smile  on  you  in  most  cases.  If 
you  fail,  why,  be  more  careful  and  try  again. — W.  J.  M., 
Ganmcl, 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  SHOW, 

CBYSTAL  PALACE.— June  29th. 

A  enAiTD  show  of  Boses,  a  meeting  of  rosarians  from  all  parts 
of  Bngland,  a  most  numerous  company,  and  a  great  competition — 
all  these  familiar  features  again  presented  themselves  with,  if 
anything,  increased  force  to  our  notice. 

J'ndging  in  some  of  the  classes  and  exhibiting  in  others,  which 
ooenpied  my  time  in  the  morning,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
I  made  any  notes,  for  the  public  were  admitted  long  before  the 
jud^g  was  over,  and  then  such  was  the  rush  that  takinc:  notes 
was  impoeaible.  Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  close 
atmosphere  of  the  hall  none  of  the  great  nurserymen  uncovered 
their  blooms  before  they  were  positively  obliged,  so  that  it  was 
only  by  frequent  visits  that  one  could  find  out  the  most  salient 
points  of  their  stands. 

The  great  nurserymen  showed  very  well  in  the  class  for  seventy- 
two.  Tne  names  of  Messrs.  Cranston's  winning  stand  are  appended, 
but  I  may  mention  that  the  blooms  most  conspicuous  for  their 
excellence  were  Exposition  de  Brie,  a  fine  old  variety,  too  often 
shelved  for  his  companion  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps ;  I^lia,  rarely 
seen  in  excellent  form  now  ;  G^ntotl  Jacqueminot,  splendid ;  Duke 
of  Gonnaught,  Lord  Macaulay,  Marquise  de  Castellanc,  Mons. 
£.  T.  Teas,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  the  Tea  Bose  Souvenir  d'Elise. 
With  regaid  to  this  Bose,  which  was  shown  in  a  great  number  of 
stands,  1  can  truthfully  say  that  during  the  eight  years  I  have 
attended  Bose  shows  I  have  never  seen  anything  approaching  to 
this  m  beauty  of  form  and  in  refinement  of  colour,  while  as  to 
size  I  did  not  think  my  old  favourite  was  capable  of  attaining  to 
anything  like  it.    Mr.  Cant,  who  was  second  for  seventy-two,  had 
a  splendid  stand  of  Boses  remarkable  for  their  freshness,  and 
here  he  had  decidedly  as  much  a  pull  over  the  Hereford  grower  as 
Mr.  Cranston  distanced  him  in  size.     His  blooms  of  Beynolds 
Hole,  Xavier  Olibo,  and  Horace  Yemet  among  the  darks,  Marie 
Cointet  and  Marie  Finger  among  the  lights^  and  his  Teas  La  Boule 
d'Or  and  Bevoniensis,  were  blooms  which  will  linger  in  the  memory 
of  most  rosarians  for  a  long  time  and  haunt  my  dreams.     Mr. 
Oeorge  Paul  was  not  up  to  his  old  form  by  any  means,  but  he 
showed  some  very  fine  blooms.    Lord  Macaulay,  Jean  Liabaud 
(well  shown  in  several  stands),  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  were  all  good 
representatives  of  the  darker  shades  of  colour ;  while  Bev.  J.  B.  M. 
CSamm,  Marie  Finger,  Abel  Grand,  Emily Laxton,  asserted  the  claims 
of  the  lighter  Boses  to  our  favour.    Although  not  strong  in  Teas 
he  had  fine  examples  of  Marshal  Niel,  Alba  Bosea,  and  Souvenir 
d'Elise.    Mr.  Keynes'^  or  rather  I  should  say  Mr.  Wyatt's  stand, 
was  conspicuous  for  its  grand  Teas.    The  Salisbury  nursery  was 


always  famous  for  this  lovely  class  of  flower,  and  Jean  Ducher, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d'Elise  were  certainly  the 
cream  of  his  collection.  Mr.  Mitchdl  also  staged  an  even  seventy- 
two  with  several  grand  Teas  in  it. 

The  class  for  forty-eight  trebles  was  well  represented  also,  and 
the  Boses  I  think  showed  to  much  more  advantage  than  in  the 
preceding  class.  Messrs.  Cranston  were  again  first  with  splendid 
trebles  of  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier,  Marc^uise  de  Mortemart,  Le 
Havre, Xavier  Olibo^Marie Baumann,  Louis  Yan Houtte, Niphetos, 
and  Castellane.  Mr.  Wyatt's  (Messrs.  Keynes')  trebles,  however,  ran 
him  verv  close,  and  at  a  cursory  glance  appeared  almost  finer.  Bey- 
nolds Hole,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Cointet,  Niphetos,  Moir^,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Souvenir  d'Eli8e,Triomphe  de  Bennes,  and  Catherine 
Mermet  were  among  his  best ;  Mr.  Cant  had  also  lovely  trebles. 
His  La  France  and  La  Boule  d'Or  were  exceptionally  good,  and 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos,  Mar^chal  Niel  also  grand ;  while 
among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  he  had  splendid  specimens  of 
Horace  Yemet,  of  which  Kose  he  showed  a  superb  box  of  twelve. 
How  any  judges  could  refrain  from  giving  an  extra  first  prize 
to  this  stand  passes  my  belief,  and  will  ever  be  a  mystery  to 
Mr.  Cant.  Marie  Baumann  shown  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Torquay 
was  grand  beyond  expression,  but  Horace  Yemet  was  equally  so. 
Mr.  Paul's  forty-eight  trebles  contained  among  others  good 
specimens  of  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  a  somewhat  difficult  Bose  to 
show  clean  and  well  opened  ;  Mrs.  Baker  (who  was  also  present  in 
the  flesh,  greatly  rejoicing  in  her  well-won  triumph  m  carrying  off 
the  challenge  cup) ;  Horace  Yemet,  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Marie  Bady,  Madame  Lacharme,  Mons. 
Noman,  Madame  Clert,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

Such  is  the  retutne  of  the  chief  classes  in  the  great  Show  by  the 
earnest  and  accomplished  rosarian  "  Wyld  Savage."  It  leaves 
little  to  be  added  beyond  detailing  the  honours  won  at  the  long- 
anticipated  contest,  and  enumeratmg  the  varieties  which  brought 
additional  fame  to  their  owners.  Before,  however,  doing  this,  and 
as  affording  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Snow,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  despite  all  the  predictions  of  failure,  there  were 
457  entries  from  132  exhibitors,  comprising  upwards  of  1 2,000  Roses. 
A  large  number  indeed  fell  out  in  the  smaller  classes,  but  there 
must  have  been  upwards  of  10,000  blooms  staged  at  the  Exhi- 
bition. Worthy  of  prominent  mention,  too,  is  a  fact  unprecedented 
in  Bose  shows,  and  tending  to  show  how  much  importance  was 
attached  to  the  Exhibition — viz.,  that  Mr.  Jowitt,  of  The  Old  Weir, 
Hereford,  and  Mr.  Cranston  of  King's  Acre  chartered  a  special 
train  in  order  that  they  might  cut  their  Boses  fresher,  leaving 
Hereford  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  I    Now  to  the  classes. 

Nurserymen. — In  the  great  class  of  seventy-two  varietie8,8ingle 
blooms,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  King's  Acre,  Hereford,  won  the 
chief  prize — a  piece  of  plate  and  £5h--\Tith  a  collection  of  ^reat 
weight,  brilliancy,  and  freshness.  The  following  were  the  varieties 
and  their  arrangement  in  the  boxes,  each  row  beiuff  read  from  left 
to  right : — Back  row  :  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier,  Marie  Baumann, 
Paul  Neyron,  Madame  Lacharme,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Edouard 
Morren,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Francois  Miche- 
lon,  Le  Havre,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Baronne  de  Bothschild, 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Madame  Nachury,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Finger,  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier,  Mons.  AVoolfield,  Be vn olds  Hole, 
Annie  Laxton,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Willermoz,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Bady,  and  Buchesse  de  YaUombrosa.   Middle  row  :  Horace  Yemet, 
Princess  Beatrice,  General  Jacqueminot,  Auguste  Bigotard,  La 
France,  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Capitaine  Christy,  Nardy  Freres,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  IStar 
of  Waltham,  Madame  de  Gibot,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Baron  Hausmann, 
Clovis,  Alice  Dureau,Abel  Carriere,  Souvenir  de  Arthur  Sani>al, 
Due  de  Montpensier,  DuchcRs  of  Edinbu^h,  Madame  Jaccjueur, 
Yictor  Yerdier,  and  Duke  of  Wellington.    Front  row  :  Marquise  de 
Mortemart,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Leelia,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Mons, 
E.  Toumier,  Mons.  Noman,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Mrs.  Baker 
Due   de  Moray,    Mar^chal  NieL  Mons.  E.   Y.  Teas,  Niphetos 
M.  Adele  de  Murinais,  Devi^nne  Lamv,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Antoine  Ducher,  6<6nateur  Yaisse,  and  Madame  Yidot.    Mr.  Cant , 
Colchester,  was  an  excellent  second,  the  blooms  being  wonder- 
fully fresh,  but  generally  smaller  than  those  from  King's  Acre. 
Amonest  the  high-coloured  varieties  Xavier  Olibo^  Horace  Yemet, 
Star  of  Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Mane  Bady,  Due  de 
Wellington,  Pitard,  and  Duchesse  de  Caylus  were  remarkably  rich 
and  fine  ;  and  amongst  the  lights  the  following  were  prominent 
by  their   form,  freshness,  and    purity  :  —  Souvenir  d  Elise,  La 
Prance,    Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Niphetos,    La  Boule  d'Or,  and 
Devoniensis.    ifessrs.  Paul  dc  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  a  rather  close 
third  with  blooms  somewhat  longer  but  a  tnfle  dull,  and  some  of 
them  injured  by  either  sun  or  wind.    The  best  were  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  a  Bose  that  was  in  splendid  condition  throughout  the 
Show,  Marie  Baumann.  Lord  Macaulay,  Etienne  Levet,  Niphetos, 
Capitaine  Christy,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Duchesse  de  Caylus.  Messre. 
Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  won  tne  fourth  prize  j  the  noteworthy 
blooms  were  Souvenir  d'Elise^,  Horace   Vemet,  Etienne  Levet, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Jean  Ducher,  splendid; 
and  Fisher  Holmes.    The  others  were  more  or  less  injured  by  the 
weather.    Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Uckfield,  were  the  remaining 
exhibitors. 
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In  the  class  of  forty-eight  trebles  six  very  fine  coUeotioBfl 
staged,  and  the  Judges — ^Messrs.  Hole,  Peaoh,  and  Batar— were 
long  in  making  their  awards.  Measrs.  Cranston  A  Co.  wen  agftii^ 
in  the  premier  position  with  blooms  the  peat  majoritj  of  whidi 
oombined  great  size  with  good  form  and  high  qualitf ,  mj  a  Ywy 
ftm  being  faulty.  The  rarieties  were  Exposition  de  Brie,  Lsslia, 
Alice  Dwean,  Lord  MacaulaT,  ICadame  G.  Wood^  Pan!  Neyron, 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Mrs.  Baker,  Annie  Laxton,  Dnc  de 
Xomy,  Horace  Vemet,  Mons.  Noman,  Maronise  de  Castellane, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  JCdlle.  Marie  Bady. 
Niphetos,  Victor  verdier,  Duchesse  de  Yallombrosa,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Mons.  Pillion,  Mdlle.  Marie  Oointet,  Capitaine  Ohnsty, 
Mons.  £.  Y.  Teas,  Madame  Eugtoie  Verdier,  Aeynolds  Hole, 
Marie  Baumann,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Edonard  Morren,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Xavier  Olibo,  La  France,  Le  Hayre,  Man- 
rice  Bemardin,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Dnc 
de  Wellington,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Princess  Beatrice,  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amand,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Nardy 
Flares,  Souvenir  de  Arthur  de  Sansal,  Oomtesse  de  Serenye,  O^n^ 
ral  Jacqueminot,  and  Mons.  Woolfield.  The  remaining  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Keynes  A  Co.,  G.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Mr. 
Cant  in  the  order  of  their  names.  The  Salisbury  collection  was 
extremely  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  only  lost  the  first  prise  by  a 
few  points.  The  Cheshunt  and  Colchester  blooms  were  also  of 
generally  excellent  quality,  and  the  competition  throughout  the 
class  was  exceedingly  close. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  won  the  premier  prize  in  the  class  for 
thirty-six  single  blooms  (in  which  nine  collections  were  staged) 
with  a  remarkably  good  and  very  renilar  collection,  consisting  of 
Madame  Ferdinand  Jamin,  Xavier  Olibo,  Paul  Neyron,  Madame 
Joe6phine  Gu^et,  Capitaine  Christy,  Horace  Vemet,  Edonard 
Morren,  DeTonicnsis,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Annie  Laxton,  SouYenir 
d'Blise,  Marie  Baumann,  Mad.  Th^r^se  LsTCt,  Villaret  de  Joyeuse, 
La  Bosiere,  Margaret  Brassac,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Comtesse  d'Oxford, 
Ville  de  Lyon,  Charles  Lefebrre.  Madame  Jules  Margottin,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps,  La  France^  Camille  Bemardin.  l^ns.  Noman, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Francis  Louvat, 
Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier^  Penelope  Mayo  (fine),  Abel  Grand,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Le  Harre,  Kiphetos,  Madame  Geo^e  Paul,  and  Madame 
G.  Huzard.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  &  Co.,  Torquay,  were  a  very 
close  second.  Splendid  in  this  collection  were  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Due  de  Wellington,  Horace  Vemet,  Avocat  Duyirier,  Monsieur 
S.  T.  Teas,  Star  of  Waltham,  Madame  Vidot,  La  France,  Margaret 
Brassac,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Victor  Verdier.  Mr.  G.  Pnnoe, 
Oxford,  was  placed  third  with  rather  small  but  charmingly  fresh 
blooms.  The  following  Teas  in  this  collection  were  extremely 
fine  and  reiy  beautiful — namely,  Souyenir  d'Elise  Vaidon,  Alba 
Bosea,  Marie  Gnillot,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  The  fourth  prize 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Einmont  A  Eidd,  Exotic  Nursery,  Can- 
teri[>ury,  with  a  "^ery  good  collection,  containing  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  Beynolds  Hole  in  the  Show— indeed,  one  of  the  finest 
blooms  that  naye  eyer  been  seen  of  this  nchly  coloured  bxt  some- 
what mioertain  Rose. 

Fiye  collections  were  exhibited  in  the  class  for  twenty-fonr 
trebles.  Mr.  Cant  won  first  honours  with  blooms  of  '^iT  high 
quality  of  La  France,  Charles  Lefebyre,  Souyenir  d'Blise,  Horace 
vemet,  Xayier  Olibo  (magnificent),  Antoine  Ducher  (yery  fine), 
Beynolds  Hole,  Mons.  Noman,  Deyoniensis,  Marie  Baumann,  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Prince  Arthur,  La  Boule  d'Or  (fine),  Senateur  Vaisse,  Ville  de 
Lyon,  Fisher  Holmes,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Elie  Morel,  Comtesse 
4T)xford,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  and  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa. 
Messrs.^  Keynes  &  Co.  were  a  yery  close  second.  Souyenir  d'Elise 
and  Triomphe  de  Bennes  in  this  collection  were  maryellously  fine, 
and  yery  good  were  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Etienne 
I«yet.  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.  were  third  with  an  admirable  col- 
lection, and  Messrs.  G.  Paul  A  Son  fourth  with  blooms  consider- 
ably weatherworn,  and  not  by  any  means  up  to  the  usual  high 
ati^of  Cheshunt. 

Thirteen  collections  were  exhibited  in  the  class  of  twenty-four 
single  blooms,  some  of  them  being  inferior,  a  few  good,  but  none 
grand.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  clearly  first  with  admirable  boxes 
consisting  of  Paul  Neyron,  Horace  Vemet,  Victor  Verdier,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Capitaine  Christy,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Blie  Morel, 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Madame  Tb^r^e  Leyet,  Le  Hayre,  Ville  de 
Ljon^Fisher  Holmes,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Souye- 
nir d^Blise  Vardon,  Charles  Lefebyre,  Madame  Huzard,  good ; 
Lord  Macaulay,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Francois  Louyat,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Margaret  Brassac,  yery  fine;  Mons.  Noman,  and 
Penelope  Mayo,  excellent.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  A  Co.  were 
placed  second ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Etienne 
Leyet,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Le  Hayre,  Hippolyte  Jamain.  and 
G^n^ral  Jacqueminot  were  the  cream  of  the  collection.  Third 
honours  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Frettingfham,  Beeeton  Nursery, 
Nottingham  ;  and  fourth  to  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford. 

We  now  arriye  at  the  last  of  the  nurserymen's  classes,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful — ^namely,  the  claas  for  twelye 
varieties  of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  single  blooms.  Messrs.  Mitchell 
and  Sons,  Piltdown  Nurseries,  IJckfield,  who  usually  exhibit  Teas 
so  splendidly,  won  the  premier  position  with  superb  examples  of 


0  de  Magenta.  Madame  Kanottin.  Souyenir  dlQiM 
Vardon,  grand ;  Mar6oha]  Niel,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Jnlie 
Manaais,  Madame  Online  Narey,  Boidron,  Souyenir  d*un  AmL 
Louise  de  Sayoie,  and  Niphetos.  Mr.  Cant  was  a  good  second 
with  an  excellent  stand  containing  superior  blooms  of  Caroline 
Enster,  Deyoniensis,  Mar6chal  Niel,  Souyenir  d'Blise.  Catherine 
Mermet,  Madame  Willermoz.  Boule  d'Or,  splendid:  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Rubens,  and  Souyenir  de  Paul  Neyron.  'Tiiird  hononzs 
went  to  Messrs.  G.  Paul  A  Son,  the  gems  of  the  stand  being 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  Alba  Rosea.  Meiaim.  Turner,  Pzaoe, 
Piper,  and  Keynes  all  exhibited  well  in  this  excellent  claia. 

AHATKURa— The  competition  in  many  of  the  elf  es  in  this 
section  of  the  Show  was  good,  and  Roses  of  saperior  quality'  were 
staged.  The  class  in  which  the  greatest  interest  was  manifested 
was  unquestionably  the  one  of  forty-eight  single  blooms  wherein 
the  splendid  challenge  cup,  yalue  fifty  guineas,  offered  under 
smch  liberal  conditions  by  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.,  was  the  boyeted 
prize.  The  cup,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  won  last  year  by 
T.  Jowitt.  Es^.,  The  Old  Weir,  Hereford,  and  if  he  had  seeored  the 
first  position  in  the  class  this  year  the  trophy  would  haye  become 
his  property  ;  but  although  Mr.  Jowitt  staged  a  collection  of  ve> 
markable  merit  and  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  contribution 
of  last  jear,  yet  his  great  riyal,  R.  N.  G.  Saker,  Esq.,  of  Heayitree, 
was  this  year  too  powerful  for  his  worthy  antagonist  and  won 
the  cup  by  a  few  points.  So  eyen  were  the  collections  that  the 
Judges  were  a  considerable  time  before  they  were  able  to  arriTe 
at  a  decision.  Both  collections  were  of  superior  merit,  the  blooms 
being  singularly  fresh  and  excellently  set  up,  but  Mr.  Baker^ 
were  slightly  the  heayier  and  hence  won  the  prize.  The  Heayitree 
collection  consisted  of  the  following  yarietles — ^Dr.  Andxy,  Victor 
Verdier,  Jean  Liabaud,  Edonard  Morren,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Lome 
Van  Houtte,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Marie  Baumann,  Deyienne  Lamy, 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  Berthe  du  Mesnil  de  Montchaa- 
yeau,  Xayier  Olibo,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Comtesse  d'Oxford, 
Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Fisher  Holmes,  Camille  Bemardin,  Biz 
Gamet  Wolseley,  Abel  Carriire,  Madame  Brayy.  Mons.  Nomen, 
Charles  Lefebyre,  Mons.  G.  Toumier,  Comtesse  de  Serenye.  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  Miss  Hassard,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Marguerite  de  St  Amand,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas.  Etienne 
Leyet,  Augusts  Neumann,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Francois  Michelon, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Madame  Prosper 
Langier,  Dnc  de  Wellington,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Magna  Charta,  Augusts  Rigotard,  Royal  Standard, 
Duchesse  de  Oaylus,  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Mr.  Thos.  Jowitt, 
who  won  the  second  prize  of  £9,  staged  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Ls 
France,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Mons.  Noman,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Xayier  Olibo,  Capitaine  Christy,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebyre, 
Madame  Nachnry,  Due  de  Wellington,  Baron  de  Bonstetten, 
Madame  Furtado.  Marie  Baumann,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amend, 
Horace  Vemet,  Francois  Michelon,  Madame  Charles  Gkspelet, 
Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Lord  Herbert,  Madame  Marie  Finger,  Le 
Hayre,  Royal  Standard,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Alba  Rosea,  Bieynolds  Hole,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Do^ 
tenr  Andry,  Deyoniensis,  Pml  Verdier.  Abel  Grand,  Clotilde  Hol- 
land, Belle  Lyonnaiae,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas.  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet, 
Oliyier  Delhomme,  Reine  Blanche,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Triomphe 
de  Rennes,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Mar§chal  l^iel,  Jean  Liaband.  and 
Marie  Van  Houtte.  The  Rey.  Reynolds  Hole,  Caunton  Manor, 
Newark,  was  plaoad  third  with  large  and  fine  blooms ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Nichol,  gardener  to  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  Drinkeston  Park,  Bniy 
St.  Edmunds,  fourth.  There  were  seyen  competitors.  According 
to  the  conditions  the  cup  must  now  be  won  next  year,  and  Hr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Jowitt  can  be  the  only  competitors ;  a  g>reat  l^oee 
duel  is  therefore  in  store,  and  a  keen  contest  will  be  anticipated. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  single  trusses  first  honours  fell  to 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Great  Doods, 
Reigate,  who  won  with  excellent  examples  of  Miss  Haseapd, 
Souyenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Emilie  Hausburg,  Jean  Ducher,  Xayier 
Olibo,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Henri  Ledechanx,  Anna  Olliyier,  Edonaxd 
Morren,  Reynolds  Hole,  Souyenir  d'nn  Ami,  Alfred  Col<»il»y 
Capitaine  Christy,  Lord  Macaulay,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Dr. 
Andry.  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Catherme  Mermet,  Sultan  of  Zanziber. 
Alba  Rosea,  Francis  Premier,  Souyenir  d'Blise,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Imp^ratrice  Engtoie,  Duke  of  Connangbt,  Fnmgoii 
Fontaine,  Auguste  Nenmaim,  Jean  Pemet,  Star  of  Waltham,  La 
France,  Annie  Wood,  Madame  Willermoz,  Dnc  de  Bohan,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Niphetos.  and  Marie  Rady.  Mr.  Baker  was  awarded 
the  second  prize,  Mr.  J.  Lewin  Curtis,  Chatteris,  Oambs,  the  third ; 
and  Mr.  John  Hollingworth,  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone,  the  fourth. 

Twenty-four  collections  were  staged  in  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  yarietiea,  single  blooms,  and  the  first  prize— a  piece  of  plate 
— ^was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Atkinson,  Warley,  Brentwood,  who 
staged  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Victor  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Docteur  Andry,  Mdlle.  Marguerite  Dom- 
brain,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Monsieur  Neman,  Antoine  Dodier, 
Ville  de  Lyon,  Lord  Macaulay^  Edonard  Morren,  Fisher  HolmeSy 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Maunce  Bemardin,  Hippolyte  Jamais, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Comtesse  d'Oxfbrd, 
La  FrancCj  Xayier  Olibo,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady, 
and  Henn  Ledechanx.     Mr.  Jowitt  was  placed  second ;  Mr.  J. 
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SKgant,  Baigate,  ihixd ;  Hr.  J.  H.  Pemberton  fourth ;  Mr.  T.  F. 
Jmoahj  Atkins,  Halstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  fifth ;  aod  Mr.  J. 
HdivvKb,  Stisted  Bectory,  BraintaM,  Essex,  sixth.  A  great  class 
aad  a  good  one. 

Bi  uie  elaas  for  twelve  Boses,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each, 
Mir.  Baker  was  pkused  first  with  good  examples  of  Marie  Banmann, 
naher  Holmet,  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady,  XaTier  Olibo,  Maranise  de 
OsatsUaae.  Chsnes  Lefebyre,  Victor  Yerdier,  Oomtesse  d'Oxford, 
Madame  (^troline  Kuster,  Monsiear  Noman,  Bdooard  Morren,  and 
Margneiite  de  St.  Amand.  Mr.  John  HolMngworth,  Tnrkej  Court, 
MaaoBtone,  was  awarded  the  second  prise;  and  Mr.  J.  Bidont, 
gaidener  to  T.  B  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatoh  Lodge,  Beigate,  the 
thixd.  Mr.  John  Qoennell,  Brentwood,  being  placed  fourth. 
Them  were  nine  competitors  in  this  class. 

The  class  for  tweWe  singles  was  a  very  strong  one.     Some 

Slendid  stands  were  staged,  bnt  none  of  them  nearly  equal  to 
e  box  with  which  Mr.  Bmallbones  won  the  cop  last  year. 
A.  0.  Soames,  Es<^.,  of  Lrnham  Park,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  was 
the  rsoognised  wmner.    His  grand  blooms  were  of  Marie  Van 
HcMBtte  and  Mons.  Furtado,  never  before  seen  in  such  perfection. 
TboB  difficult  Bose  to  grow  and  show  was  here  seen  lai^  in  size 
and  of  Centifolia  form,  each  petal  wrapping  round  his  neighbour 
in  theveiy  centre  like  a  fine  bloom  of  Madame  Bravy.     Ohptain 
Ghris^^  stand  was  so  good  that  the  Judses  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  give  him  an  eqjual  first.    Mr.  John  Peaioe.  gardener  to 
Professor  Adanis,  Cambridge,  carried  off  the  second  honours,  and 
Mr.  Joeeph  Lakin  of  Chippmg  Norton  third.    Bey.  Alan  Cheales, 
BiodEham  Yicarace,  Surrey,  was  fourth  with  a  very  pret^  stand ; 
Mr.  A.  Byans  of  Maiston  fifth,  and  Mr.  J.  Wakeley  of  Kainham 
sixth. 

The  elass  for  six  Boses,  distinct,  was  also  hotly  contested. 
CapL  Chris^,  Bnckhurst  Lodge.  Westerham,  again  won  the  first 
prize.  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin  tnnMd  the  tables  on  Mr.  Soames,  who 
were  seoood  and  third,  and  Bev.  Alan  Cheales  whipped  in  with  a 
lovely  lot,  which  bnt  for  one  small  bloom  of  Victor  Yerdier  woold 
have  taken  a  much  higher  jriaoe. 

The  class  fbr  six  suburban-grown  Boses— -that  is,  Bosea  grown 
within  eight  miles  from  Charing  Cross — ^wonld  have  been  a  failure 
had  not  Mr.  Scott,  South  Wimbledon,  staged  such  an  admirable 
half-dMen.  Mr.  Batchek>r,  gardener  to  A.  Druce,  Esq.,  Dnlwich 
Oommco^was  placed  second ;  and  Mr.  John  Bateman,  1,  Prospect 
Tteraee,  TTpper  HoUowa^jr,  third.    The  fourth  prize  was  withheld. 

For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  single  trusses,  there  were 

eighteen  oompetitors.     The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 

Bvowa,  gazdener  to  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Great  Doods,  Beiffate, 

for  aa  exquisite  collection  consiBting  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Jean 

Daehor,  Ixmise  de  Savoie,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Eerard,  fine  ; 

MftdMDe  WiUeraioz,  Madame  Camille,  Caroline  Knster,  Amazon, 

SoBvsnird'Efise,  Jean  Pemet,  and  Alba  Bosea.     Mr.  W.  Smith, 

0ivdener  to  Mrs.  Bound,  Birch   Hall,  Colchester,  was   placed 

Moond ;  Mr.  W.  Nichol  third ;  and  Mr.  John  Pearce,  gardener  to 

P)ro#BaBor  Adams,  fourth.    A  channing  class,  and  mium  admired. 

In  the  dass  for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  six  varieties,  three 

tmeses  of  each,  Mr.  John  Hollingworth,  won  first  honours  with 

Souvenir  d'Eliee  Yardon,  Marshal  Niel,    Madame   Willermoz. 

Oheshnnt  Hybrid,  Madame  Margottin,  and  Souvenir  dHm  Ami 

13ie  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  received  the  second  prise,  the  stand  con- 

te^ttg  eood  examples  of  Souvenir  de  PaulNeyron,  Madame  Mar- 

goitin,  Madame  Bravy,  and  Devoniensis. 

Opis  CIiASBBS. — In  the  class  for  twelve  new  Boses  which 
most  not  have  been  in  comsaeroe  previous  to  1875,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  were  awarded  the  first  piise  with  a  verv  excellent  stand, 
compvising  Mdlle.  Marie  Pemet,  a  large  and  full  Bose ;  Duchesse 
de  YaUembrosa,  Snltan  of  Zanzibar,  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Jean 
Sonpert,  a  very  dark  and  velvety  satin  Bose  with  a  cupped  centre 
and  the  outer  petals  reflexed ;  £inily  Laxton,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Marohionese  of  Exeter  Star  of  Waltbam,  Madame  Pbmet,  Mrs. 
lAzUm,  and  Magna  Charta.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  placed 
second,  exhibitine  Bichard  Laxton,  Oxonian,  Margaret  Brassac, 
Boyal  Standard,  Ihike  of  Connaught,  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Henry 
Bennet,  Penelope  Mayo,  a  Bose  of  first^slass  merit ;  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Duchesse  de  Yallombrosa,  Madame  Deveiet,  and  Prince 
Arthur.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  A  Co.,  Devon  Bosery,  Tonyuay, 
were  awarded  the  third  prise.  For  twelve  blooms  of  Btienne 
Levet,  Messrs.  Panl  A  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries.  Gheelmnt,  won 
the  premier  position  with  remarkably  fresh  blooms;  Messrs. 
Keynes  A  Co.,  Salisbury,  being  placed  second  with  larger  examples 
bat  slightly  faded.  The  third  prize  was  withheld,  as  it  was  also  in 
the  three  following  classes.  For  twelve  blooms  of  Francois  Miche- 
Ion  Messrs.  Keynes  A  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  placed  first  with  rather 
mnll  blooms ;  and  Mr.  George  Cooling,  nurseryman,  Bath,  second 
with  overblown  examples.  For  twelve  blooms  of  Jean  Uabaud 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.  for  blooms 
faitensely  rich,  velvety,  and  fine ;  Messrs.  Panl  A  Sons,  Cheshunt, 
baring  the  second  prize.  For  smgle  blooms  of  Marshal  Niel,  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  The  Boyal  Nurseries,  Blovgh,  won  the  chief 
posttioai  with  splendidly  coloured  blooais ;  Mr.  Gecnrge  Cooling, 
nnrseryman,  Bath,  having  the  second  prize.  For  twelve  blooms  of 
Margnerite  de  St.  Amand  Messn.  Panl  A  Son,  The  Old  Nnrseriea, 
Chennmt,  were  placed  first   vrith  mamAaMy  fteah  and  fine 


examples;  and  Messrs.  Keynes  A  Co.,  Salisbury,  second.  For 
twelve  blooms  of  any  Hybrid  Perpetual  not  named  above,  dark, 
thirteen  excellent  collections  were  staged.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sand- 
ford,  A  Co.,  Devon  Rosery,  Torquay,  won  first  honours  with  fault- 
less blooms  of  Marie  Baumann.  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant,  Colchester,  was 
placed  second  with  magnificent  examples  of  Horace  Yemet; 
Messrs.  John  Laing  A  Co.,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  having 
the  third  prize  with  Marie  Baumann.  For  twelve  single  trusses 
of  any  Hybrid  Perpetual  not  named  above,  light,  the  first  prize 
was  awajded  to  Messrs.  Paul  d;  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  large  and 
remarkably  fine  examples  of  Capitaine  Christy.  Mr.  J.  Kidont, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Wood  Hatch  Lodge,  Beigate, 
was  placed  second  with  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  splendid;  and 
Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.,  third  with  Madame  Lacharme,  very  fine. 
For  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  not  named  above 
Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  won  first  honours  with  magnificent  examples  of 
La  Boule  d'Or ;  Messrs.  Keynes  A  Co.  were  second  with  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  fine  ;  and  Mr.  George  Prince,  14,  Market  Street,  Oxford, 
third  with  Jean  Ducher.  For  three  trusses  of  any  new  seedling 
Bose  the  first  prise  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  A  Son, 
Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N.,  for  Duchess  of  Bedford,  a  fine  Bose 
of  the  Beautv  of  Waltham  type  but  richer  in  colour ;  Messrs. 
Paul  A  Son,  (jheshunt,  having  the  second  place  with  a  fine  variety 
raised  by  Capt.  Cbxiaty  and  named  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield.  It  haus 
the  form  of  Marie  Baumann  with  the  colour  of  Comtesse  d*Oxf ord. 
For  the  best  collection  of  ^  Old  Boses  "  (anv  Boses  in  commerce 
prior  to  1840),  Mr.  Julius  Sladden,  Chipping  ^Norton,  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  won  the  prize  with  a  very  interesting  collectioii 
consisting  of  about  fifty  varieties.  They  were  exhibited  in  large 
bunches  and  were  rather  too  crowded  to  display  them  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  They  were  much  admired.  A  prize  was 
offered  for  the  best  exhibition  stand  other  than  those  in  ordinaiy 
use,  and  covered  with  material  other  than  moss,  which  was  wen 
by  Mr.  £.  B  WMtwell,  Barton  Hall,  near  Darlington.  The  box 
was  similar  to  an  ordinary  Bose  box,  but  had  a  neat  beading 
round  its  inner  edge,  half  an  inch  below  which  was  a  black  velvet- 
covered  lid  or  platform,  in  which  the  tubes  were  inserted.  An 
extra  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Bev.  Alan  Cheales  for  a  bOK 
very  smiilar.  but  the  velvet-covered  top  was  an  inch  or  more 
lower  than  tlie  edges  of  the  box. 

MisoBLLANsouB. — ^MossTs.  Wm.  Paul  A  Son  were  awarded  aa 
extra  prize  for  an  extensive,  varied,  and  excellent  coUectioD  of 
twenty  boxes  of  cut  Boses.  Mr.  W.  Bumsey,  Joyniug's  NnrseKy, 
Waltham  Cross ;  Mr.  Mayo,  Oxford ;  and  Messrs.  Cutbnsh  and 
Sons,  Highgate,  exhibited  admirable  stands  of  Hybrid  Perpetoals. 
and  Mr.  Corp,  Oxford,  an  extensive  and  charmmg  coUectioB  et 
Tea  Boses  shown  in  bunches  in  the  bud  state. 

The  Show  was  a  great  Show  undoubtedly,  and  as  good  as  it 
was  great,  but  it  was  not  arranged  to  the  best  advantage.    Some 

S»rtions  of  the  tables  were  much  overcrowded,  there  bein^p  no 
vision  whatever  between  many  of  the  competing  collections, 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  tables  were  large  blanks  which  marred 
considerably  the  effect  of  the  Exhibition.  The  arrangements,  too, 
fw  the  admission  of  the  representatives  of  the  press  were  the 
most  faulty  the  reporters  ever  experienced,  and  their  difficulty  in 
obtaining  aooess  to  the  Palace  was  such  as  they  never  met  with 
before  at  any  horticultural  exhibition. 


STBAWBEBRY  GBOWING. 

Hebxwtth  I  forward  samples  of  Strawbeny  plants  giowtt 
at  Weaverthorpe  on  light  gravelly  soil  with  chalk  rock  for  a 
subsoil.  I  wish  to  caU  special  attention  to  the  plant  marked 
No.  1  (Preston  Seedling)  as  illustrating  what  a  grand  crop  of 
fruit  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  one-year-old  plants.  Last  year 
at  this  time  the  land  was  growing  a  crop  of  Potatoes  ;  during 
July  the  Potatoes  were  taken  up  and  the  ground  dog  over, 
manured,  and  planted  with  Strawberry  runners.  Some  little 
while  since  when  I  stated  I  bad  produced  1  !b.  of  fmit  per 
plant  on  one-year-old  plants  tiie  statement  seemed  to  take 
some  by  surprise.  The  others  are  two-year-old  plants  of  well- 
known  varieties  fuU  of  leaf  and  full  of  fruit — ^how  much  I  wiU 
not  dare  say. 

With  an  unHmited  demand  for  ripe  fmit  there  need  be  little 
doubt  BA  to  the  profitaUeness  of  Strawberry  growing.  Planted 
in  August  after  a  fallow  crop  such  as  Potatoes,  in  rows  36  by 
18  inches  apart,  and  estimating  each  plant  to  produce  8  ois.  A 
fruit  each  season,  we  may  realise  a  gross  money  value  equal  to 
£100  per  acre,  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  cover  all  ezpenees  of 
cultivation  and  still  leave  a  handsome  profit  for  the  culti- 
vator. Plums  and  Apples  have  to  be  planted  years  before  they 
will  yield  a  crop.  Not  so  with  tiie  Strawbeny.  If  good  vane* 
ties  be  selected  and  planted  early  in  August,  followed  up  with 
liberal  cultivation,  a  crop  of  &uit  will  reward  the  cultivator 
ihoush  all  other  fruit  crops  fail.  To  tend  the  plants  with 
(•  loving  care,'*  not  leaving  all  to  the  *'  hired  man,*'  to  keep 
tha  hoe  constuitly  at  work  so  that  the  soil  never  has  a  chsast 
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to  become  crusted  over  or  a  weed  to  get  beyond  its  seed  leaf, 
are  golden  rules  for  the  amateur  to  follow. — W.  Lovel. 

[The  plants  sent  us  by  Mr.  Lovel  are  marvellously  well 
grown,  and  heavily  laden  with  masses  of  fruit.  As  regards 
productiveness  Preston  Seedling,  to  which  Mr.  I^ovel  alludes, 
Eclipse,  and  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  or,  as  it  is  sometime.B 
call^  Garibaldi,  are  especially  notewortiiy. — Eds.  J.  OF  H.] 


LEEDS  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 
June  26th,  27th,  and  28th. 

SiuiLARLT  to  the  great  Yorkshire  gala  referred  to  last  week, 
and  at  which  horticulture  is  the  primary  feature,  the  annual 
flower  Show  held  in  the  large,  wealthy,  and  important  town  of 
Leeds  is  made  the  leading  feature  of  a  great  f§te  comprising  other 
attractions  not  incompatible  with  the  central  object  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Show. 

The  display  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
which  are  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  and  at  an  altitude 
considerably  above  its  level,  on  which  account  a  fresh  breeze 
usually  counteracts  the  depressing  influences  of  a  sultiy  day. 
The  opening  day  of  the  Exhibition  under  notice  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  days  of  summer,  and  the  company  was  correspond- 
ingly  brilliant,  comprising  as  it  did  the  elite  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  his  deputy^  Alderman 
Gallsworthy,  accompanied  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
town  and  representatives  of  the  civic  dignitaries  of  Leeds,  formally 
opened  the  Show  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  visitors. 

The  Show  was  both  extensive  and  of  general  high  quality  ,*  in- 
deed many  of  the  plants  exhibited  and  much  of  the  fruit  were 
very  superior,  and  we  never  observed  at  any  show  a  less  number 
of  inferior  exhibits.  '  That  was  really  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  display,  and  a  most  creditable  one  it  is  both  to  the  several 
exhibitors  and  to  the  Society.  The  collections  were  arranged  in 
three  large  tents,  and  were  protected,  as  at  York,  by  substantial 
barriers,  while  ample  room  was  allowed  for  promenading,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  im|>ortance  in  rendering  a  show  enjoyable.  The 
larger  of  the  marquees  presented  an  Imposing  appearance.  It 
was  not  less  than  300  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  and  was  well  filled 
throughout.  In  the  centre  an  elevated  octagonal  stage  afforded 
accommodation  for  the  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and 
when  it  is  stated  that  among  the  exhibitors  were  Mrs.  Cole  of 
Withington  and  Mr.  Tudgey  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  post  of 
honour  was  well  occupi^  From  the  centre  to  one  end  of  the 
marquee  were  arranged  the  omamental-foliaged  plants  and  Ferns, 
Mrhich  were  excellent.  No  staging  was  employed  for  them,  and 
none  was  required,  for  the  plants  were  sufficiently  large  when 
placed  on  the  ground  to  fill  the  centre  of  the  tent,  and  they 
always  look  much  better  when  displayed  on  grass  than  on  boards, 
particularly  when  the  boards  are  not  covered  with  calico  or  paper. 
The  corresponding  end  of  the  tent  contained  what  was  a  very 
strong  point  of  the  Show — namely,  the  collections  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect.  Liberal  prizes  were  offered  in  this  class,  and 
most  gratifying  was  it  to  observe  how  admirably  they  were  com- 
peted for.  The  unbroken  masses  were  arranged  down  both  sides 
of  the  marquee,  the  promenade  being  in  the  centre.  It  is  doubtful 
if  that  is  the  best  mode  of  arrangement.  At  Richmond  (Surrey) 
the  collections  are  grouped  along  the  sides  of  the  tent  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  half  circles,  and  from  group  to  g^oup  narrow 
tables  are  placed  close  to  the  tent's  sit^,  which  accommodate 
some  of  the  plants  in  the  smaller  classes,  such  as  Achimenes, 
Gloxinias,  table  plants,  &c.,  which  do  not  require  a  great  extent 
of  space.  Some  form  of  arrangement  showing  the  several  collec- 
tions more  distinctly  is  desirable  at  Leeds ;  it  is  also  very  desir- 
able that  in  addition  to  the  liberal  prizes  offered  in  the  '*  open  " 
classes  that  a  separate  class  be  provided  for  amateurs  and  gentle- 
men's gardeners  only.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  those  who 
can  exhibit  excellent  examples  of  conservatory  decoration  at 
Leeds,  and  such  as  to  merit  some  recognition  which  they  cannot 
secure  in  competition  with  professional  firms.  Mixed  ^oups 
arranged  for  effect  are  eminently  suitable  for  local  exhibitions, 
because  they  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  small  as 
well  as  large  plants,  and  thus  the  number  of  exhibitors  is  increased 
and  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  plants  is  stimulated. 

A  large  side  tent  contained  the  fruit,  Orchids,  table  plants,  and 
an  excellent  display  of  cut  Roses  ;  and  a  corresponding  marquee 
was  admirably  nlled  with  Pelargoniums. 

Specimbn  Plants. — In  the  open  class  of  twelve  plants  in 
flower  the  first  prize  of  £12  was  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Leeds — 
Mr.  Alderman  Carbutt — and  was  won  by  Mrs.  Cole  A  Sons, 
Withington,  Manchester,  with  two  large  Azaleas,  three  fine 
Ixoras--Oolei,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Williamsii — three  good 
Ericas,  Statice  profusa,  and  a  ^anciscea,  Hedaroma,  and  Draco- 
phyUum — an  excellent  collection.  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to 
J.  Greswold  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick  Grange,  Worcester,  was  a 
close  second  with  plants  not  quite  so  large,  but  very  fresh,  well 
trained,  and  floriferous.  Mr.  Cottam,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rinerose, 
Cottingham  Grange,  Hull,  had  the  thiini  prize  with  smaller  plants, 


In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  three  capital  collections  were 
staged,  the  honours  going  in  the  following  order — ^first  to  Mr. 
Frankland,  gardener  to  Jonn  Barran,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chapel  Allerton 
Hall,  Leeds ;  the  second  and  third  prizes  being  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Tudgey  and  S.  Hanson,  Esq.,  Green  Mount  House, 
Halifax.  Mr.  Tudgey  staged  AUamanda  grandiflora  in  superior 
condition ;  Ixora  WilUamsii  was  also  remarkably  fine.  The 
premier  collection  was  composed  of  a  splendid  example  of  AUa- 
manda nobilis — ^an  oval  5  feet  high,  a  Bougainvillea  glabra  of  the 
same  size,  and  somewhat  smaller  out  good  specimens  of  Dipladenia 
amabiliB,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum.- 
and  Erica  tricolor  rubra.  In  the  class  for  three  plants  Mr.  Wright, 
gardener  to  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Burley,  Leeds,  won  chief  honours 
with  grandly-grown  and  well-furnished  specimens  of  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  Stephanotis  floribunda  4^  by  8  feet  and  nearly 
faultless,  and  a  very  good  example  of  Gloriosa  snperba.  Mr. 
Hemming,  gardener  to  H.  Oxley,  Esq.,  Weetwood,  had  the  second 
prize,  his  noteworthy  plant  being  the  good  old  Kalosanthes  coc- 
cinea  d|  feet  in  diameter  and  densely  covered  with  flowers  of 
unusual  richness.  Third  honours  went  to  Mr.  Raper,  gardener 
to  J.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Pottemewton  House,  Leeds,  who  staged 
amongst  other  plants  some  very  good  Orchids. 

Ornamektal-foliagbd  Plants  and  Fbrns.— These  were  re- 
markably well  exhibited,  and  so  close  were  several  of  the  col- 
lections in  point  of  merit  that  the  Judges,  Messrs.  Baines  and 
Penny,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  the  awards.  For 
six  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Winterboume,  gardener  to  Thomas 
Simpson,  Esq.,  Weetwood,  Leeds,  won  the  foremost  position  with 
two  fine  Palms,  two  Cycads,  a  Dasylirion,  and  Pandanus  Yeitchii, 
all  admirably  cultivated.  Mr.  Cottam  was  second  with  excellent 
Palms,  Cycas  revoluta,  Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  and  a  re- 
markably fresli  and  well-coloured  example  of  Anthurium  cris- 
tallinum.  L.  Hanson,  Esq.,  had  the  tmrd  prize  with  smaller 
plants,  but  for  excellency  of  culture  they  were  not  surpassed  in  the 
Exhibition.  They  comprised  Latania  borbonica,  Cycas  revoluta, 
Dracaena  draco.  Yucca  filamentosa  varie^ta,  and  Crotons  ma- 
jesticum  and  Johannis.  Mr.  Raper  exhibited  remarkably  well  in 
this  class,  which  was  an  excellent  one. 

Mrs.  Cole  &  Son  won  the  chief  position  in  the  class  for  six  stove 
or  greenhouse  Ferns  with  a  beautiful  collection,  consisting  of  a 
c;rand  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Thamnopteris  australasicus,  Cibotium 
Schiedei,  fine;  and  three  Gleichenias— speluncss,  rupestria,  and 
Mendelii  in  superb  condition.  Besides  tne  first  prize  a  bronze 
medal  was  awarded  to  this  collection  for  excellencv  of  cnltnie. 
Mr.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  F.  W.Tetley,  Esq.,  Fox  Hill,  Leeds,  wss 
placed  second  with  a  grand  Cibotium  Schiedei,  Alsopnila  austnl- 
asica,  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum, very  Rood:  Lomaria  gibba, 
Cibotium  pnnceps,  Dicksonia  squarrosa.  Mr.  West,  gardener  to 
T.  Smith,  Esq.,  Headingly,  Leeds,  won  third  honours,  extrapiues 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  J.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Wright 
was  first  in  the  class  for  three  fives  with  luxuriantly  grown 
plants  ;  Messrs. 'Tetley  and  Rhodes  having  the  remaining  piisee. 
All  the  competitors  in  the  above  classes  exhibited  higmy  meri- 
torious collections.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  hardy  Ferns 
Mr.  C.  Rylance  and  Mr.  Groodchild,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  Naylor, 
Pottemewton  jLeeds,  secured  the  prizes  with  very  good  collections. 

Orchids. — ^These  were  not  numerous,  but  some  superior  ex- 
amples were  staged,  especially  by  Dr.  Ainsworth,  Bronghton, 
Manchester  (Mr.  Mitchell,  eardener),  who  won  the  chief  prizes 
in  the  classes  for  six  and  four  plants.  In  the  former  class  the 
notable  plant  was  the  magnificent  specimen  of  Yanda  suavis  re- 
ferred to  in  our  report  of  uie  Manchester  Show,  and  in  the  smaller 
class  the  plants  were  Aerides  Larpentss,  A.  Schrosderii,  Cypripe- 
dium  barbatum  nigrum,  and  Thunia  Bensoniss.  The  second  and 
third  prizes  in  the  class  for  six  plants  were  awarded  respectively 
to  John  Barran,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  J.  Eitson,  Esq.  W.  Bateman, 
Esq.,  had  the  second  prize  in  the  smaller  class.  Dr.  Ainsworth 
also  secured  the  chief  prize  in  the  single  specimen  class,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Halliday,  Armley  Lodge,  Leeds,  and  G.  Talbot,  Esq. 

Pelargoniums. — ^These,  though  somewhat  affected  by  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  weather,  were  extremely  well  represented.  In 
the  open  class  for  twelve  show  varieties  the  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  May,  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale ;  Messrs.  T.  Lazenby  dt  Son, 
Clarence  Nurseries,  York ;  and  Mr.  C.  Rylance,  Aughton  Nur- 
series, Ormskirk,  in  the  order  named,  who  all  staged  admirable 
specimens.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Winter- 
boume, gardener  to  W.  L.  Joy,  Esq.,  Weetwood  Mount,  Leeds, 
won  chief  honours  with  luxuriantly-grown  and  very  fine  examples, 
F.  W.  Tetley,  Esq.,  being  second  with  smaller  but  well-grovnx 
plants.  Messrs.  Rylance  and  Lazenby  won  the  prizes  for  flori- 
ferous plants  of  the  French  decorative  varieties.  In  the  open 
class  for  Fancies  the  prizes  were  equally  divided  between  P.  W. 
Tetley,  Esq.  and  Mr.  May  for  well-grown  plants  but  fading.  Mr. 
Wmterboume,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Joy,  Esq.,  was  awarded  first 
honours  in  the  class  for  six  Zonals  or  Nosegays  for  magnificent 
plants  of  Lord  Derby,  Fran9ois  Desbois,  Mrs.  W.  Paul,  Lucins, 
Cherry  Cheek,  and  Pioneer.  They  exceeded  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  were  dwarf  and  extremely  fresh  and  well  flowered.  T.  Simp- 
son, Esq.,  and  W.  Oxley,  Esq.,  had  the  remaining  prizes  in  this 
class.    R.  Simpson,  Esq.,  had  the  chief  prizes  for  doable  varieties, 
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also  for  yariegated  sorts.  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  and  Azaleas 
-were  not  noteworthy,  but  Gloxinias  were  excellent.  For  twelve 
plants  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Sunley,  gardener  to  J.  Kitson,  Esq.; 
jdx.  Sunley,  gardener  to  "W.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Clough  House, 
^otherham ;  and  Mr.  Backhouse^  gardener  to  Dr.  Gott,  Woodslee 
House,  Jjdedaj  all  the  plants  having  remarkably  fine  foliage  and 
numerous  very  fine  flowers.  Mr.  ^muel  May,  Seedsman,  Leeds, 
staged  a  box  of  cut  blooms  of  Gloxinias  inserted  in  wet  sand 
representing  a  superior  strain,  the  colours  being  extremely  good 
^md  the  flowers  well  formed. 

Bedding  plants  were  remarkably  well  exhibited.    The  twelve 
varieties  with  which  K.  Simpson,  Esq.,  won  the  first  prize  were 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  Altemanthera  versi- 
color, Yerbena  International,  Calceolaria  Golden  Gem,  Nierem- 
laergia  gracilis,  very  fine ;  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata,  Pachy- 
phyton  bracteosnm,  Lobelia  £bor,  very  rich ;   Coleus  Beauty  of 
^fdmore,  excellent ;  and  OphiogWsum  spicatum  aureo-margi- 
natum,  very  beautiful.    They  were  grown  m  pans  2  feet  across, 
and  presented  quite  a  cay  appearance.    Messrs.  Lazenbv  &  Sons 
had  the  second  prize,  also  with  a  capital  collection.    There  was 
cood  competition  in  the  class  for  six  table  plants,  Mr.  J.  House, 
Easteate,  JPeterborough,  receiving  first  honours  with  Dracaena 
Onilfoylei,  Areca  Yerschaffeiti,  Croton  Disraeli,  ^wo  plants  of 
Cocos  Weadelliana,  and  Aralia  Yeitchii.    Mrs.  Cole  &  Sons  were 
second,  and  Mr.  Tudgey  third.    All  the  plants  were  good  and  of 
a  suitable  size  for  the  purpose  required — 1.«.,  not  too  large. 

Plants  Arra>*ged  for  Efpbct. — As  previously  observed 
these  collections  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Show.  The 
prizes  offered  were  liberal  and  all  the  collections  were  meritorious, 
x>nt  more  so,  it  must  be  observed^  on  account  of  the  good  quality 
of  the  plants  than  for  their  artistic  arrangement,  the  groups  being 
generally  rather  too  crowded  and  too  flat.  The  stipulate  space 
-was  not  to  exceed  300  square  feet,  and  the  class  was  an  open  one. 
The  first  prize  of  £18  was  won  by  Mr.  Tudgey.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Judges  in  awarding  the  prize  considered,  and  rightly  so, 
-the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  collection  rather  than  the  merits, 
as  specimens,  of  the  individual  plants  composing  it.  The  plants, 
however,  were  excellently  cultivated  and  choice,  and  were  ar- 
xanged  in  a  free,  light,  and  attractive  manner.  Tne  second-prize 
collection  of  Mr.  House  was  composed  chiefly  of  remarkably  well-, 
-grown,  large,  and  formally  trained  specimens,  which  are  most 
difficult  to  arrange  picturesquely,  hence  they  lost  the  premier 
position,  but  were  awarded  in  addition  to  the  prize  a  bronze  medal 
for  superior  cultivation.  Mrs.  Cole  &  Son  had  the  third  position, 
and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Ringrose.  Some  other 
groups,  notablv  those  of  John  Barran,Esq.,  M.I^.,  and  T.  Simpson, 
iBaq.,  were  highly  meritorious  in  this  excellent  class. 

Roses. — Several  plants  were  exhibited  in  pots,  those  from  Mr. 
l^bus,  Monckton  Moor,  Ripon,  and  Mr.  May,  who  won  the  chief 
prizes,  being  very  good  indeea.  Some  excellent  stands  of  cut 
hlooms  were  also  exhibited.  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.,  Hereford, 
won  the  chief  prizes  in  the  nurserymen's  classes  of  forty-eight 
and  thirty-six  single  blooms  and  twelve  triplets  with  splendid 
collections,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cbeshunt,  being  second  m  each 
class  with  admirable  stands.  Mr.  May  had  the  third  prizes  in  the 
two  first-named  classes,  and  Mr.  House  in  the  twelve  triplets. 
Jn  the  amateurs*  classes  A.  G.  Soames,  Esq.,  Lmham  Park,  Bourne, 
'Won  the  first  prize  for  eighteen  blooms  with  a  very  good  collection 
indeed.  The  prize  was  given  by  Mr.  May.  Mr.  Soames  was  also 
considerably  m  advance  of  other  competitors  in  the  class  for 
twelve  blooms.  The  same  exhibitor  also  won  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Co.'s  for  twelve  blooms  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  with  a  remark- 
ably good  collection,  containing,  however,  a  yellow  Rose — a  colour 
which  has  not  yet  been  achiev^  in  this  section.  Prizes  were  also 
offered  by  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son,  but  we  did  not  obtain  the  names 
of  the  winners  of  them.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Tea-scented 
Hoses  three  very  fine  collections  were  staged,  and  the  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  G.  Paul  A  Son,  A.  G.  Soames,  Es^.,  and  Messrs. 
'Cranston  A  Co.  in  the  order  named.  The  two  professionals  always 
exhibit  well,  and  we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Soames  for  the  ex- 
cellent position  he  obtained  in  such  good  competition.  The 
'blooms  staged  by  this  gentleman  were  very  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  Yorkshire  amateurs,  who  have  evidently  something 
-to  learn  both  in  growing  Roses  and  setting  them  up. 

Splendid  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  were 
.exhibited  by  Mrs.  Cole  &  Son  and  Mr.  Letts,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Zetland,  Upleatham,  who  won  the  chief  prizes  in  the  classes 
for  them.  The  bouquets  and  stands  of  flowers  were  not  remark- 
able for  superiority  of  arrangement,  and  do  not  call  for  particular 
Tiotice. 

Fruit. — The  display  was  not  extensive,  but  the  produce  gene- 
rally was  of  superior  quality.  In  the  collections  of  six  varieties 
ICr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,*Rugeley,  won  first  honours 
with  remarkablv  good  dishes,  consisting  of  a  fine  Pine ;  good  Black 
Hamburgh  and  verv  superior  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
hunches  full,  berries  nne  and  admirably  finished ;  excellent  Royal 
Oeorge  Peaches,  well-coloured  Elruge  Nectarines,  and  a  Trentham 
Hybrid  Melon.  Besides  the  first  prize  of  £5  a  silver  Knightian 
medal  was  granted  for  the  collection,  the  Judges  considering  that 
the  Muscat  Grapes  alone  well  merited  the  special  honour.    Mr. 


Wallis,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  S.  Thompson,  Bart.,  Kirhj  Hall,  York, 
was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  splendid  and  well-finished  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  and  ^ood  examples  of  Chasselas  Musqud, 
remarkably  fine  Strawberries,  and  good  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
a  capital  Melon— a  most  creditable  collection,  and  nearly  equal 
to  Mr.  Bannerman's.  Third  honours  went  to  Mr.  Clark,  gardener 
to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Studeley  Royal,  Golden  Champion 
Grai>es  being  very  well  cxnibited  in  this  collection.  Grapes  were 
generally  excellent,  some  superior,  especially  the  Black  Hamburghs 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  B.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Selby, 
which  not  only  secured  the  first  prize  in  their  class,  but  were  also 
awarded  a  special  silver  medal,  which  they  justly  merited.  The 
bunches  were  handsomely  shaped  and  berries  fine,  regular,  black, 
and  well  finished ;  they  were  indeed  model  bunches  for  dessert 
purposes.  Mr.  Sutton,  gardener  to  H.  Bentley,  Esq.,  Woodlesford, 
had  the  second  prize  for  excellent  produce,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Noble,  Boston  Spa,  was  placed  third  for  larger  and 
capital  examples,  but  not  perfectly  ripe,  or  they  would  have  had 
a  higher  position  in  the  prize  list.  In  the  class  for  the  heaviest 
bunches  Mr.  Ferguson  won  chief  honours  with  a  remarkably  good 
bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  weighing  8  lbs.  14  ozs.,  the  berries  being 
large,  black,  and  well  finished.  Mr.  North  was  placed  second 
with  the  same  variety,  weighing  2  tbs.  7  ozs.,  and  Mr.  Clarke  third, 
weight  2  lbs.  8  ozs.,  both  bunches  having  good  and  well-finished 
berries.  White  Grapes  were  not  noteworthy.  Mr.  Letts  won  the 
first  position  in  the  class  for  Melons  with  a  fine  fruit  of  Colston 
Bassett ;  Mr.  Hinds,  Otterspool,  being  second  with  Malvern  Hall, 
large ;  and  Mr.  Wallis,  Kirby  Hall,  third  with  Queen  Emma. 
Peaches  were  good,  the  prizes  going  to  Messrs.  Clark,  Sutton,  and 
Purdy  in  the  order  named  ;  and  the  prizes  for  Nectarines  were 
won  oy  Messrs.  Wallis,  Bannerman,  and  Clarke,  the  same  exhi- 
bitors securing  the  prizes  for  Figs.  A  few  very  good  Pines  were 
staged,  Mr.  Letts  securing  the  chief  prize ;  and  Mr.  Hinds  won 
first  honours  in  the  class  lor  Strawberries  with  Sir  C.  Napier,  Mr. 
Wallis  being  second  with  British  Queen,  and  Mr.  Clark  third — all 
staging  excellent  dishes.  A  new,  large,  highly  coloured,  and 
go<^-flavoured  Strawberry  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hinds  was  highly 
commended  by  the  Judges. 

The  Exhibition  was  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Clark,  the 
Secretary,  and  an  active  Committee,  whose  great  courtesy  we 
desire  to  acknowledge.  The  elegant  luncheon  under  the  able 
presidencv  of  Mr.  Alderman  Addyman  was  a  pleasing  adjunct  to 
a  suocessiul  Show. 

BROCKHAM  ROSE  SHOW. 

It  falls  to  my  lot  as  Judge  to  be  present  at  many  Rose  shows,  from 
the  grand  metropolitan  fgte  in  the  Costal  Palace  and  Alexandra 
Park  to  the  small  country  town  in  Scotland  whither  I  hope  to 
wend  my  way  next  month  j  but  my  experience  of  to-day  is  some- 
thing quite  novel — in  a  most  charming  place  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  verdant  Surrey  lulls.  The  grounds  of  Holmwood  Park  are 
opened  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gough  Nicholls  to  the  members  of 
the  Brockham  Rose  Club.  In  a  tent  pitched  under  the  wide- 
spreading  Beeches  are  arranged  the  boxes  which  its  members  have 
entered  lor  competition,  and  in  an  inner  tent  the  various  objects 
from  which  they  are  entitled  to  select  their  prizes,  for  no  money 
is  given  at  this  Show  ;  and  altogether  a  more  delightful  reception 
of  the  queen  of  flowers  cannot  be  imagined.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, as  it  is  confined  to  amateurs  living  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Exhibition  \a  not  extensive,  but  evidently  great 
care  is  taken  by  the  exhibitors  that  the  exhibits  should  be  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  Our  friend  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  whom  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  know  so  well  as  "  A.  C,"  and  to  whom  so 
many  feel  indebted  for  the  admirable  rules  for  judging  which 
mainly  owe  their  existence  to  him,  vrasfacUe  princept^hw  box  of 
twenty-four  containing  some  splendid  blooms,  and  in  his  Teas  and 
Noisettes  some  lovely  examples  of  a  very  lovely  class.  The  stands 
of  twelve  Madame  Lacharme  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stone  and  of  twelve 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  shown  by  Mr.  Mortimer  were  both  so 
good  that  they  received  equal  firsts.  The  blooms  of  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  and  Madame  Margottin  in 
the  winning  stands  were  very  good.  The  prizes  were  allotted 
thus : — ^Twenty -four  single  trusses — first.  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  second, 
Mrs.  Mortimer.  Twelve  ditto—first,  E.  G.  Stone,  Esq.  j  second, 
George  Drayson,  Esq.;  third,  E.  Home,  Esq.;  fourth,  Mrs. 
Seymour.  Six  ditto— Lady  Mary  Legge.  Eight  varieties,  three 
trusses  of  each — first,  E.  Home^  Esq. ;  second.  Rev.  A.  Cheales ; 
extra,  Mrs.  Mortimer.  Pour  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each — first. 
Lady  Lawrence  ;  second,  Capt.  Lang.  Twelve  trusses  of  any  one 
kind— equal  first,  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  E.  G.  Stone,  Esq. ;  second, 
Lady  Lawrence.  Twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes — first.  Rev.  A. 
Cheales ;  second,  Mrs.  Mortimer.  Six  Teas  or  Noisettes — first, 
E.  G.  Stone,  Esq. ;  second,  E.  Home,  Esq.  Best  Tea  or  Noisette- 
first,  E.  G.  Stone,  Esq. ;  second,  E.  Home,  Esq.  Best  any  other 
variety — first.  Rev.  A.  Cheales ;  second,  Mrs.  Mortimer.  One 
device  of  Roses  and  foliage— first,  Mrs.  Brace  Nichols.  Device  of 
any  flower  combined  with  foliage— equal  flrst,  Mrs.  L.  Gordon 
Clarke  and  Mrs.  Benecke.  Hand  bouquet  of  Roses— Miss  Cheales. 
Best  buttonhole  bouquet— first,  Mrs.  Bmoe  Nichols  j  second.  Miss 
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Bdith  Chealet.  Kr.  G.  Fftnl  brought  a  box  of  new  Bomi  from 
the  Old  Nnneriea,  CheBhunt,  containing:  some  fine  blooms  of  hia 
leedlings  Snltan  of  Zanzibar,  John  Bright,  Dnke  of  Teck,  Mrs. 
Laxton,  Bnke  of  Connau^ht,  Harchionesa  of  Exeter,  Ac. ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Appleby  oontnouted  some  cut  blooms  of  Boses  and 
also  some  plants  from  his  nnrsery  to  decorate  the  tent. 

I  have  many  reminiscences  of  Bose  shows,  bat  certainly 
amonffst  the  most  pleasant  of  them  will  be  the  delightful  day 
passed  at  Holmwood  Park  with  all  its  loTely  snrronnduigs.  The 
air  of  qniet  and  refinement  that  perraded  it  was  so  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  best  kind  of  Bnelish  country  life,  and  the 
naceful  hospitality  of  the  owner  added  so  much  of  pleasure  to  it. 
that  I  shall  ever  retain  a  most  lively  recollection  of  the  day,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  Brockham  Bose  dub  may  have  many 
years  of  Increasing  prosperity. — D.,  Deal, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  2nd. 

A  VBBT  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council-room. 
It  was  not  a  ^  show^"  for  there  was  no  attempt  at  display,  and 
nearly  all  tiw  exhibits  were  either  new  or  otherwise  notewor^y. 
Plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and  regetables  were  represented,  and  the 
meeting  was  of  an  essentially  practical  nature. 

Fbuit  Committeb,— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
ICr.  Wm.  Chapman,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  West 
Park,  Salisbury,  sent  a  seedling  Melon  named  "  John  Chapman/* 
which  was  inferior  in  flayour.  Mr.  J.  Dell,  Stoke  BocheforcL 
Grantham,  sent  a  seedling  Melon  of  great  excellence.  He  stated 
in  his  communication  that  he  had  grown  it  for  six  years,  and  had 
found  it  very  hardy  and  prolific.  It  has  a  smootn  deep  yellow 
skin,  slightly  netted,  with  a  very  small  stalk  and  pale  green  flesh. 
It  was  awurded  a  fixst-class  certificate,  and  the  Committee  named 

Homsby, 

called  Mann'^6 

sent  a  dish  of 

Nectarines,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  B. 
Gilbert  of  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford,  sent  a  seedling  Melon 
called  Netted  Victoiy.  It  is  a  fine,  round,  yellow,  very  thin- 
skinned  green-fieshed  variety,  peculiarly  and  coarsely  netted.  It 
was  of  great  excellence  in  flavour,  and  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Gilbert  also  sent  a  red-fieshed  variety  called 
Lord  Mayor^ut  it  was  not  equal  to  the  former.  Mr.  John  Monro 
of  Potter's  Bar  sent  two  seedling  Melons ;  one,  a  red-fleshed 
variety  called  Lord  BaUsbnry,  was  not  of  any  merit ;  the  other. 
Prince  Bismarck,  a  white-fleshed  variety,  was  also  inferior. 

Mr.  Bichard  Gilbert  sent  specimens  of  Laxton's  seedlinr  Pea, 
"  The  Baron,"  one  of  those  large-podded  varieties  like  Superlative. 
He  also  sent  Marvel,  a  flne-looking  Pea  contaiaing  as  many  as 
ten  peas  in  a  pod.  It  was  certificated  at  Chiswick  four  years  ago. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Hardv^  Stour  Yalley,  Bures,  Bssex,  sent  specimens  of 
Sequel  Pea.  This  is  said  to  be  a  free-bearer,  and  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  a  pure  stock  of  Dickson's  Favourite.  Mr. 
Cowbum,  Sunbury  Park  Gardens,  sent  specimens  of  Paris  Green 
Cos  Lettuce  under  the  name  of  "  Sunbury  Park,"  and  Mr.  Turner 
sent  specimens  of  a  new  early  Potato  called  Early  Bird. 

Floral  Committbb.  —  Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Prominent 
amongst  the  plants  exhibited  was  a  collection  of  liliums,  Colo- 
chortuses,  and  Freesias  from  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company, 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester.  Amongst  the  Lilies  were  h.  dalmaticum, 
stately  and  rich :  L.  japonicum  oolchesteiii  (Yan  Houtte).  rich 
cream  colour ;  L.  Brownii,  L.  Hanisonii,  L.  parvum,  L.  Thunoergi- 
anum  marmoratum  flore-pleno,  semi-double ;  and  its  dark  variety 
Honmanii,  and  the  rich  L.  philadelphicum.  Besides  Freesia  r^ 
fracta,  with  its  yellow  lower  segments,  its  variety  F.  refracta 
alba  was  exhibited  and  awarded  a  first-class  certincate.  It  is  a 
lovely  flower  for  bow^nets,  a  rival  almost  to  the  Stephanotis, 
and  has  a  delicately  primrose-like  perfume.  Calochortos  venustus, 
C.  lutens,  and  C.  macrocarpus  were  very  beautiful :  and  exceed- 
ingiy  rich — ^intense  violet^was  Triteleia  laxa  grandiflora. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Pearson,  The  Nursoies,  ChilweU,  Nottingham,  ex- 
hibit four  seedling  from  Pelargonium  echinatum — namely. 
Pixie,  Hybridnm,  Anel,  and  Beauty.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  flowexB  is  rose,  with  dark  maroon  spots  on  the  upper  petals. 
and  white  centres.  The  elegance  and  freedom  of  flowenns  of 
these  plants  render  them  very  valuable  for  summer  decoration ; 
and  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  such  a  collection  after  the  plethora 
of  Zonals,  which  are  now  almost  bewildering  by  their  numbers. 
Mr.  Pearson's  plants  were  highly  commended  by  the  Committee. 

Some  very  fine  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by 
Mons.  y.  Lsmoine,  67,  Bue  de  I'Etang,  Nancy,  to  two  of  which-^ 
Elfrida,  deep  rosy  lilac,  and  Lucie  Lemoine,  blush  suffused  with 

{)ink— were  awarded  first-class  certificates.  The  flowers  are  very 
arge  and  the  trusses  are  |^>od,  and  these  varieties  cannot  fau 
being  valuable  for  decorative  purposes.  A  fizst-class  certificate 
was  also  awarded  to  the  double  variety  A.  F.  Barron,  which  has 
been  previously  exhibited  and  referred  to. 

A  cultnzal  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Heims,  eardener 
to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Avemie  Boad,  Begent's  Park,  for  a 
splendidly  grown  example  of  Cattleya  gigas  with  thirteen  grand 


flowers,  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  this  rich  Orchid  ever  seen* 
Messrs.  Chantrier  fr^res,  &  Montefontaine,  Oise,  France,  sent 
Oroton  Baron  James  de  Sotbschild,  a  very  robust  variety  with 
yellow  and  crimson  veins.  It  was  passed  by  the  Committee, 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  somewhat  coarse  appearance. 

Several  new  Boses  were  submitted  to  tne  Committee.  Mr- 
Turner  exhibited  Dr.  Sewell,  a  rich  velvety  Bose  of  the  colour  of 
Xavier  Olibo ;  petals  smooth  and  of  great  substance,  slightly' 
reflexed,  and  blooms  of  excellent  form — a  splendid  Bose,  whica 
secured  a  first-class  oertificate.  A  similar  award  was  granted  to 
Penelope  Mayo,  which  was  shown  in  a  style  we  have  not  before 
seen,  and  was  superb.  Another  remarkably  fine  Bose  was  ex* 
hibited  by  Mr.  Tumei^-namely,  Harrison  Weir,  a  rich,  full,  solid 
Bose  that  will  be  heard  of  agun.  Its  colour  is  extremely  origltt> 
crimson  scarlet,  and  the  petius  are  of  great  substance.  Meeers, 
Paul  A  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  Charles  Darwin,  a  rather  small, 
well-fihaped,  richly  coloured  crimson  Bose,  which  appeared  idea* 
tical  witn  one  named  Congress  in  Mr.  Turner's  stand.  Messn. 
Paul  also  exhibited  Duke  of  Teck,  too  small  for  exhibition,  but 
a  valuable  garden  Bose,  deep  carmine ;  also  Countess  of  Damley,. 
a  full  Bose  of  excellent  form,  vexy  deep  rose  colour,  and  highlj 
promising.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  A  &>n,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited 
their  fine  new  Bose  Duchess  of  Bedford,  which  has  been  pievionsly 
described, and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it;  they 
also  exhibited  an  attractive  box  of  May  Quennell,  good  blooms  of 
Dtidlev  Baxter,  and  a  few  others.  Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot,  ex* 
hibitea  blooms  of  the  florif erous  crimson  bedder.  and  also  of  an 
nn named  seedling  Bose  raised  from  Maurice  Bemardin.  The 
new  Bose  is  remarkable  as  having  the  refreshing  perfume  of  the* 
old  Provins  Cabbage  Bose,  which  is  not  contained,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  by  any  other  crimson  Bose. 

A  splendid  collection  of  Verbenas  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  CannelL. 
Swanley,  Kent — Beauty  of  Langleybury,  lavender  blue,  edges  of 


and  white  striped ;  Lord  Cranbrook,  immense  truss  and  pips  rosy 
purple^  are  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy  varieties  in  this  fine 
collection,  which  was  highly  commended.  Mr.  Smith,  Tollington 
Boad,  Nurseries,  exhibited  awarf  striped  double,  semi-double,  and 
single  Petunias,  which  were  highly  commended.  Mr.  CauldwelL 
The  Ivies,  Wantage,  exhibited  a  good  strain  of  Auricula-flowered 
Sweet  Williams,  also  good  Antirrhinums.    Mr.  Dean  also  exhibitsd 

food  and  brightly-coloured  Sweet  Williams.    G.  F.  Wilson,  £s^ 
'.B.S.,  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  blooms  of  the  beantiial 
Lilium  Krameri,  showing  its  different  shades  of  colour,  also  vaiie-- 
ties  of  L.  pardalinum.    C.  Pache,  Esq..  Brighton  Boad,  Binning^ 
ham,  sent  plants  of  a  Pelargonium  well  named  Golden  Jewel,  for 
it  has  foliage  resembling  that  of  Gulden  Chain,  with  the  sym- 
metrical double  flowers  of  the  well-known  variety  JeweL    Mr.  B. 
Parker,  Bxotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  exhibited  Umbilicus   8emper<^ 
vivuin,  and  Lilium  marta^n  plenum,  very  double  and  fine.  Measii. 
J.  Laing  A  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  sent  Gloxinia  Papillon,  a  charmingly 
spotted  variety,  very  attractive ;  and  Messrs.  James  Carter  and 
Co.,  exhibited  scarlet  Eschscholtsia  Mandarin,  and  a  i«m"*atfid 
variety  of  Phlox  Drummondii 

From  the  Societjr's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  came  well-floweied 
examples  of  Torenia  Foumieri.  The  plants  have  been  grown. 
under  cool  treatment  and  were  laden  wiUi  richly  coloured  flowers.. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  annual  of  recent  introduction,  and  will 
find  its  way  into  most  greenhouses  and  flower  markets. 


IMPBESSIONS   OF  THE    NATIONAL  BOSE  SHOW. 

That  it  was  a  great  sucoeas,  that  this  was  greatly  owing  to 
the  admirable  arrangemento  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries ;  that  it 
is  a  wonderful  season  for  Tea  Boses  ;  that  such  a  box  as  Mr* 
Cant's  twelve  Boule  d*Or  was  never  seen  of  the  kind  befoier 
and  how  does  he  manage  to  get  that  hard-hearted  Bose  to  opea 
herself  to  him  1  that  Horace  Veinet  and  Marie  Baumann  weie 
represented  in  perfection ;  that  Capt  Christy's  new  seedliag 
brpught  out  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  is  of  great  promise  ;  tb«b 
Jean  Liaband,  though  wonderful  in  colour,  is  inferior  in  loim 
to  good  old  Camille  de  Bohan,  and  that  the  latter  ought  to  W 
shown  more  than  it  is  ;  that  this  is  a  Le  Havre  year,  which  is 
a  Bose  that  everyone  ought  to  have  ;  that  the  Crystal  Palace- 
is  perfection  for  a  Bose  show  with  perfection  weather ;  finally 
that  it  will  be  all  in  our  Journal,  and  that  everyone  is  waotinfi^ 
to  see  the  account — A.  C. 


KINGSTON  AND  SUBBITON  HOBTICULTURAL 

SOCIBTY.^JtJNE  2erH. 


Thb  fourteenth  annual  Show  of  tMs  excellent  Society  was  held 
at  Norbiton  Park  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  on  record.  Stove 
and  ereenhouse  plants  are  as  a  rule  well  exhibited  at  tbia  Show. 
Mr.  Hinnell,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Davies,  Esq.,  Surbiton,  was  awarded 
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the  fint  prise  for  nine  plants ;  Mr.  Crozf ord,  gardener  to  Mn. 
DrnmaffSy  SozMton,  the  second ;  and  Mr.  Moormaa,  gardener  to 
Miss  ChnBty,  Ceotnbe,  the  third.  In  the  class  for  six  plants 
T.  T.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Oiboon  Road,  Kin|pBton,  won  first  honoozs  for 
a  Tei7  eraa  and  well-Uoomed  ooUeotion ;  Mr.  Grafter  was  placed 
second :  and  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  —  Bryaat,  Bsq.,  fint  for 
ihzee  planta. 

6ix  exotic  Ferns  came  from  Mr.  Hinnell ;  Mr.  Attrill,  gardener 
to  J.  0.  Freake,  Esq.,  Bank  Grove,  Kingston:  and  Mr.  Crafter, 

gardener  to  the  Bev.  W.  Fmch^  Woodlands,  Kingston  Hill,  who 
iwere  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names :  and  for  three  plants  Mr. 
J.  Watoon,  i^aidener  to  Oapt.  Candy,  Mr.  Moorman,  and  Mr.  B. 

Wataon  diTided  the  hononn  between  them. 
The  olasB  for  nine  Fuchsias  was  a  yery  good  one,  Messrs.  B. 

Watsea,  Moennan,   Beckett,   and  Crafter  oeing  tm  principal 


In  the  Pe]ai]eoniams  there  was  a  considerable  falling-off  in 
niimben  of  exhibitors  of  these  plants.  The  collections  staged  by 
Mr.  Groxford  were  good,  and  well  deserved  the  awards  givjui 
:to  them^-three  first  prizes  and  one  second.  Mr.  Beckett,  gardener 
to  J.  C.  McConnell,  Esq.,  Esher,  also  exhibited  well  in  the  classes 
for  nine  and  six  Show  and  Fancy  varieties. 

Six  very  tasteful  groups  of  plants  for  effect  were  set  up  for  the 
President's  prize.  Mr.  AttriD  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  Mr. 
B.  Watson  tne  second,  and  Mr.  Buckland  the  third ;  and  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  Sir  iSrevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  for  a  single  specimen 
plant  in  flower  Jfr.  Moorman  won  the  first  prize  with  a  very  large 
Bongainvillea  glabra,  Mr.  Buckland  the  second  with  a  well- 
Jbloomed  Stephanotis,  and  Mr.  Hinnell  the  third  prize  with  a  neat 
plant  of  Draoophyllum  gracile. 

For  cut  Boses  the  heat  was  most  trying,  especially  to  those  who 
liad  a  distance  to  bring  their  blooms.  Mr.  Moorman  was  a  eood 
first  for  twentv-four  Roses,  distinct ;  Mr.  Mace,  gardener  to  Capt. 
East  wick,  Teddington,  occupying  the  secona  place :  and  Mr. 
Oray,  Ditton  Hill,  the  third.  For  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Crafter  was 
phu:^  fint  and  Mr.  L.  Stephenson  second. 

Fruit  was  very  well  shown,  Messrs.  Attrill,  R.  Watson,  Croxf  ord, 
4md  Child  taking  the  princi|^l  prizes. 

Vegetables  were  also  very  eood  and  numerously  exhibited; 
3Cr.  Moorman,  Mr.  Groxford,  and  Mr.  Buckland  being  placed  first, 
second,  and  third  respectively  for  twelve  sorts ;  and  Mr.  Crafter, 
Mr.  Pavey,  and  Mr.  Beckett  for  six  sorts,  were  placed  in  the  order 
of  their  names. 

Dinner-table  decorations  were  as  usual  well  done,  Mrs.  Clay 
■and  Mrs.  McConnell  taking  the  two  leading  first  prizes. 

The  productions  exhibited  by  amateur  growers  were  better  than 
are  often  seen  at  local  yhows,  Mr.  Nagle  and  Mr.  Sutton  taking 
the  lion*s  share  of  the  prizes.  Cottaeers  were  also  in  great  force, 
•and  right  well  do  they  take  the  advantage  of  classes  open  to 
thorn,  there  not  being  a  class  set  apart  to  them  but  what  was  full 
Xo  overflowing. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

OinE  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the  meeting  hall  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last  was  a 
POBTRAJtT  OF  THE  Bev.  M.  J.  BERKELEY,  painted  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Peele  of  Fitzroy  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  The  portrait  is  an 
admiimble  one,  and  is  a  faithful  representation  of  one  whose 
iiame  will  be  a  lasting  one  in  the  annals  of  natural  science. 
The  ultimate  destination  of  the  picture  is  the  rooms  of  the 
Linnssan  Society  at  Burlington  House,  but  it  will  remain  at 
fiouth  Kensington  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  that  the  friends 
•and  admirers  of  the  gifted  philosopher  may  have  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  seeing  it,  and  of  testifying  the  regard  in  which  tney 
hold  him,  by  sending  their  contributions  to  the  portrait  fund, 
«ither  to  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Hogg,  99,  St  Geoige's  Boad, 
Eccleston  Square,  S.W. ;  or  to  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  W.C. 

The  Maidstone  Show  held  on  the  26th  ult.  was,  we 

dure  informed,  an  excellent  one.  Very  good  collections  of 
^^ants  were  staged  by  J.  W.  Braddick,  Esq.,  Lady  Howard  de 
Walden,  Major  Best,  Captain  Brenchley,  G.  A.  Dodd,  Esq.,  Bev. 
49taart  Bobson,  and  others.  The  Misses  Jones  and  Mr.  Pearce 
were  the  chief  exhibitors  of  cut  flowers.  Boses  were  not  quite 
so  numerous  as  usual.  F.  Warde,  Esq.,  of  Farleigh,  gained 
the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  varieties,  while  L.  A.  KUlick, 
Esq.,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties,  and  J.  Hoi- 
lingworlh,  Esq.,  first  in  the  China,  Noisette,  Tea,  or  Bourbon 
•classes.  The  vegetables  were  well  represented.  Fruit  was  not 
sent  in  large  quantities,  but  a  bunch  of  Grapes  exhibited  by 
W.  Lanrenoe,  Esq.,  and  which  gained  the  first  prixe,  was  ex- 
cellent. The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  sent  by  Capt.  Brenchley 
were  also  rery  fine. 

The  third  summer  Exhibition  of  the  Buxton  Hill 

STKBArBAir,  AKD  Clapram  Hobticultubal  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  26th  and  27th.    The 


Exhibition,  we  are  informed,  was  a  good  one,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  interest  taken  in  the  Society's  efforts  to  hold  a  summer 
Show  in  addition  to  their  annual  autumn  Show,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Society  cannot^  we  iQgict 
to  say,  be  congratulated  on  scoring  a  financial  success.  There 
was  good  competition  in  the  plant  and  fruit  classes,  and  vege- 
tables of  excellent  quality  were  exhibited.  A  Society  which 
embraces  within  its  limits  so  many  geod  gardeners  who  are 
anxious  to  stimulate  each  other  in  the  work  of  superior  cul- 
tivation, merits  the  support  of  the  affluent  of  the  district.  Mr. 
B.  Hall  is  the  Secretai^  of  the  Society. 

At  Orton  Hall,  near  Peterborough,  the  beautiful  seat 

of  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Huntley,  we  saw  the  other  day 
the  finest  plant  of  Lauasque  Bose  that  ever  came  under  our 
notice.  It  is  growing  near  and  is  trained  to  the  south  waU  of 
the  kitchen  guxlen,  and  is  evidently  of  great  age,  for  its  stem 
resembles  that  of  a  timber  tree.  The  branches  cover  over  a 
great  extent  of  wall,  and  the  tree — ^f  or  tree  it  is — bears  annually 
man^  hundreds  of  charming  blooms.  A  specimen  such  as  this 
is  highly  worthy  of  being  covered  with  glass,  for  apart  from 
the  'Hilue  attached  to  so  old  and  fine  a  tree,  the  blooms  it 
produces  if  valued  commercially  would  soon  more  than  com- 
pensate for  th6  cost  of  the  structure  necessazy  for  its  pre- 
servation. 

Befobe  our  next  issue  the  great  horticultural  Show 

of  the  year — namely,  the  Pbovincial  Show  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  will  have  opened  at  Preston.  The 
superior  examples  of  culture  of  plants,  fiowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables that  will  be  displayed  in  competition,  and  the  various 
articles  that  will  be  on  view,  such  as  implements,  garden 
structures  and  requisites  in  their  most  improved  forms,  afford 
an  opportunity  for  gardeners  and  all  interested  in  horticultiiial 
pursuits  for  obtaining  information  and  gathering  instruction 
such  as  seldom  occurs.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  many 
employers  are  making  arrangemento  for  enabling  their  gar- 
deners to  attend  the  Show,  for  a  visit  of  gardeners  to  Preston 
next  week  cannot  fail  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  both  to  them 
and  to  their  employers. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  great  number  of  Floweb 

Shows  now  occurring  an  unusual  amount  of  Interest  must  be 
taken  in  gardening  pursuits.  Perhaps  among  no  class  of  men 
is  such  a  spirit  of  emulation  existent  as  among  gardeners  and 
amateurs  engaged  in  gardening ;  and  to  encourage  such  who 
are  endeavouring  to  improve  memselves  and  to  advance  the 
work  with  which  they  are  identified,  we  have  given  this  week 
a  larger  share  of  space  than  usual  in  recording  the  honours 
won  by  skilled  cultivators  in  various  districts.  Very  glad  are 
we  to  note  the  general  excellence  of  the  exhibits  at  many  local 
shows.  Exhibiting  when  not  overdone — i.^.,  made  a  trade  of, 
is  an  agreeable  mcde  of  relaxation,  and  is  a  valuable  means 
of  affording  practical  instruction,  leading  directly  to  improved 
cultivation  and  the  better  management  of  gardens  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  several  horticultural  societies  which  are  esta- 
blished throughout  the  country    . 

The   following  suggestions,    says  the    **  Journal  of 

Forestry,"  will  enable  one  to  measube  the  height  of  ▲ 
TBEE  or  other  standing  object  near  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses. Place  a  small  mirror  in  a  level  position  on  the  ground 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  tree,  then  step  backward  until  the 
top  of  the  tree  is  reflected  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror.  The 
height  of  the  tree  equals  your  height  multiplied  by  the  distance 
of  the  tree  from  the  mirror,  divided  by  your  distance  from  the 
mirror. 

Eucaltpsinthe.— This  is  the  name  of  a  new  French 

beverage  prepared  from  the  Gum  Tree  (Eucalyptus).  IX  is  said 
to  be  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  leaves,  and  to  be  at 
once  grateful  to  the  palate,  exhilarating,  and  not  only  quite 
harmless  but  possessing  many  useful  medical  properties.  Thii 
new  beverage  appears  to  be  largely  made  and  consumed  ia 
Marseilles. 

Pbach-obowiko   has   increased  to  such  an  extoit 

within  a  few  years  as  to  become  a  leading  interest  in  frnit 
culture.  The  Peach  can  be  successfully  cultivated  almost  any- 
where south  of  42°,  and  below  an  altitude  of  9000  feet  Just 
before  the  ripening  season  there  is  much  solicitude  among 
grpwers.  Thousands  of  baskets  of  Peaches  have  been  known 
to  rot  on  trees  in  Delaware  in  a  single  warm  wet  day  from  the 
want  of  dry  air  and  sun.  It  is  claimed  that  few  crops  give  so 
large  and  quick  returns  for  the  capital  and  labour  invested  as 
the  Peach.  The  Peach  business  has  reached  massive  propor* 
tions.  One  leading  Boston  commission  house  last  season  sold 
#140,000  worth  of  the  fruit,  and  smaller  concerns  averaged 
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from  J20,000  to  jnooo.  Nearly  all  the  Penches  receiveiJ  in 
Boston  come  hj  rail  by  quick  Peach-train  tranBit,  avoiding 
New  York.  Lint  season  tho  daily  newspapers  published  inter- 
esting stories  respecting  these  Peach  tmna,. — {Ameriain  Cvi- 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
PROVINCIAL  SHOW  AT  PREBTON. 
COKSTDEBADLE  procrcsH,  we  arc  informed,  has  been  made 
with  the  work  connected  with  the  holiline  "f  the  grest  Show 
in  the  extensive  pmtinds  adjoining  fbe  lYeston  Pleasure  and 
Nursery  Gardenn  at  Bibblclon.  The  site  to  be  occupied  by  the 
gmnd  pavilion  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  mounds  upon 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  arranged  are  now  turfed  and 
present  a  veiy  clToclivc  appearance :  thu  pond  ban  been  con- 
structcil  auil  SUcd  with  wattr;  and   the  artilicial  waterfall. 


which  has  been  ingenionily  and  artiaticallT  deviaed,  ii  in  a 
verr  forwani  state.  All  tlus  work  is  from  uie  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  JohnsoD,  landscape  gwdener,  of  Belfart,  and  late  curator 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  that  town.  The  uprights  for  snnport- 
ing  the  canvas  of  the  pavilion,  and  which  will  be  covered  with 
creeping  and  other  plants,  are  now  erected,  and  in  a  few  daya 
everything  will  be  in  order  for  the  reception  of  the  eihibits. 
Over  the  large  pond  at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds  Mr.  H.  In- 
man,  of  Siretford,  near  Manchester,  is  now  throwing  a  pretty 
bridge,  and  when  completed  it  will  present  a  very  picturesque 
obicct  in  the  view.  The  sides  are  formed  of  gnarled  pieces  of 
polished  wood  of  iantastic  shapes,  and  altt^ther  it  u  a  very 
ingenious  construction. 

Mr.  Barron  with  his  foreman  and  some  men  have  arrived,  also 
10  tons  of  poles  and  canvas.  The  large  tent  audits  adjnncta  aie 
ready  for  the  canvas,  the  walks  all  gravelled,  and  by  the  time 
will  be  well  set  with  watering  and  rolling.    Mr.Troughton,  the 


Manager  of  the  Preston  Nurscir  Company,  has  had  thi 
water  laid  where  necessary,  fo  that  this  iiem  will  not  fall  short 
however  hot  the  weather.  The  whole  field  is  now  being  mown 
over.  About  forty  greenhouses  arc  being  erected,  ami  nearly 
nil  are  being  glazc<l  anil  painted  ;  some  are  expensive,  being 
filled  with  ftnpes  and  piping  by  Messengers:  Co.,  Richardson 
and  Co,,  Halliday  k  Co,,  Perry,  Webntcr,  Crnnston  Sl  Luck, 
and  Thorley.  Boilers,  tents,  wire  work,  rustic  work,  and  other 
ganleu  TcquiBitcs  nre  rcpresf  nteii. 

The  suite  of  oificca  arc  nenrly  complete,  including  post  and 
telograph  offices,  wires  being  laid  from  the  town  to  the  (.-round. 
There  are  rooms  for  Eibibitors,  for  the  local  Committee,  the 
Press,  the  London  Council,  the  local  Council,  the  Secretaries 
and  Clerks,  and  nil  other  necciPary  conveniences. 

Mr.  Troughton  Las  made  a  good  and  firm  road  to  the  tents 
24  feet  wide,  so  that  vans  can  move  easily.  The  entries  we 
understand  nre  very  numerons,  and  everything  is  in  a  forward 
slate,  and  a  great  and  good  Show  is  anticipated. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  E^tbibition  will  be  through  the 
gates  of  the  I'rcf  ton  Nursery  Company,  the  Manager  of  which 
has  charge  of  the  ground. 

The  accompanying;  outline  plan  of  the  Show  ground  will 
fcftord  a  general  i'dea  of  the  arrangements  and  prei>nrations  for 
the  approBchiug  great  horticultural  gathering  of  the  year. 
I,  Appriach  thiingh  the  nui^cry  j  2,  First-class  refreshments ; 
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Bart..W.P.,w 
greenbonse  pi 

Mt.  Mo< 


a.  Joad,  Ehi.,  Oaktield,  was 


iwarded  the  first,  and' 

second  priie.    In  the 

..  .  Bentley,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Gabriel, 

Mr.   Lyne,  gardener   to  A.   t^chluBBer,  Ulsq.,  and    Mr,   StrattoD^ 
gardener  to  Miss  Fotbe  '      '■ 


Fuchsia 


xell  si 


snd  the  competition  was 


Mr.  Lyne,  and  i 
were  placed  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  Caladinms  wero 
well  eihibited  bv  Mr.  Stmtton  and  Mr,  Lvne,  and  the  beet  sii 
Ferns  caine  from 'Mr.  Bentlev,  who  exhibited  an  admirable  collec- 
tion, Mr.  Smith  being  placed  second  with  plants  almost  equal  to- 
them.  There  wer^  five  competitors  in  the  class  for  four  Ferns, 
and  the  collections  were  very  evenly  matched,  Mr.  Lyne  being 
awarded  the  first  prize,  Mr.  Bridf^r  tbe  second,  and  Mr.  Hoonnan 
the  third.  Gloiiniaa  were  betwr  eihibited  than  we  nsnally  see- 
them,  Mr.  Lyne  staging  eome  eioellentiy  puwn  plants.  Zonal 
Pelargomums  were  grand,  Mr.  Lyne  occupjing  the  ficst  plaea  for- 
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nx  pluta,  and  Mr.  Btnttton  tbe  lecond.  Doubles  were  much 
finer  and  better  bloomed  Uua  it  U  coatomuy  to  find  them,  the 
Bftme  exhibitora  (rccnpyiiiR  the  same  poaitioa  an  for  lix  ZoiiAis. 
Table  plant!  were  neU  ihown,  uid  the  best  twelve  came  fnim 
Vr,  Smith,  the  second  best  from  Hr.  Ljne,  and  the  third  from 
Mr.  Stnthm. 

Bosn  were,  condderiiiK  the  heavy  rains  of  Sunday  and  Uonday 
night,  very  well  exhibited,  twenty  collections  being  staeed.  For 
the  special  pikea  offered  by  Kr  I^tof  Lawrence,  &rt^Mr.  Hoor- 
man  easily  iron  the  first  prize,  Mr.  J.  Clark  the  second,  and  Mr,  J. 


Beddin,  gardener  to  E.  Beeres,  Esq.,  Uiird.    For  tweWe  bloom* 


(Epecial  given  by  C.  J.  Dickens,  £sq.)  Hr.  Bcott,  Clinton  Villa, 

Wimbledon,  took  the  first  priie  with '"" "— " —      ■■^- 

entj-Wr  in  th 


exqnisite  cottection.    The 

■   '  -  stand 

byMr. 


best  collection  —  ^ „ „. 

by  Hr.  Hooiman,  and  the  first  priie  for  twelve  was  taken  by  H 
J.  Curtis,  nrdener  to  W.  Barlow,  Esq.,  Atherton  Orange.  Hr.  J. 
B.  Coleby  had  the  first  priie  in  the  amateurs'  division.  "jw 

Both  rniit  and  vegetables  were  excellently  exhibited,  but  the 
judging  was  not  completed  when  our  reporter  left  the  grounds. 

We  nc*'— ^  — :^.-i ^1^— -L .. — V — 


e  noticed  si 


e  cDttagen,  whom 


RHODODENDRON  FEAGRANS. 
We  ficrnreUiiiBhododetidrOQbecauseit  is  not  so  well  known, 
or  at  any  rate  so  extensively  cultivated,  as  its  merit*  deserve. 
In  tlie  collection  of  Mr.  Anthony  Watercr,  that  bos  so  long  pro- 
duced such  a  gorgeous  effect  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  at  Rcg;eQt's  Park,  R.  fragrans,  one  of  the 
smallest  of  all  the  varieties  exhibited,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  generally  admired.  Its  flowers  are  chaste  in  form,  pleas- 
ing in  colour  (deep  rosy  pink  with  nearly  white  centre),  and 
they  Are  delicionsly  fragrant.  Attractive  as  thev  are  in  appear- 
ance their  delightfnl  perfnme  is  their  chief  cnarm.     In  this 


-RUOIIODBNDHON  ntAORAItS. 


respect  (hey  are  surpassed  by  no  other  Rhododendron,  and  ar* 
equalled  byfew  ;  they  are,  indeed,  as  sweet  as  the  Honeysuckle. 
The  habit  of  the  shrub  ie  dnarf  and  compact,  and  it  flowers 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  For  front  rovrs  in  shrubberies, 
where  Rhododendrons  and  American  plants  thrive,  R.  fragrans 
should  have  a  place,  and  it  is  equally  valuable  tor  conservatory 
decoratinn.  It  is  ooo  of  the  most  distinct  and  useful  varieties 
—for  we  believe  it  is  a  hybrid— of  the  handsome  genua  to 
which  it  belongs,  nod  cannot  bdl  to  give  satisfaction  wherever 
it  is  well  grown. 


FCCHBIA  RicCASTONi.— In  the  gardi 
borough,  ne  recently  met  with  what  is 
the  eMtem  or  midland  conntie      '  '" 


Orion  Hall,  Peter- 
Dmmonly  found  in 
—namely,  alarga 
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specimen  of  tbis  Talnable  FnchsiA,  which  has  eridently  pMsed 
limoiigh  muij  wfnten  iiiuB}tn«d.  We  have  seen  this  beantifal 
oldFacMii  in  *'tiee  "  form  in  a  few nrdenB  onthe  sonth  coasts 
itlBo  in  aome  gardena  in  sheltered  districts  in  Scotland,  but 
iMvre  never  ben>ie  met  with  one  in  the  somewhat  flat,  cold, 
and  low-lying  district  in  which  this  specimen  ib  growing. 
The  secret  of  its  pTeseiration  is  probably  owing  to  its  local 
positicm,  for  it  is  growinff  on  a  pile  of  rockwork.  There  it 
not  only  does  not  make  Inaaziant  and  coaseqaently  tender 
growth,  but  its  cinsten  of  coral-like  flowers  are  seen  to  great 
adyantage.  The  fact  that  this  plant  has  existed  so  long  and 
thriyes  so  well  on  its  artificial  altitude  in  a  cold  and  fiat 
district,  suggests  a  means  of  growing  this  beautiful  old  Fuchsia 
in  other  gajrdens  to  which  it  is  now  a  stranger.  The  plant  is 
very  valuable  for  affording  cut  sprays  for  vase  decoration. 


EOMFORD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Thb  annual  Show  of  the  aboye  Society  was  held  on  the  27th  nit. 
in  the  grounds  of  C.  P.  Matthews,  Esq.,  Tne  Bower,  Hayering.  This 
gentleman's  picture  gallery  was  also  thrown  open  to  the  yisitors, 
and  proyed  to  be  a  source  of  great  attraction.  The  Show,  held  in 
a  most  picturesque  spot,  was  scarcely  so  good  as  usual,  at  the 
same  time  it  was  a  yery  creditable  Exuibition. 

In  the  class  for  eight  stoye  or  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  Xr. 
Lane,  gardener  to  G^eneral  Fytche,  Pyrgo  Park,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Bones,  gardener  to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Kayering  Park,  was  second. 
Hr.  Lane  staged  a  yery  eyen  group,  not  large,  but  well-flowered 
specimens.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  lonr  yarieties  Mr. 
Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  was  first,  and  also  for  six  Orchids,  in  the 
latter  staging  good  examples  of  Dendrobiums  nobile,  formosum, 
and  giganteum ;  Laelia  parpurata,  Odontoglossuma  Alezandm, 
fitoneii;  and  Masdeyallia  Harryana.  For  six  Gape  Heaths  ^r. 
Bones  was  first,  and  Mr.  Lane  second.  Hr.  Douglas  was  first  for 
six  foliage  plants,  and  Mr.  Lane  seoond.  The  last-mentioned 
exhibitors  occupied  the  same  positions  in  the  class  for  sik  I^oo- 
pods.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Kr.  Douelas  was  first,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
bams,  gardener  to  C.  P.  Matthews,  Esq.,  second.  Mr.  Bones  was 
first  for  six  large-flowering  and  also  for  six  &ncy  Pelargoniums. 
There  were  also  classes  for  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  Ooleuses,  Oala- 
diums,  double-flowering  Zonal  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniums^  but  the 
specimens  staged  were  in  most  instances  rery  poor.  Mr.  Mead- 
more,  nurseryman,  Romford,  won  the  first  pnse  for  the  most 
tastef uUy  arranged  basket  of  plants. 

There  were  classes  for  cut  xtoses,  but  the  competition  was  yery 
limited.  For  forty-eight  blooms  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  A  Son,  Chelms- 
ford, were  first,  and  Mr.  Meadmore  second ;  the  former  had  good 
blooms  of  Capitaine  Christy,  Comtease  de  Serenre,  Fran9ois 
Michelon,  Elie  Morel,  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamin,  La  Prance,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Cointet,  Bubens,  Souyenir  d'un  Ai^  Ao.  Mr.  Pemberton 
was  first  for  twenty-four,  and  Mr.  Naim  second.  Mr.  Pemberton 
was  also  first  for  twelye,  and  was  also  oommended  for  a  box 
of  eighteen  cut  blooms  of  Marquise  de  OastsUane.  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's  exhibits  were  remarkable  for  their  fre^ness  and  good 
colour.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cioss,  staged  fire  boxes 
of  cut  Boses,  not  for  competition,  which  were  nighlr  commended 
hy  the  Judges  and  much  admiied  by  the  yisitors.    All  alike  were 

good,  the  following  especially  so  r^Amelie  Hoste,  Annie  Laxton, 
btpitaine  Christy,  Oomtesse  d^Oxford  J)uchesse  de  Caylns,  Edonard 
Morren,  Madame  Lachatme,  Mdlle.  ^ug^nis  Terdier,  Marie  Bau- 
mann.  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Princess  Beatrice,  dux 

The  fruit,  notably  the  Strawberries  and  Ors|)es.SMdea  good 
display  and  attracted  much  attention.  For  a  ooUeotion  of  six 
yaneties  of  fruit  Mr.  Bones  was  first  and  Mr.  Lane  second.  Mr. 
Bones  had  good  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  Blood  Pine,  Cit^  Feast  Melon,  Peaches,  and  Neotarines. 
There  was  good  competition  in  the  class  for  oLack  C^rapes,  all 
staging  Black  Hamburghs  good  in  bunch  and  berry,  out  in 
seyeral  instances  the  colour  was  wanting,  the  only  exception 
being  those  staged  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  placed  second ;  Mr.  Tar- 
rance,  Chadwell  Heath,  being  first.  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  for 
white  Grapes  with  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Lane  was 
second.  For  three  yarieties  Mr.  Douglas  was  first,  staging  good 
examples  of  Canon  Hall  Musoat,  Black  Hambuigh,  and  BucUand 
Sweetwater.  Mr.  Worthing,  gardener  to  A.  Moss,  Esq.,  Chadwell 
Heath,  was  second.  Mr.  Bones  was  first  for  Peaches,  staging  a  good 
dish  of  Violette  H&tiye ;  second,  Mr.  Worthing.  Nectarines  were 
poor,  and  no  first  prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  Lane  was  first,  and 
Mr.  IgguMen,  prdener  to  B.  B.  Wingfield  Baker.  Esq.,  OrsettHall, 
seoored  the  prizes  for  Melons.  Strawberries  were  staged  in  large 
quantities,  some  of  them  being  yery  fine.  Some  of  the  exhibitors 
were  eyidently  too  fond  of  monstrosities ;  not  so,  howeyer,  the 
Judges,  preference  being  giyea  to  perfect-shaped  fruit.  For  three 
yarieties  Mr.  J.  Smith  was  first  with  good  dishes  of  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  James  Yeitch ;  Mr.  Groom  was  second. 

The  ye^^e tables  coUectfyel^  made  a  good  display,  but  some  of 
the  exhibits  were  yery  poor  indeed.  In  the  gardeners'  class  for 
eight  yarieties  Mr.  Iggulden  gained  the  first  prize  with  a  yery 


creditable  and  much-admired  basket,  made  np  with  the  following 
Tstietiee  :-^lobe  Artichokes,  Tick's  Criterion  Tomatoes,  fiam- 
meramith  Kidney  Potatoes,  Nantes  Horn  Osnots,  Early  London 
Ovnlifiower,  SeyiUe  Longpod  Beans,  Culterwell's  Telegtaph  Pea 
(the  finest  Pea  in  the  Show),  and  the  American  Strap-leaf  Tux^l 
Mr.  Lane  second.  There  were  fire  competitors  in  tus  class.  ■£. 
Douglas  was  first  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers  withTender-and-Tme, 
and  Mr.  Worthing  second.  Mr.  Iffffulden  was  first  for  kidney 
Potatoes,  yar.  Mona*s  Pride ;  Bouna  Potato  Alpha ;  Turnips,  Sut- 
ton's Snowball :  Lettuce,  Scott's  Superb:  and  Peas,  Huntfaigdonian. 
Mr.  Lane  was  first  in  the  remaining  classes.  Both  the  amateurs 
and  cotta^^ers  sta|^  some  yery  creditable  yegetables,  and  the 
former  fairly  eclipsed  the  gardeners  with  yaees,  button-hole 
bouquets,  Ac. 

BRIGHTON  SUMMER  SHOW. 

Ov  last  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  snltry  weather  the  Brighton 
Summer  Show  was  nel(^  at  the  Payilion.  The  Exhibition  was  a 
good  one,  plants^  cut  flowers,  and  fmit  with  few  exceptions  being 
excellent,  the  prizes  in  all  the  classes  being  fairly  well  contested  r 
and  what  was  perhape  eyen  more  haportant,  the  space  provided 
for  the  Tarions  exhibits  was  well  fillea— no  small  matter  in  these 
days  of  defaulters,  who  at  the  last  moment  so  frequently  upset 
the  well-planned  arrangeuMBts  of  the  Secretary  and  often  b^H 
the  show. 

The  plants  were  the  leading  feature ;  most  of  them  were  good, 
and  some  were  of  much  excellence.  Mr.  W.  Bal(^in,  Hassocks 
Qate,  Cliftonyille,  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  eight  flne-foliaged 
plants  with  a  magnificent  Cycas  reyoiuta  with  a  dense  head  of 
dark  green  spreading  frondage,  quite  12  feet  in  diameter  and 
without  a  blemish ;  a  huge  example  of  Croton  pictum,  wonderfully 
yigorous  but  not  in  good  colour,  much  of  the  young  foliage  being 
of  a  pale  yellow  ;  Areca  sapida,  with  lar^,  fresh,  and  quite  young 
fronoage ;  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  in  which  size  had  also  bc^n  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  colour ;  an  excellent  Latania  borbonica,  a  huge 
Croton  yariegatum,  a  fine  example  of  that  yery  ornamental  Cycad 
Encephalartos  yillosus,  and  a  really  magnificent  Croton  majesticum 
quite  2  yards  in  diameter  and  as  much  in  height  and  splendidly 
coloured.  The  second  prize  was  taken  with  a  creditable  dis- 
play, including  fine  examples  of  Latania  borbonica  and  Dracaena 
Coopeii,  by  Mum  Brodie  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Driyer).  Mr.  W.  Miles 
was  third,  and  had  a  yery  fine  highly  coloured  plant  of  Alocasia 
maororhiaa  yariegata. 

In  the  class  for  foliaged  plants  by  local  growers  Miss  Brodie 
came  first  with  four  good  out  unequal-sized  plants,  of  which 
an  Anthurium  crystallinum  with  ten  fuller  deyeloped  leayes  each 
about  18  inches  by  12  was  yery  beautiful.  The  second-prize 
croup,  which  went  to  G.  Armstrong,  Bsq.  (Mr.  £.  Meachin,  gar- 
dener), contained  a  grand  example  of  Pandanus  Yeitchii  in  splen- 
did colour ;  and  in  the  third-prize  group  a  Caladium  Prince  Albert 
Bdwud  was  striking,  not  only  by  its  largpe  size  but  the  richness 
of  its  leaf  tints  green  intermingled  with  silyery  white,  charmingly 
suffused  with  deucate  pink  and  with  yeinings  of  deep  rich  pinki 

In  the  open  class  for  specimen  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  Balchin  was 
also  first  witb  an  Ixora  ]ayanica  fioribunda  in  fine  bloom.  The 
plant  was  pyramidal  in  shape,  6  ftat  high,  and  some  G  feet  in 
diameter  at  Its  base.  The  second  prise  was  awarded  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Goodwood  (gardener.  Mr.  P.  Rutland),  for  a  large 
Anthurium  Soherzeriannm  with  aoout  three  doien  spathes  not 
omte  all  open.  The  third  prize  went  to  P.  Shenstone,  Esq.  (gar- 
oener,  Mr.  A.  Venall)  for  an  Allamanda. 

Mr.  W.  Balchin  again  stood  first  in  the  open  class  for  eight 
exotic  Ferns,  and  deseryedly  so,  for  his  plants  were  all  fine,  form- 
ing a  bold  aad  graceful  group.  Dayallia  pj^xidata  was  6  feet  in 
diameter.  Then  there  was  a  capital  Dicksonia,  a  Gymnogramma 
Martensii,  the  twining-etemmed  Cyathea  Dre^ei  so  attractiye  by 
the  purple  tin^e  of  its  fronds,  a  Cibotium  regale,  and  an  Adiantum 
Sanctse-OatherinsB.  In  the  class  for  local  exotic  Perns  Miss  Brodie, 
Eastbourne,  came  first  with  a  yery  fine  Golden  Fern  (Gymno- 
gramma Laucheana),  a  still  finer  Silycr  Fern  (G.  peruyiana  argy- 
rophylla),  a  Lomaria  gibba,  and  a  Dicksonia.  A  msplay  of  hanly 
Ferns  by  Messrs.  James  lyery  d;  Son,  Dorking,  consisting  of  some 
serenty  plants,  was  a  prominent  and  attractiye  feature,  to  which 
an  extra  prize  was  deseryedly  awarded. 

The  Orchids  were  none  of  them  large.  Mr.  Rutland  came  flnt 
in  the  open  class  with  eight  good  plants,  the  best  of  which  were 
Brassia  yersicolor  with  seyen  spikes,  an  excellent  Cypripedium 
barbatum  with  abouttwodozenof  its  charmingly  pencilled  flowers, 
and  a  good-sized  plant  of  Lycaste  aromatica.  Mr.  Meachin's  six 
plants  stood  first  in  the  local  class.  His  Lttlia  purputata  with 
four  large  spikes  was  yery  good. 

There  is  always  a  goodly  display  of  Becfonias  at  Brighton. 
F.  Shenstone.  Esq.,  Baroomb  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Yenall),  came  first 
with  four  tall  plants  in  fine  fiower  but  somewhat  wantmg  in  form. 
The  second-prize  plants  were  of  better  form,  but  unfortunately 
betraying  a  little  too  much  floral  millinery.  Of  Fuchsias  there 
were  seyeral  groups,  none  of  them  really  good,  the  whole  being 
deficient  in  finish  and  uniformity. 

The  whole  of  th^sc  plants  were  in  the  pleasant  cool  rooms  of 
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the  PaYilioxi  and  the  remainder  were  in  a  tent  on  the  lawn.  Our 
inspection  of  them  was  a  brief  one,  for  the  tent  was  ezcessivelj 
hot,  there  being  no  ridge  yentilation,  and  the  flowers  suffered  very 
mnch — 60  much,  that  when  oinr  notes  were  taken  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Exhibition  hardly  a  Rose  was  recognisable,  so  much 
were  they  faded.  This  state  of  thinn  shonld  and  could  be  altered 
by  using  a  tent  with  a  ridge  yentilation  similar  to  that  of  the 
Kfcth  aiu  West  of  England  Society.  Of  the  plants  in  the  tent 
the  meet  noticeable  were  a  magnificent  Pimelea  decussata  by  Mr. 
Xeachin,  who  took  first  for  local  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
having  also  a  very  good  Plumbago  capensis  and  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  the  popular  Bou^|ainvllIea  glabra.  Mr.  Balchin  had  good 
phuxts  of  Erica  CSayendishii  and  Bracophyllum  gracile. 

In  Pelargoniums  Mr.  W.  Miles.  West  Brighton  Nursery,  stood 
pie-eminen^  his  six  fancies  whicn  gained  uie  first  prize  in  the 
open  class  being  so  good  that  we  give  the  names  : — ^victor  Hugo, 
IriocesB  Helena;.  The  Rover,  Countess  of  Dudley,  Evening  Star, 
and  Mn.  Hart,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  being  dark  and  the  other 
three  lu^ht  kinds.  Mr.  Miles  also  took  first  prizes  for  lar^e- 
flowered  Pelargoniums  and  zonal  Geraniums,  Mr.  Meachin  taking 
first  for  Pelargoniums  in  the  local  class. 

Ou  Floweri. — Of  these  there  were  Roses,  Messrs.  Mitchell, 
PUtdown,  Uckfield,  winning  the  Ashbury  cup,  value  ten  guineas, 
with  seventy ^two  varieties:  Mr.  Piper,  nurseryman,  TJckfield. 
being  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Balchin  third.  In  Teas  Messrs.  Mitchell 
were  first,  and  amid  all  the  fading  fiowers  their  Madame  Marsottin, 
Adrienne  Christophle,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  Yardon  retained  their 
freshness  and  beauty.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Roses  Rev. 
R.  C.  Hales  was  firs^  and  Mrs.  Woolaid,  Cooksbridge,  second. 

The  Yeltch  Memorial  medal  and  prize  of  £6  for  bridal  and  ball- 
room bouquets  were  won  by  A.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Hudson),  with  creditable  bouquets.  There  were  four  competitors 
for  this  much-coveted  nrize,  and  most  of  the  bouquets  impressed 
VB  as  being  heavr  and  crowded.  In  the  class  for  dinner-table 
decorations  of  wild  flowers  Miss  Chilmaid  of  Eeymer  came  first 
with  three  very  pretty  stands  both  light  and  tasteful.  The  first 
prize  for  stands  with  exotic  flowers  was  awarded  to  A.  Allison, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Downing),  for  a  central  stand  with  three 
tiers  somewhat  overdone  with  spray,  and  two  side  stands  consist- 
ing of  round  glass  dishes,  to  each  of  which  height  was  imi>arted 
by  the  stem  and  foliage  of  a  young  Palm  cut  off  for  the  purpose ; 
Mr.  P.  Gallop,  Western  Road,  Brighton,  taking  the  second  prize, 
and  Mr.  Miles  the  third.  Some  pretty  collections  of  cut  flowers 
were  shown,  Mr.  Ruthuid  taking  first  and  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  Danef  old 
Cottag^  West  Grinstead,  second ;  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Balchin  also 
tating  first  and  second  prizes  for  cut  flowers  of  a  similar  kind  in 
another  class.  Mr.  Cannell  of  Swanley  Nurse^  had  fine  displays 
of  cut  Teibenas  and  zonal  Geraniums,  Doth  gaming  certificates  of 
merit. 

Fnul, — ^A  small  but  choioe  exhibition  of  fruit  was  by  no  means 
the  least  striking  feature  of  the  Show.  Grapes  were  veiy  good. 
T.  B.  Heywood,  Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  Ridout),  truly  winnmg  a 
first  prize  with  three  bunches  of  well-coloured  Black  Hamburgh, 
Mr.  Rutland  being  second ;  Col.  Haddington,  Hurst  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.Wickham),  taxing  first  for  some  excellent  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Mr.  Rutland  being  second.  In  local  prizes  some  well- 
finishea  Buckland  Sweetwater  beat  some  much  l^ger  but  unripe 
Muacata^  and  the  black  Grapes  of  W.  L.  Ewart,  £q.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Yickery)j  were  worthy  of  the  first  prize  awarded  them. 
Peachee,  Nectarines,  Pines,  Strawberries,  and  Melons  were  all  well 
represented,  the  two  firat  fruits  being  especially  good. 


RICHMOND   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Juifl  27th. 

Evert  year  this  Society's  Shows  improve  both  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  exhibits,  and  the  Society  also  enioys  the  most 
distinguished  patronage.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  intended 
honouring  the  Show  with  hi^  presence,  but  at  the  last  moment 
was  prevented  doing  so ;  but  those  highly  popular  Royal  personages 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  and  SlSjBl;  the  Duke  of  Teck  and 
family  were  present  during  the  afternoon,  and  spent  upwards  of  an 
hour  m  inspecting  the  vanous  exhibits.  Previously  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Royalpersonages  the  Duchess  of  Teck  nanded  to  Mr. 
Chancellor,  the  indefatigable  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society,  a  gold 
medal  in  commemoration  of  his  active  services  in  connection  with 
this  Show.  The  medal  bore  the  following  inscription  . — ^*  Rich- 
mond Horticultural  Society.  Presented  to  Mr.  AlWt  Chancellor 
in  recognition  of  his  semoes  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  1875." 

The  Exhibition  was  a  very  large  one,  and  consisted  of  140  classes. 
The  productions  exhibited  for  the  numerous  special  prizes  had  a 
IttTge  tent  especially  devoted  to  them^  it  had  also  the  most  pleas- 
ing effect  of  any  tent  in  the  Exhibition,  A  second  tent  was  set 
^xirt  for  cut  Roses  and  other  cut  fiowers ;  a  third,  170  feet  by  M, 
contained  the  groups  and  the  larger  collections  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  ;  in  a  fourth  were  the  collections  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables ;  and  a  fifth  contained  the  cottagers*  prodndions.  Tne 
weather  was  oppressively  hot,  but  under  the  shade  of  the  fine 


trees  which  abound  in  the  old  deer  park  there  was  a  most  refresh- 
ing breeze. 

Class  1  was  for  a  group  ofplants  arranged  for  eifoct  in  spafie  not 
to  exceed  100  square  feet.  Tnere  were  seven  collections,  and  all  of 
them  were  tastefully  arranged.  First  honours  fell  to  Mr.  Kinghoniy 
Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  whose  sroup  was  beautifully  arranged^ 
and  the  plante  themselves  were  rico  in  quality.  A  splendid  Cocoa 
Weddelliana  gracefully  occupied  the  centre  of  the  groiw,  wiih  other 
Palms,  Dracssnas,  Phormiums,  Aralias,  Begonias,  Crotons,  and 
decorative  Pelargoniums  dispersed  throughout  the  |^oup.  The 
front  of  this  group  was  exquisite,  having  as  a  nrominent  central 

Slant  Todea  superba,  and  closer  to  the  edge  still  a  pan  of  Nertora. 
epressa,  and  an  outer  border  of  Adiantum  gracilhmum  relieved 
with  small  plants  of  Grevillea  robusta.  Messrs.  Hooper  4t  Go.^ 
Covent  Grarden,  received  the  second  prize.  Their  |;roup  was  com> 
prised  of  Palms,  well-coloured  Crotons,  Begonias,  Adiantums 
farleyense.  gracile,  and  cuneatum,  with  an  outer  border  of  Glox> 
inias  and  Lycopodium  denticulatnm.  Mr.  W.  Bowell,  gardener  to 
Sir  H.  W.  Parker.  Richmond,  was  placed  third ;  and  lu:.  W.  Brown^ 
St.  Mary's  Nurs^es,  Richmond,  fourth  with  good  collections. 

Pine-ioliaged  plante  were  numerously  and  exceedingly  well 
exhibited,  especial^  the  collections  from  Mr.  Bates,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Punchard,  l&q.,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  m  the  open 
class  for  nine,  and  Mr.  Kinghom  in  the  class  for  six.  The  first- 
prize  collection  in  the  class  for  nine  plante  consisted  of  Yer- 
Bchaffeltia  splendida,  AJocasia  metaUlca,  Euterpe  edulis,  Pandanus 
y eitohii,  Seaf orthia  elegans,  (^cas  revoluta,  Uroton  Weismanniiy. 
and  a  very  fine  plant  of  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata.  Mr.  Corn- 
hill,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Yrrtue,  Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  was  avrarded 
the  second  prize  in  this  class.  Por  six  foliage  plante  Mr.  Kinf^> 
horn  was  placed  first  with  Stevenspnia  grandifolia,  Euxya  latifob& 
variegata,  a  perfect  pyramid ;  Dickasonia  anterctica^  Yucca  aloif olia 
variegate,  a  very  fine-ooloured  Cioton  Weismannii  and  Pandanus 
Yeitenu.  Mr.  Bates  received  the  second  prize,  and  Messrs.  Hooper 
and  Co.  the  third ;  Messrs.  Attril  and  Cnifter  also  exhibited  well 
in  this  class. 

Perns  were  also  remarkably  good,  and  the  first  prize  for  eight 
exotics  was  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  East,  gardener  to  J.  Wigan,  Esq., 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  who  exhibited  Adiantum  amabile,  Da- 
vallia  Mooreana,  Gleichenia  flabellate,  Adiantum  formosum, 
Cibotium  Schiedei,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Qyathea  dealbato,  and 
Alsophila  excelsa.  Mr.  Comhill  was  plaoed  second,  and  Mr. 
Wells,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Yivian,  Selwyn  Court,  third. 
Por  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  C.  AttrilL  gardener  to  J.  C.  Freake,  Esq., 
Bank  Grove,  Ham,  was  placed  nat ;  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener 
to  A.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Twickenham^saoond:  and  Mr.  B.  Morrell, 
gardener  to  J.  S.  Rutter,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Richmond,  third. 
Hardy  Ferns  were  in  splendid  condition.  Collections  from  Mr. 
James,  gardener  to  F.  Wateon,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  and  Mr.  Crafter, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  Finch,  Woodlands,  Kmgston  Hill,  weie 
very  flne  indeed.  Other  exhibitors  of  Ferns  were  Mr.  Singhom 
andMr.  MorrelL 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plante  were  exhibited  in  the  open  class 
for  nine  plante  by  Messrs.  Jackson  db  Sons,  Kingston ;  Mr. 
Hinnelljgiurdener  to  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  An^lesea  House,  Snrit>iton : 
and  T.  v.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Gibbon  Road,  Kugston,  who  were  placed 
in  the  order  of  their  names,  all  exhibiting  neat  and  well-flowered 
collections.  In  the  class  for  six  plante  open  only  to  the  Richmond 
district,  Mr.  Attrill,  Mr.  Crafter,  and  Mr.  Sallows,  nudener  to 
J.  J.  Flaok,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  were  first  second  ana  third  respec- 
tively. Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  considering  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  were  capitally  shown  by  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Levesley , 
Spring  Grove,  Isleworthu  and  Mr.  Wells,  who  were  placed  in  the 
oMer  of  their  names  in  tne  open  class  for  Show  vaneties  ,*  and  in 
the  class  for  Fancies  Mr.  James  received  the  first  prize,  and  Mr. 
Wells  the  second.  Zonals  came  from  Mr.  Crafter,  Mr.  MorreU, 
and  Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  B.  E.  Tipping  was  first  for  SHver-vaiiegated 
Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Sallows  second,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Wells  third.  For 
Gtolden-tricolor  and  Bronze  collections  the  same  exhibitors  with 
tilie  addition  of  Mr.  Attrill  shared  the  honours  between  then. 
Caladiums  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  Show,  Mr.  G* 
Marlow  taking  the  first  place  with  large  and  well-grown  examples 
of  Mrs.  Dombrain,  Chantinii,  Prince  Albert  Bdwud.  Mrs.  Henzr 
Bull,  Splendidum,  and  Max  Eoch  ;  Mr.  Morrell  and  Mr.  Bowell 
receiving  the  second  and  third  prises.  Foliage  Begonias,  Gloxinias, 
and  lilium  auratum  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Crafter,  King- 
horn,  and  James. 

Orchids  camei  from  Messrs.  Jackson  di  Son  and  Mr.  Bates,  who 
were  first  and  second  respectively  in  the  open  class  for  six  plante, 
and  Mr.  Bates  received  the  first  prize  for  the  special  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  RolUsson  A  Sons. 

Mignonette  was  extensively  exhibited,  there  being  several 
special  prizes  for  this  favourite  flower,  Mr.  Chancellor,  Mr.  Bates, 
and  Mr.  James  receiving  the  greater  share  of  the  prizes. 

Fuchsias,  exceptmg  Die  two  first-prize  collections,  were  poor. 
Mr.  Wells  receivmg  the  flrst  prize  for  nine  plante,  and  Mr.  Morrell 
for  six.  For  a  sin^e  specimen  plant  Mr.  Bates  won  the  first  prize 
with  a  well-bloomed  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Mr.  James  beiaf*' 
plaoed  second  with  Aerides  Lobbii,and  Mr.  MorreU  third  with 
Burchellia  capensis. 
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BosBS  were  very  extensively  exhibited  by  nurserymen,  gar-  | 
deners,  and  amateur  growers.  The  quality  taken  collectively  was 
fairly  good,  and  would  have  been  much  better  but  from  the  ex- 
traordinary heat  which  prevailed^  and  which  is  severely  felt  under 
canvas.  This  caused  some  varieties  to  expand  too  freely  and 
almost  perish  before  the  day  had  passed.  For  thirty-six  and 
twenty-four  varieties,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  in  tneir  customary  places,  winning  first 
honours  in  each  class  ;  Mr.  Rumsey,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham 
Cross,  was  placed  second  in  the  latter  class.  For  twenty-four,  dis- 
tinct, amateurs  (open^,  Mr.  W.  Mace,  gardener  to  Capt.  Eastwick, 
Tedding^ton,  won  the  nrst  place  :  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  gardener 
to  MiBS  Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  tne  second ;  and  Mr.  James  the  third 
in  this  class.  For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  James  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  with  a  very  uneven  stand  j  Mr.  W.  Scott,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  being  placed  second  for  a 
<collection  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  first-prize  collection ; 
rand  Mr.  Stephenson,  gardener  to  T.  Bull^  Esq.,  Teddington,  third. 
In  the  class  open  to  the  Society's  district  only.  Mr.  James,  Mr. 
Laing,  Mr.  East,  and  Mr.  Roberts  appeared  to  share  the  principal 
honours  between  them,  Mr.  James  gaining  several  first  prizes.  An 
•extensive  display  of  Roses  in  pots  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Teitch  dc  Sons  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  which  attracted  consider- 
-able  admiration.  Messrs.  Yeitch  A  Bon  also  contributed  several 
^oxes  of  cut  blooms,  and  being  only  cut  late  on  the  morning  of 
the  Show  remained  throughout  the  day  remarkably  fresh.  The 
«ame  remarks  apply  to  IM^ssrs.  Lee  &  Son,  who  sent  a  collection 
from  their  Ealing  Nursery  which  both  for  colour  and  freshness 
we  have  not  seen  surpassed  this  season.  A  box  of  twenty-four 
Xa  fSrance  were  as  perfect  as  they  possibly  could  be  and  were 
much  admired. 

Fruit. — Seventeen  classes  were  set  apart  for  fruit,  which  was 
generally  excellent.  For  a  collection  of  four  dishes  Mr.  Edwards, 
{gardener  to  J.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  fine  Barrington  Peaches,  Queen  Pine  Apple,  black  and 
white  Grapes,  and  a  Melon  ;  Mr.  G.  Comhill  bemg  placed  second ; 
and  Mr.  Fry^jKardener  to  L.  F.  Baker,  Esq.,  Hay  don  Hall,  East- 
cott,  third.  For  black  Grapes  Mr.  Bates  was  placed  first  with  well- 
coloured  fine  fruit :  Mr.  Peed,  Roupell  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road, 
second ;  and  Hr.  C.  Davis,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  G.  Porter,  Roe- 
hampton,  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  white  Grapes  Mr. 
Fry,  Mr.  Peed,  and  Mr.  Masters,  Oatlands  Park,  were  placed  in 
the  order  of  their  names.  In  three  other  classes  for  Grapes  Mr. 
Bates  was  to  the  front  with  well-finished  examples,  Mr.  James 
taldng  second  honours  in  two  classes.  Mr.  James  won  the  first 
prize  for  a  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  and  Mr.  Morrell  for  a  Green- 
neshed  Melon.  Mr.  Bates  exhibited  a  very  fine  Queen  Pine  Apple 
-and  receiyed  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Lake,  gardener  to  E.  Ascherson, 
Esq.,  Twickenham,  took  the  first  prizes  both  for  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  Mr.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Wells  being  placed  second  and 
third.  Strawberries  were  very  fine  and  were  exhibited  in  great 
numbers. 

Ybg  STABLES. — Good  as  the  fruit  was  the  vegetables  were  better, 
and  a  large  display  was  made  in  the  dozen  or  more  classes  set 
apart  for  their  encouragement.  In  the  collection  of  ten  sorts 
.Mrs.  Mackinnon  received  the  first  Pfi26>  Mr.  Wagstaff  the  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  Coombes  the  third.  The  best  Peas  came  from  Mr. 
Marlow,  Cauliflowers  from  Mr.  Cratter.  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Cucumbers,  and  Onions  from  Mr.  Morrell.  The  cottagers'  pro- 
ductions were  also  as  equally  numerous  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition. There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  special  prizes  which 
we  must  omit. 

The  best  dinner-table  decoration,  consisting  of  three  vases,  came 
from  Mrs.  Butcher,  South  Norwood,  Mr.  Einghom  being  placed 
second,  and  Mr.  Brown  third.  The  first  prize  for  a  single  vase 
fell  to  Mrs.  James  Wigan,  and  that  for  the  best  hand  bouquet  to 
Mrs.  Butcher.  Mrs.  Woodford,  Sheen  House,  exhibited  the  three 
"best  arranged  buttonholes,  and  Mrs.  Gabriel  Moran  the  best  three 
yases  or  ornamental  stands  of  flowers  in  the  Society's  district. 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway, 
for  a  group  of  new  and  rare  plants  ;  a  silver-gilt  medal  to  Messrs. 
'Teitch  &  Hon  for  a  similar  collection,  and  a  silver  medal  to  Messrs. 
Paul  A  Son  for  their  collection  of  pot  Roses.  Bronze  medals  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Jackson  A  Son,  to  Messrs.  Osborne  &  Co.,  to 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  Mr.  James  Wareham,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Messrs.  Lee  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Chambers. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FLOWER  OABDBN. 

The  present  season  has  been  most  favourable  for  such  plants 
.as  are  generally  used  for  carpet  bedding.  Altemantheras,  Pyre- 
thrums.^  £c.,  are  growing  freely  and  colouring  splendidly.  The 
lines,  oivisions,  and  groundwork  where  such  plants  are  used 
Bhould  be  kept  well  defined.  The  success  of  carpet  bedding  is 
<lue  more  to  thorough  keeping  than  elaboration  of  arrangement. 
Peg  Altemantheras,  pick  off  flowers  and  press  close  to  the 
ground  Antennaria  tomentosa,  Cerastium,  Pyrethrum,  Sedums 
iwrsicum,  glaucnm,  and  lividum.  Gnaphalium,  Coleus,  Iresine, 
'Verbenas,  Petunias,  Nasturtiums,  and   other  plants   amenable 


should  be  pegged  with  a  view  to  covering  the  ground  as  speedily 
as  possible,  as  the  season  for  the  summer  display  is  only  short 
at  best.  Beds  that  have  been  mulched  will  require  but  little 
attention  in  weeding  and  watering,  as  much  of  that  labour  will 
be  saved ;  but  those  not  mulched  should  have  the  surface  stirred 
so  as  to  keep  down  weeds  and  keep  the  surface  loose.    Subtropical 

Slants  can  hardly  be  overwatered  provided  the  weather  is  hot. 
[ulch  with  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  staking  and  tying  as  the 
plants  advance  in  growth.  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  should  be  well 
attended  to  in  staking  and  tying.  Thin-out  the  shoots  of  Dahlias 
forming  large  close  heads,  and  secure  each  shoot  separately  to 
the  central  stake  by  looping,  avoiding  bunching  them.  Herba- 
ceous plants  are  very  vigorous  owing  to  the  moist  weather.  Such 
as  require  it  should  have  frequent  attention  in  staking  and  tying, 
having  regard  to  the  height  of  the  plants,  repn^lating  the  stakes 
accordingly.  Herbaceous  Lobelias,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Ac, 
should  also  be  staked.  Pinks  and  Carnations  should  be  neatly 
staked  and  loosely  tied  before  they  are  too  far  advanced.  Pusn 
on  their  propagation  by  layers  and  pipings.  The  latter  strike 
readily  in  sharp  sandy  loam  in  gentle  bottom  heat  as  that  of  a 
half-spent  hotbed,  covering  with  a  handlight,  keeping  well  shaded 
from  the  sun.  and  affording  a  gentle  sprinkling  oyerhead  occasion- 
ally so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist. 

Cuttings  of  Roses  root  freely  at  this  time  of  year,  selecting  the 
ripe  wood,  us  it  will  be  when  the  flowers  are  sued,  and  inserting 
under  handlights  upon  a  north  border.  Teas  as  well  as  Perpetnals 
are  amenable  to  this  mode  of  propagation.  They  also  strike  freely 
in  gentle  bottom  heat,  shading  from  sun  and  keeping  moist  and 
close  until  growing  freely,  when  air  must  be  graduafiy  admitted 
and  the  shading  withdrawn  by  degrees.  Roses  of  the  Perpetual 
class  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  should  be  shortened  back  to  two  or 
three  joints,  cleansing  the  foliage  if  at  all  infested  with  aphis  by 
an  application  of  soft  soap,  2  ozs.  to  every  gallon  of  water  and 
a  pint  of  tobacco  juice,  well  wetting  the  bushes  in  every  part, 
allowing  it  to  remain  a  day  and  then  wash  thoroughly  with  the 
garden  engine.  Stir  the  surface  lightly  and  give  a  good  mulch, 
watering  overhead  and  at  the  roots  copiously  in.  hot  weather, 
encouraging  a  second  growth  and  bloom.  Briar  and  oUier  stocks 
will  shortly  be  in  a  siuiciently  forward  state  for  budding.  Dull 
or  moist  weather  is  most  suitable  for  the  operation,  as  tne  bark 
then  separates  freely.  Select  buds  on  wood  that  has  just  borne 
flowers  ;  they  are  always  more  mature  than  those  obtained  from 
gross  barren  shoots.  Success  in  budding  depends  on  selecting 
sound  mature  buds  and  in  extracting  the  wood,  being  careful  in 
removing  the  latter  not  to  bend  back  the  bark  too  sharp  or  broise 
it  in  any  way,  as  in  that  case  it  will  turn  black,  and,  of  comse, 
fail. 

Clematis  beds  are  beautiful  in  proportion  to  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  plants  at  this  season  have  a 
straggling  grovrth,  and  should  have  the  shoots  spread  out  and 
secured  so  as  to  keep  the  beds  evenly  furnished.  When  left  to 
roam  at  will  they  are  very  beautiful  in  the  wild  or  undreased 
ground,  but  in  their  natural  beauty  are  inadmissible  in  dressed 
grounds.  Climbers  and  other  plants  employed  for  covering  walls, 
&c.^  should  be  frequently  attended  to  m  thinning,  stopping, 
and  nailing,  tying  and  otherwise  regulating  the  shoots,  washing 
as  maij  be  required  with  the  garden  engine  to  cleanse  the  foliage 
of  insect  pests,  applying  if  need  be  an  insecticide.  Roses  of  the 
Mar^chal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Ac,  type  should  have  the  old 
flowered  wood  cut  out,  and  the  young  wood  laid-in  to  replace  it 
for  next  season's  flowering.  Cuttings  of  double  yellow  and  double 
red  Wallflowers  and  double  Rocket  may  yet  be  put  in.  They 
succeed  best  under  handlights,  or  will  succeed  upon  a  shady 
border  if  ke^t  moist.  Bulbs  in  the  herbaceous  bolder  should 
be  marked  with  a  haad  wood  peg  as  they  become  ripened  ,*  any 
clumps  which  have  become  too  large  should  be  taken  up,  the 
border  should  have  a  liberal  addition  of  fresh  compost,  be  well 
and  deeply  stirred,  and  the  best  of  the  bulbs  again  planted.  Those 
not  required  may  be  planted  elsewhere,  or  they  may  be  stored  in 
sand  until  planting  time  in  late  summer  or  autumn.  The  bareness 
may  be  taken  away  hj  planting  any  reserve  plants,  as  half-hardy 
annuals  or  spare  beddmg  plants.  Hoe  and  rake  the  borders  so  as 
to  give  them  a  neat  appearance.  Wage  incessant  war  with  weeds 
by  plying  the  hoe  and  raking  frequently.  Constant  attention 
should  be  paid  to  mowing,  edging  and  rolling  the  walks  in  wet 
weather  so  as  to  maintain  perfect  neatness,  upon  which  so  much 
depends  in  rendering  the  general  effect  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Melons. — There  are  now  so  many  varieties  of  Melons  that  to  point 
out  any  special  kind  as  possessing  particular  merit  were  super- 
fluous. Almost  everything  constitutmg  high  flavour,  no  matter 
what  the  variety  may  be,  is  due  to  the  treatment  to  which  the 
plants  are  subjected.  The  greatest  aid  to  flavour  is  a  rather  diy 
and  warm  atmosphere  with  thorough  ventilation,  but  this  will  not 
impart  high  flavour  to  fruit  that  during  its  period  of  swelling  has 
been  neglected  for  the  want  of  timely  removal  of  the  Bupernuoos 
growth.  Liberal  supplies  of  water  up  to  a  certain  stage  are  as 
essential  to  a  thick  melting  flesh  as  is  the  heat  and  weU-venti- 
lated  atmosphere  to  secure  high  flavour.  After  the  fruit  is  set 
and  is  the  size  of  an  egg  the  laterals  should  be  kept  pinched  to 
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one  leaf;  and  if  this  results  in  toe  much  foliage,  so  that  the  leaves 
npon  the  primary  shoots  are  crowded  or  shaded  by  them,  thinning 
of  the  laterals  must  be  resorted  to,  removing  a  little  at  a  time. 
The  plants  should  be  gone  over  at  least  once,  and  in  the  case 
of  very  vigorous  plants  twice  a  week,  for  the  removal  of  super- 
fluous growths,  the  principal  leaves  being  fully  exposed  to  light 
and  air.    Until  the  fruit  commences  netting  it  should  have  every 
encouzagement  in  swelling  by  maintaining  a  good  moisture  at 
the  roots  and  sprinklings  at  closing  time  overhead.     Close  the 
house  or  frame  at  80**,  and  if  the  temperature  rise  to  85°  or  90° 
all  the  better,  but  after  the  fruit  commences  netting  less  atmo- 
spheric moisture  should  be  given,  a  light  sprinkling  at  closing 
tmie,  maintaining  thorough  moisture  at  the  roots  until  the  fruit 
shows  indications  of  ripening,  when   the   sprinkling  overhead 
should  be  discontinued  and  air  freely  admitted.    If  the  old  shoots 
are  cut  away  the  young  ones  will  soon  show  fruit  and  set  freely. 
If  the  plants  do  not  show  indications  of  a  free  growth,  are  in- 
fested with  red  spider,  or  decayed  at  the  collar,  it  is  better  to 
root  them  out  and  make  a  fresh  start.     Remove  the  old  soil 
entirely,  and,  where  bottom  heat  is  obtained  from  fermenting 
material  only,  a  little  fresh  hot  dung  worked  in  will  sufficiently 
revive  the  bottom  heat  for  this  time  of  year.    Observe  thorough 
cleanliness  in  houses,  as  the  after-success  depends  upon  the  plants 
liaving  a  good  start.    Plant  on  hillocks  rammed  well  down,  and 
maintain  a  moist  growing  atmosphere.    Pot  off  any  plants  re- 
quiring it  and  keep  them  sturdy.    Impregnate  the  blossoms  daily 
until  the  requisite  number  of  fruit  is  set,  then  remove  all  the 
flowers,  and  earth-up  the  plants.    Look   well  after   canker   at 
the  collar  of  the  plants,  as  it  spreads  rapidly ;  it  is  overcome  by 
rubbing  the  infected  parts  with  ouicklime.    Shade  only  to  prevent 
flagging.    Take  care  to  cut  the  fruits  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  stem  when  removing  them  before  quite  ripe  in  order  to  prolong 
the  season  of  supply. 

Cueumbert. — ^This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  for  raising  plants  for 
early  autumn  fruiting,  gix>d  plants  for  planting  out  bemg  had  in 
about  a  month.  Liberal  attention  and  treatment  must  he  given 
to  plants  in  'full  bearing,  thinning-out  the  exhausted  growths  and 
foliage,  laying-in  young  bearing  wood  and  earthing-up  the  plants 
at  short  intervals.  Apply  liquid  manure  copiously,  and  mamtain 
an  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  particularly  in  hot  weather. 
Be  careful  not  to  overcrop  young  plants ;  do  not  allow  the  fruit 
to  hang  too  lon^  upon  the  Yines.  Syringe  well  at  closing  time, 
about  4  P.M.  "So  fire  heat  will  now  be  necessary,  but  when 
making  new  beds  a  gentle  bottom  heat  is  essential  to  a  good  start. 
Dust  the  plants  with  sulphur  about  once  a  week,  and  if  aphis 
appear  fumigate  gently.  If  worms  are  troublesome  water  with 
w^  lime  water. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — Jasminum  Sambac  flore-pleno  has  pure  white  flowers 
sboat  the  size  of  a  Daisv,  which  are  very  fragrant  and  most  useful 
for  cutting.    It  is  easily  grown  from  cuttings  taken  off  with  a 
heel  inserted  in  half  loam  and  sand  and  placed  in  bottom  heat. 
When  rooted  pot  into  8-inch  pots  and  continue  them  in  bottom 
heat  until  well  established,  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  to 
induce  them  to  break  near  the  base  of  the  plant ;  train  horizontally 
so  as  to  induce  well-furnished  plants,  shift  into  larger  pots,  and 
nltimately  train  to  a  trellis  for  flowering.  Turfy  loam  with  a  fourth 
of  well-decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand 
will  ffrow  it  well.  Keep  the  plants  well  syringed,  as  they  are  subject 
to  red  spider,  ^chmea  discolor  andS.  mmiata  are  useful  for  summer 
and  autumn  decoration,  and  should  be  grown  in  quantity — single 
crowns  in  7-inch  pots.    Turfy  loam  or  peat  will  grow  them,  with 
a  free  admixture  of  sand  and  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal,  and  crocks 
broken  rather  small  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  sweet,  good  drainage 
being  provided,  as  free  watering  is  required,  the  plants  being 
epiphytal  in  their  native  habitats.    They  should  be  grown  near 
the  light  upon  a  shelf  or  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light, 
and  then  they  throw  up  their  flowers  strongly,  remaining  in  good 
condition  for  six  weeks.     Tillandsia  Lindeni  \a  very  beautiful, 
liaving  narrow,  channelled,  gracefully  curved  leaves,  which  are 
longer  than  most  of  the  genus.     Its  blue  flowers  produced  in 
Bucoession  from  its  lengthened  scapes  have  a  grand  effect.    It  is 
of  easy  culture,  succeeding  under  ordinary  stove  treatment.    The 
earliest-flowered  Ixoras  will  push  strongly  if  now  placed  in  brisk 
lieat  and  humid  atmosphere,  and  will  flower  aeain  in  autumn, 
being  then  very  useful  for  cutting ;  afford  weak  liquid  manure 
once  a  week  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.    I.  aurantiaca  and  I.  coc- 
cinea  are  two  of  the  best  for  this  purpose.    The  second  batch  of 
Euphorbia  and  Poinsettia  cuttings  will  by  this  time  be  rooted 
and  should  be  moved  into  larger  pots,  as  from  their  free-rootinff 
nature  they  become  stunted  in  growth  if  the  roots  are  confinea 
in  small  pots  whilst  the  plants  are  young.     Cuttings  of  most 
hardwooded  plants  will  now  be  in  a  half -ripened  state  and  will  root 
freely,  especially  if  thev  have  the  advantage  of  bottom  heat  and 
are  kept  close.    They  snould  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  as 
they  may  be  transferred  to  larger  without  receiving  any  check, 
growing  them  on  through  the  winter,  they  then  bemg  consider* 
ably  advanced.    Plants  that  may  be  so  increased  now  are  Com- 
bietnm  pnrouzeum.  Clerodendrons  Balfouzianum,  splendens,  and 
others  of  the  olimoing  section,  as  well  as  the  shrubby,  such  as 


fallax,  fragrans,  and  Ksempferi,  likewise  Bougainvilleas,  Dipla« 
denias,  ^schynanthnses,  G-ardenias,  Hexacentris  mysorensis, 
Ixoras,  Medinillas,  Stephanotis,  Rondeletias,  Tabemsemontanas, 
Thunbergias,  and  Meyenias.  Choice  varieties  of  Gloidnias  should 
be  increased  by  leaf-cuttings ;  they  strike  much  more  surely  now 
than  earlier  in  the  season,  when  the  leaves  are  liable  to  damp  off. 
They  should  be  shaded  from  bright  sun  and  kept  rather  close. 

Young  plants  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  being  forwarded  for 
next  year's  flowering  snould  have  the  shoots  trained  near  the 

flass  m  all  the  light  possible  with  free  ventilation,  so  as  to  induce 
rm  growth.  Young  plants  of  Cleroaendron  Balfourianum  should 
be  continued  in  heat  after  flowering  so  as  to  encourage  growth, 
training  the  shoots  near  the  glass  ;  if  they  require  more  pot  room 
shift  at  once  into  larger  pots.  Turfv  yellow  loam  with  a  fourth 
of  well-decayed  manure  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand  is  a  suitable 
compost.  See  that  Palms  and  Dracaenas  do  not  suffer  from  attacks 
of  r^  spider  and  by  want  of  water  at  the  roots.  Syringing  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  will  free  them  of  red  spider.  Gesneras 
Cooperi,  Donckelaari,  and  others  of  that  type  may  be  increased 
from  cuttings,  the  flower  stems  being  cut  down  to  a  couple  of 
inches  above  the  bulb.  Young  growths  will  proceed  from  the 
crown,  and  these  when  2  inches  in  length  should  be  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  in  equal  parts  of  sand  and  loam,  having 
water  only  to  keep  from  flagging.  After  rooting  encourage  aU 
the  growtn  possible. 

Insects  at  this  time  of  year  increase  rapidly.  Constant  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  fumigation  against  thrips  and  aphis,  syringing 
against  mealy  bug  and  red  spider,  and  sponging  for  the  clearance  of 
scale,  otherwise  the  plants  will  soon  become  seriously  disfigured 
and  many  permanently  injured.  Dull  weather  should  be  chosen 
for  this,  for  it  is  then  much  more  comfortably  done  than  when 
the  days  are  bright  and  sunny.  To  keep  men  at  such  work  in 
hot  stoves  in  bright  hot  weather  is  indicative  of  bad  management 
and  thoughtlessness.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  wet  days 
to  push  forward  the  cleaning  of  plants,  it  being  false  economy 
to  keep  men  working  in  the  rain  when  there  is  pressing  work  on 
hand  under  glass. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to ''The  Editors," 
or  to  ^*  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
Lhat  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as 
doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
rehiting  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Books  (W.  T.  Ward).— On  the  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving 
inaects,  Oreen's  "  Insect  Hunter's  Companion,"  Is.  Bd.  (Van  Voorst),  may  be 
recommended.  "Ms.  Merrln's  **  Lepldopterist's  Oalendar,"  &r.  6d.  (Newman), 
contaiiu  much  valuable  information  about  the  times  of  appearance  of 
bntterliies  and  moths.  As  first  books  on  theae  interesting  insects,  "  British 
Butterflies,"  1#.,  and  <<  Common  British  Motlis,"  I».  (Routledge),  are  good. 
If  a  genanal  glance  at  the  whole  class  be  desired,  the  Bev.  W.  Hanghton's 
"Sketches  of  BriUsh  Insects,*'  Zs.  6d.  (Groombridge),  is  a usef ul  introduction, 
orFiguier's  "  Insect  World,"  6s.  6d.  (Gassell). 

OUAHO  Water  (YT.  &).— A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  guano  to  each  gallon 
of  water  for  potted  plants,  and  half  an  ounce  to  each  gallon  for  plants  in 
beds. 

Alyssxtm  Wibrzbickii  Seeds  (Zr.  5.).^We  cannot  aid  you.  Write  to 
Messrs.  Bollisson,  you  will  have  a  polite  reply. 

Stbavbbbrt  iH»  Z).).— The  Strawberry  is  a  fruit. 

Nbiohbour's  Trees  (E.  W.  i/.).— Unless  we  saw  the  place,  and  had  full 
knowledge  of  the  tenancy,  its  priority,  &c.,  we  could  not  venture  to  give  an 
opinion. 

Peach  Leaves  Diseased  (r.  C.  3.).'-They  are  attacked  by  spot.  De- 
ficient root-action  is  the  cause.  Apply  copiously  tepid  very  weak  manure 
water. 

FUNGUS  on  Boses  {Mrs.  A.  (7.).— See  our  answer  on  page  471  of  the 
previous  volume. 

Grapbh  Diseased  (^W.  J£.  and  K.  Jf.).— They  are  very  severely  spotted. 
The  roots  are  inactive,  and  require  tepid  liquid  manure.  We  cannot  name 
plants  from  such  fragments  as  "W.M."  enclosed. 

Ants  on  Mushroom  bed  (C7<^onl).— Wo  know  of  no  mode  of  excluding 
them  unless  you  can  sprinkle  Scotch  snuff  over  the  surface. 

Vine  Leaves  Diseased  {T.  irw/O-— Water  the  Vines  with  very  weak 
liquid  manure,  and  give  more  shade  and  better  ventilation. 

Grape  Stalks  decayed  ( W.  J.  C.).—They  are  shanked,  and  it  is  caused 
by  defisctive  root-action.    Apply  liquid  manure  to  the  roots. 

Saving  Seed  op  Primula  sinensis  ((7.  T.  JSr.).— Select  sturdy  plants 
in  somewhat  small  pots,  with  a  truss  of  fine  flowers  fully  developed,  and 
place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  they  have  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  In  watering  take  care  not  vo  wet  the  blossom,  and  in  due  course  yon 
will  obtain  a  ftow  seed  pods  from  each  plant,  affording  a  little  seed,  so  little 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  supply  some  doxens  of  plants  must  be  re- 
served for  the  purpose.  It  is  very  advantageous  to  fertiliw  the  flowers, 
using  a  oameVs-hair  brush. 

Grapes  nott  Ck>LOURiNO  (  W,  H,  JSr.).— Yomr  Grapes  are  good,  and  would 
have  oolonred  well  if  the  Vines  had  not  been  overcropped.    The  plants  will 
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noiinJDie  tbe  Gzapea,  and  you  would  do  harm  isther  than  good  by  applying 
whlWmah  to  tbe  glan.  Th«  tfemperatares  axe  right.  Giva  all  the  Tentiltttlon 
poaafble  robject  to  the  day  and  night  heat  being  maintained  at  the  flgnree 
■ubmltted.  Apply  liberally  tepid  liquid  manmre  to  the  xoota,  either  aoot 
water,  gnano  water,  eewage,  or  the  drainage  from  danghlOB,  and  your  On^Mi 
win  probably  inqiroTe  oonaldeEably, 

PBAOHXS  Ain>  NsCTABimES  Dboppofg  {A  ChOttnham  Oardeiur). ~TbB 
•vil  ia  no  doabt  attributable  to  the  trees  having  been  so  greatly  negleotei 
laafe  yaar.  AcoanUiig  to  your  statement  a  great  portion  of  the  young  roots 
Blast  hSiTe  hem  destn^yed,  and  now  that  the  swelling  fruit  requires  support 
the  roots  are  inadequate  for  affording  the  neceesazy  supply.  By  laying-In 
young  wood  thinly,  keeping  the  foliage  dean,  and  procuring  healthy  root- 
action  your  tzees  may  regain  their  lost  vigour  and  bear  well  another  year. 
That  is  tbe  most  that  yon  can  hope  for  under  Iftie  drcnmstances. 

TORENU  FOURKIXRI  (J,  T„  BHxUm).—Yoa  hftve  been  rightly  infonned* 
This  plant  is  an  annual,  and  a  very  beautiful  one  for  grsenlioaaa  and  con- 
servatory decoration  in  the  summer.  The  seed  if  sown  in  spring  prodoces 
attractlTe  flowering  plants  the  same  season.  We  have  had  no  experience 
with  sowing  it  in  Uie  autumn,  but  tbe  exporiment  is  worth  trying  so  as  to 
have  flowerliag  plants  as  early  as  possible  In  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months. 

THBIPS  ON  ViNBS  (Feared).— Fumigate  them  at  once  for  two  or  three 
nights  successively.  The  smoke  will  not  affect  the  flavour  of  the  Grapes 
that  are  just  showing  signs  of  oolouring.  8ee  notes  on  Yine  insects  in 
another  column. 

KxLOirs  FOR  Axjrxna  (G,  A).— Strong  plants  planted  now  and  a  little 
bottom  heat  provided  by  fermenting  manure  will  with  good  attention  pro- 
dnoe  ripe  fruit  towards  the  end  of  Sq;>tember.  LitUe  Heath  is  one  of  tiie 
most  hardy,  and  Victory  of  Bath  is  a  free-eetting  and  excellent  variety. 

Pklabgohium  Flowbrs  DROPPma  (fr.  T.  F.),—A.  little  ordinary  gum 
dissolved  in  water  and  a  drop  placed  at  the  base  of  the  petals  will  prevent 
them  dropping  during  tbe  transit  of  the  flowers.  The  flowers  should  be 
tied  in  rather  close  bunches,  which  should  be  enclosed  in  tteue  paper,  and 
be  further  securelv  packed  with  wadding.-  Only  a  rvary  little  of  ibe  gum 
must  be  tipplM.  with  a  small  brush. 

Raising  Pkrenniai^  Flowxbs  (Ao6#rO.— Sow  the  seed  a*  oooe  te 
shallow  drills  in  an  open  border,  covering  it  very  slightly  with  fine  soil.  A 
few  plants  suitable  for  your  purpose  are  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  Can- 
terbiny  Bells,  Delphinium  fonnoeum.  Scabious,  Antirrhinums,  and  Brompton 
and  East  Lothian  Stocks.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be 
handled  they  may  be  transplanted  a  few  inches  apart  in  nursery  beds,  and 
in  October  they  may  be  removed  to  their  flowoing  quarters. 

Names  of  Plants  {6.  H.  C).— Gongoro  atro-purpurea,  and  apparently 
Maarillaria  tetngooat  (/oAa  C%ile).— We  cannot  name  plants  from  mere 
leaves. 
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MAKING  PASTURE  AND  MEADOW  HAY. 

Ths  making  of  meadow  and  pasture  haj  must  be  considered 
as  a  yery  different  matter  from  that  of  making  field  hay ;  and 
although  the  machinery  in  use  is  the  same  as  used  for  cutting  ftn<^ 
making  field  hay,  yet  upon  irrigated  meadows  and  others  with 
wide  open  trenches  the  mowing  machine  is  not  always  available. 
It  is  the  same  to  some  extent  in  the  park  pastures  sometimes 
where  there  are  a  number  of  ornamental  trees,  for  although 
where  the  ground  is  lerel  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grass  may 
be  cut  with  the  mower,  yet  under  the  trees  the  grass  is  usually 
cut  with  the  scythe,  and  particularly  when  the  trees  are  elms. 
These  are  sure  to  have  a  number  of  runner  roots,  which  throw  up 
small  twigs  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  trees.  Some  of 
them  have  very  hard  stems,  which  would  be  liable  to  break  the 
knives  of  the  mowing  machine  or  disarrange  the  working  parts 
of  the  implement.  It  is  therefore  safer  to  use  the  scythe  in  such 
cases.  In  order  that  dry  pasture  land  and  meadows  should  be  in 
good  order  for  cutting  the  grass  with  the  mowing  machine  the 
ground  should  be  looked  over  in  early  spring  and  all  stones  picked 
up  and  removed  j  and  in  the  case  of  park  lands  with  timber  about 
it  should  be  looked  over  in  the  month  of  April,  lor  the  winds 
peculiar  to  the  month  of  March  will  be  sure  to  scatter  over  the 
pasture  more  or  less  the  dead  broken  branches  from  the  omamenta 
timber.  In  some  of  the  moist  meadows  requiring  open  trenohes 
to  lay  them  dry  it  is  best  to  pipe-dram  the  trenches  and  fill-in 
level  with  the  surface.  The  grass  may  then  be  cut  with  the 
machine ;  whereas  without  this  advantage  the  crop  must  be  cut 
with  the  scythe,  which  in  districts  where  labourers  are  scaroe  is 


In  order  that  the  meadows  should  have  the  fbll  advantage  of 
the  season  they  should  be  laid  up  and  neither  tsd  by  osttle  or 
■lieep  after  the  1st  of  February,  and  as  soon  after  as  convenient 
they  should  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  iron  roller.    In  some  meadows, 


even  after  pipe-draining,  there  will  still  remain  patches  which 
prodnoe  the  small  rushes,  and  as  these  always  start  in  growth 
before  the  sweet  grasses  they  should  be  out  over  with  the  scyUw 
in  the  month  of  April,  which  will  not  only  prevent  the  mshea 
from  overpowering  the  best  grasses,  but  it  will  effectually  keej^ 
down  the  ooarser  grasses,  which  may  be  cut  with  the  raahee,  and 
tiius  improve  the  general  quality  of  the  hay.  Tlie  time  at  whieh 
grass  should  be  cut,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  hay  and  other 
mtttten,  is  of  coDoderable  importance.  Jor  instance,  on  mnch  of 
the  park  land  and  dry  pastures  of  a  dry  season  it  should  be  par* 
ticularly  noticed  whether  the  finer  and  bottom  grasses  are  grofw- 
ing,  and  if  not  the  sooner  the  grass  is  cnt  the  better.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  season  is  showeiy  and  the  gronnd  moist,  although 
the  f  orwardest  grasses  may  be  in  bloom,  yet  the  bottom  and  fine 
grass  will  continue  to  grow  and  make  up  a  heavy  crop,  in  which 
case  the  cutting  may  be  deferred  until  the  Dutch,  the  snckling, 
the  bird's-foot  tiefoU  or  yellow-blossomed,  tiie  broom  gzaBS,aad 
others  are  in  fiower.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  colour 
of  the  hay  and  the  aroma  is  a  tolerable  guide  to  quality,  but 
this  is  often  carried  too  far  and  accepted  as  the  only  critericm 
of  value,  for  the  <<  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  "  which  coBtribntes 
to  nearly  all  pasture  hay  the  fragrant  aroma  is  often  found  on  the 
poorest  of  grass  leads.  This  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  hax 
sold  in  the  metropolitan  and  other  maxkiets  being  of  bat  little 
feeding  value,  although  sold  at  a  high  price  by  reaeon  of  its  bright 
green  colour  and  sweet  scent. 

The  time  for  cutting  grass  in  the  water  meadows  is  diffecsM 
altogether,  for  where  there  is  a  full  crop,  whether  the  grasses  are 
in  bloom  or  not,  it  should  be  cut.    If  allowed  to  remain  too  lon^ 
the  grass  becomes  laid  or  lodged,  and  that  next  the  gronad  the 
leaves  of  the  grass  become  partially  decayed,  which  not  eoly 
damages  the  quality  of  hay,  but  increases  the  cost  of  cutting,  and 
delays  and  deteriorates  the  succeeding  crop.    As  before  stated, 
wherever  the  mowing  machine  can  be  used  on  pastures  or  mcadues 
it  should  be  adopted,  not  only  because  it  saves  the  labour  of  nany 
men  as  compared  with  the  scythe,  but  also  because  it  is  higUj 
desirable  that  all  the  grass  intended  to  make  up  one  rick  of  hay 
should  be  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time,  so  thai  all 
should  be  ready  for  carting  together,  and  the  rick  finished  and 
topped  to  prevent  exposure  to  the  weather.    After  cutting  the 
grass  the  chief  point,  as  regards  making  the  hay,  is  to  take  into 
consideration  the  bulk  of  the  crop  and  the  character  of  the  season. 
If  the  crop  is  light  and  the  weather  dry  ujpon  the  upland  and 
park  pastures  it  often  requires  littie  or  no  labour  beyond  cutting^ 
rowing  in,  and  carting.    We  have  on  various  occasions  cut  the 
grass  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  got  it  into  rick  as 
well-made  hay  in  the  evening.    Although  this  is  qnite  exceptional 
it  goes  to  show  that  the  grass  in  a  dry  time  may  not  be  tedded 
several  times,  but  the  swathe  only  turned,  and  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  may  be  carried  to 
the  stack.    This  plan,  however,  chiefly  applies  to  dry  pastorea 
and  when  the  hay  is  required  for  consumption  on  the  home  fana, 
because  in  case  it  is  required  for  sale  more  care  must  be  taken  te 
preserve  the  colour,  as  colour  means  quality  in  the  ^es  of  the 
hay  dealer.    Therefore  in  low-lying  meadows  subject  to  night 
fogs  the  hay  should  always  after  being  tedded  be  made  into  small 
pooks,  called  grassoocks,  for  the  night,  and  then  spread  again  into 
rows  in  the  morning,  and  if  suffioientiy  made  be  got  into  larger 
rows  just  before  the  waggon,  as  it  Is  best  to  be  taken  up  hot  oot 
of  the  rew. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question  of  treatment  of  the  grass  for 
hay  when  by  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  the  general  character 
of  the  season  we  may  feel  assured  that  showery  and  diificult  hay- 
making weather  will  prevail  In  that  case,  instead  of  tedding,  it 
will  he  well  to  only  turn  the  swathe  on  the  second  day  alter 
cutting ;  on  the  third  day  to  get  the  hay  into  small  poo^,  and 
then  make  two  or  three  pooks  into  one  on  the  day  foUowingi  \» 
which  case  the  hagr  will  have  retained  its  coleiir.  Bet  we  ment 
etui  be  eoctNnely  jealoue  of  the  weather,  and  thfowopen  the  lavge 
pooks  to  get  them  dry  for  carting,  but  only  in  the  jiromiae  of  a 
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iiiie  drjing  di^,  And  the  prdbability  of  Btaclring  the  hay  the  Bune 
or  toltowiag  daj.  If  the  liukter  the  hay  miiBt  again  be  pooked  for 
the  night.  In  tiie  water  meadows  or  on  rich  aUnvial  soils  it  is 
<ffffff»«y«  to  cot  the  aftergrowth  for  hay,  in  the  making  of  which  it 
is  oftentimes  best  not  to  ted  the  prass,  bat  simply  make  it  into 
gzassoocks,  and  tnxn  them  as  occasion  may  xeqnire.  Bnt  we  mnst 
remember  that  in  the  short  days  of  autumn  that  we  cannot  expect 
the  hay  to  dr^  quickly,  therefore  to  keep  the  hay  in  small  cocks 
and  gire  it  time  is  blest.  It  will  be  gradually  making  without 
risk,  the  cocks  being  only  turned  over  occasionally ;  the  colour  of 
t^nay  will  ^en  be  preserved.  We  knew  last  antnnm  hay  made 
in  this  way  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  white  hoar  frostfin  the 
mominra  was  observed  on  the  top  of  the  pooks,  yet  this  hay  was 
«f«ntaauy  got  to  stack  in  fair  oonditioii  fvt  consumption  of  stock 
on  ^Am  home  fmo. 

In  nuddng  the  stand  or  staddle  for  the  ricks  it  is  of  importance 
titttt  the  mze  of  the  stand  should  be  adapted  to  the  qoantitjr  of  hay 
to  be  stacked,  and  we  allow  as  a  ^neral  rule  that  for  20  tons  of 
hay  the  stand  should  be  18  feet  wide  and  80  feet  long.    There  is 
jnactically  a  great  objection  to  the  stand  being  made  too  large  or 
loo  small  for  the  quantity  of  hay,  and  to  have  the  full  advantage 
of  a  proper  adjustment  the  size  may  be  easily  altered  according  to 
the  measurement  we  have  laid  down  for  20  tons  in  a  rick,    liany 
of  the  statements  made  in  our  article  upon  field  hay  will  equally 
apply  to  the  making  ricks  of  pasture  ha^.    For  the  improvement 
<n  Jia^  our  remai^  relating  to  spice  will  apply  with  still  more 
force  m  the  case  of  meadow  or  pasture  hay,  for  it  will  not  only 
improve  hay  injured  by  rain  as  stated  in  reference  to  field  hay, 
bnt  in  the  case  of  water  meadow  hay  partially  injured  through  the 
ezoQss  of  crop  and  the  decay  of  the  grass  atl)ottom  it  will  improve 
and  give  the  nay  a  pleasant  and  grateful  flavour,  and  induce  the 
cattle  to  eat  it^  which,  under  oidmary  circumstances,  the^  would 
scarcely  eat  with  any  advantage.     This  matter  of  spicmg  also 
applies  with  benefit  to  the  hay  made  from  the  poor  and  coarse 
grasses,  the  produce  of  poor  and  mossy  pastures.    For  this  pur- 
pose the  fouowing  mixture  is   recommended: — Fenugreek   in 
powder,  112  IbsL:  pimento,  4  lbs. ;  aniseed,  4  lbs. ;  caraway,  4  lbs. ; 
cnmin^  2  lbs.    The  quantily  to  use  for  a  ton  of  hay  of  the  spioe 
matenals  is  from  2^  to  8  lbs. ;  the  cost  is  lOd.  per  pound. 

WOBK  ON  THE  UOJUE  FABM. 

Hone  Labom'. — ^As  last  as  the  hay  is  fit  for  carting  the  horses 

will  now  be  almost  dail;^  employed  in  carrying  it  to  the  rick. 

When  the  weather  is  fine  it  is  well  at  such  a  busy  period  to  do  the 

cultivation  for  turnips,  Ac,  in  the  mornings  and  carry  hay  in  the 

afternoon,  as  it  is  ailways  in  better  condition  in  the  afternoon, 

partlcDlarly  in  hot  still  weather,  the  dews  being  often  so  heavy  in 

the  momhigs.    It  is  well  also' to  be  entirely  prepared  for  stacking 

the  hay  as  soon  as  ready  by  having  the  materials,  such  as  faggots, 

inx,  at  hand  for  making  the  rick  stands.    Horse-hoeing  will  now 

be  zeqtured  for  the  mangold,  early  cabbages,  carrots,  kohl  rabi, 

dPB.,  and  also  the  Swedish  turnips  where  sown  early,    in  the  case 

of  wet  weather  following  immediately  after  the  horse-hoeing,  the 

couch  gruMs  and  any  weeds  which  may  be  likely  to  stzike  again 

should  be  picked  up  by  the  women. 

ffattd  Labour. — The  mangold  crop  and  early  Swedes  may  now 
be  Mt  out,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  strongest  plants 
should  be  left  in  preference  to  leaving  them  at  any  exact  distance 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  very  fact  of  the  strongest  plants  bemg 
exhibited  shows  that  they  have,  in  preference  to  the  weaker  ones, 
got  hold  of  the  manure,  and  in  consequence  wHl  go  on  to  maturity 
with  the  greater  probability  of  becoming  the  largest  roots,  and 
better  able  also  to  withstand  any  attack  nom  enemies  such  as  the 
brown  grub,  Ac  The  hoeing  of  carrots  should  now  be  persevered 
with  in  order  to  keep  the  land  p^ectly  clean,  and  if  they  are  set 
out  in  the  rows  let  it  be  done  with  a  small  4-inch  hoe.  We  prefer 
to  clean  the  rows  and  let  the  plants  remain  yet  awhile ;  and  when 
the  roots  are  about  the  size  of  the  finger  they  may  be  huid-puUed 
for  cattle,  pigs,  Ac.  as  upon  certain  occasions  we  have  pulled  as 
much  as  ten  to  twelve  tons  per  acre,  and  removed  daily  for  feeding 
pBTpoees.  This  not  only  preserves  a  sufficient  numbler  of  plants 
to  insure  them  against  their  only  enemy  the  grub,  but  in  the  act 
of  pnlling  it  opens  the  soil  and  allows  the  remaining  plants  to 
awell  with  great  ease.  In  this  maimer  we  have  pulled  fourteen 
tons  to  the  acre  for  immediate  use,  and  the  main  crop  has  pzodoced 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  per  acre  according  to  the  season. 
Ab  soon  as  any  deficiency  of  plants  is  discovered  in  the  mangold 
crop  it  is  advisable  to  plant  out.  to  fill  up  vacancies,  some  good 
strong  cabbage  plants  of  the  Cnampion  Cattle  cabbage  variety, 
these  being  the  best  for  the  purpose,  as  fewer  plants  will  be  re* 
<|nired,  the  heads  coming  so  large.  Although  the  weather  may 
be  dry  and  the  ground  hard,  yet  they  are  bound  to  live  and  grow 
if  they  are  set  with  the  spade,  as  it  opens  the  land  so  that  the 
plants,  although  they  may  be  long  ana  strong,  are  introduced  into 
the  moist  ground,  so  essential  to  their  taking  root,  and  if  the 
heart  of  the  plant  is  buried  about  an  inch  so  much  the  better  in 
yery  hot  weather. 

Thb  work  of  cutiing  the  hogweed  and  coarse  grass  on  the 
borders  of  the  fields  is  still  continued,  and  where  cut  first  the 
second  cutting  is  now  ready.    Our  store  pigs  which  arc  now  I 


receiving  this  kind  of  gteen.  food  are  doing  remarkably  well.  In 
addition  to  the  border  grass  they  get  a  small  quantity  of  broken 
and  soaked  Indian  com,  with  barleymeal  mixed  so  as  to  form  a 
pudding.  Where  the  farm  buildings  are  usually  coated  with  tar 
or  paint  this  is  the  best  time  for  doing  the  work,  and  we  are  now 
using  coal  tar  from  the  gasworks  for  the  purpose ;  and  we  find 
that  cheap  boarding,  such  as  that  cut  from  fir  trees  or  elm,  will 
last  a  great  many  years  when  it  is  kept  tarred  at  the  proper  season, 
it  being  necessary  that  the  wood  should  be  perfectly  dry  before 
either  paint  or  tar  is  used.  The  herdsman  or  dairyman  should 
now  be  aUve  to  the  advantage  in  summertime  of  takmg  the  dairy 
cows  from  the  shaded  pastures  to  their  stalls  when  the  sun  is  in 
full  power.  If  left  to  the  shade  of  trees  only  they  still  suffer 
from  the  annoyance  of  flies,  and  leave  their  manure  also  where  it 
does  no  good.  When,  however,  the  animals  are  driven  to  thehr 
pens  from  about  eleven  o'clock  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
they  will  be  free  from  flies,  and  if  they  get  a  bait  of  green  fodder 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  so  much  the  better.  They  will  not  only 
give  more  milk,  but  will  give  it  down  more  kindly,  when  they 
lead  a  quiet  life  in  the  stalls  free  from  the  irritation  of  flies.  The 
heifers  on  the  home  farm  that  may  now  be  from  eighteen  months 
to  two  years  of  age  should  be  put  to  the  bull  in  July  and  August, 
as  they  wiU  then  come  to  calve  at  a  favourable  tune  of  year — 
that  is,  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  early  part  of  May,  with  a 
prospect  of  plenty  of  grass  before  them. 


ROYAL  COUNTIES  SHOW. 

T&ULT.  a  thing  of  progress.  But  a  few  years  since  it  was  open 
on  one  day  for  a  few  hours  at  BasingBtoke,  now  it  takes  four  days. 
A  small  field  sufficed  to  hold  everything  connected  with  it,  now  it 
covers  22  acres,  and  in  every  way  reminds  one  of  tiie  Boyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England.  It  moves  about  from  town  to  town 
in  the  two  counties — ^favoured  Hants  and  Berks,  containing  the 
residences  of  our  Sovereign. 

The  spot  where  the  Show  was  held  this  year  was  well  chosen 
It  woula  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  locality  than  South- 
ampton Common.  Not  a  common  in  the  osdinaiT  sense  of  the 
word;  not  land  with  "barren"  written  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
bearing  for  its  crop  a  scanty  and  stunted  portion  of  heath,  but 
boasting  of  oaks  that  have  been  centuries  attainiuji^  their  present 
size,  ana  of  underwood  6  or  7  feet  high,  growing  in  patches  and 
affording  shelter  both  for  man  and  b^t.  It  is  the  sort  of  spot 
where  from  facility  of  concealment  Prince  Hal  might  have  chased 
Falstaff,  or  where  in  earlier  days,  spite  of  its  contiguity  to  a  con- 
siderable town,  a  strong  body  of  totders  ere  they  left  the  open 
would  conceal  money  and  valuables,  and  perhaps  calculate  and 
organise  means  of  defence  before  tney  entered  the  wood.  We 
are  happy  to  live  in  quieter  days,  when  the  glades,  solitudes,  anjd 
thickets  may  be  put  to  quieter  and  more  peaceful  pursuits.  It  is 
said  by  a  poet — 

**  Our  groves  were  planted  to  conceal  at  noon 
The  pensiTe  wanderer  beneath  their  Bhadee." 

The  very  mention  of  shade  is  refreshing.  If  there  were  ever 
weather  when  we  would  run  into  water  or  under  trees  to  find 
shelter  from  the  sun  (thermometer  at  90°  in  the  shade),  it  was  on 
the  days  of  this  enjoyable  Show.  The  common  was  a  beautiful 
sight :  the  dusty  road  was  deserted  for  the  green  sward,  and  little 
biots  of  well  and  gaily  dressed  people  were  now  seen,  now  hidden, 
as  they  passed  among  the  thickets,  and,  although  out  of  sight, 
could  be  traced  by  the  ringing  laughter  that  was  heard.  The 
roadside  inn  was  dressed-out,  and  the  outer  accommodation  was 
such  that  we  should  ahnost  call  it  the  English  T^niers,  or  wish 
that  Wilkie  were  still  among  us  to  hand  down  to  the  future  a 
representation  of  one  of  our  agricultural  outinffs,  and  disnel  the 
idea  so  common  in  other  countries  that  an  Englishman  takes  his 
pleasure  sadly.  We  have  a  great  respect  for  the  roadside  inns. 
They  have  an  air  of  comfort  not  to  be  found  in  modem  and  more 
pretentious  buildings  dignified  by  the  name  of  hotels.  The  old 
roadside  inn  was  a  home  to  the  wayfarer  who  stopped  there.  We 
saw  such  an  one  covering  much  ground ;  when  it  was  built  hmd 
was  not  sold  by  the  foot.  A  good,  large,  wide  entrance ;  a  large 
bow  window  on  each  side  ;  seats  in  front  of  the  house ;  a  settle 
round  a  patriarchal  tree,  and  all  crowded.  Booths  had  establiehed 
themselves,  shows  made  a  great  display,  and  here  and  there  a 
brown  gipsy  promised  all  things  to  all  people.  Clever  people ! 
they  offer  that  which  all  want,  but  do  not  at  once  give  all.  There 
remains  yet  something  better  behind,  but  **  sfae  should  lose  her 
gift  if  she  told  it  for  anything  but  silver,"  and  so  one  of  the  few 
sixpences  see  the  light  to  purchase  the  knowledge  **  that  she  will 
on  that  day  see  a  dark  man,  and  the  planets  assure  her  that 
thouigh  hot-tempered  he  will  make  a  very  good  husband."  This, 
however,  is  outside,  and  our  principal  work  lies  within  ;  but  yet 
these  are  accessories,  and  some  who  have  seen  many  and  foreign 
climes  may  dwell  on  such  a  scene  as  was  here,  and  find  it  would 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  foreign  fdtes.  We  cannot  dweO 
longer  among  our  rural  scenery  and  its  inhabitants,  but  it  will  be 
long  before  we  foq^t  it.  Our  first  feeling  after  we  had  entered 
the  Show-yard  gates  was  one  of  surprise  at  the  growing  dimensions 
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of  the  Show,  and  next  admiration  of  the  ipot  choaen 
StsD^ng  close  to  Cbe  orcbestra  and  looking  tow«rda  tht 
B  BJslit  of  marreUoas  beaaty. 

The  ponltiyShow  waa  a  longitride  in  advance  and  Teryaaperior 
to  anj  ws  have  before  HOen.  Aji  ibould  lie  at  an  agricultural 
meeting  Doriiasi  headed  the  list,  inviting  competiton  foi 
prfiea.  There  wae,  perbapi,  leae  improiemeDt  in  this  clae*  1 
m  some  othen,  but  the  fact  ia  eaailj  explained,  Hampebire  ii 
come  the  home  of  aome  of  the  beat  DorkingB  that  ore  bred — t 
that  are  "  to  the  fore  "  in  almoet  every  prize  eheet.  We  hav 
heeitation  in  saying  the  winners  here  would  have  had  the  e 
position  anywhere.  The  two  claasea  of  Cochiai  were  well  f 
with  good  birds,  and  well-known  names  will  be  seen  among 
diitin^Bhed.  We  thought  there  were  birds  of  nnusnal  mer 
the  Bnffa  and  White.    The  Dark  Brahmat  were  well  represet 

and  the  priie  birds  were  very  large  and  heavy.     They  were  i 

numerons  and  more  meritonoos  than  their  Light  brethren.     The 

exaggeration  of  the  vultnre  hock  in  some  instaucei '^    ' ■ 

jnatity  as  in  believing  some  amateurs  seek  to  develc 
cipal  beauty  of  these  breeds.  No  breed  abowed 
than  the  Spanith.  Several  of  the  pens  were  perfect.  For 
years  Hambarghi  were  weak,  and  Pencilled  and  Spangled  were 
^own  in  the  same  class  ;  tbej  were  now  divided  and  the  enCriee 
improved  jn  numbers  and  quality  in  consequence.  There  were 
good  specimens  in  all  the  classes.  The  //omfcjK  and  Crrw  Cauri 
were  excellent.  The;  proved  here  aa  elsewhere  that  the  foreign 
breeds  introduced  into  this  country  soon  became  better  than  their 
imported  originals.  They  not  only  increase  in  siie  but  in  all 
points.  There  was  a  class  of  LangiKam,  some  fine  fowls  among 
them,  especially  the  fiist-priie  pen.  Polandi  are  always  weak, 
and  this  time  was  not  an  exception.  Prizes  were  withheld,  but 
the  Judge  was  empowered  in  any  ench  case  to  add  those  pot 
awarded  to  other  entries  of  great  merit.  The  classes  for  Banlanu 
were  hard  to  judge ;  good  specimens  were  common  and  entries 
were  numerous.  Some  Black-breasted  Heds  were  perfect,  and 
some  of  the  Blacks  were  faultless.  The  Variety  class  brought 
together  the  different  breeds— Black  Kamburghs,  Malays,  Anda- 
lusians,  4o.  Little  could  be  said  for  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  fiucU : 
they  produced  neithernnmbersnorquality.  The  Varieties  showed 
aome  of  the  best  Buenos  Ayrean  we  ever  saw,  and  also  some  very 
tune  Widgeon. 

It  causes  ns  to  repeat  that  which  we  have  often  written — that 
aa  soon  aa  all  are  agreed  npon  the  points  of  anv  particular  breed 
it  is  snre  to  be  produced.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
about  vnltnre  bocks,  and  in  some  specimens  it  is  developed  to  an 
extent  that  borders  on  the  ridiculous,  the  hocks  almost  touching 
the  ground.  It  is  a  pity  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  the  original 
Cochin  is  tbe  bird  to  breed  or  the  modem  introduction.  In  the 
Spanish  it  wns  said  tbe  comb  of  the  cock  should  be  upright,  and 
it  is  BO.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  new  school  that  demanded 
lopping  combs  in  Spanish  cocks  ?  There  were  very  good  entries 
of  very  good  Game,  but  here  ajmio  there  was  a  novelty,  several 
pens  were  sbowD  undnbbed.  We  confess  they  do  not  look  like 
Qame,  and  show  to  a  great  disadvantage  against  their  trimmed 
competitors.  Those  who  know  this  breed  test  know  that  they 
uiff  fight,  and  also  know  tbat  if  they  must  fight  it  is  a  mercy  to 
cut  off  comb  and  gills.  As  to  the  suffering  of  the  operation, 
when  these  parts  are  removed  they  are  given  in  small  pieces  to 
tbe  patient,  wbo  .ilwajs  cats  thcui.  Tbe  birds  sbowu  were  very 
gooi  but  some  of  them  are  certainly  too  stilty.  The  quality  of 
the  Geac  and  Tuikci/i  waa  excellent,  but  they  were  d^cient  in 
numbers. 

The  Pignnu  alone  wonld  have  form<^  a  cood  show.  The 
Cairiere,  Jacobins,  Fan  tails.  Dragoons,  and  Magpies  were  especially 
good.  Antwerps  were  meritorious.  Ho  less  than  siitecD  of  the 
birda  exhibited  in  Any  other  variety  class  figure  in  the  prize 
sheet.  The  homing  Pieeons  brought  twenty-five  competing  pens, 
and  these  ^ain  claimed  sixteen  notices  at  the  Judge's  hands. 

Raibili  closed  tbe  Show.  The  long-etired  measured  between 
18  and  20  inches.  The  Silver-Greys  were  veiT  coed  in  coat,  and 
the  Hare  Babbits  were  marrelloualy  like  Ha 
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DONCASTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

ThK  annua]  Show  was  held  at  Doncsster,  on  tbe  Bocecourse,  on 
the  aoth,  27th,  and  28th  ult.  The  weather  was  excessively  hot. 
andthennmber  of  visitors  very  large  on  all  the  days.  Fortunately 
the  ponltry,  Ac,  were  shown  under  a  permanent  sbed,  where  they 
were  much  cooler  than  it  they  bad  been  under  canvas,  and  yet 
one  celebrated  l£.  Fleche  hen  closed  her  career  in  consequence  at 
the  heat.  Tbe  pens  were  well  arranged,  and  aimite  space  wai 
afforded  for  tbe  visitors.  The  entries  were  about  fifty  mote  than 
those  of  last  year,  and  the  quality  wai^far  ahead  of  that  of  any 
previous  year. 

Came  headed  the  list.  Black  Bed  cocks  were  very  poor  with 
the  exception  of  the  winners.  The  first,  a  grand  all-round  Iwd, 
muld  scarcely  show  in  a  compact  form  on  account  of  the  heat ; 
second  a  fair  bird  ;  and  third  very  good  but  smalt  and  late-bred. 
Hens  of  that  colour  poor  except  the  winners.  Brown  ited  cocks 
were  the  beet  class  of  Game.  Tbe  first  a  beautUntly  marked 
stag,  excellent  in  style  and  fine  in  form  j  second  not  equal  ui 
colour  and  marking  but  full,  better  in  chest  and  shoulder,  and 
good  in  all  Game  properties ;  the  third  was  sadly  out  of  order 
and  showed  badl;,  being  flat  and  long  in  hock  and  not  at  all  in 
show  form,  though  said  to  be  the  cup  bird  at  Thome.  Hens  very 
good,  throughout  but  somewhat  out  of  feather.  Dnckwing  cocks 
DFSt  a  grand  coloured  bird,  firm  and  good  in  style  ;  second  a  nice 
colour  but  verr  soft.  Hens  of  that  variety  uao  good,  the  flnt 
one  of  rare  quality  and  the  next  in  points  to  the  cup-winner.  Pile 
cocks,  first  a  smart  bird  well  shown ;  second  rather  htavy 
feathered  ;  third  a  fair  bird.  Hens  were  a  smart  lot  io  all  respecta 
except  feather,  and  many  were  in  need  of  a  Eooult,  IMttinffi 
were  very  good  in  both  classes ;  and  Spaniih  abont  the  best  clsss 
in  the  Show,  altboueh  some  of  the  best  were  a  little  cause. 
Cnciiiu,  fin^t  and  third  were  Buffs,  and  second  Partridge. 
Brahmat  were  both  good  classes,  and  for  the  tim«  of  year  in  good 
feather.  I/amburffht  were  mixed  claseee.  In  Silvers,  first  tss  a 
grand  all-ronnd  pen  of  Spangles;  the  secondalso  of  that  variety; 
and  third  Pencils.  In  Golden  also  Spangles  were  first,  and  PsdoIi 
second  and  third.  PoUi.'i.  first  and  second  Golden,  and  third  Uie 
t  importation — viz..  Buffs,  or  more  properly  Buff-laced  ;  the 
grand  one,  but  the  cock  failing  in  crest.  Tbe  cup  for  thiA 
in  was  awarded  to  a  pen  of  Black  Hambnrghs,  the  cock, 
perhaps,  »bout  tbe  best  we  have  yet  seen  ;  second  also  a  grand 
pen  of  tbat  breed  ;  and  third  La  Fliche.  There  waa  one  class  (or 
chickens;  first  was  a  fine  well-grown  set  of  Light  Brahmaa: 
second  Dark  Brahmas.  Banlami  were  the  largest  classes  of  all 
and  mostly  in  good  feather,  the  cup  being  awarded  to  a  small 
pair  of  Black  Reds.  In  the  Variety  class  Blacks  were  very  f"^ 
and  in  the  best  of  feather. 

Iletit  and  Duett  were  large  and  good,  but  mostly  out  of  feather 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bahamas  and  Chilian  Teal  in  the 
Variety  class. 

PigioHi  through  some  unfortunate  mistake  were  in  pairs,  and 
the  entry  was  in  consequence  rather  small,  hut  there  were  some 
--■-—' '-  -illcTasses. 
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RABBIT  REARING. 
>n  as  the  young  are  five  or  six  week*  old  the  question  of 
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thien  when  the  litter  has  orerpowered  the  mother  and  it  has  he- 
come  aheohitely  neoessary  to  provide  some  fresh  home  for  the  new 
comers,  the  question  is  nnmedly  considered,  and  a  box  or  tub, 
alike  nnsoitable,  is  selected  :^  hence  many  die  m>m  being  trampled 
«n  or  from  dirt  and  suffocation. 

As  to  the  age  at  ^'hich  the  young  Babbits  may  with  safety  be 
lemored  much  depends  upon  the  constitution  and  stamp  of  the 
breed.  We  may  remark  that  fire  weeks  is  the  lowest  and  eight 
the  highest  age  at  which  the  young  should  be  removed.  If  taken 
too  soon  they  will  not  have  a  chance  of  bein^  strong,  but  if  left 
too  long  the  mother  suffers  considerably.  Tery  often  she  turns 
upon  the  young,  like  a  Swan  upon  its  cygnets,  when  they  arrive 
at  what  she  conaiderB  a  sufficiently  advanced  age  to  exist  without 
a  contiiinanoe  of  her  maternal  care. 

The  hutch  foor  yonng  Babbits  should  be  roomy  and  lar^,  special 
Attention  being  paid  to  ventilation.    For  a  couple  of  htters,  say 
ten  or  twelve  yonng  ones,  a  hutch  4  feet  long,  2  feet  deep,  and 
15  inches  high,  is  requisite.    The  wood  forming  the  sides,  back, 
top,  and  bottom  should  be  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
tb&ness,  and  should  be  of  a  hard  impenetrable  nature.    Deal  will 
do  rery  well  if  well  seasoned.    The  joints  should  be  carefully  dove- 
tailed, and  caret^en  to  avoid  anything  likely  to  cause  a  draught. 
At  the  back  of  the  bottom  piece  cut  a  slab  about  an  inch  wide 
from  the  whole  length  of  the  nutch.    Through  this  a  considerable 
quantity  of  waste  will  escape,  and  the  Babbits*  play  will  tend  to 
^rive  the  refuse  towards  the  back  if  the  hutch  be  slightly  sloped. 
To  aooomplish  this  the  hutch  should  be  placed  on  a  sloped  bench, 
or  the  front  should  be  raised  by  means  of  a  board  or  bar  placed 
along  the  whole  lens[th.    In  either  case  the  front  should  be  not 
more  than  3  inches  higher  than  the  back.    If  the  hutch  is  2  feet 
deep  this  elevation  will  do  very  well,  but  if  less  the  propping 
should  be  diminished.    If  the  slope  is  too  great  the  little  inmates 
itvill  be  unable  to  obtain  a  footing.    Never  let  a  hutch  slope  from 
the  front.    The  great  objection  to  this  is  that  the  Babbits  naturally 
look  in  tiie  direction  of  the  li^ht,  and  by  standing  constantly  on 
a  slope  the  blood  rushes  to  their  heads,  causing  several  complamts. 
No  sieepinsr  place  is  required.    In  place  of  it  a  piece  of  wood  the 
length  of  tne  depth  of  the  hutch  and  about  4  inches  high  should  be 
^ed  about  15  indies  from  one  end.    This  will  keep  the  straw  or 
hay  in  one  place  and  prerent  its  being  trampled  on.     A  small 
rack  for  green  stuff  may  be  useful.     It  has  a  great  drawback, 
because  the  young  ones  sometimes  jump  up  against  it  in  play 
and  damage  themselves  severely.    The  front  should  be  made  to 

r  about  half  the  size  of  the  whole,  the  door  being  nearly  in 
lentre.     A  hoe  can  then  easily  be  inserted  to  clean  out  the 
vrhole.    If  the  hutch  is  kept  indoors  the  whole  of  the  front  may 
with  safety  be  left  open,  but  if  anv  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the 
temperature  the  part  enclosed  for  the  bedding  may  be  boarded  up. 
The  yonng  ones  should  all  be  about  the  same  age  or  the  younger 
will  sufter.     As  regards  food,  the  directions  eiven  in  a  previous 
j»per  on  feeding  may  be  taken  as  a  |^ood  guide  with  a  few  slight 
variations.     The  oats  should  not  be  given  whole,  as  they  are  hard 
for  the  young  teeth ;  they  should  therefore  be  either  Druised  or 
soaked,  and  a  little  meal  is  good.    Bread  ia  good  occasionally ;  if 
very  stale  it  may  be  given  d^,  but  if  not  it  should  be  soaked  and 
then  dried  as  nearly  as  possible.    Pieces  of  carrots  and  tomips 
may  be  thrown  into  them.    In  green  stuffs  select  those  kinds  not 
too  damp,  and  let  all  the  fo<^  of  this  description  be  carefully 
dried  before  being  given.     Cabbage  and  lettuces  are  both  too 
succulent  for  young  Babbits,  and  should  be  avoided.    Drier  kinds, 
SQch  as  young  com,  grass,  and  cabbage  and  lettuce  stalkis,  will 
be  better.     Ii  the  weather  is  very  hot  this  rule  must  not  be  very 
strictly  attended  to,  and  a  little  lettuce  may  be  given  ;  cabbages 
may  also  be  given,  but  not  too  freely,  except  when  well  dried. 

l!fOp  Babbits  are  generally  kept  with  their  mothers  longer  than 
usual.    Sometimes  when  the  numbers  have  been  reduced  greatly 


by  aid  of  nurse  does  the  remnant  are  kept  with  their  mothers 

till  they  are  eight  or  ten  weeks  old.    This  is  certainly  a  great 

strain,  on  the  parent ;  but  when  the  litters  only  number  one  or 

two  does  not  do  much  harm.    Dutch  young  ones  are  often  removed 

znnch  earlier  because  they  are  not  wished  to  grow  large,  and 

there  are  often  so  many  that  were  they  left  more  than  five  or 

flix  weelss  they  would  tear  the  mother  down  very  much.    In  the 

very  large  species  the  yonng  may  be  removed  at  six  weeks.    In 

the  other  varieties  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  according  to  the 

number  and  strength  of  the  litter,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  best 

age  for  removal. — Gbta. 

THE  BAINFALL  IN  HAMPSHIBE. 

Thb  heavy  rainfall  which  we  have  had  during  the  month  of 
Hay,  amountme  in  this  locality  to  upwards  of  5  inches,  has 
induced  me  to  look  back  on  my  previous  records  and  to  note 
several  somewhat  singular  circunLstanoes  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  interesting  to  point  out.  These  5  inches  are  not  only  more 
than  double  the  usual  average  of  the  month,  but  the  heaviest 
fall  we  have  had  in  this  month  for  more  thtfn  thirty  years. 
Although  during  this  period  there  has  been  a  quantity  of  timber 
removed,  and  the  distnct  has  become  more  open,  yet  the  rain- 
fall, instead  of  being  less  has  been  more,  contraiy  to  the  usual 


opinion.    Thus,  during  the  first  ten  of  these  thirty  years,  the 
average  monthly  rainfall  was  2.719,  or  nearly  27.2  inches  per 
annum.    During  the  succeeding  ten  years  it  was  28.6  for  the 
year,  or  2.86  for  the  monthly  faUs ;  whilst  durine  the  last  ten 
years  the  annual  fall  has  been  8^.33,  or  monthfy  average  of 
3.82  inches ;  thus  each  decade  has  become  wetter  than  the  pre- 
vious one,  which  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  as 
the  country  is  cleared  it  becomes  drier.    The  driest  year  by  far 
during  the  last  twenty  years  was  the  first — vis.,  1858,  the  next 
1870,  then  18C4  and  1878 ;  whilst  the  wettest  during  this  period 
was  1872,  followed  by  1877,  1868,  and  1875.    This  accounts  for 
the  probable  fact  that  the  natural  yield  of  wheat  has  diminished 
during  each  decade,  and  has  needed  as  well  as  received  the 
artificial  aid  that  is  now  frequently  applied.    The  annual  fall  of 
rain  from  January  to  December  inclusive,  as  usually  recorded, 
bntrs  but  a  moderate  relation  to  the  growth  and  yield  of  wheat ; 
for  the  agricultural  year  actually  begins  and  ends  with  September, 
and  the  uJl  of  rain  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  forms  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the  succeeding 
year.     Thus,  for   example,  in  the   year  1872,  reckoning  from 
January  to  December,  we  had  a  fall  of  43.97,  but  from  the  pre- 
ceding October  to  the  end  of  September  it  was  only  34.45.    In 
1877  the  usual  reckoning  gave  35.77,  whilst  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber it  amounted  in  the  preceding  twelve  months  to  31.10.    The 
driest  month  on  the  average  for  twenty  years  has  been  April,  and 
then  May  and  February ;  the  wettest  January,  and  next  October 
and  September.    In  the  previous  ten  years  February  was  the  driest 
and  October  the  wettest.— W.  C.  Bpooneb,  Elingy  SetUhampUm. 


VABIETIES. 

W^  regret  to  hear  that  serious  irregularities  occurred  at  the 
public  auction  of  poultry  at  the  end  of  the  Paris  Show.  English 
birds  were  put  up  and  knocked  down  for  a  few  francs  on  which 
their  owners  wished  reserved  prioes  to  be  placed.  Some  of  Mrs. 
Gburist^s  Buff  (Cochins,  which  we  so  much  admired,  were  thrown 
away  m  this  manner. 

Thb  poultry  Show  of  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Society 

will  be  held  at  Leek  on  September  18th  and  19ui,  and  entries  can 
be  made  with  the  Secretary  at  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  up  to  the 
81st  of  August,  from  whom,  on  application,  prise  lists  and  certi- 
ficates of  entry  can  be  obtained.  The  birds,  wititi  the  exception 
of  the  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks,  and  fowls  entered  in  the  s^ing 
classes,  must  aU  be  cnickens  of  this  year.  First  and  secona 
prizes  of  £2  and  £1,  and  in  some  classes  three  prizes,  are  offered, 
with  nine  silver  cups  value  £3  St,  each,  for  the  best  bird  or  birds 
entered  in  the  classes  for  Game,  Spanish,  Dorkings,  Cochins, 
Brahmas,  Hamburghs,  Houdans,  Crdve-Coeur,  Polish,  Leghorns, 
Turkeys,  Gkese.  Ducks,  and  Bantams.  The  poultry  will  be  under 
cover,  and  careiuUy  attended  to  and  fed. 

Thb  Country  Brewer »^  Gazette  observes  that  although  there 

are  only  about  72^000  acres  of  hop  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
capital  involved  m  its  cultivation  amounts  nearly  to  half  a  million 
of  money,  and  the  annual  value  <5f  the  produce,  taxing  an  average  of 
thirty  years  past,  has  been  quite  £3,000,000.  Numbers  of  labourers 
find  remunerative  employment  in  the  hop-producing  districts  all 
the  year  round,  and  swarms  of  emigrants  flock  down  from  the 
smoke  of  London  and  other  large  towns  for  the  picking  season  to 
gain  health  and  money.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  90,000  im- 
migrants come  into  Kent  and  Sussex  every  year  for  the  hopping ; 
and  many  persons  migrate  from  the  towns  in  the  Black  Country 
to  the  pleasant  hop  yards  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire. 
Moreover,  hops  have  a  special  quarter  allotted  to  them  in  London, 
in  the  Borough,  where  the  hop  trade  has  been  carried  on  from 
time  immemorial.  The  numerous  stately  hop  warehouses,  the 
streets  devoted  to  the  oflices  of  hop  merchants  and  factors,  the 
hum  and  bustle  of  business  in  the  season,  all  indicate  that  the 
cultivation  of  hops  is  a  most  important  industry. 


APIARY  JOTTINGS. 

Wb  are  now  passed  midsummer,  and  can  pretty  well  forecast 
the  year's  prospects.  It  is  now  glorious  weather  in  Somersetshire, 
and  ha^-making[  is  going  on  all  round  with  splendid  success.  It 
is  only  just  really  begun,  the  season  being  after  all  decidedly  back- 
ward, so  that  there  will  be  opportunity  for  the  white  clover  in 
many  fields  to  yield  its  full  harvest  for  our  bees.  Nor  am  I  with- 
out hope  that  when  it  reaches  its  prime  there  will  be  a  fair  lot  of 
honey  gathered.  At  present  (St.  John's  day)  not  a  cell  of  honey 
has  been  visibly  sealed  up  since  the  middle  of  May  in  any  of  my 
hives,  nor  is  any  to  be  seen  beyond  a  rare  glisteiung  in  cells  few 
and  far  between.  Hardly  any  comb  is  making  either  in  half -filled 
hives  or  in  supers,  save  where  swarms  have  been  coated  by  feed- 
ing or  have  been  unusually  active.  Honeydews  have  been  abim- 
dant  on  many  trees,  which  my  bees  have  resorted  to  early  and  late, 
but  I  suspect  onl^  to  keep  life  agoing.  None  of  it  has  been 
stored.  I  note  this  dew  on  oak,  lime,  beach,  filbert,  and  cherry 
trees. 

My  first  swarm  issaed  on  the  13th  out  of  an  improyed  Abbott- 
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Woodbory.  It  was  only  an  average  swarm.  Pitchinpf  on  «n 
espalier  it  was  easily  hired  in  the  large  Woodbnzy-Phillip's  hire, 
with  capacity  for  lateral  extension^  now  to  be  tried.  I  had  given 
them  a  lot  of  sectional  supers  in  May,  which  had  some  nice  comb 
of  last  year's  make  in  them.  Of  course  in  such  a  season  as  this, 
although  erammed  with  bees  for  weeks,  not  a  particle  of  honey 
was  found  in  them,  nor  had  any  addition  been  made  to  the  comb. 
Bees  began  piping  immediately,  and  on  the  17th  a  seoond  swarm 
issued.  This  was  nearly  as  lu'ge  as  the  former  and  hived  in  a 
Woodbury  of  my  own  make,  with  good  oomb  adjusted  to  alternate 
bars.  The  parent  hive  was  examined  at  the  same  time,  every  bar 
taken  out  and  inspected,  and  every  royal  cell  extracted  save  two 
or  three  recently  sealed-up,  which  were  left  for  preoaution's  sake, 
although  a  fine  young  queen  was  observed.  Ten  zoyal  oells  wsire 
destroyed.  AU  was  carefully  readjusted,  the  combs  being  moio 
oonveniently  xt-tattoigpd.  Isot  a  poond  of  honey  was  viable  ia 
the  large  hive,  but  an  immense  quantity  of  brood  all  thraoffh  the 
oombs  was  noted  with  satisfaoaoa,  giving  preaiiie  of  nitnra 


On  the  16th  a  prime  swarm,  not  hurge,  imied  from  a  hive  in  my 
tool  house,  where  is  a  larcre  window  loosng  into  the  garden  faoinc 
8.8J1.,  where  is  aooommooatiott  for  six  stocks.  This  swarm  settled 
on  a  bush  apple  tree  4  feet  from  the  ground.  A  tap  brought  them 
down  en  masse,  and  in  five  minutes  thev  had  possession  of  an 
Abbott-WoodbuT^,  and  were  shifted  off  immediately  to  their 
permanent  stand  m  the  open  garden. 

From  this  hive,  too,  issued  a  second  swarm  only  three  da^  later. 
Evidently  in  both  oases  the  bees  had  been  delayed  in  their  plana 
for  swarming  by  the  bad  weather  so  long  continued.  Piping  was 
observed  immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  first  swarm.  I  hived 
it  in  a  box  containing  a  good  lot  of  empty  comb  and  put  it  in 
place  of  the  parent  hive.  The  swarm  was  in  the  act  of  rstoning, 
and  Its  queen  (ofbpring  of  a  fine  Italian  queen  imported  last 
October)  was  caught  on  the  alighting  board,  and  of  course  given 
to  the  cast.  So  many  royal  ceus  were  found  in  the  ]^arsnt  hive 
on  examination,  some  open  and  many  sealed,  that  it  is  pvobable 
there  were  other  young  queens  fiying  about  who  may  have  been 
with  this  swann  tJkd  caused  uncertainty  in  their  movements. 
Ten  of  the  sealed  royal  ceUs  were  cut  out  and  destroyed^  also 
several  young  queens  found  about  the  oombs  of  the  parent  hive. 

The  presence  of  so  many  royal  Italian  princesses  tempted  me 
to  substitute  one  of  them  for  the  only  degenerate  <ineen  in  mv 
apiary.  Aooordlngly  the  same  day  we  drove  the  hive  of  whicn 
she  was  the  mother,  and  having  secured  and  removed  her  the 
bees  were  restored  to  their  hive,  over  which  was  set  a  small  super 
oontaimag  three  of  the  royal  ceUs  still  unsealed ;  and  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sore  I  was  also  able  to  provide  them  with  a 
fully  grown  princess. 

All  these  various  operations  have  suooeeded  well,  and  the  bees 
in  all  hives  are  working  away  vigorously.  Still  I  cannot  now  look 
for  any  large  quantity  of  honey  with  all  these  divided  populations. 
One  steong  hive  ana  two  weaker  ones  now  recovering  from  the 
eflects  of  the  tedious  spring  are  all  that  are  left  to  me  unswarmed. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  they  wiU  do.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
nothing  but  disappointment  this  year. 

I  may  mention  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  year's  experience 
that  in  one  of  the  royal  oeUs  which  we  opened  were  found  two 
yonnff  fully  fledged  out  quite  dead  common  bees.  They  were 
sealed-up  in  the  usual  way.  Has  anything  of  this  sort  been  ob- 
served before  ? 

Also  I  may  record  that  in  an  apiary  not  far  off  a  hive  swarmed 
and  straightway  entered  an  adjoiDing  hive.  Full  as  were  the  bellies 
of  the  swarming  beeiL  they  were  far  from  kindly  welcomed  by 
their  neighbounu  A  neroe  pitched  battle  resulted,  in  which  many 
hundreds,  perb^  thousands,  of  the  combatants  were  killed. — 
B.  4k  W,  

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

BOOKS  {X,  ZMWitMic).— Yon  most  apply  to  the  pnbUsben.  (i».  H.  0.)r- 
Oonsnlt  oar  "Pooltiy-KeeperS'  Mannal." 

Bird  Losivg  its  Fbathkrs  (/*.  F.  Fo$ur),—A.t  this  time  of  year  when 
the  plumage  ie  getUair  nggod,  Spanlah  hene  Men  to  be  beeet  with  the 
desire  to  eat  every  tBoSber  that  oan  be  got  from  the  body  of  the  oock.  It  Is 
falTf  however,  to  aey  it  ie  oiUy  thoee  that  an  in  oonflnemeat  that  do  thta. 
The  tieatnaat  you  mention  iM  very  bad.  If  the  bird  la  qiwstioB  is  at 
iberty,  and  bee  not  lost  hie  phunage  bv  the  act  of  the  hen,  it  hae  oome 
abont  by  fbTer  of  the  sUn.  TUa  ihoala  be  treated  with  cooling  food  and 
with  emoUientB.  Bub  the  naked  parte  ef  hie  body  with  dtran  ointmaat 
varied  with  ealad  or  castor  oIL  ned  on  gnNuid  oats  if  yoa  have  then* 
Blaked  with  milk  or  water,  and  tot  the' btoi  have  plenty  of  tottooe.  If  com 
to  seed  eo  mnoh  the  better.  We  mMao  yoa  to  separate  him  from  the  hen. 
Ifp  howevn*  yoa  think  it  ncotmwj  heehoold  run  with  her,  tarn  him  down  at 
timee  for  a  ehort  time.  Spaaleh  chiokene  are  nataially  veiv  naked  in  their 
early  youth.  We  have  often  had  them  with  only  tafl  and  wing  feathen, 
the  reet  of  the  body  naked,  bot  pesfSetly  heelthv.  CHve  the  ohickene  faiead 
and  milk,  gioond  cats  elaked  with  mUk,  and  If  tluj  ars  ast  on  gnea  tot 
them  haie  a  hKgs  sod  with  ptonty  of  earth  given  to  them  eviiydsy*  If  yoa 
cannot  get  groond  oats  nee  bartotymesL 

Bxw  CUOamUHQ  {MmMow),^Yan  eay  yoor  bees  sve  olostcKlng  oot- 
side  their  hive^  even  to  the  extent  of  filling  np  the  comer  of  their  stania,  and 
yoa  want  to  know  the  canss  and  remedy  erf  this.  Some  hives  that  hvreipe* 
pared  ftir  ewanualag  by  setting  qosens  and  hare  been  preyentsd  by 


from  ewarming  at  the  ttane  become  eomewhat  morMd  and  ihiggidft 
wards.  The  bees  of  each  hi?«e  dluater  for  weeks,  it  may  be  months,  befova 
they  eetqoeena  a  aeoond  time,  and  thus  prepare  for  eending  off  ewanna.  Wo 
have  known  beee  bang  oatelde  their  hires  till  the  oombs  inside  were  iUlad 
with  honey.  Borne  hives  soTerely  alfected  and  aflUcted  with  fool  brood  aarw 
covered  with  bees  in  hot  weather.  The  stench  of  the  foal  brood  drives  thosn 
outside  their  hlve8,and  there  they  commence  boilding  fraeh  combs.  Artiitaial 
swarming,  eo  easily  perfermed,  ie  the  beet  remedy  for  the  chietering  of  stooka 
that  wiU  not  swarm.  Bees  should  not  be  permitted  to  waste  their  tinm  by 
dnsterlng  outside.  After  the  swarming  season  Is  past  eking,  nediiing,  ana 
siqiering  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  let  the  bees  have  playroom  enough  iw**!^. 
There  is  no  core  for  foal  brood.  The  sooner  bees  are  removed  from  hi 
ailBoted  with  this  terribte  dleease  the  better  both  fbr  them  and  their 
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TWO  8WABM8  XTlTiTiHO  (Z>.).— Swarms  that  iesue  from  eepaiate  hfv« 
the  same  garden  at  the  came  time  generaUy  naite  and  aUght  together  In 
oloster  on  a  bush  or  tree,  and  it  is  not  unoommon  for  a  siaiie  swaoa  W 
alight  on  two  sepaiale  boebes.  When  this  happens  there  iMs  been  a  nsla- 
understanding  or  divided  opinion  among  the  beee  betae  theqrtoft  the  hive. 
Part  of  the  swann  goee  to  one  place,  and  part  to  the  other.  Thoee  without 
the  ooeen  go  to  the  reet.  Probably  this  was  the  oese  with  yoara,thongh  yon 
hived  them  eepaiately.  Too  may  remove  the  snper  now  tnm  ths 
hive. 

Wiini>iUViia  (J.  ff.  ira{^irtf).— Oooley's  « Baoyetopalla  e( 
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Mth.p-»flnek  boKeonnv  mening,  rather  eHoaOfki  aftemooa.  distant  thamder 
in  W.fieom 4.11  to ftJO pjc.;  otoar  Unsevening. 

S7th.— Bright,  hot«  sunny  day,  mther  more  wind  than  on  96th  ;  very  flne 
night. 

S8th.— Another  bright  sonny  day,  dusty ;  fine,  clear,  starlight  night. 

S9th.— The  last  of  the  hot  davs,  and  not  so  warm  as  its  inedeoeeson. 

80th.— Dull  doee  morning,  bat  13*  cooler  than  on  the  Stth;  daik  slsna 
okwds  in  SJS.  from  10  jlm.,  thunder  flnt  heasd  at  UJOAjl.  and 
became  heavy  abont  1.10  p  Jf.  Mensarabto  lain  began  at  0AM  p  jl. 
and  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hoar  0.81  inch  Dell ;  rain  conthined 
steadUy  onta  7  PJL,  when  US  inch  had  fallen.  Altho^h  tar 
inferior  to  the  storm  of  the  SSrd,  even  this  was  a  heavy  stom. 
1st.— Fair  all  day,  bat  at  times  very  dull  and  heavy,  dark  very  e«4y  In  the 

evening. 
Snd.r-Ihill  morning  with  spsta  oC  iain,£Mr  aftsmoon  and  evening; 

oooL 
Fonr  hot  days,  a  thnndarstosm,  and  one  very  oool  day.— O.  J.  STXOim. 
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0071NT  OABBIN  KABKIT^-JULT  8. 

OUB  Market  has  been  generally  active  daring  the  past  we^  and 
have  been  reedUy  made.    GhSRiee  do  not  show  to  beet  advantage  tide 
and  good  samptos  roto  high,  whito  Baspbenries  bid  feir  to  be 
All  hothoose  fruits  ere  In  good  dnnand. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


D«7     Day 
of       ^                                     JULY  11—17,  1878. 
Hontb  Week 

Average 

Temperature  near 

Xondon. 

Son 
Blses. 

Snn 
Seta. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Tear. 

Day.  INlKht.iMean. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

If- 

m.  s. 

TH        Preston  Show— Eibl^  Show. 

74i 

'i 

S.8 

8    68 

8    13 

6    26 

0    23 

12 

192 

F 

Preston  Show  oontLnnea. 

7f.6 

60.7 

68.1 

I    69 

8    12 

7    22 

1    IS 

12 

20 

193 

S 

Prc«ton  Show  doses. 

74.0 

61.4 

6S.7 

4      0 

8    11 

8      4 

2    16 

18 

27 

194 

14        SUIT 

4  S;'N  ^Ar  AFTBB  Tbiwitt. 

76.4 

6ia 

63.8 

4      1 

8    10 

8    34 

3    28 

% 

84 

195 

M 

St.  S\*  i  "Hm. 

76.2 

60.3 

63.S 

4      2 

8      9 

8    66 

4    46 

6    41 

196 

TU 

Leek  Rose  Show. 

76.7 

49.7 

62.7 

4      8 

8      8 

9    11 

6      2 

1(5 

5    46 

197 

W 

Tonbridge,  Blackpool,  Oundle,  and  Spalding  Shows. 

76.9 

61.8      6S.7 

4      4 

8      7 

9    24  1     7    16 

17 

6    62 

■198 

Tram  observaUons  taken  near  London  during  forty-ihree  years,  the  avera^^  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  74.1<»;  and  its  iiigUt  temperature 

\     W.0*. 

HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS  AND  THEIR 

INFLUENCES. 

ORTICULTURAL  exhibitions  have  done 
much  for  the  art  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote, both  in  this  and  other  comi tries.  Local 
shows  and  special  shows  have  given  an  im- 
petus to  cultivation  in  the  districts  where 
such  shows  have  been  established,  and  have 
brought  to  greater  perfection  particular 
flowers  that  the  special  societies  have  taken 
under  their  particular  patronage.  Exhibitions 
of  greater  scope  and  magnitude  have  similarly  in  a 
broader  and  more  general  manner  stimulated  and 
encouraged  high-class  cultivation,  as  well  as  having 
expanded  the  trade  in  all  that  pertains  to  horticultural 
porsnits. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bringing  together  for 
pturposes  of  comparison  the  best  produce  of  our  gardens 
nas  had  a  most  beneficial  effect.  Some  cultivators  by  long 
practice,  great  perseverance,  and  close  industry  have  ex- 
celled in  some  particular  branch  of  their  profession,  and  it 
is  only  meet  that  they  should  reap  something  more  than 
a  mere  private  approval  of  their  success :  they  have  a  just 
claim  to  a  reward  of  a  more  public  and  tangible  nature. 
Such  reveards  are  provided  by  horticultural  societies  and  are 
awarded  at  the  several  exhibitions  that  are  held  in  different 
parts  o£  the  country. 

The  public  recognition  thus  officially  recorded  of  promi- 
nent smccesses  achieved  bjr  leading  cultivators  has  had  an 
important  influence  in  raising  the  standard  of  horticultural 
practice  throughout  the  country,  has  created  a  spirit  of 
commendable    emulation    amongst    cultivators    large  and 
small,   and  has  raised  British  gardeners  to  the  high  and 
honourable  position  they  now  occupy  as  skOled  crMtsmen 
in  the  art  which  they  so  well  adorn.    In  no  countiy  in  the 
world  is  gardening  conducted  so  thoroughly  and  well  as  in 
our  own.    Some  nations  may  excel  in  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  floral  decorative  art ;  but  for  solid  excellence  in 
the  cultivation  of  flowering  plants,  for  high  achievements 
in  the  production  of  fruit,  and  for  general  success  in  vege- 
table growing,  Great  Britain  is  admittedly  at  the  head  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  globe.     Pre-eminent  also  is  this 
country  in  the  magnitude  and  richness  of  its  nurseries  and 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.    The 
seed  establishments,  too,  are  with  very  few  exceptions  simi- 
larly unrivalled ;  and  equally  prominent  are  the  various 
manufactories  and  foundries  wherein  are  fabricated  the 
structures,  heating  apparatus,  implements,  machinery,  and 
manures  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  horticulture  in 
the  commanding  position  it  now  occupies. 

This  position,  as  before  observed,  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  result  of  the  powerful  influence  exerted  by  horticultural 
societies  and  their  exhibitions — aided,  as  will  be  readily 
admitted,  by  their  natural  ally  the  horticultural  press. 
Thousanas  of  cultivators  who  have  not  had  opportunities 
for  visiting  the  great  tournaments  of  skill  have  yet  been 
made  famuiar  with  their  nature,  and  have  thereby  been 
imbued  with  an  ambition  to  be  participators  of  the  rewards 
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offered  for  skilful  work.  Thus  are  gardeners  made — namely, 
by  attentive  reading,  close  observation,  and  unremitting 
work. 

Honours  won  by  the  successful  exhibitors  even  at  local 
shows  are  prized,  and  rightly  so ;  still  more  cherished  are 
the  rewards  won  at  metropolitan  exhibitions  ;  but  the  most 
coveted  of  all  honours  are  those  bestowed  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  —  the  natural  and  national  repre- 
sentative of  horticulture  in  this  country.  Had  not  the  old 
Society  had  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  leading  horticul- 
turists, were  not  confidence  reposed  in  its  management, 
and  were  not  its  administrators  trusted  as  loyal  to  the 
objects  which  the  Society  was  designed  to  promote,  the 
much-criticised — sometimes  abused  and  sometimes  com- 
mended— "  R.  H.  S."  would  not  have  surmounted  so  well 
as  it  has  done  the  many  difficulties  it  has  had  to  encounter, 
and  would  not  now  have  been  in  a  position  to  expand  its 
influence  and  extend  its  usefulness  both  at  its  head-quarters 
and  in  the  provinces. 

Catering,  as  it  does,  for  all  classes  by  giving  official 
encouragement  in  domestic  floriculture  to  "  the  million  "  in 
the  metropolis  ;  distributing  its  medals  over  wide  districts, 
and  now  and  again  instituting  great  exhibitions  in  the 
populous  centres  of  the  provinces,  it  is  doing  a  large,  com- 
prehensive, and  important  work — work  fraught  wim  un- 
alloyed pleasure  and  benefit  to  the  affluent ;  and  benefit 
also,  of  an  educational  and  substantial  kind,  to  the  indus- 
trial masses  of  the  community,  as  well  as  giving  an  impetus 
to  the  great  industry  of  which  it  is  the  exponent. 

The  provincial  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  always  been  popular  and,  as  great  horticultural 
displays,  have  been  successful.  At  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Leicester,  Manchester,  Oxford,  Nottingham,  Birmingham, 
and  Bath  horticulture  has  been  represented  in  a  truly 
national  manner,  and  the  good  influences  resulting  from 
such  gatherings  of  the  cream  of  garden  products,  their  pro- 
ducers and  patrons,  have  a  deep  impress  on  the  national 
mind  which  cannot  fail  bein^  of  great  public  advantage. 

Preston  is  now  for  the  time  being  the  great  centre  of 
horticulture.  The  Show  is  arranged  in  all  its  magnitude, 
and  there  is  yet  time  for  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  it  to 
make  an  effort  for  visiting  the  great  Show  of  the  season, 
and  deriving  instruction  from  the  many  splendid  examples 
of  culture  there  so  attractively  displayed.  Those,  however, 
who  cannot  see  the  Show  can  do  tne  next  best  thing — ^read 
about  it,  and  we  commend  the  report  to  their*notice. 


GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT. 

Doubtless  Mr.  David  Thomson  is  quite  right  by  suggest- 
ing that  in  a  great  extent  of  the  "  north  countrie  *  it  is 
useless  attempting  the  cultivation  of  Grapes  without  the  aid 
of  fire  heat.  It  is  very  important  also,  as  pointed  out  by 
that  experienced  cultivator  and  accomplished  writer,  that 
unqualified  expressions  may  possibly  result  in  disappoint- 
ment. But  while  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Vines 
cannot  be  depended  on  in  the  north  to  ripen  without  fire 
heat,  it  is  equally  well  that  the  fact  be  recognised  that  they 
will  ripen  admirably  over  a  considerably  greater  extent  of 
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country  ia  the  southern,  easterui  and  midland  counties.  How 
far  north  they  will  generally  ripen  under  glass,  but  without 
the  aid  of  fire  heat,  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  I  know  I  have 
gathered  Grapes  from  open  (south)  walls  as  far  north  as  the 
south  of  Yorkshire,  and  have  cut  fruit  from  Vines  under  glass 
where  no  fire  heat  was  employed,  in  the  same  locality,  of 
really  excellent  quality  and  quite  fit  for  a  nobleman's  table. 
There  are  no  doubt  thousands  of  gardens  in  this  country 
where  a  valuable  nipply  of  home-grown  Grapes  might  be 
produced  in  ^.^m  inexpensive  glazed  structures  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  penny  a  year  in  fuel.  Yet  while  that  is  the 
fact,  it  is  gener^^  advisable  when  erecting  a  vinery  for 
making  some  provision  for  keeping  the  frost  out  of  it  in 
winter,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Vines,  which  the  frost  will  not 
then  injure,  but  because  the  house  can  be  utilised  by  affording 
protection  for  tender  plants  which  are  usually  requisite  for 
beautifying  gardens  in  summer.  The  number  of  small  vine- 
ries is  much  greater  than  formerly  in  the  vicinity  of  towns, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  continue  to  Increase  ;  for  ripe 
Grapes  constitute  a  wholesome  and  delicious  luxury  in  healtn, 
while  in  sickness  they  are  simply  invaluable.  Wherever 
Apricots  and  Peaches  will  ripen  on  the  walls  in  the  same 
district  Grapes  will  ripen  under  glass  without  the  aid  of  fire 
heat. — NoBTH  Lincoln. 


FUCHSIAS  FOR  AMATEURS— SOIL  FOR  POTTING. 

No.  1. 

Fuchsias  are  amateurs'  plants.  They  are  at  home  on  the 
.i!window  sill,  in  the  garden,  in  the  living  room,  and  in  the 
.  .greenhouse.  Their  fresh  foliage  is  neat,  and  their  flowers  are 
'.  characterised  by  extreme  elegance.  "  I  am  forming  a  collec- 
tion," writes  an  amateur,  '*  and  should  be  glad,  as  I  doubt  not 
would  many  other  amateurs,  to  see  some  Instructions  in  the 
Journal  for  growing  t^e  plants  well."  It  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  impart  information  on  the  culture  of  Fuchsias, 
bat  the  correspondent  alluded  to  has  coupled  his  request  with 
a  statement  that  renders  the  matter  somewhat  difficult.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  no  suitable  soil — ^no  turfy  loam,  leaf 
;8oil,  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  is  so  frequently  recom- 
mended. 

As  to  the  matter  of  soil,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  the  best,  most  satisfactory,  and  in  the  end  the  most 
economiciJ  plan  to  adopt  is  to  purchase  a  bushel  or  what  may 
be  required  of  some  local  nurseryman.  If  a  fancier  purchases 
poultry  or  pigeons,  birds,  cats,  or  dogs,  he  purchases  also  food 
-for  their  sustenance.  If  the  pets  are  worth  having  the  food  is 
worth  purchasing.  Does  not  the  same  rule  apply  in  the  case 
of  Fuchsias  and  other  plants  ?  Those  who  consider  the  matter 
well  will,  I  think,  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

In  country  districts  no  real  difficulty  need  occur  in  the 
matter  of  soil,  for  those  who  really  value  softwooded  plants 
and  are  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  grow  them  healthily  will 
always  manage  to  obtain  sufficient  wayside  parings  and  collect 
some  leaves,  a  little  horse  dung  and  soot,  and  these  mixed 
together  and  left  in  a  heap  for  a  year,  less  or  more  according 
to  circumstances,  will  form  a  compost  in  which  such  plants  as 
Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  &c.,  will  grow  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner,  other  points  of  culture  being  correct.  But  the  case 
is  different  when  would-be  cultivators  of  flowers  are  dwellers 
in  towns  or  cities  or  their  immediate  suburbs.  There  there  are 
no  roadside  parings,  and  possibly  no  leaves  or  waste  manure 
of  any  kind  ;  and  in  that  case  they  must  treat  their  plants  as 
they  would  their  pet  birds,  and  purchase  for  them  the  requisite 
iood.  Plants,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remember,  do  not 
require  freshly  purchased  food  eveiy  day  or  week,  or  even 
month,  80  that  the  matter  of  purchasing  soil  is  not  so  serious 
as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  be. 

Amateurs  and  suburban  residents,  it  may  perhaps  be  oppor- 
toxe  to  state,  are  not  the  only  persons  who  endure  great  inconve- 
nience, and  even  incur  considerable  loss,  by  the  non-purchasing 
of  suitable  soil  for  their  plants.  Gentlemen — country  gentle- 
men— can  have  little  idea  of  the  importance  of  affording  their 
gardeners  soil  suited  to  the  special  requirements  of  particular 
kinds  of  plants,  or  they  would  be  as  ready  to  permit  a  little 
soil  being  purchased  as  they  are  to  purchase  the  plants.  For 
the  sake  of  a  pound  expended  in  soil  many  a  £5  note  has  been 
lost  by  the  premature  death  of  plants,  wluch  have  perished  by 
the  want  of  a  suitable  medium  in  which  to  sustam  them  in 
health.  This  applies  to  such  plants  as  CamelUas,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  and  New  Holland  plants,  or  plants  generally  which 
require  sound  peat  or  pui^  nght  turfy  loam  destitute  of  lime 


to  preserve  them  In  a  satisfactory  and  improving  condition ; 
yet  in  heavy  clay  or  limestone  districts  soil  of  the  nature 
required  for  such  plants  cannot  be  found.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  have  traversed  hundreds  of  acres  in  a  vain  search  for  a  load 
of  soil  that  I  knew  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants 
that  had  been  purchased  and  for  which  it  was  required.  The 
cost  of  the  time  so  wasted  was  often  greater  than  would  the 
cost  of  suitable  soil  have  been  if  it  had  been  purchased.  I 
mention  this  with  the  twofold  object  of  iTjformmg  suburban 
amateurs  that  they  have  "brethren  in  dL tress"  amongst  pro- 
fessional gardeners  in  country  districts,  and  also  of  intimating 
to  countiy  g^entlemen  who  will  purchase  plants,  but  who  are 
averse  to  buying  soil,  that  they  ought  not  to  expect  their 
gardeners  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

Hitherto  I  have  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  second 
division  of  my  text  than  the  first ;  but  I  have  good  reason  for 
it.  The  friends  at  head  quarters — ^for  friends  they  are  both  to 
amateurs  and  gardeners — ^like  experienced  cultivators,  invited 
me,  when  they  forwarded  to  me  the  amateur's  letter,  to  lay 
special  stress  on  the  question  of  soil,  knowing  it  was  ^e  more 
important  question  of  the  two.  And  so  it  is.  That  is  the 
reason  that  I  have  given  it  prominence. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand  I  must  say,  as  a  somewhat  old  culti- 
vator, that  soil  is  not  eveiything  in  Uie  culture  of  either  Fuchsiaa 
or  any  other  plants.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  compost,  its  texture  and  components ;  but  of  not  less 
importance  is  the  state  in  which  it  is  used  and  the  manner  of 
using  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  saying  that  a  good  gardener  and 
skilled  cultivator  will  achieve  greater  results  with  inferior  soil 
than  will  a  bad  cultivator  with  soil  of  the  most  perfect  cha- 
racter imaginable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  the  fijnst  place,  soil  wnen  it  is  employed  must  not  be  so 
dry  as  to  crumble  when  grasped  tightly,  nor  yet  be  so  moist 
as  to  adhere  to  the  hand  after  the  manner  of  putty  or  paste. 
The  mean  between  these  two  extremes  is  not  only  the  best 
standard  to  attain,  but  it  is  imperative  that  it  be  adopted.  In 
the  next  place  the  soil  must  be  kept  in  a  sweet  yet  healthily 
moist  state,  and  this  must  be  effected  by  judicious  applications 
of  water  coupled  with  efficient  drainage.  It  is  very  easy  to 
place  an  inch  or  two  of  crocks,  such  as  broken  pots  or  charroal, 
into  the  bottom  of  a  fiower  pot,  and  then  as  easy  to  throw  in 
soil  on  the  crocks ;  but  that  is  just  what  ought  not  to  be  done. 
The  drainage  must  be  kept  clean  and  clear  by  being  covered 
with  a  layer  of  turf,  moss,  manure,  or  leaves  before  the  soil  is 
placed  in  the  pots.  That,  too,  is  imperative.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  adopted  by  amateurs,  nor  even  by  some  who  call 
themselves  gardeners.  Another  point  wherein  many  amateurs 
err,  and  not  a  few  gardeners,  is  in  the  habit  of  watering  plants 
immediately  after  they  have  been  potted.  As  soon  as  a  plant 
has  been  placed  in  fresh  soil  and  in  a  fresh  pot  it  is  considered 
proper  to  "  give  it  a  good  soaking."  Instead  of  that  practice 
being  proper  it  is  very  improper.  A  plant  should  never  be 
potted  when  the  old  soil  in  which  it  is  growing  is  at  all  dry,  nor 
when  the  new  soil  in  which  it  is  propo^  to  place  it  is  similarly 
devoid  of  moisture,  neither  should  it  ever  be  watered  imme- 
diately after  the  potting  has  been  done. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  principles  of  culture  that  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  cultivation  of  Fuchsias,  or  indeed  of 
any  plants,  but  I  have  written  enough  for  one  paper  and 
will  resume  the  subject  on  a  future  occasion. — ^A  Northebn 
Gardeneb. 

Thb  SoomsH  Horticultural  Assogiation.— The  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesdav,  the  2nd  inst.  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square.  Mr.  Dunn, 
Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Mackenzie  read  a  valuable  paper  on  the  "Heating  of  Horti- 
cultural Buildings."  He  alluded  to  the  various  meUiods  which 
had  been  tried  for  heating  such  buildings,  but  the  only  two 
effective  methods  were  by  flues  or  bv  the  circulation  of  hot  water 
in  pipes.  The  old  flues  had  been  almost  entirelv  superseded,  the 
cost  of  repairing,  their  expense,  and  other  disadvantages  having 
contributed  to  this  result.  But  the  system  of  heatine  by  hot- 
water  pipes  had  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  it  now  formed  an 
important  item  in  the  industry  of  the  country.  He  described  two 
methods  of  heating  by  water — the  one  by  high  pressure  with 
small  malleable  iron  ^ipes,  and  the  other  by  low  pressure  with 
cast-iron  pipes  and  boilers.  Mr.  Mackenzie  then  gave  his  expe- 
rience of  the  various  boilers  which  were  used,  giving  preference 
to  the  saddle  boiler,  and  closed  with  a  few  hints  in  reference  to 
the  working  of  the  whole  system.  All  the  members  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  a^ced  that  the  saddle  boiler  was  the  best 
m  use.  Mr.  James  Gneve  read  a  paper  on  "Campanulas,"  in 
which  he  enumerated  the  different  kinds  and  the  places  from 
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which  they  had  been  first  brousrht  to  this  country,  and  gare  a 
Kenezal  idea  of  the  mode  of  coltiyation.  The  following  were  ex- 
hibited :~Bare  specimens  of  the  Ins,  Tropeolnm  polyphyllam 
and  Alstrbmeria  chilensis  by  Hr.  L.  Dow;  twenty-ioar  new 
seedling  fancy  Pansies  by  Downie  &  Laird ;  beaatifnl  flowers  of 
the  Hoya  camosa  by  Mr,  B.  Bobertson ;  and  large  spikes  of 
Stocks  by  Mr.  W.  Black. 

SINGULAR  BEECH  TBEE. 

The  engraving  is  from  a  rongh  sketch  of  a  Beech  tree  that 
grows  in  the  yicarage  garden  at  S^gley  near  Dudley.    The 
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Fig.  3.— Singular  Beech  Tree. 


pecnliarity  consists  in  this,  that  the  branch  denoted  as  A  grows 
into  the  branch  B,  and  has  become  from  that  point  one  branch ; 
also  the  branch  o  has  grown  in  a  like  manner  into  the  stem  of 
the  tree  marked  B  in  such  a  manner  that  at  first  sight  it  was 
not  clear  which  of  the  two  places,  0  or  D,  the  branch  had  first 
started  from. — Henby  Coopeb. 


THE  BATH  AND   WEST   OF  ENGLAND  SHOW. 

Thb  floral  decorations  in  connection  with  the  Bath  and  West 
of  Sngland  Show  are,  X  think,  descrying  of  a  little  comment. 
The  Show  is  generally  described  in  glowing  colours  by  re- 
porters, and  its  arrangement  is  spoken  of  as  if  the  height  of 
perfection  were  attained.  As  the  present  system  of  exhibiting 
has  been  going  on  for  several  years  tibis  may  not  be  an  inap- 
propriate time  for  inquiry  into  its  usefulness.  This  department 
of  conise  is  considered  as  an  adjunct  to  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment. When  produces  of  all  kinds  are  brought  together  in 
sharp  competition  the  consequence  is  that  the  very  best  is 
brought  from  all  parts,  and  a  liyely  interest  and  some  excite- 
ment is  created  among  aU  classes  connected  with  agricultural 
matters.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment I  To  most  it  would  seem  that  is  the  very  thing  that  is 
wanted,  and  if  a  liberal  schedule  were  issued  the  Show  might 
be  the  best  flower  show  of  the  season.  The  Committee  will  do 
well  to  see  into  this  matter,  and  not  only  endeavour  to  make 


it  an  exhibition  of  admiration  but  also  remunerative.-— Ak 
Old  Bxhibitob. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCDBBY. 
July  10th. 

This  Society  acted  wisely  in  dividing  their  last  summer  show 
into  two  parts,  and  offering  prizes  for  cut  flowers  and  fruit  a 
month  later  than  it  has  been  their  usual  custom  to  do.  The 
classes  for  both  subjects  were  well  contested,  and  the  quality 
of  the  Boses  exhibited  was  far  superior  to  anything  we  have 
witnessed  this  season.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  received 
the  highest  honours  for  seventy-two  varieties,  single  trusses: 
Messrs.  Cranston  A  Mayos,  Hereford,  were  placed  second ;  ana 
Mr.  Keynes  third.  For  forty-eight,  tmree  trusses  of  each  variety, 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Mayos  were  in  splendid  form  and  were 
awarded  the  first  prize,  Messrs.  Paul  &  son  the  second,  and  Mr. 
Keynes  the  third.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four,  three  trusses  of 
each,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cranston  A  Mayos,  and  Mr.  Turner 
were  first,  second^  and  third  respectively.  Mr.  Turner  was  first 
for  twenty-four  smgle  blooms^  and  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  also  won 
five  other  first  prizes  for  admirable  collections.  There  was  only 
one  exhibitor  m  the  amateurs'  class — ^Mr.  Davies,  The  S<iuare, 
Wilton,  Wilts,  and  he  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
a  collection  oi  twenty-four  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each. 

F&UIT  was  also  well  exhibited,  xwenty-one  classes  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  schedule.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  nine 
sorts  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington, 
Wycombe  Abbey  ;  and  for  six  varieties  to  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to 
C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury.  Mr.  T.  Coomber,  gardener 
to  J.  A.  Rolls,  Esq.,  Hendre,  Monmouth,  was  an  excellent  second. 
Pines  Apples  were  numerously  shown.  The  best  two  Queen  Pines 
came  from  Mr.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  0.  Ledward,  Esq.,  The 
Elms,  Acton ;  and  for  a  single  fruit  of  the  same  variety  Mr.  Dins- 
more,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Blackwall,  Esq.,  received  the  first  prize. 
Grapes  were  very  good  indeed.  The  best  basket  of  white  Grapes 
was  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to 
F.  Whitbonrne,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford ;  ana  the  best  basket 
of  black  came  from  Mr.  P.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tristram, 
Liphook,  Hants.  For  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Mr.  Douglas  was  again  to  the  front,  and  for  three  bunches  of 
white,  any  other  variety,  Mr.  Mowbray  won  the  first  place  with 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  came  from  Mr. 
Edwards  ;  Mr.  Prince,  gardener  to  F.  Gretton,  Esq.,  Biadon  House, 
Burton-on-Trent ;  and  Mr.  Feist,  all  exhibiting  remarkably  good 
and  well-finished  bunches.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  finer 
than  we  often  meet  with  them  so  early  in  the  season.  Straw- 
berries, Cherries,  and  Figs  were  also  fairly  represented.  Mr. 
Douglas  received  the  two  tirst  prizes  for  Strawbemes  and  Cherries. 

An  interesting  collection  of  wild  flowers  was  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Hills,  Prittleworth-  and  received  the  first  prize.  Carnation  >  and 
Piootees  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Turner,  Douglas,  and  Hooper, 
who  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names  in  both  classes. 
Mr.  Douglas  occupied  the  first  place  for  twenty -four  trusses  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  and  Mr.  Morse  the  second.  Mr. 
Morse  was  placed  first  for  twenty-four  trusses  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  second. 

Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Williams,  Henderson  and 
Son,  Carter  &  Co.,  RolUsson,  Cutbush,  and  Osborne,  who  all  staged 
effective  groups  of  fine-foliage  and  flowering  plants  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  tent,  which  was  greatly  admired  by  the  visitors. 

Floral  certiflcates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Rose  Harrison 
Weir,  Pink  Rose  Bonheur,  Picotees  Lady  Rosebery,  Sultana, 
and  Me  Plus  Ultra ;  to  Meflsrs.  Paul  ii  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for 
Rose  Countess  of  Rosebery,  and  a  botanicfd  certificate  to  Messrs. 
£.  G.  Henderson  A  Son  for  Polypodium  Hendersoni.  Messrs.  Ivery 
and  Son  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  an  ex(^uisite  collection 
of  hardy  Ferns ;  and  Messrs.  CanneU,  Hooper,  Lamg,  Turner,  and 
Chard  were  also  awarded  extra  prizes. 


OUR  BORDER  FL0WER8-FIGW0RTS. 

We  have  no  flower  in  its  season  that  is  more  attractive  than 
the  Foxglove,  or,  as  some  call  them,  Fairies'  Gloves.  Fairiea 
were  often  calleid  Folks;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the 
common  name  Folksglove,  and  not,  as  misspelt,  Foxglove. 

Foxgloves  are  a  rather  numerous  family,  but  there  are  not 
many  met  with  in  general  cultivation.  There  are  many  places 
well  adapted  to  their  cultivation.  They  have  a  fine  effect  on 
stony  or  elevated  banks  in  open  spaces  in  the  shrubbery  and 
the  herbaceous  border,  open  woods,  and  by  old  walls.  They 
are  no  way  particular  as  to  soil,  but  they  ddight  in  a  partially 
rocky  meaium  for  their  roots,  not  objecting  to  an  admixture 
of  lune,  but  they  cazmot  endure  stagnant  moisture.  They 
require  efficient  dnunage  in  cultivation.  They  are  increased 
by  seed,  which  they  produce  freely;  it  is  best  sown  about 
midsummer.  Transplant  them  when  large  enough  to  handle. 
Remove  them  with  balls  in  Uie  spring  where  they  are  intended 
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to  remain.  Thej  are  also  increased  by  division  in  the  spring 
when  growth  has  commenced.  Some  of  them,  being  of  tali 
habit,  require  staking  to  prevent  them  being  broken  by  the  wind. 
The  kinds  most  commonly  met  with  in  cnltivation — and 
then  not  so  often  as  they  ought  to  be — ^are  Digitalis  grandiflora, 
*  a  tall-growing  kind  of  statelj  appearance,  having  laige  flowers 
approaching  bell  shape  ;  the  nowers  are  yellow  yemed  with 
brown  ;  a  fine  border  flower.  D.  lutea,  a  yellow  kind  of  much 
dwarfer  habit ;  a  very  desirable  kind.  D.  maculata  snperba, 
a  beantifnlly  spotted  kind,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  family ; 
ought  to  be  in  all  collections  of  border  flowers.  D.  fermginea 
is  a  somewhat  delicate  subject  and  requires  care.  A  stock 
should  be  kept  in  hand,  as-  it  often  disappears  after  charming 
us  with  its  beautiful  bronzy-coloured  flowers.  There  are  many 
other  desirable  kinds.  Among  the  spotted  kinds  there  are 
great  beauties  that  ought  to  receive  more  attention  than  they 
are  at  present  receiving,  which  only  need  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Our  own  Digitalis  purpurea  and  alba,  though 
not  herbaceous  plants,  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  borders 
and  other  places.  To  see  these  plants  in  bloom  in  their  natire 
homes  on  craggy  moors  and  upland  districts,  where  they  per- 
petuate themselves  without  our  aid,  is  a  sight  that  is  not  soon 
forgotten  by  the  beholder.— Veritas. 

EXTRACT   FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
ADELAIDE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

The  roseiy,  with  its  numerous  yarieties,  the  Rose  pillars 
and  festoons,  coyered  with  thousands  of  its  well-deyeloped 
flowers,  produced  an  effect  which-  surpassed  imagination  ;  but 
during  the  middle  of  October  hot  winds  destroyed  this  lovely 
picture  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  parterres,  borders,  and  ribbon  beds,  which 
had  presented  the  same  gay  appearance  as  the  rosery. 

EXPEBIMENTAL  GROUND.— Arctic  Wheat— Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  8.  Deering,  Assistant  Agent-General,  London, 
I  received  a  sample  of  Wheat  taken  from  a  quantity  left  by 
the  American  Arctic  expedition  ship  "  Polaris"  in  1871,  which 
had  been  abandoned  in  north  latitude  81°  16* . 

This  Wheat  had  been  left  on  the  beach  exposed  to  the  snow 
and  a  temperature  of  72°  to  104°  of  frost  for  five  years,  and 
was  found  m  a  heap  by  Dr.  Ninnis  of  H.M.  ship  "  Discovery" 
on  the  return  of  the  last  arctic  expedition  to  England. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Deering  one  thousand  grains,  of  which 
I  sowed  three  hundred,  and  sent  the  rest  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  distribution.  From  the  three  hundred 
grains  about  sixty  germinated.  The  plants  grew  healthy,  and 
reached  to  the  height  of  from  3  to  4  feet  It  is  a  bearded 
Wheat,  and  ripened  in  the  commencement  of  January.  The 
ears  contained  about  thirty  grains  each,  which  were  but  small 
though  round  and  plump.  I  am  sony  the  birds  destroyed  the 
greater  part  before  it  came  to  maturity.  I  mention  this  in- 
teresting fact,  which  proves  the  assertion  that  the  grain  of  the 
cereals  possesses  a  vitality  not  surpassed  by  any  other  seed. 

Thb  Screw  Bean  (Prosopis  pubescens,  B&nth.).— Sir  J. 
Hooker  kindly  forwarded  about  8  fts.  of  the  Screw  or  Mosquito 
Bean  of  Aregona,  a  new  and  useful  vegetable  product  suitable 
to  warm  and  dry  climates.  According  to  the  diary  of  Lieut. 
*  Whipple,  in  his  survey  of  the  line  of  boundary  between 
San  Diego  and  the  point  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Glia 
with  the  Colorado  River,  he  states  that  the  welfare  of  his 
horses  and  moles  and  the  success  of  the  expedition  were  ex- 
pected to  depend  on  this  Bean  ;  that  the  screw-like  pods  grow 
in  clusters  of  eight  or  ten  upon  a  stem ;  that  both  the  screw 
and  pod  contain  much  saccharine  matter  and  are  very  nutri- 
tious ;  that  they  ripen  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  are 
very  abundant,  eacn  tree  producing  many  bushels  ;  that  it  has 
been  used  for  food  by  men  and  cattle,  and  proved  of  great 
value  to  exploring  parties. 

The  tree  is  said  to  yield  also  a  gum  equal  to  gum  arabic, 
which  is  used  for  medicinal  and  technical  purposes,  especially 
in  preparing  mucilage,  gum  drops,  jujubes,  paste,  &c.  It  has 
already  become  an  article  of  export,  some  12,000  lbs.  having 
been  gathered  in  Bexar  country,  and  as  much  more  between 
that  and  the  coast.  No  doubt  the  introduction  of  a  tree  of 
such  valuable  properties  would  be  a  boon  to  South  Australia. 
The  seeds  received  from  Sir  J.  Hooker  had,  unfortunately, 
been  attacked  by  a  weevil  which,  it  is  said,  is  commenced  on 
the  tree,  and  it  is  impossible  to  collect  the  seed  free  from  weevils ; 
therefore,  fearing  that  very  few  seeds  of  this  useful  tree  would 
germinate,  I  applied  at  once  to  Mr.  Watts,  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  U.S.,  for  a  larger 


supply.  This  gentleman,  always  most  obliging  to  our  esta- 
blishment, has  promised  to  try  his  utmost  to  procure  a  quan- 
tity of  seed  of  the  Mosquito  Bean  for  us.  About  120  young 
plants  have  come  up  (about  5  per  cent),  from  the  seed  receivea 
from  Kew,  are  growing  satismctorily,  and  will  be  distributed 
to  different  districts  during  the  season. 

After  several  attempts  I  have  at  last  been  successful  in 
introducing  the  veir  interesting  Peruvian  tree,  Erythroxylon 
Coca,  Lam,  The  leaves  contain  the  remarkable  power  of 
stimulating  the  nervous  system,  in  which  respect  it  quite 
resembles  opium.  The  dried  leaves  are  chewed  with  a  Uttle 
finely  powdered  unslaked  lime  or  with  the  alkaline  ashes  of 
the  Quinoa.  It  lessens  the  desire  for  food,  and  it  enables  the 
persons  who  use  it  to  endure  greater  exertion  than  they  other- 
wise could,  and  with  less  food ;  but  when  used  in  excess  it 
weakens  the  digestion,  producing  other  disorders,  and  finally 
ruining  both  body  and  mind. 

The  tree  has  been  introduced  into  Brazil,  and  it  is  said  about 
30,000,000  As.  of  the  dried  leaf  are  consumed  in  a  year.  The 
young  tree  is  doing  well  with  us. 

Worthy  of  mention  and  recommendation  aie  the  following 
ornamental  plants — ^viz.,  Dracaena  Goldieana,  no  doubt  one  of 
the  handsomest  Dracaenas,  and  unique  in  character  and  aspect 
It  is  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  and  well  worthy  a  ^lace  in 
all  collections.  Coleus  pictus,  another  interesting  discovery 
from  Duke  of  York's  Island.  The  divers  bright  colours  are 
curiously  blended,  and  the  unusual  form  of  the  leaves  with 
their  marginal  teeth  give  the  plant  a  curious  appearance^ 
making  it  a  great  acquisition  among  the  leaf  plants. 

The  collection  of  Ferns  was  again  increased  last  year  with 
forty  species.  The  collection  of  Palms  was  augmented  by 
eighteen  handsome  species.  The  following  deserve  to  be 
mentioned :  Phoenix  rupicola,  one  of  the  most  graceful  among 
small  Palms,  and  rivalling  in  beauty  Cocos  WeddeUiana.  It 
comes  from  India,  and  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  and  will 
occupy  one  of  the  foremost  positions  among  Palms.  Geonoma 
gracilis  is  also  a  most  graceful  and  elegant  small-growing 
Palm.  The  habit  of  the  plant  and  beauty  of  the  foliage  adapt 
it  admirably  to  decoration  purposes,  and  it  is  also  one  of  ihe 
most  elegant  Palms  in  cultivation. 

Among  the  Aroids  introduced  the  following  deserve  special 
mention  for  their  fine  variegated  and  robust  leaves — vis^ 
Dieffenbachia  nobilis,  brasiliensis,  vittata,  Parlatorei;  Cur- 
meria  Wallisii;  Philodendron  Lindenianum,  and  Richardia 
melanoleuca. 

Among  the  already  numerous  collection  of  Ma-ranf^  known, 
a  new  species  has  arrived — namely,  Massangeana,  which  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus. 


PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Magnolia  btbllata.  ydt.  ord^  Magnoliacese.  JAnn^ 
Polyandria  Polygynia. — This  has  been  previously  known  as  a 
Buergeria.  '*  Quite  recently  it  has  been  named  Magnolia 
HaUeana  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  of  Flushing,  U.S.A.,  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  of  Japan,  its  introducer  into 
America.  Like  most  other  introductions  of  horticultural 
interest  from  Japan,  this  has  been  in  cultivation  by  the 
natives  of  the  Islands,  having  been  found  in  gardens  at  Naga- 
saki by  Oldham  in  1862.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  Franchet 
and  Savatier  to  be  indigenous  in  woods  of  Mount  Fusi  Yama, 
and  in  central  Niphon,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree.  It  is  a 
small  tree,  with  the  habit  of  M.  Yulan,  quite  glabrous  except 
for  a  slight  silkiness  on  the  young  leaves  beneath,  and  the 
silkily  hirsute  sepals  and  bracts."— <jBo^.  Ma^.^  t  6370.) 

Fbitillabia  Sewkbzowi.  JVat  ord.y  tiliaceae.  I4nn^ 
Hexandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Turkestan.  "It  inhabits 
the  mountains  of  Turkestan,  reaching  an  elevation  of  6000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  England.  Received  at 
Kew  some  time  ago  from  Dr.  Regel.  Mr.  Elwes  has  been  very 
successful  with  it,  his  specimens  having  attained  great  sice 
and  luxuriance."— -{/^wf.,  t.  6371.) 

Masdevallia  Shuttlkwobthii.  Aat  ord.,  Orchidacese. 
Linn,^  Gynandria  Monandria. — "The  geographical  limits  of 
the  genus  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  northern  and  western 
countries  of  South  America,  where  they  inhabit  cool  temperate 
humid  regions.  M.  Shuttleworthii  was  discovered,  by  the 
traveller  whose  name  it  bears,  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
when  collecting  for  Mr.  Bull."--( J&w^.,  t  6372.) 

Dehebaikia  smabagdina.  Nat  ard,^  Myrsinese.  Ztnyt., 
Pentandria  Monogynia. — A  plant  with  large  deep  green 
fiowers.    *'The  genus  Deherainia  was  establidied  by  Decaisne 
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in  1876,  and  named  by  him  in  compliment  to  M.  Pierre-Panl 
Deberain,  Aide-natoialigte  of  the  mnsenm  of  the  Jardin  dee 
Plants.  It  was  dlscoyeied  in  Mexico  near  Tabasco,  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  on  the  bordeis  of 
the  Chiapes,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Cortez's  earliest 
and  greatest  victories.  The  climate  of  Tabasco  is  hot  and 
damp,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Deherainia  is  a  thoroughly 
tropical  plant.  M.  Decaisne  describes  it  as  flowering  in  the 
stoTes  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Hay  and  July.  It  flowered 
in  the  Palm  house  of  Eew  in  May,  when  quite  small ;  it  was 
leoeived  from  Mr.  Linden,  who  imported  it  into  Europe." 
•^Ihid^  t.  6373.) 

TxTiiiPA  SAZATiLis.  JVa^.  ord.y  LUiaoesB.  Linn.,  Hexandria 
Monogynia. — "  This  is  a  very  rare  Tulip,  that  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time  in  herbaria  as  a  native  of  Crete,  but  has  never 
been  introduced  into  cultivation  till  now,  when  it  has  been  re- 
discovered and  brought  home  by  Mr.  G.  Maw,  who,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Elwes,  has  flowered  it  successfully  this  present  spring.  It 
is  a  most  distinct  and  interesting  species  ooth  from  a  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  point  of  view.  For  decorative  purposes 
we  do  not  get  anywhere  else  in  the  genus  a  large  flower 
of  a  bright  mauve-purple  colour  with  a  bright  yellow  eye." 
— (/Wtf.,  t.  6374.)      

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  PROVINCIAL 
SHOW  AT  PRESTON.— July  10th  to  14th. 

Burt  St.  Ed^ukds  in  1867,  Leicester  in  1868,  Manchester  in 
1869,  Oxford  in  1870,  Nottingham  in  1871,  Birmingham  in  1872, 
and  Bath  in  1873 — such  was  the  sequence  of  the  past  great  pro- 
yindal  shows  of  the  Society,  and  now  we  arrive  at  the  present* 
the  seventh  great  horticultural  gathering  at  the  busy  town  of 
Preston  in  the  populous  county  of  Lancashire. 

Por  the  holding  of  this  long-anticipated  Exhibition  great  pre- 
parationB  had  been  made  both  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
exhibitors.  The  former,  under  the  leadership  of  the  indefatigable 
Local  Hon.  Secretary  and  earnest  and  accomplished  horticulturist, 
T.  M.  ShutUeworth,  Esq.,  have  brought  to  bear  much  foresight 
and  energy  in  carrying  out  the  requisite  work  in  connection  with 
this  really  great  undertaking.  Acting  distinct  from,  yet  in  unison 
with,  the  Council  of  the  Society  in  London,  the  preparations, 
which  were  unnsoally  extensive,  are  singularly  complete,  the  final 
touches  having  been  imparted  by  the  Society's  experienced  Garden 
Superintendent,  Mr.  A  F.  Barron. 

Arduous  as  the  labours  of  the  Executive  Committee  have  been, 
they  were  not  lightened  by  the  unfortunate  disruption  that  oc- 
curred and  so  long  prevailed  in  connection  with  the  staple  trade 
of  the  manufacturing  district  in  which  the  Show  is  held.  For  a 
long  time  the  utmost  anxiety  was  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
lest,  after  all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  and  all  the  responsi- 
bility that  had  been  incurred,  failure  as  regards  the  number  of 
visitors  should  ensue.  But  at  lengthy  and  almost  on  the  eve  of 
the  tournament,  glad  and  welcome  tidmgs  flashed  throughout  the 
land  that  the  night  of  trade  inactivity  had  ended,  and  that  the 
morning  of  prosperity  had  again  dawned.  Labour  under  the  con- 
ditions alludied  to  was  unusualljr  trving,  and  there  are  few — indeed, 
let  UB  hope  none— who  could  withnold  their  sympathy  from  those 
on  whom  the  duty  devolved  of  working  under  such  depressing 
and  disadvantageous  circumstances. 

The  schedule  issued  by  the  Society  for  this  the  great  Show  of 
the  year  was  also,  and  fittingly,  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
was  oompxehensive,  varied,  and  UberaL  The  prizes  provided  by 
the  Society  were  arranged  in  six  sections — namely,  for  plants  and 
cnt  flowers  to  be  competed  for  by  amateurs,  and  a  corresponding 
section  for  nurservmen ;  a  trio  of  '^open"  classes,  inclumng  the 
leading  class  of  the  Show,  in  which  £60  was  offered  in  three 
prizes  for  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  sections  for  fruit, 
yegetables,  implements,  tools,  and  garden  appliances,  in  which  two 
goM  and  nine  silver  medals  were  provided ;  and  a  division  for 
cottagers  and  artisans,  the  prizes  being  competed  for  on  the  closing 
day  of  the  Exhibition.  The  chief  prizes  offered  for  plants  in  the 
amateurs'  section  were  £20,  £15,  and  £10  for  twelve  plants  in 
bloom :  £12,  £10.  and  £7  for  a  similar  number  of  plants,  half  to 
be  in  bloom ;  ana  £10,  £7,  and  £5  for  six  plants.  Li  the  Orchid 
classes  in  the  same  section  £20,  £15,  and  £10  were  provided  for 
twelve  plants ;  and  £10,  £7,  and  £5  for  six  plants.  Furst  prizes  of 
£12  were  provided  for  nine  fine-foliaged  plants  and  for  nine 
exotic  Ferns,  and  premier  prizes  of  £6  were  offered  for  six  exotic 
Ferns,  six  Ilricas.  six  Crotons,  six  new  and  rare  plants,  twelve 
Britisn  Ferns,  ana  nine  Fuchsias. 

In  the  nurserymen's  division  the  principal  amounts  offered  were 
£25,  £20,  and  £15  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  in 
space  not  exceeding  250  superficial  feet,  and  £20,  £15,  and  £10  for 


corresponding  collections  of  hardy  plants.  For  twelve  plants  not 
in  commerce  the  prizes  were  £15,  £10,  and  £7,  and  for  the  same 
number  of  plants  sent  out  in  1876,  1877,  and  1878  the  amounts 
offered  were  £12,  £8,  and  £6.  £15,  £10,  and  £6  were  provided  for 
twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  and  the  same 
amounts  for  twelve  Orchids.  For  twenty  Conifers  and  Taxads 
£15,  £10.  and  £7  were  apportioned.  For  twelve  specimen  Cle- 
matises £12,  £10,  and  £7  -,  and  first  prizes  of  £10  were  offered  for 
nine  fine-fouaged  plants  and  for  twelve  exotic  Ferns. 

The  chief  prizes  in  the  fruit  classes  were  £15,  £12,  and  £5  for 
collections,  and  £10  were  offered  in  three  prizes  for  collections  of 
Strawberries  in  not  less  than  ten  varieties.  The  principal  prizes 
in  the  four  classes  for  Grapes  were  amounts  of  £3.  The  leading 
prizes  for  vegetables  were  £6,  £4,  and  £3  lor  collections  of  eight 
distinct  kinds. 

Besides  the  above  prizes  and  about  two  hundred  others  offered 
by  the  Society  many  prizes  of  great  value  were  provided  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  seedsmen.  TsUcing  them  in  the  order  of 
the  schedule  we  find  twelve  silver  cups  and  liberal  money  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  William  Bull  for  new  plants  of  his.  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.  provided  about  £50  for  aistribution  in  nineteen  prizes 
for  vegetables  amd  Melons.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  offered  two 
^old,  two  silver,  and  two  bronze  medals,  besides  sixteen  guineas 
m  money,  for  collections  of  vegetables  and  for  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers ;  and  last,  but  not  least  neither  in  importance  nor  value,  were 
the  prizes  for  fruit  provided  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  <b  Sons. 
Twenty -four  prizes  were  offered  in  this  section  of  the  aggre^te 
value  of  £111.  The  principal  were  £15,  £10,  and  £7  for  collections 
of  fruit.  Extremely  liberal  prizes  were  also  offered  for  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes — varieties  that  were 
not  included  in  the  Society's  prize  list,  also  for  four  varieties  of 
Grapes,  Pines,  and  other  fruits. 

This  recapitulation  shows  the  great  encouragement  given  to 
insure  competition,  and  now,  so  far  as  time  and  teleerraph  permits, 
we  submit  those  awards  of  the  Judges  that  were  made  within  an 
hour  of  our  going  to  press,  deferring  the  completion  of  our  report 
until  another  issue  of  the  Journal ;  but  first  we  may  briefly  notice 
the  general  effect  and  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition,  and  also 
give  some  tangible  idea  of  its  character  and  magnitude. 

The  Show,  it  may  be  stated,  occupies  one  of  the  finest  sites  for 
the  purpose  that  could  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  Chimneys  are 
generally  supposed  to  ''  adorn  "  the  landscape  in  the  manufactur- 
mg  districts,  and  the  "  misty  haze  "  that  poets  dream  of  and  sing 
of  are  interpreted  in  those  districts  as  ''smoke."  But  neither 
smoke  nor  chimneys  can  be  associated  with  the  Preston  Show. 
The  site  is  a  mile  or  more  from  the  town  :  it  is  an  elevated  plateau 
fresh  and  breezy  overlooking  the  vale  of  the  Kibble,  the  rising 
hills  beyond  which  are  mapped  out  by  Nature  in  all  her  boldness 
and  all  her  beauty.  The  grounds  oi  the  Preston  Nursery  Com- 
pany, which  are  150  acres  in  extent,  contain  other  features  of 
notice  besides  this  fine  site  for  a  Boyal  Horticultural  show  ;  and 
to  the  Manager  of  that  Company,  Mr.  Troughton,  the  Society  is 
much  indebted  for  the  substantial  aid  he  nas  rendered  by  the 
construction  of  roads  and  otherwise  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  preparations  for  this  great  Show  were  entrusted  to  a 
General  Committee  of  ten  gentlemen,  with  the  Mayor  of  the  town 
(J.  Satterthwaite,  Esq.)  as  President.  From  this  body  sectional 
Committees  were  formed  as  follows  : — ^Finance  and  General  Admin- 
istration :  Mr.  T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  S.  Jennings  (London),  Mr. 
Burrows  (Treasurer)^  Mr.  Poole,  and  Mr.  Burrow.  Ground  Com- 
mittee :  Mr.  Councillor  Nevett,  Mr.  Councillor  Foreshaw^  Mr. 
Troughton,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron.  Refreshments  and  Decorations  : 
Mr.  Alderman  Hallmark,  Mr.  Alderman  Ambler,  and  Mr.  Hardinff. 
The  gentlemen  constituting  those  Committees  have  worked  with 
commendable  zeal  in  rendering  the  preparations  complete  by  the 
specified  time  in  the  several  departments.  On  Mr.  Cowelf,  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  much  labour  devolved  owing  to  the  unfortu- 
nate illness  of  his  chief  (Mr.  Shuttleworth),  for  whom  great  and 
general  sympathy  is  expressed  ;  but  Mr.  Cowell  has  proved  him- 
self equal  to  the  emergency,  and  is  discharging  his  duties  with 
great  efficiency. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  tents  and  exhibits  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  produce  a  striking  impression  on  the  minds  of  visitors 
when  first  entering  the  grounds.  Although  the  space  embraces 
80  to  40  acres^  yet  the  Exhibition  is  somewhat  crowded,  one  por- 
tion to  a  consi(ierable  extent'  hiding  another  portion  ;  the  result  is 
that  the  Show  is  much  larger  than  at  first  sight  it  appears,  and 
the  individuality,  so  to  speak,  of  the  different  exhibits  is  perhaps 
enhanced  by  the  mode  ofarrangement  adopted. 

The  tents  for  the  accommodation  of  the  several  collections  of 
plants,  fiowers,  and  fruit  are  provided  by  Messrs.  Unite  of  London, 
and  are  very  commodious.  The  chief  plant  marquee  is  260  feet 
long  by  130  wide,  the  &uit  and  vegetable  tent  is  300  feet  by  30  feet, 
and  the  tent  for  cut  fiowers  and  miscellaneous  exhibits  is  170  feet 
by  30.  The  offices  are  admirably  arranged  and  substantially  built 
of  wood.  They  afford  every  accommodation  required.  They  are, 
indeed,  the  best  erections  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  and  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  Executive  and  on  Mr.  Nevitt,  who  designed 
them  and  superintended  their  erection. 
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The  manner  in  vrhich  the  ground  in  the  large  marquee  is  laid 
out  demands  notice.    The  design  adopted  is  a  modification  of  the 
plan  recently  suhmitted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  landscape  gardener, 
Belfast,  to  the  Council  of  tne  Society  in  London,  ana  is  not  only 
a  great  improyement  on  that  plan,  but  is  really  an  admirable, 
tasteful,  and  successful  mode  of  displaying  the  plants  and  collec- 
tions indiTidnally,  as  well  as  producing  a  delightfully  yaried  and 
picturesque  effect  when  yiewed  as  a  whole.    Three  entrances  are 
proyided  to  the  tent— one  at  each  end,  and  a  third  in  the  centre  of 
the  south  side.     A  broad  curring  walk  encircles  the  great  en- 
closure at  the  proper  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  tent  to  enable 
the  large  specimen  flowering  and  omamental-foliaged  plants  being 
arrang^  on  the  sloping  banks  there  formed,  and  which  are  made 
to  assume  a  series  of  smaU  promontories  of  bold  yet  smooth  out- 
line.   Along  the  centre  of  the  tent,  or  nearly  the  centre,  the  pro- 
minent feature  is  a  serpentine  sheet  of  water  nearly  200  feet  long 
and  8  to  9  feet  wide  in  the  natrow  parts  between  the  semi-islands, 
and  more  than  double  that  width  where  the  plant  mounds  are  not 
opposite  to  each  other.    There  are  fifteen  of  these  mounds  jutting 
into  the  water ;  they  are  mostly  oyal-shaped,  8  or  9  feet  by  6  feet. 
Standing  on  inyerted  pots  placed  in  the  water  are  tall  Tree  Ferns 
from  Mr.  Williams's  nch  stores  at  HoUoway,  and  the  ayenue  of 
these  stately  stems  betng  reflected  in  the  water,  which  is  fortn- 
nately  clear,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of 
the  Show.    On  the  mounds  or  semi-islands  are  the  collections  of 
Orchids,  new  plants.  Ferns,  highly  coloured  Dracaenas,  drc.  and 
the  general  effect  produced  is  rich  yet  chaste  and  peculiarly  re- 
freshing.   The  centre  of  the  tent — ^the  water  scene — is,  of  course, 
considerably  depressed,  the  sides  being  proportionally  eleyated, 
and  altogether  the  tent  is  extremely  oUyersified  and  highly  im- 
posing.   Beautiful  yiews  are  obtained  from  the  three  eleyations 
that  haye  been  formed— ^ne  in  the  centre  at  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  marquee,  and  the  others  one  near  each  comer  on  the  opposite 
or  north  side  of  the  structure.    Besides  the  curying  walk  alluded 
to  as  encircling  the  tent,  an  inner  walk  also  encircles  the  water, 
and  a  large  bold  pile  of  rockwork  decorated  with  plants,  and  from 
which  a  miniature  cascade  trickles,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the 
Show  and  imparts  yariety  to  the  marquee. 

Li  addition  to  the  slopmg  banks  round  the  sides  of  the  building 
two  large  irregular-shaped  beds  20  to  80  feet  in  diameter  are 
formed  on  either  side  of  the  tent  near  the  eastern  entrance.  The 
one  on  the  left  is  occupied  by  the  extremely  rich  and  singularly 
beautiful  miscellaneous  collection  of  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and 
Sons ;  the  opposite  mound  being  jointly  occupied  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  HoUoway,  and  Messrs.  RoUisson  k  Sons,  Tooting.  The 
Holloway  collection  consists  of  about  one  hundred  choice  and  rare 
fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants  of  moderate  growth.  Messrs. 
RoUisson^s  render  their  group  distinct  and  highly  attractiye  by 
the  introduction  of  seyeral  moderate^sized  specimens  of  Ericas  in 
the  best  old  and  some  yaluable  new  yarieties.  A  laree  box  filled 
with  small  plants  of  the  beautiful  smooth-flowered  E.  Denni- 
soniana  is  extremely  attractiye  and  commands  much  attention.  In 
fine  contrast  are  similar  boxes  of  the  richly  coloured  yarieties 
Massoni  major  and  tricolor  raofusa.  Messrs.  Yeitch's  collection 
contains  the  erand  Alocasias  Warroqueana,  Yeitchii,  and  Thibauti- 
ana^  a  splendid  assortment  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  including  the 
distinct  and  brilliant  B.  Dayisii ;  choice  Rhododendrons,  Crotons, 
Orchids,  Gloxinias,  Nepenthes,  and  other  yarieties  for  which  the 
Chelsea  establishment  is  famed.  Than  these  two  entrance  groups 
nothing  in  the  Exhibition  is  more  attractiye  and  more  generally 
admired.  The  corresponding  beds  at  the  opposite  end  are  occu- 
pied with  amateurs'  collections. 

But  speaking  of  the  amateurs  we  must  express  strong  appioyal 
of  the  magnincent  specimens  belonging  to  Mr.  Shuttleworth, 
which  constitute  by  far  the  finest  contribution  of  its  kind  in  the 
Show.  Both  flowenn^  and  fine-foliaged  plants  are  grand  in  size, 
symmetry,  and  condition.  Palms,  Gleichenias,  Crotons,  Ixoras,  and 
AUamandas  are  alike  superior,  and  occupy  a  prominent  position  of 
the  tent  in  a  splendid  manner.    The^  are  not  for  competition. 

Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson.  Bart.,  Brayton, 
Carlisle,  exhibits  some  yery  yaluable  collections,  mdudlng  excel- 
lently ^own  Dracsenas,  well-coloured  Crotons,  nne-foliage  plants 
in  admirable  condition,  also  Palms,  including  the  best  plant  of 
Cocos  Weddelliana  in  the  Show,  and  an  equally  striking  specimen 
of  Acanthorhiza  Warscewiczii ;  also  new  plants,  including  a  splen- 
did example  of  Phyllotsenium  Lindenii,  one  of  the  finest  yarieties 
extant.  Mr.  Hammond  also  stages  a  fine  example  of  Lomaria 
dalgairense.the  finest  plant  we  haye  seen  producing  fertile  fronds. 

In  the  class  for  nine  fine-foliage  plants  Mr.  Osman,  gardener 
to  R.  B.  Dodson,  Es(^.,  Beardwood,  Blsckbum,  exhibits  a  grand 
Cycas  reyoluta  in  fruit,  also  a  remarkably  beautiful  specimen  in 
splendid  colour  and  condition  of  Anthurium  cr3r8tallinum. 

Mrs.  Cole  d;  Son  and  Mr.  Tudgey^  gardener  to  T.  F.  G.  Williams, 
Esq.,  are  the  principal  exhibitors  m  the  specimen-plant  classes, 
both  their  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  being  excellent.  It 
is  not  necessary,  howeyer,  to  describe  them,  as  they  are  the  same 
plants  that  were  mentioned  in  our  reports  of  the  York  and  Leeds 
Shows.  Mr.  Pilgrim,  Cheltenham,  also  exhibits  attractiye  flower- 
ing plants  and  excellent  examples  of  omamental-foUaged  plants, 
as  also  do  the  Preston -Nursery  Company.    The  same  exhibitors 


and  Mr.  Tudgey  are  the  chief  exhibitors  of  Ericas  ;  but,  with  a 
yery  few  exceptions,  the  plants  are  not  superior.  Pelargoniums 
are  only  of  moderate  quality,  the  season  being  fully  late  for  these 
plants. 

Ferns  are  excellent,  the  principal  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for 
exotics  being  Messrs.  Pilgnm,  Cole  k  Son,  Tudgey,  and  the  Pres- 
ton Nursery  Company.  In  the  classes  for  hardy  Ferns,  B.  J. 
Lowe,  Thomas  Bolton,  and  John  Atherton,  Esars.,  exhibit  ad- 
mirably cultivated  plants  of  choice  species  and  yarieties ;  and 
Jabez  Jones,  Esq.,  stages  a  noyel  collection  of  Succulents. 

In  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  the  only  exhibitors 
are  the  Preston  Nursery  Company  and  Messrs.  F.  A  A.  Dickson, 
Chester.  The  collections  contain  a  yaried  assortment  of  healthily 
grown  plants,  but  they  were  not  arranged  in  a  particularly  striking 
or  artistic  manner. 

Messrs.  Bull,  Williams,  and  Rollisson  exhibit  collections  of  new 
plants,  which  are  closely  examined  and  the  merits  of  the  plants 
are  much  discussed  by  those  yisitors  who  haye  not  preyiously 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  They  haye  been  frequently 
seen  in  London,  and  their  names  haye  been  often  enumerated  in 
reports  of  previous  shows. 

Besides  the  Tree  Ferns,  new  plants,  and  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions referred  to,  Mr.  Williams  stages  a  splendid  collection  of 
Orchids  in  the  class  for  twelve  plants,  also  Dracenas  and  Crotons 
of  remarkable  beauty.  Croton  Williamsii  and  C.  Prince  of  Wales 
are  extremely  bright  and  much  admired.  Crotons  are  excellently 
exhibited  in  several  of  the  collections,  and  play  an  important  part 
in  imparting  colour  to  the  Show.  The  Preston  Nursery  ComjMUiy 
and  Mrs.  Cole  k  Son  among  others  stage  well-grown  and  highly 
coloured  specimens.  Messrs.  Rollisson  k  Sons  arrange  splendid 
Dracaenas,  including  the  new  and  striking  D.  Smithiana.  rich  dark 
green  in  colour  and  very  distinct  and  imposing.  They  also  exhibit 
six  good  Orchids ;  Oncidium  macranthum  has  splendid  flowers, 
and  the  plant  of  Dendrochilum  filif orme  is  quite  charming.  Dr. 
Ainsworth's  Orchids  also  command,  as  they  always  do,  much 
attention  on  account  of  their  richness  and  high  culture. 

About  140  classes  are  provided  in  the  schedule^  and  in  all  except 
half  a  dozen  there  are  entries ;  in  some,  notably  in  several  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  classes,  they  are  very  numerous.  The  total 
number  of  entries  for  the  Show  exceeds  800 — namely,  of  plants, 
222 ;  of  cut  flowers,  Roses,  and  bouquets,  32 ;  fruit,  223  j  vege- 
tables, 804  ;  and  implements,  30. 

Garden  STRUcrrRKS. — ^These  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
Messrs.  Messenger  k  Co.,  Loughborough,  exhibit  four  span-roofed 
houses  of  various  sizes  and  adapted  for  different  purposes— neat, 
light,  strong,  well-ventilated,  and  efllciently  heated  structures ; 
two  span-roofed  frames,  a  range  of  glass  coping,  and  a  tubular 
saddle  boiler  with  triangular-shaped  bars,  evidently  a  powerful 
boiler ;  also  examples  of  their  patent  valves  for  hot-water  pipes, 
which  are  admittedly  of  great  excellence. 

Messrs.  Richardson  k  Co.,  Darlington,  exhibit  a  splendid  span- 
roofed  house,  highly  finished,  with  all  the  latest  improvements 
in  glazing  and  ventilating.  The  sashbars  are  formed  so  as  to 
protect  the  putty,  and  they  also  effectively  provide  against  in- 
ternal drip.  The  ventilation  is  most  ample,  not  only  the  apex 
but  the  whole  lengrth  of  the  rafters  and  also  the  front  of  the 
house  opening  by  a  well-arranged  and  easily-worked  system  of 
leverage.  The  same  firm  also  exhibit  their  new  hooded  horizontal 
tubular  boiler,  which  is  unquestionably  a  powerful  and  strongly 
constructed  apparatus.  They  also  exhibit  several  models  of 
houses,  and  a  capital  example  of  a  wall  cover  for  protecting 
Peaches,  Ac. 

Mr.  Halliday,  Middleton  near  Manchester,  exhibits  eight  houses 
of  various  sizes  ;  one  of  them  is  fitted  with  slate  stages  and  hot- 
water  pipes  complete,  another  with  tanks  for  forcing,  another  is 
wired  as  for  a  Peach  nouse,  another  a  vinery,  the  sashbars  being 
of  T-shaped  iron,  and  shows  also  a  capital  system  of  straining 
wire ;  another  large  structure  is  glazed  on  Helliwell's  patent 
system,  whereby  all  the  woodwork  is  covered  with  glass,  a  capital 
Strawberry  house,  and  a  roomy  span-roofed  greenhouse.  All  the 
houses  are  light  vet  strong,  and  the  ventilating  machinery  is  very 
efficient  and  works  smoothly  and  easily. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Perry,  Banbury,  exhibits  a  large,  lofty,  and  highly 
ornate  span-roofed  structure,  two  curvilinear-roofed  houses  evi- 
dently well  constructed. 

Mr.  John  Webster,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  exhibits  a  re- 
markably substantially-built  span-roofed  house,  and  different  sice 
Cucumber  frames. 

Messrs.  Cranston  &  Luck,  Birmingham,  exhibit  light  strong 
houses,  constructed  on  the  principle  with  which  their  names  are 
identified,  and  which  have  found  much  favour  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Boilers  are  exhibited  by  various  makers.  One  of  the  most 
striking  because  quite  new  is  !Metcalfs  '^combination"  boiler. 
This  boiler  combines,  with  vertical  tubes  surrounding  the  furnace, 
a  series  of  horizontal  flues  between  hollow  plates  or  water  cham- 
bers, thereby  providing  a  very  large  extent  of  heatingsurface  in 
a  comparatively  small  size  ot  boiler.  Mr.  Wagstaff,  Dukinfield, 
exhibits  tubular  and  conical  boilers  which  cannot  fail  being  quick 
in  their  action  and  powerful.     Mr.  Seward,  Preston,  and  Mr. 
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HarloWf  ICaooleBfield,  also  exhibit  boilers  :  and  last,  but  not  least 
in  importance,  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  A  Co.,  Chelsea.  London,  exhibit 
examples  of  their  celebrated  duplex  tubular  boilers,  which  being 
in  operation  and  doing  their  work  well  in  various  parts  of  this 
-and  other  countries  renders  it  superfluous  to  allude  to  them  in 
farther  detaU.  Their  works  speak  more  conclusively  than  can 
any  words  of  ours. 

Wire  and  rustic  work  are  also  represented :  prominent  are  the 
mstio  bridges  of  Mr.  Henry  Lunan  of  Manchester,  which  span 
iiiB  pool  in  front  of  the  large  tent ;  near  which  valuable  collections 
of  Conifers  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Barron  of  Elvaston  and  Messrs. 
P.  A  A.  Dickson  of  Chester. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  such  of  the  prizes  that  were  awarded  by 
iihe  Jiidges  as  we  could  obtain  durmg  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal. 

Li  the  open  class  for  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
•distinct,  eight  in  bloom  and  eight  with  fine  fofiage.  the  first  prize 
of  £30  was  taken  by  J.  F.  G. Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick  Grange,  with 
Bplendid  plants ;  Mrs.  Cole  <fe  Son  took  the  second  of  £20  also 
with  fine  plants  ;  and  the  Preston  Nursery  Company  were  awarded 
the  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
"bloom  (amateurs),  J.  F.  G.  Williams.  Esq.,  again  took  the  first 
prize  of  £20  j  and  in  that  for  six  B.  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  was  first.  For 
twelve  miscellaneous  stove  and  spreenhouse  plants,  distinct,  R. 
Pilcrim,  Esq.,  was  again  first ;  Miss  Ffarington  second,  ind  W. 
JBirley,  Esq.,  third.  To  R.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  Blackburn,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  £20  for  twelve  splendid  exotic  Orchids 
in  bloom,  and  to  Dr.  Ainsworth  the  second  prize  of  £16.  Mrs. 
Birchall  was  first  for  nine  exotic  Ferns,  distinct,  and  D.  Chapman, 
Esq.,  third. 

For  nine  fine-foliage  plants,  distinct,  R.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  was 
^rst  J  Mr.  Hammond  second  :  and  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  third. 
For  six  of  the  same  Mr.  Pilgrim  was  first ;  and  G.  Foreshaw,  Esq., 
flecond.  For  six  new  and  rare  plants  Mr.  Hammond  was  second ; 
4md  Hon.  A.  C.  C.  Maxwell  third.  For  six  Crotons,  distinct, 
(amateuiB),  E.  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hammond  third; 
And  among  nurserymen,  the  Preston  Nursery  Co.  took  the  first, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  the  second,  and  Mrs.  E.  Cole  <fe  Son  third. 

For  twelve  British  Ferns,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  Bolton  was  first ;  E. 
J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  second  j  and  R.  O.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  third.  For  six 
B.  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  was  first ;  J.  Stewardson.  Esq.,  second ;  and 
Ool.  Cross  third.  For  twelve  exotic  Ferns,  distinct  (nurserymen), 
ICrs.  Cole  dk  Son  were  first  and  the  Preston  Nursery  Company  se- 
cond. D.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Manchester,  took  the  first  prize  for  two 
Tree  Fems^  and  the  Preston  Nurseiy  Company  for  three  Tree 
Ferns,  distmct,  with  stems  not  less  than  5  feet  high.  For  six 
Adiantums,  distinct,  R.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  was  awanfed  the  first 
prize,  Mrs.  Birchall  the  second,  and  J.  Foreshaw,  Esq.,  the  third. 

For  six  Show  Pelargoniums  the  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
W.  Birley,  Esq. ;  and  for  six  Zonals  (amateurs)  W.  Birley,  Esq., 
•was  awarded  the  first  prize ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Jones  the  second ;  and 
Mr.  David  Chapman  third.  In  the  class  for  nine  Zonals  (nursery- 
men) The  Preston  Nurserjr  Company  took  the  first,  and  C.  Ry- 
lance, Esq.,  the  second,  wmle  for  nine  Fancies  (nurserymen)  Mr. 
O.  Balance  was  first.  For  six  Fuchsias,  distinct,  in  bloom.  Mr. 
Piljnim  was  first,  Mr.  R.  B.  Dodgson  second,  and  Mr.  Tudgey  third. 

H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  took  the  first  for  a  basket  of  Roses  with  Rose 
foliage  only.  For  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  single  blooms,  J.  Taylor, 
"Esq.,  was  first ;  Lord  Wmmarleigh,  second  j  and  T.  Bolton,  Esq., 
third.  While  for  twenty-four.  General  Upton,  Milnthorpe,  was 
first ;  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Cheadle,  second ;  and  W.  Warburton, 
Ssq.,  third.  For  seventy-two  Roses,  distinct,  single  flowers 
{nurserymen),  Messrs.  Cranston  <fe  Co.  were  first  j  and  Mr.  G.  David- 
Bon  second.  This  was  a  very  fine  class.  For  twenty-fouTj  distinct 
^uiserymen),  Mr.  Rvlands  was  second ;  and  for  rorty-eight,  Wc. 
Frince  was  first,  Mr.  Corp  second.  This  class  containcMl  excellent 
lt>looms. 

For  six  Ericas  in  bloom  Mrs.  Cole  &  Sons  took  the  second  prize, 
mad  the  Preston  Nursery  Company  the  third.  For  a  group  of  one 
fciundred  miscellaneous  stove,  greenhouse^nd  hardy  plants,  Messrs. 
W .  Barron  &  Sons  were  first ;  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson  A  Sons 
jMCond;  and  the  Preston  Nurserr  Company  third.  For  twelve 
JBtove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  the  Preston  Nursery  Com- 
pany were  first,  and  Mrs.  Cole  A  Sons  second ;  and  for  a  basket 
of  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  distinct,  Mrs. 
Clole  A  Sons  were  first ;  the  Preston  Nursery  Company  second ; 
and  Messrs.  Turner  Brothers,  Liverpool,  third. 

For  twelve  new  and  rare  plants  not  in  commerce  (nurserymen). 
the  first  prize  of  £15  was  won  bv  Mr.  W.  BuU  ;  and  the  second  of 
£10  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams ;  and  for  the  same  sent  out  in  1876, 
1877,  and  1878,  Mr.  Bull  was  first,  Mr.  B.  S.  WUliams  second,  and 
Messrs.  RoUisson  third. 

For  twelve  exotic  Orchids  (nurBorymen),  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  took 
the  first  prize,  and  for  six  the  first  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Robin- 
son, and  the  second  to  Messrs.  W.  Rollisson  &  Sons. 

£x>r  six  Tuberous  Begonias  in  flower,  distinct  (nurserymen), 
MesKB.  J.  Laing  A  Co.^orest  Hill,  took  the  first  prize  with  veiy 
ifine  plants,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Jones  among  the  amateurs. 

For  three  Palms,  distinct,  Mr.  Hammond  took  the  first;  E. 
Pilgriiii,  Esq.,  the  second ;  and  Miss  Ffarington  the  third.    For  j 


six  Caladiums,  distinct,  E.  Birley,  Esq.,  was  first.  For  twelve 
Dracaenas,  distinct  (nurserymen),  Messrs.  W.  Rollisson  &  Son  took 
the  first  prize ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  the  second ;  and 
the  Preston  Nursery  Company  the  tnird  ;  while  for  six  (amateurs) 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hammond ;  the  second  to  R.  B. 
Dodgson,  Esq. ;  and  the  third  to  J.  Hardy,  Esq. 

For  twenty  (3onifers  and  Taxads,  not  to  exceed  6  feet,  Messrs. 
W.  Barron  &  Son  were  first ;  and  F.  A  A.  Dickson  A  Co.  second. 
For  twelve  Succulents  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Atherton  was  first ;  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Jones  second. 

For  any  plants  or  flowers  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going classes,  Messrs.  James  Dickson  A  Bon  were  first ;  and  Mr. 
H.  Boiler  second. 

For  the  Societv's  prizes  of  £16,  £10,  and  £6,  for  a  collection  of 
fruit  (open),  Earl  Somers  was  first,  and  Lord  Baffot  second,  in  an 
extremely  fine  class.'  For  three  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes  T.  Barnes,  Esq.,  was  first.  Lord  Bagot  second,  and  J. 
Cowan,  Esq.,  third.  For  three  bunches  of  any  black  Grapes 
except  Madresfield  Court  and  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Barnes  was 
first,  and  Lord  Bagot  second.  For  three  bunches  of  any  white 
kind  except  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lord  Baeot  was  first,  W.  War- 
burten,  Esq.,  second,  and  Viscount  Boyne  third.  For  a  basket  of 
not  less  than  12  lbs.  of  Grapes,  R.  Reeves,  Esq.,  St.  Helens, 
was  first,  Mrs.  Vivian  second,  and  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  third.  For 
a  single  fruit  of  Queen  Pine  Apple,  R.  Gretton.  Moq,,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  was  first,  and  Viscount  Mill  second.  For  a  collection 
of  not  less  than  ten  varieties  of  Strawberries  Lord  Hill  was 
first,  C.  Thulluson,  Esq.,  second,  and  Mr.  Mansley  third.  For 
two  dishes,  distinct  varieties.  Lord  Beanchamp  was  first.  Lord 
Somers  second,  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  takine  the  tnird  prize.  For  a 
single  fruit  of  Melon,  which  is  a  fine  class,  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Max- 
weU  was  first,  the  Earl  of  Crawford  second,  and  W.  Blinkhom, 
Esq.,  third. 

VHOETABLBS.— For  a  collection  of  e  ght  distinct  kinds,  to  be 
shown  on  separate  dLBhe8jJ>>rd  Carington  was  first ;  R.  Walmsley, 
Esq.,  second  ;  and  R.  B.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  third.  For  three  distinct 
kinds  of  Peas,  half  a  peck  of  each.  Sir  T.  Edwards  Moss,  Bart, 
was  first ;  W.  R.  Winch,  Eso.,  second ;  and  W.  Mansley.  Esq., 
third.  For  three  distinct  kinds  of  Potetoes,  nine  tubers  oi  each, 
Mr.  Iggulden  was  first ;  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  Lord 
Carin^n  third.  For  twelve  Onions,  Messrs.  E.  Smith  A  Son 
were  first ;  Mr.  MUes,  Wycombe  Abbey,  second:  and  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  sen.,  third.  For  twelve  Tomatoes,  Mr.  Hinds,  Otterspool, 
was  first ;  Mr.  Miles,  Wvcombe  Abbey,  second ;  and  Mr.  Cox  third. 
For  one  brace  of  Cucumbers  E.  Birley,  Esq.,  was  first ;  T.  B.  Dolby, 
Esq.,  second,  and  Col.  Cross  third,  ror  a  collection  of  six  distinct 
kinds  of  salads,  to  be  shown  on  separate  dishes,  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Son  took  the  prize.  For  any  vegetable  not  spe<nally  mentioned 
in  the  schedule,  Mr.  Cox,  Madresfield  Court,  took  the  first  prize ; 
Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  the  second;  and  Mr.  Iggulden, 
Orsett  Hall,  the  third. 

We  now  come  to  the  special  prizes  offered  by  nurserymen,  and 
first  we  shall  notice  those  offered  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  dk  Co., 
which  were  restricted  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateuzs. 
In  the  class  for  the  best  thirteen  dishes  of  vegetables  the  first 
prize  of  £10  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe :  J.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  has  the  second ;  and  Mr.  Cox,  Madresfield  Court  the  third. 
The  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  viscount  Hill,  the  nfth  to  Mr. 
Hinds,  Otterspool ;  and  the  sixth  to  H.  Marriott,  Esq.  This  was 
a  very  fine  class.  For  the  best  three  dishes  of  Peas,  consisting  of 
Carter's  Little  Wonder,  CulverwelPs  Telegraph,  and  Carter's 
Challenger,  J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  took  the  first  prize  of  £6  bs,i  Mr. 
Miles  the  second  of  £4  it. :  and  Mr.  Marriott  the  third  of  £8  S$. 
The  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  the  fifth 
to  R.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  <fe  Sons.— For  twelve  distinct 
kinds  of  vegetables,  to  include  Sutton's  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
and  Sutton's  Giant  Emerald  Marrow  Peas,  Canadian  Wonder  and 
Sutton's  Broad  Windsor  Beans,  the  first  prize,  a  gold  medal  and 
£5  bt.f  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cox ;  the  second,  a  silver  medal  and 
£8  8«.,  to  Mr.  Iggulden. 

The  following  prizes  for  fruit  were  offered  by  Messrs.  James 
Veiteh  A  Son  : — ^For  the  best  collection  in  ten  distinct  kinds,  the 
prizes  for  which  were  £15^  £10,  and  £7,  Lord  Somers  won  the  first 
prize  with  a  grand  collection ;  and  in  tiie  next  class  for  the  same 
Lord  Bagot  was  first,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  second,  and  Viscount 
Hill  third.  A  good  class.  For  the  best  three  buncnes  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes  Lord  Bagot  was  first ;  A.  Smollett,  Esq., 
second ;  and  B.  Shaw,  Esq.,  third.  This  is  a  splendid  collection* 
For  the  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  Lord 
Somers  was  first ;  F.  Norris.  Esq.,  second ;  and  R.  Prince,  Esq., 
third.  A  remarkably  fine  class.  For  four  bunches  of  Grapes, 
distinct  kinds,  one  bunch  of  each,  T.  Barnes.  Esq.,  was  first,  and 
Lord  Bagot  second.  This  was  a  fine  class.  For  three  Pine  Apples 
—  Coldward,  Esq.,  was  first ;  Mrs.  Vivian  second ;  and  J.  Austin, 
Esq.,  second.  For  six  fruit  of  one  kind  of  Peach,  which  was  a 
superior  class.  Earl  Crawford  was  first.  Earl  Somers  second,  and 
W.  R.  Finch,  Esq.,  third.  For  six  fruit  of  one  kind  of  Nectarine 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  was  first  Earl  of  Crawford  second,  and 
Lord  Bagot  third.    An  excellent  class. 
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Mr.  Bnll  offered  silver  caps  of  the  value  of  fifteen,  ten,  and  six 
ffoineaB  to  private  growers.  Mr.  Hammond  won  the  first  and  Mr. 
Tndgey  the  second.  Mr.  Bull  also  offered  cnpe  of  the  same  value 
to  nurserymen,  the  first  of  which  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  8.  WiUiams 
of  Holloway.  For  those  private  growers  who  had  not  previously 
won  any  of  Mr.  Bull's  cups  the  Hon.  A.  C.  C.  Maxwell  won  the 
second,  a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of  ten  guineas  and  £7 ;  and  the 
^!eston  Nursery  Company  among  nurserymen. 

The  fruit  generally  is  of  excellent  quality,  the  collections  and 
Grapes  being  especially  superior ;  vegetables  are  also  admirably 
exhibited  by  the  several  competitors.  Amongst  cut  flowers  the 
Hereford  Roses  command  much  attention  by  their  great  excellence. 
The  Show  is  a  success,  the  town  decorated,  the  company  nume- 
Tons,  and  the  weather  dull. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare, 
arrived  at  Preston  at  midnight,  and  was  met  by  the  Mayor  ana 
S.  Jennings,  Esq.,  the  Assistant  Secretary.  His  lordship  during 
his  stav  in  Preston  is  the  guest  of  W.  Burley,  Esq.,  The  Larches. 
The  Snow  was  opened  by  his  Lordship  at  one  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesdajT}  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  attending  with  the  mace  (the 
finest  in  England)  and  civic  paraphernalia,  and  afterwards  a  grand 
luncheon  was  provided  on  tne  grounds,  and  a  gardeners'  and  ex- 
hibitors' dinner  was  held  in  the  town  at  night. 

The  Show  is  both  great  and  good,  and  continuing  as  it  does 
throughout  the  week,  all  who  are  interested  in  horticmture  should 
make  an  effort  to  see  it. 

The  officials,  one  and  all,  work  earnestly  and  willingly  in  seek- 
ing to  render  the  Exhibition  both  enjoyable  and  successful.  Their 
courtesy  is  also  unfailing^  and  they  accord  an  hospitable  welcome 
to  all  who  aid  in  promotmg  the  work  in  which  tney  are  so  laud- 
ably engaged.  Only  fine  weather  is  reouired  to  render  the  Show 
in  every  respect  wnat  we  trust  it  will  be — a  Show  of  **  happy 
memories." 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thb  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  that  admirable  Society 
fte  Gabdenebs'  Rotal  Benevolent  Institution  was  held 
at  the  Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate  Street^  London,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  3rd  Inst.  The  chair  was  occapied  by  Robert  Mar- 
nock,  Esq.,  who  was  supported  by  a  large  body  of  gentlemen 
and  horticnlturiste ;  amongst  whom  we  noticed  Prgfessor  Bent- 
ley,  J.  J.  Me{phi,  Esq.,  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox,  F.  A.  Philbrick, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mr.  T.  Moore ; 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  WiUiams,  Bull,  W.  Paul,  0.  Turner,  and 
others  interested  in  the  success  of  the  institution.  The  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  received  during  the  evening  were 
stated  by  Mr.  Cutler,  the  Institution's  excellent  Secretaiy,  as 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £600. 

The  sunmier  Show  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural 

Bociety  of  Dubham  and  Nobthumbbrland,  which  will  open 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  the  18th  inst.,  is  expected  to  be  both 
extensive  and  excellent.  The  schedule  is  very  comprehensive 
and  the  prizes  are  both  numerous  and  liberal.  In  the  open 
class  for  fifty  plants  in  bloom  £25  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  silver  Knightian  medal  are  offered  as  the  first  prize, 
the  remaining  prizes  in  the  class  being  £15  and  £10.  Under 
the  skilled  superintendence  of  the  active  Hon.  Secretaries, 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  French,  good  management  is  assured,  and 
a  Show  worthy  alike  of  the  patrom^ge  of  exhibitors  and  visitors 
is  anticipated.    Mr.  J.  J.  Gillespie  is  the  acting  Secretary. 

The  Upper  Norwood  Horticultural  Society's 

First  Show  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  grounds  of  F. 
Harford,  Esq.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  a  spacious  tent 
170  feet  by  50  feet  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  Minchener, 
the  energetic  Hon.  Secretary,  and  his  colleagues.  The  gentle- 
saea  and  gardeners  of  the  district  staged  admirable  collections 
of  plants,  and  Mr.  Wills,  Anerley  Nursery,  contributed  a 
splendid  group.  Roses  were  superior,  Mr.  Coppin,  Shirley, 
being  the  chief  prizewinner.  The  Exhibition  was  a  highly 
successful  one. 

The  summer  Exhibition  of  the  Brentwood  Horti- 

OXTLTURAL  Society,  held  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  grounds 
adjoining  Middleton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Countess  Tasker, 
was  in  every  respect  a  complete  success.  The  plants,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  were  equal  to,  and  the  Roses — notably  l^ose 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester — much  in  advance  of 
exhibits  on  former  occasions.  Mr.  Lane,  gardener,  Pyrgo  Park, 
Romford,  gained  the  premier  prize  for  plants  ;  and  Messrs. 
Bones,  Havering  Park,  Romford ;  Bradley,  South  Weald ; 
Mann,  Brentwood ;  Wise,  Hampton  House,  Warley ;  Miller, 
Halstead  ;  and  Saltmarsh  8c  Son,  Chelmsford,  were  all  winners 
of  one  or  more  first  prizes  in  the  various  plant  classes.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  was  first  for  forty-eight  Roses,  and  Messrs.  Salt- 


marsh  8c  Son  second.  In  the  amateurs*  classes  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Warley,  was  first  for  twenty-four  Roses  ;  and  Mr.  Pemberton, 
Havering,  for  twelve  Roses.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  exten- 
sively and  well  shown  botii  by  gardeners  and  cottagers.  Mr. 
Bones  was  first  for  a  collection  of  fruit ;  Mr.  Lsne  for  black 
Grapes ;  and  Mr.  Foster,  Warley,  for  white.  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
Romford,  was  veiy  sncceaiful  in  the  ftlami^g  for  Stxawberries^ 
Mr.  Lane  was  first  for  eight  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  Mr. 
Pope  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers.  An  autiunn  Show  will  be 
held  on  the  12th  of  September. 

Mr.  Luckhurst  informs  us  that  Early  Beatricb 

Peach  was  ripe  at  Oldlands,  Sussex,  on  the  1st  of  July  in  an 
unheated  Peacn  house. 

Wb  have  received  from  Messrs.  Charies  Lee  8c  Son  of 

Hammersmith  fruit  of  the  WKEPlKa  Black  Bigarbeau 
Cherry.  This  is  in  every  sense  a  true  Bigarreau  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  of  large  size  and  excellent  flavour,  but  it  is  remark- 
able from  ripening  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Bigarreau,  and 
the  habit  of  the  tree  being  weeping,  so  that  it  is  equally  an 
ornamental  and  fruit  tree.  We  beOeve  this  is  the  first  time  it 
has  fruited  in  this  country.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Con- 
tinent, where  it  is  still  a  novelty  as  well  as  in  this  conntry^ 
and  where  it  is  known  by  the  names  Bigarreau  Pl^ureur  and 
Bigarreau  Noir  Momtruevw  Pleureur. 

The  western  entrance  to  Batterbea  Park  is  now 

rendered  extremely  gay  by  the  large  and  brilliant  clumps  of 
LQium  umbellatum.  This  hardy  and  free-growing  and  flower- 
ing Lily  is  very  valuable  for  pleasure-ground  decoration  in  the 
early  summer  months.  Almost  rivalling  the  Lilies  in  effect 
are  the  purple  and  scarlet  Pentstemons  which  are  now  flower- 
ing in  rich  masses.  The  plants  have  been  in  the  border  all 
the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  the  straggling  shoots  were  pruned 
rather  closely.  We  never  before  saw  such  a  fine  display  of 
Pentstemons  so  early  in  the  season.  The  great  work  of  bed- 
ding-out in  this  Park  is  nearly  completed.  The  carpet-bedding 
designs  are  very  pleasing,  and  the  subtropical  and  other  beds 
have  been  planted  with  great  taste.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Park 
will  be  in  its  summer  attire,  and  will  be  as  enjoyable  and 
instructive  as  it  has  been  in  previous  years. 

English  writers  have,  says  the  "  Journal  of  Forestry/* 

made  the  poet  Pope's  Willow  at  Twickenham  quite  his- 
toric. About  150  years  ago  an  English  merchant,  Mr.  Vernon, 
doing  business  in  Aleppo  and  Smyrna,  brought  to  Alexander 
Pope  a  package  of  Figs  encased  in  a  basket  made  of  un- 
pealed  osiers.  Noticing  that  one  of  the  scions  penetrating 
into  the  moist  Figs  was  oudding  Pope  carefully  cut  it  out  and 
planted  it.  Thence  grew  the  funous  *'  Syrian  Willow,"  which 
became  a  favourite  with  the  poet,  and  finally  with  the  English 
people — BO  much  so  that  his  successor  on  the  Twickenham 
estate  felled  the  tree  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  the  crowds 
of  visitors  which  it  attracted  to  his  grounds.  Its  successor  is 
now  growing  at  the  Twickenham  villa.  It  was  also  planted 
soon  after  on  the  buiks  of  the  Thames  in  Kew  Gardens,  where 
it  still  thrives. 

Wb  omitted  stating  in  our  report  of  the  Lebi>8  Show 


that  Mr.  S.  W.  Thackray  of  Burley,  near  Leeds,  exhibited  a 
span -roofed  greenhouse  glazed  on  Helliweirs  new  patent  syd"- 
tem  without  putty.  The  house  was  extremely  light,  the  whole 
of  the  woodwork  being  covered  with  glass ;  the  squares  ap- 
peared also  to  be  quite  secure  against  displacement  by  high 
winds,  and  the  roof  was  evidently  watertight. 

In  Spain  the  Lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  ci- 

triodora),  says  an  American  contemporary,  which  we  cultivate 
as  a  scented  garden  plant,  is  collected  and  stored  for  winter 
use.  With  the  Spaniards  it  is  said  to  form  one  of  the  finest 
stomachics  and  cordials,  and  is  taken  either  made  into  a  de- 
coction and  drank  cold  with  water  and  sugar  as  a  tonic,  or 
with  the  morning  and  evening  cup  of  tea.  A  sprig  of  about 
five  or  six  leaves  of  the  Lemon  Verbena  is  first  put  into  the 
cup,  and  the  hot  tea  poured  upon  it.  By  using  tnis,  Spanish 
authorities  assert,  "  you  will  never  sufEer  from  flatulence,  never 
be  made  nervous  or  old-maidish,  never  have  cholera,  diarrhoea^ 
or  loss  of  appetite.  Besides,  the  flavour  is  simply  delicious  ;  no 
one  who  has  once  drunk  their  cup  of  tea  with  this  addition 
will  ever  drink  it  without  a  sprig  of  Lemon  Verbena."  Per- 
haps English  tastes  are  different. 


Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Witherspoon,  has  written  as 

follows  on  the  CROPS  in  his  district  (Chester-le-Street)  and  on 
his  Vines  : — "  I  find  that  I  have  more  Pear  trees  ttian  Pears  ; 
the  finer  varieties  are  very  uncertain  in  the  north.    With  the 
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good  old  Hessle,  somewhat  of  an  acclimatised  sort,  I  expect 
that  things  will  be  otherwise  and  there  will  be  a  fair  crop. 
Of  Apples  and  bush  fruit,  including  Strawberries,  they  are 
yanable ;  but  those  who  in  the  north  depend  upon  outside  fruit 
for  a  livelihood  will  have  none  the  bcfit  of  it.  The  ordinary 
market  gardener  is  the  most  dependant  man  in  existence.  He 
gets  wim  his  few  comforts  kicKs  from  every  comer.  He  re- 
quires all  kinds  of  weather  in  season,  but  unseasonable  visita- 
tions of  either  sun,  rain,  &ost,  or  wind,  and  the  myriads  of 
insect  peats  are  aU  against  him.  I  may  be  paidoned  for  say- 
ing a  few  words  on  my  Vines.  I  truly  believe  that  I  have,  if 
not  the  healthiest,  certainly  one  of  the  healthiest,  vineries  in 
the  world.  This  I  admit  is  rather  a  sweeping  assertion,  but  I 
cdaBcientiously  believe  the  assertion  is  true.  Regarding  the 
crop  after  cutting  out  until  my  heart  fails  to  cut  more,  I  find 
that  I  have  some  twelve  hundred  bunches  left,  and  whilst 
only  as  large  as  peas,  I  have  them  18  inches  long,  and  there 
are  many  when  ripe  that  will  weigh  nearer  a  stone  than  a 
pound." 

Several  New  Roses  have  been  exhibited  this  year, 

flome  of  them  for  the  first  time,  in  a  maimer  that  affords  evi- 
dence of  their  intrinsic  merit.  There  were  a  good  sprinkling 
of  excellent  blooms  of  Penelope  Mayo  at  the  National,  and 
magnificent  examples  of  it  at  South  Kensington  on  the  drd 
inst,  where  it  was  certificated.  It  is  questionable  if  a  finer 
trio  of  blooms  than  those  referred  to  have  been  staged  at  any 
exhibition  this  year.  Penelope  Mayo  is  an  improving  and 
▼ery  fine  Rose.  Dr.  Hogg,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  of 
Oheshunt  at  the  Alexandn  Palace  and  certificated,  is  a  well- 
formed  symmetrical  Rose,  a  trifle  smaller  perhaps,  but  possess- 
ing a  colour  of  its  own,  and  is  very  dark  and  effective  in  a 
stand :  it  is  a  voy  promising  Rose.  Mrs.  Baker  has  been 
staged  in  splendid  form  by  Mr.  Cranston  ;  and  Mons.  E.  Y. 
Teas  has  well  sustained  its  fame  as  a  valuable  acquisition  by 
its  fullness,  richness,  and  constancy.  Of  the  yearlings  those 
to  be  made  a  note  of  and  ordered  are  Oantain  Christy*s  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield  (Messrs.  G.  Paul  tc  Son),  Mr.  W.  Paul's  Coun- 
tess of  Rosebery  and  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Mr.  Turner's 
Dr.  Sewell  and  Harrison  Weir.  No  new  French  Roses  of  the 
year  have  as  yet  even  nearly  approached  in  merit  those  sterling 
English  varieties. 

We  never  remember  observing  the  Lnfs  tbess  of 

XtONDON  in  more  exuberant  health  t£m  during  the  present 
year.  At  the  present  time  they  are  heavily  laden  with  their 
creenish  yellow  flowers,  which  hang  in  countless  thousands 
trom  the  axil  of  almost  every  leaf.  Their  appearance  is  chastely 
beautiful,  and  their  honey-like  fragmnce  imparts  to  the  trees  an 
iidditional  attraction.  Not  infrequently  the  trees  are  infested 
with  insects,  but  this  year  they  are  singularly  clean.  The 
Lime  is  probably  at  the  present  moment  the  most  admired 
tree  in  the  London  parks,  and  many  a  viRa  garden  is  rendered 
the  more  enjoyable  by  the  presence  of  a  fragrant  and  floriferous 
specinaen.  The  Lime  flourishes  well  in  towns,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  one  of  the  first  trees  to  cast  its  leaves  in  the  autumn. 


A  correspondent,  «  W.  S.  B.,"  speaks  highly  of  ttie 

great  decorative  value  of  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  Apple 
Blossom,  which  he  says  is  quite  as  pretty  as  its  name.  He 
describes  the  plant  as  being  short-jointed  and  very  floriferous, 
having  large  but  elegant  trusses  of  flowers,  white  faintly  suf- 
fused with  pink,  precisely  of  the  colour  and  exactly  of  the 
iorm  of  blossom  of  some  varieties  of  Apples.  "W.  S.  B." 
reeomm^ids  it  highly  for  cultivation  in  pots  for  greenhouse 
ctoooration  during  the  summer. 

"I  OBTAINED,"  writes  asouthein  amateur,  "two  new 


FtrcHSiAS  this  spring  from  Mr.  Catmell,  both  of  which  arc 
not  only  very  distinct  from  all  other  varieties  in  my  possession, 
but  are  most  valuable  for  decorative  purposes  by  their  free- 
flowering  properties.  They  are  Lord  Beaconsfield  raised  by 
Mr.  John  Laing,  and  Beau^  of  Trowbridge  raised  by  Mr.  Lye. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  much  of  the  old  F.  fulgens  blood  in  it, 
and  Ifi  vigorous  in  habit,  the  flowers  being  very  large,  bright^ 
and  produced  in  great  numbers.  Beauty  of  Trowbridge  is  also 
of  robust  yet  short-jointed  growth,  and  has  flowers  of  great 
substance ;  sepals  waxy  wmte,  corolla  rosy  carmine.  Both 
these  Fuchsias,^  I  believe,  possess  merit,  and  are  likely  to  find 
favour  as  popular  market  or  decorative  varieties.*' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  what  may  be  termed 


his  greenhouse.  When  laden  with  its  tiny  pink  flowers  and 
sprinkled  with  the  syringe  the  i>ollen  becomes  liberated  and  is 
dispersed  in  sharp  pu^s  precisely  resembling  a  miniature 
ba1i;ery  of  artillery.  This  affords  much  amusement  to  the 
children,  and  affords  interest,  too,  to  those  who  have  long 
passed  the  period  of  boy  and  girlhood  days.  This  fresh-look- 
mg  free-growing  plant  ought  to  be  grown  wherever  there  are 
children  to  be  trained  to  admire  flowers  and  to  take  an  interest 
in  their  nature  and  cultivation. 


toy  plants,  writes  "Patsb"  is  the  Abtillert  Plant  (Pilea 
muaoota).  It  is,  says  omr  correspondent,  the  most  admired 
by  Ms  children  imd  their  youthful  friends  of  all  the  plants  in 


STRAWBERRY  PIONEER. 

This  new  Strawberry,  sent  out  last  year  by  Messrs.  Yeitch 
with  the  prestige  of  a  flrst-class  certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  proves  so  good  as  to  be  a  real  acquisition 
among  early  varieties.  It  is  as  early  as  La  Marguerite,  has 
handsome  conical  fruit,  highly  coloured,  firm  in  texture,  richly 
fiavoured,  and  with  a  slight  acidity  that  is  very  refreshing. 
Much  of  the  fruit  has  been  decidedly  above  medium  size  wiui 
an  occasional  very  large  wedge-shaped  fruit  The  crop  was 
abundant,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  vigorous  and  robust. 
So  much  pleased  am  I  with  it  that  I  intend  planting  a  large 
bed  of  it,  and  also  giving  it  a  trial  in  pots  next  season. 

It  is  all  the  more  welcome,  supplying  as  it  does  a  real  want^ 
for  we  have  hitherto  had  no  really  good  early  Strawberry  with 
large  fruit  that  would  travel  well.  Black  Pnnce,  Keens  Seed- 
ling, and  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  are  all  undersized,  tbe 
latter  giving  only  a  few  respectable  berries  amongst  a  multi- 
tude of  small  ones,  and  the  large  fruit  of  La  Marguerite  is  so 
tender  that  everyone  must  be  swathed  singly  in  wadding  and 
be  handled  most  carefully,  or  it  will  Income  bruised  and 
spoilt.— Fragasia. 

REIGATK  ROSE  SHOW. 

The  Reigate  Rose  AjMOciation  Committee  committed  the  indis- 
cretion of  fixing  on  the  same  day  with  the  Manchester  National 
Rose  Show.  Tnis  of  itself  kept  several  all-England  exhibitors 
away.  Taken  together  with  the  earliness  of  the  season  it  con- 
tributed to  render  the  Show  somewhat  scanty,  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  Roses  aotually  staged  were  of  good  quality.  In  the 
all-England  amateur  class  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Water- 
low,  £8q.,  was  first ;  Mr.  J.  Sargant  was  second  with  a  box  but 
HttJie  inferior ;  Capt.  Christy  being  third ;  and  Mr.  Ridout,  gardener 
to  A.  Haywood,  JBsq.,  fonrtn.  A  Marie  Baumann  of  magnificent 
form  and  sise  in  Capt.  Christy's  box  was  much  admired,  as  also  a 
box  of  twelve  Teas,  shown  by  Mr.  Brown.  This  has  certainly  been 
a  great  Marie  Baumann  year.  The  number  of  table  decorations 
shown  was,  as  usual,  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  challenge 
cup  of  the  Association,  for  the  best  box  of  twelve  Roses,  was  won 
by  the  President,  George  Baker,  Esq.  The  number  of  exhibitoia 
was  sonsiderably  reduced  by  the  un^vourable  season. 

LANTANAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Lantanab  are  not  often  seen  well  grown  now-a-days,  but 
are  nevertheless  among  the  finest  of  greenhouse  decorative 
plants.  Specimens  of  8  to  4  feet  in  height  and  as  much 
through,  perfect  half  or  rather  three-quarter  globes,  studded 
with  nearly  globular  trusses  of  bloom,  which  are  borne  in 
profusion  £rom  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  render  them  very  effec- 
tive and  useful  either  as  a  decorative  or  exhibition  plant. 
The  Verbena-like  heads  of  bloom  are  not  only  pleasing  to  look 
at,  but  in  many  varieties  a  grateful  fragrance  pervades  the 
flower,  and  is  possessed  also  by  the  foliage,  which  is  sufficiently 
abundant  to  set  off  the  blooms  to  advantage.  The  flowers,  too. 
are  in  different  shades  of  pink,  red,  orange,  yellow,  lilac,  and 
white,  a  few  varieties  making  a  grand  display  in  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  from  June  onwards,  forming  a  capital  succes 
sion  to  Pelargoniums,  &c. 

Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  these  plants  is  their  easy 
culture.  Being  deciduous  they  may  be  stored  away  like 
Fuchsias  in  winter,  not  taking  up  room  Hke  plants  of  an  ever- 
green character.  Like  the  Fuchsia  they  require  to  be  kept  dry 
in  winter,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  wood  to  shrivel ;  they 
must  also  be  safe  from  frost.  Started  at  intervals,  commencing 
with  a  first  batch  early  in  March,  cutting  back  the  shoots  to 
within  two  or  three  joints  of  the  old  wood,  and  placing  the 
plants  in  a  house  (as  that  of  a  vinery  aboat  to  be  stilted) 
with  a  temperature  of  65°  to  60°,  sprinkling  the  plants  fre- 
quently, they  soon  start  into  growth.  When  they  have  well 
broken  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  reducing  the  ball  about  a 
third,  and  return  to  the  same  size  of  pot,  working  the  soil  well 
in  amongst  the  roots.     Sprinkle  the  plants  overhead  twice 
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duly,  and  sliade  them  if  necesau;  from  Iffight  snn  for  »  few 
days,  afterwarda  expose  them  fall;  to  light  and  air,  keepiug 
them  near  the  glass.  When  the  roots  hare  possenion  of  the 
fresh  soil  tranafei  to  pots  3  to  4  inches  lai^er,  potting  mode- 
rately firm,  and  drain  thoroughly.  Kyringe  the  plants  twice 
a  dity,  wsteiine  moderately  until  the  roots  are  working  freely 
in  the  fresh  aofl,  then  copionsl;,  altenialiDg  the  watering  with 
weak  liquid  manure. 

Id  the  case  of  a  good  break  it  may  be  necessary  U>  this  the 
slioota  by  disbudding,  removing  the  weakest  and  such  as  are 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  symmetry  of  the  plant,  and  in 
youDg  plants  not  well  furnished  with  shoots  etopping  may  be 
resorted  to  at  the  third  or  fourth  jomt.  Tying  and  staking 
most  be  attended  to  early  so  as  tu  secure  well-formed  speci- 


mens, but  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  so  good  that  for  general 
purposes,  beyond  ^iog  down  a  few  shoots  as  ma^  be  neceasarr 
to  secure  symmetrical  heads,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  needed. 
Plants  started  in  March  will  bloom  in  late  May  or  early  Juite, 
another  lot  started  in  April  will  succeed  them,  and  a  third  lot 
grown  in  honses  trom  which  bedding  plants  have  been  removed 
will  come-in  in  July  and  August)  when  flowers  for  the  coo- 
serratoiy  and  greenhouse  aie  not  over-pleutifuL 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  young  growths 
when  from  3  to  4  Inches  in  length,  taking  them  off  close  to 
whence  they  proceed,  inserting  in  sandy  loam  with  a  little 
sandy  peat,  placing  in  bottom  beat,  and  shading.  This  is  only 
necessary  for  plants  struck  in  spring,  which  afford  by  far  th« 
best  specimens,  stopping  them  at  the  second  joint  to  indace 


side  shoots,  and  those  again  in  like  manner  being  stopped  will 
lay  the  fonndation  of  the  specimen,  annually  increasing  in  size 
and  beauty  for  a  number  of  years.  Cnttings  of  the  growing 
■hoots  (always  avoid  flowering  shoots  for  propagation)  will 
strike  finely  tlirough  the  summer  in  ssndy  soil  m  a  cold  fiHine 
kept  close  and  eh^ed.  Three  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
Bandy  peat,  and  a  part  old  cow  dung  or  leaf  soil  with  a  free 
admbLtDre  of  sand,  form  a  suitable  compost.  It  is  important 
that  the  plants  do  not  want  for  water,  or  the  leaves  will  hira 
yeUow  and  fall  off. 

The  plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  white  Sy  or 
midge,  which  upon  the  first  few  pnffs  of  tobacco  smoke  faUs  to 
the  floor  and  is  comparatively  ovit  of  harm's  way  ;  but  before 
fonngating,  the  floor,  stages,  St-c,  sbonld  be  thoroughly  wetted, 
avoiding,  of  conree,  the  foliage  of  Hie  plants :  the  insects  will 
then  eitner  be  drowned  or  killed. 

Lantanas  when  in  flower  are  more  enduring  with  shade  from 
bright  Hun,  and  may  be  placed  outdoors  in  a  sonny  situation 
ftftu  flowering,  with  wat^  only  to  maintain  the  foliage  from 
flagging,  bousing  the  plants  again  before  frost. 

There  is  do  doubt  of  the  plants  being  finetor  bedding,  plants 


in  an  advanced  state  for  flowering  being  planted  late  in  Mar  or 
early  in  June,  and  well  attendedto  for  water  in  dry  weatlier 
Young  plants  etmck  the  previous  summer  are  best  for  bedding' 
purposes,  also  for  decorative  purposes  in  6,  6,  or  7-inch  pots. 

A  doien  select  varieties  are  Distinction,  Dom  Calmet,  Eclaf^ 
Fsrorita,   La  Manula,  Lutea  gnindiflora,  Marquis  de  Bt.  Ia- 

Erta,  Mons.  Rougier  Cbauvi&e,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Ninus,  Princess 
uise,  and  Victoire.  There  are  many  others  o(  great  merit, 
including  the  variety  represented  in  the  engraving — Le  Qrena^ 
dier,  colour  orange  scarlet,  fine  trusses. — G.  Abbby. 

[The  engraiing  is  from  a  pholonaph  of  a  plant  grown  1^ 
Mr.  Parham,  gardener  to  O.  May,  Esq.,  Beading.  It  was  ex* 
hibited  at  the  Beading  Show,  and  was  the  most  striking  of 
three  plants  which  won  the  Veitch  memorial  medal.  It  waA 
splendidly  cultivated  and  much  admired.— Edb.] 

LAWNS  AT  THE   PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

A  VBBY  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  hi 
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contJneEitBl  seedamen  for  prizea  to  be  awarded  for  the  beat 
Iftwns  produced  with  ^ran  aeeds.  Some  idea  maj  be  formed 
of  the  extent  when  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  lar^  area 
known  at  the  Tiocadero,  as  well  aa  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  oatdoor  spftce  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  has  been  aevoted  to 
this  competition.  England  is  represented  in  the  Tiocadeio  by 
only  two  hooses— i.e,,  Messrs.  Jamea  Carter  &  Co,  the  Queen's 
seedsmen  of  High  Holbom,  London,  and  Messrs.  Webb  of 
Wordesley ;  whilst  for  the  Continent  the  gannCIet  is  thrown 
down  by  the  following  well-^own  firms  : — Jacqoeaa,  Paul 
Tollard,  De  la  Laye,  Torey  Vaunier,  Chonvet,  Thibant,  Vilmoiin, 
Andrieox,  et  Cie.,  and  Dadony. 

The  most  finished  amongst  these  aie  the  lawns  of  Uesan. 
Vilmoiin  and  M.  Dndony  (No.  1,  fig.  5),  the  latter  being  the 
introdacer  of  a  special  manure,  and  who  is  understood  to 
Endearour  to  ahow  by  the  application  cd  bis  speciSc  that 


valnable  assistance  can  be  rendered  to  the  graM  during  it« 
erowth.  This,  howerer,  lemains  to  be  seen,  6>t  althongh  the 
lawns  dressed  with  this  manore  are  in  a  yery  fair  conditi<»i, 
they  are  considered  inferior  to  the  fine  even  tnif  bmning  a 
large  plateau  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  nndei  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Vilmorin. 

It  is  on  the  English  Bide,  howeTer — i^.,  the  lai^  space  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  central  dome  oq  the  Troeadero,  that  the 
lawns  are  in  the  finest  condition,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
England  to  record  that  the  only  lawns  in  perfect  order  on  the 
opening  day  (May  1st)  were  those  of  Messrs.  Carter ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  during  the  heavy  nius,  which  more  or 
less  prevailed  at  the  opening  ceremony,  the  crowds  of  visitors 
were  allowed  by  the  authoritiea  to  scramble  over  those 
lawns,  treading  the  smooth  surface  in  some  placet  into  on  on- 
even  bed  of  mnd,  and  entirely  destroying  the  One  edges. 


e  been  considerably 


illiistration  and  numbered  lespectively  1,  2,  and  3 


occnpied  by  Messis.  Webb,  whose  seeds 
later,  so  that  it  is  as  yet  early  to  criticise  them.  Messrs.  Carter 
were  specially  invited  by  M.  Hardy,  the  indefatigable  Director 
of  the  French  horticnltnial  section,  to  sow  all  the  remaining 
spaces  on  the  Troeadero  with  their  seed,  including  the  gardens 
surrounding  the  cascades  and  foantaius  (^'os.  4  and  E).  In 
Addition  to  this  they  have  also  sown  by  desire  of  the  same 
anthority  the  whole  of  the  lawns  on  the  front  of  the  Troeadero 
building  approached  from  the  charming  suburb  of  Passy.  It 
is  well  known  that  onr  continental  neigbboun  pride  themselves 
on  their  rapid  process  of  lawn-making,  and  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered  that  Messrs.  Carters'  Ian  ns, 
sown  April  8ti,  were  cut  for  the  first  time  with  Bansone's 
moirers  on  April  2!Kli,  or  exactly  tlkree  weeks  from  the  time 
of  sowing. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  preparation  of  the  land  has 
been  identical  thron^ont  the  entire  competition,  the  diflerence 
between  the  English  and  French  process  belag  in  the  varieties 
of  teed  used  and  the  quality  and  purity  of  the  samples.    It  is 


'  also  necessary  to  observe  that  the  cultivation,  aod  in  fact  the 
entire  control  of  the  lawns,  was  in  the  competitora'  hands 
until  June  1st,  when  they  were  handed  over  to  the  French 
authorities. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  is  a  very  elaborate  affair,  that 
on  the  Troeadero  espcciallj  so.  It  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  Paris  that  the  Troeadero  was  a 
huge  hill,  presenting  an  uneven  and  rocky  eurface,  many  hun- 
dreds ^f  loads  of  earth  having  been  used  to  form  on  even 
surface,  with  a  top-dressing  of  what  is  called  "  terreau ''  by 
(he  Parisian  gardener,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  exhausted 
beds  of  manure  and  soil  upon  which  l^e  market  gardcnera 
have  grown  their  salads  and  similar  v^^tables.  It  it,  how- 
ever, a  useful  dressing  for  the  purpose,  especially  where  the 
natural  soil  is  poor  and  not  readily  worked  into  the  smooth 
inrface  so  desirable  when  a  floe  even  sward  is  required. 

One  wold  as  to  hotel  charges.  There  is  litUe  doubt  but  that 
some  of  the  large  hotels  in  and  near  the  Boulevards  arc  charg- 
ing exorbitantly,  but  there  are  plenty  of  good  hotels  wh^ 
every  comfort  con  be  bad  at  reasonable  rates.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  is  the  Qrand  Hotel  da  KhoneintheBueJ.  J.  Bous- 
sean.  There  you  can  reside  at  a  fixed  rate  per  day,  board  and 
lodging  and  everything  (except  wines)  included,  at  from  IB  to 
20  francs  per  day  (12*._to  _16».)-    Nearly  all  the  servants  aa 
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well  as  the  proprietors  speak  English,  and  the  house  is  to  be 
well  lecommenaed. 


THE  HEREFORD  ROSE  SHOW. 

[Mb.  Camm  prefaced  his  report  with  a  high  expression  of  grati- 
tuae  for  the  kindness  shown  him  at  Hereford,  but  we  have  not 
space  to  spare  for  its  insertion. — ^£ds.] 

RosARiANB  are  here  treated  as  not  only  ^^^ests  to  be  welcomed 
«nd  honoured,  but  as  members  of  the  rosanan  brotherhood.  The 
West  of  England  Show  has  been  held  at  Hereford  for,  I  belieye, 
about  fifteen  jears,  and  although  financially  it  has  had  often  to 
struggle  for  existence,  it  has  never  faUed  to  be  a  great  success  in 
all  other  points.  Rosarians  from  all  parts  of  the  country  flock  to 
tiie  old  border  city,  nestling  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  such  pic- 
turesque scenery,  that  it  is  a  positive  sin  to  read  a  newspaper 
when  approaching  it  in  the  train.  On  the  last  occasion  Koses 
came  from  Cheshunt,  Slough,  Torquay,  Exeter,  Nottingham,  King- 
ton, and  many  other  places  of  less  note.  The  Colchester  Roses 
were  not  on  this  occasion  to  the  front,  Mr.  Cant's  foreman  being 
ill,  and  the  distance  and  other  reasons  no  doubt  keeping  that  great 
rosarian  away.  Messrs.  Keynes  also  did  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
but  with  these  exceptions  nearly  every  other  great  grower  sent 
Roses. 

The  open  class  for  seventy-two  Roses  was  very  well  contested. 
Messrs.  Cranston  of  King's  Acre  were,  of  course,  here  first.  Being 
in  fine  bloom  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  and  having  several  hun- 
dred thousands  to  cut  from,  it  would  be  indeed  wonderful  if  any- 
one could  come  and  beat  them  at  Hereford.  I  think  I  have  seen 
this  great  firm  stage  a  better  seventy-two.  and  my  fellow  judge  (Mr. 
Baker  of  Exeter)  agrees  with  me  that  tneyear  they  showed  that 
marvellous  box  of  twenty-four  blooms  of  Horace  Y emet,  a  record 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Journal,  was  the  finest  ever  staged. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  showed 
remarkably  well  on  Wednesday.  They  had  a  bloom  of  liouis  Van 
Houtte  which  I  never  saw  equalled.  Mr.  Cranston  himself  said 
he  had  never  seen  such  a  bloom  before.  It  was  of  globular  shape, 
of  enormous  size,  and  vivid  colouring.  His  bloom  of  Xavier 
Olibo  was  also  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  Comtesse  d'Oxford  and 
Serenye  were  very  fine.  S^nateur  Yaisse  was  splendid.  He 
showed  also  a  bloom  of  that  tiny  variety  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant. 
But  here  we  had  a  large  bloom  of  a  rather  lighter  shade  than 
ordinary  seen  of  perfect  form.  His  blooms  of  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Horace  Vemet,  and  other  dark  Roses,  though  of  lovely  form, 
were  all  of  lighter  shades  of  colour  than  usually  seen,  and  Mr. 
Cranston  informs  me  that  all  these  Roses  have  come  light  this 
year,  owin^  no  doubt  to  the  excessive  rainfall.  Marie  Baumann 
was  splendid  both  here  and  in  a  superb  box  of  twenty-four  blooms 
which  gained  the  first  prize,  and  which  were  quite  equal  to  Messrs. 
Curtis's  stand  of  the  same  variety  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Annie 
Wood,  Marie  Cointet,  Elie  Morel,  Le  Havre,  Fran9oiB  Micfaelon, 
and  Etienne  Levet  were  all  grand.  Messrs.  Davidson  of  White- 
cross  Nurseries,  Hereford,  showed  very  finely  and  were  placed 
second  in  this  class.  I  have  been  much  struck  every  time  I  have 
visited  Hereford  by  the  great  improvement  this  firm  is  making  in 
showing  Roses.  Each  year  th^  are  better  than  the  last,  and  on 
this  occasion,  if  their  great  neighbour  had  been  absent,  they  would 
have  attracted  great  attention  to  their  stands.  Their  best  blooms 
were  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Lacharme,  Xavier  Olibo,  Sug^nie 
Verdier,  Madame  Georges  Schwartz,  Etienne  Levet  (grand), 
06n6ral  Jacqueminot,  and  Abel  CanKre.  Mr.  W.  Lee  of  Kington 
was  third. 

For  forty-eight  trebles  Messrs.  Cranston  were  first  with  marvel- 
lous good  clusters,  Mr.  Davidson  second,  and  Mr.  Grove  of  Here- 
ford third.  For  twenty-four  singles  Messrs.  Cranston  were  again 
first ;  Mr.  Griffiths  of  Tillington,  an  old  foreman  at  King's  Acre, 
second  :  and  Mr.  Frettingham  of  Beeston  third. 

For  the  close  class  of  seventy-two  (that  is.  excluding  Hereford) 
Mr.  G^orp^e  Paul  was  first,  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough  second,  and 
Mr.  Frettmgham  third.  Mr.  G.  Paul's  blooms  were  very  fine  in- 
deed considering  the  distance  they  had  come,  and  so  were  Mr. 
Turner's.  The  trebles  and  other  classes  were  well  filled  with  the 
exception  of  one  class,  that  of  eighteen  trebles  for  nurserymen. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  amateur  contest  for  the  challenge 
cup  given  by  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.  for  the  best  thirty-six  Roses, 
to  be  won  twice.  This  cup  was  won  in  1876  by  Mr.  Thos.  Jowitt 
of  The  Old  Weir,  Hereford,  and  in  1877  Mr.  Baker  of  Heavitree 
came  in  his  might  to  Hereford  and  carried  it  off.  It  was  now 
pretty  certain  that  one  or  other  of  these  giants  would  finally  win 
the  cup.  The  interest  was  very  ^eat.  Mr.  Jowitt  perhaps  a 
little  weakened  his  chance  by  showing  at  Torquay  the  day  before, 
where  he  carried  off  seven  first  prizes.  Mr.  Baker  wisely  reserved 
all  his  strength  for  the  great  contest,  where  he  should  meet  his 
noted  rival  on  his  own  ground.  In  order  to  be  as  fresh  as  possible 
Mr.  Baker  followed  the  plan  he  has  adopted  of  late  years  when 
showing  at  Hereford.  He  cut  his  blooms  late  the  evening  before 
the  Show,  took  them  as  far  as  Gloucester  by  the  mail  train,  and 
the  next  morning  went  on  to  Hereford,  getting  there  just  in  time 
to  stage.     Mr.  Jowitt  had  about  nine  hours'  more  time  in  his 


favour  and  only  a  journey  of  three  miles,  so  that  the  odds  were 
apparently  in  favour  of  the  Hereford  champion.  Close  was  the 
contest,  severe  the  fight,  and  grand  the  triumph  for  the  west  when 
Mr.  Baxer  in  the  long  run  carried  the  cup  ok  for  the  last  time  to 
Exeter. 

The  two  stands  were  different  in  several  points.  Mr.  Jowitt's 
was  more  even,  while  Mr.  Baker's  had  many  much  finer  and  larger 
blooms.  Mr.  Jowitt's  had  also  more  Teas,  and  his  stands  were 
more  varied  as  to  colour  and  the  arrangement  was  a  little  better, 
but  nothing  could  oome  up  to  the  size  and  grandeur  of  Mr.  Baker's 
back  row  with  the  exception  of  two  Roses.  It  was  freely  owned 
by  most  rosarians  present  that  Mr.  Baker  spoilt  his  box  by  insert- 
ing in  his  back  row  a  large  but  coarse  bloom  of  that  objectionable 
variety  for  exhibition.  SCadame  Charles  Wood.  His  CapiUune 
Christy  also  was  by  the  time  the  public  were  admitted  a  little 
past,  and  three  Roses  in  the  front  row  were  a  little  undersized. 
W  hen  this  has  been  said  nothing  remains  that  can  be  urged  against 
his  stand.  His  other  blooms  were  perfection.  He  had  a  bloom 
of  a  Rose  little  known  called  Comte  de  Rainbold,  a  dark,  full, 
somewhat  cupped  Rose,  which  created  quite  a  sensation.  Mr. 
Robert  Veitch  is  one  of  the  very  few  nurserymen,  if  not  the  only 
one,  who  possess  this  Rose,  and  the  rush  upon  his  plants  will  be 
very  great  next  autunm.  Once  more  Mr.  Baker  astonished  the 
company  with  his  blooms  of  Marie  Baumann,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
and  Marie  Rady,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  name  here, 
while  his  freshness  and  purity  of  colour  were  marvellous  con- 
sidering the  distance  he  had  come.  Mr.  Jowitt's  thirty-six  were 
also  a  great  treat.  He  staged  them  in  one  box,  and  it  was  a 
p^ect  treat  to  see  them.  As  I  have  said,  a  more  even  lot  has 
seldom  been  seen.  His  best  bloom  was  Thomas  Mills,  while  his 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  and 
other  Teas  were  also  very  good. 

Mr.  Bulmer  the  energetic  Secretary  was  third  with,  among 
others,  I  think  the  best  bloom  in  the  Snow,  and  the  only  specimen 
I  have  seen  of  it  this  year.  In  his  back  row  there  was  a  bloom 
of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  which  I  shall  never  forget.  This  lovely 
Tea  Rose  is  a  very  bad  grower,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  shovm 
half  the  size  of  Mr.  Bulmer's.  If  there  had  been  a  fourth  prize, 
or  if  a  consolation  prize  is  eventually  given  by  the  Society  when 
they  read  this  report,  no  doubt  I  shall  win  it.  Meantime^  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  your  correspondent  was  left  out  in  the 
cold. 

The  other  amateur  winners  in  other  classes  were  for  twenty-four, 
Mr.  Baker  first  j  Mr.  Jowitt  and  Mr.  John  Arkwright  of  Hampton 
Court  equal  second.  I  wo'n't  say  who  was  third,  but  will  leave 
it  to  the  imagination  of  your  readers.  For  eighteen  trebles  and 
for  twelve  singles  Mir.  Baker  was  again  first. 

The  Herefordshire  amateurs  in  their  close  class  showed  uncom- 
monly well,  particularly  Miss  Bulmer,  and  the  whole  Show  was 
a  good  one.  Mr.  Gkorge  Paul  was  first  for  Teas,  but  I  am  vain 
enough  to  think  I  ran  him  very  close.  For  twenty-four  Roses  of 
a  sort  Mr.  Cranston  staged  a  marvellously  good  stand  of  Marie 
Baumann  which  was  first,  and  the  other  prizes  went  to  the  same 
Rose.  Jean  Liabaud  won  the  first  prize  tor  twelve  blooms  of  one 
new  Rose  and  again  brought  Mr.  Cranston's  name  to  the  front. 
There  was  no  competition  for  the  Veitch  Memorial  prize,  and  Mr. 
Cranston  won  Mr.  Arkwright's  prize  for  twelve  Teas  and  twelve 
H.P.'s  shown  in  the  same  stand.  The  bouquets  and  table  decora- 
tions were  very  good,  and  everything  connected  ydih  the  arrange- 
ments was  not  to  be  surpassed. 

The  only  drawback — ^the  one  crumpled  Rose  leaf  which  dis- 
turbed my  comfort,  was  the  band.  Fancy,  Messrs.  Editors,  instead 
of  the  strmg  Rhine  band  which  used  to  delight  all  loven  of  music 
at  this  Show,  twelve  or  thirteen  brazen  instruments  without  a  reed 
or  a  string  to  mitigate  their  ferocity,  went  blaring  and  pounding 
away  till  they  drove  every  lover  of  music  to  distraction,  and 
effectually  got  rid  of  me.  A  militia  band  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment or  in  the  open  air  is  all  very  well,  but  in  the  Shire  BLall, 
Hereford,  it  is  something  too  terrible.  Mr.  John  Cranston  enter- 
tained the  principal  exhibitors  iu  the  most  hospitable  manner,  and 
few  of  us  will  forget  the  stroll  round  his  nursery  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening^  or  the  splendid  entertainment  he  ^ve  us  ;  but  above 
all  other  thmgs  his  genial  welcome,  his  unmistakeable  love  for 
Roses  and  rosarians,  the  pleasure  with  which  he  greeted  us  as 
friends  and  guests,  this  will  not  be  forgotten  by  us  as  long  as  the 
Rose  continues  to  be  the  queen  of  flowers.  It  is  with  aunost  a 
sad  heart  that  I  thus  bid  farewell  to  the  Hereford  Rose  Show  for 
the  year  1878 ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  thought  that,  all  being 
well,  in  another  twelve  months  I  shall  be  there  again,  I  should 
hardly  have  the  courage  to  sign  my  name  to  this  letter/— -Wtld 
Sayaob. 


SPIR^A  ARUNCUS. 

I  HAVE  known  this  plant  for  fifty-one  years,  and  last  year 
I  saw  it  great  perfection  at  the  gaidens  of  A.  Fletcher,  Esq., 
Salton  Hall,  East  Salton«  I  induced  the  gardener  Mr.  Bame 
to  measure  it.  The  plant  was  5^  feet  high  and  18  feet  in  oir- 
ctunference.    There  were  ninety  flower  stems  gbl  it  18  indiei 
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to  2  feet  long.  There  weie  four  or  five  plants  growing  amongst 
some  dwaif  shrubs,  and  it  was  a  treat  to  see  them.  It  occurs 
to  me  this  yariety  would  be  very  suitable  for  forcing,  but  for 
growing  in  the  maigin  of  a  shmbbezy  I  know  nothing  to  sur- 
paa0  it.  In  mj  opinion  it  surpasses  the  shrubby  sort  B.  aceri- 
f61ia.---J.  Addison,  JEtut  Mains,  Bromhum,  JBdinbwgh, 

THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 

The  "  exhibition  "  Rose  election  of  1877  was  not  altogether 
a  failure,  indeed  it  appears  to  me  to  have  originated  a  corre- 
spondence on  the  merits  of  an  exhibition  Rose  which  has  per- 
fumed the  pages  of  our  Journal  with  the  aroma  of  Roses 
throughout  the  damp  wintry  times  and  the  cheerless  spring, 
until  "  it  is  time  of  Roses"  again. 

With  the  consent  of  our  Editors,  and  strengthened  with  the 
experience  of  the  last  election,  I  propose  this  year  to  make  it 
again  an  exhibition  election,  and  I  repeat  the  question  for 
iolutlan. 

It  will  saye  electors,  and  it  will  saye  mjself  much  time  (of 
which  article  I  haye  less  in  stock),  and  trouble  (the  stock  here 
being  also  low),  if  they  would  answer  the  question  carefully 
and  as  soon  as  they  conyeniently  can. 

Eyeiy  elector  must  haye  taken  a  prize  at  the  larger  ex- 
hibitions, or  seyeral  prises  in  local  competitions,  and  if  adding 
the  second  fort^-eignt  for  Mr.  Curtis's  suggestion,  they  must 
haye  taken  a  pnze  for  at  least  forty-eight  yarieties  in  a  stand. 

Name  the  oest  forty-eight  exhibition  Roses  according  to 
your  experience  in  your  soil.  Mark  the  best  twelve  of  mese 
with  a  cross,  the  next  best  twelye  with  two  crosses,  or  dis- 
tinguish these  twelyes  in  any  simple  but  clear  manner.' 

Mr.  Curtis  suggested  to  me  last  year  trying  to  arriye  at  the 
best  ninety-six  yarieties.  Any  exhibitor  qualified  to  yote  on 
this  will  oblige  by  adding  a  second  forty-ei^ht  to  the  list. 

This  will  entail  considerable  additional  labour.  I  will  try  to 
get  out  the  first  forty -eight  as  early  in  September  as  possible, 
and  cannot  receiye  lists  for  either  after  the  15th  of  August. 

In  the  case  of  nearly  similar  Roses  up  to  forty-eight  yarieties, 
as,  for  instanoe,  Laelia  and  Louise  Peyronny  equal ;  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  Exposition  de  Brie,  and  Maurice  Bemardin  equal ; 
Marie  Finger  and  Eug^ie  Yerdier  equal  ^  Mons.  Boncenne 
and  Baron  de  Bonstetten  equal ;  please  name  only  one  in  the 
forty-eight  yarieties,  whicheyer  is  considered  best.  The  poll 
will  show  the  position  of  each,  but  they  will  be  classed  as  one 
Bo6e.--J0BEFH  HiNTOK,  Warminster, 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  PROVINCIAL  SHOW. 

MANCHESTER,  July  6th. 

Thb  Natk»ial  Society  may  be  congratulated  most  heartily  on 
the  Bucoesfl  of  its  first  proyiucial  Exhibition,  for  Manchester  has 
neyer  seen  such  Roses,  and  to  many  it  must  indeed  haye  been  a 
reyelation  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  The  local  papers  are  fall  of 
praises  (and  what  is  more,  the  Botanical  Society  is  full  of  money 
by  its  yentnre).  pronouncing  it  "  as  a  whole  one  of  the  most  suc- 
oessfnl,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  eyer  held  at  Old 
TrafEbrd,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.'*  I  know  not  how  many 
yisitors  there  were,  bat  the  gardens  were  crowded,  and  as  to  the 
house  where  the  Exhibition  was  held,  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  get  near  the  Roses  after  the  throng  commenced  to  arriye.  All 
this  is  yeiy  enoouraginff,  but  it  mast  be  recollected  that  it  adds 
bnt  little  to  the  Society^  reyenues  to  hold  an  Exhibition  at  which 
northern  growers  might  compete  formed  part  of  its  programme, 
and  loyally  and  faitmully  carried  it  oat ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  repeated 
there  most  be  a  large  access  of  members  north  of  the  Trent,  for 
surely  if  the  Society  is  willinff  to  give  of  its  funds  to  meet  the 
claims  of  northern  roearians,  they  are  bound  to  use  their  efforts 
for  the  welfore  of  the  Society. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  awards  appended  hereto  that 
most  of  our  great  growers  for  sale  were  present  in  force.  Messrs. 
Oranston,  Cant,  Paul,  and  Prince  were  there,  while  Dayison  of 
Hereford.  Menyweather  of  Southwell.  Frettingham  of  Notting- 
ham, ana  Francis  ^  Arthur  Dickson  oz  Chester,  also  entered  the 
lists ;  while  amongst  amateurs  the  well-known  names  of  Jowitt, 
Hole,  and  Pochin  figure.  Mr.  Soames,  who  is  coming  with 
strides  to  the  front :  Messrs.  Davenport,  Hand,  Brown,  and  others 
show  that  the  nortn  has  won  its  share  of  honours,  althoa^h  we 
may  hope  another  year  that  there  will  be  a  larger  accession  of 
exhibitors.  I  am  writing  in  the  house  of  a  friend  whose  Roses 
would,  I  am  conyinced,  naye  won  honours  had  not  his  modesty 
kept  mm  back.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  amateur  yentnred  in 
a  stormy  night  to  cross  the  Channel  from  Ireland  :  and  although 
his  Roses  simered  by  the  yoyage,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  set  up  a 
yoy  creditable  stand  and  take  a  third  pnze  in  forty>eights. 

In  looking  through  the  yarious  stands  one  founa  that  there  are  | 


oartain  yarieties  which  fi^pixe  in  them  aI\  and  that  therefore  to 
give  a  full  list  of  prizewmnen  would  be  merely  to  repeat  those 
giyen  of  the  Society's  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  singling-out  a  few  of  the 
more  conspicuous  blooms.  I  think  the  palm  of  merit  for  the 
premier  Rose  of  the  whole  Exhibition  must  be  given  to  the  bloom 
of  Reynolds  Hole  in  Mr.  Cranston's  stand.  It  was  shown  well  by 
Mr.  Oant  and  Mr.  Wm.  PauL  But  this  bloom  was  a  maryelloua  . 
one  ;  for  form,  substance,  and  colour  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired* 
Indeed,  in  looking  at  the  Rose  shows  of  the  year  so  far,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  remarkable  of  the  season,  Francois  Michelon 
which  so  astonished  us  last  season  b^g  nowhere  this  year. 
Another  grand  bloom  was  his  Duchesse  de  Momy,  magnificent  in 
its  outline,  and  erand  in  substance  and  size ;  then  Comtesse  de 
Serenye,  Aavier  Olibo,  The  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  were  also  yerv 
fine.  In  Mr.  Cant's  stand,  Reynolds  Hole  (already  noticed;^ 
Souyenir  d'Elise.  Horace  Yemet,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Niphetos,  were 
very  fine ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's,  which  ran  Mr.  Cant's  very 
close,  contained  grand  specimens  of  Mrs.  Laxton,  Reynolds  Hole, 
Marie  Baumann,  I)uke  of  Edinburgh,  Alba  Rosea,  and  other  well- 
known  kinds. 

Amateurs'  stands  contained  some  very  excellent  flowers.  Canon 
Hole's — Niphetos,  Sophia  Tropot,  Capitaine  Christy,  and  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac ;  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin's — Lord  Macaulay,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Marie  Baumann  ;  Mr.  Jowitt's — 
Devoniensis,  Gh6n^ral  Jacqueminot,  and  Marie  Baumann :  Mr. 
Coddington's — Miss  Ingram,  Niphetos,  Madame  Schmidt,  jCarie 
Rady,  Hom^re,  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes  being  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  flowers  shown.  Mr.  Soames's  stand  of  twelve  con* 
tained  some  really  grand  blooms. 

Teas  and  Noisettes  were  well  shown  both  by  narserymen  and 
amateurs.  Amongst  the  most  telling  flowers  were  Devoniensis^ 
Caroline  Kuster,  Souvenir  de  Motis.  Pemet,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Souve- 
nir d'Elise  Yardon,  Catherine  Cermet,  Jean  Docher,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  Alba  Rosea.  In  Mr.  Paul's  stand 
of  new  Roses  Jean  Sounert,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Marguerite 
Brassac,  Mrs.  Laxton,  and  Mons.  Foumier  were  the  most  remark- 
able, and  were  really  fine.  The  three  winning  stands  of  Marie 
Baumann  contained  some  splendid  blooms,  although  the  colour  in 
some  had  flown.  Not  so  Charles  Lefebvre,  both  stands  being 
defective  and  in  many  instances  showing  the  eye.  The  stands  of 
La  France  were  good,  bnt  I  have  seen  better.  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son  of  Waltham  Cross  exhibited  ten  boxes  of  Roses  contain- 
ing some  fine  blooms,  and  also  a  box  of  seedlings,  to  one  of  which. 
Countess  of  Rosebeiy,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  the 
same  honour  being  given  to  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  of  Cheshunt  for 
Mrs.  Laxton. 

Thus  must  end  my  record  of  the  National  Society's  Show.  I 
should  have  liked  it  to  be  fuller,  but  after  having  bad  to  super- 
intend the  whole  arrangements  of  the  Show  on  a  very  hot  mommg, 
and  then  to  act  as  judge,  it  was  very  difficult  for  tired  human 
nature,  especially  at  threescore,  to  squeeze  through  a  crowd  to 
take  notes,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  mandate  from  head  quarters 
which  I  received  at  midday  I  should  not  have  made  this ;  and  so 
I  hope  the  readers  of  our  Journal,  gentle  or  otherwise,  will  take 
the  will  for  the  deed. 

NuBSERYMBN. — Seventv-two  distinct,  single  trusses.— First, 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford ;  second,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant.  Col- 
chester; third,  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son,  Cheshunt  j  fourth,  Mr.  J. 
Davison,  Hereford ;  extra,  Mr.  Henry  Frettingham,  Nottingham. 
Forty-eight  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each.— First,  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Co. ;  equal  second,  Messrs.  Paul  dk  Son,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant. 
Twenty-four  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each.— First  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Co.;  second,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Davison.  Twenty- 
four  distinct,  single  trusses. — ^First,  Mr.  J.  Prince,  Oxford  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Corp,  Oxford;  third,  Mr.  H.  Merryweather.  Southwell. 
Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  single  trusses.- First,  Messrs.  ' 
Paul  A  Son ;  second,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Davison. 

Amatbubs. — Forty-eight  distinct,  single  trusses.— First,  Rev. 
Canon  Hole,  Newark  j  second,  Mr.  T.  Jowitt.  Hereford ;  third^ 
Mr.  D.  H.  Coddington,  Drogheda.  Ireland.  Ihirty-six  distinct, 
single  trusses.— First,  Rev.  B.  N.  Pochin,  Leicester  ;  second,  Rey. 
Canon  Hole.  Twenty-four  distinct,  single  trusses.— First,  Mr.  T. 
Jowitt ;  second,  Rev.  B.  N.  Pochm  ;  third.  Rev.  Canon  Hole ; 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  Mayo,  Oxford.  Twelve  distinct,  single  trusses. — 
First, Mr.  A.  J.  Soames^Boume ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  Chipping 
Norton  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Davenport,  Altrincham  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W. 
Hand,  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  ,Six  distinct,  single  trusses.—First, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Soames ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Lakin ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Brown, 
Heaton  Mersey.  Six  distinot,  smgle  trasses  of  distnct-grown 
Roses.- First,  Mr.  J.  Brown ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Palfrey,  Altrin- 
cham ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Davenport.  Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  dis- 
tinct, single  trusses.—First,  Rev.  Canon  Hole;  second,  Mr.  T. 
Jowitt ;  &rd.  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin. 

Opbn  Classbs.- Twelye  new  Roses,  distinct,  single  trusses, 
must  not  have  been  in  commerce  before  1875.— First,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son;  second,  Mr.  J.  Davison;  third,  Mr.  H.  Frettingham. 
Twelve  single  trusses  of  Marie  Baumann.— First,  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Co.,  Hereford ;  second,  Messrs.  Paul  <&  Son  ;  third,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant.    Twelve  single  trusses  of  Charles  Lefebvre.— First,  Messrs. 
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Paul  &  Son  ;  second,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  Twelre  single 
trasses  of  La  France. — First,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Darison  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Frettingham.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
twelve  single  trasses  of  Mar^chal  Niel,  bnt  there  were  no  entries. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  were  highly  commended  for  a  collection  of 
ten  boxes  of  Roses. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  A  Son 
for  Rose  Countess  of  Rosebery,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
bunt,  for  Rose  Mrs.  Laxton. — D.,  Deal. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  RIBSTON  PIPPIN  APPLE. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  an  esteemed  corre- 
spondent : — 

"On  the  Ist  September,  1693,  in  the  fifth  year  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  Robert  Clemesha  of  Goldsborougl^ 
brought  his  son  Robert  to  be  bound  to  the  Honourable  Robert 
Byerley  of  Metridge  Grange,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  as  a 
gardener.  His  master  covenants  to  find  him  sufficient  meat, 
drink,  clothes,  lodging,  and  washing  suitable  for  an  apprentice. 
When  bound  he  signs  with  a  cross  (  x  ),  not  being  able  to  write. 
The  Honourable  Robert  Byerley  had  land  near  Goldsborough 
I  know  from  receipts  of  rent  in  my  possession.  Perhaps  Cle- 
mesha lived  at  Bibston  Park,  in  after  life  was  chief  gitfdener 
there,  and  had  given  him  the  pip  of  an  Apple  brought  &om 
France  which  he  was  desired  to  cultivate.  This  he  succeeded 
in  doing,  and  the  fruit  was  much  approved,  and  takes  the 
name  of  the  Bibston  Pippin  from  the  locality  where  it  was 
first  raised.  This  tree  died  in  18^9.  The  indenture  in  my 
possession  was  ready  to  drop  to  pieces,  so  I  had  it  glued  to 
cartridge  paper  and  have  presented  it  to  the  Hull  Philosophical 
Society,  in  whose  museum  it  is  now  deposited." 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  publish  this  information, 
and  we  print  also  the  following  for  comparison  from  the  last 
edition  of  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fruit  Manual." 

"  There  is  no  Apple  in  this  country  which  is  more  generally 
cultivated  than  the  Bibston  Pippin.  It  did  not  become  gene- 
rally known  till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  editions  of  Miller's  Dictionary  or  by 
any  other  author  of  that  period,  neither  was  it  grown  in  the 

Brompton  Park  Nursery  in  1770 The  original  tree  was 

&8t  discovered  growing  in  the  garden  at  Bibston  Hall  near 
Knaresborough,  but  how,  when,  or  by  what  means  it  came 
there  has  not  been  satiafoctorily  ascertained.  One  account 
states  that  about  the  year  1688  some  Apple  pips  were  brought 
from  Bouen  and  sown  at  Bibston  Hall  near  Knaresborough ; 
the  trees  then  produced  from  them  were  planted  in  the  park, 
and  one  turned  out  to  be  the  variety  in  question.  The  original 
tree  stood  till  1810,  when  it  was  blown  down  by  a  violent  gale 
of  wind.  It  was  afterwards  supported  by  stakes  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  continued  to  produce  fruit  till  it  lingered  and 
died  in  1835.  Since  then  a  young  shoot  has  been  produced 
about  4  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which,  with 
proper  care,  may  become  a  tree,  and  thereby  preserve  the 
original  of  this  favourite  old  dessert  Apple.  The  gardener  at 
Bibston  Hall,  by  whom  this  Apple  was  raised,  was  the  father 
of  Lowe,  who  during  the  last  century  was  the  fruit-tree  nur- 
seryman at  Hampton  Wick." 


.     THE  HORSHAM  ROSE  SHOW. 

Amongst  the  many  votaries  of  the  queen  of  flowers  Horsham 
holds  a  forward  place,  and  her  two-years-old  Association  bids  fair 
to  be  very  soon  a  very  leading  one  in  south-east  England,  not 
least  through  the  liberal  step  taken  by  the  Committee  of  throw- 
ing open  to  all  England  a  twenty-four,  twelve,  and  twelve-of-the 
same-kind  class.  On  July  2nd  the  second  annual  Show  was  held 
in  the  Assembly  Booms,  a  place  admhably  adapted  for  the  num- 
ber of  Boses  requiring  to  be  staged,  and  the  result  was  a  show  of 
very  considerable  merit.  Not  only  in  the  all-England  class,  but 
also  amongst  the  members'  boxes,  fine  Boses  were  exhibited.  A 
magnificent  triplet  box  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Shi^p  of  Birchen  Bridge 
was  particularljr  noticeable.  Finer  blooms  of  Marie  Bady  and 
Annie  Wood  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine,  immense  size  being 
attained  without  loss  of  colour  or  coarseness.  In  the  all-Enghmd 
classes  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  was  taken  by  Mr.  Prince  of 
Oxford,  the  second  by  Mr.  Bidout,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Heywood,  Esq., 
of  Beigate  J  Mr.  Piper  of  the  Uckfield  Nurseries  being  third,  and 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  Esq.,  fourth.  In  the  twelve  of  any  kind  Messrs. 
Prmce  and  Piper  were  an  easy  first  and  second  with  very  large 
and  fine  blooms,  the  Bev.  Alan  Cheales  being  third,  and  J.  Graveley, 
Bsjt.,  Cowfold,  fourth.  Mr.  Prince  was  also  first  with  a  mag- 
nificent dozen  of  Capitaine  Christy,  the  Bev.  B.  Cox-Hales  being 
ascond  with  a  very  even  box  of  Marie  Bady.    A  fine  box  of  Paul 


Yerdier  was  also  shown.    This  old  Bose,  though  not  a  perpetual, 
is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  receives. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  H.  Saddler,  Esq., 
were  verv  complete  and  effective,  but  the  unfavourable  weather 
prevented  the  attendance  which  might  have  been  anticipated, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  operated  unfavourably  on  the  funds  of  the 
Society.  This  Society  adopts  the  somewhat  novel  plan  of  letting 
all-England  amateurs  and  nurserymen  exhibit  together.  The 
former,  of  course,  are  somewhat  overweighted ;  the  result  is,  how- 
ever, a  large  average  of  high-class  flowers. — ^A.  C. 


TORENIAS  ASIATICA  AND  FOURNIERI. 

TOBENIA  ASIATICA  is  One  of  the  most  distinct  and  elegant 
of  plants  for  the  decoration  of  stoves  in  spring  and  gre^- 
houses  in  summer.  As  a  basket  plant  it  has  few  superiors,  its 
elegant  pendent  growth  and  richly  coloured  flowers  rendering 
it  singularly  attractive.  As  a  prize  plant  for  boxes  and 
elevated  stajges,  also  for  placing  on  isolated  brackets,  it  is  very 
suitable.  It  is  further  well  f^pted  for  cultivation  in  pots, 
its  growth  being  loosely  trained  round  sticks  or  wire  trems^. 
It,  however,  shows  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  grown  in 
baskets.  Its  cultivation  is  extremely  easy,  but  its  preservation 
through  the  winter  is  often  somewhat  diflicult.  Cuttings 
should  be  struck  in  late  summer,  and  when  rooted  be  potted 
in  a  rough  compost  suc^  as  nodules  of  peat,  a  little  very  turfy 
loam,  and  lumps  of  charcoal  in  equal  proportions,  the  plants 
being  wintered  m  small  pots  on  tiie  shelf  of  a  light  and  well- 
heated  stove.  When  fairly  growing  in  the  spring  richer  soil 
may  be  afforded  them,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water ;  they  will 
then  grow  luxuriantly  and  flower  with  great  freedom.  Cuttings 
struck  now  will  make  attractive  plants  for  flowering  in  late 
autumn  and  early  winter.  This  is  a  good  old  plant  somewhat 
too  much  neglected. 

T.  FOURNIERI. — This  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  for 
which  British  gardeners  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  French 
firm  of  Vilmorin,  who  sent  plants  or  seeds  to  Chiswick.  These 
were  well  grown  and  flowered  by  Mr.  Barron,  and  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  voted  to  the  plant  last  year  by  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This  year 
plants  have  been  again  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr. 
Barron  in  a  manner  which  stamps  this  distinct  Torenia  as  a 
plant  of  high  excellence  for  summer  decorative  purposes. 

The  plant  is  quite  dissimilar  in  habit  from  T.  asiatica,  which 
is  a  trailer,  the  new  introduction  being  sufEruticose,  and  is  very 
dwarf  and  stubby,  especially  when  grown  cool — ^that  is,  not 
drawn  in  a  high  stove  temperature.  It  flowers  with  great 
freedom  and  is  richer  in  colour  than  its  well-known  prototype, 
inasmuch  as  each  rich  purplish  violet  flower  has  the  addition  of 
a  rich  orange  blotch.  The  plants  exhibited  last  week  did  not 
greatly  exceed  6  inches  in  height,  and  they  were  a  complete 
mass  of  rich  flowers  set  in  bright  green  foliage.  The  sprays 
had  no  stakes  or  other  supports,  the  short-jointed  growth  being 
sufficiently  strong  to  retain  their  upright  position  and  sustain 
the  flowers  without  any  extraneous  aid. 

The  plants  referred  to  were  grown  from  seed  saved  at 
Chiswick  last  year.  It  was  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants 
have  been  grown,  after  they  were  fairly  established,  in  an  on- 
heated  house.  They  will  no  doubt  flourish  admirably  in  a 
cold  frame  during  the  summer  months.  For  front  rows  in 
greienhouses  and  conservatories  this  Torenia  is  eminently  suited. 
In  the  colour  of  its  flowers  it  is  distinct  from  all  other  plants  ; 
indeed  it  combines  richness  with  elegance  in  a  remarkable 
manner. 

All  nurserymen  should  obtain  a  supply  of  seed  of  this  beauti- 
ful summer-flowering  greenhouse  annual,  and  all  gardeners 
should  order  a  packet  next  spring.  If  they  grow  the  plants  as 
well  as  those  which  have  been  grown  at  Chiswick,  and  this 
they  may  do  with  ordinary  care,  they  will  have  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  "  floral 
simplicities  "  of  recent  introduction.  Torenia  Foumieri  is  sure 
to  become  popular,  and  the  sooner  the  better. — J.  Wright, 


WILKINSON'S  REGISTERED    PEA   TRAINERS. 

When  travelling  through  the  southern  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire  about  eleven  months  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  a  well-kept  garden  belonging  to  Captain  J.  H.  Birl^, 
called  Brookside,  in  the  village  of  Newton-le-Willows,  three 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Newton  Bridge  station  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway.  While  accompanying  the  gar- 
dener round  this  snug  littie  spot  I  saw  a  novelty  which  especl* 
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ally  took  my  attention.  It  was  a  row  of  Peas,  which  instead 
of  a  row  of  pea  sticks  appeared  to  be  supported  by  two  rows 
of  espaliers,  but  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  Wilkinson's 
registered  pea  trainers.  The  row  seemed  so  neat  and  tidy 
that  I  was  induced  to  take  a  good  look  at  what  I  thought  must 
prove  a  benefit  to  gardeners  who  have  a  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing pea  sticks.  So  simple  is  this  arrangement  tiiat  a  child 
might  understand  it.  Tne  strainers  for  the  wire  are  so  small 
that  they  can  hardly  be  detected  a  few  yards  ofi,  and  with  any- 
thing like  ordinary  care  they  will  last  twenty  years. — S.  W.  S. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

KiTCHSir  Gardbs. — After  the  recent  heavy  rains  there  is  no 
kind  of  sou  that  will  not  be  benefited  by  being  stirred  with  a 
faoe.  It  is  a  most  important  operation  for  the  well-being  of  every 
crop,  and  for  killing  the  myriads  of  seedling  weeds  taa.t  so  fre- 
quently put  in  an  appearance  at  this  period  of  the  year.  As  soon 
as  Peas  oave  ceased  bearing  clear  them  o£E  the  ground  and  re- 
plant the  vacant  space  with  Broccoli.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Oabba^,  or 
anything  else  of  the  Brassica  tribe  tnat  will  be  required  for  wmter 
eupply.  Dig  Potatoes  at  present  as  they  are  wanted,  for  while 
unripe  they  are  best  due  fresh  for  cooking  every  dav.  Clear  all 
loose  haulm  away  and  level  the  ground  as  the  work  of  digging 
proceeds.  This  should  also  have  another  crop  planted  on  it  to 
fill-up  close  as  the  Potatoes  are  dug. 

The  main  crop  of  Celery  must  now  be  planted  in  well-manured 
trenches   as  jprMously   advised.     Where   Spinach  is  in  much 
request  a  sowing  must  be  made  very  frequently,  as  at  this  season 
of  the  year  it  wul  not  remain  long  before  running  into  a  flowering 
state.    A  sowing  of  Coleworts  will  be  found  useful  to  succeed 
those  sown  last  month.    Cauliflowers  as  they  are  cut  should  be 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  old  stumps  should  be  thrown  into 
the  refuse  heap  to  decay.    It  is  too  often  the  case  that  if  left  on 
the  ground  both  these  and  Cabbage  leaves  emit  a  most  disagree- 
able smell.    Make  further  sowings  of  Paris  White  Cos  Lettuce, 
and  give  plentv  of  water  to  advancing  crops.    Frequent  sowing, 
watering,  and  hoeing  constitute  the  grand  secret  in  procuring 
crisp  and  well-grown  Lettuce.    The  round  Cabbage  varieties  of 
Lettuce  are  sometimes  required,  especially  with  the  chief  of  the 
cooking  department.    The  most  useful  of  all  is  undoubtedly  All 
the  Year  Kound.    We  have  now  tor  nearly  a  dozen  years  grown 
this  Lettuce,  and  find  our  old  friend  as  constant  and  true  as  ever. 
The  present  is  most  favourable  for  making  new  plantations  of 
Strawberries,  and  perhaps  after  all  the  most  economical  way  is  to 
layer  the  plants  in  pots  as  if  prepared  for  forcing.    Procure  some 
60-Bize  pots,  fill  them  with  soil  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  place  the 
Tunner  on  the  top  of  the  soil  in  these  pots,  and  either  pm  with  a 
peg  or  lay  a  moderate-size  stone  on  the  rhizome  of  the  runner, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  its  place  until  it  has  emitted 
roots.    As  soon  as  the  small  roots  have  filled  the  pots  the  plants 
should  be  replanted  in  a  deeply  dug  and  richly  manured  piece  of 
ground.     Many  cultivators  plant  them  on    ground   which   has 
previously  been  occupied  with  Potatoes.    Plant  them  2  feet  be- 
tween the  rows  and  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  if  esta- 
blished in  this  way  early  a  very  fair  crop  of  the  largest-sized  fruit 
will  be  produced  next  season.     There  are  also  other  methods 
of  procuring  runners  which  will  not  entail  as  much  labour  as 
the  first  one,  such  as  allowing  them  to  root  around  the  parent 
plant,  and  subsequently  lifting  them  with  a  fork  and  planting  as 
before  advised.    Some  cultivators  plant  them  much  closer  than  is 
here  advised,  and  after  the  first  year  lift  every  other  plant.    Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  and  President  are  yet  favourite  kinds  with  many, 
and  are  most  prolific  bearers.    James  Yeitch,  Lucas,  and  Her 
Majesty  attain  to  a  very  large  size,  and  are  very  good  in  quality. 
After  planting  should  dry  weather  set  in  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  plen^  of  water  in  order  that  the  plants  emit  roots  deep  mto 
the  ground  and  make  good  plump  crowns  by  the  autumn. 
^  In  the  flower  garden  and  pleasure  ground  there  are  yet  many 
little  requisites  to  be  completed  before  we  can  feel  that  we  may 
iiave   a   season   of  rest.     Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and   other 
American  plants  which  have  gone  out  of  bloom  require  to  have 
all  the  seed  pods  picked  off.    This^  no  doubt,  is  more  important 
than  it  at  first  sight  would  appear,  msomuch  as  allowing  Uiem  to 
remain  not  only  gives  an  unsightlj  appearance  to  the  slirube. 
but  it  has  the  effect  of  serioushr  unpauring  the  production  of 
bloom  for  next  year.    Hedges  of  Yew,  Laurel,  Holly,  or  Privet,  4c., 
now  require  chpping.    The  exuberant  growth  made  will  be  the 
means  of  filling-up  weak  or  hollow  places.    Where  such  is  the 
case  do  not  cut  so  close  as  where  the  hedge  is  matured.  When  the 
hedge  is  finished  it  should  be  quite  level  and  of  one  continuous 
height.    Holly.  Yew,  Thorn,  or  Privet  can  be  cut  with  a  pair  of 
garden  shears,  out  Laurel  is  best  cut  with  a  pruning  knife,  as  the 
leaves  are  large  and  are  apt  to  be  cut  in  half  with  the  shears.    In 
quite  young  hedges  and  which  have  not  yet  grown  nearly  to  the 
required  height  we  do  not  advise  close  clipping,  only  merely 
ttoppme  any  irregularities  both  on  the  sides  and  tops.    We  have 
observed   hedges,   particularly  Holly,  which  have  had   yearly 
merely  a  judicious  stopping  and  trainmg  make  good  impenetrable 


hedges  in  eight  or  ten  years,  whereas  hedges  that  have  been  close 
shaven  yearly  have  not  been  nearly  so  good  in  the  same  time. 

Flower  beds  require  the  edges  cutting  neatly  and  the  hoe 
lightly  passed  between  the  plants.  All  decayed  flowers  must  be 
picked  off,  and  all  plants  of  a  straggling  habit  should  be  regu- 
lated and  pegged  out  in  order  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  flower 
garden  may  be  at  its  gayest,  and  we  may  reap  the  reward  of  our 
labours. 

RoBBS  have  as  a  rule,  considering  the  many  disadvantages  they 
have  had  to  contend  against,  been  particularly  good.  Heavy 
thunderstorms  followed  by  a  few  days  of  real  tropical  weather 
have  made  very  short  work  of  all  our  cut-back  plants.  The 
supply  has  been  abundant,  and  the  new  growths  formed  are 
indeed  very  promising  for  autumn  supply.  The  li^ht  Roses  have 
never  perhaps  been  seen  in  better  form.  Capitaine  Christy, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  numerous  others  have  been  seen  in  their 
finest  condition,  but  we  hope  to  have  more  to  note  on  their 
qualities.  Briar  and  other  stocks  are  ready  for  budding,  which 
may  be  performed  now  at  any  time  at  convenience  j  but  as  at 
present  it  appears  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in  procunng  buds  to 
insert,  as  mauy  varieties  are  making  their  new  growths.    Having 

?rour  Briar  stocks  in  readiness  choose  a  plump  shoot  on  which  the 
eaves  are  large  and  perfect,  and  on  which  the  side  buds  have  not 
yet  begun  to  grow.  Make  an  incision  on  the  shoot  in  which  it 
18  intended  to  insert  the  bud^  using  a  cross  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  T,  bind  over  the  bud  with  some  cotton  or  soft  bast,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shoot  is  getting  firm  under 
the  tie,  and  before  it  begins  to  swell  the  ties  must  be  cut. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHEK  GARDKir. 

Ma  KB  a  sowing  of  Cabbage  for  use  in  spring.    Hill's  Incom- 
parable, Wheeler's  Imperial,  Carter's  Heartwell,  and  Wheeler's 
Cocoa  Nut  are  the  best  for  this  sowing.    In  the  south  and  warm 
localities  sowing  should  be  deferred  until  the  20th  to  24th  of  this 
month,  but  in  cold  localities  sow  forthwith.    They  form  an  ex- 
cellent succeeding  crop  to  Onions.     The  seed  should  be  sown 
rather  thinly  in  not  over-rich  soil,  and  when  the  plants  have  a 
leaf  or  two  in  addition  to  the  seed  leaves  prick  them  off  8  to 
4  inches  apart  to  keep  the  plants  sturdv,  transplanting  finally 
early  in  September.    A  sowing  may  also  be  made  of  the  Tripoli 
section  of  Onions,  particularly  for  drawing  early  in  spring,  for 
which  purpose  Wnite  Lisbon  is  admirably  adapted,  beingvery 
hardy  and  mild  in  flavour.    Giant  Rocoo^  Giant  Madeira,  White 
Italian,  and  Neapolitan  Marza^ole  are  fine  sorts.    The  ground 
should  be  iu  good  heart,  especially  if  large  bulbs  are  re<][nired. 
Sow  the  seed  in  rows  a  foot  apart.    Sxcept  in  cold  localities  and 
for  early  use  sovring  should  be  deferred  until  the  early  part  of 
next  month.    A  last  sowing  of  French  Beans  should  be  made 
upon  a  warm  border.    Negro  Long-podded,  from  its  enduring  cold 
and  wet  better  than  most  others,  is  admiraoly  suited  for  this  sow- 
ing.   Sow  also  a  moderate  breadth  of  Peas  of  the  earlv  kinds, 
such  as  William  I.  and  First-and-Best.     If  the  autumn  be  mild 
they  afford  acceptable  crops.    Do  not  omit  sowing  a  good  breadth 
of  Turnips — Snowball,  White  Stone  or  Six-weeks,  and   Gk>lden 
Ball — ^for  use  in  late  summer  and  autumn.    To  preserve  the  seed- 
lings from  the  ravages  of  the  Turnip  fly,  dust  them  during  the 
early  morning  with  quicklime.    G^t  out  a  good  breadth  of  Cauli- 
flower for  use  iu  early  autumn.    This  is  also  the  best  time  for 
planting  the  main  crops  of  Broccoli,  it  being  advisable  iu  very 
rich  soils  to  plant  without  digging  the  ground,  merely  pointing  it 
over  lightly  with  a  fork  to  arrest  the  g^rowth  of  wecMis ;  in  loose 
soils  hoeing  will  be  sufficient.    Plant  in  rows  8  feet  apart  and 
2  feet  asunder  in  the  rows.    Continue  to  plant  out  the  different 
descriptions  of  Greens  for  winter  and  spring  use,  the  main  crops 
of  which  should  not  longer  be  delayed.    Plant  out  the  late  crop 
of  Celery  as  soon  as  possU)le,  selecting  well-drained  ground.    Sow 
a  good  breadth  of  Lettuce— Hicks'  Hardy  White  Cos,  Bath  Cos 
Surarloaf ,  All  the  Year  Round,  and  Neapolitan  Cabbage  Lettuces 
— ^ror  late  summer  and  early  autumn  supply.    Maintain  the  supply 
of  Radishes  by  sowings  as  required  to  meet  the  demand,  also 
Spinach.     Bo  not  neglect  the  watering  of  Peas,  Runner  and 
Uwart  Kidney  Beans,  also  Cauliflower,  pouring  the  water  along 
both  sides  of  the  rows,  affording  if  possible  liquid  manure,  and 
then  mulch  the  surface.    It  is  the  only  way  to  insure  a  succession 
of  tender  vegetables  in  hot  weather.    Attend  well  to  the  watering 
of  Vegetable  Marrows,  ridge  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes,  keepinB 
the  latter,  whether  agamst  walls  or  trained  to  stakes^  well  stopped  f 
and  when  a  sufficiency  of  fruit  is  set  stop  the  leadmg  shoots,  not 
wasting  the  energies  of  the  plant  in  needless  growths,  admitting 
air  and  light  also  to  the  fruit. 

HARDT  FRUIT  aARDSK. 

Strawberries.— B.TamerB  that  have  been  layered  in  pots  for 
forcing  and  planting  purposes  must  be  induced  by  attentive 
watering  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots  speedily.  If  they  have  not 
yet  .been  layered  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  The  first  runners  are 
the  strongest  and  best,  and  being  rooted  early  time  is  afforded 
them  to  become  well  established  and  form  good  crowns.  Plant 
the  runners  out  as  soon  as  ttie  roots  protrude  from  the  pots,  firm- 
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ing  the  soil  well  aboat  the  ball  and  giving  a  good  watering.  Those 
for  potting  stand  in  a  shady  place  for  a  few  days,  then  pot  them 
into  the  Siting  pots.  Bix-inch  are  sufficiently  large  for  those 
required  for  early  forcing,  and  7-inch  for  second  early  and  late 
sorts — i.e.y  those  of  robust  habit,  such  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Pre- 
sident, Ac.  The  pots  must  be  clean,  placing  one  large  crock  oyer 
the  hole,  about  toree  or  four  of  lesser  size,  and  oyer  these  a  few 
half  •inch  bones,  the  drainage  altogether  being  about  an  inch  or 
little  more.  Turfy  loam  rather  strong,  addine  a  tenth  of  buffalo 
horn  manure  and  a  twentieth  of  bone  dust,  weu  mixed  together  but 
not  sifted,  forms  an  admirable  compost,  which  should  be  mode- 
rately dry  when  used.  If  used  wet  it  will  shrink  after  potting, 
leaying  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Place  the  rougher  parts  of  tne  com- 
post in  the  pot  first,  and  pot  yery  firmly,  and  so  Uiat  the  base  of 
the  crown  is  about  half  an  inch  below  the  rim.  Btand  the  pots 
upon  a  hard  bottom  in  an  open  sunny  situation,  with  sufficient 
space  between  each  to  allow  for  the  full  exposure  of  the  foliage. 
Water  as  required,  and  overhead  for  a  few  days  after  potting,  and 
when  the  roots  are  working  freely  in  the  fresh  soil  copious  supplies 
will  be  needed,  not  allowmg  the  foliage  to  flag  for  want  of  this 
essential  element.  Remove  all  runners  as  they  appear.  Plants 
that  have  been  forced  are  excellent  for  forming  a  plantation  out  of 
doors,  and  should  be  at  once  planted  if  not  already  done,  making 
the  soil  firm  about  the  balls,  watering  liberally  until  established. 
Plants  that  have  been  fruited  in  pots  never  uiil  to  produce  good 
crops  during  the  following  season,  often  two  seasons,  when  they 
are  no  longer  profitable,  and  should  be  succeeded  by  more  recenUy 
formed  plantations. 

Vines  trained  to  walls  in  the  open  air  should  be  kept  closely 
nailed-in,  the  shoots  well  stopped,  laterals  kept  very  thin,  stopping 
them  at  the  first  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  and  subsequent  growths 
keep  well  pinched  at  each  leaf  as  it  is  produced.  Avoid  over- 
crowding, trainingjiu  no  more  shoots  than  can  have  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air.  This  is  necessary  to  afford  any  increased  warmth 
the  wall  may  give  to  the  advantage  of  the  fruit  and  wood  in 
ripening.  Extensions  should  be  trained-in  thinly  with  a  view  to 
thorough  ripening. 

Do  not  allow  the  shoots  of  Fi([8  against  walls  to  become  over- 
crowded, it  results  only  in  unfruitfumess  and  prevents  the  fruit 
from  attaining  tito  size  and  quality  it  would  otherwise  attain. 
Stop  the  shoots  at  the  sixth  leaf  and  keep  them  secured  to  the 
wall,  training-in  extension  shoots  without  stopping.  Continue  to 
attend  to  wall  fruit  trees  in  stopping  or  the  removal  of  f oreright 
and  superfluous  shoots,  and  the  nailing  or  tying-in  of  the  young 
shoots  required  for  extension  or  for  filling  up  space ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Morello  Cherry  shoots  for  next 
year's  bearing.  Some  outdoor  fruits  are  approaching  ripening, 
and  should  be  protected  by  nets  from  the  attacks  of  birds. 

VRUIT  H0U8B8. 

FtfiM. — It  is  hardly  possible  in  forcing  Vines  to  escape  early 
attacks  of  red  spider ;  more  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the 
Grapes  are  kept  for  any  length  of  time  upon  the  Vines  after  being 
ripe.  On  account  of  this  liability  of  Vmes  to  red  spider  we  do 
not  advise  large  houses  wiLh  a  motley  assemblage  of  Vines  for 
forcing,  but  houses  only  of  such  size  as  will  admit  of  a  supply  of 
Grapes  for  the  establisnment  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  to 
ei^ht  weeks.  This  admits  of  the  foliage  being  afterwards  cleansed 
with  water  from  the  syringe  or  engine ;  but  with  a  house  having 
Frontignans,  Sweetwater,  and  Hamburgh  Grapes  ripe  in  May. 
Muscats  in  June,  and  late  sorts  in  July,  uie  dry  warm  air  essential 
to  the  ripening  of  early  kinds  will  cause  red  spider  to  increase  upon 
the  foliaire  of  the  Muscats  and  other  late  sorts  before  they  are 
ripe.  This  is  most  disastrous  to  present  and  future  crops  of 
Grapes.  Instead  of  having  a  mixed  collection  of  Grapes  that 
started  in  December  to  the  new  year  will  afford  fruit  from  May  to 
August,  we  would  divide  the  house  into  two  or  three  compart- 
ments, so  that  the  respective  kinds  may  have  secured  to  them 
their  proper  treatment.  In  case  of  an  attack  of  red  spider  paint 
the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur,  heating  them  to  near  the  boiling 
point.  It  will  kill  the  spider,  and  often  causes  a  brown  spot  upon 
the  skin  of  Muscat  and  Prontignan  Grapes ;  sulphur,  tnerefore, 
applied  to  heated  surfaces  should  be  done  with  great  care. 

Muscats  require  to  be  ripened  off  with  fire  heat  (indeed  all 
Grapes  have  a  superior  flavour  and  finish  when  ripened  off  in 
rather  dry  warm  air),  for  under  no  other  conditions  will  they 
attain  to  that  golden  hue  characteristic  of  richly  vinous  flavour. 
The  temperature  where  they  are  ripening  should  be  76°  to  70^  by 
night,  and  86**  to  90^  or  96°  by  day,  with  abundance  of  air.  Mus- 
cats of  all  Grapes  require  very  plentiful  supplies  of  water  when 
swelling  the  fruit.  No  Grapes  can  be  overdone  with  water  at  the 
roots  after  the  leaves  are  full-sized  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the 
border  having  efficient  drainage,  therefore  attend  well  to  the 
watering  of  inside  borders,  and  outside  also  in  dry  weather.  Keep 
the  laterals  well  stopped,  except  in  the  case  of  weakly  Vines, 
when  they  may  be  allowed  to  extend,  provided  the  principal  leaves 
are  not  crowded  thereby,  and  in  the  case  of  young  Vines  a  free 
growth  of  the  laterals  may  be  allowed,  as  it  tends  to  root-forma- 
tion and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  canes. 

PeacheM  and  Nectarinet. — ^To  keep  trees  forced  year  after  year  in 
a  healthy  fruitful  state  requires  considerable  exactitude  in  the 


management  of  the  trees,  not  so  much  when  the  fruit  is  swelling 
and  up  to  its  arriving  at  maturity  as  after  the  crop  is  gathered. 
The  house  should  then  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  insects,  fumi- 
gating against  thrips  if  any,  and  frequently  washing  the  foliage 
with  the  syringe  or  garden  engine,  sparing  no  P&ui^  ^  keep  the 
foliage  clean  and  healthy  as  long  as  possible.  The  borders  must 
be  well  supplied  with  water,  the  ventilation  very  liberal,  and  if 
the  roof  lights  are  moveable  remove  them  altogether,  which  will 
afford  the  foliage  the  influence  of  Nature's  reJreshing  dew  and 
rains.  Remove  all  shoots  rendered  useless  by  the  removal  of 
the  fruit,  keeping  all  gpross  shoots,  as  also  side  shoots,  pinched  or 
stopped  to  one  leaf  or  joint,  so  as  to  equalise  the  sap  and  admit  of 
sun  and  air  having  free  access  to  the  principal  foliage.  If  the 
fruit  come  in  more  quickly  than  is  required  it  may  be  retarded  by 
a  slight  shading  of  tiffany  or  other  light  material  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  In  the  latest  houses  where  the  fruit  is  stoning 
strict  attention  must  be  given  to  watering,  and  fruit  taking  the 
second  swelling  will  be  benefited  by  copious  waterings  vrith  weak 
liquid  manure,  or,  what  is  better,  by  having  the  borders  mulched 
with  stable  manure,  which  attracts  the  roots  to  the  surface. 
Attend  to  tying-in  the  shoots^  stopping  any  laterals  to  one  joints 
and  keeping  the  trees  well  syringed  momin|^  and  evening.  Houses 
without  artificial  heat  should  have  ventilation  early  and  be  closed 
early,  so  as  to  husband  the  sun  heat. 

PLANT  H0U8I8. 

Greenhouse. — ^Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering  should 
have  attention  in  shifting  into  lareer  pots,  presuming  that  cuttings 
or  young  stock  were  inserted  as  before  advised.  The  chief  point 
to  aim  at  is  vigorous  plants  well  fur^jshed  for  their  size,  keeping 
off  all  trusses  of  bloom  as  they  show,  stopping  the  plants  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  compact  form.  They  should  have  6-inch  pots,  be 
firmly  potted  in  good  turfy  loam  with  about  a  fifth  of  well-decayed 
manure  and  a  sixth  of  sand.  They  may  be  placed  on  ashes  out- 
doors in  the  full  sun,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  root  through 
the  pots,  and  they  must  be  well  supplied  with  water.  Vesuvius  is 
still  one  of  the  best,  also  Nyanza,  Jealousy,  Fire  King,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  Malcolm  in  scarlets :  Lucy  Bosworth,  pink ;  Irene^ 
purple  magenta  ;  Heather  Bell,  lilac  pink  ;  Seraph,  salmon  pink  > 
and  Madame  Vaucher  with  White  Clipper  as  whites.  Of  doubles — 
Wonderful  and  Dolabel  in  scarlets  :  Charles  Vogt,  pink ;  Madame 
Lemoine,  rose ;  Mont  Blanc  and  Edelweiss  of  whites. 

ChrytantkemutHt  when  fairly  rooted  in  the  blooming  pots  may 
have  Uquid  manure  at  every  other  watering,  of  which  they  must 
never  need  a  supply  without  its  being  giv^i,  as  if  the  plants  want 
for  water  the  foliage  will  suffer.  Attend  to  tving  out  and  pegging 
the  shoots  as  they  advance  in  growth.  If  apnis  attack  them  dust 
in  the  evening  with  tobacco  powder,  and  syringe  well  the  follow* 
ing  morning.    If  mildew  is  present  dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

lioses  in  poU  should  have  every  encouragement  to  make  a  good 
growth,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  in  an  open  situation  but 
sheltered  from  wmds,  allowing  each  plant  plenty  of  room,  so  that 
the  wood  may  be  thoroughly  matured.  If  the  plants  are  in  small 
pots  shift  them  into  larger,  topdress  with  loam  and  cow  dung  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  "  dash  "  of  bone  dust  to  those  that  have  been 
forced,  and  water  with  liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering, 
not  allowing  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  Uiat  element.  Syringe  to 
keep  down  red  spider,  dust  with  tobacco  powder  against  aphis, 
applying  it  at  night  and  washing  off  the  following  morning,  and 
use  sulphur  freely  if  mildew  appear. 

CiKtuiet. — ^Plaoe  the  plants  outdoors  in  front  of  a  south  wall  on 
a  hard  bottom,  and  water  them  as  required.  Mesembryanthemums 
are  best  placed  outside  at  this  season  ;  they,  with  Echeverias, 
are  the  better  for  a  little  weak  manure  water.  Echeverias  retusa 
and  ful^ens  should  have  encouragement,  keeping  them  well  sup- 
plied with  water  and  weak  liquid  manure,  shifting  the  plants  into 
larger  pots  if  required.    They  are  fine  for  winter  flowering. 

Azalea*. — Plants  that  flowered  late  should  have  every  encourage- 
ment afforded  them  to  make  growth,  keeping  them  rather  close, 
and  supply  them  with  moisture  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at 
the  roots,  affording  no  more  shade  than  will  prevent  scorching  in 
bright  weather^  for  the  more  light  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  the 
stouter  they  will  be,  and  the  more  mature  will  be  the  wood  and 
buds.  Keep  red  spider  under  bv  syringing,  which  will  also  go  a 
long  way  to  keep  down  thrips,  but  they  can  only  be  fully  eradi-. 
cated  by  syringing  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  with  tobacco  water 
not  too  strong ;  or  fumigation  may  be  resoited  to,  doing  it  very 
carefully,  as  the  foliage  is  easily  injured.  Plants  that  have  set 
their  budis  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  well  ventilated  house  with  all 
the  light  possible,  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  broken  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  by  a  slight  shade,  or  a  house  with  an  east  aspect 
will  be  a  suitable  structure,  requiring  no  shading. 

Heaths, — ^Early-flowering  kinds  win  since  flowering  have  made 
good  growth,  and  may  in  warm  localities  be  placed  outdoors  to 
ripen  the  wood,  but  in  cold  northerly  districts  they  are  best  kept 
under  glass,  having  very  liberal  ventilation  and  plenty  of  light. 
Those  placed  outdoors  should,  if  the  weather  be  bright,  be  placed 
in  a  shady  position  for  a  few  days,  such  as  the  north  side  of  a 
wall,  or  have  a  temporary  screen  of  tiffany  erected  over  them,  as 
if  the  days  be  hot  when  they  are flrstplaced  outdoors  the  leaves 
I  will  be  browned.    Young  plants  of  Heaths  that  were  potted  in 
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spring  will  be  free  in  growtli,  requiring  attention  in  stopping  and 
training.  The  strong  growths  anonld  be  tied  down  or  out,  and 
the  weaker  ones  allowed  to  grow  upright,  -stopping  the  strong 
shoots  so  as  to  indnce  well-fnmished  plants.  Heaths  having  the 
roots  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pots  mnst  have  some  canvas  or 
other  material  placed  on  the  sun  side  of  the  pots  when  thej  are 
placed  outdoors  to  preserve  the  roots  &om  injury. 

Withhold  water  from  Pelargoniums  past  flowering,  keeping 
them  cool  and  airy.  Cut  down  an^  plants  required  for  early  bloom , 
and  keep  them  somewhat  dry  until  they  break  into  fresh  growth. 
Insert  cuttings,  which  strike  freely  in  a  close  frame  shaded  from 
bright  sun.  Pot  young  plants  of  forcing  Pinks,  such  as  Mrs. 
ICooie,  Lady  Blanche,  Lord  Lyons,  Rubens,  Newmarket,  Anne 
Boleyn,  immediately  the  pipings  are  well  rooted,  and  grow  them 
on,  placing  in  frames  until  established,  and  then  plunge  them  in 
ashes  outdoors  in  an  open  situation,  dul;^  supplying  them  with 
water.  Tree  Carnations  for  winter  blooming  keep  well  supplied 
with  water  and  liquid  manure  :  attend  also  to  the  tying-out  or  the 
growths.  Sow  herbaceous  Calceolaria  seed  in  pots  or  pans  half 
Slled  with  drainage ;  over  that  the  siftings  of  the  soil,  turfy  loam 
with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  or  old  cow  dung,  surfacing  with  very  fine 
8oil,  half  of  which  should  be  silver  sand,  making  even;  water 
through  a  fine  rose  and  afterwards  sow  the  seed  carefully,  sprink- 
ling very  lightly  with  silver  sand.  Place  the  seed  pan  in  open 
ground  in  a  sliadT  situation,  covering  it  with  a  handli^ht  and 
eeping  it  close.  No  sun  reaching  the  handlight  water  will  seldom 
be  required,  but  the  surface  must  be  kept  constantly  moist,  apply- 
ing the  water  through  a  v6ry  fine  rose. 

Seed  of  Intermediate  Stock  (East  Lothian  in  scarlet,  purple, 
and  white  are  splendid)  should  now  be  sown  in  light  rich  soil  in 
the  open  ground,  shading  until  the  seedlings  appear  and  keeping 
moist.  Pot  in  September,  growing-on  in  frames  through  the 
winter.  

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors," 
or  to  ''  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anv  of  our  correspondents,  as 
doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Giodening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Addbess  (C  C.  A^  Amer).— Esdaile  &  Co.«  Wenlock  Basin,  Regent's 
Canal,  City  Boad. 

Ynrs  Leaves  (^.  ITeff.).— They  are  not  diseased.  The  brown  spots  are 
the  elirrations  that  weare  produced  by  excesnlTe  rigour  now  drying  up. 

Matubixg  the  Growth  op  Pklargoniums  (IT.  /.  J^.).— The  system 
to  which  you  refer  is  adopted  by  such  celebrated  cnltiTators  as  Mr.  Tamer 
and  ]&.  James,  indeed  by  all  who  grow  the  plants  suoceasfally.  After  the 
plants  are  cot  down  and  have  made  a  little  fresh  growth  the  whole  of  the 
old  soil  is  shaken  out,  and  the  plants  are  divested  of  the  withered  roots  made 
during  the  past  season  of  growth ;  they  are  then  i>otted  in  smaller  pots 
than  before,  and  fresh  roots  are  emitted  freely,  and  speedily  flU  the  pots  with 
roots.  By  no  other  means  can  snch  grand  specimens  be  prodnced  in  snch 
small  pots.  The  fact  of  yonr  plants  dying  is  not  the  fault  of  the  practice 
yoa  criticifle  adversely,  bat  your  own  fault  in  not  carrying  it  out  properly. 
We  have  grown  thousands  of  plants  on  what  yon  odl  the  **  desiccating 
systenk,'*  and  hare  certainly  not  lost  one  in  a  thonsuid.  You  **  desiccated" 
your  plants  too  mach,  and  perhaps  permitted  insects  to  aid  you  in  the  finish- 
Ing-ou  process. 

GBAPBS  Shrivelled  (OW<8f«6jcr»*r).— The  evil  is  attributable  to  faulty 
ventilation,  especially  by  ah:  not  being  giren  sufficiently  early  in  the  morning. 
Leave  the  top  rentilators  open  about  an  inch  all  night,  and  increase  the 
ventilation  immediately  the  temperature  of  the  house  oommences  rising  in 
the  moraing  by  sou  heat. 

BOSBS  iR,  Baxter),— Tt^  varieties  are  far  too  ntmierons  to  be  identifisd 
from  single  blooms.  iComtarU  Reader).— There  are  some  species  which 
zeqnire  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse.  Whether  yours  were  of  those  species 
we  cannot  tell  without  more  particulars. 

PBSTBOTINO  WOODLICE  iBaltimore), —Thexe  are  various  ways  of  destroy- 
ing' these  pests,  the  most  wholesale  plan  being  to  place  some  pieces  of  boiled 
potatoes  near  to  the  plants  they  infest,  and  corer  with  a  little  hay,  and  in 
the  morning  pour  boiling  water  over  the  hay,  so  that  the  baits  must  be  laid 
vrhere  no  injury  will  accme  to  the  plants  or  their  roots  by  the  scalding 
yn.ter.  Another  plan  is  to  wrap  a  boiled  potato  in  a  little  hay  very  lightly, 
and  place  in  a  flower  pot  laid  on  its  side  near  to  where  the  woodlice  con- 
gr^ate  or  commit  th^  depredations,  and  the  following  morning  shake  the 
pests  from  the  hay  in  which  they  will  be  secreted  about  the  bait  into  a 
bucket  of  boiling  water.  Bepeat  for  a  time,  and  the  pests  win  be  reduced 
80  as  to  do  very  little  hijuiy.  In  frames,  pits,  and  houses  much  help  is 
afforded  by  toads,  they  devouring  great  numbers ;  but  they  are  not  much 
we  in  houses  having  the  plants  upon  shelTes  and  stages  to  which  they  have 
not 


uncultts  JGUMnitifoUus  ;  5,  Btanactis  purpurea  ;  6,  Campanula  persicifoUa. 
((7. 5.).— Armerla  latifoUa.  (Jmn).— 1,  Iberis  amara ;  9,  Campanula  rapnn- 
culoides ;  8,  Veronica  spicata.  (/.  &.).— S,  Lonicera  Caprifolium ;  8,  Trades* 
canl^  vfarginica ;  4,  Clematis  integrlfolia ;  S,  Bpinea  sidicifoUa  ?  {G,  N,  F.) 
— All  the  same  species,  Spirsea  filipendula. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE  CHRONICLE. 


BosE  CX7LTU&B  (ilTov^ce).— Mr.  Beynolds  Hole's  *'Book  about  Boses" 
would  suit  you. 

UriSKns  OH  Vebbskab  iRus  in  rr5e).-<They  do  not  caan  the  disease, 
they  fsed  on  the  decayed  matter  produced  by  the  disease. 

"Samsb  OF  Flakts  (Cloui^h).— It  is  Gladiolus  racemoeus.  (C.  JP.).— We 
cannot  read  your  nom  deplume.  Phrtolacca  decandra.  (/.  R.  L.). — 1,  Do- 
zonicuxn  sp. ;  9,  Thallotnmi  aquil^w^Uum ;  8,  Centaurea  montana ;  4,  Ban- 


MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  COUNTIES  (Hants  &  Bebks) 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Thib  Meeting  has  been  held  during  beautiful  weather  and  was 
a  great  success,  financially  to  the  Societ}^,  and  practically  to  those 
who  attended  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  lessons 
which  such  meetings  ought  to  teach,  both  as  regards  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  breed  of  cattle  and  live  animals  as  weU  as 
that  of  the  newest  and  most  economical  designs  for  agricultural 
implements  and  other  appliances  available  for  the  home  farm.  We 
intend  our  remarks  to  apply  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  live  stock 
only,  leaving  the  implements,  &c.,  as  a  subject  for  a  future  artiole. 
We  will  take  the  stock  in  rotation  as  they  stand  in  the  Society's 
catalogue,  and  -any  criticisms  which  we  may  introduce  will  be 
based  upon  our  own  experience.  The  only  object  we  have  inp 
view  is  to  bring  under  notice  of  the  managers  of  home  farms,  and 
incidentally  to  agriculturists  generally,  that  which  we  think  may 
tend  to  the  improvement  and  practical  economy  of  stock  farming. 

In  referring  to  the  stock  classes  we  shall  not  weary  our  readers 
by  detailing  the  names  of  the  whole  of  the  exhibitors,  our  object 
being  to  refer  only  to  those  who  have  by  obtaining  certain  prizes 
enlisted  our  attention  to  certain  points  in  the  breed  of  animals 
advantageous  to  the  managers  of  the  home  farm  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Hampshire  or  West-country  Downs  head  the  list  of  prizes* 
Class  1,  for  the  best  shearling  ram,  first  prize,  Mr.  A.  Morrison, 
Fonthill  House,  Tisbury,  Wilts  j  second  prize,  Mr.  R.  Coles,  War 
minster,  Wilts.  The  sheep  shown  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  this  class 
is  so  different  in  breed  oompared  with  second-prize  sheep  that 
we  may  well  say  there  is  no  uniformity  of  type  or  style  in 
these  Hampshires  and  West-country  Down  sheep.  The  first 
prize  is  awarded  to  a  sheep  which  is  extremely  fat,  which  wasi 
no  doubt,  very  much  in  its  favour  as  regards  its  general  outline 
when  run  out  of  the  pens  to  compare  with  others.  We  therefore 
make  no  doubt  it  would  be  advisable  if  the  Judges  could  divest 
themselves  of  the  fatness  of  the  stock  exhibited ;  but  the  variation 
of  type  being  great  we  can  quite  understand  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  we  heard  expressed  as  to  the  award  in  this  case. 
As  far  as  our  opinion  is  concerned  we  hold  that  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  West-cotmtry  or  Hampshire  Down  sheep  is  the  type  and  style 
of  those  exhibited  by  the  late  Mr.  Humphrey  of  Oak  Ash, 
Chaddleworth,  Berks,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  at  Salisbury  1857,  Chester  1858,  and  Warwick  in  1859. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  we  acted  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  sheep 
in  the  class  of  short-wooUed  sheep  not  South  Downs,  and  upon 
each  occasion  Mr.  Humphrey  received  nearly  all  the  principal 
prizes,  and  we  believe  that  this  blood  has  done  more  to  improve 
the  Hampshire  and  West-country  Down  breed  than  any  other;  and 
we  regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  so  nearly  obliterated,  as  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  use  of  this  is  now  the  only  means  in  case  defects 
exist  in  any  of  the  flocks  of  Hampshire  or  West-country  Downs 
whereby  these  defects  can  be  removed,  if  a  sufficiency  of  well- 
maintained  blood  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  stock  can  be  obtained.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Morrison's  first-prize  ram  we  thought  that,  quite 
irrespective  of  its  being  overfat,  the  wool  was  too  deep  and 
hollow  to  withstand  the  climate  of  the  chalk  hill  districts  of 
Wilts,  Hants,  Berks,  or  Dorset,  and  we  therefore  preferred  for 
stock  purposes  the  second-prize  animal,  as  having  closer  wool 
and  being  firmer  in  flesh  without  being  overfat,  and  well  calcn- 
lated  to  withstand  the  climate  of  the  hill  districts,  and  furnish 
to  the  consumer  a  heavier  weight  of  flesh  without  any  wasteful 
fat.    In  Class  2  the  decision  of  the  Judges  is  altered,  Mr.  Coles 
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taking  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Moore  the  second  prize, 
although  Mr.  Morrison  was  an  exhibitor  in  the  class,  and  we 
thought  that  Mr.  Coles's  ram  was  a  splendid  animal  in  every 
respect,  whether  of  colour  of  countenance,  wool,  or  completeness 
of  outline,  and  particularly  we  noticed  the  short  full  neck. 

Class  8.  For  tne  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes. — This  was  to 
our  mind  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  important  class. 
The  first  prize,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Read  of  Homington,  Salisbury, 
was  awarded  to  a  pen  of  splendid  ewes  of  great  size,  immense 
leneth,  excellent  colour  and  matching  countenance,  snort  good 
wool,  not  overfat  but  full  of  flesh ;  in  fact  we  could  only  find  one 
fault,  that  of  being  long  and  thin  in  the  neck,  and  we  thought 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  correct  this  defect  without  Mi. 
Humphrey's  stock  was  ayailable  in  all  its  beauty  and  purity,  it 
being  so  easy  to  correct  one  defect  and  establish  another  in  the 
act  of  doing  so.  The  second  prize^  given  to  Mr.  Moore,  we  cannot 
object  to,  because  they  were  certamly  better  than  the  commended 
pen  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Saunders  of  Watercombe,  Dorset,  who 
has  been  so  successful  on  various  occasions  preyiously,  but  we 
thought  that  his  sheep  in  this  and  other  classes  were  not  fed  up 
to  the  mark,  or  perhaps  he  may  be  reserving  his  best  fed  animau 
for  the  Royal  Society  s  Meeting  at  Bristol.  We  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  noticing  the  loose  wool  of  the  second-prize  ewes 
which  we  have  noticed  in  this  stock  at  former  meetings. 

Class  4,  For  the  best  fire  shearling  ewes  never  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  flock  till  one  month  before  the  day  of  exhi- 
bition.— This  is  indeed  an  important  contest,  because  a  breeder 
may  select  the  very  choicest  animals,  separate  them  from  his 
flock,  and  feed  them  at  a  heavy  cost,  but  here  we  have  only  selec- 
4ioo8  from  the  flock  as  they  are.  in  all  their  native  character  and 
condition.  Mr.  James  Read  is  nere  again  to  the  front  with  very 
choice  animals,  having  no  defect  except  that  of  the  neck  as  stated 
in  the  former  class ;  and  also  commended  for  another  pen. 

Class  6,  For  the  best  ram  lamb. — First  prize  to  Mr.  Morrison,  an 
exceedingly  fine  lamb,  much  better  in  our  idea  than  the  same 
exhibitor's  animal  in  class  1 ;  second  prize  to  Mr.  A.  Budd,  Quid- 
hampton,  for  a  lamb  of  really  good  style,  but  not  fed  up  to  the 
point  to  bring  out  its  merits  in  full.  The  third  prize  and  two 
commendations  were  given  to  capital  stock,  which  tended  to 
maintain  the  advantage  of  continumg  prizes  for  ram  lambs. 

Class  6,  For  the  best  five  ram  lambs. — First  prize  to  Mr.  Morri- 
son. These  rams  were  a  splendid  lot,  well  worth  the  attention 
of  breeders  as  contradistmguished  from  some  other  flocks, 
although  they  may  have  descended  from  the  stock  of  the  late 
Mr.  Humphrejr.  Second  prize  to  Mr.  Bennett  of  Chilmark,  Salis- 
bury ;  third  prize  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Moore.  Both  these  are  very  credit- 
able pens  of  animals,  but  the  wool  may  be  improved  in  both  cases. 

Class  7.— First  prize,  for  five  ewe  lambs,  given  to  Mr.  A.  Budd ; 
a  fine  lot,  of  good  style  and  constitution  but  rather  thin  in  the 
neck,  yet  of  great  size  and  weight.  Second  prize  to  Mr.  Barton  ;  a 
good  pen  of  Iambs,  wool  not  like  we  wish  to  see  it,  colour  of  face 
unexceptionable,  necks  short,  and  the  head  well  set  on.  Taking 
this  breed  altogether  they  may  answer  well  for  root-feeding  on 
the  home  farm,  but  certainly  not  on  the  pasture  and  park  lands. 

South  Downs. — There  were  three  classes  (8,  9,  and  10),  and  the 
exhibits  were  no  improvement  upon  former  shows ;  yet  the  animals 
exhibited  were  highly  creditable  to  the  breeders,  especially  the 
shearling  ewes  shown  by  Major-General  Fitzwigram,  Bart.,  of 
Leigh  Park,  Havant,  which  were  capital  specimens  of  the  breed, 
and  well  adapted  for  furnishing  mutton  of  the  highest  quality  to 
the  owners  of  home  farms  generally  in  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern counties. 

Oxford  Downs. — These  are  the  most  important  cross-bred 
animals — that  is  to  say,  of  recent  introduction  j  and  although  in 
the  western  districts  of  the  kingdom  the  Shropshire  Downs  may 
be  better  for  that  soil  and  climate,  yet  the  Oxford  Downs  in  the 
midland  counties  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  black-faced  stock 
and  are  much  esteemed  by  the  originators  of  the  cross  derived 
from  the  Cotswold  and  Hampshire.  There  are  two  classes  of  this 
breed  exhibited,  and  they  contain  very  large  animals  of  excellent 
onality  and  yielding  heavy  fleeces  of  valuable  wool,  especially  the 
snearlmg  ewes,  the  first  prize  in  each  class  being  taken  by  Mr. 
Adams  of  Pidwell   ""    -•      '         »"«  .     ,      -  . 

merit,  and  we 

80  matching  for  ^       ^ 

have  never  seen  surpassed  as 'Oxford  Downs."  The  second  prize 
for  shearling  ewes  is  taken  by  Mr.  Wallis,  an  old  name  as  exhibitor 
in  former  seasons,  but  his  stock  on  this  occasion  is  anything  but 
matching ;  the  difference  in  the  wool  is  very  much  against  them, 
although  ther  are  heavy  well-bred  stock. 

Long-woolled  Sheep.— Class  14,  for  shearling  rams.  This  was 
a  grand  class.  The  first-prize  animal,  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Swan- 
wick,  is  a  gigantic  specimen  of  the  Cotswold  breed,  with  beautiful 
and  abundant  wool,  and  flesh  of  excellent  quality  for  thia  sort  of 
sheep.  Messrs.  GHllett's  second-prize  sheep  is  but  little  behind 
the  nrst-prize  in  merit. 

Class  16,  Rams  of  any  age.— Mr.  R.  Swanwick  is  again  to  the 
fore  with  a  magnificent  sheep  of  extraordinary  weight  for  age. 
Second  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Raynbird  of  Basingstoke  for  a  grand 
animal,  and  thereby  being  placed  before  the  Sfessre.  Gillett. 


Class  16,  The  best  shearling  ewes. — Messrs.  Gillett  take  thia 
prize  with  an  admirable  pen  of  ewes  and  worthy  of  their  former 
fame.  We,  however,  should  like  to  see  them  with  darker  grey 
faces,  as  these  sheep  are  now  so  much  used  for  crossing  with  the 
Hampshire  and  other  down  breeds.  This  matter  is  of  some  im- 
portance, and  by  careful  attention  it  may  be  obtained  without 
depreciation  of  tne  breed  in  other  respects.  We  have  extended 
our  remarks  upon  the  long-woolled  sheep  desiring  to  call  attention 
to  the  long-woolled  breeds  generally,  including  not  only  Cotawolda 
but  Leicesters  and  Lincolns.  Each  of  them,  being  sto^  of  a  quiet 
habit  of  feeding,  are  admirably  adapted  to  graze  with  the  orna- 
mental cattle  usually  kept  in  the  parks  and  home  pastures  of 
landed  proprietors. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

fforte  Labour. — The  mangold  should  now  be  horse-hoed  the  last 
time  where  early  sown,  but  the  season  for  drilling  was  so  much 
delayed  by  wet  weather  in  May  and  June  that  a  l^ge  portion  of 
the  crop  is  now  only  beinff  horse-hoed  the  first  time.  The  early- 
sown  Swedes  may  now  oe  horse-hoed,  also  the  cabba§[e8  and 
carrots.  It  is  rather  early  for  setting-out  or  hand-hoemg  the 
carrots  ;  we  prefer  to  hand-pull  them  where  sufficient  labour  can 
be  found,  as  the  young-pull^  plants  furnish  ^ood  food  for  stock. 
The  horses  are  employed  cultivating  for  turmps,  and  where  there 
is  any  couch  grass,  instead  of  whole  ploughing,  we  prefer  to  rafter 
or  half  plough,  then  scarify  across  the  rafter  two  or  three  times ; 
this  will  keep  the  grass  at  top,  which  can  be  then  more  readily 
separated  from  the  land  in  the  act  of  rolling,  harrowing,  Ac.  The 
morning  part  of  the  day  may  be  occupied  by  turnip  tillage,  the 
afternoon  by  hay-carting  and  stacking  of  the  meadow  or  pasture 
produce.  The  horses  may  now,  where  the  land  has  been  cleared 
of  the  hay,  be  employed  by  carting  Mung  and  earthy  composts  on 
to  the  pasture  ;  and  if  the  compost  has  been  properly  treated  by 
turning  and  mixing  this  is  the  best  time  to  dress  the  pastures,  and 
a  few  days  after  the  manure  is  spread  it  should  be  chain-harrowed, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  worked  into  the  land,  so  that  the  grass 
may  be  immediately  benefited  by  the  dressing.  The  odd  horse  is 
still  constantly  employed  in  carting  materials  for  feeding  the 
horses,  the  fatting  cattle,  the  pi^s,  and  the  shepherd  will  also 
require  hurdles  removed  on  changmg  the  pasturage  or  in  the  feed- 
ing-off  green  crops,  such  as  vetches. 

Hand  Labour  will  now  consist  of  hoeing  and  setting-out  mangold, 
Swedes,  &c.  Trimming  the  hedges,  too,  will  be  going  on  when 
wet  weather  stops  the  hoeing,  and  it  is  important  that  the  quick- 
set fences  should  be  trimmed  early  before  the  shoots  get  hard, 
because  if  it  is  deferred  until  after  the  harvest  we  have  round  the 
hard  points  of  the  quick  injure  the  feet  of  the  sheep,  and  when 
these  points  enter  the  bottom  of  the  foot  it  is  a  serious  matter  for 
sheep,  as  they  often  suffer  and  go  lame  for  a  long  time. 

Farm  labourers  are  more  scarce  than  they  used  to  be,  and  are 
more  difficult  to  manage,  requiring  more  pay  and  doing  less  work 
than  formerly  ;  it  is  therefore  an  important  arrangement  to  have 
as  much  of  the  work  of  the  home  farm  done  by  the  piece,  such  as 
hoeing  at  per  acre,  hedee-trimming  at  per  score  rods,  <fec.  Thatching 
of  ricks  is  more  difficult  than  ever  to  get  done  at  the  time  required, 
as  thatchers  are  sort  of  journeymen  going  about  here  and  there, 
and,  as  they  are  required,  from  farm  to  farm.  It  is,  however,  best 
to  have  a  man  who  can  thatch  as  a  constant  workman  on  the 
farm  ;  this  is  easily  done,  or  used  to  be.  We  have  for  many  years 
put  some  of  the  most  willing  and  industrious  men  to  tliatch  the 
ricks.  At  first  we  have  known  them  say  they  could  not  do  it ; 
as,  however,  thatchers  receive  good  pay  we  have  found  that  the 
prospect  of  extra  wages  has  iniluced  them  to  learn  the  work,  and 
for  a  series  of  years  we  have  instructed  a  number  of  young  men, 
or  at  least  put  them  to  this  work,  and  they  have  in  yarioua 
instances  become  excellent  rick-builders,  thatchers,  d^c. 

There  is,  however,  unfortunately,  less  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  labourer  to  remain  in  constant  work  on  a  farm  than  there 
ever  was  before,  and  it  is  this  roaming  disposition  and  desire  for 
chan^  which  makes  the  labour  question  so  difficult.  We  there- 
fore^ m  order  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  men  on  the  home  farm, 
advise  that  enough  cottages  should,  be  built  to  locate  the  men, 
and  unless  this  is  done  serious  impediments  wUl  occur  in  tiie 
labour  of  the  farm,  and  at  the  most  important  time.  The  labourers, 
if  possible,  should  be  selected  as  well-conducted  men  with  in- 
dustrious wives  and  families,  so  that  women's  and  boys'  labour 
may  be  available  on  the  farm.  If  this  matter  is  neelected,  and 
no  women  or  boys  are  ready  for  work  on  the  home  rarm,  where 
decency  and  the  tid^  appearance  of  everything  about  the  premises 
is  so  important,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  it  can  be  effected 
unless  the  necessary  work  be  done  by  men  at  a  heavy  cost,  and 
under  such  dreumstances  we  have  found  in  home-farm  manage- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  show  a  profitable  and  economical  account. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  POULTRY  IN  SUMMER. 

Wb  haye  tried  through  the  various  seasons  to  follow  the  growth 
of  young  poultry,  and  to  point  out  the  special  difficulties  or  in- 
firmities to  be  guarded  agamst  in  each  stage.    It  is  often  thought 
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and  said  that  when  the  warm  weather  comes  then  the  young  stock 
will  look  after  themselyes.  and  that  little  further  care  need  be 
taken.  This  is  an  error,  wnich,  like  most  other  errors,  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  truth.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  hazards 
from  damp  and  cold  winds  are  past,  tne  delicate  season  of  feather- 
ing through  which  young  birds  are  apt  to  be  dainty  and  pine  is 
eenerally  orer,  and  a  period  which  should  be  one  of  constant 
hearty  appetite  and  rapid  derelopment  has  succeeded.  There  are, 
however,  many  little  taings  to  be  attended  to  in  hot  weather  such 
as  we  haye  had  of  late.  X>iBease  is  most  easily  generated  during 
heat  and  drought,  and  seems  then  peculiarly  ratal  and  infectioua. 
The  most  frequent  and  certain  source  of  it  is  want  of  ventilation 
in  poultry  houses.  We  suspect  that  few  people  have  an  idea  of 
the  suffering  endured  bv  fowls  through  hot  nights  in  ill- ventilated 
houses  and  coops.  A  closed  coop  with  an  air  nole  or  two  in  front 
does  well  enough  for  a  hen  and  brood  in  February  or  March  (for 
our  own  part  we  should  even  then  prefer  a  greater  amount  of  ven- 
tilation), therefore  it  is  thought  the  same  coop  must  suit  the  half- 
grown  brood  in  June  or  Jurp*.  Only  let  the  master  or  mistress 
6pen  it  some  morning  and  investigate  the  state  of  the  air  within  ! 
for  old  birds  and  young  alike  thorough  ventilation  is  now  abso- 
lutely needed.  If  possible  the  doors  of  all  houses  should  be  left 
open  all  night.  It  is  th6  nature  of  birds  to  rise  early,  and  insect 
provender  may  be  found  through  the  early  hours  in  dewy  grass 
which  is  not  procurable  later.  Where,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  puEBue  th-s  plan — i.e..  where  thieves  are  feared,  or  the  bird's 
range  is  too  extended  lor  it  to  be  safe  for  them  to  wander  at 
large  before  people  are  about — ^there  must  be  thorough  rentila- 
tion  through  the  houses  over  their  heads. 

A  large  number  of  our  own  young  poultry  roost  in  trees  through 
the  summer,  indeed  our  Turkeys  do  so  at  all  seasons.  Trees  are 
their  most  natural  abode,  and  we  always  find  them  do  best  there. 
Of  course  some  risk  is  run,  but  we  prefer  now  and  then  losing  a 
bird  through  some  accident  to  boxing  all  up  in  houses.  They 
become  very  hardy,  and  by  the  autumn  their  numbers  are  so 
thinned  by  constant  weedingji  that  the  select  few  are  easily  and 
comfortably  accommodated  in  half  the  number  of  houses  that 
would  be  required  if  all  had  to  be  housed  at  midsummer. 

Coops,  too.  must  be  ventilated — ».e.,  their  fronts  should  never 
shut  up  to  tne  top,  or  nearly  so.  If  they  are  constructed  with  a 
weather  board  to  protect  the  open  part  fresh  air  can  always  ^et  in, 
but  wet  cannot,  la.  settled  fine  weather  a  piece  of  wire  netting  in 
front  is  even  preferable  to  any  boarding  at  night.  They  must,  of 
course,  be  opened  very  early  in  the  morning.  We  find  small  move- 
able houses,  about  six  times  the  size  of  coops  and  without  bottoms, 
capital  c<Himvanoe8  to  succeed  coops.  They  are  at  first  placed 
where  the  coop  has  last  been  with  open  door,  and  the  broods  soon 
take  to  them.  They  are  moved  from  day  to  day,  and  need  no 
deaning,  for  grass  land  is  immensely  benefited  by  this  gradual 
process  of  manuring. 

Diet,  too,  should  be  changed  in  heat.  The  fare  of  a  native  of 
Hindostan  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  Laplander,  and  for 
physical  reasons  ;  we  should  for  the  same  vary  our  own  and  our 
bird's  diet  with  the  temperature.  Rice  (boiled)  and  the  less  sub- 
stantial meals  will  now  make  a  good  change,  and  for  grain  dari 
in  lieu  of  wheat ;  but  above  all  cool  water  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Not  only  should  all  water  vessels  be  emptied  and 
refilled  morning  and  evening,  but  thev  must  be  placed  in  the 
shade.  Heated  water  is  most  prejudicial.  It  will  be  found  to  keep 
purer  and  cooler  now  in  deep  pans  than  in  the  shallow  ones  used 
for  very  young  broods. 

We  nave,  of  course,  been  speaking  about  the  treatment  of  early- 
hatched  birds  now  half  grown.  In  establishments  where  a  re^lar 
succession  of  chickens  &r  the  table  is  required  there  will  still  be 
young  broods  ;  these,  stranp^  though  it  may  seem,  are  by  no  means 
4K>  easily  reared  now  tbs  earher  in  the  season.  Country  people  have 
an  old  saying  about  the  delicacy  of  **  blackberry  chickens ;"  this 
probably  means  chickens  hatched  during  the  parching  heat  accom- 
panied by  eastjwinds  which  we  often  have  when  blackberries  are 
ripe.  If  similar  weather  comes  in  June  or  July  the  effects  are 
like  on  newly-hatched  chickens ;  they  seem  to  wither  up,  refuse 
their  proper  rood,  and  rush  with  unnatural  cravings  at  dried  leaves 
and  bits  of  sticks.  We  do  not  pretend  entirely  to  account  for  this, 
but  fancy  it  is  due  to  exhaustion  analogous  to  sunstroke,  and  to 
dryness  of  the  ground,  which  does  not  afford  insect  food.  The 
coope  should,  if  possible,  be  put  in  moist  places  among  trees, 
and  the  soil  round  them  watered  :  a  little  meat  chopped  fine 
should  be  given  to  the  broods,  ana  some  iron  tonic  mixed  with 
their  water.  At  times  all  remedies  fail,  and  in  yards  where,  as  a 
Tule,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  April  or  May  chickens  are  reared 
whole  broods  in  the  summer  go  off  at  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight 
old ;  this,  however,  generally  happens  where  disease  has  begun 
before  any  care  has  oeen  taken,  and  is  rarely  the  case  in  well- 
ordered  establishments. — 0. 

VARIETIES. 

Wb  are  informed  that  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Show  at  Bristol  this  week  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons  of  Reading  will 
exhibit  their  interesting  museum  of  vegetable  products,  which  will 


occupy  a  space  of  180  feet  in  length.  It  wiU  include,  among 
many  other  objects,  260  dried  specimens  of  natural  grasses,  models 
of  their  Champion  Swede,  collections  of  mangolds  of  the  growth 
of  1877,  showmg  its  valuable  keeping  properties;  models  of 
different  vegetables,  collections  of  1300  different  kinds  of  vege« 
table  and  flower  seeds,  and  an  exhibition  of  valuable  silver  cups 
given  as  prizes,  and  of  the  value  of  £500. 

*~  The  seed  farms  of  Messrs.  Webb  at  Kin ver,  Staffordshire, 
were  visited  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  by  the  Midland  Farmers' 
Club,  on  the  invitation  oi  the  proprietors.  Messrs.  Webb's  Royal 
Seed  Establishment  at  Wordesley,  Stourbridge,  is  well  kmown  to 
agriculturists  from  the  annual  root  shows  held  tners  each  autumn ; 
but  the  extensive  seed  farms  of  the  firm,  Iving  more  out  of  the 
line  of  general  traffic,  are  perhaps  less  well  Imown,  except  by 
repute,  to  those  interested  in  farming  matters.  Mr.  William  d, 
Webb  and  Mr.  Edward  Webb  received  the  party  with  unstinted 
hospitality.  The  farms  the  visitors  had  come  out  to  see  are  the 
largest  seed  farms  in  the  kingdom,  being  altogether  1100  acres  in 
extent — Einver  Hill  farm,  400  acres ;  Dunsley  Manor  farm,  250 
acres;  E^inver  Edge  farm,  800  acres:  and  High  G-rove  farm, 
150  acres.  Although  this  represents  a  large  area  for  seed-growing 
purposes,  it  is  in  reali^  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  acreage  Messrs. 
Webb  employ.  The  Einver  Hill  farm  is  in  great  part  used  only 
for  trial  and  experimental  purposes  and  for  growm|^  stock  seeds 
of  selected  varieties,  to  be  multiplied  afterwards  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  in  quantity  sumcient  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  business. 

Thsbb  is  one  point  in  poultry  management  to  which  we 

wish  to  call  especial  attention,  as  out  few  persons  who  rear 
poultry  for  pront  ever  attach  much  importance,  notwithstanding 
It  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  profits.  It  is  to  keep  your  birds 
tame,  whether  they  are  kept  up  in  suitable  enclosure  during  the 
entire  year,  or  permitted  to  have  unlimited  range,  for  it  pays  to 
do  BO  in  many  ways.  If  you  keep  your  birds  tame,  so  thej  will 
come  to  you  quickly  at  the  call  and  eat  out  of  your  nand  without 
any  sign  of  fear  or  oistrust ;  they  will  always  be  quiet  and  content, 
and  'mil  fatten  and  thrive  much  better.  This  matter  is  well 
understood  by  breeders  of  the  larger  kinds  of  stodc,  such  as 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine^  wmle  there  are  a  sensible  few 
who  apply  the  same  principle  with  poultry.  Many  a  fine  nest  of 
ega  haa  been  destroyed  bv  a  wild  and  frightened  hen,  a  hen 
wnich  had  early  learned  to  fear  her  master  or  owner.  If  uniform 
kindness  and  gentleness  had  been  reso^tml  to,  the  hen  would  suffer 
herself  to  be  handled  while  on  the  nest,  and  never  once  think  of 
leaving  it  in  such  a  hurry  as  to  endanger  the  eggs.  If  the  poultry 
on  the  farm  is  kept  tame,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  eaten 
one  or  more  when  wanted  for  table  or  other  uses. — (American 
Poultry  Journal.) 

Thi  Director  of  the  model  farm  at  Hubandiers,  France, 

M.  y.  Nanquette,  has  published  a  communication  on  the  subject 
of  his  experiments  in  feeding  with  Jerusalem  artichokes.  A 
twelve-years  experience  has  convinced  him  of  the  great  value  of 
this  vegetable  as  food  for  horses  and  foals.  Some  6  or  8  tbs. 
a  day,  in  conjunction  with  oats  and  hay,  form  a  most  readily 
digestible  ration,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the  experiments,  and 
they  also  improve  the  general  health,  while  bemg  of  special 
service  in  promoting  a  brilliant  coat. 

For  the  four  weeks  which  ended  on  June  17th  the  beef 

supplies  from  America  for  British  markets  exceeded  5700  live 
bullocks  and  8000  carcases,  or  82,000  quarters.  Mr.  Timothy  C. 
Eastman  is  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  in  this  business.  He 
began  his  first  shipment  of  fresh  beef  from  America  to  England 
in  1875,  and  the  lot  consisted  of  forty-five  cattle  and  fif tj  sheep. 
At  the  close  of  1876  and  at  the  beginning  of  1877  his  shipments, 
mostly  from  New  York,  were  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand 
head  of  cattle  per  week.  He  has  shipped  about  sixty  thousand 
head  in  all,  having  opened  markets  in  London,  Manchester,  Liver- 

Cl,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  G-lasgow,  Edin- 
gh,  Dundee,  and  other  towns  in  this  country. 

PASTURAGE  OF  BEES. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  conversational  letter  on  this  subject  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Journal,  we  shall  now  notice  some  of  the  bee 
flowers  that  are  considered  of  secondary  importance,  and  begin 
with  those  that  flower  in  spring. 

The  flowers  of  crocuses^  osiers,  and  willows  are  much  haunted 
by  bees.    These  flowers  yield  much  pollen  and  probably  a  smal 

gortion  of  honey.  Hyacinths  that  ornament  and  perfume  our 
ower  gardens  in  early  spring  contain  much  honey,  and  the  bee  s 
in  taking  it  from  them  scratch  and  disflgure  their  petals.  Single 
wallflowers,  apricots,  peach,  and  almond  trees  are  excellent  honey 
plants,  but  it  is  only  in  warm  and  protected  places  in  this  country 
that  apricots  and  peaches  are  grown.  Bilberry  bushes  that  cover 
much  of  some  moorland  districts  like  heather,  are  honey  plants 
in  the  highest  grade,  but  as  they  flower  early  in  districts  where 
few  bees  are  kept  very  little  honey  is  gathered  from  them,    x 

guess  the  honey  of  bilberry  flowers  is  strong-flavoured  like  that  oi 
eather. 
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All  the  cabbage,  kale,  and  turnip  tribe  of  plants  have  cmciform 
flowers,  like  those  of  ketlock  or  neld  mustard,  and  yield  a  ffreat 
deal  of  honey  and  pollen.  Probably  the  honey  from  the  cabbage 
tribe  is,  like  that  of  field  mustard,  not  of  the  highest  quality  in 
flavour. 

Maples,  laurels,  gorse,  broom,  and  snowberry  are  all  honey 
plants ;  but  gorse  and  broom  belong  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade 
of  honey  plants.  However,  they  yield  pollen  enough  to  send  our 
bees  home  besmeared  with  it  yellow  as  soldiers. 

Lotus  comiculatus,  called  yellow  clover  in  Scotland,  is  a  capital 
plant  for  honey.  It  is  found  in  some  districts  of  poor  soil,  and 
on  roadsides  in  great  abundance.  It  continues  a  long  time  in 
flower,  and  is  very  attractive  to  bees.  I  imagine  the  honey  from 
this  is  superexcellent.  Amongst  the  garden  annuals  that  yield 
honey  a  place  and  good  name  are  given  to  borage,  poppy,  Centaurea 
cyanus  (bluebottle]),  and  mignonette,  especially  mignonette. 

Wild  thyme  which  grows  plentifully  in  some  parts  of  some 
southern  counties  of  England,  North  Wales,  and  Wigtonshire  in 
Scotland,  is  a  grand  plant  for  bees,  for  it  yields  the  highest  quality 
of  honey.  Buckwheat  is  sometimes  sown  in  patches  about  the 
woods  of  noblemen's  places  in  England  for  i)heasants.  It  is 
extensively  grown  in  America,  and  m  the  apiarian  world  there  it 
takes  the  place  of  our  heather.  Bees  are  fond  of  it  everywhere, 
but  the  honey  from  it  is  said  to  be  strong-tasted.  The  American 
willow  (Epilobium  angustifolium),  which  is  often  seen  in  cottage 
gardens  and  in  shrubberies  about  gentlemen's  gardens,  is  one  of 
the  best  honey  plants  known.  An  acre  of  it  would  be  a  "  Lake 
Superior "  indeed  for  bees.  Many  more  honey  and  pollen  plants 
could  be  named,  but  as  they  are  scarce  in  some  districts,  unknown 
in  others,  not  plentiful  anywhere,  their  enumeration  here  is  un- 
necessary. I  have  seen  bees  working  on  the  hawthorUj  the  field 
daisy,  the  common  buttercup,  the  dock,  and  the  dandehon.  but  I 
dare  not  say  that  honey  can  be  found  in  the  flowers  oi  these 
plants. 

No  two  kinds  of  plants  yield  honey  alike  in  flavour,  or  pollen 
alike  in  colour. 

Let  me  now  congratulate  the  bee-keepers  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  favourable  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  weather.  Since 
the  22nd  of  last  month  both  wind  and  weather  have  been  very 
favourable  for  honey-gathering.  If  this  weather  continue  for 
two  or  three  weeks  the  year  1878  will  be  a  remarkable  one  for 
heavy  hives.  Let  all  the  empty  supers  be  put  in  use,  and  all  the 
honey  jars  be  got  ready. — A.  rETTiGRBW. 

BEES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Mr.  Pettigrew's  contributions  are  interesting,  but  X  should 
like  to  see  letters  from  other  parts  of  England  giving  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  use  large  nives. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  that  I  started  in  the  spring  of 
1877  with  three  yery  small  hives.  I  had  three  first  swarms  wmch 
I  put  into  18-inch  hives,  and  two  second  swarms  which  I  put 
into  12-inch  skeps.  All  my  hives  lived  through  the  winter,  but 
one,  a  small  old  one,  died  in  May  with  14  tbs.  of  honey  in  the 
hive.  The  three  top  swarms  in  the  18-inch  hives  were  not  filled ; 
one  which  was  swarmed  on  the  27th  June,  1877,  was  not  half  full, 
but  strange  to  say  it  weighs  now  55  tbs.,  after  having  sent  off  a 
Bwarm  oa  the  26th.  The  others  are  quite  full,  but  as  I  am  going 
from  home  and  it  is  late  I  am  trying  to  prevent  swarming.  1 
have  put  on  ekes  and  supers,  in  which  they  are  working  as  only 
lar^  stocks  in  large  hives  can  do. 

X  want  more  particularly  to  let  Mr.  Pettigrew  and  others  know 
about  an  18-inch  hive  which  last  September  I  populated  with  the 
bees  of  two  or  three  people  who  intended  to  ^'  smoor  "  (suffocate) 
them  with  brimstone.  These  were  six  small  swarms ;  I  fed  with 
syrup  according  to  instructions,  but  they  only  about  one-quarter 
mled  the  hive,  and  X  was  afraid  they  would  not  winter,  and  as 
this  spring  has  been  very  unfavourable  I  have  fed  frequently  but 
not  largely  with  this  result : — Hive,  board,  honey,  and  small 
super  weigh  65  lbs.,  and  as  I  write  they  will  be  70  lbs.,  for  I 
weighed  it  last  evening.  I  weighed  it  first  on  the  18th  of  June, 
when  it  was  34  lbs.,  hive  and  board  included  ;  19th,  86  tbs. ;  20th, 
87  tbs. ;  2drd,  48  lbs. ;  25th,  49  lbs.  ,•  29th,  65  tbs. 

I  put  an  eke  on  last  night  to  prevent,  if  possible,  swarming ; 
not  uiat  I  object  to  swarms  if  they  come  before  the  15th  of  June, 
but  my  hives  not  being  full  to  begin  with,  and  a  wretched  wet 
spring,  they  have  had  little  chance  with  small  hives  ;  but  even 
those  in  this  part  have  in  few  cases  thrown  off  swarms  till  within 
a  week  or  so.  Our  honey  season  is  only  commencing.  I  have 
done  some  artificial  swarming  with  small  stocks  with  complete 
success. 

If  some  of  your  correspondents  would  give  results  of  larfije  hives 
well  managed  I  feel  sure  many  others  would  be  glad  besides — 
Hardt  of  the  Hills,  Northumberland, 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

HbnS  TTnm ATED  (T.  J/".).— Hena  lay  perfectly  well  if  kept  without  a  cock, 
almost  as  well  as  with  one.  "We  know  mauy  amateurs  who  live  in  towns  who 
never  keep  one,  but  when  the  opportunity  occurs  they  borrow  one  for  a  few 


hours.  This  is  easily  done,  and  where  it  is  not  intended  to  hatch  chickens 
the  breed  is  unimportant.  Any  will  do.  We  do  not  think  it  any  advantage 
to  keep  the  cock  between  this  and  the  middle  of  December.  We  speak,  of 
conrse,  of  eggs  intended  only  for  the  table. 

Full  Hive  (Comber).— Aa  your  hive  has  filled  a  large  eke  and  is  very 
strong  it  should  be  either  snpered  or  swanned  at  once.  If  you  resolve  to 
super  it  first,  cut  a  good  largo  piece  of  white  comb  out  of  the  side  of  the  hive 
and  fasten  it  in  the  super  before  it  is  put  on.  The  piece  of  comb  will  tempt 
the  bees  to  enter  the  super  and  commence  work.  The  super  should  be  large 
enough  to  give  room  for  the  bees  and  hold  30  lbs.  of  honeycomb.  If  yon 
resolve  to  take  a  swarm  instead  of  using  a  super,  put  the  swarm  in  a  small  or 
16-inch  hive,  which  will  be  easily  filled  and  made  into  a  good  stock.  If  you 
want  honey  this  year  your  better  way  will  be  to  super.  If  you  want  an  in- 
crease of  stocks  swarm  the  hive  artificially,  and  encourage  both  swarm  and 
stock  to  breed  well  at  the  end  of  this  season. 

Wax-produoinq  Bees  {ifrs.  i>.).— The  white  scales  or  flakes  seen  on  the 
bodies  of  the  bees  you  have  sent  are  pore  wax,  produced  and  excreted  in  the 
natmral  way,  but  in  far  greater  abundance  than  we  have  ever  seen  before. 
Bees  building  combs  secrete  wax,  and  the  secretion  is  excreted  and  appaais 
on  the  under  sides  of  their  bellieo.  Two  flakes  at  a  time  are  usually  pro- 
duced by  a  bee,  and  are  extruded  at  one  of  the  rings  of  the  abdomen ;  but 
in  your  case  four  and  six  flakes  appear  at  the  same  time,  all  apparently  per- 
fect, though  some  of  them  are  extruded  at  the  last  ring  of  the  abdomen* 
even  up  to  the  point.  This  superabundant  production  of  wax  is  certainly 
abnormal  and  wonderful,  but  as  the  bees  are  quite  healthy  yon  have  nothing 
to  fear.  The  other  hives  will  not  be  affected  or  hurt  in  any  way  by  the  wax- 
producing  hive.  The  fact  that  the  board  of  the  hive  is  covered  with  flakes 
of  wax  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  boos  that  produce  two  flakes  only  at  a 
time  drop  many  on  their  boards,  but  where  six  are  produced  insiead  of  two 
many  more  will  be  lost  in  the  process  of  comb-building.  We  are  obliged  by 
your  inter^ting  letter. 

METEOBOLOaiCAL  OBSEBYATIOKS. 
GAXDEN  SQUABE,  LONDON. 
lAt.  61?  SI'  40*  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet 


DATE. 


1878. 
July. 


We.  8 

Th.  4 
Frl.  « 
Sat.  S 
San.  7 
Mo.  8 
Tu.    9 


Mfta"ff 


9  AX. 


Inches. 
a9.9S4 
80.151 

8aii5 

3S.110 
S9.996 
80.073 
S0.106 
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Hygroi 
ter. 


me* 


Dry. !  Wet. 


1^ 


^13^ 


deg.  I  deg. 
68.6  54.0 
61.5  56.8 
65.2  61.0 
65.9       6S.9 


65.8 
65.8 
66.5 


61.S 
58.3 
60^ 


W. 
N.W. 

8.W. 

8.W. 

N^W. 

N.N.W. 

8.W. 


64.2   I    59JI 


deg. 
60.8 
BOJH 
60.8 
61.8 
62.2 
68.1 
62J) 


61.6 
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1 

Shade  Tem- 

Badiatlon 

perature. 

Temperature. 

In 

On 

Max. 

Min. 

sun. 

grass 

deg. 

deg. 

^-v^*' 

deg. 
BfU 

66.9 

51J) 

lOBJ 

78.0 

43.5 

124.6 

4I.I 

72.7 

54.0 

122.2 

60l5 

77.0 

56.9 

120.4 

66.S 

76.5 

54.6 

1804 

52.2 

72J» 

55.8 

124.4 

5L8 

76.5 

53.9 

127X> 

5a4 

78.5 

52.8 

122.6 

60J 

In. 
OjMO 


0.028 


OJ068 


BEMABKS. 

8rd.— Dull  showery  morning ;  fine  and  bright  after  8  P  Jf .;  cool  evening. 
4th.— Fine  day ;  heavy  clouds  and  stormy-looking  evening ;  starlight  night. 
6th.— Dull  morning ;  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 
6th.— Fair  but  dull  morning,  bright  sunny  afternoon;  cloudy  evening. 
7th.— Fine  day  with  pleasant  breese,  at  times  stormy-looking ;  dull  evening, 

few  drops  of  rain  at  8  P.M. 
8th.— Fine  pleasant  day ;  moonlight  evening. 

9th.— Fine  sunny  morning,  gpisty  wind  ;  very  cloudy  afternoon ;  slight  rain 
in  evening. 
Cold  in  night  between  8rd  and  4th,  otherwlfle  an  unerentful  week.^G.  J. 
Symons.  

OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— JOLT  10. 
OUB  market  haB  been  very  lively  this  last  week. 


FKUlTa 


Apples }  sieve 

Apricots dozen 

Cherries V  lb 

Chefitnuts bushel 

Currants    ^  sieve 

Black  I  sieve 

Figs dozen 

Filberts Vft. 

Cobo Vth 

Gooseberries   ..  quart 

Grapes,  hothouse  VHb 

Lemons VIOO 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

BeansJKlidney  forced  l^ioo 

Beet,  Red   dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts  i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots    bunch 

Capsicums 1^100 

Caull  flowers. . . .  dozen 

Celery bundle 

Cole  worts. .  doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers  ....  each 

Endive    dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic  V-lb. 

Herbs  bunch 

Leeks    bunch 

Lettuce   dozen 


8.  d.    s.  d. 

0    OtOO    0 
0      8    0 


1 
0 
10 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  6 

20  0 

0  0 

0  0 

19  0 

e  0 


0  6 
2  0 
6    0 


0 

0 

8 

10 


Melons 

Nectarines   .... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert   

Pine  Apples..., 

Plums 

Raspberries.... 
Strawberries  .. 
Walnuts  

ditto 


yEGETABLES. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  0to4  0 
0      6 


2 

0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

8 
1 
2 

0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 


6 
6 
9 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
2 
2 
0 


2 
-8 
1 
0 
2 
0 
2 
6 
2 
4 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


Mushrooms .... 
Mustard  &  Cress 
Onions 

pickling 

Parsley doz. 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Kidney  

Radishes..   doE. 

Rhubarb 

Salsafy   

Scorzonera   .... 

Seakale  

Shallots 

Spinach 

Turnips 

Yeg.  Marrows . . 


each 
dozen 

1P>100 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

^Ih. 
I  sieve 

Vtb. 

bushel 

^100 


pottle 

punnet 

Dushel 

quart 

bunches 

doaen 

quart 

bushel 

bushel 

bunches 

bundle 

bundle 

bundle 

basket 

^Ib 

bushel 

bunch 

each 


8. 
4 
4 
8 
4 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


d.   8.  d 

OtolO    0 
0    12    0 

10  e 

18 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

I 

8 
0 


8.  d.     8.  d 

1   6te2   0 
2      0 


0 

a 

0 
2 
0 
0 
8 
5 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


6 

4 
0 
9 
9 
6 
0 
0 
6 
9 
0 
0 
8 
6 
6 
0 


8 
0 
0 
0 

1 

7 
T 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 


4 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

« 
» 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


JULY  18-94, 1878. 

Average 

Tentperatore  near 

XonAon. 

Snn 

BlMS. 

Snn 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

MMtt 

Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Ooek 

before 

San. 

Tear. 

18 
19 
90 
SI 
S3 
98 
S4 

TH 

P 
6 

sux 

M 

TU 
W 

KewcaaUe  and  Luton  Bhovs. 
HetoDsbnrgli  Boee  Show. 
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HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GAKDENING.— No.  6. 

TH8  SITE  OF  A  HOUSE. 

LANTING  IB  80  much  interwoven  with  almost 
eveiy  part  of  landscape  gardening,  that  be- 
fore proceeding  to  treat  of  the  formation 
and  arrangement  of   trees   and  shrabs  in 
clumps,  bens,  and  beds,  some  oommon  start- 
ingpoint  should  be  chosen. 
The  residence  suggests  itself  as  the  most 
suitable  object  for  our  purnose,  and  we  will  first 
turn  our  attention  to  the  selection  of  its  site.    In 
doing  so  we  must  not  forget  the  importance  of  shelter, 
of  an  abundant  supnly  of  pure  water^  of  a  pleasant 
view  of  rich  naturaj  scenery,  and  or  access  to  the 

house. 

Fondness  of  a  fine  view  frequently  induces  f or^tf ulness 
of  the  water  supply  and  shelter  till  the  building  is  finished 
and  it  is  too  late.  I  will  give  an  example  by  way  of 
iUustration. 

Upon  a  range  of  hills  some  600  or  700  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  commanding  a  pleasant  landscape,  widespreading, 
and  with  another  still  more  lofty  range  pf  hills  broken  into 
numerous  peaks  and  undulating  ridges  in  the  distance,  two 
gentlemen  decided  to  build  their  houses ;  one  placed  his 
out  upon  the  topmost  plateau  exposed  to  every  wind  that 
blows,  overlooking  miles  of  country,  with  all  the  distant 
hills  fully  in  view,  and  with  a  water  supply  entirely  de- 
pendant upon  wells  and  pumps.  The  other  gentleman, 
with  sound  judgment  and  excellent  taste,  chose  a  site  upon 
the  side  of  a  sunnv  slope  open  to  the  south,  but  with  mgh 
land  sweeping  boldly  upwards  upon  either  hand  from  the 
south-west  and  south-east  to  the  northern  ridge  behind  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  semicircle,  affording  shelter  from 
cold  winds  in  spring  and  from  south-western  gales  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  to  which  advantages  subsequent  plant- 
ing gave  a  complete  finish,  and  formed  a  snug,  cosv,  home- 
like air,  which  the  more  exposed  house  never  could  possess. 
Thus  the  house  was  shut  in  on  every  side  but  the  south, 
-where  there  lay  before  it  a  view  of  great  beauty  and  rich- 
ness— ^just  a  dioice  bit  of  the  more  extensive  scenery  to  be 
enjoyed  by  climbing  the  hill  behind  the  house,  and  with 
only  a  few  hill  peaks  and  ridges  in  sight,  but  which  un- 
doubtedly gained  in  effect  from  their  isolation.  An  abundant 
supply  ox  pure  water  was  obtained  from  a  spring  flowing 
from  the  north  hill  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
site  of  the  house,  so  that  by  means  of  a  reservoir  and  piping 
it  was  conveyed  to  cisterns  at  the  top  of  the  house  and 
distributed  about  the  garden  and  among  the  outbuildings 
without  artificial  force  of  any  kind.  Fountains,  too,  were 
introduced  at  various  points  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost, 
and  thus  every  natural  advantage  was  seized  upon  and 
turned  to  account. 

In  a  hilly  country  such  situations  are  by  no  means  scarce. 
Many  a  fine  position  for  a  house  have  I  seen  lying  waste 
in  various  parts  of  England,  notably  in  the  home  counties 
of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey ;  and  also  in  Derbyshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  Cornwall,  and,  oddly  enough,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  such  positions  overlooked  and  houses  built  in  aU 
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sorts  of  incongruous  positions.  Three  examples  occur  im 
me  now.  The  first  is  an  estate  near  the  east  coast,  with 
a  very  undulating  surface  forming  an  irregular  series  of 
hills  and  valleys,  one  central  eminence  commanding  the 
estuary  of  a  river  alive  with  shipping  on  one  side  and  a 
picturesque  wooded  valley  running  inland  on  another,  and 
yet  the  house  is  built  in  a  low,  damp,  unwholesome  situa- 
tion shut  in  by  trees,  and  with  its  principal  front  facing 
the  north  I  The  house  is  an  old  one,  and  one  can  only 
accoiint  for  its  odd  situation  by  supposing  that  its  buiiden 
sought  shelter  and  proximity  to  a  public  road,  the  making 
of  good  private  roads  being  then  a  matter  of  greater  diffi- 
culty than  it  is  now. 

The  second  house,  a  large  massive  structure,  illustrates 
another  extreme,  for  it  has  no  shelter  of  any  kind,  but 
crowns  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  a  park,  and  certainly 
commands  views  of  some  of  the  best  park  scen<)ry  in 
England ;  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  the  park  con- 
taining a  muoh  finer  situation,  more  elevated,  and  near  the 
upper  end  of  a  valley,  turf-clad,  and  with  gentle  wide^read 
slopes  ascending  gradually  to  well-timbered  heights,  where 
magnificent  old  Oaks  cluster  together  in  clumps  and  stretch 
their  gigantic  arms  alongside  cool  fernery  glades.  Majestic 
trees  of  uncommon  size  also  shut  in  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  from  thence  one  has  a  view  of  singular  richness — 
downwards  over  wide  sweeps  of  turf  agreeably  broken  by 
equally  fine  masses  of  timber,  across  the  waters  of  a  lake 
with  glimpses  of  its  winding  shores  half  hidden  among  the 
trees  at  other  points,  onwards  over  some  miles  of  well- 
timbered  country  beyond  the  park  to  a  lofty  range  of  hills 
in  the  distance. 

My  third  example  is  an  equally  fine  structure  upon  an 
elevated  and  tolerably  well  sheltered  position  in  a  perk 
which  it  overlooks  to  its  farthest  boundaries,  with  just  a 
glimpse  of  water  and  a  winding  shore  which  invites  us  to 
explore,  and  upon  doing  so  we  come  upon  a  sunny  sheltered 
slope  commanding  a  view  of  an  estuary  with  winding  shores 
densely  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  so  beautiful  that  we 
are  lost  in  wonder  that  advantage  had  not  been  taken  of 
so  fine  a  Bite,  infinitely  superior  in  every  way  to  that  whereon 
the  house  stands. 

When  there  are  no  uplands,  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  flat  and  monotonous,  we  should  select  a  site  overlooking 
fine  timber,  or  a  space  which  may  be  made  ornamental  by 
judicious  planting  as  well  as  by  breaking  up  certain  por- 
tions of  the  surface,  not  for  the  formation  of  a  series  of 
trivial  mounds  and  ridges  as  for  the  production  of  a  bold 
and  picturesque  effect,  such  as  we  have  in  an  excavation 
for  a  piece  of  water  with  high-raised  banks,  and  with  a 
miniature  dell  leading  down  to  it,  also  formed  by  excava- 
tions. Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  wish  to 
imply  that  level  spaces  cannot  be  rendered  ornamental 
wimbut  being  broken  up.  There  is  so  much  beauty  in  the 
soft  fresh  turf  of  this  country,  that  one  desires  few  more 
pleasant  sights  from  the  windows  of  a  house  than  a  turfy 
expanse  well  timbered  with  clumps,  glades,  and  solitary 
specimens  of  ornamental  trees.  Combined  with  the  repose 
of  such  a  scene  we  have  dignity,  refinement,  and  ample 
life  and  variety ;  for  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  tameness  in  the 
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presence  of  fine  trees  when  they  are  arranged  with  skill  and 
taste.— Ed  WABD  Lugkhubst. 


WINDOW  GARDENING  AND  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

{Concluded  from  page  3.) 
Soil. — Seedlings,  snch  as  annuals  hardy  and  half-hardy, 
once  started  may  be,  and  axe  generally,  grown  in  the  open  beds 
or  borders,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  ;except  it  is  wet 
and  undrained  or  too  sandy  or  |)eaty,  in  which  case  nothing  will 
thrive.  Most  people  have  a  bit  of  garden  of  some  kind,  and 
if  in  towns  a  patch  often  before  their  doors,  for  a  small  border 
or  flower  bed.  In  all  such  cases  a  few  barrows  of  prepared 
soil  would  be  most  desirable.  The  prepared  soil  might  consist 
of  loam.  In  towns  it  would  be  worth  the  cost,  if  you  are  not 
experienced,  to  procure  it  from  a  nurseryman,  as  loam  is  indis- 
pensable for  general  potting  purposes  also  ;  the  best  substi- 
tutes for  good  loam  is  dry  cow  manure  procured  in  summer  in 
cakes  and  torn  asunder,  or  leaf  mould  one  or  two  years  old. 
With  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  three  to  mix  as  may  be 
desirable,  some  peat  for  the  use  of  fine-rooted  plants,  some  sand 
for  general  purposes  (to  be  used  cautiously,  as  it  is  cold,  and 
most  soils  contain  a  sufficiency  of  silica  for  early  elaboration), 
some  lime  to  strew  in  the  way  of  slugs,  &c. ;  some  soot  to  use 
with  the  watering  when  a  deep  rich  tint  is  desirable.  The 
proportion  in  which  those  soils  should  be  mixed  for  different 

{slants  and  how  used  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  a  cursory 
ook  through  the  "  Garden  Manual "  or  the  "  Window  Garden- 
ing "  handbook,  published  at  the  office  of  the  Journal  of  Hot- 
tumUure  and  obtained  for  a  few  pence,  and  into  which  Ihe 
limits  of  those  observations  do  not  permit  me  further  to  enter. 

POTTINO. — If  the  pots  are  new  steep  them  until  they  cease 
to  efferTCSce,  and  then  put  them  to  dry.  If  they  are  old  they 
should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  to  mjake  them  look  like  new 
take  a  piece  of  a  pot  and  in  the  washing  scrape  the  sides  of 
dirt  or  green  slimy  formation  with  it.  Speaking  generally 
"broken  potsherds  are  best  for  drainage  covered  by  moss,  short 
straws,  or  the  fibre  of  loam  to  prevent  sand  or  day  being 
-washed  through.  Instead  of  potsherds,  and  often  more  con- 
venient, you  can  use  small  granulated,  not  too  small,  charcoal, 
•which  the  roots  may  be  often  observed  twined  around,  and  from 
which  they  take  in  carbonates ;  over  these  the  coarser  part  of 
your  soil,  and  the  finer  portions  for  the  surface  ;  but  for  a 
growing  plant,  seedling  or  cutting,  the  more  open  the  soil  is, 
especially  with  amateurs,  the  greater  the  certamty  of  success. 
Any  soil  in  which  a  sufficiency  of  water  does  not  readily  pass 
away  is  unsuitable,  and  will  but  bring  disappointment.  Next 
in  order,  and  first  in  importance,  towards  success  is 

WATBBIK6. — If  you  have  reason  to  think  the  soil  is  mode- 
rately moist,  and  that  your  plant  is  not  thoroughly  established 
-as  a  young  seedling,  if  the  flagging  occurs  through  sun  heat, 
«hade  rather  than  water.  If  an  old  plant  watering  will  not  do 
harm  at  any  time,  but  in  most  cases  in  summer  the  evening  or 
early  morning  is  more  desirable.  In  winter  little  watering  is 
necessary  as  a  rule  for  window  plants  at  any  time,  as  in  most 
cases,  except  bulbs  and  essentially  winter  plants,  growth 
should  not  oe  encouraged.  Nothing  is  more  undesirable  than 
watering  by  routine.  You  may  examine  yonr  plants  morning, 
noon  or  night,  but  you  must  not  water  by  any  means  so  sys- 
tematically. The  necessity  for  watering  at  all  depends  very 
much  on  the  action  of  the  sun.  Well,  during  the  month 
of  June,  up  to  the  18th  we  had  not  one  day's  warm  sun- 
shine, and  instead  of  the  thermometer  standing  at  80°  it  did 
not,  as  I  remember,  once  exceed  60^  in  the  shade.  During 
the  past  week  alone  the  rainfall  exceeded  2^  inches.  Need  I 
say  tor  outdoor  plants  watering  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
owing  to  the  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequent 
non-evaporation,  watering  for  window  plants  was  also  almost 
undesirable  ?  Now,  if  this  is  so  in  June,  the  same  principle  of 
atmospheric  observation  must  very  much  guide  you  at  other 
times  m  your  waterings.  Great  heat  will  produce  evaporation 
or  perspiration  from  your  flower  pots  or  flower  leaves,  and  this 
must  be  returned  some  way.  Watering  is  not  always  the  best 
way  to  do  it  Syringing  the  plants,  the  glass,  or  the  flagging 
of  the  floors  produces  a  moist  atmosphere  in  a  greenhouse  in 
hot  weather,  and  the  more  nearly  window  gardeners  can  imitate 
this  the  better.  1  have  grown  Balsams  beautifully  shrubby 
tmd  healthy  in  a  window  by  closing  during  warm  simshine 
and  taking  a  bunch  of  feathers  and  some  soft  rain  water  and 
lightly  showering  it  on  the  leaves  and  around,  thus  creating  a 
moist  atmosphere  around  the  plants,  which,  owing  to  having 
plenty  of  air  and  their  dry  situation,  were  prevented  from 


being  shanky  or  drawn.  I  mention  this  as  an  illustration. 
There  is  less  necessity  for  a  moist  atmosphere  in  most  otber 
cases,  as  this  moist  atmosphere,  uninterrupted  growth,  and 
plenty  of  hot  room  is  for  them  a  necessity  for  success.  A  few 
words  how  one  may  generally  know  when  their  plants  want 
watering :  For  small  plants  after  a  little  experience  you  can 
absolutely  know  by  the  weight  of  the  pot.  Generally  you  know 
by  appearances,  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions ;  for 
instance,  a  dry  March  north-east  wind  will  leave  the  surface 
as  dry  as  ashes  in  one  half  hour,  but  the  roots  may  want  no 
water — ^in  fact  if  cold  it  would  be  injurious.  By  striking  the 
knuckles  against  the  side  of  the  pot — ^this  is  the  plan  adopted 
with  large  pots  that  cannot  easily  be  raised  or  weighed  on  the 
hand ;  and  lastly,  even  though  the  sur&ce  may  appear  dry, 
should  the  soU  effervesce  on  &e  application  of  water  nothing 
but  a  regular  plunging  in  a  vessel  of  water  will  be  sufficient. 
As  to  what  water  is  most  desirable — Soft  water  is  much  to  be 
preferred  ;  chills  are  avoided,  and  a  French  savant  publisbed 
some  experiments  to  show  that  in  absorption  hard  water  had  a 
caustic  effect  on  the  spongioles  and  minute  rootlets,  while  rain 
water  exposed  to  the  sun  appeared  to  have  a  soothing  effect  as 
well  as  an  evident  stimulus  to  elaboration.  This  seems  reason- 
able, and  were  plants  treated  as  living  organisms,  subject  to 
many  of  the  climatic  vicissitudes  that  affect  human  beings,  and 
were  it  remembered  they  are  circulated  by  sap  as  our  frames 
are  by  blood,  and  with  many  other  peculiarities  in  conmion,  it 
might  be  hoped  a  more  intelligent  interest  would  be  taken  in 
their  welfare,  errors  in  the  treatment  of  which  often  arise  from 
a  want  of  knowledge  to  do  better.  To  those  who  love  plants — 
and  who  will  not  plead  gpiilty  to  the  soft  impeachment  ?-— there 
is  no  sorrier  sight  than  a  dying  waterlogged  beautiful  plant 
incapable  of  effecting  its  own  cure.  Therefore  keep  a  vessel 
for  rain  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun  and  air  to  make  it 
warm  and  soft.  Little  watering  is  necessary  except  in  a  warm 
sitting  room  during  the  winter  months,  and  then  use  water  of 
the  temperature  of  your  room  by  leaving  it  one  side  of  a  fire 
or  on  a  boiler  until  the  cold  is  gone  out  of  it.  If  you  cannot 
have  rain  water  you  can  soften  spring  water,  by  boiling  and 
subsequent  cooling,  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  s<^  or 
potash,  though  I  must  confess  my  dislike  of  those  latter  means 
as  compared  with  the  other. 

Manure  Waterings, — I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  this 
is  too  little  resorted  to.  Window  gardeners  must  generally  use 
small  plants  and  small  pots.  This  is  principally  because  their 
space  is  limited  and  because  they  love  variety,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  a  neat,  compact,  well-grown  little  plant 
is  much  more  to  be  preferred  than  an  unduly  forced  and  conse- 
quent short-lived  larger  one.  This  can  be  even  better  done 
by  an  intelligent  study  of  how  liquid  manure  can  be  advan- 
tageously applied  and  used  in  preference  to  a  large  body  of 
earth  with  loss  of  space  and  loss  of  variety.  As  a  rule  sheep 
droppings,  cow  manure,  guanos,  or  phosphates,  &c.,  can  be  had 
inexpensively — and  the  two  first  in  the  country  for  gathering 
— ^and  must  be  used  weak  and  clear.  It  should,  however,  bo 
frequently  used  for  plants  in  robust  health  in  small  pots,  and 
still  more  so  towards  the  time  of  the  expansion  of  the  flower 
blooms.  An  intelligent  use  of  manure  waterings  will  save 
much  trouble  in  repotting,  will  keep  your  plants  in  rude  health, 
and  if  soot  is  sparingly  used  with  it  will  give  a  tint  and  finish 
to  the  foliage  and  bloom  that  well  repays  the  trouble.  A 
sponge  to  wipe  up  what  passes  through  as  surplus,  and  some 
dry  dust  as  a  deodoriser,  will  facilitate  its  use  m  the  costliest 
of  drawing-rooms,  and  render  it  unobjectionable  either  to  the 
olfactory  nerves  or  superior  taste.  A  small  tank  in  the  ground 
that  takes  up  little  space,  and  that  may  be  furnished  with  a 
cover,  and  into  which  you  may  throw  slops  occasionally,  with 
the  horse,  cow,  or  sheep  droppings  to  be  often  had  for  nothing, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  only  when  the  supply  begins  to  fail 
should  it  be  stirred. 

Insects. — I  grow  hundreds  of  plants,  most  of  them  suitable 
for  windows,  and  rarely  ever  see  an  insect  I  attribute  this  to 
providing  them  with  a  suitable  atmosphere  both  as  to  air  and 
temperature,  and  cautious  and  careful  watering — I  say  cautious 
watering,  for  invariably  a  water-sodden  sickly  plant  will  be 
covered  with  green  fly  and  communicate  them  to  its  neigh- 
hours.  When  one  appears  immediately  remove  it  and  syringe 
or  wash.  Some  have  small  conveniences  for  fumigation,  but 
remember  precaution  is  better  than  cure.  A  healthy  well- 
grown  plant  will  seldom  give  any  trouble  that  way ;  if  it  does 
a  syringing  with  a  diluted  solution  of  tobacco  water  will  effect 
a  perfect  cure  either  of  green  fly,  thrip,  red  spider  (which  I 
have  never  seen  on  a  window  plant),  ko.    Calceolarias^  Cine- 
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mriM,  Prinmlaa,  and  PelargoniumE  are  the  gema  at  window 
plauta,  and  eabject  to  green  By.  To  sToid  the  poesibili^  of 
uiis  grow  them  slowlj  onwards  to  a  certain  stage  in  moist 
pits  or  ttaioe*,  and  insects  will  give  you  no  tronble.  Mice 
and  other  vermin  care  little  lor  plants,  and  will  disappear  H 
nothing  is  left  in  their  way  upon  which  they  UEnally  feed. 

Were  the  limits  of  this  article  not  already  exceeded  I  should 
feel  honnd  to  geparatelv  notice  euch  necessary  operations  to  be 
borne  in  mind  as  cleanliness,  washing  and  syringing ;  respira- 
tion, penpiration,  or  erapoiation  ;  shifting,  light  and  Ebade, 
ba. ;  bat  utere  is  the  less  necessity  for  this,  as  the  several  points 
have  been  cuiEOrily  Teferred  to  in  connection  with  other  points 
as  we  proceeded.    It  now  remains  to  mention  some  window 

C'  ite,  which  with  very  limited  means  I  have  myself  saccess- 
y  grown  and  Sowered  during  the  paEt  twelve  months  with- 
out the  nse  of  any  extra  appliance  bat  a  pit  with  some  hotbed 
manore  to  start  seeds  and  cuttings  in  early  spring  ; — 

i,  ladi^pmitahle  Windme  Plantt. — Calceolarias,  Cineiarias, 
Fuchsias,  Primula  sinensis,  Petunia,  and  Verbena. 

2,  Very  Deiirable  /"ianf*.— Abutilon,  Acacias,  Ageratnm, 
Amaryllis,  Balsams,  Bonvardiss,  Cuphea,  Coronilla,  Camellias, 
and  Citras  family.  Daphnes,  Deutzia  gracilis  and  the  double 
variety,  Dielytra,  Epacris  and  Ericas,  Gazania,  Hydrangeas, 
Heliotropes,  Josticia  (I  have  one  in  flower  at  present  in  a 
window).  Lilies,  HyrtleB,  Bicbardias  or  the  IfiJe  Liiy,  Salvias 
red  and  blue.  Tree  Camatdons,  las. 

5,  PUmU  that  nith  Care  do  better  (Tufxiie.— Antirrhh 
Auricula,  Asters,  Anemones,  Chrysanthemnm,  double  Primroses 
and  double  Eockets,  Marigolds,  Mimnlus,  Polyanthus,  Portulaca, 
Pentstemon,  Phloxes,  Bannnculus,  Bweet  William,  Stocks, 
Zinnias,  &c. 

4,  Oreepert  and  Climbert.- — These  are  tor  sidee  of  windows 
or  trailing  along  sides  of  boies. — Cobcta  ecandens,  Dianthus 
Heddewigij,  Ipomeas  or  Convolvulus  major,  Lobelias,  Sweet 
Peas,  Trop^olums,  while  Saponaria  and  Ncmophila  innignis 
make  nice  edgings. 

6,  &vect-melUt>g.—'}ia^  Mignonette,  Violets,  Wallflowers, 
tK. 

5,  Btdbt. — Crocus,  Hyacinths,  Gladiolos,  Isias,  Sparaxis, 
and  Trilonias,  Tulips,  with  such  handsome  things  as  Tigridia, 
BciUa,  BabiaoH,  &/:. 

7,  Stiecvientt. — Aloes,  Cactus,  Crassula,  Sednms,  Su;. 

8,  Tender  Planf*.— With  a  little  bottom  heat  to  start  with 
you  can  readily,  as  J  have  at  present,  tuberous  Begonias,  Ce- 
losias,  Achimenos,  Geeneras,  and  Gloxinias.  If  the  ttiree  last 
mentioned  never  Bowerad  the  foliage  would  be  "a  thing  of 
beauty  "  itself,  which  Shakespeare  calls  "  a  joy  for  O'  " 
— W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 


GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIBE  HEAT. 

THISEnbject,  mooted  by  "  A  Kitchbk  GAnDBNEB,"  criticised 
by  Mr.  David  Thomson,  and  reviewed  by  "  Nobth  Liscolm," 
is  one  ot  very  great  importance.  Gaideners  know  tolerably 
well  that  excellent  Grapes  can  be  ripened  without  fire  heat 
over  the  greater  portion  of  England,  In  the  extreme  north  of 
the  island  it  is  not  expected  they  will  so  ripen,  but  let  not  this 
fact  deter  those  residing  in  more  sunny  and  favoured  districts 
from  erecting  vineries  from  the  fear  ol  incurring  after  and 
permanent  cost  by  the  purchase  of  Fnel. 

I  can  confirm  what  has  been  said  by  yoor  correspondent,  on 
p^^  22,  as  to  Grapes  ripening  in  Lincolnshire  without  fire 
t^t,  I  have  seen  splendid  Grapes  produced  in  that  county 
where  the  heat  has  been  wholly  supphed  by  the  snn. 

The  means  of  heating  a  vinery  is,  as  has  been  saggested, 
undoubtedly  valuable,  especially  for  protecting  plants  in  winter. 
Bat  even  that  is  not  always  an  advantage  in  tlie  case  of  ama- 
tenrs,  who  are  sometimes  rather  fond  of  "  playing  with  fire." 
An  amateur  of  my  acquaintance  grew  Grapes  of  aaperior 
quality  withoat  any  fire  heat,  such  Grapes  that  held  their 
own  at  autumn  ezbibitionB.  Thinking  to  achieve  still  greater 
lesnlts  he  at  considerable  cost  heat^  his  vineiy,  and  never 
afterwards  produced  Grapes  of  such  fine  quality  as  before 
when  the  son  did  all  the  heating. 

I  believe  that  Grapes  may  be  satisfactorily  grown  withoat  a 
shovelful  of  coals  in  any  sheltered  situation  south  of  the  63°  of 
latitude,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  dull  western  counties ;  on  the 
more  sunny  easC  coaft  as  far  as  Yorkshire  I  know  they  may  t>o 
so  grown  Jn  sheltered  gardens.  It  would  be  instraotive  if  gar- 
deners rending  further  north'lhan  the  locali^  indicated  would 
state  tlieii  experience  on  this  question.  I  have  seen  very  fine 
Grapes  grown  in  NottinghamBhire  witliont  any  fire  heat  having 


been   applied.     Will  they  not  succeed  also  in  Derbyshire, 

Leicestenihire,  and  Staffordshire  under  the  same  conditions  7 
and  what  abont  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
other  of  the  inland  counties  ? 

If  evidence  can  be  afforded  that  Grapes  can  be  prodoccd  in 
the  counties  alluded  to  under  the  simple  conditions  suggested 
a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  erection  of  plain  vine- 
ries as  adjnncte  of  the  homes  of  many  who  otherwise  cannot 
obtain  Grapes  either  for  their  own  famiUes  or  for  distributing 
amongst  their  sick  neighbours.  Vineries  and  icehouses  in 
country  districts  are  far  more  beneficial  than  alehouses,  and 
eveiy  encouragement  should  be  given  for  the  erection  at  least 
of  the  inexpensive  and  enjoyable  structure  first  mentioned. 

— A   LINCOLNSHIBB   GABDENEB. 


SECURING  GRAFTS  AND  BUDS. 
A  LETTER  from  a  correspondent  detailii^  the  loss  of  soma 
much-cherished  grafts  by  'Ueir  not  having  been  properly 
secured  reminds  os  th**  luany  grafts  and  buds  are  annually 
broken  oSby  thewip'..  Bemedieaare  often  submitted  just  too 
late  to  be  of  use,  ai-J  warnings  circulated  after  evil  has  been 


FlS.«. 

d<me.  Grafts  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  buds  of  Boses  and 
of  fruit  trees  are  many  of  them  in  danger  of  being  blown  out 
by  the  sterms  and  gales.  In  many  cases  the  stocks  themselves 
may  form  the  means  of  support ;  all  that  in  such  a  case  is 
required  is  the  securing  of  the  graft  to  the  stock  as  represented 
in  the  engraving  from  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Baltet,  the 
stock  being  riiortened  at  the  winter's  pruning  at  the  point  n. 
In  other  cases  stakes  affixed  in  the  ground  and  reaching  a 
sufficient  height  to  afford  the  requisite  support  are  necessary, 
or  in  the  case  of  standard  trees  and  Boses  stakes  must  be 
affixed  to  the  stems  of  the  trees  In  such  a  manner  that  the 
new  and  as  yet  insecnre  growths  can  be  fastened  to  them. 
Whatever  means  are  adopted  for  securing  the  grafts  let  them 
be  adopted  in  good  time,  or  injury  may  tie  done  in  an  bouf 
that  cannot  be  repaired  in  a  year.  Be  the  grafts  or  buds  few 
or  many,  it  is  important  that  they  be  made  safe  at  this  period 
of  the  year — hence  this  reminder,  BuggcBted  by  a  loss  that  haa 
caused  much  regret. 

ROSES. 

Could  not  prises  be  offered  for  Boses  which  were  cut  ft 

certain  number  of  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  judging  7 

This  would  place  those  compeiators  coming  from  a  distance  on 

an  equal  footing  with  those  who  live  on  the  spot    Of  course 
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tho  judges  would  bare  to  trust  in  the  honour  of  competitors, 
teut  I  hope  that  there  are  not  many  true  Rose  lovers  ^-ho  are 
not  men  of  honour. 

I  have  noticed  that  soft  soap  has  a  rery  bad  effect  on  light- 
coloured  Roses  ;  for  instance,  John  Hopper  and  similar  sorts, 
turning  the  edges  of  the  petals  a  bluish  purple  and  withering 
them.— C.  C.  

GRAPES  SCALDING. 

Wk  are  approaching  the  time  when  late  Grapes  will  be 
passing  through  the  stoning  process,  and  "scaMing"  is  likely 
to  occur,  as  it  often  does,  owing  to  the  false  economy  <^  dia- 
pensing  with  fires,  which  results  in  a  low  night  tempezatare 
and  consequent  deposition  of  moisture  during  the  night,  which, 
from  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  drying  up  the  moisture, 
causes  the  destruction  of  the  skin  of  the  berry  so  acted  upon. 
Scalding  may  also  have  its  cause  in  too  scant  foliage,  as  in  the 
case  of  Muscats,  which,  unless  the  foliage  is  good,  not  iafre- 
qnently  scald,  or  rather  scorch,  wiien  they  are  hurried  into 
ripening  early  in  the  season.  This  may  be  entirely  prevented 
by  hexagon  netting  drawn  over  the  roof  tot  a  few  hours  in  the 
hottest  part  of  hot  days.  The  best  preventive  of  scalding  is 
admitting  air  early  and  plentifully  by  day,  and  providing  a 
night  temperature  of  70^,  not  omitting  to  maintain  that  tem- 
perature by  day  in  a  dull  moist  period,  for  in  a  hot  time 
following  a  cold  and  moist  one,  and  no  fire  heat  being  em- 
ployed to  supply  the  deficiency  of  natural  heat,  scalding  is 
almost  always  prevalent — Pbacticalist. 


THE  BOCK  GARDEN  AT  ST.  ALBAN'S   COURT, 

WINGHAM, 

THE  RBSIDBNCB  OF  W.  0.  HAMMOND,  ESQ. 

When  my  friend  Mr.  Hammond  wrote,  "  Will  you  come  and 
see  my  rockery  next  week  ?"  I  felt  glad  to  be  able  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  long  since  made,  as  I  was  sure  from  all  that  I  had 
heard  that  I  should  have  a  real  treat,  and  hoped  also  to  be 
able  to  let  the  readers  of  our  Journal  know  something  con- 
cerning it ;  for  although  a  florist  I  am  not  by  any  means 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  and 
do,  indeed,  endeavour  in  my  own  small  way  to  grow  them. 
There  are  gradations  in  all  these  things,  corresponding  to  the 
tastes  and  capacities  of  the  owners,  and  ruled  more  or  less  by 
that  very  Important  factor  the  purse  ;  and  although  alter 
seeing  such  a  rockery  as  this  my  own  sinks  into  insignificance, 
it  is  some  consolation  to  think  that  Mr.  Backhouse  has  reached 
an  eminence  no  amateur  is  likely  to  attain. 

St.  Alban's  Court  is  situated  close  to  the  village  of  Nonning- 
ton  in  Kent,  about  four  miles  from  the  Adisham  station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ch^k  downs  which  give  their  chancter  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. The  house,  which  is  a  very  old  one,  is  coming  down, 
and  Mr.  Hammond  is  now  building  in  a  more  elevated  position 
a  housj  which  will  be  when  completed  a  very  perfect  specimen 
of  Tudor  architecture,  for  no  trouble  has  been  spared  to  obtain 
accurate  models  for  it  throughout ;  and  its  owner's  consum- 
mate taste,  which  is  never  at  fault,  will,  I  feel  confident,  make 
it  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  no  modem  sham  of  "  architects' 
improved  Tudor." 

The  gardens  present  no  special  object  of  interest,  but  the 
Rock  Garden  is,  next  to  Mr.  Backhouse's,  the  best  that  I  have 
seen.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  red 
aandstone  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  have  been  obtained 
from  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Hawkhurst,  and  are  well  adapted 
lor  the  purpose.  They  are  very  naturally  arranged,  and  placed 
80  as  to  afford  suitable  houses  for  the  various  tribes  of  plants 
cultivated.  On  the  more  elevated  portions  Saxifrages,  Sedums, 
ftc,  grow  in  profusion ;  others  are  placed  on  the  face  of  the 
rocks,  while  there  are  boggy  places  in  which  Cypripediums, 
Pinguiculas,  &c.,  find  their  home.  In  all  the  earlier  months 
of  the  year  such  a  garden  affords  a  continual  source  of  interest 
and  pleasure,  and  for  months  a  succession  is  kept  up.  When 
I  went  the  Primulas,  Gentians,  &c.,  were  over,  but  they  were 
■ucceeded  by  many  equally  interesting.  Take  for  example 
the  well-known  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  alpinum),  dear  to 
all  who  have  travelled  in  Switzerland  as  a  memento  beautiful 
in  itself  of  many  enjoyaUe  days.  This,  the  result  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's own  wanderings,  is  to  be  found  growing  quite  at  home 
in  various  places  in  l£e  rockery.  And  here  let  me  say  that 
the  owner's  interest  in  this  garden  is  not  that  merely  of  one 
who  likes  these  plants,  but  of  one  who  makes  frequent  expe- 


ditions in  search  of  them,  and  many  of  ttiem  have  a  personal 
history.  Here,  for  example,  are  splendid  groups  of  the  lovely 
Ramondia  pyrenaica  in  &r  greater  abundance  and  beauty  than 
I  have  ever  seen  it  before.  "  This,"  says  Mr.  Hammond,  "  first 
made  me  a  lover  of  Alpines.  I  was  travelling  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  saw  it  growing  above  me  on  the  face  of  a  rock.  I  marked 
the  spot,  and  on  my  return  mounted  on  my  friend's  shoulders 
and  secured  it."  It  is  grown  here  in  the  shade  of  the  rocks 
with  comparatively  little  soil,  and  seeds  abundantly.  Amongat 
the  Saxifrages  were  to  be  found  S.  longifoUa,  undoubtedly  the 
queen  of  Saxifrages ;  but  no  plant  here  was  equal  to  one  which 
Mr.  Hammond  had  some  time  ago,  which  measured  14  inches 
across.  I  have  a  very  fiiie  one  myself,  now,  alas  I  in  flower, 
the  stem  quite  2^  feet  high,  but  killing  itself,  I  fear,  with  the 
effect.  8.  Burseriana,  with  its  silvery  compact  tufts ;  S.  caly- 
ciflora,  with  stiff,  cylindrical,  silver-edged  rosettes;  8.  opjpo- 
sitifiora,  of  course  now  past,  but  evidently  thriving,  and  earlier 
must  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  Some  of  the  mossy  section  were 
also  very  luxuriant,  forming  dense  cushions  of  velvety  green 
and  covering  the  surface  of  the  rocks.  In  a  deep  boggy  piece 
to  which  a  supply  of  water  can  be  let  on  were  found  a  quantity 
of  the  Butterwort  (Pinguicula),  which  had  been  brought  from 
Scotland.  Cypripedium  spectabile,  the  beautiful  North  Ame- 
rican species,  was  doing  weU,  as  was  also  our  pretty  Engliah 
one  C.  calceolus.  The  Androsaces,  as  all  lovers  erf  Alpines 
know,  are  difi&cult  to  manage,  but  one  of  them  at  least-*- 
A.  lanuginosa  with  its  woolly  foliage — ^is  grown  well  here, 
having  been  raised  from  seed,  as  also  does  Saponariacsespitosa. 
Geranium  cinereum  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  an  extensive 
genus,  bearing  large  and  handsome  pink  flowers  veined  widi 
red  on  plants  2  to  6  inches  high.  Geranium  aigenteum  ii 
another  low-growing,  almost  prostrate  species.  Of  the  Drabaa 
glacialis,  cuspidata,  and  gigas  were  in  full  vigour,  as  were  also 
the  Soldanellas  and  Globularias.  Then  the  lovely  litUe  Lychnis 
alpina,  delicate  enough  for  a  fairy's  bouquet,  was  in  flower. 
There  were  also  large  masses  of  the  beautiful  Silcne  acaulis, 
which  forms  so  lovely  a  contrast  to  the  brilliant  blue  of  Gen- 
tiana  vema,  but  these  bad  past  The  latter  had  been  success* 
fully  grown  by  placing  it  amongst  some  minute-growing  Alpine, 
as  it  has  done  with  me  amongst  Arenaria  balearica. 

However,  it  is  needless  to  run  through  the  names  of  the 
Alpines  to  be  found  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  whatever  is 
really  good  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  this  gaiden,  and  whoever 
really  loves  flowers  for  their  own  sake  ought  to  tiy  and  extend 
such  a  taste  as  this.  If  a  man  be  strong  and  young,  then  the 
records  of  many  an  expedition  will  bring  to  his  mind  as  he 
goes  through  his  garden  many  pleasant  memories  and  afford 
unceasing  pleasure,  as  I  know  they  do  to  the  owner  of  St. 
Alban's  Court — D.,  Deal, 


MY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  HOUSE  IN  SUMMER. 

Thb  winter  bloom  of  Chrysanthemums  past  I  prepare  the 
borders  by  trenching  and  working  into  them  a  quanti^  of 
good  rotten  dung  for  a  summer  (fisplay  of  Fuchsias  which  I 
have  ready  for  planting.  They  are  struck  in  a  cold  frame  in 
June  the  previous  year,  and  are  nice  little  plants  about  a  foot 
in  height.  I  plant  three  rows  in  each  border,  keeping  free 
growers  in  the  back  rows,  mixing  the  colours,  and  planting 
them  alternately  about  16  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  When 
planted  and  the  borders  well  watered  I  pot  on  all  bedding 
ueraniums  and  any  other  small  plants  requiring  potting  and 
place  them  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  taking  care  not  to 
smother  the  Fuchsias.  OS.  course  the  Fuchsias  would  be  as 
well  without  them ;  but  space  under  glass  is  valuable,  and  the 
treatment  required  for  voung  Fuchsias  just  suits  the  newly 
potted  plants,  such  as  keeping  the  house  pretty  close  and 
sprinkling  often.  In  April  I  remove  all  the  beading  plants 
to  cold  frames.  The  Fuchsias  by  this  time  are  growing  pretty 
freely,  so  I  hoe  and  clean  the  border,  pinch  and  stake  any 
that  are  inclined  to  run  away  from  their  friends,  fumigate  if 
required,  and  give  the  borders  a  good  watering.  In  regtad  to 
water,  the  Fuchsia,  like  the  Chiysanthemum,  must  get  plen^, 
and  occasionally  manure  water,  besides  sprinkling  overhead. 
The  planting-out  system  reduces  this  labour  one-hall^  besides 
saving  pots  and  the  time  taken  up  by  the  diflierent  pottings, 
prolongs  the  time  of  flowering,  gives  finer  blooms,  and  is 
altogemer  the  most  natural,  host  season  the  Chiysant^emums 
were  bloomed  in  another  house  as  I  wanted  to  renew  the 
borders  of  this  one,  and  instead  of  being  thrown  out  In  the 
autumn  were  left  for  a  time,  and  at  Christmas  there  was  still 
a  good  show  of  Fuchsias.    I  keep  the  flowers  picked  off  tiU 
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the  plants  get  established  in  the  borders,  and  during  the 
sommer  remoye  ail  seed  pods.  About  the  middle  of  June  I 
prepare  a  cold  frame  with  about  6  inches  of  light  soil,  such  as 
equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  pressed  pretty 
firmly  ;  select  as  many  cuttings  as  are  required,  dibble  them 
in,  give  a  good  watering,  8h»ie  from  bright  sunshine,  and 
keep  the  sash  close  till  rooted,  when  they  get  air  gradually, 
and  the  sash  is  removed  altc^ther  as  soon  as  tiie  young 
plants  can  bear  f  uU  exposure.  There  they  remain  till  autumn, 
and  all  they  require  is  a  good  watering  with  a  rose  if  the 
weather  be  dry.  Free  growers  are  pinched  and  aJl  blooms 
picked  ofE.  B^ore  winter  sets  in  I  pot  them  off,  using  a  light 
rich  soil,  and  from  3  to  5-inoh  pots,  accordisg  to  siae  of  plioit. 
Most  of  them  keep  growing  all  winter,  so  they  must  not  suffer 
for  want  of  water,  and  must  be  kept  clear  from  green  fly.  I 
store  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse  along  with  bedding  plants« — 
Alsz.  McMillan  (in  The  Gardener), 


ROSE  MfiLANIE  WILLERMOZ. 

Njevbb  before  have  I  seen  this  Hose  so  beautiful  as  it  has  been 
this  summer ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  I  might  have  re- 
mained ignorant  of  its  full  value  if  I  had  seen  i^  as  in  other 
years,  under  its  ordinary  guise  of  a  bush  trained  to  a  wall.  The 
plant  was  vigorous  and  healthy  enough,  but  with  its  flowers 
so  pendant  that  the  interiors  are  not  visible  unless  turned  up 
to  sight  with  the  hand.  This  year,  however,  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  see  an  unusually  large  plant  of  it  that  had 
thrown  its  stout  rampant  shoots  over  the  top  of  a  wall  buttress 
and  in  that  position  put  forth  flowers  abundantly — ^nothing 
oould  be  more  chamung.  At  a  little  diistance  off  one  was 
attracted  by  the  mass  of  large  snowy  blossom — some  nestling 
among  the  lazge,  deep  green,  huidsome  foliage,  and  otihers 
resting  upon  it  and  upon  each  other,  drawing  one  on  involun- 
tarily to  a  closer  inspection,  which  was  well  rewarded  by  a  full 
view  of  the  interior  of  so  many  fine  blooms  tinged  in  the  most 
exquisite  manner  with  a  soft  yet  bright  pink  tint,  each  petal 
receiving  and  imparting  beauty  from  the  others. 

This  &e  Tea-scented  Rose  should  be  associated  with  Mar^- 
chal  Niel,  the  pendant  flowers  of  both  requiring  a  high  waU  or 
building  to  show  their  full  beauty,  both  being  as  wdl  worthy 
of  an  extra  amount  of  space  as  &ey  are  adapted  for  it  natur- 
ally by  their  free  strong  growth. — ^Edwabd  Luokhubst, 


THE  LATE  SHOW  AT  PRESTON. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

Ow^lira  to  the  celerity  with  which  our  report  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show  was  transmitted  by  electric  telegraph  one 
or  two  slight  errors  crept  in ;  they  were  so  few,  however^  and 
generally  unimportant  that  we  readily  bestow  a  word  of  praise  on 
Uie  tdegraphio  operators  engaged  at  Preston, 

A  few  corrections  necessary  to  be  made  are  the  following  : — 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &,  Sons,  not  Mr.  Robinson^  had  the  first  prize  for 
six  Orchids ;  Mr.  Mackeilar,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Watts,  Bart., 
Abney  Hall,  and  Mr.  Go  wan  had  the  second  and  third  prizes 
respectively  in  the  class  for  baskets  of  Grapes.  Mr.  Harris, 
£»raener  to  Mrs.  Vivian,  Singleton  Abbey,  had  the  first  prize  for 
the  best  Queen  Pine  Apple,  which  was  credited  to  Mr.  Gretton ; 
and  for  three  Pine  Apples  Mr.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  0.  Led- 
ward,  Esq.,  not  Mr.  Colaward,  bad  the  first  prize.  J.  Dodds,  Esq., 
Penwortham,  had  the  chief,  indeed  the  only,  prize  awarded  for 
Fuchsias ;  Mr.  Barron,  Elvaston,  had  the  first  prize  for  a  hundred 
hardy  plants — not  hardy,  and  stove,  and  greenhouse  plants,  as 
stated  m  the  report ;  and  Mr.  Harding,  not  Mr.  Hardy,  had  the 
third  prize  for  Dracsenas.  An  of&cial  ust,  however,  of  the  prizes 
awarded  appears  in  our  advertising  columns,  and  to  this  we  refer 
our  readers. 

A  few  of  the  prominent  honours  granted  after  we  left  the  Show 
may  be  referred  to.  also  some  of  the  more  notable  plants  and  col- 
lections, with  a  fuller  reference  to  the  other  sections  of  tbe  Show 
than  it  was  possible  to  give  last  week.  To  the  marvellous  collec- 
tion of  specimen  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Shuttleworth  a  ^old 
Lindley  medal  was  worthily  awarded.  The  collections  compnsed 
about  forty  omamental-foliaged  plants  and  Ferns,  and  eighteen 
fiowering  specimens.  Amongst  the  latter  the  good  old  Plumbago 
capensis  was  admirably  grown  ;  it  was  a  delicate  blue  floral  mass 
about  5  feet  by  3.  Lapageria  alba  w&<)  remarkably  fine,  and 
Statices  were  quite  splenai£  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  was  remark- 
able by  its  large  richlv  coloured  flowers,  and  Allamanda  Hender- 
sonii,  Ixora  Colei,  Orenids,  and  Heaths  were  all  exhibited  in  excel- 
lent style.  The  flowerless  section  included  Gleichenias,  grand  in 
size  and  symmetry,  brightened  b^  splendid  Crotons  ana  a  fine 
specimen  of  Yucca  filamentosa  varie^ta,  which  is  quite  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  variegated  plants,  l>avallia  Mooreana  was  very  | 


fine,  and  still  finer  was  Nephrolepis  davallioides.  One  of  the 
finest  specimens  extant  of  the  true  Cordyline  indivisa  attracted 
much  notice,  and  Palms  and  Cycads  were  admirably  represented. 
The  collection  as  a  whole  was  such  as  we  have  never  before  seen 
arranged  by  anv  exhibicor. 

A  gold  Lindley  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  James 
Yeiteh  k  Sons  for  their  remarkable  miscellaneous  ^oup  of  plants 
— remarkable  alike  bv  its  richness,  variety^  and  admirable  arrange- 
ment. Than  the  noble  Alocasias — ^Yeitohii,  with  its  handsome  oor^ 
rugated  leaves  nearly  8  feet  long,  Thibautiana  and  Warroqueana 
with  their  massive  foliage  and  ivory -like  veins — no  plants  in  the 
Show  were  more  striking.  Gorgeous  Orchids,  curious  Pitcher  and 
insectivorous  plants,  brilliant-coloured  Crotons^  elegant  Ferns, 
fine  Gloxinias  and  Begonias,  dsc,  were  represented  m  this  singularly 
beautiful  and  diversified  collection.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was 
awarded  a  large  gold  medal  for  a  smaller  but  very  beautiful 
group  composed  of  plants  of  great  value.  Orchids,  Dracaenas, 
Nepenthes,  Crotons,  d;c.,  were  of  such  quality  and  arranged  in 
sucn  a  manner  as  to  weU  merit  the  award  g^nted.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  adjoining  collection  of  Messrs.  Rollisson 
and  Sons,  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  also  awarded.  Besides  the 
Ericas  in  this  group  which  were  relerred  to  last  week,  remarkably 
fine  Bracffiuas,  Orchids,  and  Crotons  commanded  much  notice. 
The  collections  of  plants  referred  to,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  and 
arranged  as  they  were  near  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  constituted 
one  of  the  most  imposing  and  most  admired  features  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. Silver  medals — a  Flora  to  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  and 
Baoiksians  to  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Davison — ^were  granted  for  Roses. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson,  Chil- 
well,  for  a  beautiful  trio  of  Cape  Pelargoniums — ^Beauty,  rosy 
pink,  maroon  bloteh,  white  centre ;  Pixie,  dark  rose,  chocolate 
bloteh,  pale  centre ;  and  Ariel,  rosy  crimson  maroon  blotoh  and 
feather,  and  pale  centre.  The  olotches  are  on  all  the  five  petals 
of  the  above  varieties,  and  the  plants  are  dwarf  in  habit  and 
floriferous.  A  first-class  certificate  was,  we  were  informed,  granted 
to  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  Drumlanrig,  for  a  fine  seedling  Croton,  but 
we  had  not  an  opportunitjr  of  seeing  the  plant.  Messrs.  Downie 
and  Laird,  Edinburgh,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  Pansies  remarkable 
for  their  bright  and  varied  colours  and  clearly  defined  lacing,  and 
were  commended  by  the  Judges. 

We  next  refer  to  some  of  tbe  more  noteworthy  plants  in  the 
competitive  collections.  The  finest  specimens  were  undoubtedly 
those  staged  by  Mr.  Tudgey.  gardener  to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq., 
and  Mrs.  E.  Cole  A  Son  in  tne  class  for  sixteen  plante,  eight  of 
them  in  bloom.  Mr.  Tudgey,  who  won  first  honours,  may  now  be 
regarded  as  the  champion  specimen  plant  exhibitor.  His  example 
of  Erica  Parmentieri  rosea,  a  perfect  globe  5  feet  in  diameter,  is 
a  model  of  good  culture,  and  E.  tricolor  impressa  bore  the  iznpresa 
of  a  master  hand.  Ixoras  coccinea  snperba  and  Dixiana,  Clero- 
deadron  Balfourianum,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  and  Allamanda 
grandiflora  were  all  well  grown  and  admirably  bloomed  speci- 
mens. Tbe  fine-foliaged  plants,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Palms, 
Cycads,  and  Crotons,  were  very  large,  but  some  of  them  were  some- 
what worn  by  having  been  previously  exhibited.  Messrs.  Cole's 
collection  was  one  of  great  excellence.  The  fine-foliaged  plants 
were  in  splendid  condition,  surpassing  those  staged  by  their  rival, 
but  some  of  the  flowering  plants  were  rather  weak.  Tbe  best 
specimen,  and  flue  it  was,  was  Ixora  Colei.  Dipladenia  amabilis 
was  very  good,  as  also  were  one  or  two  Ericas.  Two  Azaleas. 
Brilliant  and  President,  were  wonderfully  fresh  for  the  time  oi 
year  but  were  small.  Crotons  angustifolium,  Weismannii,  and 
JohanniB  were  in  brilliant  colour,  and  the  Palms  and  Cycads  were 
in  exuberant  health.  Mr.  Tudgey  may  be  justly  proud  of  beating 
such  a  meritorious  collection.  In  the  class  for  twelve  |)lanto  in 
bloom  Mr.  Tudgey  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  staged  specimens  of 
the  same  good  quality  as  those  above  described.  In  the  class  for 
six  plants  in  bloom,  also  in  that  for  twelve  plants  six  of  them  in 
bloom,  Mr.  Pilgrim  won  the  chief  honours  ynth  excellently  grown 
specimens,  especially  of  C^cas  cireinalis,  Lataniaborbonica,  Croton 
long^olium  (nne),  Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  Anthurium  Schert- 
zerianum,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and 
Stephanotis  floribunda.  lleaths  were  only  of  moderate  size,  and 
the  plante  were  more  or  less  drawn,  probably  by  having  been 
retaMed  in  shaded  places.  Some  good  stove  and  greenhouse 
plante  were  stesced  by  local  exhibitors  in  response  to  several  prizes 
offered  by  the  Preston  Nurseir  Company,  but  owing  to  the  old 
and  bad  system  of  judging  under  number  and  the  waste  of  time  it 
involves  in  affixing  the  prizes  we  could  not  wait  for  the  awards. 

Orchids  were  not  numerous,  the  season  being  late  for  these 
gorgeous  flowers,  yet  some  fine  collections  were  steged.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  Mr.  Osman,  gardener  to  R.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq., 
Blackburn,  who  won  the  chief  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  plante, 
exhibited  admirable  examples  of  Cattleva  Wamerii  with  thirteen 
flowers,  and  C.  Mendelii  with  eleven,  v  anda  suavis  seven  spikes, 
Aerides  odoratum  nine  spikes^Dendrooiums  densiflorum  and  nobile, 
and  some  very  fine  Chrpripediums.  Smaller  but  very  good  plante 
were  steged  by  Mr.  Mitohell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Ainsworth  j  Aerides 
Lobbii  Amsworthianum  was  very  beautiful  in  this  group.  Amongst 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams's  twelve  first-prize  plante,  which  were  not 
noticed  last  week,  we  observed  excellent  examples  of  Dendro- 
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biams  formosam  giganteum.  densifloram.  and  Bezisoniae ;  Cattle^'as 
Hendelii  (fine),  and  Leopolaii ;  Cypripeoiams  barbatum  superbum 
and  niveam ;  Aerides  odoratnm  majua  -,  Epldendmm  yitellinom 
mains,  and  Lcelia  pnrpurata. 

Eine-foliaged  plants  were  excellently  represented  in  the  several 
classes.  Noteworthy  were  remarkably  healthy  Palms  and  Cycads 
from  Mr.  Pilgrim,  well  nx>wn  and  admirably  coloured  Crotons 
and  fine  Ferns  from  Mr.  ^igg,  gardener  to  James  Foreshaw,  Esq., 
Falwood,  Preston ;  capital  Crotons,  Palms,  and  Alocasias  from 
Mr.  Osman ;  and  remarkably  well-grown  plants  from  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  which  were  noticed  last 
week.    Crotons  were  both  numerous  and  excellent,  nearly  all  the 

Slants  being  well  grown  and  in  fine  colour.  C.  angustifolium, 
!.  Weismannii,  C.  undulatnm,  C.  picturatum^  C.  Johannis,  C.  Rex, 
and  C.  Disraeli  were  amongst  the  more  striking  of  the  specimens ; 
and  of  the  smaller  and  newer  yarieties  0.  Hanburyanum  and  C.  ma- 
culatum  Eatonii  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitch ;  C.  Prince  of  Wales, 
C.  Williamsiij  and  C.  Yictoria,  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  j 
and  C.  Mortu  and  C.  roseo-pictum  in  Mr.  Bull's  collection,  w^re 
mw^h  admired.    Dracienas  were  stately  and  rich,  and  were  seen  to 

Seat  advantage  on  the  isolated  circular  mounds  near  the  water, 
essrs.  BoUisson^s  first-prize  collection  included  SalmonsB,  ama- 
bi]Js,  Baptistii,  Smithiana^  Nitzschnerii,  Gladstonei,  Guilioylei, 
Toungii,  Regina,  and  Goldieana. 

Ferns  were  good,  but  not  grand.  Mr.  Pilgrim  exhibited  fine 
Gleichenias,  as  also  did  Messrs.  Cole  and  Mr.  Dodgson.  The  Preston 
Nursery  Company  staged  fresh  and  healthy  Tree  Ferns,  and  Mr. 
Osman  excellent  Adiantnms.  Hardy  Ferns  were  well  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Bolton,  Fern  Cottage.  Warton ;  Mr.  Pilgrim,  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Lowe.  The  collections  were  chiefiy  composed  of  varieties 
of  Athyriums,  Polystichums,  and  Scolopendriums. 

Li  the  classes  for  new  plants  the  results  both  as  to  plants  and 
prizewinners  were  repetitions  of  the  classes  at  previous  ^reat 
shows — ^Messrs.  Bull,  Williams,  and  RolUsson  retained  their  old 
positions  with  plants  that  have  been  previously  enumerated.  For 
Mr.  Bull's  prizes  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Tudgey  again  won  cups;  the  maiden  cupwinners  oeing  the 
Preston  Nursery  Company  and  Mr.  Mclntyre^  f^ardener  to  the 
Hon.  A.  C.  C.  Maxwell,  Dumfries.  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  an  unnamed 
Lilium  renuirkable  aliJce  by  its  great  size  and  rich  colour.  It  is 
of  the  L.  auratum  type,  the  coloured  ray  down  each  petal  being 
chocolate  crimson.  The  flower  had  passed  its  best  condition,  yet 
was  very  striking. 

Florists'  flowers  were  only  of  moderate  quality.  Fuchsias  were 
poor,  and  Pelargoniums  were  far  from  superior:  but  Tuberous 
jBegonias  from  Messrs.  J.  Laine  A  Co.^  Forest  HOI,  were  repre- 
sented by  the  following  very  fine  varieties  :— Gloire  de  Nancy, 
Lselia,  John  Laing,  Baron  Hrubv.  F.  M.  don  Santos  Yiana,  a  fine 
variety  of  the  Pearcei  type  j  and  Corail  Rose.  Nine  very  finely 
grown  Gloxinias  were  exhibited  by  Col.  Cross,  who  was  the  only 
exhibitor  in  the  class  for  those  fiowers. 

EOSRS.— "  As  regards  quantity,"  writes  "  D.,  J>eal*'  "  these  were 
but  feebly  represented,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  extra  collections 
not  for  competition  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Cranston,  Prince,  Corp,  and 
Davison  they  would  have  l>een  still  more  so.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at ;  the  rules  prohibited  either  nurserymen  or  amateurs 
from  taking  more  than  one  prize,  not  in  any  one  class,  but  in  all 
the  classes.  It  was  not  at  aU  likely  that  the  expense,  time,  and 
trouble  neces&ary  to  send  or  go  to  Preston  wonla  be  encountered 
for  the  chance,  perhaps,  of  getting  £1 :  hence  not  one  amateur  of 
note  was  there,  the  prizes  going  to  some  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
while  of  our  great  professional  exhibitors — ^Messrs.  Cant,  Paul  and 
Bon,  Keynes,  Turner,  Mitchell,  and  Francis  were  all  oonspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

"  The  collections  which  were  sent  in  by  the  exhibitors  above 
named  were  of  first-rate  quality — ^indeed  I  do  not  think  thej  have 
been  excelled  this  season.  Notably  was  this  the  case  with  the 
stand  of  Louis  Tan  Houtte  exhibited  by^  Mr.  Cranston.  I  do  not 
remember  haying  ever  seen  one  to  equal  it,  and  how  the  colour  of 
such  flowers  is  preserved  passes  my  comprehension.  I  was  again 
in  the  tent  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  yet  tbe  freshness  and 
vividness  of  colour  had  not  departed  from  those  glorious  flowers, 
while  in  all  the  stands  there  was  far  more  staging  quaUty  than  I 
thought  they  could  have  possessed.  In  his  seventy-twos  were 
erand  examples  of  DucHesse  de  Momy,  which  has  quite  taken  a 
first  rank  this  year :  Camille  Bemardin,  Antoine  Ducher,  Etienne 
Levet,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Xavier  Olibo,  very 
grand ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marie  Baumann,'Le  Rhone,  Le  Havre, 
Alfred  Colomb,  and  Madame  Lacharme.  In  the  class  for  forty* 
eights  Mr.  Prince's  collection  was  a  grand  one,  and  taking  it  alto- 

S ether  was  about  the  most  even  lot  that  I  have  seen  exhibited 
tiis  year;  there  was  not  even  an  indifferent  bloom  in  it,  while 
many  of  them  were  superb.  I  have  never  seen  Richard  Wallace 
so  well  shown  as  in  this  stand  ,*  there  were  besides  magnificent 
blooms  of  Dnpuy  Jamain,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  so  good  that  it  was 
difiicult  to  distinguish  it  from  a  good  bloom  of  Marie  Baumann ; 
Baronne  de  Rothschild.  Le  Havre,  very  fine ;  Reynolds  Hole,  very 
good :  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas.  Augnste  Kigotard,  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  most  lovely  ;  Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Tardon,  which  hu  eyeiywhere  been  shown  grandly  this 


season  ;  Niphetos,  &c.  Mr.  Corp's  collection  also  contained  some 
excellent  blooms,  amongst  them  Star  of  Waltham,  Marie  Cointet, 
Edouard  Morren,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  and  Marguerite  Brassao.  In 
the  exhibits  not  for  competition  there  were  some  grand  blooms  of 
well-knovm  varieties,  but  nothing  that  calls  for  special  notice." 

FBUIT  AND  YSGETABLES. 

Fruit. — ^To  gardeners,  and  indeed  to  many  of  the  visitors,  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  tent  possessed  the  greatest  attraction.  A 
prominent,  and  one  might  say  rather  unusual,  feature  in  this  tent 
was  the  generally  good  quality  of  the  exhibits.  The  collectioivs  of 
fruit,  though  lixnited  in  number,  were  certainly  very  ffood,  and 
fully  deserved  the  awards  made  to  them.  The  class  for  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  was  a  particularly  good  one,  fourteen  lots 
being  staged,  and  the  prize  bunches  were  in  eveij  respect  ex- 
cellent. The  Muscats  throughout  were  very  fine  m  bunch  and 
berry :  none,  however,  were  really  ripe  or  **  finished."  The  Madres- 
field  Court  and  Foster's  Seedling  were  also  well  shown.  There 
was  nothing  sensational  among  the  Pines.  Only  Queens  were 
staged.  All  were  very  good,  the  prizewinners  particularly  so. 
The  Peach  class  was  a  capital  one.  All  three  prizes  were  won 
with  the  Bellegarde.  Tlus  variety  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
in  cultivation,  and  ought  to  be  In  every  collection  however  limited. 
The  same  remark  appues  to  Elmge  Nectarines,  of  which  there  were 
many  fine  highly  coloured  dishes  both  in  the  collections  and  in 
the  class  for  single  dishes.  There  were  man;^  larger  fruit  staged 
than  either  Bellegarde  Peach  or  Elruge  Nectarine,  which,  however, 
did  not  find  favour  with  the  Judges.  Melons  were  shown  in  good 
numbers.  A  fruit  of  Golden  Queen  gained  the  premier  award. 
This  good  old  variety  is  of  easy  culture,  but  seldom  of  late  years 
has  been  found  placed  first  in  competition  with  newer  varieties. 
Another  excellent  old  variety — Conqueror  of  Europe — was  placed 
second.  The  Khiva  Melon  is  evidently  inconstant,  as  fruits  were 
staged  of  various  shapes.  The  Strawberries  were  very  good,  but 
on  the  whole  were  not  e<mal  to  those  we  have  seen  at  some  local 
shows  this  season.  The  dishes  of  Oxonian  (b^  some  grown  under 
the  name  of  Eleanor^  were  the  most  attractive.  British  Queen 
and  Dr.  Hogg  were  also  well  shown.  The  first-prize  collection  of 
ten  dishes  consisted  of  the  following : — Marguerite^  Sir  C.  Napier, 
Oscar  President,  Eleanor,  Cockscomb,  Wonderful,  a  Seedling, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  Sir  Harry. 

Yboetablbs. — Some  of  the  collections  of  vegetables,  notably 
those  which  gained  two  first  prizes  for  Mr.  Miles,  were  beautifully 
staged,  and  the  vegetables  were  of  the  finest  quality.  Mr.  Miles's 
Carrots,  Peas,  and  Tomatoes  were  excellent.  The  schedule  offered 
no  inducement  for  superior  staging,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  a 
liberal  use  of  Parsley  influenced  the  Judges  in  their  decision  vrith 
regard  to  the  second-prize  collection  staged  for  the  Society's 
prizes,  as  this  collection  we  thought  inferior  to  others  in  the  same 
class  which  received  no  award.  Cucumbers  generally  were  not 
superior.  Exhibitors,  as  in  this  instance,  too  frequently  err  in 
staging  too  large  overgrown  specimens.  Tomatoes  were  shown 
wellf  a  round  good-shaped  variety  of  the  Excelsior  type  receiv- 
ing the  preference  from  the  Judges.  The  Peas  generally  were 
very  fine,  those  shown  in  competition  for  Messrs.  Carter's  prizes — 
viz.,  Culverwell's  Telegraph,  Carter's  Little  Wonder,  and  Chal- 
lenger, being  remarkably  so.  These  varieties  were  lar^ly  shown 
in  the  oUier  classes;  also  Laxton's  fiupplanter,  Criterion,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.  Dr.  McLean,  Suttons'  Giant  Emerald  Marrow,  and 
Duke  of  Eoinburgh.  The  competition  for  three  varieties  of  Pota- 
toes was  very  spirited.  The  first-prize  collection  consisted  of 
Snowflake,  Porter's  Excelsior,  and  the  Waterloo  Kidney.  A  dish 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Kidney  was  very  good.  White  Tripoli 
Onions  were  very  fine  indeed,  and  there  was  some  very  good 
unnamed  white  Celeir  exhibited.  Cauliflowers  throughout  the 
Show  were  much  too  large.  Some  excellent  Turnips  were  shown, 
the  best  being  Suttons'  Snowball.  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Son's  prizes 
for  collections  of  vegetables  did  not  attract  much  competition,  but 
this  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  their  conditions  necessitat- 
ing the  competitors  growing  their  vegetables  in  the  open  air,  and 
obtain  stipulated  varieties  were  too  utte  this  season.  The  idea  is 
a  good  one,  as  it  gives  gardeners  with  a  Umited  quantity  of  glass 
a  better  chance  against  their  more  favoured  rivals. 

Implbmektb. — The  principal  collections  were  referred  to  last 
week.  Messrs.  R.  Halliday  &  Co.  were  awarded  the  gold  medal 
for  a  collection  of  ^^lass  structures,  and  a  silver  medal  for  garden 
appliances,  which  mcluded  boilers  and  improved  valves  for  hot- 
water  pipes.  Messrs.  W.  Rollisson  &  Co.  were  awarded  a  silver 
medal  for  a  combined  water  and  plant  barrow,  a  very  useful  aid 
to  nurserymen  and  gardeners.  Besides  the  collections  previously 
noticed  we  observed  the  patent  paragon  greenhouse  and  otiier 
structures  glazed  without  patty,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Horley  of 
Toddington,  Beds.  Mr.  J.  H.  Critchley  of  Cheltenham  exhibited 
specimens  of  patent  hot-water  regulators^  and  a  brass  model  of 
the  large  boilers  in  the  Palm  stove  at  Eew,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Simpson  &  Co.  of  London.  Mr.  Matthews  of  Weston-super-Mare 
exhibited  an  extensive  display  of  garden  pottery.    Fumigators, 

I  waterproof  labels,  paper  flower  potSj&c,  were  shown  by  Messrs. 

*  Blake  A  Mackenzie  of  LiverpooL    Water  engines  and  hose  reelff 
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from  James  Qnin  A  Ck).  Samples  of  peat  came  from  Mr.  W.  J.  E  pps 
df  Yanxhall,  and  KessiB.  James  Fxaser  &  Co.  of  Leighton  Bnzza^ 

Although  as  an  exhibition  the  Show  was  a  success  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  espedallj  as  regarded  the  system  of  judging  and 
Blacingof  the  awards,  was  yexr  faulty.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Kojai  Horticultural  Society  will  at  future  shows  retain  more  of 
the  management  in  the  hands  of  their  own  officials,  as  local 
administrators,  howeyer  zealous  they  may  be,  cannot  be  expected 
to  carry  out  the  details  of  a  Show  of  such  magnitude  smoothly 
and  well. 

The  fixture  of  the  Show  proved  somewhat  unfortunate.  The 
weather  on  the  opening  day  was  unpropitious,  and  on  the  second 
day  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Gardens  at  Blackpool  by  the  Lord 
Kayor  of  London  attracted  many  thousands  of  local  risitors ;  yet 
we  are  glad  to  learn  by  a  special  telegram  from  Breston  that  the 
Show  is  regarded  there  as  a  success  and  is  expected  to  clear  itself 
financially.  The  admissions  on  Wednesday  {a  dull  showery  day) 
were  460;  on  Thursday  (the  Blackpool  demonstration),  1128; 
on  Priday.  6140 ;  on  Saturday,  12,820  ;  on  Sunday,  620 ;  and  on 
Monday  (an  extra  day),  6082.    Total,  24,696. 

To  Mr.  Troughton  and  all  the  officials  of  the  Show  we  are 
Indebted  for  much  courtesy;  and  the  Exhibition  was  rendered 
enjoyable  by  the  excellent  order  kept  by  a  detachment  of  the 
metropolitan  |>olice.  We  hope  at  the  next  provincial  to  find 
metropolitan — ije,,  South  Kensmgton  and  Chiswick  officials,  dis- 
chargmg  their  usual  duties  in  their  wonted  smooth  and  efficient 
manner. 

OUR  BORDER  FLOWERS— COMPOSITES. 

We  may  raiy  of  this  family  that  they  would  require  a  field 
of  no  very  small  dimensions  to  cultivate  them,  but  there  are 
many  of  Uie  family  that  are  useful  for  decorating  our  borders 
and  other  places  in  the  spring  and  summer  time.  Some  of 
them  we  find  to  be  indispensable  for  flower  garden  purposes, 
and  in  other  ways  we  find  them  useful,  not  the  least  being 
for  cutting  from  for  indoor  decoration,  and  some  of  the  species 
have  done  us  good  service  on  the  exhibition  table.  The  species 
vary  much  in  stature ;  some  are  small  and  compact,  others  are 
almost  of  unruly  dimensions. 

White  and  yellow  are  the  predominating  colours  of  the 
Achilleas,  the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Achilles, 
a  disciple  or  pupil  of  Chiron,  who  first  used  the  plant  for  the 
healing  of  wounds.  .The  Sneezewort  (Achillea  Ptarmica),  when 
dried  and  converted  into  fine  powder  and  taken  as  snuff  pro- 
duces sneezing.  Achillea  Ptarmica  plena  is  a  very  useful 
border  flower  in  dry  situations.  It  is  said  of  our  common  Mil- 
foil (Achillea  MilldFolium)  that  water  and  proof  spirits  extiact 
the  virtue  of  this  plant,  and  by  distillation  it  yields  a  pene- 
trating essential  oil,  possessing  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
plant  in  perfection.    It  is  also  said  ttwt  it  possesses  narcotic 

Froperiies,  imparting  to  beer  an  additional  intoxicating  quality, 
have  known  inveterate  smokers  use  it  as  tobacco.  Achillea 
oompacta  is  a  veiy  striking  plant  with  its  great  yellow  plate- 
Uke  flower  heads.  In  open  spaces  in  the  shrubbery  or  other 
places  when  once  well  established  it  lasts  a  long  time.  It  is 
not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  and  requires  staking  to  keep  it 
from  being  broken  by  the  wind,  as  it  attains  the  height  of 
from  4  to  6  feet.  The  dwaifer  kinds,  as  the  Oolden  Milfoil 
1^ Achillea  aurea),  is  a  fine  late  summer  and  autumn  border  and 
edging  plant,  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation.  The  Silver- 
leaved  Milfoil  (Achillea  Clavennas),  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  bedding  or  edging  plants  we  possess.  It  is  useful  also  for 
pot  culture  for  indoor  decoration. 

There  are  others  of  this  numerous  family  that  are  equally 
easeful  for  edging  purposes.  The  red  variety  of  our  common 
Milfoil  (Achillea  rosea),  is  a  showy  border  flower,  and  lasts  a 
long  time  in  flower.  The  variegated  form  of  AcMUea  Mille- 
folium would  be  seen  more  frequently  if  its  merits  were  suf - 
'ficiently  known. 

A  word  for  our  Downy  Milfoil  (Achillea  tomentosaX  and 
then  I  most  leave  the  family.  It  is  a  fine  plant  of  very  dwarf 
habit  for  rockeries,  borders,  or  pots  ;  but  is  most  at  home  on 
the  limestone.  Some  of  them  are  increased  by  seed,  and  all 
may  be  increased  by  division  in  the  spring  when  growth  is 
commencing. — ^Vbbitab. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL   ROSE  SHOW. 

In  your  number  of  the  4th  inst.  '<  A.  0."  gives  us  his  im- 
pression of  the  National  Rose  Show,  and  he  makes  particular 
mention  of  Jean  Liabaud,  for,  although  admitting  its  wond^ul 
colour,  he  states  that  it  is  '*  inferior  in  form  to  the  good  old 
Camille  de  Rohan." 
'  I  have  had  a  fortnight*!  acquaintance  with  Jean  Liaband. 


Since  it  gladdened  me  with  its  first  bloom  my  first  visit  every 
morning  has  been  paid  to  it,  and  my  last  one  in  the  evening. 
I  find  my  steps  involuntarily  tending  in  its  direction  in  order 
that  I  may  get  another  and  yet  another  view  of  tiie  grandest 
velvety  Rose  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  has  ever  been 
raised ;  and  as  to  invidiously  comparing;  it  with  Camille  de 
Rohan,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  heartily  wish  "  A.  C."  had  seen 
the  glorious  blooms  of  Jean  Liaband  which  I  have  regarded  so 
lovingly.  Its  wondrous  colour  and  perfect  form,  its  fullness 
and  fiee-blooming,  wUl  place  Jean  Liabaud,  £  firmly  believe, 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  velvety  class.  My  plant  is  on  the 
Manetti. — 0.  W.  Milne,  Th^  Roterr/y  8eUy  Park, 
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Thb  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Widmore, 
Bickley,  on  Saturday  last.  The  site  chosen  for  the  tents  was  an. 
admirable  one,  the  weather  was  splendid ;  the  temperature  under 
canvas  was  perhaps  a  little  too  warm,  but  the  grateful  shade 
under  some  fine  old  trees  where  the  numerous  visitors  congregated 
to  enjoy  the  music  afforded  full  compensation.  The  Esdiibition 
was  displayed  in  four  tents.  The  first,  a  very  large  one,  contained 
several  elaborate  collections  of  plants  from  our  leading  nursery- 
men ;  the  second  was  filled  with  productions  of  both  the  gardeners 
and  cottagers  (principally  plants) ;  the  third  marquee  was  set 
apart  for  dinner-table  decorations,  bouquets,  button-holes,  dkc ; 
and  the  last  tent,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  was  well  filled  with 
Roses,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Li  the  large  tent  Messrs.  Yeitch  k  Sons  occupied  the  centre 
stage  at  one  end,  and  Messrs.  Laing  k  Co.  the  other  end.  About 
midway  on  either  side  were  extensive  collections  from  Messrs* 
Carter  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Wills,  Anerley  Nursery.  Messrs.  Rolhsson 
and  Sons  staged  a  very  effective  group  in  another  tent,  and  the 
collections  from  Mr.  Ley  of  Croydon,  and  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith, 
Dulwich,  were  very  prominent.  The  whole  of  these  collectiona 
commanded  much  attention,  for  in  them  were  to  be  found  the 
cream  of  the  new  and  rare  plants  with  which  our  nurseries  abound 
— plants  which  we  hope  by-and-by  to  see  in  larger-grown  sped* 
mens  at  future  exhibitions. 

Roses  constituted  one  of  the  princinal  features  of  the  Show. 
Near  the  entrance  were  nearly  a  dozen  Doxes  not  for  competition 
from  the  Putney  Yale  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Yeitch  A  Sons  ^  amongst 
them  we  noticed  fine  examples  of  Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Boll, 
General  Yon  Moltke.  Paulme  Talabot,  Jean  Soupert,  Mdlle. 
Eugenie  Yerdier,  Ducnesse  de  Yallombrosa,  and  Rev.  ReynokUi 
Hole.  Li  competition  for  forty-eight  varieties  three  trusses  of 
each,  for  which  prizes  to  the  value  of  £6,  £8,  and  £2  were  offered, 
1^0  for  twenty-four  varieties,  distinct,  and  twelve  Roses  of  an]^ 
one  variety,  those  veteran  growers  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  of  Ches- 
hunt  and  Mr.  Cant  from  Colchester  were  placed  first  and  second 
respectively  in  each  class  for  exquisite  collections.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son's  forty-eight  trebles  comprised  La  Duchesse  de  Momjr, 
Mons.  Bonoenne,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Cent!* 
folia  Rosea,  Maurice  Bemardin,  La  France,  Mdlle.  Prosper  Langier, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Queen  Yictoria,  Pierre  Nottin|f,  Mdlle.  Abrie 
Rady,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier,  Louis  Yaa 
Houtte,  Abel  Grand,  Henri  Ledechaux,  Monsieur  S.  Y.  Teas, 
Mdlle.  Th^rtee  Levet,  Camille  Bemardin,  Marie  Louise  Pemet, 
Elie  Morel,  Devienne  Lamy,  Franyois  Michelon,  Duke  of  Edin* 
burgh.  Marguerite  de  St  Amand,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Annie 
Laxton,  Due  de  Rohan,  Princess  Beatrice,  Bdouard  Morren,  Jeaa 
Idabiiid,  Mdme.  Hippolvte  Jamain.  Marie  Baumann,  Felix  Granero, 
Marguerite  Brassac,  Niphetos,  Jonn  Stuart  Mill,  Marie  Finger, 
Abel  Carri^re,  John  Hopper,  Alfred  Colomb,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Horace  Yemet,  and  Rey* 
nolds  Hole.  Mr.  Cant's  collection  contained  splendid  bloomtf 
of  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Etienne  Levet,  FranQois  Lonva^ 
Dupuy  Jamin,  Louise  Peyronny,  Madame  Sophie  Tropot,  and 
Yille  de  Lyon.  Mr.  Coppin,  C&oydon,  was  awarded  the  third 
prize  in  this  class ;  and  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  varietiea 
It  fell  to  Mr.  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  both  showing  veij  good  collec- 
tions. A  splendid  box  of  Baronne  de  Rothschild  m>m  Mr.  Cant 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twelve  Roses  of  one  variety,  Mr* 
Coppin  takine  the  second  place  with  Marie  Louise  Pemet,  and 
Mr.  lAmg  thurd  with  Marie  Baumann.  Several  other  boxes  of 
Roses  not  for  competition  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Coppin,  and  were  very  much  admired,  especially  those  dark  Roses 
Louu  Y an  Houtte  and  Reynolds  Hole,  ox  which  these  stands  con* 
tained  grand  examples. 

In  the  classes  set  apart  for  amateurs  Captain  Christy,  Wester* 
ham,  Kent,  was  an  easy  first  with  a  very  even  box  of  twenty-four 
blooDis.  distinct,  composed  of  Madame  Cl^menoe  Joigneaux,  Ba« 
ronne  ae  Rothschild,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Capitaine  Clmsty,  Mdlle. 
Eugenie  Yerdier,  Edouard  Morren,  La  France,  Dr.  Andry,  Louis 
Yan  Houtte,  Marquise  de  Casteuane,  Alfred  Colomb,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  Abel  Grand.  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Dupuy  Jamin^ 
Madame  Mippolyte  Jamam,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Felix  Genero, 
Camille  Bemardin,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Maris  Baumann, 
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Hadame  OharI«B  Cmpelet,  Madame  Th^reae  Leyet,  and  Francois 
Michelan.  Mr.  Mooze,  gardener  to  W.  0.  PickeiBgill,  £eq^  was 
awarded  the  second jprizei  and  Mr.  Maynard,  gardener  to  J.  White- 
head, Ssa.,  third.  For  twelve  Boees,  distinct,  Messrs.  Talmage, 
Field,  and  Cole  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names  ;  and  for 
six  of  any  one  variety  Captain  Christy  won  the  first  prize  with 
Marie  Banmann. 

t^NTS. — Substantial  prizes  were  offered  both  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  fine-foliaee  plants,  and  for  show  and  fancy 
Geraninma  ;  but  the  8how  is  held  too  late  in  the  season  for  many 
larpe  flowering  plants,  particularly  Pelargoniums.  The  nine  fine- 
foliage  plants  from  Mr.  F.  Moore  were  ^cellent:  Livingatonia 
altissima,  Croton  Weismannii,  Alocasia  metallica,  Cycas  revoluta, 
Marantas  Yeitchii  and  Makoyana,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Areca 
lutescens,  and  Alocasia  macromiza  rariegata  were  in  admirable 
condition.  Mr.  Gammon  was  placed  second  and  Mr.  Mnmford 
tlixDd.  Mr.  Mumford  staged  an  exquisite  group  of  flowering  and 
fine-foliage  plants,  amonf[st  which  were  two  veij  large  specmiens 
of  AUamanda  Hendenonu,  Anthurinms,  Begonus,  Orchids,  Dra- 
omas,  &c.  Mr.  Coppin  took  the  principal  prizes  in  all  the  classes 
foi  Gexaniums.  Both  flowering  and  foliage  Begonias  were  well 
ataged :  Messrs.  Talmage,  Sawyer,  and  Gammon  were  the  principal 
pn»Btakev8.  Lycopodiums  came  from  Mr.  Pepper,  gardener  to 
G.  W.  Norman,  Esci. ;  they  were  very  good  indeed,  and  well  de- 
served the  first  ^ize  awarded  to  them.  For  a  single  specimen 
Imio»Ddinm  Mr.  Talmage  won  the  first  place  with  a  large  plant 
•f  L.  Martensii  variegatum.  Caladiums  and  Gloxinias  were  exten- 
sively shown  and  well  finished.  Messn.  Bridger,  Maynard,  and 
Mumford  secured  the  prizes  for  Gloxinias;  and  Mr.  Mumford, 
Mr.  Bridges,  and  Mr.  Archer  in  the  order  of  their  names  for  Cala- 
diums. Hardy  Ferns  were  particularly  fine,  and  Mr.  Moore's  huge 
single  specimen  Fern  of  Davallia  Mooreana  commanded  general 
approbation.  This  plant  is  quite  8  feet  in  diameter  and  in  the 
perfection  of  health. 

Fjeluit. — ^This  was  not  extensively  exhibited,  but  was  of  a  fair 
averaae  quality.  For  a  collection  of  six  dishes  Mr.  W.  Pepper 
took  first  honours,  and  Mr.  J.  Horwood,  gardener  to  J.  L.  ]!x>vi- 
bond,  Bsq.,  the  second.  The  best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes 
same  from  Mr.  J.  Maynard,  gardener  to  J.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  and 
the  best  Muscats  from  Mr.  Pepper.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were 
fairly  exhibited,  and  Strawberries  numerously  considering  Uie 
lateness  of  the  season.  Mr.  John  Archer  was  placed  first  for  a 
Melon,  Cox's  Gk>lden  Gem,  and  Messrs.  Clifford  and  Pepper  were 
seeond  and  third  xespeottvely. 

Ymetabljbs. — For  a  collection  of  nine  sorts  Mr.  Gammon  took 
the  fimt  prize,  0.  L.  Norman,  Esq.,  the  second,  and  Mr.  Maynard 
the  third,  all  exhibiting  excellent  produce.  For  six  dishes  Messrs. 
Archer,  Eke,  and  Cole  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names  : 
they  also  held  similar  positions  in  the  class  for  a  collection  ox 
salads.  Cucumbers  were  plentiful  and  good,  the  jprizes  falling  to 
Mesais.  Pepper,  Eke,  and  Gearing.  A  splendid  oollection  of 
vegetables  and  a  dozen  sorts  of  Potatoes  not  for  competition 
staged  bv  Mr.  J.  Neighbour,  gardener  to  G.  Wythes,  Esq.,  deserve 
nonce :  had  they  been  plaoed  in  competition  it  is  certain  they 
would  have  wrMted  first  honours  from  the  oUier  competitors. 
W^  also  noticed  several  good  collections  of  flowering  and  f oliM;e 
^ants  l^om  the  same  exhibitor,  but  not  in  competition.  Mr. 
Dannell  of  Swanley  exhibited  several  boxes  of  cut  flowers  of 
Tesbenas  and  double  and  single  Geraniums. 

Dinner-table  decorations  were  on  the  whole  very  tastefully 
ananged.  Button-holes  were  good,  but  the  hand  bouquets  were 
generally  poor.  Mrs,  Wood,  Bank  Grove,  Bromley,  was  awarded 
tiM  first  prize  for  dinner-table  decorations,  wild  flowers  and 
grasses  alone  being  used.  This  was  very  chaste  and  prettv,  blue 
Cornflower  and  Grasses  preponderating.  2i(ies  Beatnce  Turner, 
Knockhok,  was  plaoed  seoond  for  a  table  more  heavily  arranged. 
Miss  Lovibond  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  single  decoration 
lor  the  table,  Miss  Whitehead  the  second,  and  Miss  liucy  Thomp- 
son, Swallowfield.  the  third  prize  :  all  showed  great  taste  in  their 
acraacjements.  For  a  vase  or  ornamental  bawet  of  cut  flowers 
ihe  prizes  fell  to  Miss  E.  Lovibond  and  Miss  Lovibond,  who  were 
plaoed  first  and  second  respectively.  Miss  Lovibond  also  won 
isst  honours  for  airanging  the  flowers  for  the  larger  dinner-table 
dsoQiation,  Miss  Boosey  and  Miss  Whitehead  being  placed  second. 
An  extea  prize  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Miss  J.  Scott,  Abbyfield, 
for«  decoration  for  a  sideboard.  The  arrangement  consisted  of 
cms  large  centre  trumpet  vase,  two  smaller  end  pieces,  and  four 
Issser  vases  at  the  comers.  The  arrangement  was  veiy  light  and 
beautiful,  and  the  principal  flowers  used  were  white  Lilies  and 
Cornflowers,  relieved  with  the  foliage  of  the  variegated  Acer  and 
fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum. 

The  Exhibition  was  well  arranged,  and  was  attended  by  a  very 
•laige  number  of  visitors. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
We  have  received  the  schedule  of  the  National  Car- 

JTATION  AND  PiCOTEB  SOCIETY'S  SOUTHERN  SHOW,  which  is 

to  be  held  at  South  Kensington  on  the  23rd  inst.    The  prizes 


offered  are  both  numerous  and  liberal,  and  the  classes  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  encouragement  for  both  large  and  small 
growers  to  compete.  The  prices  are  open  to  all  ezhibitora 
whether  subscribers  or  not  on  giving  four  clear  days*  notice  to 
Mr.  B.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Secretsiiry,  11,  Chatham  Terrace^ 
Larkhall  Rise,  Clapham,  S.W.  To  obtain  uniformity  it  is 
urged  that  the  collections  be  shown  m  each  case  in  boxes,  of 
wiSch,  for  twelves,  the  foUoWing  are  the  dimensions— viz., 
three  rows  of  four  each,  from  centre  to  centre  3f  inches ;  from 
centre  to  outside,  2i  inches ;  outside  length,  16)  inches ;  width^ 
12  inches ;  depth,  4}  inches ;  to  be  painted  a  bright  green^ 
llie  collections  ol  sizes  should  be  in  three  rows  of  two  each ; 
with  the  flowers  at  the  same  distanoe  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  centre  to  outside,  as  in  the  collections  of  twelves.  The 
collections  of  twenty-fours  may  be  composed  of  two  boxes  of 
twelves,  making  three  rows  of  eight  in  each  row,  or  in  one  box 
as  may  be  convenient  to  the  exhibitor,  but  the  same  space 
should  exist  between  the  flowers.  We  hope  to  see  a  ^^^ 
display  of  these  beautiful  and  sweet  hardy  flowers.  The 
Society's  Northern  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Gardens  on  August  3rd,  5th,  and  6th.  Of  thia 
section  the  Ber.  F.  D.  Homer,  Eirkbj  Malseard,  Bipon,  is  the 
Hon.  Secretary. 

HeB  MAJESTT  the  Q0SEN  and  H.B.H.  THE  PBZNCB88 

Bbatbicb  visited  Mb.  Chables  Tubneb's  nubsbbies  at 
Slough  on  Tuesday  last,  and  greatly  admired  the  Boees,  Car- 
nations and  Picotees,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  and  the  flower  beda^ 
all  of  which  are  now  in  full  beauty. 

A  PBOOP  copy  of  the  entries  for  the  Newcastle  Show 

which  opens  this  day  (Thursday)  and  continues  over  Friday^ 
suggests  that  the  Show  will  be  a  good  one.  The  Bose  entries 
are  especially  numerous,  and  include  such  famed  exhibitors  as 
Messrs.  Cranston  k,  Co.,  Paul  8c  Son,  Prince,  Davison,  Corp,. 
Harrison,  and  May.  The  entries  represent  upwards  of  two 
thousand  blooms,  so  that  Boees  will  constitute  an  important 
feature  of  the  Exhibition. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  could  inform  ns 

of  the  HierroBT  of  the  Lobd  Suffielb  and  Stiblinci 
Castle  Apples  ;  where  and  when  they  were  raised,  or  any 
otker  particulars  respecting  them. 

Mb.  Moobman,  writing  from  Coombe,  says  that  the 

Potato  disease  has  severely  attacked  some  of  the  Potatoes 
grown  under  his  care,  particularly  Snowflake.  The  disease 
has  been  very  noticeable  in  the  foliage  for  some  days,  and  the 
tubers  are  also  much  affected.  Several  tubers  of  Myatt's  Ash* 
leaf  are  also  found  diseased ;  but  the  haulm  of  Snowflake  has 
nearly  decayed.  He  intends  lifting  the  early  crops  at  once, 
thereby  hoping  to  save  the  tubers  that  are  not  affected. 

—  A  Baltimobb  coixespondent  replies  as  follows  to 
"*  One  in  a  Fix  "  as  to  pabapfin  lamps  :— A  lamp  is  made 
in  Baltimore,  U.S  JL,  that  never  deposits  any  soot  nor  does  it 
in  any  way  blacken  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Prioes  from  5«w 
to  £1.  I  will  send  a  descriptive  prospectus  as  soon  as  printed 
and  Older  a  lamp  if  desired.  This  lamp  will  jrive  a  degree  of 
heat  up  to  500^  Fah.,  and  melt  copper  wire  luce  sealing  wax, 
and  is  quite  safe.    Cost  of  oil  about  2d,  a  day. 

The  daily  production  of  Mubhbooxs  in  and  around 

Paris  when  the  beds  are  in  full  proflt  is  statol  to  be  abont 
twenty-five  tons.  The  Mushroom  caves,  together  with  the  beds 
in  the  market  gardens,  not  only  srypply  the  Paris  markets,  bat 
large  quantities  are  exported  to  England  and  other  parts  ot 
Europe,  one  house  alone  in  Paris  sending  fourteen  thousand 
boxes  annually  to  London.  A  single  Fnnch  firm  uses  over 
two  hundred  tons  of  Mushrooms  per  annum,  mostly  lor 
preserving. 

Mb.  W.  Lotel-Camebon  has  sent  us  a  photograph  of 

a  splendid  specimen  of  Lilium  oiqakteum  which  is  growine 
in  his  garden  near  Boss,  Herefordshire.  The  plant,  whicb 
appears  quite  tree-like,  is  surmounted  with,  so  far  as  we  ctok 
perceive,  twelve  flowers.  Several  weeks  ago  we  saw  a  similap- 
specimen  in  Mr.  McIntosh^s  garden  at  Duneevan.  The  stem 
of  the  plant  then  exceeded  8  inches  in  circumfeienoe  measured 
at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Such  stately  specimens  of  this  fine 
Lily  produce  a  grand  effect  in  any  guden  where  they  can  be 
so  well  grown, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boval  Geographical  Society 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thistleton  Dyer  delivered  a  lecture  on  plant  distbi* 

BUTION    AS  A   FIELD   FOB  QEOQBAPHIGAL  BESEABCH.       The 

transference  of  plants  from  one  part  of  the  earth's  suii&ice  1p 
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^tae  oiher  was,  observed  the  lecturer,  brought  aboat  by  the  aid 
of  the  winds,  migratoiy  birds,  and  the  currents  of  streams. 
Botanists  would  ultunately  be  able  to  distuiffaish  the  character- 
astic  of  plants  whieh  had  existed  in  ages  long  gone  by  in  the 
«ame  manner  as  physiologists  discovert  the  shape  and  nature 
cf  antediluTian  animals.  Owing  to  the  varied  and  irregular 
conf  onnation  of  the  earth  and  to  other  causes,  which  mcMle  cer- 
tain plants  spread  over  portions  of  ground  previously  occupied 
by  others,  no  broad  areas  of  uniform  vegetation  were  to  be 
found  on  the  globe,  while  geological  disturbances  had  isolated 
^  different  periods  groups  of  plants  from  their  fellows.  The 
plantsnow  existing  were,  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  descendants 
of  plants  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  it  was  likely  that 
in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  animals,  the  great  primal  divisions 
of  earth  would  be  found  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  main- 
tained to  the  present  day.  The  lecturer  next  alluded  to  the 
lierharium  at  Kew.  Several  valuable  additions  to  the  her- 
barium have  been  made  by  various  travellers,  among  them 
CoL  Grant,  Dr.  Kirk  of  Zanzibar,  and  others.  Mr.  New  had 
brought  from  the  top  of  Eilmanjaro  some  plants  which  on  ex- 
amination proved  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  those  found  by 
Commander  Cameron  on  the  other  side  of  Africa.  A  tree 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  Amsterdam  by  Commodore  0ood- 
enough  in  1873  was  discovered  to  be  of  the  same  species  as 
certain  trees  in  the  small  island  of  Tristan  D'Acuna,  five 
thousand  miles  away.  That  botanical  knowledge  was  of  value 
economically  was  shown^  the  discoveiy  of  an  indigenous  Tea 
plant  in  Assam  ;  from  the  want  of  it  the  Dutch  had  imported 
into  Cinchona  a  spurious  and  valueless  plant,  which  they  had 
43upposed  to  be  tea.  Again,  the  omnion  had  obtained  for  a  long 
time  that  tiie  lAtakia  and  Cuba  Tobaccos  were  different  from 
the  more  oidinaiy  kinds  of  the  weed,  whereas  on  the  seeds 
being  examined  uiey  were  found  to  be  perfectly  similar.  It 
was  now  known  that  all  commercial  Tobaccos  belonged  to  the 
6ame  class.  In  the  case  of  some  grass  brought  from  Jamaica 
the  botanists  were  able  to  show,'  on  discovering  its  effloresence 
and  seeds,  that  it  was  suitable  for  paper-making.  There  could 
be  no  more  important  or  interesting  task  than  to  unravel  the 
botanical  mysteries  of  Africa,  which  were  still  to  the  student  of 
nature  a  Urra  incognita^  and  in  this  he  hoped  to  obtain  the 
<x>-operation  of  the  Socie^. 

Mb.  Wills  of  South  Kensington  decorated  the  Charing 

<3ro88  Bailway  Station  for  the  BECSPTiour  of  the  Eabl  of 
BEAC(»iC£nXLD  on  his  return  from  the  Congress  of  Berlin  on 
Tuesday.  Over  ten  thousand  plants  were  used,  many  of  them 
20  feet  high,  and  part  of  the  decoration  consisted  of  three 
tJlioasand  Soses. 

^-^  The  annual  summer  Exhibition  of  the  Cbotdon  Hob- 
TXCUi/rvBAL  SoonsTT  was  held  in  the  Fairfield,  Croydon,  on 
the  lOth  inst.,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  best 
summer  Siiow  ever  held  by  the  Society.  The  productions 
were  above  the  average,  and  amongst  the  principal  exhibitors 
and  prizetakers  are  the  familiar  names  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Penfold, 
gardener  to  the  Bev.  Canon  Bridges,  Beddington  House  ;  Mr. 
Chaff,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Goshen,  Esq.,  The  Ballards,  Shirley ; 
Mr.  Ondiard,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Harris,  Esq.,  Coombe ;  Mr. 
JBUng,  gardener  to  S.  Ckffke,  Esq.,  Croydon  Lodge ;  Mr.  Fewell, 
.gftrtener  to  J.  0.  Lanyon,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Glassock,  gardener  to 
P.  Banbuiy,  Esq.,  Shirley  Park ;  and  Messrs.  Boffey,  Hamblin, 
Brioev  and  Oiaiman  were  prominent.  Both  stove  and  green- 
house plants  and  fine-foliage  were  very  extensively  and  ad- 
inirably  exhibited;  in  fact,  the  same  remarks  will  i^ply  to 
«lnK)et  every  class  in  the  schedule,  for  it  was  difBicnlt  to  find 
joi  inferior  collection.  We  congratulate  this  Society  on  their 
snccess.  The  Exhibition  has  clearly  shown  that  there  are 
some  good  gardens  and  gaTdenei^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ctoydon. 

A  LABGB  proportion  of  (lie  area  of  the  Bahama  Islands 

is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  FBinT,  of  which  Oranges  and 

Pine  Apples  are  the  principal,  and  at  the  present  time  the 

fields  in  the  estates  on  which  the  Pine  Apples  are  growing 

-form  a  pecuJiaar  feature  in  the  landscape.    The  appearance  of 

tbe  broad  expanse  of  young  fruit,  with  its  clusters  of  delicately 

tinted  but  duirp  and  serrated  leaves,  rising  only  a  short  distance 

trom  tiie  ground,  and  covering  the  undulating  fields,  produces 

A  very  remarkable  effect.    In  no  other  branch  of  agriculture 

can  so  curious  a  pietore  be  produced  as  in  the  growth  of  these 

Tast  mm&bers  of  Pines.    As  many  as  a  million  and  a  half  of 

the  fruit  have  been  collected  from  a  single  acre  at  one  crop. 

l%e  appearance  of  these  Pine  Apple  estates  has  as  little  in 

common  with  sugar  plantations  or  paddy  fields  of  the  tropics 

as  with  the  com  fields  ox  vineries  ox  Europe*    In  a  few  weeks 


these  Pine  Apples  will  be  making  their  appearance  in  the 
EngliBh  markets.  They  are  ship^d  in  an  unrix>e  state  and 
mature  during  the  voyage,  and  henee  are  not  so  excellent  in 
quality  as  the  English  hothouse  fruit,  or  as  if  they  were  pro- 
perly ripened  in  the  ground.  The  Pine  Apples  of  New  Provi- 
dence, however,  are  superior  to  any  other  variety,  and  often 
attain  an  enormous  size.  One,  grown  in  Pembrokeshire, 
weighing  10^  lbs.,  and  measuring  10^  inches  in  height^  ocelu- 
slve  of  the  stalk  and  crown,  and  22  mches  in  circumference^ 
Was  served  up  at  the  Coronation  banquet  of  George  lY.,  and 
since  then  the  improved  modes  of  cultivation  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Th«re  is  an  enormous 
demand  for  the  Bahama  Pine  Apples  both  in  Europe  and 
America.— ^TAtf  Colonies  and  Indi4i,) 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS  AND   FLOWERS. 

H^MANTHUS  Mannh.  Nat.  ard,j  Amaiyllidaceee.  lAnn^ 
Hexandria  Monogynia.  Flowers  crimson. — "  The  leaves,  as  in 
H.  multifloras,  grow  upon  a  special  stem,  which  is  produf^ 
after  tiie  scape,  and  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  until  after  the 
flowers  are  faded.  It  was  gathered  in  April,  1861,  by  Mann, 
on  this  banks  of  the  Bagroo  river,  but  was  not  introduced  into 
cultivation  until  last  year,  when  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  BuH  from 
liberia  by  his  collector  Mr.  Carder.  It  flowered  at  Kew  this 
present  spring," — {Bot.  Mag.^  t,  6864.) 

Fbitillabia  abmbna.  ydt  ord,,  Liliacesd.  Xin».,  Hex- 
andria Monogynia. — *^The  drawing  was  made  from  a  living 
specimen  received  at  the  end  of  March  from  Mr.  George  Maw, 
who  procured  tibie  bulbs  from  Jas.  Zohrab,  Esq.,  the  British 
Consul  at  Erzeroum.  We  have  dried  examples  in  the  Kew 
herbarium  from  the  same  gentleman  and  from  two  other  col- 
lectors, Aucher  teloy  (from  whose  specimens  Boissier^s  diag- 
nosis was  made),  and  Huet  du  Pavilion.  The  Utter  localises 
it  on  the  Tech-dagh  above  Erzeroum  at  an  elevation  above  sea 
level  of  from  7000  to  8000  feet"-</*«i.,  t  6365.) 

Letjgopooon  vebticillatus.  JVitt  ord,f  Epacrideae. — "  The 
great  beauty  of  L.  verticillatus  is  due  to  tiie  tender  rose  colour 
of  the  young  leaves,  which  appear  in  drooping  masses  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  with  rigid  sheathing  scales.  The  flowers 
are  veiy  minute.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  was  indebted  to  Isaac  Andrew 
Henry,  Esq.,  for  a  living  specimen  of  this  remarkable  plants 
which  flowered  in  autumn  of  last  year.  It  was  raised  from 
seed  sent  from  Western  Australia,  where  the  species  inhabits 
the  country  from  King  George's  Sound  to  Swan  River." — 
(Ibid.,  t  6366.) 

Gbxtfikia  osnata.  Nat,  ord^t  AmaryUidacese.  Linn,, 
Hexandria  Monogynia. — '^  This  new  Griffinia,  for  horticultural 
purposes,  surpasses  all  the  other  known  species  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  very  rare  G.  dryades.  It  is  a  typical  Griffinia, 
most  like  the  old  well-known  G.  hyacinthina,  but  is  much  more 
robust  in  habit,  with  more  numerous  larger  leaves  with  closer 
cross-veining,  and  larger  flowers  mounted  on  long  pedic^s. 
Like  all  the  other  species,  it  is  only  adapted  for  stove  cul- 
tivation. It  was  first  imported  by  Mr.  Bull  in  1875  from  tiiie 
neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janeiro.  In  the  Kew  collection  it 
flowered  in  February,  1878."— (/*?Vi.,  t.  6367.) 

Masdbvallia  poiotstiCta.  Nat,  ard,,  Orchidaceeo.  Idw^^ 
Gynandria  Monandria. — "  M.  polysticta  was  introduced  from 
northern  Peru  by  M.  Boezl  in  1874,  along  with  M.  melanopus 
and  a  hitherto  unfigured  species,  M.  caloptera,  Beichb.f,  It 
has  flowered  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  and  at  Kew  and  else- 
where in  the  winter  months." — (^Ibid,,  t,  6368.) 

Clematis  aREWiJfiFLOBA.  iVa^.or^2.,Ranuncuiace83.  Linn,^ 
Polyandria  Polygynia. — "The  Himalaya  Mountains  are  the 
head-quarters  of  the  genus  Clematis  in  respect  of  number  smd 
variety  of  forms,  and  many  of  the  species  axe  of  great  beautT^. 
Witness  the  C.  montana,  C.  graveolens,  C.  smilacSolia,  C.  bar* 
bellata,  and  others  not  hitherto  intapoduced,  though  none  ol 
them  attain  the  size  or  have  the  beauty  of  colour  of  the  Japa- 
nese species  of  the  Florida  and  Fortune!  set.  Most  of  the 
above  are  perfectly  hardy  ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  C.  Grewise- 
flora,  which  requires  a  cool  greenhouse,  when  it  forms  an  im- 
mense rambling  climber,  which  at  Kew  ascended  in  a  few  years 
to  the  gallery  of  the  Temx>erate  house,  along  the  rail  of  which 
it  ran  for  many  feet,  flowering  profusely  in  early  spring.  The 
species  is  very  nearly  allied  to  C.  Buchananiana,  also  a  Hima- 
layan species,  under  which  name  it  was  received  from  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens  about  twelve  years  ago.  It,  however, 
difiers  from  that  plant  in  its  much  more  dense  clothing  of 
villous  fulvous  hairs,  as  also  in  tiie  shape  of  the  leaflets.  It 
has  a  very  wide  Himalayan  range,  being  common  towaids  the 
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base  of  Ihe  range  from  Ktunaon  to  Bhotaa,  ascending 
4000  feet  devation.    In  Sikkim  and  E&st  Nepal  I  found 
flowering  in  Mavember.    A  varietj-  la  fonnd  in  Ennuum  witli 
almost  white  pnbeacenoe."— (/frid.,  t.  6369.) 

CLEMATIS  INDIVISA   LOBATA. 


ji  and  so  beantifnl  of  this  ftne  genos  of 

plants  coald  Hcarcelj  foil  in  causing  some  of  the  less  goigeons 
species  being  oomparaitively  oyerloolted,  yet  many  of  Siese  are 
highly  desirable  for  yarioas  purposes  of  garden  and  ahrubbery 
decoraition.  "  Severa!  of  the  more  free-growing  species  of 
Clematis,"  says  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  "Flower  Garden,"  "are 
old  faroarites  in  our  gardens,  particniarty  the  C.  flammnla,  or 
white  sweet-scented,  which  is  of  so  rapid  a  growth  that  in  a 
single  season  it  will  cover  an  arboor  or  trellis  of  some  extent ; 
aad  tlie  pnrple  C.  TitlccUa,  a  still  older  species,  which  when 


well  managed,  is  one  of  the  most  clegtmt  and  ornamental  of 
hardy  climbers.  Among  other  interesting  species  worth  col- 
Uvatrng  are  the  C.  crispa,  recently  introduced  from  North 
America,  with  pale  fragrant  blsssoms  ;  C.  grareolcns,  from 
Chinese  Tartaiy,  with  yellow  Sowers  ;  C.  montana,  and  its 
variety  grandinora  ;  C.  cirrhosa,  an  evei^rcen  species  from 
Bpain,  with  whitish  blossoms,  produced  very  early  in  the 
Bpring  ;  C,  Hendereonii,  with  flowers  at  a  fine  violet  blue,  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  the  genus ;  and  C.  aostriaca,  C.  sibirica, 
and  C.  verticillaris,  three  species  formerly  ^own  under  the 
name  Atragene,  bnt  sow  united  to  Clematia  Perhaps  the 
most  showy  species  yet  introduced  is  the  C.  indivisa  var.  lobata 
(fig.  7),  with  pare  white  blossoms  3  inches  across,  and  teight 
ted  anthers.  In  its  native  climate,  New  Zealand,  it  quite 
ieetoons  the  trees  for  15  or  20  feet  from  the  ground  with  its 
dense  foliage  and  laige  panicles  of  flowers.  It  is  said  to  require 
a  greenhouse,  a  statement  we  shall  regret  to  see  confirmed, 
OMtaio  it  IB  that  some  of  the  plants  introduced  into  England 
{rom  New  Zealand  require  with  us  but  httle  protection,  unless 
in  Tei7  seTere  weather." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  this  beautiful  New  Zealand 
Clematis  has  been  sncceasfolly  cultivated  in  British  gardens, 

THE   PBESTON    SHOW. 

Ab  far  as  the  exhibits  were  concerned  the  Royal  Horticoltanil 

Society's  meeting  at  Freston  was  undoubtedly  a  success.    The 

Committee's  anangemcuts  and  system,  however,  were  anything 


hut  perfect  I,  for  one,  quite  expected  to  see  everything  earrieJ 
out  in  the  well-arranged  system  followed  at  Kensington.  Morv 
especially  in  the  vegetable  and  fruit  tent  all  was  confusion  at 
Preston,  as  no  one  knew  where  to  stage.  Luckily  there  was- 
plenty  of  BpBceallowed  ormatters  would  have  been  worse.  Why 
not  have  adopted  the  simple  plan  followed  at  Kensington — 1«., 
to  have  marked  out  the  spaces  allowed  for  each  collection,  and 
also  for  the  single-dish  clasBee  7  Again,  why  follow  the  nearly 
obsolete  custom  of  placing  numbered  cards  only  to  each  ex- 
hibit, instead  of  following  the  Kensington  system  ?  At  Uie 
latter  place  the  exhibitor  has  one  number  only  throughoutr 
and  receives  a  properly  filled  card  containing  name,  addrese^ 
class,  &c.,  these  are  placed  face  downward  with  the  exhibitor'* 
number  on  the  back  :  to  each  exhibit  the  Judges  make  their- 
Bwards,  which  are  at  once  entered,  and  in  their  presence  an 
assistant  places  a  simple  prize  card,  tonis  over  the  exhibitor'i 
card,  and  the  work  is  done.  At  Preston  the  prize  cards  hsiX 
all  to  be  filled  up,  &c.,  whicb  entailed  much  work,  and  after* 
all  was  very  imperfectly  carried  out.  The  Committee  were  vertr 
hard-working  and  obliging,  but  were  far  from  being  practic^ 
It  seems  strange  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when 
holding  provincial  meetings  to  have  so  little  to  do  with  tb» 
management.  In  all  probability  tbc  Local  Committees  little- 
know  what  they  undertake,  or  Siey  would  much  rather  leav« 
to  Hr.  Barron  and  his  men  what  to  them  is,  if  not  a  light,  at 
all  erente  not  a  difficult  task.— EXHIBITOB. 


SINGLETON  ABBEY, 

THE  KsatDBHCB  OF  KBB.  J.  H.  VITIAir. 

Ahonobt  the  many  gentlemen's  reddences  which  cluster 
roond  the  great  commercial  seaport  town  of  Swansea  none 
possess  more  horticnltural  interest  than  Singleton,  with  its' 
beautiful  climber-covered  walls,  rare  Coniferte,  fine  fruit,  and 
splendid  situation.  The  house  stands  about  two  miles  and  s 
half  from  Swansea,  and  commands  a  delightful  view  of  the 
bay,  and  has  a  background  of  picturesque  woods  and  hill?.. 
It  is  easily  reached  by  road  from  Swansea,  and  the  visitor  will 
uofhave  seen  much  of  the  place  ontil  it  becomes  evident  that 
origmalty  a  very  great  amount  of  good  taste  and  prudent  fore- 
thought must  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  its  construction, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  all  that  has  been  done  in  tbe 
past  is  duly  appreciated  at  the  present  time. 

The  house  itself  is  of  modem  construction,  it  having  been 
bnilt  and  the  whole  place  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Vivian.  The 
front  door  is  surrounded  with  a  spacious  yard  or  wide  piece  of 
gravel,  and  this  is  belted  with  trees  and  evergreens,  amongst 
which  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  Viburnum  Tiuus  lucidum 
have  grown  into  conspicuous  epecimens.  On  the  south  front,  re- 
presented in  the  engiiving  (Sp ,  8)  there  are  many  flower  beds, 
grass  terraces,  and  trees  of  numerous  sortfi.  In  some  of  (he  beds 
Tom  Thumb  and  Flower  of  Spring  Geraniums  stand  oat  all 
the  year  round,  and  they  look  better  now  than  plants  that- 
have  been  protected.  Uagnolia  conspicoa  and  H.  grandiflora 
grow  luxuriantly  and  flower  abundantly  as  standards. 

The  climbers  growing  aeainst  the  house  attract  moch  at> 
tentdon.  As  if  t«  throw  aU  the  others  into  the  shade  Pitto~ 
spoTum  Tobiia  has  ascended  20  feet  with  the  same  width,  and  it 
produces  its  lovely  scented  flowers  in  great  profusion,  lie 
yellow  and  white  Banksian  Roses  have  grown  most  Inxnriantlyr 
as  they  are  about  10  feet  high  and  cover  a  large  space.  The- 
Malmaison  Rose  has  also  grown  about  SO  feet,  and  so  has  the 
Lcmon^cented  Verbena.  Flower  beds  abound  on  both  the 
south  and  wect  sides  of  ttie  house,  and  some  of  these  are- 
efiectively  filled  with  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenaa,  fcc, 
but  many  of  them  contain  old-fashioned  Fetonias,  Heliotiopes, 
Carnations,  and  other  sweet-scented  fiowera.  Magnolias  are. 
forming  fine  standards  on  the  west  side  of  the  house ;  M.  con- 
splcua  has  attained  a  height  of  26  feet  and  the  same  in  width. 

Close  to  the  flower  beds  attached  to  the  house  and  elegantly 
draped  with  climbers  is  the  conservatory,  a  stmcture  60  feet 
in  length.  It  contains  some  fine  specimeu  Camellias,  Tree 
Ferns,  Orange  trees,  and  many  other  plants ;  bnt  here  there  is- 
no  need  to  go  under  glass  to  find  rare  specimens  of  vegetation, 
as  they  adorn  eveiy  nook  and  comer  in  the  opM  air.  Seveial 
of  the  Indigoferas  are  doing  good  service  as  climbers  against 
the  end  of  the  conservatory,  and  so  is  the  Climbing  Devonienais. 
Rose,  which  flowers  very  freely  and  is  never  pruned  or  restricted 
in  growth  in  any  way.  Muiy  of  the  finer  sorts  of  Clematia- 
are  also  used  as  climbers.  On  the  west  side  of  the  conservatory 
there  are  some  splendid  specimens  of  Camellias  both  growing- 
in  boxes  and  planted  out  iK  the  gnnmd.    The  position  is  rathec 
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expoted  to  the  ■»,  which  u  only  about  400  yards  ^vn.J,  uid 
tliB  wind*  KnuetimM  iajore  the  leaves  o(  some  ot  the  trees,  as 
ia  the  ewe  with  some  Hollies,  laurels  tmd  Bayt  close  to  the 
CamelliiM,  tmt  not  a  leaf  of  the  latter  has  been  touched,  and 
here  the  GftmelliM  are  regarded  as  the  hardiest  of  shrubs. 

Going  northwards  from  (he,  conserratory  by  shaded  walks 
beantifuily  orerhnng  with  choice  trees  and  ahnbs  we  come  to 
the  archery  ground,  a  fine  piece  of  grass,  and  pass  on  to  another 
flower  garden.  There  are  no  finely  trimmed  carpet  beds  here, 
but  there  are  many  teatorea  equally  attractive.  Bound  ttie 
centre  fonntain  all  kinds  of  tweet  flowers  are  growing  Imari- 
antly,  and  Roses  hang  in  Iodk  wreaths  from  pillars.  In  the 
bed  which  snirounds  the  fountain  Tacca  gloriosa  is  finer  than 
ever  we  saw  iti  and  so  is  T.  fllamentosa,  many  dense  clnmpe 
of  them  being  as  much  as  21  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  mass  of 
flowers  which  (hey  produce  has  a  reiy  imposing  appearance. 


The  lawn  tennis  court  is  aitnatad  at  the  end  of  the  aidwry- 
groond.  Looking  through  a  long  vista  of  trees  we  find  a  most 
eOective  terminal  group  of  Palms,  including  grand  Bpecimeno- 
of  Latania  borbonica,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Salj^  umbraculifera, 
also  Dracnna  Cooperii  and  D.  anstralis.  As  an  edging  to  this 
tropical-looking  bed  fine  plants  of  Begonia  Rex  appeared  t» 
great  adrantage,  as  they  were  growing  freely  and  were  finely 
coloored.  From  the  west  aide  of  the  house  a  walk  leads  to 
what  is  called  the  Cratregus  garden,  which  contains  fine  speci- 
m«is  of  nearly  every  species  ot  the  Hawthorn.  Time,  however, 
would  not  allow  us  to  inspect  this  fine  collection,  and  we  cool* 
only  look  in  their  direction  and  at  the  same  (dme  admire  the- 
beautiful  wood  of  Clyne  and  the  magnificent  castle  of  W.  G. 
Vivian,  EsqT  which  lay  in  the  distance.  Btill  going  north 
from  the  lunise  we  arrive  at  another  Aower  garden  ;  but  like 
the  others  there  were  no  glaring  masses  of  colour,  (he  beia 


7ig.  «.— SmOLETWI 


here  and  there  being  inteisect«d  with  all  kinds  of  choice 
ahmbs,  Yoccas,  Palms,  Araucaria  excelsa,  A.  Cunninf^iamii, 
and  Cycas  revoluta.  The  last-named  Cycad  was  not  protected 
in  any  way  during  the  winter,  and  it  has  thrown  up  many 
joong  fronds  this  spring.  The  doable-flowering  Cherry  is  a 
great  feature  when  in  bloom  in  spring,  some  of  (he  trees  being 
40  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diame(er.  Further  north  and 
completely  hid  from  the  last  flower  beds  there  is  a  Rhodo- 
denwon  garden  conttuning  many  fine  plants  bo(h  in  siie  and 
varie^.  Argenteum,  (Mbwrn!,  Falconeri,  Dalhousii,  Ck>uitte8a 
of  Haddingtcn,  and  Edgworthii  are  amongst  the  leading  sorta 
grown.  Many  of  these  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  t£it  are 
iwiwlly  grown  in  greenhouses  are  20  feet  high  and  as  much 
through  ;  they  arc  growing  Inznriantly  and  bloom  profusely. 
AuUea  indica  does  equally  well  planted  out  At  one  end  of 
this  Rhododendron  garden  is  a  l£^ge  elope  arranged  as  a  wild 
garden  with  rocks,  Ferns,  and  wild  flowera. 

Leaving  this  and  winding  our  way  through  various  walks  to 
the  east  side  of  the  irunsion  we  came  to  the  pinetum  and  another 
large  gaiden  of  Rhododendrons.  Uany  of  the  ehmbe  hero  are 
the  same  as  those  just  named,  with  the  addition  of  some  grand 
specimens  of  Rhododendron  Thompsonii,  R.  campannlatum, 
and  B.  botbatum.  All  the  best  of  the  hybrids  ai«  also  planted, 
and  when  in  bloom  in  soring  prodnce  a  rich  effect.  Ghent 
Aialeaa  ue  mingled  witb  the  Bhodod^Ldrons,  and  Aialea 


mollis  form*  a  beautiful  edging  to  some  ot  the  beds.  Uany 
of  the  large  Rhododendrons  and  Araucarias  26  feet  high  were 
transplsuted  from  crowded  places  into  more  open  positions 
last  winter,  and  not  one  of  them  appears  to  have  sustained 
the  slightest  check  or  injury.  Space  will  only  permit  a  few  o£ 
the  finest  specimens  of  Conifena  being  named.  Finns  Men- 
lieaii,  60  feet ;  P.  grandia,  70  feet ;  P.  eiceisa,  70  feet ;  P.  insig. 
nis,  100  feet  Mgh,  *0  feet  through ;  P.  Morinda,  66  feet ;  P.  Pin- 
sapo,  10  feet ;  P.  Babiniana,  10  feet ;  Cryptomeria  japonicar 
30  feet  by  20;  Thuja  Lobbiana,  36  feet;  Cedma  Deodara, 
90  feet ;  Taxodinm  fastigiatam,  BO  feet.  Many  smaller  speci- 
mens are  growing  plentifully,  and  help  to  constitute  the  &est 
and  most  extensive  arboretuin  in  South  Wales. 

The  kitchen  garden  and  glass  houses  are  about  100  yards- 
from  the  mansion.  The  houses  are  in  three  ranges,  two  of  the 
ranges  being  span-roofed  and  the  other  lean-to  houses.  The 
vineries  are  six  in  number,  and  are  alt^ther  about  180  feet 
in  length.  They  are  mostly  devoted  to  a  single  variety  of 
Grape  in  each  house,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, Muscats  of  sorts,  Lady  Downe's,&c.  Many  of  the  Ham- 
bt^hs  were  cnt^  plenty  were  ripe,  soma  just  commencing 
colouring,  and  others  reoentl;?  thinned.  All  are  bearing  very 
fiiM  crops,  and  the  Vines  are  in  a  highly  creditable  condition,. 
In  one  of  the  back  isnges  Peach  trees  occapy  an  important: 
part.    Meet  (rf  the  early  fruit  wa«  gathered,  and  heavy  cro^ 
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d  later  were  ooming  well  (m.  At  the  end  of  tlie  Peach  range 
there  Ib  a  laige  span-roofed  greenhoiue.  Many  Marshal  Kiel 
Boses  are  planted  out,  and  their  usefulness  for  supplying  cat 
blooms  in  spring  cannot  be  OYer-estimated.  The  body  of  the 
house  was  filled  with  a  Yariety  of  healthy  plants  of  the  kinds 
generally  used  for  decoration  in  greenhouses  at  this  season  oi 
the  year.  The  next  range  we  enter,  a  span-roofed  plant  stove, 
where  Caladiums,  Dracaenas,  Begonias,  and  many  &ie-f  oliaged 
idants  are  growing  freely,  and  their  high  colourings  are  re- 
lieved with  the  soj&b  green  tints  of  many  choice  Ferns.  Bound 
Bome  'of  the  shelves  Malden-hsdr  Ferns  are  planted  oat^  and 
they  do  much  better  in  this  way  than  in  pots. 

The  next  house  is  a  suocessiimal  Pine  pit  containing  many 
£ne  plants.  Cucumbers  grow  along  the  back  wall  and  bear 
wonderful  crops,  and  at  the  further  aid  from  the  door  is  a 
collection  of  Orchids,  amongst  them  the  Aerides  and  Yandas 
are  particularly  fine.  The  next  house  is  a  large  three-quarter 
«pan-roofed  Pine  stove.  Mr.  Harris  is  regarded  as  the  best 
Pine-grower  in  Wales.  Scores  of  Queens  were  in  fruit,  some  of 
them  green,  others  ripe.  Not  one  of  them  would  weigh  less  than 
4  lbs.,  and  many  of  them  over  6  lbs.  In  fact  tiie  average  may 
43afel7  be  taken  at  the  last  figure,  and  those  who  are  practically 
acqoaialied  with  growing  Queen  Pines  will  understand  that  to 
liave  seores  of  fruit  averaging  5  lbs.  a-piece  is  no  mean  achieve- 
ment. Mr.  Harris  depends  a  great  deal  on  atmospheric  mois- 
ture and  ^ater  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  to  develope  the  fruit 
properly.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  contains  a  good 
«dmixtare  of  peat  and  a  little  horse  droppings.  Moscow 
i^ueens  and  Smooth  Cayennes  were  much  larger  than  the 
Queens,  and  altogether  they  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  Mr. 
Hairis,  who  was  the  premier  prizewinner  for  a  single  fniit  at 
the  great  Preston  Show. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  about  four  acres  and  a  half  in  extent, 
^md  ref^ete  with  fine  crops  of  all  kinds  of  vegetaUes.  The 
brick  walls  are  substantial  and  well  covered  with  finely  trained 
healthy  fruit  trees.  The  Peaeh  trees  on  the  open  walls  were 
especially  fine,  and  although  tbe  cxAd  winds  had  injured  the 
leaves  the  crops  of  fruit  are  heavy.  The  kza^  tire  chiefly 
Boyal  George,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Late  Admirable,  and  Sal- 
wey.  The  last  named  comes  in  very  late,  fnit  weighing  three- 
quarters  of  pound  having  been  gathered  ftrm  H  on  November 
20th.  Small  fruits  are  a  heavy  crop^  and  Afi^ea,  Pears,  &c., 
moderate.  Mr.  Harris  haa  a  comfoitable  house  looking  into 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  it  is  nearly  hid  with  lazge  Fig  trees 
which  generally  bear  heavily. 

Many  names  and  dimensions  of  plants  and  other  features 
worthy  of  note  have  been  omitted  in  these  brief  notes,  but 
we  do  not  think  that  any  person  could  visit  Singleton  without 
coming  away  with  our  impression,  that  Mrs.  Vivian  possesses 
ft  remarkably  fine  garden,  a  gardener  higUy  worthy  of  en- 
couragement, and  a  conviction  that  this  is  given  and  fully 
appreciated.— YisiTOB. 


A  GARDENERS'  HOLIDAY. 

On  Wednesday,  July  3rd,  the  members  of  the  Darlington 
Gardeners'  Institute  bad  their  annual  holiday  and  spent  it  in 
<in  excursion  to  Riveaulx  Abbey  and  Duncombe  Park,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Feversfaam.  The  weather  was  idl  that  could  be 
desired— bright  and  pleasant,  without  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
{^receding  we^k.  JThe  route  was  along  the  Malton  line,  run- 
ning by  hedges  gay  with  wild  Roses  and  Elders  in  full  bloom. 
Ck>xwold,  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  the  North  Riding,  was 
veached.  The  station  was  worthy  of  the  village,  its  garden 
biasing  with  Geraniums  and  other  summer  flowers,  grouped 
and  disposed  with  consomaiafte  taste,  and  evidently  tended 
with  loving  care.  Lanreaice  Sterne  was  once  curate  of  this 
place,  where  he  wrote  his  ''Tristram  Shandy  "  and  other  books. 
As  the  txain  rushes  on  a  good  view  is  had  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Amplefortb,  pleasantly  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  village.  Gilling  is  the  next  station,  where  a  stay  of 
twenty  minutes  is  agreeably  employed  in  a  walk  to  the  village 
and  a  look  through  9ie  pretty  countoy  church.  There  are  many 
objects  of  interest  in  it  which  well  repay  a  visit.  The  stay 
was  not  sufficient  to  admit  6f  a  walk  to  the  Castle,  long  the 
lesidence  of  the  Fairfaxes.  The  more  ancient  part  of  the 
edifice  is  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  Edward  IL 

At  the  pleasant  quiet  town  of  Helmsley  the  rail  is  left,  and 
ihe  joumev  is  by  meadows  laden  with  huge  crops  of  fresh-cut 
grass,  by  houses  covered  with  Vines  or  garlanded  by  Roses, 
amongst  which  the  superb  Max^chal  Niel  in  full  bloom  was 
ooaspicuoas,    A  brief  visit  to  the  church,  lately  restored  at 


the  cost  of  £15,000by  the  Earl,  and  the  road  to  Riveaulx  Abbey 
is  taken.  The  walk  was  uphill,  but  amply  conipensated  by  the 
grand  prospect  of  Duncombe  Park,  surrounded  by  its  dense 
woods,  and  the  extensive  and  varied  country,  comprising  a 
portion  of  the  Castle  Howard  estate  and  reaching  to  the  edfie 
of  Hambleton  Moors.  On  by  com  land  and  pasture,  by  shady 
woods,  and  down  a  steep  grassv  "  bank  on  which  the  wild 
Thyme  blows "  profusel^r,  and  the  little  hamlet  of  Riveaulx, 
buUt  out  of  the  ruins,  gives  a  pleasant  halt  Riveaulx  Abb^ 
is  aow  reached.  The  Abbey  (or  rather  its  ruins)  occupies  a 
romantic  position  in  the  rake  of  Ryedale,  not  mt  from  the 
place  where  three  well-wooded  vaUeys  meet^  built  in  a  deep 
valley  surrounded  and  sheltered  by  banks  clothed  with  ancient 
trees,  a  fit  retreat  for  that  contemplative  devotion  which  shuna 
the  duties  and  avoids  the  cares  of  active  life.  The  ancient 
monks  had,  as  the  remains  of  their  buildings  rtiow,  an  ai4»e* 
ciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  nowhere  has  it  been  more 
clearly  exhibited  than  in  the  choice  of  the  site  for  this  the  first 
Cistercian  house  erected  in  England.  The  nave  is  entirely 
destroyed,  but  the  walls  of  the  refectory  and  portions  <^  the 
transepts,  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  building,  and  the  mag- 
nificent choir,  144  feet  in  length  and  63  in  width,  still  remain. 
The  latter  is  divided  from  the  nave,  which  measured  166  feet; 
by  a  light  and  graceful  arch  75  feet  high,  and  has  Aote  rows 
of  windows  richly  carved,  but  the  lofty  vault,  fram(^ 

"Tomther 
And  roll  twck  the  sonnd  of  antbouB," 

no  longer  rests  on  the  spreading  arches.  Roses  and  wiH 
flowers  grow  on  the  lofty  walls  and  wave  in  windows  onc6 
g(»geous  with  tinted  glass  and  pictured  saints.  Conspicuous 
amongst  the  wild  flowers  were  fiine  specimens  of  the  beaatifnl 
Viper's  Bugloss,  growing  on  the  window  sills  and  ruined  waUai 
at  an  elevation  of  60  and  80  feet.  One  great  attraction 
Rievanx  is  the  terrace>  a  well-kept  piece  <^  grass  half  a  mil 
long,  and  bordered  on  each  side  by  woods,  in  &ont  of 
are  planted  various  flowering  stoibs.  Openings  in  the  w< 
offer  many  fine  views  of  the  ruins  far  beiow  and  the  fields 
moors  above.  At.the  head  of  the  terrace  is  a  Grecian  tei 
with  scenes  from  heailxen  mythology  skilfully  painted  in 
Beautiful  it  may  be  as  a  work  of  art,  but  Venus  and  Vul< 
Hercules  and  Oinphale,  Pan  and  Cupid,  have  little  harmon^ 
with  the  monastic  ruins  beneatlNMd  the  ascetic  celibates  who 
once  dwelt  in  them.  ^ 

Leaving  the  terrace,  the  walk  to  Duncombe  Park  leads 
through  a  wood  and  breezy  fields  by  the  hois^  farm,  sheltered 
bv  splendid  Ash  trees.  Here  are  kept  the  high-bred  costly 
Shorthorns  in  which  the  Earl  of  Feverriism  takes  great  in- 
terest, and  for  one  of  which,  the  Duke  of  Oxford,  he  gave 
£2500.  In  the  adjoining  fi^ds  many  fine  animals  of  the 
same  famous  breed  were  grazing.  The  park,  where  large  herds 
of  deer  were  feeding,  is  of  great  extent  and  bordered  by  woods. 
The  pleasure  grounds  round  the  hall  are  charming,  laid  out 
with  skill  and  furnished  with  well-grown  shrubs  and  trees^ 
Near  the  hall  are  the  north  and  south  avenues,  which  afiord  a 
cool  and  delicious  shade  from  the  summer  sun. 

The  great  charm  of  the  place  is  the  home  terrace,  to  which, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Thomas  Parington,  Esq.,  the  EarPs 
agent,  the  party  was  admitted.  This  avenue,  of  the  softest 
and  greenest  sward,  is  of  considerable  height  above  the  vaU^, 
and  trom  it  grand  views  of  the  adjoining  country  can  be  had. 
Below,  stret<3iing  into  the  far  distance,  is  the  luxuriant  valley 
of  Ryedale,  its  meadows  and  comlancte,  its  &mnsand  cottages^ 
baslong  in  the  bright  sun  of  July,  with  glimpses  of  the  glitter- 
ing river,  and  in  the  far  distance  the  edge  of  the  Yorkshire 
wolds.  Passing  along  a  walk  overshadowed  by  ancient  Yews^ 
some  of  them  measuring  16  feet  in  cirenmference^  Helmiiey 
was  reached.  After  this  the  ruins  of  the  once-powerful  dustle 
taken  by  General  Fair&x  and  dismantled  by  order  of  Parlia- 
ment during  the  civil  wars  was  visited,  and  ^en  tlw  excur- 
sionists, favoured  by  lovely  weather  and  with  nothing  to  mar 
the  pleasures  of  the  day,  took  the  train  home,  much  gratified 
by  their  visit  to  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  fair  county  of 
the  white  Rose.— B. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SIR  J.  D.  HOOKER'S  REPORT  ON 

THE  ROYAL  GARDENS  AT  KEW  DURING  1877. 

Trb  annual  number  of  visitors  to  the  Royal  Gardens  has 
during  the  past  five  years  diown  a  disposition  to  fluctuate 
about  an  average  of  67O,00a  Rising  to  neariy  700,000  in 
187i,  it  sank  in  1876  to  a  little  below  €00,000,  while  in  1877 
it  rose  again  to  a  number  somewhat  above  tiie  average*- 
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687,972.  As  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Bank  holiday  in 
Angnst  (the  sixth)  brought  the  greatest  number  of  visitors  in 
any  one  day— nearly  58,000,  while  on  two  days  in  Jannaiy 
and  February  it  sank  to  a  minimnm  of  twenty-f  onr. 

A  proposal  has  been  made,  emanftting  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  occupants  and  proprietors  of  the  honses  opposite,  to 
lemoye  the  wall  and  substitate  in  its  place  an  iron  railing. 
Tida  proposal  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  strenuously  oppose. 
The  Bichmond  Bead  is  one  <k  the  great  highways  out  of 
London,  the  traffic  upon  it  is  great,  and,  especially  since  the 
abolition  of  the  toll  on  Kew  Bridge,  is  increasing.  The  wall 
is  not  merely  a  most  valuable  and  efficient  screen  against  the 
caving  and  destnictive  easterly  winds  of  spring,  but  it  also 
checks  the  dost  and  litter  of  a  great  thoroughfare  from  being 
drifted  into  the  €rardens.  It  has  been  judiciously  remarked 
that  a  question  of  this  kiad  must  be  decided  from  the  inside. 
If  this  IB  done  the  public  utility  of  the  wall  cannot  be  com- 
bated. It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  Of  landscape  gardening 
to  conceal  boundaries  and  produce  an  effect  at  once  of  privacy 
and  intermiuableness.  There  is  no  better  means  of  accom- 
pliahing  this  than  by  a  wall  backed  by  well-arranged  shrub- 
beries. If  the  wall  be  removed  the  wind  will  soon  extermi- 
nate the  shrubs,  and  the  eye  will  rest  with  little  satisfaction 
on  glimpses  of  iron  railing,  passing  vehicles,  and  clouds  of 
dust. 

Nor  have  the  residents  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
any  real  ground  of  complaint  The  wall  existed  before  their 
honses ;  S  effectually  prevented  any  view  into  the  Oardens 
from  the  ground  floor  windows,  and  the  addition  to  its  height 
in  no  way  intercepts  such  views  as  can  be  obteined  from  the 
nxmer  storeys.  In  a  few  years  the  top  will  be  clothed  as 
b^ore  with  Ivy,  while  the  trees  planted  in  the  Richmond 
Boad  will  in  course  of  time  be  a  more  efiectnal  screen  than 
any  boundaiy  wall. 

My  experience  of  the  management  and  working  of  the  Boyal 
Gmfens,  extending  now  over  upwards  of  thirty  years,  leads  me 
uiJIiesitatingly  to  the  belief  that  neither  the  collections  nor 
grounds  can  be  maintained  up  to  their  present  standard  if  the 
public  are  to  be  admitted  in  the  mormng.  During  the  hours 
oefore  one  o'clock  the  labourers  and  gardeners  practically  ac- 
complish the  daily  work  necessary  for  the  culture  of  the  col- 
lections and  the  keep  of  the  grounds,  and  in  my  judgment 
they  could  not  do  so  if  surrounded  by  visitors.  At  one  o'clock 
the  Gardens  are  ^* dressed"  ready  for  the  admission  of  the 
public ;  and  though  I  believe  our  visitors  are  proud  of  Kew 
and  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  small  amount  of  mis- 
chief which  they  individually  commit  (apart  from  that  which 
is  unconsciously  and  inevitably  brought  about  by  the  move- 
ment of  lai^ge  crowds),  still  a  certain  amount  of  depredation 
and  wanton  injury  continually  goes  on,  and  our  giudening 
staff  is  therefore  more  occupied  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
business  of  protecting  and  supervising  the  collections  under 
their  control,  to  say  nothing  of  answering  inquiries,  than  of 
doing  anything  for  their  care  and  cultivation,  which  is  indeed 
impracticable  on^  full  days.  There  is  therefore  a  marked 
difference  between  their  duties  at  the  diflierent  parts  of  the 
day,  and  this  division  of  their  labour  I  consider  it  essential 
to  preserve.  It  is,  I  am  aware,  proposed  that  this  difficulty 
might  be  met  by  closing  the  houses  and  museums  up  till 
one  o'clock.  My  experience,  however,  leads  me  to  the  oelief 
that  this,  though  it  might  be  satis&ctory  to  the  local  resi- 
dents, would  not  be  so  to  visitors  from  a  distance.  The  only 
principle  which  does  not  lead  to  disappointment  and  difficulty 
18  that  when  the  Gardens  are  open  at  all  they  should  be  so  in 
every  department. 

With  regard  to  the  grounds  I  must  point  out  that  there  Is 
this  radical  difference  between /them  and  any  other  public 
garden — that  they  are  really  to  be  regarded  as  an  open-air 
museum,  where  specimen  plants  and  collections  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  are  freely  displayed.  Here  again  the  necessity 
of  constant  supervision  during  the  presence  of  the  public  is 
obvious.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  grounds  so  occupied 
require,  unlike  other  public  gardens  simply  needing  to  be 
maintained  up  to  the  same  standard  from  year  to  year,  con- 
stant improvement  and  development.  The  laying-out  and 
planting  of  new  collections,  and  the  verification,  examination, 
and  re-arrangement  of  old  ones,  is  work  which  must  be  done 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  scientific  staff,  which  it  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  give  during  public  hours. 

A  very  large  class  of  persons  for  whose  use  the  Royal 
Gardens  have  always  been  i)rimarily  designed,  I  mean  those 
who  visit  the  collections  with  some  special  end   in  view,  I 


whether  botanists,  hoiiiculturists,  students,  manufactarersy 
&c.,  would  have  serious  grounds  of  oomplaint  if  ih&ee  were 
no  time  when  they  could  pursue  their  studies  in  quietude. 
Persons  with  proper  credentials  interested  in  particular  groups 
of  plants  are  fr^y  allowed  to  handle  and  examine  t^m  in 
private  hours,  a  privilege  which  must  be  withdrawn  if  the 
public  are  admitted  at  all  times.  To  artists,  aim),  leave  to 
draw  during  public  hours  is  practically  useless. 

On  Bank  holidays,  which  are  in  eveiy  way  days  of  an  ex* 
ceptional  character,  I  have  willingly  assented  to  the  opening 
at  ten  o'clock.  On  these  days  arrangements  will  be  nuule  for 
suspending  all  l^e  work  of  the  Ro^^  Gardens,  and  the  whole 
staff  will  have,  even  with  additional  assistance,  more  than 
sufficient  occupation  in  watching  and  controlling  the  crowds. 

I  may  mention  that  having  had  the  length  of  walks  in  the- 
Boyal  Gardens  which  have  to  be  maintained  in  o^er  carefully 
measured  I  find  they  amount  to  a  total  of  nearly  16  miles. 

Miles.  Yards. 

BoUnio  G«n|en8 6       1S40 

Aitxyrstum ........••.• ......■•  6         880 

Queen's  Cottsire  grounds 1         600 

Herbadum  and  Palace  grounds.., •  1         SOO 
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The  following  plants  of  special  botanical  interest^  amongst 
others  of  less  importance,  have  flowered  during  the  past  year 
in  the  Boyal  Gardens : — ^Aglaonema,  sp.  n.,  West  Africa ;  Aloe 
tricolor.  Baker,  ''Bot  Mag."  6824  ;  Alpinia,  sp.  n.,  ex.  *'  Hort. 
Bull;"  AuBellia  africana,  var.;  Antnurinm  spathiphylluxn» 
AT.  JB.  Br,;  A.  tarifidom,  Oliv,,  ""Bot.  Mag.''  «8d9;  BUlbergia 
maerantha,  Baker,  sp.  n. ;  Calamus  faseksalatua)  Biwb. ;  Carnl* 
Inma  fimbriata.  Wall, ;  Garludovica  Plumieri,  JCtk, ;  C.  sp.  n.^ 
Costa  Bica;  Ceropegia  Barkleyii  MJL/.,  <'Bot  Mag.  6316;*' 
Crocus  alatavicus,  JRegel  and  Sevwnow ;  C.  vitellinus,  Wahl, ; 
Duvalia  albo-ooxonata,  If,  E,  Br, ;  Dyckia  frigida, "  Hort  Lind.,** 
«Bot  Mag."  6294;  Epidendrom  Sophionitis,  lAndl,,  '*Bot. 
Mag."  6814;  Fritillaria  Munbyi,  Baher\  F.  (KorolkowiaX 
Sewersowi,  Begel ;  Gasteria  oolubrina,  N,  E,  Br, ;  Hoodia  Bainii^ 
Difer,  *<Bot  Mag."  6348  ;  Huemia  reticulata,  Ma$$,\  Hypoxia 
Amotti,  Baker ;  Inula  Hookeri,  C,  B,  Clark ;  lone  pafeaceay 
Lindl.,  *'Bot  Mag."  6844;  Iris  speculatrix,  Banee,  <'Bot. 
Mag."  6806;  LUinm  oordifolinm,  Thunb,,  <«Bot,  Mag."  6337; 
Microstylis  Josephiana,  ReieKb,/,,  <<Bot  Mag."  6826 ;  Muscari 
(Botryanthus)  conicum,  Baker;  Ssovitsianum,  Baker;  Pedi- 
culari9  Hookeriana,  Wall,;  Fhsenosperma,  (gen.  n.)  globosa^ 
MMwro ;  Piaran&us  puUus,  Mom.  ;  Pitcaimea,  sp.  n.;  Bhipsalia 
penduliflora,  N,  E.  Br.;  Bilene  Baldwin!, Nvtt ;  Stapelia  comata^ 
Jae^,,  var.;  8.  (Gonostemon)  ereotiflora, N,  E,  Br,;  8.  (G.) glan* 
dulif era,  Maea, ;  8.  (Qrbea)  namaqnensiB,  N,  E,  Br.,  var. ;  8.  gran* 
diflora,  var.  lineata,  N.  E.  Br,;  TiUandsia  usneoides,  L,,  **  Bot;. 
Mag."  6809;  Tovaria  oleiaoea,  Bakifr,  "Bot  Mag."  6818; 
Tulipa  undulatifoUa,  ^in'M.,  ^'Bot  Mag."  6806;  Xanthorrhoea 
minor,  Br.,  '<Bot.  Mag."  6297. 


CHAPTERS  ON  INSECTS  FOB  GABBENERS. 

No.  82. 

Ok  seeking  a  definition  of  a  "moth  "  from  ordinaiy  persons 
not  particularly  observant  of  Nature  (but  avoiding  &08e  who 
apprehend  that  a  "moth"  can  only  be  some  such  insect  aa 
that  well  known  for  its  attacks  upon  clothes),  we  find  that  we 
get  very  various  replies.  A  tolerably  common  one  would  be 
to  the  effect  that  a  moth  is  a  duller-coloured  insect  than  is  a- 
butterfly,  with  a  stout  body  and  a  propensity  for  hiding  by 
day,  taking  excursions  after  darkness  has  set  in,  on  what  object 
intent,  however,  opinions  will  greatly  differ.  Viewed  as  a 
general  idea  of  the  moth  tribe  raiis  is  not  a  particularly  sno*^ 
cessful  attempt,  yet  it  would  apply  tolerably  well  to  the  family 
of  the  Noctuma,  a  large  group  in  Britain,  embracing  about 
three  hundred  sptedes,  though  we  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  enormous  array  that  the  Continent  of  Europe  presents  to 
view,  where  Guerie  has  described  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
species  1 

In  this  family  are  found  some  caterpillars  that  are  exceed* 
ingly  troublesome  in  gardens,  attacking  culinary  plants  chiefly^ 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  the  figures  just  given  that  foreign 
horticulturists  have  six  times  as  many  of  these  pests  to  contend 
with,  because  the  vast  majority  of  these  Noctuaa  feed,  when 
caterpillars,  on  the  roots,  stems,  or 'leaves  of  plants  and  trees 
that  are  not  of  special  importance  to  mankind.  Yet  it  ia  the 
case  that  in  such  countries  as  France  and  Italy  insects  pass 
through  their  transformations  more  rapidly  than  they  do  in 
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these  islands,  and  wheie  we  should  have  but  one  annual  brood  of 
a  species,  abroad  there  may  be  two  or  three  broods.  Gardeners 
in  the  course  of  their  digging  during  the  winter  destroy  often, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  a  goodly  number  of  ^e  pupse  of  the 
Noctuina,  for  a  great  many  species  lire  from  autumn  to  spring 
in  that  stage  at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  6  inches  in  the  earth,  and 
therefore  are  liable  to  injuries  from  the  spade  or  fork.  Some, 
however,  have  the  caution  to  place  themselves  close  to  a  fence 
or  in  the  angles  formed  by  roots,  or  in  other  positions  of 
partial  shelter.  Thousands  of  these  pupae  furnish  an  agreeable 
article  of  food  to  ants  and  to  the  predacious  laryso  of  certain 
beetles ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  any  caterpillar  that  we  may 
notice  in  the  act  of  going  down  for  his  change  to  pupa  the 
chances  are  considerable  against  his  making  a  re-appearance 
as  moth. 

From  the  Geometrine  group,  already  commented  upon,  the 
Noctuinseare  distinguished  not  only  by  their  stout  bodies  but 
by  the  circumstance  that  when  the  moths  are  reposing  the  fore 
wings,  which  are  narrow  usually,  cover  the  hind  wings  by 
these  f olding-up  under  them.  The  fore  wings  do  not  resemble 
the  hind  wings,  and  they  have  in  their  centre  two  spots  of  an  eye- 
like appearance,  varying  much  in  size  and  tint,  one  being  called 
the  ^*  orbicular  discoid^  spot,"  the  other  the  **reniform  dis- 
coidal  spot"  All  these  moths  are  provided  with  a  stout  tongue 
•r  maxilla,  which  coils  up  spirally,  and  which  at  night  enables 
the  insects  to  feast  on  the  nectar  of  flowers.  Attracted  by  their 
|>erfumes  many  of  the  Noctninss  fiy  from  the  fields  and  woods 
into  our  gardens.  As  they  hover  above  the  blossoms  their 
eyes  frequently  shine  like  tiny  stars,  the  cause  of  which  may 
be  phosphorescence,  but  we  do  not  precisely  know.  The  cater^ 
pil&rs  are  mostly  smooth-skinned  and  of  dull  colours.  The 
Acronyctas,  however,  or  •* Dagger  Moths"  have  caterpillars  as 
thickly  clothed  with  hairs  as  are  those  very  familiar  Arctias  in 
the  Bombycina  family,  and  which  are  commonly  called 
**  Woolly  Bears."  A  few  species,  among  which  is  the  Gamma 
Moth  or  Silver  Y  (Plusia  Gamma),  have  not  the  full  comple- 
ment of  legs  in  the  caterpillar  state,  in  consequence  of  that 
fact  they  move  when  crawling  somewhat  in  the  Luper  fashion. 
To  enumerate  even  a  tithe  of  the  common  species  amongst  the 
Noctuinie  would  occupy  too  much  space  here,  and  it  will  be  in 
■accordance  with  our  design  in  this  series  to  indicate  those 
species  merely  which  to  gardeners  seem  the  more  important 
from  the  rapacious  habits  of  the  caterpillars. 

Obviously  we  have  few  friends  amongst  them ;  we  cannot 
say  we  have  none,  for  the  caterpillar  of  the  Dun  Bar  (Cosmia 
trapeasina),  though  it  can  eat  the  leaves  of  trees,  is  foad  of 
devouring  the  troublesome  caterpillars  of  the  Winter  Moth 
(Gheimatobia  brumata),  that  also  of  the  SateUite(8copelosoma 
satellitia)  has  similar  tendencies,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  ferocious. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  it  recommended  that  these  cannibals 
should  be  encouraged  in  gardens,  where  they  occasionally 
appear,  though  more  common  in  woods  or  lanes.  These  ex- 
cepted, Noctuine  caterpillars  feed  on  vegetable  substances. 
Some  attack  specially  roots  or  the  subterranean  stems,  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  ere  it  is  observed.  This  large  group  is 
again  subdivided.  In  some  lEamilies  few  or  none  interfere  with 
horticulture;  the  numerous  species  called  "Wainscots,"  for 
instance,  mostly  live  while  in  tne  caterpillar  state  upon  Grasses 
or  Sedges,  but  the  moths  may  fly  some  distance  from  the  place 
where  they  were  bred.    On  many  garden  walls  scores  of  the 

gretfy  little  moth,  the  Marbled  Beauty  (Bryophila  perla),  may 
e  seen  in  July  or  August,  but  they  have  never  had  to  do  with 
leaf  or  flower;  the  caterpillars  thrive  on  the  small  lichens 
which  commonly  cover  old  brick  or  stonework. 

The  hairy  caterpillar  of  Acromycta  Psi  (rather  absuidly 
called  the  Grey  Dagger,  for  several  of  its  brethren  are  just  as 
grey)  feeds  on  fruit  trees  as  well  as  on  tiie  Limes  and  Blms  in 
our  shrubberies.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  the  yellow  stripe 
down  the  back  and  the  straight  lump  on  the  fifth  segment. 
Xiike  the  rest  of  the  Acromyctas  it  spins  a  cocoon  when  adult, 
choosing  a  crevice  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  or  a  crack  in  some 
oaling.  Another  species  feeding  on  the  Alder  (A.  Alni),  and 
having  a  caterpillar  with  curious  appendages  on  each  side  like 
^ttened  horsehairs,  is  so  rare  that  specimens  have  fotched 
I5#.  eacK  A  very  determined  hunter  after  sweets  either 
natural  or  artificial  is  the  Moth  of  the  Dark  Arohes  (Xylo- 
phasia  polyodon),  and  when  swarming  about  gardens  these 
insects  have  occasioned  needless  apprehensions,  for  they  do 
not  deposit  eggs  in  such  situations ;  the  caterpillars  are  indeed 
aubterranean  devonrers,  but  they  attack  pluits  in  fields  and 
waste  places.  The  caterpillar  of  the  Anther  (Chaneas  gra- 
uinis)  is  noteworthy,  because  in  France  and  Sweden  it  has  in 


some  seasons  laid  waste  much  of  the  grass  land ;  it  has  not* 
however,  as  yet  proved  a  serious  enemy  to  our  farmers.  But 
the  caterpillars  of  the  Bustic  Shoulderknot  (Apamea  basilinea) 
do  destroy  when  they  are  young  more  of  the  grain  of  Wheat 
than  is  agreeable  to  those  who  have  stored  it  r^uly  for  thrash- 
ing, the  moths  laying  their  eggs  in  June  on  the  ears.  ^  Of  all 
the  Noctuine  it  is  likely  none  is  as  well  known  and  as  sincerely 
disliked  as  is  the  Cabbage  Moth  (Mamestra  Brassica),  which 
in  activity  and  artifice  excels  the  Cabbage  Butterfly  by  far,  and 
by  no  device  can  it  be  excluded  from  our  gardens.  There 
appears  to  be  but  one  yearly  brood,  the  moths  emer^ng  in 
succession,  so  that  we  find  in  our  plants  caterpillars  of  different 
ages  in  the  same  month.  Not  satisfied  witn  the  revels  they 
have  amongst  the  Brassicaceous  plants  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
many  of  these  wander  insidiously  into  the  flower  garden, 
hiding  by  day  to  regale  by  night  on  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  and  a 
varied  of  plants.  Near  akin  to  this,  yet  less  common,  is  the 
Dot  (Mamestra  Persicarise),  the  greenish-brown  caterpilltf 
with  Y-shaped  markings,  feeding  openly,  is  a  frequent  mark 
for  the  biras,  and  also  readily  found  by  the  gardener.  It 
occurs  in  both  the  kitchen  and  flower  garden,  and  at  times 
upon  Lilacs,  Elders,  and  other  shrubs.  Oddly  enough  it  is  un- 
known  in  Ireland,  where  M.  Brassicss  is  as  abundant  as  in 
Britain. 

A  near  competitor  to  the  preceding  in  its  powers  of  doing 
damage  to  vegetation  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Turnip  Moth 
(Agrotis  Segetum),  nor  may  we  presume  from  the  name  that 
it  confines  itself  to  that  esculent,  for  the  juvenile  individuals 
have  a  penchant  for  attacking  young  Cabbages  and  Cmots 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  eroimd ;  moreover  beds  of  China 
Asten  have  exhibited  hundreds  of  drooping  i>lantB,  a  testimony 
to  the  *' deeds  of  darkness"  of  which  the  insects  have  been 
capable.  "It  is  tedious  work,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "looking 
for  the  mischief-maker  at  night  with  a  lantern,  and  awkward 
to  dig  between  the  plants ;  some  gardeners  therefore  sprinkle 
lime,  or  sawdust,  or  soot,  or  ashes,  or  salt,  or  ammoniac^ 
liquor  on  the  ground,  but  the  result  is  far  from  oertam,  and 
therefore  unsatisfactory."  The  species  was  particularly  com- 
mon in  1864,  and  it  was  then  pointed  out  by  this  same  enUy- 
mologist  that  by  our  foolish  discouragement  of  several  birds, 
especiaUy  the  rook  and  the  starling,  we  had  increased  the 
numbers  of  the  detested  "  Turnip  grub."  Also  common  and 
injurious  to  similar  plants  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Heart  and 
Dart  (A.  exdamationis),  which  doubtless  causes  not  a  few  gar- 
deners to  utter  exclamations  of  disgust.  The  dingy  brown 
caterpillars  of  the  two  species  are  so  much  alike  that  even 
entomologists  are  puzzled  to  distanguish  them.  A  larger  species 
than  the  preceding,  and  which  in  the  moth  state  often  enters 
houses  and  public  buildings,  dashing  at  the  lights,  is  the  Yellow 
Underwing  (Tryphsena  pronuba).  It  has  a  caterpillar  very 
variable  in  colour,  of  velvety  texture,  and  which  conceals  itself 
during  the  day  to  feed  on  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  and  other  plants 
after  dark.  As  the  caterpillar  life  is  continued  from  autumn 
to  spring  this  species  does  damage  at  a  time  when  many  of  its 
brethren  are  in  a  state  of  quiescence. 

PasBing  by  a  host  of  Darts,  Bustics,  Clays,  Quakers,  and 
allied  species,  some  of  which  are  handsome  and  rare,  we  stop 
at  that  striking  moth  the  Angle-Shades  (Phlogophora  meticu- 
losa),  noticeable  on  fences  in  May  or  September,  the  rather 
leecn-like  green^and-white  caterpillar  of  which  feeds  on  several 
garden  flowers  in  summer,  and  in  winter  contents  itself  with, 
such  wild  plants  as  the  Groundsel.  It  is  not  so  proliflc  as  to 
be  specially  injurious.  Then  there  is  a  Noctua  that  is  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  common  Brake  Fern,  though  named 
from  the  Broom  (Hadena  Pisi).  I  have  seen  Ferns  nearly 
stripped  in  ^e  vicinity  of  London  by  the  beautifully  striped 
caterpillar  of  the  species.  The  Early  Grey  (Xylocampe 
lithomiza)  has  a  fancy  for  the  Honeysuckle,  on  which  the 
caterpillfus  occur  from  June  to  August.  Amongst  other 
species  bearing  the  mark  which  is  compared  either  to  the 
letter  T  or  the  Greek  gamma,  the  Silver  Y  (Plusia  Gamma)  is 
remarkable  for  its  habit  of  flying  in  the  daytime ;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  require  rest  at  night^  for  8p«cimen8  will  assemble  at 
sugar  spread  upon  trees.  The  moth  is  as  much  at  home  on  an 
extensive  common  as  within  the  walled  precincts  of  a  garden, 
and  the  caterpillar  is  not  critical  with  r^^ard  to  food,  though 
preferring  plants  of  low  growth. 

An  oddly  named  moth,  the  Gothic  (Nania  typica),  has  a 
caterpillar  whose  habit  it  is  to  feed  in  small  companies  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  upon  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees.  I  have  also  ob- 
served Utem  on  the  Chrysanthemum.  In  about  a  month  they 
descend  to  feed  on  Lettuces,  Mint,  and  various  herbaceous 
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plants,  hybemating  to  re-appear  in  the  spring.  One  of  the 
largest  of  our  Noctoinse,  ana  one  of  yezy  dull  tint,  is  called 
the  Old  Lady  (Nania  manra).  The  caterpillar,  which  is  neces- 
sarily of  good  size,  is  reported  to  feed  on  fruit  trees,  also  on 
the  Strawberry,  but  it  is  seldom  seen.  The  moth  is  partial  to 
outhouses,  where,  large  as  it  is,  it  sometimes  falls  a  prey  to 
spiders.  The  last  species  that  we  can  specify  is  the  Mouse 
(Amphipyra  Tragopogonis),  so  styled  from  its  mode  of  shuf- 
^ing  along  when  alarmed,  ttie  cateipillars  of  which  occasionally 
feed  on  Larkspurs,  more  generally  upon  the  Whitethorn. — 
J«  B.  S.  C« 

WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FLOWXB  OARDXN. 

Flowxr  beds  require  frequent  looking  oTer  for  the  remoral  of 
decayed  leaves  and  flowers,  and  for  pinchinff-in  the  ^wths  so  as 
to  keep  the  marginal  and  aivisional  lines  of  the  yanons  patterns 
^ear  and  distinct.  Seed  pods  of  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Violas, 
and  all  plants  employed  for  bedding  Bhomd  be  remoyed  immediately 
the  petals  fall,  as  the  production  of  seed  tends  to  weaken  the  plant 
and  mipedes  its  continuous  flowering.  Verbenas  and  Violas  should 
not  only  have  the  seed  vessels  removed  frequently,  but  have  the 
branches  moderately  thinned  and  pinched  back  so  as  to  induce 
young  ffrowth,  thereby  securing  continuity  of  flowering.  Calceo- 
kuias,  Violas,  Verbenas,  and  all  plants  delighting  in  moisture 
should  have  water  abundantly  in  dry  weather,  avoiding  Si^i^g  it 
overhead,  as  it  impairB  the  bcamty  of  the  flowers,  especiaUv  those 
of  Oaloeolarias,  which  from  their  form  fill  with  water  and  fall  off. 
Carpet-bedding  plants  of  free  growth  must  be  kept  pindied,  so 
that  the  lines  forming  the  various  designs  be  kept  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, as  these  beds  owe  much  of  their  effect  to  their  trimness. 

Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  all  plants  having  a  large  leaf-surface 
should  be  timely  staked  and  have  their  growths  well  secured,  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken  or  damaged  by  winds. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  subtropical  plants,  which  with  Dahlias, 
Holljrhocks,  Ac,  should  have  liberal  sup];^es  of  liquid  manure, 
espedally  in  dry  weather.  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  oUier 
annuals  should  also  receive  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and 
if  extra  large  flowers  are  wanted  the  flower  buds  must  be  freely 
thinned.  Gladioluses  should  have  copious  waterinj^s  in  dry 
weather,  and  have  a  mulch  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  short 
manure,  which  will  not  only  have  an  invigorating  tendency,  but 
will  keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist,  which  is  of  no  little  consequence 
in  light  open  soils ;  in  heavy  soils  the  mulching  keeps  the  surface 
from  cracking. 

Boses  will  be  greatly  benefited  bjjr  free  application  of  liquid 
manure  and  thorough  mulching,  which  will  help  them  to  {wsh 
fresh  |;rowth  and  keep  up  a  gc^  successional  bloom.  Continue 
removmg  the  faded  flowers,  and  check  any  straggling  rampant 
shoots  by  cutting  back,  so  as  to  retain  order  and  regularity  in  the 
form  of  the  heads,  and  to  equalise  the  sap,  preventing  undue 
vigour  in  one  part  and  weakness  in  another.  Push  on  the  budding 
whilst  the  stocks  are  in  good  condition,  and  continue  inserting 
euttinffs  under  handlights  on  a  north  border,  or  in  a  gentie 
hotbea. 

Seeds  may  yet  be  sown  of  biennials  and  perennials,  paying  atten- 
tion to  prickmg  off  plants  produced  by  a  former  sowing  as  they 
become  large  enough  to  handle,  for  they  do  not  have  a  chance  to 
become  stout  and  well  furnished  when  allowed  to  remain  thickly 
together  in  the  seed  beds. 

In  "  dressed  '*  grounds  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  enter  into 
the  arrangement,  which  without  free  use  of  the  knife  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  trimness  that  pervades  the  surroundings.  To 
keep  such  evergreens  as  common  and  Portugal  Laurel,  Ac,  in 
anything  like  presentable  form  severe  spring  pruning  is  not  more 
important  than  a  judicious  removal  at  this  season  of  irre^arities 
of  growth,  so  as  to  afford  the  desired  shape  of  the  specimens  or 
outline  of  the  groups  of  which  tiiey  form  part,  but  any  stiffness, 
such  as  that  likely  to  result  from  cupping  with  the  shears  (which 
greatly  disfigures  the  leaves  by  severmg  them),  should  be  avoided. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  is  much  the  most  pre- 
ferable time  of  year  to  operate  upon  choice  trees  and  shrubs 
needing  assistance  in  the  formation  of  symmetrical  heads  by  the 
ehortening  back  of  stragg^g  branches  or  removing  altogether 
those  that  cross  each  othio',  for  at  this  season  the  wounds  caused 
by  cutting  off  the  branches  heal  much  more  quickly  than  at  any 
ether  period  of  the  year.  ICany  fanciers  of  fine  trees,  notably  com- 
ferous  trees,  are  averse  to  the  knife  or  saw  being  employea  upon 
them,  alleging  that  trees  left  to  assume  their  own  natural  forms 
are  preferable  to  those  receiving  aid  from  man.  to  which  we  cordi- 
ally subscribe,  except  always  when  two  leaders  start  away  and 
contend  for  chief  place  it  (s  of  importance  that  one  of  them  be 
removed,  also  that  irregularities  of  growth  be  checked,  so  as  to  aid 
Nature  to  produce  the  finest  specimens  of  her  works. 

FBUIT  HOUSBS. 

Pines, — ^Plants  started  early  in  the  year  for  fruiting  will  now  in 
the  case  of  early  sorts  have  ripened-off  the  fruit,  and  the  later 
kinds  will  be  so  advanced  in  ripeness  as  to  admit  of  their  being 


removed  to  a  vinery  or  other  house  rather  cool  and  dry,  to  finish 
off,  which  will  have  the  advantage  of  prolonging  the  season  and 
admit  of  the  successional  plants  being  afforaed  more  room,  it 
being  impossible  to  have  fine  fruit  unless  the  plants  have  plenty 
of  room  and  light  to  induce  sturdy  habit.  Let  there  be  no  delay 
in  getting  in  the  suckers  from  the  early-fruited  plants,  pottine 
them  in  fibrous  loam  rammed  firmly  into  the  pots  and  around 
the  base  of  the  suckers,  watering  at  once,  haying  in  readiness  a  bed 
of  fermenting  materials  at  a  temperature  of  about  90^  at  the  base 
of  the  pots  to  plunge  them  in.  Tney  root  best  in  a  close  moist  pit. 
Li  plunging  brine  the  material  over  the  surface  of  the  pots  so  as 
to  prevent  the  sou  becoming  dry  near  the  top ;  the  soil  will  then 
have  sufficient  moisture  untu  the  suckers  have  rooted,  they  doing 
so  more  quickly  if  shaded  from  bright  sun  and  ventilated  a  little 
at  85°.  Care  must  be  had  in  not  subjecting  the  suckers  to  too 
strong  bottom  heat.  Beds  that  had  a  supply  of  fresh  material  in 
spring  will  not  require  any  now.  They  may,  however,  with  ad- 
vantage be  turned  over  to  a  depth  dl  20  to  24  inches,  out  those 
that  had  not  a  renewal  of  the  material  in  spring  should  have  an 
addition  of  about  a  foot  of  new  tan  mixed  with  the  old  to  a  depth 
of  18  inches,  avoiding  if  possible  the  making  of  new  beds,  but  if 
it  be  necessary  24  inches  in  depth  of  new  tui  will  afford  all  the 
heat  necessary  for  the  suckers. 

Figt, — ^Those  ripening-off  the  fruit  must  have  a  circulation  con- 
stanuy  of  dry  warm  air  to  produce  it  in  the  highest  perfection, 
which  can  be  secured  at  this  time  of  year  without  resorting  to 
artificial  heat  except  in  dull  cold  weather.  The  second  crop  wHl 
be  advanced  in  size;  and  if  the  fruit  be  too  thick  it  must  be 
thinned  if  not  already  done,  remembering  that  this  crop  must  not 
tax  the  energies  of  the  trees  too  severely  if  the  trees  are  expected 
to  afford  early  fruit  next  season.  Attend  to  stopping  and  tying- 
in  the  shoots,  watering  the  borders  copiously,  especially  those  of 
limited  area,  and  syringing  forcibly  twice  a  day  to  keep  red  spider 
under.  Do  not  neglect  to  syringe  trees  in  pots  intended  for  early 
forcing  at  least  once  a  day^  in  hot  weather  twice,  affording  liquid 
manure  at  tiie  roots,  and  pmching  to  induce  fruitfulness  in  young 
plants.  Stopping  must  be  regnuited  by  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
and  kind.  Vigorous  growers  will  need  to  be  more  closely  pinched 
than  those  of  moderate  growth.  Such  kinds  as  Early  Violet, 
Black  Ischia,  Bordeaux,  Negro  Largo,  White  Lichia,  CEil  da 
Perdrix,  and  White  KarseUles  are  of  good  habit  and  do  not 
require  such  close  stopping  as  Angeli^ue,  Brown  Turkey,  and 
others  of  more  vigorous  growth.  It  is  important  that  the  trees 
have  plenty  of  lisht,  are  not  crowded,  and  are  well  ventilated  to 
solidify  the  growtn  as  it  is  made. 

ife/ofw.— Plant  without  further  delay  in  the  Melon  house  for 
producing  fruit  in  October,  and  sow  seed  at  once  to  raise  plants 
to  ripen  a  crop  of  fruit  in  J^ovember.  Jjo.  Melon  houses  artificial 
heat  may  now  be  dispensed  with,  except  when  dull  cold  weather 
prevails  when  the  fruit  is  setting  or  ripening.  Syringe  growing 
plants  freely  in  the  afternoon  at  about  4  p.m.  or  earlier,  allowing 
the  temperature  to  rise,  but  not  aboye  85^  to  9QP  after  elosing. 
Afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  when  shading  of 
the  foliage  will  seldom  be  needed.  The  latest  plants  in  pits  and 
frames  will  now  be  setting  or  far  advanced  to  setting  their  fruit, 
it  being  important  that  the  fruit  be  set  at  the  close  of  this  or  early 

Silt  of  next  month  to  allow  time  for  its  swelling  and  ripening, 
ive  a  good  watering  before  the  flowers  open,  line  the  sidM  of  the 
beds  with  some  hot  dung  or  short  grass,  ana  leave  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  air  on  constanUy  at  the  back  of  the  lights 
untu  the  fruit  is  set  and  commences  swelling,  then  keep  the 
growths  well  stopped  and  maintain  a  warm  moist  temperature  by 
early  closing  witL  sun  heat,  and  sprinkling  the  foliage,  and  water- 
ing  m  bright  weather  twice  a  week. 

Cucvm&rtj—Pot  off  the  plants  for  autumn  fruiting,  pinching 
out  the  growing  point  beyond  the  second  rough  leaf,  and  complete 
the  preparation  of  the  dung  for  affording  bottom  heat^  presuming 
fermenting  material  to  be  employed,  and  have  the  soil  m  readmess 
for  planting  in  due  time.  The  house  must  have  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing after  the  old  plants  and  soil  have  been  removed.  Although 
flre  heat  is  at  this  time  of  year  in  bright  weather  unneoessaryy 
yet  in  a  prolonged  period  ot  damp  dull  weather  the  nights  are 
cold,  and  the  low  temperature  induces  yellow  fruits,  canker  at  the 


ilphur  dusted  freely  about  the  foliage 
infallible  remedy,  and  against  canker  there  is  nothing  better  than 
rubbing  the  infested  parts  until  dry  with  freshly  slaked  lime. 
Upon  a  return  to  bright  weather  after  a  dull  period  shade  from 
bright  sun  to  prevent  flagging,  which  if  allowed  wastes  tiie 
energies  of  the  plants,  resulting  in  iil-shapen  stunted  fruits,  and 
offers  a  strong  inducement  to  red  spider. 

PLAITT  HOUSBEL 

Orchidt.—UKnj  of  the  Masdevallias  and  Odontoglossums  will 
now  require  a  shift,  especially  those  that  are  growing  strongly 
and  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots.  Keep  the  temperature  in  tha 
Odontoglossum  house  cool  by  sprinkling  plenty  of  water  about 
the  fioors,  and  ventilate  freely.  The  bottom  ventilators  should  be 
left  open  all  night,  using  the  syringe  freely.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  pot  Cattleya  Mossiss  and  Lielia  purpnrata,  as  these  will  have 
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started  into  giowth.  Oattiem  when  growing  freely  require 
plenty  of  moietnre,  which  will  enable  thaai  to  make  good  plnmp 
pBeaoobnlbs.  Ventilate  the  honeee  at  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
dosing  at  abont  four  m  the  afternoon.  As  many  plants  will  have 
completed  their  growth  they  ehoold  be  remored  to  a  cooler  house 
with  an  aveiEage  temperatore  of  about  60^  without  sun  heat,  it 
bdng  less  charged  witn  moisture  and  heat  than  that  in  which  the 
gEOi^hs  were  made.  When  continued  in  their  growing  quarten 
a  majority  of  the  plants  start  into  second  growth,  whiob,  as 'a 
rule,  does  not  become  properly  matured.  AiEord  weak  liciuid 
manure  to  Calanthes  and  keep  the  leayes  freed  of  red  spider, 
tlmps,  and  scale  by  sponging  with  soapy  water  and  afterwards 
with  <uear  soft  water.  Thunia  Benscmis  and  Thunia  albus  come 
in  about  this  time  when  flowering  plants  are  waning,  and  aze 
therefore  the  more  Talnable,  and  bein^  of  easy  culture  should  be 
grown  in  eyexy  collection.  They  reomre  similar  treatment  during 
|px>wth  as  Calanthe  vestita.  Bobrauas  are  subject  to  red  spider. 
and  should  be  frequently  sponged  and  syringed.  Syringe  all 
hlooks  and  plants  oyerhead,  especially  after  a  hot  day,  giving 
plenty  of  air  to  all  pseudobulbous  plants  to  enable  the  groyrths 
to  become  ripe  and  solid.  Anssctocnilnses  when  growing  and  in 
0Dod  health  should  have  plenty  of  water ;  those  under  bellglasses 
diould  have  a  crock  placed  so  as  to  tilt  the  glass  to  admit  air, 
which  if  not  attended  to  the  plants  are  liable  to  damp  off.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  remoye  the  glasses  evtry  morning  early  for  two  or 
three  hours. 

5ftws.-~Plants  of  Encharis  amasonioa  that  flowered  early  will 
now  haye  made  a  good  growth,  and  should  have  water  witnheld 
until  the  leaves  commence  flagging,  then  give  a  little  to  restore 
the  foliage,  keeping  the  plants  m  a  light  cool  aiiy  house  for  about 
five  or  six  wedcs,  when  if  returned  to  heat  and  moisture  they  will 
soon  throw  up  the  flowers.  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  after  it 
has  oeased  flowering  should,  if  required,  be  shifted  into  lu'ger 
pots.  Being  a  surface-rooting  plant  it  does  not  require  a  great 
depth  of  oompost  to  grow  in.  but  must  have  very  liberal  drainagfe, 
as  the  waterings  require  to  oe  abundant.  Good  fibrous  peat  in 
lumps  as  large  as  eggs,  some  sphagnum  and  charcoal  or  crocks 
moderately  small  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand,  removing  all  the 
earthy  portion  from  the  peat  by  shaking  in  a  sieve,  form  a  suitable 
oompost.  Attend  to  cumbers  with  water  and  liquid  manure, 
especially  those  planted  out,  as  when  the  borders  are  dry  rea 
spider  thrives  famously  upon  the  foliage  notwithstanding  that  it 
be  syringed.  Fires  may  for  the  most  part  be  dispensed  with,  but 
in  a  dull  oold  period  they  should  be  called  into  requisition  ;  for 
notwithstanding  that  the  plants  may  not  immediately  show  any 
of  the  effects  of  cold,  they  win  do  so  all  Idie  more  markedly  when 
subjected  to  warmth  again,  whether  it  be  natural  or  artificial. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Jules  de  Ck>ck,  Faubourg  8t  Lievin,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Cata- 
logue of  apecialUies  of  Hardy  and  Tender  Ornamenial  PlanU  and 
lYeei, 

George  Brunning,  Bt.  Kilda  Nurseries,  Brighton  Boad,  near 
Kelboume.— Creneraf  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Flovfert,  and  Trees, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  ooTiespondence  should  be  directed  either  to ''The  Editors," 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  mil  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as 
doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gkuxlening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  qtiestions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Cabratioks  Burstiso  Umo/nir).— Th<7  are  too  wdl  fed.     ▲  poom 
soil  and  leas  water  would  enable  all  the  parts  to  develope  equally. 

BosBs  {A  Lover  qf  Rose  Shom^Tbexe  would  to  no  dlffercnos  in  the 
luutdineee  of  the  planu. 

BBAurr  OF  Trowwiidge  Fuchsia*— We  are  informed  that  it  was  aiwd 
\fj  Ur.  J.  Smith  of  Trowbridge. 

Gabbmhousk  Aspbct  (r.  iro^Fadng  the  south  with  one  end  often  to 
the  east  will  not  to  objecttonahle  for  your  greenhouse. 

Bbgokias  (r.  A)d->The  varieties  axe  a  legion  i^id  not  nameable.' 

BOWWO   SKBD  OF  ECHEVSRIA    BBCUKDA  OLAUGA  (JT.  B.  8,  i>.)<— Sow 

the  seed  immediately  upon  fine  well-watered  soil  in  large  pans,  which  cover 
with  some  opaque  substance  to  exclude  light,  and  place  in  a  pit  or  green- 
house. Inspect  the  pans  occasionally,  and  as  the  seed  vegetates  admit  light, 
and  pnck-out  the  seedlings  thinly  in  other  pans  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enoogfa.  Ton  do  quite  right  to  shade  your  Geraniums  sent  by  posU  The 
less  of  tto  foliage  is  attributable  to  tto  exhaustive  effecta  of  such  a  method 
fif  transit. 

ViXBS  FOB  A  Small  Viwbrt  (IF.  C.  ^.>^Aooording  to  the  oommon 
method  of  prooedme  three  Vines  would  to  planted  in  a  house  IS  feet  long^; 
but  as  your  house  is  only  8  feet  tilde  we  advise  you  to  re»t  content  with 
your  one  Vine  of  Black  Hamburgh,  planting  it  In  the  centre  of  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  training  three  rods  or  canes  from  it  up  under  the  roof,  and 


thus  secoxe  a  mnoh  more  vigeroos  root-action  than  you  oould  do  If  more 
Vines  were  planted.  If  your  light,  rich,  friable  loam  is  well  drained,  you 
may  plant  your  Vine  in  it  next  November  without  any  other  preparation 
than  a  dressing  of  manure  to  to  foiked4n  jast  ■■  f or  a  crop  of  Cabbages. 
Afterwards  when  the  Vine  is  estahUshad  and  its  roots  have  tianetaed  the 
border  from  back  to  front,  as  th^  are  quite  certain  to  do  in  a  year  or  two^ 
apply  snrftuse  dnsslngB  of  manure,  but  avoid  forking  the  border  or  the  roots 
will  sustain  serious  injury. 

TRAHSPLAXTlxo  RASPBDUiT  Oaum  (Idem)^^T)o  not  attempt  to  trans- 
plant your  old  Baspberry  stools,  bat  saleotstoat  young  cdEsets  in  the  antomiu 
cutting  them  back  to  S  feet  and  planting  them  about  8  feet  apart  in  well- 
mannzed  soil.  Ketain  tto  old  bed  till  the  young  plants  throw  up  strong 
canes,  which  they  will  do  tto  first  season  in  very  rich  soil.  Plentiful  water* 
ings  of  sewage  or  liquid  manure  tend  materially  to  promote  that  early  stconff 
growth  which  is  so  desirable. 

Youiro  Gbapes  Withkbino  (/.  ITilitemf).— Besaove  8  or  4  inches  of 
the  surface  soU,  then  apply  mulch,  keep  it  on  dming  the  ^wing  season, 
and  water  so  as  to  keep  the  toU  modwately  Vnoist.  Your  object  must  to  to 
enooorage  by  every  possible  means  tto  emission  of  surface  roots,  and  when 
you  achieve  this  your  Vines  will  improve.  Perhapa  your  Vine  torder 
requires  draining. 

KiTOHBN  Gabden  FOB  A  SMALL  Faxilt  (&  5.).— TJnder  good  culture 
a  doaen  square  perches  of  ground  would  afford  you  the  quantity  of  Potatoes 
you  require.  Fignres  may  to  made  to  prove  anything.  Here  are  some  for 
yon.  A  bushel  of  Potatoes  welgto  M  lbs.,  and  land  that  is  modecately 
rioh  will  yield  8  bnstols  of  large  Potatoas  from  a  aquaie  perch.  A  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  ground  would  probably  supply  yoa  with  other  vegetables.  So 
much  depsndi^  however,  upon  tto  natoxe  and  condition  of  tto  soil,  upon  tha 
treatment  it  leoelve^  and  upon  your  requirements  that  it  is  imposaible  to  to 
more  explidt,  for  if  you  require  a  large  supply  of  vegetables  and  a  succession 
of  such  as  are  usually  grown  in  large  gardens  double  tto  area  of  land  would 
not  to  too  ma<di. 

DiBBASXD  CucmiBBBB  (iVap  atA$eriber).^eeme  notes  on  Cucumber  cul- 
ture are  In  course  of  preparation,  and  will  Portly  to  published. 

ViHB  LBATB8  DxoATiNO  PBBirATDBBLT  ((7.  Z>.).— No  doubt  the  prsma- 
tors  decay  of  your  Vine  leaves  is  owing  to  Imperfeot  diainage.  Why  your 
torder  is  so  much  below  t$>e  level  of  the  garden  aorfaoe  you  do  not  sts^  If 
this  cannot  toidtared  and  Uie  torder  raised, then  sink  ashaft  or  make  a  tank 
close  outside  the  lower  end  of  the  border,  into  whioh  drain  all  superfluous 
water.  The  small  size  of  the  leaves  you  sent  us  betokens  want  of  vigour, 
apply  therefbre  a  heavy  top^ressing  of  rich  manure  from  the  stable  or  farm- 
yard immediately ;  see  also  ttot  no  more  time  is  lost  about  tto  drainage,  and 
then  you  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  better  state  of  things  next  year. 

Ross  FOB.  Air  BAST  ASPBCT  (JST.  F,  C).— As  yon  require  a  Hybrid  Per- 
petual for  your  fence  we  suggest  climbing  Countess  of  Oxford,  but  Globe  d» 
Btjon  is  much  preferable ;  no  Boee  is  more  hardy,  and  few  are  equal  to  it  in 
robust  vigour  of  growth  and  the  still  more  important  merit  of  continuity  of 
flowering  from  early  summer  till  late  in  autumn. 

Japanxsb  Kobb  (Awmtmi).— Yours  is  tto  true  Japanese  Boss,  Bosa 
rugosa  Rcgeliana. 

Maiden  Blooms  fbom  Bxbdling  Bbiab  (A  Lover  qfRote  Sitom).—V^ 
ihink  that  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  standard  or  MansttL  Ttoy 
come  later  and  are  very  largCi  but  not  qjf  so  good  form  as  the  others.  Wft 
see  no  advantage  in  toving  standards  S  or  <  feet  high,  though  often  some  of 
tto  best  sorts  of  T^aa  are  budded  on  them,  lliey  require  longer  atak^  and 
are  less  seoure  in  gales  of  wind.  Thnr  oertijn^  are  very  fine  whoi  budded 
with  varieties  which,  like  Martehal  Kiel,  are  inclined  to  weep.  Perhapa  tha 
buds  usually  grow  more  freely  on  tiie  high  standard. 

00LBU8  LXAYXS  Eatbn  (/.  C.).—A  very  small  caterpillar  often  attack* 
Coleuses.  It  is  veiy  diiBcult  to  find,  being  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  leaves. 
Shake  your  plants  sharply  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  examine  them  closely  by 
candlelight,  and  you  may  find  the  marauder.  There  are  so  many  varieties 
of  Colons  so  much  alike  that  we  cannot  with  certainty  name  from  leaven 
only.  As  to  form  of  plants  for  exhibition  that  is  entirely  a  matter  of  tastew 
Adopt  tto  form  which  yon  oan  bestosRyoat. 

Naxbb  of  PLAircB  (J.  J?.).— LUium  nmteUatum. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIQEON,  AKD  BBS  CHBONICLB. 


MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  COUNTIES  (Hanto  &  Bsbks) 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 
{Continued  from  page  S8.) 
HoBsas  FOR  Agriotjltvbal  PURP08B8.— <I1bss  17.— This  is  an 
important  class  for  the  conductors  of  home  farms,  and  whether 
the  horses  are  reared  for  sale  or  for  work  on  the  farm,  it  is  of  great 
oomsequemoe  that  the  best  style  of  animal  should  be  selected. 
The  first  prise  fpr  the  best  cart  stallion  foaled  before  the  year  1876 
is  awarded  to  a  powerful  Clydesdale  belonging  to  Messrs.  Stan> 
ford  Ashnrst,  Steyning,  Sussex ;  Mr.  Stratton  of  Chilcombe,  near 
Winchester,  being  a  good  second  with  a  beautiful  welUbred  dark 
grey.  In  this  class  there  were  twelve  entries.  Class  18,  for 
younger  stallions,  the  first  prize  is  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Newland  of 
MicheldeTer,  Hants.  Class  19,  for  the  best  gelding  or  fiUy  tbo 
Messrs.  Stanford  are  again  first  with  a  capital  Clydesdale  filly, 
descended  from  his  celebrated  horse  "  Duke."  Classes  20  and  21, 
for  the  best  entire  cart  colt  and  filly  xespectiTely,  were  well 
contested  by  well-known  breeders  with  superior  animals.  Class  22, 
for  the  best  mare  and  foal,  eight  entries.— -This  was  a  splendid 
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ezHbition,  eveiy  animal  shown  being  worthy  of  high  commenda- 
tion, Heasn.  Stanford,  however,  taking  first  honours  with  a  most 
powerful  Clydesdale  mare  and  foal.  Class  23,  for  the  best  mare 
for  breeding  porposes,  twelve  entries. — Messrs.  Stanford  were 
again  sncoessfnl  against  a  strong  competition,  Her  Majesty  the 
Qaeen  being  a  competitor  in  this  as  well  as  several  other  of  the 
classes.  Taking  the  show  of  agricultural  horses  altogether  it 
was  worthy  of  study,  and  we  particularly  noticed  that  no  animal 
had  any  chance  of  receiving  an  award  irom  the  Judges  unless  it 
was  not  only  large  and  powerful,  but  the  Clydesdale  was  always 
preferred  as  stock  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  Hkisj  being  not 
only  heavy  bat  eztremdy  active  as  well. 

(&ttle  (Shorthorns).— This  noble  breed  of  cattle,  alike  advan- 
tageous, being  pn^ftable  as  well  as  ornamental  for  the  park  or 
home  pastures,  was  not  very  well  contested  as  to  numbers  at  tlus 
8how.  Class  29,  for  the  best  Shorthomed  bull.-^FxtBtpnse  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Proud,  East-end  Fam^  Lymineton,  Biants,  and 
in  this  he  gains  a  great  victory  with  a  white  bul  of  rare  shape 
and  quality  over  the  other  competiton,  but  especially  as  oi^xmnkI 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Stratton  of  Alton  Priors,  Wiltshire^  who  takes 
aeoond  honours  with  a  magnifioent  animal  of  extraordmary  weight 
and  of  full  pecKgree.  The  other  bulls  in  this  class  were  all  com- 
mendable animals,  reflecting  great  credit  for  the  judgment  dis- 
played by  their  owners.  Class  81  and  82,  for  bull  under  two  yean 
old  and  bull  calf,  were  contested  by  five  and  seven  entries  re- 
Awctively,  the  chief  honours  going  to  Mr.  J.  Stxatton,  Rev.  R. 
if ennard  of  Mamhull JBlandford.  Dorset,  and  Col.  Loyd  Lmdaay, 
M.P.,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  Berks.  Although  there  is  nothing 
partumlar  to  notice  in  these  animals,  yet  they  were  meritorious 
stock  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  especially  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kinnard's  calf  from  his  celebrated  cow  ^  Queen  Miury."  Class  88, 
for  the  best  cow  in  calf  or  in  milk,  seven  entries.^-This  class  is 
xemarkable  for  the  value  and  beauty  of  all  the  cows  shown.  The 
^rst  prize  is  awarded  to  CoL  Loyd  Lindsay  for  a  well-bred  cow 
whicn  we  cannot  iSnd  fault  with,  except  that  we  do  not  consider 
her  a  great  milker ;  she  is,  however,  well  bred,  of  full  pedigrM.  a 
good  handler^  veiy  fat,  and  covered  with  soft  moss^r  hair.  Tne 
4Becond  prize  is  awarded  to  the  choicest  dairy  cow  in  the  yard 
without  a  name  or  pedig^ree,  but  belongingto  Mr.  H.  C.  Dorring- 
ton  of  Boyat  Farm,  Otterboume,  Hants.  This  cow  has  a  calf  by 
her  side  a  month  old,  yet  she  shows  excellent  condition,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary milker^  and  we  think  ought  to  have  reoeivea  the  first 
prize  because  she  is  everything  that  can  be  wished  for  as  a  dairy 
oow,  poaseesing  aU  the  points  required  of  the  Shorthomed  breed ; 
whereas  the  mrst-prize  cow  in  oar  opinion  is  only  calculated  to 
rear  stock  for  show  purposes,  or  for  calves  to  be  steered  and  sold 
as  '*  babr^  beef .**  Mr.  Dorrinfton's  must  be  therefore  considered  a 
great  victory  in  such  a  noble  class  of  cows ;  and  although  he  is 
only  placed  second,  yet  in  all  our  experience  we  have  never  seen 
a  greater  triumph  of  intelligence  connected  with  dairy  manaee- 
ment.    Class  84,  heifers  un^ter  three  Te^n  old,  three  entries  only, 

St  the  first  prize,  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Browning  of  Old  Alresfora, 
mts,  is  an  animal  which  would  stand  well  in  a  numerous  class ; 
ahe  is,  however,  too  fat  for  breeding  purposes,  and  we  would  have 
the  owner  bear  in  mind  that  the  greatest  of  drawbacks  in  Sh<Mi;- 
homed  breeding  are  barrenness  and  abortion,  iflx>duoed,  as  we 
believe,  from  over-feeding,  which  often  mars  or  destroys  the  pro- 
ductive powers^  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  fashion  of 
the  day  for  hi^h  feeding  (particularly  that  of  allowing  young 
etock  to  take  milk  from  nurse  cows  up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  months 
old)  prevents  many  of  our  best  breeders  from  exhibiting  some  of 
their  most  valuable  females.  Class  36  and  86  have  eight  and  seven 
ontriee  respectively,  and  although  the  stock  here  is  really  good  it 
does  not  require  from  us,  in  the  interest  of  the  home  farmer,  any 
special  notice,  there  being  no  improvement  upon  former  shows. 
in  concluding  our  remans  upon  Shorthomed  cattle  we  wish  to 
flay  that  as  there  has  been  no  real  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
^Shorthomed  cattle,  whether  for  the  production  of  beef  or  milk, 
since  the  time  when  ^  Master  Butterfly,**  belonging  to  the  late 
Col.  Towneley  of  Lancaster  was  exhibit^  at  the  Royal  Society's 
meeting  at  Canterbury  in  1856,  that  being  the  best  bull  we  have 
over  seen  for  getting  stock  adapted  to  all  purposes.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  desfrable  to  purchase  only  animals  of  lull  pedigree, 
which  are  celebrated  especially  for  the  milking  capacity,  and 
overy  other  requirement  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  As 
flpace  will  not  at  present  allow  us  to  remark  upon  the  Longhoms. 
Devons,  Herefords,  and  Sussex  classes,  although  some  points  of 
interest  must  be  omitted,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  Channel  Island 
cattle,  hoping  in  our  usual  weekly  article  to  refer  to  all  the  others 
in  due  course. 

Channel  Island  Cattle.— Thla  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  exhi- 
bitions in  quality  and  numbers  we  have  ever  witnessed  within  our 
vecoUectdon  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  or  any  other ;  and 
as  this  stock  is  more  fashionable  than  ever  as  furnishing  both 
profitable  and  handsome  ornamental  stock  for  the  paru  and 
pastures  of  the  mansions  and  villa  residendbs  of  the  suburban  and 
other  districts,  we  must  give  a  prominent  notice  of  them  upon  this 
occasion.  The  "  little  beauties,"  as  thej  are  called  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, are  great  favourites,  and  certainly  attracted  more  atten- 
tion (especially  from  the  ladies)  than  any  other  stock  exhibited. 


Class  56. — The  first  prize  is  taken  by  a  capital  specimen  of  the 
Jersey  breed,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Cardus  of  Town  MiU,  West  End, 
Southampton.  He  Is  j  nst  under  three  years  old,  and  is  as  near  per- 
fection as  any  bull  we  have  ever  seen,  being  also  of  the  fashionable 
silver-grey  colour.  The  second  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  T.  Hepburn 
of  Clapham  Common  for  a  fine  large  animal  of  a  light  silver-mv 
colour;  he  was,  however,  double  the  age  of  the  first-prize  bvH. 
Three  commenoations  were  awarded  in  this  class,  one  of  which 
was  to  the  celebrated  Mx,  G.  Simpson,  of  Wray  Park,  Reifcate^and 
it  is  the  greater  credit  to  the  winners  of  these  prizes  that  Mr.  Smip- 
son  should  be  left  in  the  commended  rank. 

Class  57,  Bulls  under  two  years  old,  twelve  entries.^-Fi»t  prifle 
to  Mr.  G.  A.  Fuller.  This  is  a  prime  animal  of  good  outline  and 
character,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  first-prize  in  the  former  class. 
Second  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  a  light  silver-grey,  showing 
the  good  breeding  peculiar  to  this  stock,  and  well  deserves  the 
second  prize. 

Class  68,  For  the  best  bull  calf.— Mr.  Simpson  first  prize,  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Burrell,  of  Frimley,  Surrey,  second  prize.  The  eight 
entries  In  this  class  all  promise  well  for  the  future  of  this  breed. 

Class  59,  Thirty  entries,  for  the  best  Jersey  or  Aldemey  cow  in 
calf  or  in  milk.— Mr.  Simpson  in  this  class  taxes  the  first  prize,  two 
extra,  and  a  third  prize,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  "  Luna/' 
an  ammal  of  a  light  fawn  colour,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  also 
at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  Meeting  at  Oxford.  She 
is  certainly  the  choicest  cow  of  the  breed  we  have  ever  seen ;  she 
shows  great  absence  of  flesh,  which  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  her 
extraoidinary  milking  capacity.  Nos.  315  and  816.  shown  by  the 
same  breeder,  are  exquisitely  beautiful  cows  of  a  lignt  fawn  colour. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Rigg  takes  the  second  prize  with  a  nice  handsome  cow, 
and  evidently  a  profuse  milker.  In  this  class  Mr.  Cardus  obtains 
a  high  commenctation.  He  is  also  commended  for  a  good  cow  of 
silver-grey  colour.  Mr.  C.  B.  Dixon,  who  is  a  very  careful  breeder 
of  Jersey  stock,  obtaias  two  commendations  in  this  class  with  very 
good  and  well-bred  cows.  Mr.  C.  Purrott  of  West  End,  Southamp- 
ton, has  a  really  good  dairy  cow  of  this  breed  commended.  This 
class  as  a  whole,  taking  the  number  shown  and  their  extremely 
nice  quality  and  condition,  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  show 
we  have  ever  seen ;  this,  however,  was  to  have  been  expected  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  so  many  are  kept,  and  Southampton  being 
the  chief  importing  town  for  this  stock  ^rect  from  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Class  60,  For  the  best  Aldemey  or  Jersey  heifer  under  three 
years  old^  twenl^  entries. — This  is  an  extremely  handsome  array 
of  promismg  heifers,  but  the  choicest  received  the  prizes,  Mr.  Rigg 
bemg  first,  Mr.  Simpson  second,  and  Mr.  Fuller  third,  with  a 
high  commendation  to  Mrs.  Malcom,  Beechwood,  Lyndhurst, 
Hants — ^in  fact  this  class  was  so  beautiful  that  we  should  have 
commended  the  whole  had  we  been  judge  at  the  Show. 

Class  61,  For  the  best  heifer  under  two  years  old,  eighteen  entries. 
—Here  again  we  have  very  pret^  row  of  stockyshowing  exceed- 
ingly well  for  future  excellence  in  the  dairy.  The  first  prize  to 
Mr.  Simpson,  second  Mr.  Rigg,  Mr.  C.  Dixon  taking  an  extra  prize 
and  high  commendation,  and  the  same  to  Mr.  J.  Caordus. 

Class  62,  For  heifer  calves. — This  is  an  interesting  class,  and 
promises  in  the  future  to  maintain  the  celebrity  of  the  Channel 
Island  stock,  not  only  for  beauty  but  for  profit  m  the  dairy.  Mr. 
G.  Sixnpson  is  again  to  the  front,  and  has  the  honour  of  placing 
Her  Majesty  in  the  secondary  position,  ^he  second  prize  only 
having  been  awarded  to  the  stock  from  Ghsbome. 

In  the  Class  68,  for  the  best  Guernsey  bull,  only  two  entries,  the 
firstprize  going  to  Major  Mackay,  Lyndhurst ;  the  second  to  Mr. 
G.  H^  EiTington,  Merry  Oal^  Southampton.  Both  these  were  good 
animals,  but  they  do  not  find  much  favour  in  this  district,  the 
breed  being  more  generally  used  (on  account  of  the  extremely 
yellow  and  rich  nuJk)-  for  colouring  the  butter  or  cheese  where 
poor  milk  prevails. 

Classes  61, 65, 66,  and  67.  for  Guernsey  cows  and  heifers,  no  entry. 

P^«.— In  Classes  72, 78, 74,  and  75,  for  Berkshire  pi^,  Mr.  H. 
Humphrey,  Kinffstone  Farm,  Shrivenham,  takes  first  prize  for  the 
best  boar  ;  but  Mr.  Charlwood.  Pad  worth.  Berks,  who  takes  second 
honours,  is  not  far  behind,  botn  animals,  however,  being  excellent 
specimens  of  this  valuable  breed.  For  sows  Mr.  N.  Ben  j  afield, 
Motcombe,  Shaftesbury,  Dorset,  takes  the  first  prize  with  a  capital 
animal,  Mr.  Humphrey  being  second  with  a  choice  animal  of  this 
now  profitable  stock.  The  whole  of  these  classes  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation.  In  Classes  76  and  77,  for  any  large 
breed  not  beins  Berkshire,  there  were  no  entries ;  this  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  for  had  the  lar£^  white  Yorkshire  stock  been  ex- 
hibits it  would  have  been  seen  that  they  are  extremely  valuable 
when  killed  for  quarter  pork,  and  also  valuable  for  crossing  with 
the  Berkshires  for  general  purposes,  and  especially  for  early 
maturity.  Classes  78,  79.  80,  and  81  represent  small  black  pieje 
not  being  Berkshires.— Although  these  classes  are  highly  meri- 
torious, yet  in  these  classes  the  Sussex  and  Essex  breed  prevailed, 
and  these  stocks  are  much  esteemed  in  the  southem  and  eastern 
counties.  Classes  82, 88, 84,  and  85,  for  small  white  pigs  not  being 
Berkshire8.^-The  boars  in  these  classes  were  very  good,  but  wq 
must  demur  to  their  being  shown  in  very  fat  and  perfectly  help- 
less condition.    The  sows  exhilHted  were  capUal  stock,  and  we 
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were  especially  pleased  with  the  sow  and  eleyen  pijn  shown  by 
Col.  Portal,  Ashe  Park,  Micheldeyer,  Hants.  In  Class  85  Her 
Majesty  again  takes  the  prize  with  a  pair  of  voong  sows,  sent  from 
the  Pnnce  Consort's  Farm  at  Windsor,  which  were  deserredly 
admired.  The  Bosses  breed  of  pies  represented  in  classes  86  and  87 
was  a  yery  poor  competition,  although  this  breed  is  kept  more 
than  any  other  in  the  Bonth  Hants  district.  The  prizes  were,  how- 
eyer^  taken  by  Mr.  Kent  of  Bognor,  Sussex. 

We  haye  entered  at  some  length  into  the  sheep,  horses,  cattle, 
and  pig  classes,  each  of  them  being  yery  important  to  persons 
engag^  in  the  management  of  home  farms,  and  we  trust  that  our 
obseryations  and  remarks  will  proye  not  only  useful  to  ^oung  men 
commencing  business,  but  that  the  names  of  the  prizewmners  will 
direct  them  where  to  obtain  the  best  of  all  the  kinds  of  stock  they 
may  require. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Horu  Labour  now  consists  of  preparing  the  land  for  turnips  as 
fast  as  the  green  crops  are  cleared ;  but  these  will  soon  be  finished, 
and  we  prerer  drilling  the  turnips  at  once  ploughing  as  fast  as  the 
land  is  ploughed  in  order  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  land,  and 
when  the  turnips  are  drilled  the  same  day  as  the  land  is  ploughed 
the  seed  is  sure  to  start  into  yegetation  immediately.  Sometimes, 
particularly  in  sandy  or  sandy  loam  soils,  little  bunches  of  couch 
grass  will  be  found,  which  should  be  dug  out  with  the  prong  as 
fast  as  the  green  crop  is  remoyed,  but  sometimes  the  labour  is 
not  ayailable  through  haymaking  and  other  urgent  work ;  we  do 
not,  howeyer,  hesitate  ploughing-in  a  few  bunches  of  grass^  be- 
cause we  always  look  oyer  the  turnip  land  before  folding  off  the 
roots  with  sheep.  In  fact  this 'is  best  and  cheapest  way  to  keep 
the  land  quite  clean,  and  time  can  always  be  found  for  this  won: 
in  the  winter  months ;  and  the  advantage  is  great,  becaose  an  out- 
lay of  a  few  shillings  per  acre  will  save  a  pound  in  extra  plough- 
ing, besides  the  fact  of  the  land  being  always  ready  when  the 
season  comes,  without  the  delay  caused  by  extra  ploughing,  Ac, 
Horse-hoeing  will  still  be  required  for  the  latest  mangold  crops 
and  also  for  the  Swedes,  and  in  many  cases  where  hand  labour  is 
scarce  the  implement  invented  for  cutting  out  the  plants  into 
bunches  in  the  lines  may  be  used,  but  it  can  only  be  done  where 
the  plants  are  thick  and  regular  in  the  rows.  This,"  howeyer, 
eaves  the  plants  from  ge'.ting  stunted,  as  the  hand-singling  and 
hand-hoeing  may  be  done  more  leisurely  afterwards  ;  but  we  like 
the  work  of  horse-hoeing  across  the.  lines  quite  as  well  as  the  im- 
plement for  hoeing,  as  it  moves  the  land  better.  '  The  hand-hoeing 
and  singling  require  great  care  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be 
left  singly,  and  we  have  often  remarked  to  our  shepherd  when  he 
has  been  noeing  Swedes  and  other  roots  that  we  md  not  require 
any  twins  until  lambing  t'ms.  When  vacancies  occur  in  the  root 
crops,  and  particularly  in  mangolds,  we  like  to  plant  the  large 
Drumhead  Savoy  caboage  plants,  and  always  set  them  with  the 
spade ;  they  are  then  sure  to  grow  if  the  weather  is  ever  so  dry 
and  the  land  hard.  The  odd  horse  will  still  find  plenty  of  work 
in  various  ways,  such  as  carting  and  clearing  away  hedge  clippings, 
carting  clover  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs.  We  like  the  system  or 
feeding  cattle  in  the  stalls  with  clover  in  summer  time,  because  in 
using  the  clover  thus  it  may  be  cut  three  times  instead  of  twice 
only  for  hay  j  there  is  no  risk  of  spoiling  like  hay,  and  the  result 
after  feeding,  as  compared  with  that  of  nay  as  regards  manure,  is 
immensely  m  favour  of  foddering  young  growing  cattle  in  this 
way,  and  we  have  never  had  nicer  fat  cattle  at  Christmas  upon 
arable  farms  than  where  they  have  been  fed  in  this  way  during 
the  hot  weather  in  summer,  with  a  small  allowance  of  cake,  say 
2  ttMs.  or  8  lbs.  each  per  day. 
The  herdsman  should  now  look  to  his  heifers  coming  two  years 


calf,  whether  the  breed  is  Shorthorns  or  otherwise. 

Preparations  should  now  be  made  for  the  harvest,  and  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  men  required,  fixine  the  rate  of  wages,  Ac, 
otherwise  when  the  time  comes  and  casual  labourers  are  the  only 
ones  to  be  obtained  it  will  be  found  very  uncertain  as  to  how  the 
work  and  the  men's  wages  can  be  adjusted ;  also  it  is  well  to  look 
to  all  the  implements,  carts,  Ac,  required  in  the  busy  tkne  of 
harvest,  so  that  all  may  be  in  good  condition  for  use  at  short 
notice.  The  cutting  of  wmter  oats,  rye,  and  early  peas  will  be  begun 
in  a  few  days^  and  it  must  be  anticipated  by  getting  all  the  work 
—such  as  hoemg  of  root  crops,  Ac— finished,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  delay,  as  it  wUl  oe  indeed  a  busy  time,  because  the 
second  crops  of  clover  will  be  ready  at  about  the  same  time.  The 
shepherds  now  wUl  be  drafting  stock  wether  lambs  for  sale,  some 
perhaps  being  required  on  the  home  farm,  and  care  must  be  taken 
of  the  ewe  lambs  to  have  them  dipped  to  kill  ticks  and  prevent 
the  attack  of  the  blowfly :  the  ewes  also  will  soon  require  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  where  the  wool  grows  up  sufficiently. 

Wb  have  received  the  schedule  of  a  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show 
to  be  held  at  Winchester  on  August  14th  and  16th,  in  connection 
with  the  Dog  and  Flower  Shows.  The  poultry  classes,  twenty  in 
number,  are  for  chickens  of  the  year,  with  three  prizes  in  each  of 


vespectively  8D«.,  l&«..and  bt.  Cockerels  and  pullets  are  shown 
separately.  Pigeons  nave  twelve  classes,  with  three  prizes  in 
each,  16s,,  10«.,  and  bs,  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  is  to  be  the  Judge. 
The  rules  against  fraudulent  practices  seem  to  be  stringent,  and 
to  be  modelled  on  those  of  tne  Poultry  Club.  The  name  of  Mr. 
T.  C.  Bumell  is  on  the  Committee,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  tibyd 
regulations  will  be  honestly  and  well  carried  out. 


POLISH  FOWLS. 


The  increase  of  poultry  shows  has  not  done  unmixed  good  to 
fancy  poultry.  The  breeding  of  the  most  useful  varieties,  or 
those  which  from  time  to  time  are  believed  to  be  such,  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  them,  and  the  classes  of  these  fashionable 
breeds  are  often  immense ;  but  the  difficulty  of  making  those  for 
the  rarer  kinds  pay,  and  the  caprice  with  which  old  favourites  are 
discarded  for  new  ones,  has  brought  down  many  ornamental — aye, 
and  useful — ^kinds  to  the  ^  any  variety  "  class,  where  honours  mu^ 
necessarily  much  depend  on  the  taste  of  individual  judges.  Many 
breeders  unfortunately  think  too  much  of  the  results  of  these 
wheels  of  fortune,  and  so  discard  really  valuable  birds  because 
they  do  not  win.  Such  has  to  a  great  extent  been  the  case  with 
some  beautiful  varieties  of  Polisn,  now  nearly  extinct.  We  had 
not  long  ago  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  of  them,  and,  as  we  promised  in  our  report  of  that  Show, 
now  proceed  to  give  some  further  notes  upon  them.  The  varieties 
which  there  appeared  over  and  above  those  which  are  well  known 
were  six. 

1,  Chamois. — ^There  are  no  doubt  some  of  these  still  in  England. 
Within  three  or  four  years  we  have  seen  them  at  the  Birmingham 
Show,  but  always  of  a  dull  mealy  colour ;  not  the  bright  yellow 
birds  with  white  lacings,  such  as  they  have  in  France.  It  was  not 
that  there  were  one  or  two  good  pens  of  these  in  Paris,  but  enough 
to  make  a  class.  The  first-prize  trio  of  hens  and  the  first-prize 
cock  were  such  as  we  had  never  before  seen ;  the  second-prize 
cock  (which  by  the  way  has  come  to  this  side  of  the  Channel)  waa 
even  richer  in  colour,  but  a  little  spoilt  by  his  close-fitting  erest. 
The  French  judges  seem  really  to  nave  some  definite  idea  as  to 
the  points  which  they  desire  in  this  breed,  the  chief  of  them  being 
brightness  and  richness  of  colour,  specially  in  the  tuft  hackles  and 
tail  of  the  cock.  ...  , 

2,  Then  came  pure  White.^-We  must  say  there  were  not  enough 
of  these.  The  characteristics  of  those  there  were  did  not  strike  us 
as  being  sufficiently  defined  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  breed 
still  exists  in  any  great  purity.  We  have  vague  recollections  of 
some  of  this  breed,  which  we  then  thought  nne  specimens,  in  a 
north  country  village  some  twenty  years  ago.'.  It  is  tni^;.that  in 
childhood  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  size  of  everything,  still  our 
belief  is  that  there  were  large  robust  birds,  pure  white  and  bearded, 
■in  size  more  like  Houdans  than  Polish,  yet  with  real  Polish  heads. 

We  have  since  seen  a  farmyard  in  Lombardy  full  of  birds  approach- 
ing this  type  yet  showing  signs  of  some  cross  from  the  smaUnesa 
of  their  tufts  and  absence  of  oeards  ^  however,  we  had  never  before 
seen  anything  like  good  specimens  in  the  show  pen.  There  was  ia 
Paris  one  cock,  deep  in  the  moult  and  deeply  tinged  with  yellow, 
yet  evidently  from  his  general  expression  a  pure  Pohsh  fowl,  whidi 
struck  us  much.  Shown  by  the  same  exhibitor  were  four  hens, 
matching  in  general  form,  but  not  so  in  legs.  There  were  two  or 
three  more  entries,  but  the  birds  were  smaller  and  bore  evideni 
marks  of  relationship  to  Saltans. 

3,  Cuckoo. — These,  we  believe,  are  not  so  rare  as  the  White,  but 
less  pure.  Cuckoo  is  an  easy  colour  to  produoe,  and  our  British 
strains  of  Cuckoo  Dorkings  or  Scotch-Greys  have  been  spoilt  by 
crosses.  Some  years  ago  a  good  pair  of  Cuckoo  Polish  were  shown 
in  En|^land  by  the  Bev.  A.  G.  Brooke,  but  we  have  not  seen  any 
since  m  this  country.  There  are  a  few  at  the  Paris  Jardin  d' Aoch- 
matation.  and  there  were  some  at  the  Exhibition  nhown  by  an 
Italian  Baron ;  these  latter  were  good  in  colour,  but  small  and 
poor  in  crest ;  they  had  combs,  too,  which  looked  as  if  they  might 
be  related  to  Houdans. 

4^  Ermine  (French,  ffermine)  are  certainly  pretty.  They  are 
white  birds  with  black  spots  on  tail,  hackle,  and  their  well-aeve- 
loped  crests^  They  are  evidently  a  cross-breed  between  Silver- 
spanglesj  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  fine  crests,  and 
White ;  indeed,  the  great  Parisian  dealer  told  us  that  he  hiMl  so 
produced  his  exhibits. 

5,  Blue. — ^We  have  sometimes  heard  of  Blue  with  white  crests, 
but  we  never  saw  them.  These  were,  however,  entirely  blue. 
They  were  shown  by  two  Italian  exhibitors,  the  hens  being  entered 
as  Cremonese.  Their  appearance  was  spoilt  by  heavy  flewy-look- 
ing  combs. 

6,  Frizzled. — ^We  had  never  before  seen  Frizzled  Polish,  and 
thought  both  the  Chamois  and  the  White  specimens  good,  for 
their  size  was  large,  their  crests  fine,  and  their  colour  pure.  The 
French  Judges  were  not  taken  with  them,  and  considered  them 
mongrels.  We  could  not  agree  to  this  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  for  their  uniformity  of  crests  and  thoroughly  Polish 
look  showed  that  the  variety  must  have  been  long  bred  to  a  fixed 
standard. 

We  inquired  about  the  long  lost  and  now  almost  fabulous  White 
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with  blaok  crests.  We  would  fain  add  them  to  our  list  of  the 
laier  Polish.  We  could  get  no  tidings  of  the  existence'  of  any  in 
France,  or  even  of  anyone  who  had  ever  seen  them. 

We  heard  much  from  French  fanciers  of  an  amateur  in  one  of 
the  central  departments  who  deyotes  his  slttention  gi'eatly  to 
Polish,  and  has  fine  specimens  of  erery  known  variety.  We  have 
been  promised  an  introduction  to  him,  and  hope  on  some  future 
day  to  visit  his  yards  and  report  upon  them.  Meanwhile  we  shall 
he  very  glad  if  these  notes  upon  breeds  whicli,  though  almost 
lost  to  us,  yet  do  exist  not  far  off,  should  induce  any  fancier  to 
give  them  a  triaL — C. 

FATALITY  IN  YOUNG  RABBITS. 

EvsBY  doe  Rabbit  will  breed  half  a  dozen  times,  and  have 
as  many  young  at  each  litter ;  therefore  a  stock  of  three  does 
and  a  buck  may  be  multiplied  in  one  year  to  over  a  thousand, 
because  each  young  one  will  be  able  to  breed  when  six  or  eight 
months  old.  ^Fortunes  could  be  quickly  reaped  at  Rabbit  keep- 
ing if  the  increase  contiuned  at  such  a  ratio,  but  unfortunately 
it  does  not,  for  many  of  the  young  are  lost.  These  causes  are 
not  far  to  look  for.  The  first  plan  seems  to  be  to  ascertain 
what  kind  of  food  the  Rabbits  like  best,  and  then  to  force  this 
upon  them  almost  to  their  death,  and  certainly  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  their  health.  Toung  cabbage  is  often  a  great  favourite 
with  little  Rabbits,  but  nothmg  is  so  bad  for  a  constant  supply 
of  food.  It  is  often  given  entirely,  and  many  diseases  result 
from  it.  When  the  young  Rabbits  are  bom  they  are  apparently 
quite  free  ^m  hair,  but  on  looking  carefully  on  the  back  a  little 
nlk  hair  can  be  discovered,  which  increases  every  day  till  the 
Babbits  are  about  a  fortnight  old,  when  a  little  wool  grows.  This 
increases  for  a  week  or  two,  and  when  they  are  about  five  weeks 
old  thej  pass  through  a  moult.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  time, 
and  seems,  like  distemper  in  dogs,  quite  unavoidable  and  always 
to  be  expected.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  the  young  with 
the  doe  till  the  attack  is  over,  and  then  to  remove  them  into  warm 
hutches.  With  the  utmost  care  some  will  die,  but  the  numbers 
may  be  greatly  reduced  by  proper  precautions.  Extra  attentions 
in  warmui  and  food  will  not  be  thrown  away  and  will  be  likely 
to  save  a  few  lives.  As  they  attain  a  little  over  a  month  old  a 
kind  of  looseness  is  very  prevalent.  The  damp  excrement  sticks 
to  the  hocks  and  dries  on,  forminjr  a  hard  scale,  and  frequently 
causes  diseases  of  the  hocks  and  feet.  It  has  other  bad  effects : 
it  gets  on  the  skin  and  causes  the  hair  to  xnat ;  then  it  can  only 
be  pulled  ofE  by  causing  pain  to  the  Rabbit.  The  worst  effect 
of  the  disease  is  that  it  is  very  weakening,  and  is  as  often  caused 
by  excessive  heat  as  by  improper  food.  Too  much  green  or  moist 
food  will  also  cause  the  disease  at  any  time.  The  only  cure  is  to 
suddenly  change  the  diet  and  give  plenty  of  dry  farinaceous  food. 
The  hatch  should  be  cleaned  out  frequently,  and  a  change  to 
another  hutch  will  be  weU. 

Exercise  is  very  good  for  the  young  Rabbits,  and  they  should 
have  it  every  day,  the  more  the  better  if  they  enjoy  it     The 

Sard  should  be  dry  and  inaccessible  to  cats.  A  grass  plat  well 
ounded  affords  a  nice  running  ground  for  the  young  ones  on  a 
fine  day,  and  they  will  nibble  the  short  grass.  If  there  has  been 
much  rain  for  some  time  the  grass  will  be  too  damp.  One  of  the 
results  of  a  want  of  exercise  is  pot-belly,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  Young  Rabbits  are  particularly  liable  to  it, 
and  it  is  a  very  serious  complaint.  One  sees  it  very  much  in 
Rabbits  bred  under  young  people's  care,  and  the  cause  is  the 
giving  of  too  much  green  stafL  Exercise  and  judicious  feeding 
ore  the  only  remedies  that  can  be  prescribed,  and  they  act  much 
better  as  preventives  than  as  cures.  A  cure  may  be  effected  in  a 
week  or  two  if  taken  in  hand  at  once  before  the  skin  is  very  tight, 
but  if  left  for  a  fortnight  or  more  before  being  taken  in  hand  the 
effects  may  be  veiy  disastrous,  and  may  quite  destroy  the  young 
Rabbit's  chance  of  life.  ^      ^  .  .   , 

The  skin  of  young  Rabbits  is  very  soft.  In  their  gambols, 
especially  at  exercise,  sometimes  a  nail  will  tear  the  flesh  and 
make  an  open  wound,  ^he  amount  of  harm  caused  by  this  will 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  Rabbit's  health.  If 
it  IB  i)Oor  and  ill  the  wound  will  fester  if  not  taken  in  hand,  but 
if  the  Rabbit  is  plump— not  over-fat— it  will  generally  heal,  and 
the  hair  will  grow  over  the  plsLce  if  not  deep.  In  any  case  pre- 
cautions may  be  taken,  especially  if  the  Rabbit  is  either  very  fat 
or  l^n.  The  wound  should  be  washed  out  with  warm  water  at 
once  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  and  the  hair  around  carefully  cut 
off  with  a  pair  of  sdssors.  A  little  sweet  oil  may  be  applied  if 
the  wound  looks  very  raw,  or  a  little  water  bandage  if  there  seems 
any  chanee  of  festermg. 

Above  all  adopt  with  young  Rabbits  a  systematic  course  of 
treatment,  and  keep  them  warm,  dry,  and  very  clean.— Geta. 

VARIETIES. 

From  an  admirable  paper  on  dairy  fanning  read  at  the  Mid- 
land Farmers'  Club  by  irolessor  Sheldon  we  extract  the  following 
on  the  testing  of  rniUf:   The  quality  of  really  pure  milk  being 


foand  to  vary  so  very  much,  and  according  to  such  a  variety  of 
causes,  it  will  be  seen  how  very  difficult  it  is  to   determine 
with  fairness  whether  or  not  it  has  been  adulterated  with  water ; 
but  if  it  is  found  to  contain  over  10  per  cent,  of  cream  it  may  be 
reasonably  set  down  as  being  of  average  quality.     There  are 
various  methods  of  testing  the  quality  of  milk,  but  most  of  them 
have  the  serious  disadvantage  of  requiring  either  considerable 
time  or  skill,  or  both  these,  in  their  detemunation.    The  test  by 
analysis  is  the  most  exact,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  clever 
practical  analyst,  and  it  is  necessarily  a  tedious  and  expensive 
process.    The  quickest  test  is  made  by  the  lactometer,  but  the 
fatal  objection  to  this  is  that  it  is  easy  to  cheat  it.    The  cheating 
may  be  done  by  simply  taking  a  portion  of  the  cream  from  the 
milk  and  putting  in  some  water  in  the  place  of  it.    Cream  and 
water  being  each  somewhat  lighter  than  milk,  it  follows  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  milk  is  easily  maintained  by  a  subMiitution 
of  water  for  cream.    The  simplest  test  is  the  common  graduated 
glass  cream  gauge,  but  the  oojection  against  Uiis  test  is  that  it 
takes  at  least  twelve  hours  in  demonstration,  yet  it  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.    There  is  yet  another  method ; 
I  saw  it  tried  at  the  International  Dairy  Show  in  Hamburgh  in 
the  spring  of  last  year.    The  milk  is  put  into  a  glass  tube  similar 
to  a  cream  gauge,  and  the  tube  is  then  corked  up  and  placed 
securely  in  a  socket  in  a  wheel,  which  is  afterwanis  caused  to 
revolve  at  a  great  speed.     The  rapid  revolution  causes  all  the 
cream  to  collect  at  one  end  of  the  tube — ^the  outer  end — and  the 
creamless  milk  at  the  other.    It  is  a  simple  contrivance,  speedy 
and  satisfactory  in  action,  the  whole  operation  being  comple'ted 
in  about  ten  mmutes  or  less. 

DuRmo  the  tr^g  period  of  moulting,  says  Mr.  Flower 

in  the  American  Fanciers*  Journal^  on  no  account  should  the 
,  cocks  be  permitted  to  run  with  the  hens ;  the  birds  should  be  fed 

feneronsfy,  and  given  a  little  of  the  Douglas  mixture  if  moulting 
oes  not  prog^ress  satisfactorily.  The  mixture  is  composed  of 
half  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  soft  rain  water ;  dose  one  table- 
spoonful  to  a  i>int  of  water,  placed  in  a  vessel  for  the  fowls  to 
drink  from  at  will.  In  lieu  oi  this  a  few  old  rusty  nails  put  into 
the  drinking  vessel  will  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Few  if  any 
fowls  ever  die  from  moulting,  but  in  fowls  where  so  much  depends 
upon  the  colour  and  marking  of  the  plumage  as  in  this  br^9d,  it 
behoves  the  fancier  to  see  to  it  that  ms  stock  are  well  cared  for 
during  this  trying  period  of  their  existence. 

109,000  (quarters  of  foreign  wheat  recently  came  to  the 

port  of  London  m  one  week.    As  we  have  in  the  Imited  Kingdom 
23,903,314  acres  of    permanent  pasture,  and  6,459,404  acres  of 


difference  on  this  immense  area  represents  a  sum  of  £1,518,180, 
either  in  (quantity  or  value.  There  must  certainly  be  a  con- 
siderable mcrease  in  the  production  of  meat.  Grass  farmers 
have  Uttle  to  pay  for  horse  or  manual  labour,  seed,  or  machinery. 
—J.  J.  Mkohi. 

It  appears  that  a  German  colonist  upon  the  island  of 

Java  has  successfully  tried  the  cultivation  of  the  native  bee.  Apis 
dorsata,  which  hitherto  has  been  valued  by  the  natives  only  for 
the  larvsa.  Herr  Mayerhbffer  even  expresses  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  acclimatise  the  Javanese  bee  in  Europe. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  July  14th,  on  the  porter  on 

duty  at  Ledsham  station,  on  the  Gnester  and  Birkenhead  Railway, 
goin^  to  light  the  lamp  of  the  distance  signal,  a  swarm  of  bees 
was  found  in  the  lamp.  The  swarm  was  hived  and  removed,  and 
the  lamp  lighted  in  time  to  prevent  danger  to  the  trains. 

Thb  man,  says  Mr.  G.  W.  Neihardt,  that  adorns  his  home 

with  shrubs  and  fiowers,  raises  delicious  fruits  for  his  table,  and 
desires  the  education  of  his  children  in  evexr  useful  art  that 
ag^culture  and  home  affords,  will  succeed  in  keeping  bees.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  one  who  nas  not  the  interest  or  energy  to  do 
all  these  things  need  not  expect  to  ^e^  either  money  or  honey 
from  bee-culture.  Some  of  the  reauisites  to  care  even  for  a  few 
stocks  of  bees  are  first  a  love  for  tne  bees.  No  one  succeeds  well 
who  keeps  bees  with  only  large  profits  in  view,  for  in  this  business 
*'  he  who  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  "  will  surely  f aU  into  a  snare. 
Second,  knowledge  and  energy  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  risht 
time.  This  can  be  attained  bv  reading  and  observation,  and  time 
and  money  thus  expended  will  prove  a  good  investment.  Third, 
faith  that  bees  will  pay  if  riehtly  kept.  A  like  faith  ia  necessary 
in  this  vocation  as  tnat  whicn  the  farmer  exerdses  in  all  his  farm 
matters. 

Young  chickens  and  ducklings  will  obtain  a  large  part 

of  their  living  from  insects,  if  they  have  the  opportunity.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  up  a  part  of  the  orchard  to  poultry.  Chickena 
and  ducks  want  shade  as  well  as  sunshine,  and  thrive  better  for  it 
during  the  summer.  They  are  always  on  the  watch  for  worms 
and  millers,  and  greedily  devour  every  insect  that  falls  from  the 
trees.  Th^  are  fond  of  fruit,  and  consume  the  windfalls,  which 
harbour  the  insects  that  are  so  destmctive  to  fiuit.    A  brood  of 


JOUBHAL  OP  HOBTICULTnBB  AND  COTTAGBi  OABDBHBB. 


«  offaotad  with  cankerwonne  □ 


One  o{  the  moat  inooeMtiil  frait-growen  we  are  acquainted  with 
keeps  pooltTj  comtantly  nnder  his  trees.  The  apples  ood  peara  are 
fiuTj  uid  he  hfts  paying  crops  eiery  year. — (.Inwrtcaii  AgricuUarin.) 


be  aold  by  the  landlord  at  2t.  6ii.  a  pound,  and  was  called  the 
Kiglisli  Parmeaan.  The  proc««  of  makiaa  it  was  long  kept  as  a 
Mortt.  To  the  morning's  new  milk  add  the  skiomied  cream  of 
ttli8  pnceding  evening's  milking,  wtth  a  proper  quantity  of  reaaet. 
Vh(n  the  cord  has  come  it  should  not  be  btoken  in  tha  nsoal 
way,  bnt  shonld  be  tjUcen  off  oarefnlly,  and  placed  in  a  sieve  to 
dt»a  gndnally.  As  it  droios,  gently  press  the  cheese  till  it 
booomon  firm  and  dry,  and  when  takeo  from  the  rat  keep  it  till 
quit*  film,  and  r^watedly  bmsh  it.  Oreat  care  is  required  to 
keep  the  cheese  sweet  and  good  till  fit  for  use  ;  the  time  of  Iceep- 
ii^till  qoite  ripe  is  from  twelve  to  eighCeeo  months.  Ini^iler 
to  eat  a  Stilton  cheese  in  perfection  yon  most  not  only  have  one 
made  of  rich  milk,  bat  manage  it  well  after  it  is  nude.  To  hasten 
the  growth  of  green  mould,  saTcra!  pieces  of  monldy  or  OTer-ripe 
cheese  are  inserted  into  holee  made  for  the  pnrpaae  by  a  taster ; 
wine  or  ala  is  then  poored  in.  But  the  best  Btiltoos  do  not  reqnire 
Ihil,  tor  ^kay  are  in  perfection  when  the  inside  is  soft  and  rich, 
lika  bntter,  withont  any  appeacance  of  monldinass.  In  Franca, 
wh«  a  BtiltDn  has  beoome  Tery  dry,  deaJeiB  wash  it  sareral  times 
in  soft  water,  and  then  laj  it  in  a  cloth  moistened  with  wine  or 
linagBT  tin  it  becomes  son  and  mellow,  which  it  will  ineTitably 
do  ilit  be  a  rich  cheese.  This  simple  method  is  generally  prac- 
tiMd  in  Bwitzerlaod,  where  cheeses  are  kept  stored  for  many 

id  if  they  were  not  salt  and  dry  they  would  soon  be  the 

'      ■'"     '•  =-  •'•-11  pot  mto  a  shape  i-  "■- 


Bcai  utnrsUy  itan  honey  at  Iha  iqimcst  and  aatamost 
nU,  BDd  Ul-np  towards  tiM  osaln.  TbiM  ~'~"t.  Uw 
lid  t»  aboTa  Uuss  Uiat  are  in  pnaea  ot  taing  UM  sod 
bjr  bass  ctrtTlDg  boon  to  eaptf  ones  stion  thsm.    Mr. 

, «  lOO  Iks.  aacb  wen  Uleil  on  bli  sdlostdnc  prfnd^s— 

Itist  tfc  bj  mlslnc  the  iDpsi  iMfs  bj  itags,  and  thus  keeping  tha  base  at 
wark  BUT  Uw  enwna  of  Ibalr  hlTss.  Ur.  For  asld  bs  <ttd  oat  tfalnk  bta 
-Hm  AIM  on  aiu  otliar  pdncipla.  Yon  Ids  r« 
baaestb  tb*  tull  onss  is  quite  in  banasoj  wMh 
Jh  ofiialoiis  and  practice  of  Mx.  Poi.  Bat  Ibasa 
wba  bare  Bumavsd  tbs  StemrWa  Uies  for  yasii  spprove  tt  tha  amiity 
'-ipen  biAng  plscad  uppanuoat,  and  It  appean  thaj  fsacUsa  tbla  nude  of 
nlan,  and  ss  tbcr  sie  taoueM  pnedeal  sfilsrlans  wa  si*  btmnd  to  napaok 
Hlr  f^nloni.  Tbou^b  the;  bsTe  not  given  ut  good  iiiaimi.  or^  pasl^p^ 
□;  reaacHu  at  ■]!  for  placbig  ibe  emptf  lopers  sbow  the  full  onae,  donbtHis 
ley  are  able  Co  do  ».  We  abonld  In  thsnkf ol  If  oar  frlandi  will  gin  oa 
iw  reaacHu  tor  Dbooaing  tbe  coona  tbef  pamia.    Tba  subject  ia  izaportsnt 

I  full  (open  bdag  ranund  Inm  thalr  taJraa  ss  (sst  ss  Ihar  m  filled  lai 
nlabed. 
FoRKiav  iKsairra  [r.  nm  nQ     Ttin  liiaiiiili  liii  siiiliil  an  of  tbaspaelas 

tnclidad  asTeral  epacles  only  too  dsstraoUn  to  qHof- 
Inett.    Tbe  tiet  that  ttie  case  appcand  to  bs  iBCDnly 

abataalsto  tbs psmrttasDM;  thaws  belac  laid  ia 
La  wood,  tba  jouv  Wne  woaid  ■radnallj  wen  tbsdr 
IS  Um  iiMSCis  nnut  be  iSBeTsd  &wn  the  InJactad  can 
poor  of  tBuollDa,  or  tbey  Bigbt  bs  leased  Far  a  aboc^ 


oamcuiUf  ka4 
Ptinldie,  In  wl 
merap 


fern  of  »  cylinder,  S  or  9  inches  in  diameter.  When  it  is  saffldenH] 

-'-■     -    ' — ■ uad  ronnd  It  to  prerant  its  breaking, ant 

s  ocoasionally  powdered  with  flour,  and 
'  irdens  the  .... 


m  a  eloUi  or  tape  is  wound 

it  is  sH  on  a  shelf.    It  is  oc ,. ,  . — 

plunged  in  hot  water ;  this  hardens  the  outer  ooat,  and  faToura 
the  inteinal  fermantation,  which  ripens  it. — (CosssU's  Bmehvld 


HONEY  pRoepBcra 


Thb  last  paTagTai>h  of  Hr.  Pettigrew's  letter,  July  lllh,  is  most 
enconragine,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  verified  in  many  parta  '  "  " ' 
Britain.     Here  in  West  Korfonc  we  have  hitherto  had  a 


hope,  be  verified  in  many  parta  ot  Qr«At 

Norfolk  we  have  hitherto  lud  a  season  of 

ing  rather  than  honey-gathering,  though  there  was  much 


t  both  at  the  beginning  of  June.  The  latter  half  of  the  mouth 
was  ou  the  whole  unfavoiu^ble.  With  the  "  good  dme  ooming  " 
wbsih  Hr.  Pettigrew  promlBcs  us  the  mach-ne^ed  addltioa  to  our 
Blocks  may  be  of  great  service  next  year,  and  there  ruay  eten  be 
a  fair  amount  of  run  honey.  Bnt  it  is  now  too  late  to  expect 
h  from  supers,  and  those  that  do  get  filled  will  not  command 


for  early  supers  will  tell 

P.S. — Has  anyone  observed  the  rich  colour  of  the  early  comb 
this  year?  As  a  rale  the  first  combs  in  hire  or  snper  are  of  a 
delicate  straw  colour,  which  deepens  as  the  summer  advances. 
This  year  my  late  combs  are  the  [raler  of  the  two. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


phuaage,  bi] 

Gseb  gensrsUy 

wtilta  ICaUien,  aspeclslly  la  the  (all.    Illere  are  (reqaentl;  ouny  clisag< 
Ulu  plaee  after  <JilckenB  are  eight  make  old,  and  we  have  llttte  Wtatl< 
BurlnKthst  If  tbs]^  are  bbiek-ieatfaerad  now  tbey  will  not  rsmaln  ss.   _ 
Ua£^>(Kkfaw  Is  sn  ImpoHlbUlty.    It  la  the  oidv  Insdmlalbla  ooloar.    Our 
■dries  to  you  is  to  bay  tbs  eooks.  to  pat  thsm  mill  your  own.  sod  to  ohoose 

fnatsaand  9nmistrir>  sliaCtIng  yoorajaa  tofeatliar.    V-  *- " 

tbsss  dark  oocks  birds  ot  great  die,  and  maoj  of  thoss  I 
tsf  Admiral  Hornby  were  iei7  dark. 
ChjcssM  Pastisq  (r.  C,).— Foortetm  days  iea  Ions 


months-old  chicken  to  havv  I.    . 

wss  rather  longer  fasting,  yet  sirrrlved  an 

Htvbh  with  Old  Combs  (rvtepi).— 


1  lifed  (or  a  jou  after. 

lS  tbe  comba  ol  your  hlns  whit 

ka  tbeir  boney.    If  Uie  inmth 
'-  "^  beaa  In  tba  empty  hiv 
a  for  keeping  tban  tba  □ 
.  teat  o'cloi^ ;  the  proa 


be«sUIad,sndthnwlll 

OBSB.    Let  (be  baa  be  drives  on  as  eveolnc . 

Is  simple  and  assy. 

TUBS  OF  B0PER8  (A  J.Jj— Tbeoretlcslly  yon  are  rl^t  In ^_, 

la  pladog  a  tier  of  anpeia  on  a  hive  the  empty  one  tboold  be  next  the  hive 


MBTBOROLOOiail.  OBSraVAHOKB. 

CURim  BQtTABI,  LOnOOB. 
Lat.  II' tl- W  N.  1  Long.  0°  8- r  W.  1  Altltode,  111  (Bet. 


■'I      l-l-'M 


7  Blight  rain  la 


lOth.— ndrbotorercsist:  doll  clmdy  nenlaa-  [ersDlng. 

lllb.— Doll  bat  pleasant  moralng.  sDBoy  sod  bright  aftar  4  rjL:  vary  Una 
IJtb. — Fair  dmy  but  very  olomly, and  a' "  — * -...^^ 

eveoiug ;  dark  night, 
nth.— Very  WlBhC  Bnmny  Iiio™fn»,  elondy  didl  aftCmoil 
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A  very  nne  Wl 


le  week,  bat  without  ei 
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□?  In  tha  Tklue  of  Qi^""  "---■■- 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month  Week 


JULY  99— n,  1878. 
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87 
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» 

80 
31 
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If 

TU 
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Society  of  Arts  (AnniTenuy)  at  4  p Jf . 

Qnocket  Microscopical  Club  (Ajmlvexsary)  at  8  PJC. 

6  BUWDAT  AFTER  TRIiriTT. 

Hinckley  Show. 
Weaton<eaper-Kare  Show. 


ATsrage 

Temperatare  near 

Xondon. 


Day. 

76.0 

73.8 

73JS 

74.6 

76.2 

7ft.8 

76.1 


Night. 
60.6 
49.4 
50.6 
61.3 
61.4 
60.8 
60.4 


Mean. 
62.8 
61.6 
62.0 
62.9 
6S.8 
63.8 
62.7 


Snn 
RtBes. 


Sun 

Sets. 


h.    m. 


4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
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13 
16 
18 
19 
21 
23 
24 


h.    m. 
7    67 


7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
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63 
62 
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Moon 
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h«  nx. 

11  64 
mom. 

0  49 

2  0 

3  23 

4  61 
6  20 


Moon 
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h.  m. 

4  46 

6  48 

6  40 

7  18 

7  46 

8  7 
8  26 


Moon's 
Age. 

Cloek 
before 

^ 

Son. 

Tear. 

Days. 

m.  8. 

26 

6    15 

206 

26 

6    16 

207 

27 

6    16 

208 

28 

6    16 

209 

O 

6    IS 

310 

1 

6    11 

2U 

2 

6      9 

212 

(From  obeerratlcns  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  74,9'»;  and  its  night  temperature 


JUDGING  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

ROM  time  to  time  tiie  ftdvantages  of  the 
system  of  iudging  and  awarding  the  prizes 
at  the  great  London  horticultnral  exhibitions 
have  been  pointed  out,  aiid  the  corresponding 
disadvantages  of  the  modes  adopted  at  some 
local  shows  have  been  incidentally  alluded  to. 
The  two  systems  in  operation  may  be 
broadly  described  as  op^  judging' and  blindfold 
judging.  The  one  is  founded  on  the  principle 
of  trusting  to  liie  honour  of  judges,  the  other  is 
dictated  by  the  petty  and  paltiy  jealousies  of  local 
exhibitors.  In  theory  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
which  of  the  two  principles  is  the  better  ;  and  in  practice, 
at  least  in  regard  to  great  shows  of  a  general  character,  tiie 
principle  based  on  a  virtue  instead  of  the  one  founded  on 
something  of  a  very  different  character,  gives  by  far  the 
greater  amount  of  general  satisfaction.  The  one  mode  is 
circumlocutory,  cumbersome,  slow  in  being  carried  out,  and 
not  infrequently  results  in  inaccuracies  ;  the  other  is  simple 
in  its  nature,  essentially  expeditions  in  its  operation,  is 
seldom  attended  by  mistakes,  and  scarcely  ever  gives  cause 
for  complaint  by  any  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  exhioition. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  the  faults  of  the  blindfold  system 
of  judging  more  apparent  than  at  the  great  Show  at  Preston. 
The  manner  in  which  the  prizes  were  afi^ed  and  the  gene- 
ral administration  of  this  department  of  the  Exhibition 
constituted  the  greatest  blot  of  the  Show.  The  way  in 
which  the  offidaLs  were  worked  and  the  general  mudcUe  in 
which  they  were  involved  evoked  the  sympathies  of  those 
to  whom  the  work  would  have  been  easy  had  it  been  con- 
ducted on  the  usual  system  adopted  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultmnd  Society.  When  the  Society  holds  its  next  provincial 
Exhibition  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  duties  in  the 
department  alluded  to  will  be  administered  by  the  Society's 
officials,  and  that  the  common-sense  system  usually  in 
operation  will  not  be  departed  from  in  favour  of  one 
dictated  by  local  fancies,  prejudices,  or  jealousies,  and 
which  is  altogether  inferior. 

The  system  adopted  at  Preston  was  rude  in  comparison 
with  the  plan  that  it  was  permitted  to  supplant.  It  may 
be  well  to  contrast  the  two  systems  and  their  working. 

At  the  London  shows,  as  noticed  by  "  Exhibitor  "  on 
pa^e  50,  every  exhibitor's  name  and  f  till  address  is  plainly 
wntten  on  a  card,  on  which  is  alsoprinted  the  class,  number, 
and  designation  of  the  exhibit.  These  cards  are  placed  on 
the  several  collections  before  the  judges  commence  their 
duties,  tiie  cards  being  simply  turned  race  downwards,  and 
on  the  back  of  each  is  written  the  class  and  exhibitor's 
numbers,  which  are  all  the  judges  care  to  see  or  do  see. 
The  awards  are  made  to  the  numbers,  and  an  official  in 
attendance  on  each  set  of  judges  is  provided  with  a  supply 
of  boldly-printed  "fest  prize,"  "second  prize,"  "tnird 
prize,"  and  "extra  prize"  slips  ^"highly  commended"  and 
"  commended "  slips  being  also  in  readiness  if  required), 
which  he  places  on  the  successful  exhibits,  at  the  same 
time  turning  the  cards,  and  the  work  is  done.    There  can 
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be  no  delay  nor  error  where  this  plan  is  adopted.  The 
judging  and  affixing  of  the  prize  cards  are  done  simultane- 
ously, the  reporters  can  discnarge  their  duties  correctly  and 
expeditiously — ^which  is  not  of  less  importance  to  the  general 
public  than  to  the  Societj^ — and  all  is  in  readiness  for  the 
visitors,  who  can  see  just  what  they  desire  to  see  the  moment 
they  enter  the  show. 

That  is  the  open,  judge-trusting,  common-sense  system 
of  procedure  which  works  so  smoothly  and  so  well  at  all 
London  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  the  plant  and  fruit  shows  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  the  shows  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  the  National  Pelargonium  Society,  the  National 
Auricula  Society,  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  So- 
ciety, and  at  many  suburban  exhibitions.  London  exhibitors 
and  critics  are  as  keen  as  most  people,  but  a  complaint  is 
practicallv  unheard  of  in  connection  with  the  awards  at  the 
shows  reierred  to. 

The  blindfold  system  as  adopted  at  Preston  was  worked 
as  follows : — Exhibitors'  numbers  and  class  numbers  were 
alone  placed  on  the  cards  befc^e  the  Judges.  The  awards 
were  made  and  attendants  conveyed  the  slips  to  the 
office.  The  names  of  the  successful  exhibitors  were  then 
searched  for,  three  or  four  officials  clustering  round  one 
book,  and  then  having  to  refer  to  other  books  for  gardeners' 
names,  addresses,  &c.  The  names  were  then  written  on  the 
prize  cards.  Another  body  of  assistants  then  conveyed  the. 
cards  back  to  the  Show,  and  after  some  ^uble — often 
considerable  in  findine  their  places — affixed  th«m  to  the 
exhibits.  But  after  all  the  time  occupied  an^  all  the  labour 
expended  no  addresses  were  written  on  the  -cards,  and  not 
always  the  name  of  the  gardener ;  while  ^  ^her  instances 
the  name  of  the  gardener  was  given  witfa^the  honour  of 
"  Esq."  attached,  the  name  of  the  owner  eb  the  collections 
being  omitted.  Yet  with  all  these  imp«rfections  three 
hours  or  more  elapsed  before  all  the  awards  were  affixed  ; 
whereas  by  the  London  system  the  work  is  done  in  two 
minutes.  The  faults  alluded  to — ^for  faults  they  are — ^per- 
tain wholly  to  the  system  and  not  to  the  officials  who  carried 
it  out.  No  body  of  men  could  have  worked  harder  than 
did  those  engaged  in  this  department  at  Preston,  and  if 
they  had  been  under  a  less  cool  head  than  that  of  Mr 
Moore  the  work  would  not  have  been  executed  so  well  as 
it  was. 

The  object,  it  is  presumed,  of  blindfold  judging  is  to 
remove  any  cause  of  mistrust  that  might  arise  lest  the 
judges  should  favour  any  particular  exhibitor.  It  is  simply 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  judges  having  a  reputation  at 
stake  would  do  other  than  judge  justly;  but  even  if  they 
were  disposed  to  act  otherwise,  the  numbering  system  would 
not  only  not  prevent  their  doing  so  but  womd  afisist  them  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  they  know  by  the  plants,  &c., 
whose  collections  they  are  judging,  so  that  in  point  of  fact 
the  numbering  system  is  all  a  farce.  When  the  exhibitors' 
names  are  placed  with  the  collections,  although  the  judges 
do  not  see  then^  nor  want  to  see  them,  that  is  the  best 
possible  securi^  that  can  be  devised  that  everything  will 
oe  judged  strictly  on  its  merits.  If  the  judges  did  other- 
wise they  would  simply  have  no  defence ;   but   if  they 
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judged  under  number  the  very  numbers  would  afford  them 
valuable  shelter.  Let  the  judges  be  trusted,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  and  the  same  satisfaction  will  be  given  at  the  large  country 
shows  that  is  such  a  striking  and  pleasant  feature  of  the 
XiOndon  exhibitions. 


ROSE  SHOWING. 


As  Mr.  Hinton  says,  ever  since  the  Bose  election,  articles 
have  been  appearing  in  the  Journal  discussing  the  various 
points  of  an  exhibition  Bose  ;  and  the  one  point  upon  which 
nearly  all  the  writers  seem  to  agree  is  that  a  medium-sircd 
Hose  having  good  form,  colour,  freshness,  &c.,  should  nuik 
above  a  larger  Bose  lacking  either  of  these  points.  An  in- 
stance is  mentioned  by  o;ie  writer  of  a  gentleman  setting  up 
a  stand  of  undersized  Boses  in  a  small  box,  so  that  they  were 
brought  close  together,  and  were  consequently  awarded  the 
prize,  being  referred  to  as  a  nice  even  lot ;  while  another  stand 
containing  some  larger  blooms  was  compared  to  a  lot  of 
Cochins*  and  bantams*  ^gs  mixed  up  together.  But  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  Judges  at  Hereford  (I  have  not  the  least  idea 
who  they  were)  were  of  a  different  opinion.  This  makes  it 
more  desirable  that  the  suggestion  of  printing  the  names  of 
the  judges  on  the  sdiedules  should  be  carried  out 

In  "  Wyld  Savage's"  glowing  word-picture  of  the  above 
"Show  (and  what  a  masterly  hand  he  is  at  this  work  I)  there 
are  four  points  of  excellence  mentioned  about  Mr.  Jowitt's 
•stand  of  thirty-six,  and  three  faults  about  Mr.  Baker'^— viz., 
"Mt.  Jowitt's  was  more  even,  had  more  Teas,  were  more 
varied  in  colour,  and  the  arrangement  was  a  little  better; 
Mr.  Baker  spoilt  his  box  by  inserting  in  the  back  row  a  large 
coarse  bloom ;  his  Capitaine  Christy  was  a  little  past,  and 
three  Boses  were  a  little  undersized ;"  and  yet  he  was  awarded 
the  first  place  !  This  seems  Uke  the  reverse  of  the  case  referred 

to  above. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  I  am  not  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Jowitt's 
disappointed  at  his  defeat.  I  never  to  my  knowledge  saw  him, 
neither  do  I  know  Mr.  Baker.  I  simply  write  in  the  hope 
that  the  cognoscenti  will  write  further  upon  the  subject  of  Boss 
showing  and  judging,  and  so  the  smaller  fry  will  gain  in- 
formation, and  perhaps  some  may  fall  to  the  lot  of —A  LOYEB 
OF  Bose  Shows. 

P.S,— What  about  the  rules  for  judging  decided  upon  by 
the  National  Bose  Society  ?  [They  are  published  in  another 
column. — Eds.] 

SEAaONABLE  NOTES  ON  FBUIT  TBEES. 

Should  the  present  fine  weather  which  we  have  experienced 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  last  much  longer,  we  shall 
liear  no  complaints  next  year  of  fruit  trees  bearing  badly 
•through  the  wood  not  having  been  well  ripened.  No  doubt 
this  is  often  one  of  the  causes  of  a  dencient  fruit  crop, 
and  it  is  also  veiT  often  the  cause  of  fruit  trees  losing  their 
4)ranches  and  fine  healthy-looking  limbs  dying-off  at  all  times 
of  the  year  without  any  apparent  cause.  But  allow  me  to 
Atate  that  when  this  takes  place  I  think  it  is  frequently  as 
much  the  fault  of  the  cultivator  as  the  absence  of  sim  or  any 
other  cause.  If  we  may  judge  other  people's  trees  from  our 
own  they  will  have  made  a  great  quantitv  of  wood  during  the 
early  wet  part  of  this  season,  and  to  allow  early  spring  and 
summer  growths  of  this  kind  to  "hang  as  they  grow  "  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  or  until  they  are  pruned  and  nailed 
again,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  no  amount  of  sun  will  have 
fruitfully  matured  tiie  wood,  simply  because  in  masses  of 
young  wood  the  sun  only  scorches  a  few  of  the  leaves  on  the 
face  and  never  penetrates  to  the  base  of  the  shoots,  which  is 
the  chief  fruit  repository  of  another  year. 

It  is  some  weeks  since  we  went  over  all  our  trees,  and  they 
are  now  being  gone  over  again.  On  the  wall  trees  all  the 
shoots  which  have  grown  straight  out  were  cut-in  to  2  or 
B  inches  from  where  they  started,  and  where  there  was  room 
to  extend  the  branches  the  points  were  left  untouched.  The 
standards  were  treated  in  much  the  same  way,  only  some  of 
the  leading  shoots  were  cut  at  8  or  10  inches  from  the  base, 
and  the  others  from  2  to  3  inches.  Before  doing  this  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  see  the  maiu  stems  of  many  of  the  trees, 
and  to  leave  such  a  quantity  of  wood  with  tl^  intention  of  its 
ripening  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  bur  after  the  shoots 
had  been  shortened  the  sun  and  air  penetrated  freely  to  every 
part  of  the  wood,  and  whatever  our  crops  fail  for  next  year,  it 
will  not  be  for  the  absence  of  hard  wood  and  plump  eyes  or 


buds.  The  work  at  the  second  pruning  is  light,  as  it  is  only  a 
twig  of  a  second  g^wth  here  ana  there  that  has  to  be  taken  off, 
and  the  leading  points  which  were  left  last  time  tied-in.  Many 
will  say  they  have  no  time  to  go  over  their  trees  in  this  manner, 
and  I  know  it  is  the  case  in  many  gardens  where  there  is  onl^ 
one  man  to  do  the  work  of  three ;  but  even  in  cases  where  this 
false  economy  is  carried  out,  I  strongly  advise  that  whatever 
else  is  neglected  try  to  find  time  just  now  to  cut-in  the  wood 
of  your  fruit  trees.  Do  not  leave  it  until  winter  when  there 
is  more  time,  as  tiien  all  the  good  influences  of  the  summer, 
and  especially  of  the  sun,  will  be  lost. 

Pears,  Plums,  Apples,  and  Apricots  may  always  be  "  spurred  " 
in ;  but  Peaches  and  Cherries,  especially  MoreUos,  should  have 
the  strongest  shoots  tied  in  and  all  the  weakly  or  superfluous 
growths  cut  away.  It  is  this  that  insures  the  thorough  ripening 
of  the  fruit-bearing  wood,  as  well  as  balancing  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  doing  that  justice  to  it  which  every  tree  deserves 
that  is  expected  to  produce  a  fair  supply  of  fruit  The  more 
wood  there  is  on  the  tree  the  greater  is  the  demand  for  atten- 
tion, and  the  more  shaded  the  situation  may  be  the  greater 
the  necessity  of  exposioff  the  permanent  growth.  Apart  from 
the  advantfl^e  the  trees  derive  from  work  of  this  sort  now  it  is 
a  gain  in  other  ways  ;  as  where  cutting  off  the  shoots  is  done 
carefully  now  little  or  no  winter  pruning  is  required,  and  the 
wounds  at  the  points  of  the  spurs  are  healed  over  without 
being  exposed  to  severe  weather  in  winter. 

We  do  not  nail-in  the  shoots  of  our  Peach  trees  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  cut  from  the 
Currant  bushes,  the  leaves  stripped  off,  and  the  shoots  pressed 
back  with  them,  each  end  being  fixed  behind  some  of  the  old 
nailed-in  branches.  This  holds  them  very  well  until  the  trees 
are  overhauled  in  winter,  and  at  the  same  time  it  opens 
up  the  Currant  bushes  by  using  their  young  shoots,  when 
time  will  allow,  Oooseberries,  Itaspberries,  and  all  kinds  of 
small  bushes  are  benefited  by  havmg  their  wood  thinned  at 
the  present  time. — ^A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 


BUILDING  A  aBEENHOUSE. 

In  the  construction  of  a  greenhouse,  he  who  best  combines 
strength,  liehtness,  and  soundness  is  most  succenful,  for  these 
are  the  fundamental  points  of  most  importance.  Add  to  them 
a  good  method  of  ventilation,  of  staging,  of  affording  artificial 
heat  when  necessary,  use  good  materials,  let  the  workmanship 
be  honest,  strong,  and  true,  and  you  will  have  all  that  is  essen- 
tial in  your  building  and  nothing  that  is  superfiuous.  Orna- 
mental ridging,  porticos,  ironwork,  may  of  course  be  added 
ad  libitum  accoraing  to  individual,  fancy,  but  they  are  un- 
necessary, and  need  not,  therefore,  be  taken  into  account  iu 
a  paper  devoted  solely  to  mattere  of  practical  importance. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  assistance  about  the  details  of  a 
span-roofea  greenhouse  about  20  feet  wide,  and  I  have  made  a 
few  sectional  drawings  calculated  to  set  the  matter  clearly 
before  him  and  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Joumid  to  whom 
such  hints  are  likely  to  prove  useful.  Fig.  A  represents  a 
transverse  section  of  a  plain  serviceable  structure,  oiawn  to  a 
scale  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  points  of  import- 
ance, and  to  which  attention  must  be  given,  are  : — 

The  Roof.— This  is  only  5  feet  high  at  the  eaves  and  10  feet 
at  the  apex.  It  consists  simply  of  fixed  rafters  morticed  into 
a  ridge-lx)ard  at  top  and  an  eave-board  at  bottom.  The  width 
of  the  ridge-board  (fig.  b)  depends  upon  that  of  the  sashbttrs. 
Two  inches  will  be  thick  enough  for  the  house  we  are  treating 
of.  Fig.  c  represents  a  section  of  the  beading  fastened  by 
screws  or  nails  to  the  top  of  the  ridge-board,  as  in  fig.  d,  to 
preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the  weather  as  well  as  to  impart 
finish  to  the  building.  Fig.  D  also  shows  how  the  sashbars  are 
morticed  into  the  ridge-board,  1,  1,  and  how  a  groove,  2,  2,  for 
the  glass  is  ploughed  in  the  ridge-board  above  each  tesion.  In 
glazing  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  thrust  the  glass  to  the 
top  of  these  grooves,  so  as  to  m^e  the  ridge  weather-proof. 
The  size  of  the  sashbars  is  determined  by  their  length  and 
whether  it  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  roof  with  stays  or 
pillars  with  such  excellent  supports  as  shown  in  fig.  A.  A  bar 
of  the  form  shown  in  i)g.  b,  2^  inches  by  |  at  its  widest  part, 
answers  very  well,  with  every  fifth  bar  like  the  section 'fig.  F, 
in  size  3f  inches  by  2.  When  interior  supports  are  not  used 
the  bars  should  be  3  inches  by  1^,  with  every  eighth  bar 
3^  inches  by  3.  I  have  given  all  these  bars  a  thorough  trial 
and  can  recommend  them.  The  eave-board  (fig.  o)  should  be 
4  inches  by  2,  bevelled  as  shown,  and  with  the  small  semicireular 
groove  1  to  prevent  any  moisture  creeping  into  the  house  under 
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the  eaTes,  as  will  happen  withoat  the  groove*  In  exposed 
windy  sitiiAtioDB  additional  strength  may  leadily  be  imparted 
by  bolting  a  few  iron  braces  to  tbe  angles  of  the  builcung  at 
any  conTenient  point,  as  in  &g,  H.  Pieces  cf  bar  iron  bent  to 
the  required  angle,  flattened,  and  holes  pierced  at  the  ends  by 
ft  blacksmith,  answer  admirably,  and  are  neat  enough  in  ap- 
pearance when  painted* 


The  roof  snpport  which  I  hare  designed  for  this  honse, 
though  somewhat  noyel,  is,  I  think,  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
method.  It  consists  of  central  pillars  with  two  arms  spring* 
ing  through  the  central  tier  of  tne  stage  at  abont  9  f  oet  apart. 
The  hanging  baskets,  1, 1,  have  a  comiterpoise  at  the  end  of 
a  chain  or  cord  running  over  a  wheel,  so  as  to  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  will  for  convenience  in  watering  and  inspection  of 


J~L 


Fig.  9^— Flan  of  ansxirHousB. 


the  plants.  The  effect  of  two  such  rows  of  baskets  when  well 
fillea  would  be  i>lea8ing  and  materially  enhance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  interior.  To  those  who  prefer  the  usual  plan  of 
aide  pillars  fig.  i  will  be  useful,  as  showing  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tional portion  of  such  a  pillar,  with  a  slot  cast  in  tbe  top  to 
admit  a  flat  iron  bar  on  eage,  1,  running  along  under  the  roof 
from  end  to  end,  and  forming  a  capital  support^  so  slight  as  to 
make  no  appreciable  shade,  and  yet  very  strong ;  in  size  it  is 
3  inches  hy  half  an  inch.  The  brackets  for  hanging  shelves  in 
fig.  A,  2,  2,  are  objectionable  as  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the 
interior,  but  such  shelves  are  so  useful  that  I  liave  shown  where 
thev  diould  be  placed  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  com- 
piled to  use  them. 


The  JXdei, — Here  the  sashbars  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
roof,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  large  size,  which,  as  they 
help  to  support  the  roof,  are  8  inches  by  8.  Thev  are  morticed 
into  the  wall  plate  J,  which  is  about  6  inches  oy  2^  or  8,  as 
may  pove  most  suitable,  and  into  an  eave  plate  K,  4  inches  by 
24.  The  angle  pieces  for  the  comers  of  the  building,  l,  are 
inches  bv  8,  and  have  rebates,  1, 1,  for  glazing  and  for  ven- 
btors  to  shut  into.  When  side  ventilators  are  introduced,  8, 8, 
fig.  A,  they  consist  simply  of  a  frame  2^  inches  by  1^,  grooved 
for  the  glass,  with  sasnbais  morticed  into  the  frame,  and  are 
suspended  by  hinges  to  a  fixed  bar  2^  inches  by  1^,  into  the 
upper  side  of  which  the  top  side  fixed  sashbars  are  morticed. 
Altiiiough  mention  is  made  of  side  ventilators,  it  is  by  no  means 
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intended  to  imply  that  they  are  an  indispenBable  necessi^i  for 
if  the  roof  yentilation  be  out  thorough,  side  ventilation  is  not 
wanted,  and  fixed  sides  point  of  course  to  a  considerable 
gayiog.  Let,  therefore,  the  roof  yentilators  run  from  end  to 
end  of  the  roof,  and  consist  of  a  clear  space  of  quite  2  feet  in 
width,  so  as  to  admit  such  a  large  volume  of  air  as  to  insure  a 
brisk  and  thorough  circulation.  Avoid  a  cheap  opening  ap- 
pu^tus,  let  it  be  strong,  and  yet  so  easy  that  a  touch  may  set 
it  in  motion.  The  best  principle  is  that  of  a  spiral  shaft  and 
stout-jointed  levers  by  which  the  ventilators  may  be  regulated 
to  a  nicety.  The  brickwork  of  the  sides  and  ends  consists  of 
five  courses  above  ground  and  six  courses  below,  inclusive  of 
the  footings.  The  walls  are  9  inches  thick,  and  the  footings 
are  respectively  13^,  18,  and,  22^  inches,  so  that  a  yard  in 
length  of  wall  and  footings  will  require  112  bricks,  and  to 
make  enough  mortar  for  five  hundred  bricks  it  requires  three 
bushels  of  new  grey  lime  and  eighteen  bushels  of  sand. 

The  doors  should  be  1^  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  doorposts 
4  inches  by  3,  vrith  rebates  and  beading  as  in  fig.  M  ;  rebate  1  is 
for  door  and  2  for  glass.  The  central  stage  has  upright  sup- 
ports 2  inches  by  2  (see  4,  fig.  A),  and  the  braces  (see  5,  fig.  A) 
are  3  inches  by  2.  The  strips  forming  the  shelves  are  2  inches 
by  1,  with  half -inch  spaces  between  every  two  strips.  The 
woodwork  of  the  side  stages  is  of  the  same  size. 

The  glass  for  the  roof  to  be  21 -oz.  seconds ;  size  of  squares, 
20  inches  by  12 ;  and  for  the  sides  and  ends  16-oz.  answers 
very  well.  The  hot-water  pipes  to  be  4-inch  and  slightly 
elevated  above  the  floor  on  pipe  stands  as  shown.  The  scale 
is  only  for  fig.  A. — Edward  Luckhubst. 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

Anthubium  Bakebi,  a  new  species,  is  bearing  splendid 
fruit  in  the  house  No.  1.  It  is  always  pleasing  to  note  the 
adaptation  of  a  novelty  to  some  special  purpose;  and  this, 
unlike  any  other  species  we  remember,  has  decidedly  orna- 
mental and  persistent  fruit,  and  appears  suitable  for  Rowing 
in  a  loose  arrangement  of  cut  flowers.  To  such,  an  addition  of 
this  kind  is  both  in  good  taste  and  generally  attractive.  The 
berries  are  scarlet  and  grow  very  densely  on  a  spike  4  inches 
long ;  its  spathe  is  small  and  green  without  any  beauty.  In 
habit  this  plant  is  similar  to  A.  Schertzerianum,  but  is  quite 
distinct  in  its  long,  narrow,  coriaceous  leaves.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Costa  Rica. 

In  the  herbaceous  department  Fritillaria  Hookeri,  an  impor- 
tant and  quite  recent  Introduction,  has  just  flowered.  It  is  so 
intermediate  in  character  as  to  be  classed  with  almost  equal 
propriety  among  the  Lilies,  and  this  witii  its  unusual  colour, 
a  pale  lilac,  makes  it  a  most  interesting  plant.  Its  nearest 
ally,  F.  macTophylla,  is  perhaps  best  known  as  Lilium  Thom- 
sonianum,  but  we  follow  Mr.  Baker,  who  has  devoted  the  most 
critical  study  to  this  as  well  as  to  most  other  groups  of  Mono- 
cotyledons. The  peculiarity  of  its  colour  is  immediately 
noticed,  and  also  that  there  is  no  tessellation,  then,  iliat  the 
bracts  form  but  one  series  with  the  leaves.  The  lowest  flower 
is  subtended  by  a  leaf  of  considerable  size,  and  the  highest  by 
a  small  bract.  It  grows -about  a  foot  high,  and  bears  five  or 
six  flowers  an  inch  long.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  discovered  this 
Fritillaiy  in  the  temperate  region  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya, 
where  it  grows  at  a  height  of  9000  to  10,000  feet,  and  to  Mr. 
Elwes  is  due  the  credit  of  ite  introduction.  Primula  capitata 
is  a  rarity  of  great  merit  on  the  rockwork.  It  has  a  dense 
head  of  remarluibly  deep  blue-purple  flowers,  and  the  scape  is 
covered  with  a  dense  white  meal,  making  it  still  more  attrac- 
tive. It  was  introduced  some  years  ago,  but  we  believe  had 
been  lost  till  recently.  The  new  Delphinium  Cashmerianum 
is  also  in  flower ;  it  has  blue  flowers  and  very  dwaxf  habit, 
whi(^  makes  it  suitable  for  positions  to  which  most  other 
species  are  not  adapted.  On  the  strip  of  rockwork  devoted  to 
the  order  in  the  herbaceous  ground  we  find  Sednm  semper- 
vivoides,  a  rare  species  not  unlike  Sempervivum  in  foliage, 
but  when  it  flowers  is  strikingly  like  a  small  scarlet-flowered 
Rochea.  Umbilicus  Sempervivum,  now  past  its  best,  is'  also 
worthy  of  note ;  it  has  a  pretty  rosette  of  broad  leaves  and 
with  a  laige  number  of  pale  pink  flowers.  Antholyza  angusta 
and  A.  Meriana  var.  Ludwigii  are  Irids  of  great  merit  for  Uie 
open  ground,  appearing  as  they  do  to  be  hardy.  The  first  is 
aoarl^  and  the  latter  inclines  towarda  salmon.  Both  are  of 
aimilar  shape,  having  long  tubular  flowers  with  spreading  limb. 

Habrothamnus  anrantiacos  is  quite  a  picture  in  the  house 
No.  4,  and  we  venture  to  draw  attentiosi  to  it^  since,  though 
not  new,  it  is  still  uncommon  and  known  to  few.    The  panicles 


are  a  foot  long  and  composed  of  numberless  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  pUnted  out,  and  in  that  w^,  like  its  relative 
H.  elegans,  appears  to  do  much  the  best,  flerberidopsis  coral- 
Una,  perhaps  the  most  ornamental  of  climbing  BerbeiidSy  is 
now  profusely  bearing  its  globular  deep  red  flowers. 

Trapa  natans  is  flowering  and  fruiting  freely  in  the  Ylctoria 
tank.  It  is  known  usually  as  the  Water  CAiestnut— sometimes, 
however,  as  Water  Caltrops,  from  its  r^emblance  to  an  instm- 
ment  of  ancient  warfare  used  to  impede  the  progress  of  cavalry 
by  strewing  it  on  the  ground.  It  has  considerable  interest 
and  vidue,  the  first  on  account  of  ite  peculiar  fruit,  the  horns 
of  which,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  are  the  enlarged  persistent 
sepals.  Here  the  transition  is  clearly  seen.  In  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  very  abundant,  the  farinaceous  pjart  is  made 
into  bread  and  also  is  eaten  raw  extensively ;  it  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  ancient 
Thraclans.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  valuable 
introduction  to  this  coun^  and  might  be  naturalised.  The 
possibility  of  its  becoming  so  is  more  than  doubtful,  since  it 
rarely  flowers  under  cultivation  out  of  doors,  and  still  more 
rarely  fruits.  In  the  Victoria  tank,  too,  it  seems  to  enjoy  the 
temperature  of  86^  Fahr.,  and  is  quite  at  home.  The  floating 
triangular-toothed  leaves  form  elegant  radiant  clusters,  and 
the  petioles  have  a  spindle-shaped  swelling  analogous  to  that 
of  Pontederia  crassipes. 

In  the  Palm  house  maybe  noted  an  Acanthad,  evidently 
useful  and  ornamental,  but  still  unknown,  we  believe,  out  of 
Kew.  This  is  Beleperone  plumbaginif  olia,  a  native  of  Brazil. 
It  branches  freely  into  many  slender  stems,  which  arch  in  a 
graceful  manner.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  2  or  3 
inches  long,  each  in  ite  axil  bearing  a  cluster  of  flowers  in 
shape  and  colour  much  like  those  of  the  old  favourite  Justicia 
camea,  but  slightly  reduced  in  size.  In  the  Lily  house  Batatas 
paniculatus,  a  splendid  climber  with  lilac  flowers,  similar  in 
shape  to  those  oi  Ipomsa  Horsfalliso,  but  still  larger,  is  grow- 
ing round  the  rails  of  tiie  tank  at  a  fkst  rate,  and  bids  fiur  to 
form  for  it  a  floral  wreath. 

Among  choice  omamentel  shrubs  we  notice  several  to  be 
very  fine  at  Kew.  Rosa  moschata  has  free  growth,  suiteble 
for  rambling  over  rocks  or  roots,  and  tl^e  profusion  of  single 
white  flowers  makes  it  highly  attractive.  Among  the  Ligus- 
trums  we  know  of  none  more  graceful  than  L.  sinense ;  it  has 
light-looking  foliage,  and  the  panicles  of  white  fiowers  have 
had  a  fine  Sstect  in  several  shrubberies.  Spiraea  Nobleana  is 
in  fine  condition,  and  the  less  known  S.  arisf  olia  will  shortly 
have  an  appearance  almost  equal  to  masses  of  Hoteia. 

Scolymus  maculatus,  a  Thistle-like  plant  with  many  stems 
of  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  is  now  the  most  showy  of  herb- 
aceous plants  at  Kew.  It  grows  about  3  feet  high,  and  for 
the  wild  garden  is  a  splenSd  plant  Salvias  are  interesting 
to  many,  and  a  species  we  have  not  before  seen  is  S.  &rinacea  ; 
it  grows  erect,  bearing  pretty  ovate  smooth  leaves,  with  spikes 
of  delicate  blue  flowers,  each  with  a  white  spot  on  lower  lip. 
Veronica  devoniensis  forms  a  neat-growing  dense  shrub ;  the 
leaves  are  small,  and  the  racemes  of  white  flowers  are  number- 
less. Phlomis  fruticosa,  the  Jerusalem  Sage,  is  an  old  favourite 
well  known  to  many,  and  one  of  the  most  quaint  plante  for 
select  shrubberies. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

This  was  in  every  respect  a  good  one,  and  showed  a  marked 
improvement  on  the  last  held.  Some  of  the  best  exhibits  came 
from  very  unpromising  localities,  being  uncomfortably  near  to  the 
Black  Count^,  and  consequently  reflected  greater  credit  on  the 
exhibitor  for  the  extra  care  and  attention  neoesaarilybeatowed 
on  them ;  in  fact  being  a  sood  instance  of  what  competition  will 
encourage  men  to  do  under  diflculties.  The  best  collection  of 
plants  was  staged  by  Mr.  Tavlor,  gardener  to  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  who 
was  also  first  in  the  classes  ror  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  fine- 
f oliaged  plants,  a  collection  of  fruit,  Pines,  Peaches,  and  Tomatoes. 
Mr.  Sucknell,  gardener  to  H.  Lovatt,  Esc}.,  was  fiiat  in  the  clssscs 
for  a  single  specimen  foliage  ^ant,  Achimenes,  and  Cocksoombs. 
Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to  £.  f.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  first  for  Black 
and  White  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  Caloeolarias^  and  a  single  plant  in 
bloom.  Mr.  Coleman^  gardener  to  W.  Bayliss,  Esq.,  was  first  for 
British FemSjO-loxinias, and  Caladiums.  Mr.  Crowe, gtadsnm to 
Stavelv  Hill,  Esq..  M.P.,  was  first  for  Zonal  Pelargonfoms,  Pota- 
toes, arc.  Mr.  Witts,  gardener  to  D.  North,  Esq.,  was  fiist  far 
Exotic  Ferns  and  the  heaviest  bunch  of  Grapes ;  and  Mx.  Dean. 
gardener  to  R.  Kittle,  Esq.,  for  Pelargoniums,  a  coUectian  m 
plants,  Balaams,  Ac  The  competition  in  the  Fuchsia  claases  waa 
very  spirited,  tne  first  prize  bemg  well  won  by  Mr.  Collins,  gar- 
dener to  E.  F.  Gough^  Esq.,  who  was  also  sucoettful  in  ouier 
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cluses.  Tliere  was  an  extcaoidiiiftry  competition  in  the  dasa  for 
a  pot  of  Mnak,  Mr.  Terry,  an  amatenr,  winning  with  a  plant  fully 
a  yard  high.  The  Show  remained  open  for  two  days  and  was 
well  attended. 

STANDAKD  ROSES  AT  RATHRONAN  MANOR, 

GLONMEL. 

AiTXious  to  Bee  a  snperior  stock  of  standards  well  grown  in 
Ireland,  and  to  inqnire  into  the  mode  of  prooednre,  I  visited 
the  beantifnlly  sitiiated  conntiy  residence  of  "Jndge"  Gh}tigh 
as  he  is  popularly  called  here,  and  was  shown  oyer  &e  gardens 
and  grounds  by  Mr.  =  Mulcahy^'by  whom  they  are  managed. 
We  were  stmck  at  the  entrance  by  the  tall  colonnade  of 
stately  Beeches,  and  with  their  gently  imdnlating  grassy 
slopes  on  each  side  of  the  ayenne.  The  lawn  was  studded  here 
ana  there  with  old  majestic-looking  forest  trees  that  must 
haye  brayed  many  a  storm  and  seen  yean  of  time  and  change. 
After  a  look  through  a  carefully  cultiyated  yegetable  and  fmt 
gttden,  well-stocked  yineiy  (the  Grapes  being  a  hcAyy  crop), 
and  one  of  the  most  neat  and  tasty  greenhouses  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  see,  we  come  to  the  pleasure  ground  and  flower  garden 
terraced  immediately  in  front  of  the  mansion.  This  space  is 
divided  into  two  squares,  and  ^ong  the  maigin  of  these  we 
found  the  immediate  object  of  our  visit,  a  profuse  bloom  of 
healthy  and  weU-grown  standard  Roses — a  splendid  contrast 
wilii  &e  carpet  bedding  and  anbtropixsal  gardening.  Four 
beds  of  Tuberous  Begonias  particularly  were  also  7ery  striking. 

There  are  peculiar  circumstances  where  Hie  Rose  must  be 
cultivated  as  a  climber,  as  on  walls,  trellises,  or  pillars— cases, 
and  too  rare,  where  it  should  be  employed  as  a  Mdder.  None 
can  compare,  however,  in  my  opinion  to  the  standard  shape 
and  habit  of  growth.  As  there  are  always  beginners  in  Rose 
culture,  and  as  Ihe  present  is  the  season  for  budding,  a  few 
notes  thereon  may  be  seasonable. 

Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  bod  on  the  Briar  where 
found  growing,  with  the  view  of  transferring  when  established ; 
but  such  experiments  are  generally  4iot  repeated.  A  better 
plan  is  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  clean,  healthy,  and 
sufficiently  advanced  Briars  in  the  autumn,  and  transplant 
them  in  lines  in  a  cool  and  rich  border  of  the  vegetable  garden, 
trhnming  the  roots  and  heads  with  judgment,  ^ere  they  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  the  superfluous  buds  are  rubbed  ofl^  leaving 
only  shoots  on  which  you  intend  to  operate.  In  July  they  are 
glowing  vlgozously,  and  as  soon  as  buds  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced they  should  be  inserted.  If  you  have  them  not,  no 
gentleman  or  gardener  will  refuse  them  to  yon.  Success  in 
budding  very  much  depends  on  the  state  of  ibe  weather,  dull 
damp  weather  conducing  much  to  success ;  but  it  should  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  that  your  main  object  is  to  insert  the  bud  on 
the  stock  as  it  was  growing  on  the  parent  stem,  and  to  take 
every  precaution  that  it  receives*  £bw  checks.  Anything  that 
induces  reciprocity  of  sap-circulation  between  stock  and  bud, 
as  damp  moss,  a  Cabbage  leaf,  &c.,  in  parching  weather  will 
materisuly  conduce  to  success.  Rather  than  attempt  describing 
the  process  of  budding,  I  say  to  banners.  Go  and  insert  half  a 
doaen  bods  nnder  the  direction  of  an  expert^  and  youvnll,  alter 
understanding  the  object  in  view,  be  ever  after  able  to  do  it 
for  yourself. 

At  Rathronan,  the  soil  being  of  a  loamy  nature,  the  Dog 
Rose  answered  admirably  as  a  stock.  In  adjoining  localities 
Roses  only  succeed  well  on  the  Manetti.  For  instance,  at 
Minella  Gloire  de  Dijon,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Maigottin,  Fran- 
cois Arago,  and  many  others  were  found  only  to  succeed  well 
on  the  Manetti  stock  by  the  intelligent  head  gardener  there. 
As  to  soil,  nothing  is  better  than  a  good  old  loam  with  a  suit- 
able admixture  of  old  decayed  manure.  The  typical  manure  is 
one  or  two-years-old  hotbed,  well  deoomposed.  Thus  prepared 
as  here,  the  new  Roses  are  removed  as  required  from  their 
lines  in  the  ye|:etable  garden  border ;  and  with  due  attention 
to  pruning  and  disbnoding  for  some  time  until  the  requisite 
form  and  shape  are  attained  success  will  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  reward  your  exertions 

'  The  following  are  the  principal  Roses  that  flourish  well  as 
siandards  in  this  part  of  Ireland — 

SyMd  Psrpe&tals, — Beauty  of  Waltham,  rosy  carmine; 
Caiaries  Lefebvxe,  velvety  dimson ;  BugdneAppest,  dark  dim* 
son ;  John  Hopper,  rosy  crimson ;  Jides  Margottin,  cbeny ; 
Baron  Rothschild,  cannine ;  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  vermilion ; 
Madame  Rivers,  flesh ;  Steateur  Yaisse,  scarlet ;  Yictor  Verdier, 
dieny  rose ;  Miss  Ingram,  white,  with  centre  flesh.  The  fore- 
going are  old-estabhshed  &vourites,  and  the  following  are 
very  superior  kinds  more  recently  introduced — Etienne  I^vet, 


almost  thomlesB,  carmine  red ;  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  purple ; 
Bdouard  Morren,  glossy  pink  ;  Alfred  Colomb,  fiery  rea  ;  Abel 
Grand,  silvery  hue ;  Capitaine  Christy,  flesh,  shaded  to  rose  in 
centre ;  Boule  de  Keige,  small  flowers,  pure  white ;  Docteur 
Andr^,  brilliant  red,  imbricated ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  fine 
vermilion ;  La  France,  lilac  rose ;  Madame  Marie  Cointet, 
bright  rose  ;  Madame  Lacharme,  a  fine  white ;  Francis  Miche- 
lon,  deep  red,  seedling  probably  of  LaReine ;  Centifolia  Rosea, 
clear  rose,  very  fragrant. 

ybisette, — Cdline  Forestier.  Bofirbon. — ^Baronne  de  Boumont, 
light  rose ;  Narcisse,  primrose  yellow ;  Triomphe  de  Rennes, 
canaiy  yellow.  Marshal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  other 
climbing,  piUar,  and  Moss  Roses  are  well  represented  at  Rath* 
ronan. — ^W,  J.  M.,  ClonmeU, 
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July  28rd. 
The  tables  surrounding  the  Gouncil-ioom  were  quite  filled  with 
I>]ant8,  cut  flowers,  and  fruit,  some  exhibiting  superior  cultiva- 
tion, and  others  being  new  and  submitted  for  certincatea.  Theie 
was  also  a  good  attendance  of  horticulturists,  and  the  meeting  on 
the  whole  was  a  successful  one. 

Fruit  Committkb.— Henrv  Webb,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Clark,  The  Gardens,  Melton  Constable,  East  Dereham,  sent 
five  varieties  of  Melons,  two  of  which  were  seedlings,  named 
respectively  Melton  Gem  and  Melton  Favourite,  neither  of  which 
was  of  great  merit,  but  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  the 
collection.  Mr.  W.  Wynne,  The  Gktrdens,  Worthorpe  Road,  Stam- 
ford ;  Mr.  Andrew  DonaldBon,  The  Gardens,  Stoodleigh  Court, 
Tiverton  ;  Mr.  William  Chapman,  West  Park,  SaliBbury  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Lane,  Pyrgo  Park,  all  exhibited  seedling  Melons,  none  of 
which  were  of  sufficient  merit.  Messrs.  Yeitch  &.  Sons  exhibited  a 
Pine  Apple  from  Peru  grown  at  Wycombe  Abbey.  It  has  a  smooth 
leaf  like  the  Smooth>leaved  Cayenne,  but  the  flavour  was  inferior. 
Messrs.  Charles  Lee  h  Son,  The  Vineyard,  Hammersmith,  sent  a 
fruiting  branch  of  Lawton  Blackberry.  Mr.  Slillick  of  lAngley, 
Maidstone,  sent  a  branch  of  Loddington  Seedling  Apple,  showing 
its  wonderful  fertility.  Messrs.  Bivers  A  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. 
sent  eight  varieties  ot  their  new  seedling  Nectarine,  and  seven  of 
Peaches.  The  most  rraoarkable  of  the  former  were  Humboldt, 
Byron,  Stanwick  Blmge,  and  Dante.  They  also  sent  two  dishes 
of  Cherries  Late  Black  Bigarreau  and  Gros  Coenret,  to  which  a 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  A  few  dishes  of  Doyennd 
d'Et^  Pears  were  sent  from  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  which  were 
quite  ripe. 

^  Floral  Cohmittbe^ — Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Lady  Dorothy 
Neville,  Dangstein,  Petersfield,  sent  some  remarkable  Cocks- 
combs, the  colour  ranging  from  crimson  to  orange,  and  be- 
sides the  larze  terminal  combs  smaller  combs  were  neel;i^  pro- 
duced from  the  stems  of  the  plants  quite  down  to  the  soil.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  exhibited  wonderfully  well- 
grown  examples  of  Celosia  pyramidalis.  The  plants,  although 
only  grown  m  6-inch  pots,  were  luxuriant  and  well-fnmished 
pyramids  4  feet  high,  and  were  covered  with  bright  crimson 
plumes.  A  variety  so  good  as  this  is  and  as  well  grown  is  veiy 
valuable  for  decorative  purposes.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  exhibited 
a  new  Torenia  JBaillonii,  tne  tube  of  the  flower  being  almost 
black,  and  the  segments  deep  yellow.  The  Committee  desired  to 
see  it  again.  They  also  exhibited  a  splendid  basket  of  the  dwarf 
and  extremely  floriferous  hardy  shrub  Olearia  Haastii,  for  which 
the  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  recorded. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Wilson,  F.B.S.,  exhibited  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
Swamp  Lily  of  North  America,  L.  superbum,to  show  that  it  oould 
be  well  grown  in  a  pot.  The  two  stems  were  8  feet  high,  and 
contained  about  two  dozen  of  beautiful  flowers.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded.  Blooms  of  a  seedling  lily  were  submitted  by  Mr. 
Wilson  as  having  been  raised  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Mangles,  Haslemere, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  L.  dahuricnm 
and  L.  elegans.  The  flower  is  0  inches  in  diameter,  has  narrow 
waved  petals,  bright  yellow,  and  richly  spotted. 

A  wonderfully  strong  example  of  IMsa  grandiflora  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Speed  from  Chatsworth.  The  stem  at  the  base  was  quite  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  was  surmounted  by  eight  fine  flowprs.  A 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Some  fine  pans  of  the  same 
fine  terrestrial  Orchid  were  sent  by  Sir  W.  Mamott,  Bart.,  Down 
House|_Blandford,  who  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  exhibited  the 
seldom-seen  Oncidium  curtum,  the  sing^le  spike  containing  unwards 
of  twenty  chestnut-coloured  flowers  witJi  yellow  lip ;  also  0.  pr»- 
textnm  superbum,  with  very  rich  brown  sepals  and  yellow  lip. 
Mr.  Smith,  Caledonian  Nursery,  Guernsey,  sent  spikes  more  thui 
6  feet  high  of  Sparaxis  pulcherrima  covered  with  large  rosy  lilao 
bells.  It  is  a  striking  plant,  and  is  probably  hardy  in  Guernsey. 
It  was  introduced  from  South  Africa  in  1866.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded.  Messrs.  F.  dc  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  about  eighty 
Balsams,  very  sturdy  well-grown  plants  with  large  double  flowers 
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in  clear  and  distinct  colour — a  very  excellent  strain,  for  which 
the  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  recorded.  Mr.  G.  Scntt,  The 
Gardens,  Ewell  Castle,  sent  a  seedling  Gloxinia  with  very  pure 
white  throat  and  hlue  lobes  faintly  edeed  with  white.  Mr. 
Cannell  sent  a  splendid  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Verbenas  and 
Petunias.  Mr.  wills.  South  Kensington,  exhibited  a  group  of 
double  Stocks  raised  from  seed  sent  hj  M.  Boppleb,  Erfurt.  They 
are  dwarf,  and  some  of  the  colours  are  clear  and  rich. 

Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  a  box  of  tweWe  blooms  of  his 
grand,  new,  velvety,  scarlet  Rose  Harrison  Weir.  It  is  somewhat 
of  the  Xavier  01il>o  colour  and  the  Marie  Baumann  form,  and  if 
its  constitution  is  good,  as  the  character  of  the  blooms  suggest  it 
to  be,  it  win  be  a  good  Rose  for  years  to  come.  It  is  strikingly 
glowing,  and  the  petals  are  of  remarkable  substance.  It  is  a 
splendid  addition  to  an  already  rich  section,  and  is  one  of  the 
£nest  Roses  ever  sent  from  Slough.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded. 

A  large  assortment  of  dwarf  well-flowered  planti  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  double  and  single  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  sent  from 
Ohiswick^  also  a  varied  collection  of  Abutilons,  floriferons  plants 
of  Torenia  Foumien,  and  cut  blooms  of  Phloxes,  richly  coloured 
Dianthuses  of  the  Heddewiggii  type,  and  cut  flowers  of  Clove 
Carnations.  

THE  STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  CROPS. 

The  season  here  for  Strawberries  is  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
And  I  am  able  to  speak  as  to  the  results.  The  crop  has  been 
very  fair,  but  not  equal  to  the  very  abundant  crop  of  last  year. 
As  I  anticipated,  a  few  of  the  later  blooms  did  not  set  well. 

The  weather  here  since  the  20th  of  June  has  been  fine,  and 
very  favourable  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  We  had  several 
hot  days  at  the  end  of  June  with  the  thermometer  over  80^,  and 
two  days  at  90^,  but  this  great  heat  fortunately  did  not  con- 
tinue. From  a  small  bed  of  Sir  J.  Pazton  I  gathered  a  few 
quarts  of  Strawberries,  and  out  of  the  number  there  were  about 
a  dozen  which  turned  the  scale  at  l^oz.,  which  I  thought  pretty 
fair  for  a  bed  which  has  been  down  six  years.  I  have  sevenJ 
fresh  sorts  on  trial,  and  if  you  think  your  readers  would  be 
likely  to  be  interested  in  my  remaiks  about  them  wiU  send  a 
ftirther  communication. 

A  better  crop  of  Raspberries  than  I  have  this  year  never 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  cnltivatoir,  and  there  has  been  only  one 
little  shower  since  they  came  in,  so  the  quality  for  preserving 
is  excellent. — Amatbub,  Cireneester. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY'S 
SOUTHERN  SHOW.— July  23bd. 

Labt  year  the  Show  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  on 
July  18th,  a  date  which  was  fully  too  early  for  the  flowers.  This 
year  the  show  was  held  at  South  Kensington  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  owing  to  the  gpreat  heat 
that  has  recently  prevailed  the  fixture  proved  somewhat  late  for 
many  of  the  southern  flowers.  Still  no  great  injury  resulted  to 
the  Exhibition,  for  the  chief  southern  growers^  Mr.  £.  S.  Dodwell, 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Turner,  exhibited  splendid  stands ;  and  com- 
petitors nrom  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Somerset- 
shire staged  many  charming  flowers  and  shared  in  the  honours  of 
the  day.  The  Exhibition  was  arranged  in  the  entrance  vestibule 
approach  to  the  Council-room,  than  which  no  place  could  have 
been  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Show  was  excellently 
managed  by  Mr.  Dodwell  and  his  coadjutors,  the  flowers  being 
staged  in  good  time  and  everything  worked  smoothlv  and  well 
It  was  a  oeautiful  and  successful  Exhibition,  and  ooth  as  to 
extent  and  high  quality  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  the  fanciers 
who  attended  it  n:om  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Carnations. — In  Class  A,  for  tvventy>four  blooms  in  not  less 
than  twelve  varieties,  six  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  F.  Whitburn.  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  won  first  honours 
with  flowers  of  remarkaole  beauty.  They  were  smooth,  fresh, 
and  in  brilliant  colour.  The  varieties  were  Eccentric  Jack,  James 
Taylor,  Admiral  Corzon,  James  Douglas,  James  Cheetham,  Rev. 
G-.  Rndrick,  Isaac  Wilkinson,  Capt.  Stott,  Sybil,  Rose  of  Staple- 
ford,  Squire  Meynell,  True  Briton,  Earl  of  Stamford,  Sarah  Payne, 
Rifleman,  John  Keet,  Dreadnought,  James  Merryweather,  Lora 
Lewisham,  J.  D.  Hextall,  The  Clipper,  and  a  magiufioent  bloom  of 
.John  Bailey  which  was  selected  by  the  Judges  as  the  premier 
Carnation  in  the  Exhibition,  and  was  awarded  the  prize  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  George  Rudd,  Undercliffe,  Bradford,  had  the  second 
piize  with  somewhat  smaller  flowers,  but  clear  and  beautiful  in 
colour.  The  varieties  different  from  those  above  named  were 
John  Simonite,  Juno,  Mars,  Sportsman,  Clipper,  Satisfaction,  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  and  Dr.  Foster.  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  was  a  very  close 
third.  Some  seedlings  in  this  stand  were  highly  attractive,  and 
all  were,  if  rather  small,  highly  finished  blooms.  The  fourth  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Booth,  Manchester,  with  fiowezs 
not  so  highly  dressed  as  some  others  yet  very  fine 


In  Class  B,  for  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  eleven  ooUectiona 
were  staged.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  S,  DodweU 
for  wonderfully  rich  blooms  of  undoubted  high  quality.  The 
varieties  were  Falconbridge,  Admiral  Curzon,  James  Taylor,  John 
Keet,  Jas.  Cheetham,  Marshal  Ney,  Graceless  Tom,  and  some  fine 
seedlings.  Mr.  Douglas  was  second  with  rather  larger  flowers 
but  less  smooth  and  massive  in  petal ;  the  rose-fiake  Sybil  was 
beautiful  in  this  stand.  Third  honours  went  to  Mr.  S.  Brown, 
Crompton  Road,  Handsworth,  Birmingham;  and  the  fourth  to 
Mr.  Buttrum,  Burgh  Mills,  Woodbridge,  both  stoging  good  collec- 
tions but  not  elaborately  dressed  fiowers.  The  fifth  prizes  in  the 
above  classes  did  not  appear  to  be  placed  when  we  left  the  Exhi- 
bition. „    ^, 

In  Class  C,  for  six  blooms  dissimilar,  only  three  collections 
were  staged.  Mr.  Medhurst,  Priory  Road,  Wandsworth,  won  the 
first  position  with  Falconbridge,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Admiral  Curzon, 
Mercury,  Lovely  Ann,  and  Florence  Nightingale  ;  second  honours 
going  to  W.  H.  Dodwell,  Esq.,  Sidney  Villa,  Btockwell ;  and  third 
to  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Ewi. 

In  the  s&ngle  specimen  classes  the  following  prizes  were  awarded. 
Scarlet  Bizarrti.—Fint,  Mr.  Douglas  with  True  Briton,  second 
Mr.  Jonathan  Booth  with  Garibaldi,  third  Mr.  John  Fletcher 
with  a  seedling,  fourth,  Mr.  Brown  with  Admiral  Curzon,  and 
fifth  Mr.  Douglas  with  the  same  variety.  Crimton  Bizarret.— 
First  Mr.  Douglas  with  Jenny  Lind,  third  with  John  Simonite, 
fourth  with  Capt.  Stott.  and  fifth  with  Lord  MUton  ;  Mr.  Turner 
was  second  witn  John  Simonite.  Pink  Bizarre*,— Tint  and  fourth 
Mr.  Douglas  with  Jas.  Taylor,  second  Mr.  Buttrum  with  Sarah 
Payne,  third  and  fifth  Mr.  Hines  with  Eccentric  Jack.  PurpU 
Flakes,— Kt.  Douglas  was  first  with  James  Douglas,  third  and 
fourth  ¥dth  Squire  Meynell ;  and  Mr.  George  Rudd  was  second 
and  fifth  with  Ajax.  A  rather  weak  class,  the  fiowers  having 
lost  their  freshness.  Scarlet  Flakee.-We.  Buttrum  was  first  with 
Annihilator ;  Mr.  Douglas  second  with  Clipper,  third  with  John 
Bailey,  fourth  with  Sportsman,  and  fifth  with  Clipper.  Eo$e 
Flakes,— Mi,  Douglas  was  first  with  Sybil,  second  with  John  Keet, 
and  fourth  with  Rose  of  Stapleford  :  Mr.  Brown  was  third  with 
Mrs.  Green,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  fifth  with  Rose  of  Stapleford. 
An  immense  number  of  blooms  were  exhibited  in  these  classes, 
and  the  Judges  must  have  had  considerable  difilcnlty  in  selecting 
the  prize  flowecs.  • 

PicOTBBS. — In  Class  E.  for  twenty-four  blooms  in  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties,  five  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
first  with  admirably  finished  examples  of  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mary, 
Fanny  Helen,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Ethel,  Mrs.Niven,  Mrs.  Bower,  Edith 
D'Ombrain,  Prima  Donna,  Brunette,  Miss  Wood,  Zerlina,  Obadiah, 
Clara,  Mite  Lee,  John  Smith,  William  Summers,  and  Alliance. 
Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  was  placed  second  with  ^neraUy  heavier 
flowers,  but  not  quite  so  smooth  and  highly  finished.  The  third 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  S.  DodweU  with  rather  small  but 
remarkably  clean  flowers  ;  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Booth. 
Mrs.  Fuller,  heavy  rose-edge,  in  this  collection  was  remarkably 
fine.    The  fifth  prize  went  to  Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  Bath. 

In  Class  F,  tor  twelve  varieties  dissimilar,  eleven  collections 
were  stag^.  Mr.  Douglas  was  arain  in  the  foremost  place  with 
J.  B.  Bryant,  Mary,  Fanny  Helen,  Miss  Wood,  Zerlma.  John 
Smith,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Edith  D'Ombrain,  Minnie,  Thomas  William. 
Brunette,  and  ms,  Niven.  The  grand  bloom  in  this  stand  of 
J.  B.  Bryant  was  placed  in  the  high  position  of  the  premier 
Piootce  in  the  Show.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Dodwell ; 
third  to  Mr.  R.  (Jorton,  Eccles,  Lancashire ;  fourth  to  Mr.  George 
Rudd ;  fifth  to  Mr.  S.  Brown,  Birmmgham  ;  and  sixth  to  Mr.  B. 
Simonite. 

In  Class  G,  for  six  blooms,  Mr.  Medhurst,  Wandsworth,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize,  and  W.  H.  DodweU,  Esq.,  the  second,  both 
staging  clear  but  rather  small  fiowers. 

In  the  single  specimen  classes  the  foUowing  prizes  were  awarded : 
•—lied  Eeavy-tdged, — Mr.  Douglas  was  first  and  second  with  John 
Smith,  and  third  and  fifth  with  Princdss  of  Wales,  Mr.  Turner 
being  fourth  with  Dr.  Abercrombie.  Red  Light-edged. — Mr.  Rudd 
was  first  and  fifth  with  Thomas  WUliam,  and  Mr.  K  S.  Dodwell 
was  third  with  the  same  variety,  Mr.  Douglas  being  second  and 
fourth  with  Mr.  Simonite.  Purple  Heavy-edged.— first,  Mr.  0. 
Turner  with  Mrs.  Albert  ChanceUor  and  second  with  Zerlina ; 
third,  Mr.  E.  S.  DodweU  with  the  same  variety ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Douglas  with  Mrs.  Niven  ;  and  fifth  Mr.  Buttrum  with  Lavinia. 
Purple  Liaht-edaed, — Mr.  Douglas  was  first  and  fifth  with  Mary, 
and  fourth  witn  Mrs.  Douglais ;  Mr.  E.  S.  DodweU  was  second 
with  Mary,  and  Mr.  Turner  tmrd  with  AUce.  Bou  or  Scarlet 
Heamhedgea, — ^First  Mr.  C.  Turner  with  Mrs.  Payne,  second  Mr, 
E.  S.l)oaweU  with  Juliana,  third  Mr.  G.  Rudd  with  Miss  Homer, 
and  fourth  with  Juliana ;  fifth  Dr.  Abercrombie  with  Lady  Louisa. 
Bose  or  Scarlet  Light-edged, — First  Mr.  Turner  with  Victoria, 
second  Mr.  Douglas  with  Miss  Wood,  third  Mr.  Rudd  with  the  same 
variety,  fourth  Mr.  Hooper  with  Lucy,  fifth  Dr.  Abercrombie  with 
Victoria.  Yellow  Grounds. — ^Firat  Mr.  Turner  with  Hon.  Lady 
Muy  LasceUes,  and  second  with  Prince  of  Orange;  third  lie 
Douglas  with  the  same  variety,  fourth  Mr.  Turner  with  AUce 
Waite,  and  fifth  Mr.  Turner  with  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  Class  I,  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  sel&,  fancies,  or  yeUow 
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cioimdi,  fint  Mr.  Donglu,  second  Mr.  C.  Turner,  third  Mr.  Hooper, 
Bath,  fourth  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  and  fifth  Mr.  £.  8.  DodwelL  Mr. 
Doaglas's  flowers  were  not  named,  but  many  of  them  were  wonder- 
fully rich  in  colour.  Mr.  Turners — a  beautiful  stand-— contained 
lAdj  BosebecT,  G^nt  des  Batailles,  Cremome,  Guemaej  Belle, 
Imperial  Purple,  Fire  Eater, 'King  of  Yellows,  Albert  Chancellor, 
Slysian  Beanty,  Unexpected,  and  Christine.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  blooms,  which  brougnt  out  ten  collections,  Mr.  Turner 
Again  won  the  chief  position  with  a  beautiful  stand  containing  the 
following  that  were  not  represented  in  the  preceding  class — 
namely,  Alice  Waite,  Sentinel,  Prince  of  Orange,  Princess  Beatrice, 
and  Bose  of  Denmark.  Mr.  Gatley,  Bath,  was  placed  second ; 
Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  third ;  and  Dr.  Aoercrombie  fourth. 

In  Class  L,  for  twelve  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  8  inches  in 
diameter,  Mr.  0.  Turner  was  first  with  a  wondernil  collection 
'exhibited  in  7-inch  pots,  each  plant  carrying  from  ten  to  twenty 
£ne  blooms.  All  of  the  yarieties  were  seedungs  exhibited  for  the 
•fizBt  time,  bnfE  grounds  preyailing.  First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  Earl  of  ^eaconsneld,  reddish  buff  ground  with 
heavy  scarlet  flake,  a  grand  flower;  to  Ophir,  clear  sulphur,  very 
chaste :  to  Henry  Tait,  sulphur  ground  heavily  flaked  with  deep 
rooe ;  Eleanor,  pale  buff  famtly  edged  with  rose ;  and  Alice,  clear 
deep  sulphur  flaked  with  scarlet.  Mr.  Turner  had  also  similar 
awards  for  the  following  exhifaitad  as  cut  blooms — Boral  Visit, 
heavy  rose  edge,  very  stout  broad  petals :  and  for  Mr.  Payne, 
hght  rose  edge,  yeiy  smooth  and  clean.  Mr.  Douiclas  had  the 
eecond  prize  for  plants  in  pots  with  well-grown  examples,  con- 
tainingfine blooms  of  varieties  of  established  merit. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ware,  Tottenham,  exhibited  a  collection  of  pro- 
mising seedlings  of  yellow-ground  and  self  Picotees.  Sulphur 
King  was  very  clear  in  colour  :  the  flowers  aro  small,  but  distinct 
and  attractive.  This  variety  and  Lady  Armitage  were  aJlso  exhi- 
bited in  pots  bj  Mr.  Ware. 

The  Exhibition  was  in  all  respects  highly  satisfactor^r,  and  we 
trust  it  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of 
these  beautifal  hardy  flowers. 


NATIONAL  BOSE  SOCIETY. 

OT7TLINB  SUGOBSTIQNS  AS  TO  JTTDOING  AT  BOSS  SHOWS. 

The  following  suggestions  compiled  from  expressed  opinions 
of  leading  rosanans  were  adopted  and  confirmed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  G^eral  Committee  of  the  Society  held  May  28th,  1878, 
and  piesided  over  by  Mr.  B.  N.  G.  Baker. 

Judges. — 1,  The  judges  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  three  in 
itomber  for  all  small  shows  and  for  all  sections  of  large  shows. 
2,  They  shall  be  selected  principally  from  successful  exhibitors. 
8,  They  shall  have  no  manner  of  interest  in  the  section  in  which 
they  are  judging.  4,  They  shall  begin  punctually  at  the  hour 
appointed. 

^XBS.— If  Boses  must  be  judged  as  they  are  in  the  boxes  at 
the  time  of  mspection.  No  other  consideration  of  any  kind  is 
admissible.  2,  The  boxes  should  be  of  the  regulation  size  and 
shape  and  set  out  with  moss,  unless  otherwise  specified.  Boxes 
of  the  regn^tion  size  are  4  inches  high  in  front,  and  1  foot  6  inches 
wide. 

Prizes. — ^1,  No  exhibitor  may  obtain  more  than  one  prize  in  the 
aame  class.  2,  All  Boses  shown  must  have  been  cut  nrom  plants 
which  have  been  the  property  of  the  exhibitor  for  not  less  than 
three  months  previously.  8,  AH  Boses  should  be  oorrectljr  named. 
4,  The  showmg  of  duplicates  under  the  same  name,  still  more 
nnder  a  different  one,  will  dis<^ualify  the  exhibitor.  Judges  are 
expected  to  look  closely  to  this.  5,  Judges  have  power  to  dis- 
qualify for  any  inMngement  of  the  rules  on  the  schedule. 

Mbthod  op  JuDGiiro. — 1,  First  cast  out  all  bad  boxes.  2,  Then 
compare  the  residue.  8,  The  following,  when  necessary,  shall  be 
the  method  of  comparison : — a,  One  of  the  judges  should  count 
and  designate  the  good  blooms.  6,  The  other  two  should  stand  by. 
and  stop  him  when  they  do  not  ame.  c.  In  every  difference  of 
opinion  a  majoritjr  shall  decide,  a.  The  result  of  such  counting 
shall  form  the  decision. 

PoiNTa— Where  points  are  found  necessa^  they  shall  be  allotted 
as  follows : — 1,  Three  points  shall  be  given  for  the  best  blooms,  two 
for  mediums,  one  for  tnose  not  so  good  but  not  bad  enough  to  cut 
out,  and  an  extra  point  for  a  very  superior  bloom.  2,  One  point 
ahail  be  taken  off  m>m  the  box  for  eveiy  case  of  decided  badness. 
8,  Teas  sjid  Noisettes  shall  have  no  especial  favour  shown  to 
them  as  such.  4,  Where  stands  aie  equal  in  respect  of  blooms 
judges  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  general  evenness,  variety, 
arrangement,  and  setting-up,  the  boxes  being  placed  side  by  side 
and  in  the  same  light  for  that  purpose. 

Dbvinitiohs. — 1,  A  bloom  or  truss  shall  be  taken  to  mean  a 
Bose,.  with  or  without  buds  and  foliag^e,  as  cut  from  the  tree.  2, 
A  good  Bose  must  have  form,  size,  brightness,  substance,  foliage, 
and  be  at  the  time  of  judging  in  the  most  perfect  phase  of  its 
possible  beauty.  8,  A  bad  Bose.— All  blooms  or  trusses  shall  be 
considered  bad  that  have  faultv  shape,  confused  centre,  or  faded 
oolour,  and  which  are  either  nnoeisized  or  ovenised  to  the  eltent 


of  coarseness  or  of  overblooming^  4,  Form  shall  imply  petals 
abundant  and  of  good  substance,  regularly  and  gracefully  dis- 
posed within  a  ciroular  symmetrical  outline.  5,  Brightness  shall 
mclude  freshness  of  colour,  brilliancy,  and  purity. 


NEWCASTLE  FLOWEB  SHOW. 

For  a  considerable  time  little  was  heard  of  the  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  which  has 
had  its  head-quarters  at  Newcastle  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
During  some  years  anterior  to  1875  it  was  regarded  as  yery  local 
in  its  nature,  and  scarcely  anything  was  done  to  expand  its  opera- 
tions and  to  establish  it  on  a  firmer  broader  basis.  By  the  efforts 
of  a  band  of  earnest  able  workers,  headed  by  two  Honorary  Secre- 
taries of  remarkable  administrative  ability,  the  Society  was  raised 
from  its  former  local  obscurity,  and  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
time  was  placed  in  its  present  commanding  position.  The  proeress 
the  Society  has  made  since  the  present  Committee  was  appointed 
is  somethmg  wonderful.  Three  years  ago  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers was  less  than  four  hundred,  now  its  members  are  four 
thousand  and  still  increasing.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  take  a  real  interest  in  the  exhibitions,  as  also 
indeed  do  the  inhabitants  generally  of  the  populous  district  of 
which  Newcastle  is  the  centre.  Unless  this  were  so  there  could 
be  no  such  crowds  as  those  which  assemble  at  the  shows  that  are 
periodically  provided. 

The  Show,  which  was  held  in  Leases  Park  on  the  18th  and 
19th  inst.,  was  more  numerously  attended  than  was  any  previous 
Exhibition,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  was  generally  expressed 
by  the  visitors  as  to  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  display.    In 
arrangement  the  Exhibition  was  unic^ue,  and  its  effect,  viewed  as 
a  complete  picture,  was  extremely  picturesque.    The  collections 
were  arranged  in  five  tents,  each  180  feet  by  80.    These  tents  were 
not  isolated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  up  the  Exhibition,  but 
were  placed  side  by  side  so  as  to  form  one  immense  marquee.    The 
arrangement  will  be  understood  by  likening  it  to  a  series  of  large 
span-roofed  plant  houses  being  turned  into  one  by  the  removal 
of  the  inner  walls,  and  supporting  the  roofs  on  pillars.     The 
pillars  supporting  the  canvas  were  not  rough  and  unsightly^  as  too 
often  is  the  case,  but  were  made  to  conMbute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Exhibition.    They  were  covered  with  calico,  blue  and  white 
alternately,  and  just  gave  the  colours  that  were  wanted  to  set  off 
the  Show  to  advantage.    Besides  the  great  floral  pavilion  referred 
to  a  large  ciroular  tent  was  provided,  the  centre  of  which  was 
wholly  occupied  by  a  veiy  varied  and  valuable  collection  of  plants 
arranged  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  A  Son,  Chelsea.    Ferns  m  this 
attractive  group,  which  occupied  200  square  feet  of  space,  were 
represented  by  Nephrolepis  pluma  and  N.  davallioides  Youngii.  Ni- 
phobolis  lingua  coi^mbifera^  Asplenium  ferrulaceum,  Polypoaium 
ele^ntissimum,  Bhipidoptens  peltata  gracillima,  Lomaria  discolor 
bipmnatifida,  and  Adiantum  Luddemannianum ;  Orohids  by  An- 
guloa  uniflora  superba,  Spathoglottis  Petri,  Odontoglossums  Alex- 
andre and  Boezlii,  Cypnpediums  barbatum  longifolium  and  Pa- 
rishii,  Dendrochilum  nliforme,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Mas- 
devallia  Davisii,  M.  Yeitchianum,  and  Epidendrum  yitellinum 
majus.    Amonest  the  Crotons  we  noticed  Jfortii,  Earl  of  Derby, 
Challenger,  Nobilis,  and  Bismarok.    The  collection  also  included 
Nepenthes  and  fine-foliagred  plants  in  great  variety,  from  stately 
Alocasias  to  such  lowly  gems  as  AnectochHuses,  Bertolonijis, 
Ac.    The  group  was  brightened  by  excellent  Tuberous  Beffonias, 
and  the  nne  hardy  variegated  Grass  Eulalia  iaponica  showed 
to  great  advanta^.    Never,  perhaps,  was  a  collection  of  plants 
more  closely  examined  and  critidsea  than  by  the  immense  tlurongs 
who  visited  the  Show.    In  the  same  tent,  and  in  fine  contrast  to 
the  central  group,  was  a  beautiful  collection  of  Coniferse  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Watson,  Fenham  Nurseries,  Newcastle.    They  were 
small  plants  in  splendid  colour,  and  the  following  are  quoted  as 
admiraole  for  balcony  and  other  purposes  of  decoration  >~Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniana  and  C.  nutkteensis ;  Thujas  gigantea,  elecant- 
issima,  semperaurescens,  and  orientalis  variegata ;  Piceas  nobilis. 
lasiocarpa,  and  Nordmanniana ;  Thujopsis  dombrata  variegata  and 
borealis :  Taxus  variegata  and  T.  hybemica  variegata ;  Betino- 
sporas  pfumosa  aurea,  pisifera  lutescens,  and  ericoides. 

Tnmmg  to  the  classes,  which  numbered  seventy-three  in  the 
schedule,  we  found  in  many  of  them,  especially  those  for  Boses 
and  cut  flowers,  excellent  competition.  There  was  also  an  ex- 
tensive display  of  plants  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
season  for  n-esn  flowering  specimens,  also  some  good  fruit,  but  the 
display  of  this  was  limited. 

Plakts.— In  the  first  and  chief  class  for  twenty  plants,  ten  of 
them  in  bloom,  staged  for  effect,  only  two  collections  were  staged. 
The  £25  prize  and  the  Boyal  Biorticultural  Society's  silver  medal 
was  won  by  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  F.  O.  Williams,  Esq., 
Henwick  Granee,  Worcester,  with  yery  nearly  the  same  plants  that 
were  successful  at  Preston.  They  were  large,  but  not  fresh,  and 
we  thought  Uie  Tree  Ferns,  Cycads,  ACj  would  have  looked  better 
had  they  not  been  tilted  so  much,  especially  as  the  specimens  were 
not  exhibited  on  stages  but  on  the  level  ground.  The  second 
prize  of  £15  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Fleming 
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Kormanby  Hall,  Hiddlesboiovgh,  with  a  most  creditable  oollec- 
tion ;  indeed,  bad  tbe  plants  been  effectiTely  arrange  in  three 
rows,  the  centre  row  of  Palms,  Ac,  eleyated  instMd  of  beinff 
placed  haphazard  in  two  rows,  it  is  a  question  if  the  prizes  woalo 
not  haye  been  reversed.  The  flowering  plants  were  mach  fresher 
than  Mr.  Tudgey's,  notably  the  Allamandas,  Aphelezis,  Stepha^ 
notis,  Ixoras,  and  Bricas.  The  foliage  plants  were  yerj  healthy 
bat  not  large,  and  were  certainly  not  exhibited  to  the  best  ad- 
yantage,  but  as  far  as  regards  cultiyation  the  plants  reflected 
much  credit  on  the  exhibitor.  Mr.  WUeon  also  won  the  chief 
prizes  in  the  classes  for  six  plants  in  bloom  and  for  six  Ferns. 
The  flowering  plants  comprised  Dipladenias  Brearleyana  and  ama- 
bUiisyyeTy  fine  ;  Cleroden<kon Balf ourianam, Phsenocomaprolifera, 
Tetratheca  yerticillata,  and  Dracophyllum  gracile.  The  Ferns 
were  Alsophila  australis,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  G^atheas  mednllaris 
and  dealbata,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Lomaria  gibba.  The  plants 
were  remarkably  fresh  ana  healthy,  and  had  a  spread  of  fronds  of 
about  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  remaining  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Battensby,  a  yety  successful  amateur  cultiyator.  and  Mr. 
Methyin  for  nowering  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Storrie  and  Mr.  Tnd^ey 
for  Ferns  in  the  order  of  their  names.  In  the  class  for  six  fine- 
foliaged  plants  Mr.  Methyin  won  the  foremost  place  with  good 
examples  of  Cycas  reyoluta,  Yucca  aloifolia  yarie^ta,  Cordyline 
indiyisa  Yeitchii,  and  a  large  Encephalartos.  Mr.  Battensby  and 
Mr.  Btonie  were  placed  second  and  third  respectiyely.  Ericas 
were  not  good,  and  show  Pelargoniums,  for  which  good '  prizes 
were  offered,  had  lost  their  freshness.  In  the  last-named  class 
the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Adams,  SwalwelL  for  a  creditable 
collection,  the  yarietj  Ruth  being  yety  beautiful,  Mr.  Methyin 
and  Mr.  Halg  respectively.  Fancy  Pelargoniums  were  also  much 
faded,  and  Zonals,  except  the  first-prize  collection  of  Mr.  B.  Gard- 
ner, had  a  somewhat  drawn  appearance :  they,  however,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  brightness  of  the  Show.  The  second  and 
third  prizes  in  the  last-named  class  went  to  Mr.  Alexander,  jun., 
and  Mr.  Btockley.  Goleuses  were  exhibited  in  considerable  num- 
bers. The  plants  were  rather  small,  but  were  healthy  and  in  good 
colour;  Messrs.  Bherwin,  Stockley,  and  Oliphant  were  the  suc- 
cessful exhibitors.  Mr.  Forsyth  won  the  chief  prize  for  six 
Fuchsias  with  well-grown  and  flowered  pyramids  not  too  closely 
trained.  They  were  about  5  feet  liigh  and  8  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base. 

There  was  good  competition  in  the  classes  for  table  plants.  The 
Yioe-Presldent's  prizes  for  six  plants  were  won  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  jlr.  Whiting  in  the  order  named.  Many  of  the 
plaits  exhibited  were  fully  too  lar^,  and  on  that  account,  good 
though  thej  were,  they  were  passed  in  favour  of  smaller  examples. 
The  ncst-prize  collection  in  this  class  consisted  of  Arecas  aurea 
and  crinata.  Cordyline  australis,  Aralia  Yeitchii,  Dracssna  termi- 
nalia,  and  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  none  of  them  exceeding  a  foot  in 
height.  The  Bocie^'s  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  Peter  Bherwin,  Mr. 
Kershaw,  and  Mr.  Whitmg,  the  plants  in  the  first-prize  collection 
bdng  again  smaller  than  the  others.  Besides  the  plants  quoted, 
Areca  rubra^  Dracaena  gracilis,  Dracaena  Cooperii,  Coxypha  aus- 
tralis, and  Tnrinax  elegantissuna,  and  Reidia  glaucescens  were  the 
best  and  most  suitable  plants  in  these  classes. 

Bedding  plants  were  admirably  exhibited  in  pans  12  inches  in 
diameter  by  Mr.  G.  StoCkley  and  Mr.  W.  Whiting,  who  were  awarded 
the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Stockley's  were  single  plants, 
and  of  their  kinds  were  almost  faultless.  They  comprised  Pansies 
Duke  of  Sdinbursh,  fine  purple ;  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  excel- 
lent white  :  Lobelia  Lady  Macdonald,  yellow  Calceolaria,  scarlet 
Geranium  Charley  Casbon,  dwarf  Tropaeolnm  Her  Majesty,  dwarf 
Ageratum,  Dactylis  glomerata  vari6gata,  Mesembryanthemum, 
Centaurea,  and  Mentha.  Mr.  Whiting's  pans  were  made  up  with 
several  phuit^  and  were  extremely  neat,  especially  Nertera  depressa. 
edum  asoidenm  variegatnm,  and  Coleus  pictus.  Alpine,  rock,  ana 
snocnlent  plants  were  also  well  exhibited.  The  prizes  lor  twenty 
plants  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Larke  and  Mr.  Brogden. 

Glasses  for  plants  were  provided  for  amateurs,  which  at  this 
Show  means  those  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  and  who 
grow  plants  as  a  hobby  or  mode  of  recreation,  very  great  credit 
S  due  to  such  exhibitors  as  Messrs.  Oliver,  Battensby,  Deighton, 
and  Gkudner  for  the  well-grown  specimens  they  exhibited.  The 
collections  included  such  stove  plants  as  Allamandas,  Alocasias, 
CrotonaLpalms, inclndmg  Cocos  Weddelliana ;  and  of  greenhouse 
plants  Phftnocomas,  Bhyncospermunur,  and  Statices,  many  of 
whidi  would  have  done  credit  to  professional  gardeners.  In  the 
class  for  fine-foliaged  plants  equal  first  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Deighton  and  Mr.  Battensby ;  the  chief  prize  for  flowering 
specimens  bein^p  won  by  Mr.  Oliver.  Petunias  were  rattier  largely 
exhibited  in  this  section  of  the  Show.  A  single  striped  vanety. 
Lady  James,  was  exhibited  by  every  competitor.  It  is  a  local 
variety  of  considerable  merit,  and  is  evidently  a  great  favourite  in 
the  district.  There  was  also  sood  competition  in  the  class  for 
donble  Petunias,  also  for  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  Ferns,  the 
latter  especially  being  remarkably  well  exhibited ;  but  Boses  in 
pots  were  generally  poor,  the  hot  weather  having  proved  too  much 
lor  them. 

Cut  Flowebb  aitd  Table  DBOOBATiova— Foremost  in  this 
section  were  the  Boses,  which  formed  perhaps  the  beet  feature  of 


the  Show  j  at  any  rate  nothing  in  the  Bzhibition  attracted  man 
general  admiration.  In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  Boses  in 
not  less  than  twenty-four  vanetiee  Messrs.  Cranston  4t  Oo.  worn. 
first  honours  with  blooms  that  we  have  rarely  if  ever  seen  eqpalled 
at  so  late  a  period  of  the  year.  They  were  xemttkabbrndi  in 
colonr.  massive,  and  symmetrical.  Mr.  Prinoe  and  Mesais.  G» 
Paul  i  Bon  had  the  remaining  prizes  in  this  class,  both  stagin|p 
excellent  stands.  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.  were  also  in  the  for^ 
mostposition  for  twenly-four  Boses,  followed  by  Messrs.  G.  Paul 
and  Son  and  Mr.  Davison.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  yellow  Bose» 
was  won  by  Messrs.  Bobert  Mack  A  Son,  suoceeson  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Harrison,  North  of  England  Bose  Nurseries,  Oatterick 
Bridge,  Yorkshire.  For  twelve  Tea-scented  Boses  Mr.  Prince  waa 
first  with  fresh  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Mamlin  Bhoda^ 
Souvenir  d'Elise.  Amazon,  Mons.  Furtado,  Homere,  SoaveBir  d^Bn 
Ami.  Perle  des  Jaidins.  Le  Nankm,  Triomphe  de  Bmmas,  Bonvenir 
de  Madame  Pemet,  and  Madame  Willermos.  Messrs.  Mack  A  Sea 
were  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Davison  third.  In  the  claas  for 
twelve  Boees  of  any  variety  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.  were  placed 
fint  for  magnificent  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb ;  Mr.  Davison  second 
with  the  same  variety,  which  has  not  before  been  sta^  in  sach 
fine  condition  this  year ;  and  Mr.  Prinoe  third  with  Mane  Banmaan 
very  fine. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  Mr.  B.  B.  Whitwell  won  the  chief  pnse 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms ;  they  were  vwy  fine,  nid 
were  displayed  on  the  velvet-covered  stand  for  which  a  first  prise 
was  granted  at  the  National  Bose  Show  recently  held  at  the 
Crostal  Palace.  Mr.  Burrell  was  placed  second  also  with  fine 
blooms,  and  Mr.  Mayo  third,  an  extra  prize  being  gmnted  to  Mr» 
C.  Laws.  For  twelve  Boses  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Laws,  Mr* 
Whitwell,  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  Mr.  Noble  in  the  order  of  their 
names  ;  and  for  Tea  Boses  to  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Mayo,  and  Mr» 
Kershaw.  ^        *,     , 

Pinks  were  wonderfully  well  exhibited  by  the  leading  North* 
nmberland  fiorists,  who  evidently  bestow  great  attention  on  these 
beautiful  fiowers.  The  prizes  were  won  by  Messrs.  Harland, 
B  Scott,  and  Jeavens.  Of  hardy  herbaceous  fiowers  there  was  a 
great  display— quite  the  best  we  have  seen  at  any  exhibition  this 
year.  Nme  fine  stands  of  twentj[-foar  varieties  of  hardy  border 
fiowers  were  exhibited,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  first,  Mr.  G,  Wass  second,  Mr.  Spoor,  jnn.^ 
third,  Mr.  Lariu  and  Mr.  (Hzdner  receiving  extras.  Bepresented 
in  these  boxes  were  imposing  bunches  of  Schizanthuses,  Pinks^ 
Delphiniums,  laliums.  Lychnises,  Yeronicas,  Statices,  Campanulas, 
Antirrhinums,  Pyrethrums,  Irises,  Phloxes,  Achilleas,  Thakctnuns, 
Lathyruses,  Peutstemons,  dbc.  It  was  quite  cheering  to  see  these 
good  old  fiowers  so  well  grown  and  cherished. 

For  the  most  tastefully  arranged  table  with  flowen.  plants,  and 
fruit  the  first  prize  was  awardsd  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  second  to 
Messrs.  Cullender  t  Sons,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Methvin.  The 
tables  were  generally  overcrowded,  and  except  the  fini-priae 
table  too  many  bright^ioloured  fiowers  were  employed.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  epergnes,  where  the  prizes  went  to 
those  most  lightly  and  degantly  airang^  Baskets  of  flowers 
and  bouquets  were  very  numerous,  but  only  a  few  of  theoa 
possessed  merit  The  flowers  were  mostly  too  closely  pa^ed, 
which  imparted  a  heavy  appearance  to  the  arrangements.  Messrs. 
Thompson,  Jones,  Ison,  and  Bamshaw  were  the  chief  priaewinnecs 
in  this  section  of  the  Show. 

Fbtjit. — By  far  the  flnest  fruit  was  staged  by  Mr.  Jowsef ,  «w- 
dener  to  G.  Gilpin  Brown,  Esq.,  Ledbury  Park,  who  won  tne  m»t 
prize  and  Boyal  Horticultural  Society^  medal  for  a  oollectioii  of 
six  dishes  with  a  good  Pine,  excellent  and  highly  finished  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  good  Peaches  and  Neo* 
tarines.  and  a  small  Melon.  It  was  a  smart,  clean,  and  highly 
creditable  collection.  Mr.  Service  had  the  second  prise.  The 
same  exhibitors  held  similar  positions  in  the  class  for  four  dishes^ 
Mr.  Jowsey  being  again  far  in  advance.  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to 
Bdward  Joicev,  Bsa.,  Whinney  House,  Gateshead,  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  Pine  class  with  a  medium-sized  well-ripened  fmit  ^ 
and  Mr.  Jowsey  easUy  won  chief  honours  in  the  class  for  four 
varieties  of  Grapes  with  Yenn's  Muscat,  splendid;  BncUand 
Sweetwater,  well  finished;  Black  Hamburgh,  fine:  and  eocd 
Muscats.  Mr.  Marvin  had  the  first  prize  for  two  bnncnee  of  white 
Grapes,  and  Mr.  Aitiken  won  in  the  black  Grape  class.  Melons 
were  only  moderate,  Peaches  good  but  not  well  coloured.  Neo* 
tarines  small  and  Cherries  poor.  A  very  large  number  of  Cncom* 
bers  were  staged,  but  all  of  them  were  too  larg^e  and  too  old  to  be 
regarded  as  superior.  A  curious  brace  of  twin  Cncnmben  were 
exhibited  by  Bev.  B.  F.  Wheeler,  Whitby. 

We  must  not  omit  notice  of  a  magnificent  bunch  of  Yenn'a  Mas- 
cat  Grape,  for  which  Mr.  Jowsey  was  awarded  an  extra  prise.  It 
was  probably  the  finest  bunch  of  the  variety  that  has  yet  been 
exhibited.  It  weighed  about  8  lbs.,  and  as  regards  shape  of  bvnch 
and  size,  colour  and  regularity  of  berries,  was  about  faultless.  An 
extra  prize  of  £3  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  Withenqpoon^ 
Chester-le-Street,  for  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  tubs,  oomoBttng 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Early  Harvest  Apple,  Mulberry,  and  'ViBoiu 
the  latter  being  in  pots.  All  were  bearing  excellent  crops,  and 
the  foliage  was  remarkably  healthy  and  clean. 
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Amongst  xxuscellaneons  exhibits  we  observed  boxes  of  Bosos  and 
cnt  spikes  of  LOiums,  Delpbininms,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Hem,  Kelso  :  weeping  Wellingtonias  from  Messrs.  Little  and 
Ballantyne,  Carlisle ;  fine  Agaves  from  Mr.  Alexander^  Jan.,  Hex- 
ham ;  a  heating  appamtns  at  work  from  Messrs.  Dinnmg  A  Cook, 
Ifewcastle,  t2ie  boiler  being  entirely  above  gronnd  and  the  circula- 
tion excellent ;  and  uaefol  and  economieal  g^axden  structures  from 
Mr.  John  Bowmaii. 

After  the  judging  was  completed  an  excellent  luncheon  was 
provided.  The  Mayor  of  Newcastle  occupied  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  bj  the  High  Sheriff  of  NorthumberlaDd,  the  Sheriff  of 
Newcastle,  the  Mavor  of  Yarrow,  the  Yicar  of  Newcastle,  the 
ex-Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  other  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  Society's  welfare.  Col.  Joicey,  the  President^as  unable 
to  attend,  but  he  sent  excellent  fruit  for  the  dessert.  The  speeches 
were  refreshingly  horticultural  in  tone,  and  the  Show  was  in  all 
respects  a  great  success.  The  second  day  was  declared  a  holiday 
by  the  Majror,  the  principal  tradesmen  obeying  his  mandate  by 
closing  their  shops.  The  weather  was  brilliant,  and  vast  crowcls 
filled  the  tents  to  overflowing.  By  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  French,  the  Hon.  Secretaries^  a  hard-working  Executive  Cfom- 
mittee,  and  an  industrious  Actmg  Secretary,  Mr.  Gillespie,  the 
arrangements  were  rendered  complete,  and  all  who  aided  at  the 
£how  Jiad  extended  to  them  the  utmost  courtesy. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thb  Cooncil  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  have  fixed 
the  Meetikob  of  the  Socibtt  for  1879  as  follow :— January 
14th,  February  11th,  March  11th  and  25th,  April  8th  and  22nd, 
May  13th  and  27tfa,  June  10th  and  24th,  July  8th  and  22nd, 
August  12ih  and  26th,  September  16th,  October  14th,  Novem- 
l)er  18th,  December  16th.  The  Great  Summer  Show  will  be 
held  on  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  May.  The  Bose 
8how  and  the  Show  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  on  June  24th. 

—  A  GABDENEB  who  has  recently  -visited  Glamis  Castle 
informs  us  that  some  of  the  finest  bunches  of  the  Duke  of 
JBuccLEUCH  Gkape  that  have  ever  been  produced  are  fast 
advancing  to  maturity  in  the  vineries  th&rt.  They  are  large, 
JoandBome,  full,  well-shouldered  bunches  that  even  Mr.  Joui- 
ston  may  be  proud  of.  This  Grape  does  not  spot  to  any 
extent  at  Glamis,  but  it  gives  some  trouble  by  the  berries 
^laddag. 

The  weather  in  the  north  of  England  has  for  some 

time  past  been  extremely  hot  and  dry,  and  rain  is  iaaGk  more 
urgently  needed  than  in  the  metropolitan  district.  When 
Tisiting  the  gardens  at  Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  on  the  19th 
inst.  we  found  the  ground  cracking  extensively  and  the  crops 
flangnishing.  Ko  rain  had  fallen  since  the  flower-garden  plants 
were  bedded  out.  The  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  84  .  In 
Lincolnshire  we  found  it  still  hotter  and  drier.  The  crops 
there  are  shrivelling  up,  and  Apples  are  falling  from  the  trees 
nmtil  they  cover  the  ground.  On  several  days  the  thermometer 
in  the  shade  has  exceeded  90° ;  and  on  the  2l8t  inab.  a  corrected 
thermometer  in  the  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Mdville's  gardtti  at  Bums- 
ton  registered  the  extraordinary  heat  of  94°  in  the  Aade  and 
120^  in  the  sun.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen  since  Joae  17th, 
sud  then  only  a  slight  shower. 

The  obchabd  houses  at  Sawbbidgewobth  are 

aiow  well  worthy  of  a  visits  and  those  interested  in  the  culture 
of  fruit  under  glass  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  profitable  in- 
4stmction  by  a  visit  to  this  renowned  establishment.  The  forced 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  now  nearly  past,  and  those  under 
oool  treatment  are  beginning  to.  ripen.  The  Cherry  house  is  in 
perfection,  and  is  of  itself  a  stndy  to  those  who  care  to  make 
themseLves  acquainted  with  the  finest  varieties  of  this  delicious 
Jruit. 

The  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Tomatoes  in  the  Fulhaia 

market  grounds,  which  were  threatened  by  the  continuation  of 
xain  in  June,  are  now  recovering,  and  hopes  are  entertained  of 
A  good  crop ;  but  French  Beans  are  an  utter  fi^hire  in  many 
instances^  the  rain  caused  the  seed  to  decay,  and  what  few 
plants  struggled  to  the  surface  the  slugs  d^troyed.  Onions 
iUDe  a  failure  in  mKoj  places  also. 

'  — ^  The  beds  of  aitnuALS  on  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons*  seed 
^irounds  at  Beading,  seen  from  the  Great  Western  Bailway, 
look  remarkably  bright  and  attractive.  The  strains  of  Asters, 
fitooki»  Haz^dB,  lie,  ^ijppetr  to  be  very  good,  and  there  are 
fKxme  beds,  of  Nasturtiums  which  look  wonderfully  bright. 
The  latter  being  very  dwarf  and  compact  ought  to  be  an 
excellent  substitute  for  Geraniums  where  scarce,  and  are  also 
Yexj  useful  where  varied  of  bedding  plants  is  required. 
^Hiey  succeed  remarkably  well  on  a  poor  soil,  and  remain  in 
t>lo^  a  considexable  period,  veiy  hot  and  dry  weather  evi- 


dently suiting  them.    They  belong  to  the  Tom  Thumb  sectio 
and  can  be  had  of  tiie  following  colours :  salmon  and  maroc  n, 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  ;  scarlet,  King  of  Tom  Thumbs ;  crima  n, 
black,  King  Theodore ;  creamy-White,  Pearl ;  spotted,  rose,  p  ad 
bluish-rose,  Cseiulea  rosea. 

The  Boyal  Water  Lily,  VifcTORiA  ee^ia,  in  the  aquatic 

house  in  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Garden,  Begent's  Park,  is 
this  year  unusually  luxuriant.  From  a  small  seed  sown  in 
Januaiy  a  plant  is  produced  of  gigantic  proportions,  the  six 
grand  leaves  almost  covering  the  suiface  of  the  large  tank. 
In  a  short  time  this  fine  plant  will  produce  flowers,  and  will 
be  an  object  of  considerable  attraction.  Other  aquatics  in  the 
same  house  are  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 

Mb.  Nunns  of  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Beckenham,  who 

contributed  a  very  effective  group  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Ficuses, 
Ferns,  and  other  decorative  plants  at  the  Beckenham  Ex- 
hibition on  Saturday,  a  year  or  two  since  held  the  charge  of 
the  extensive  gardens  of  Beckenham  Place,  where  the  recent 
show  was  held.  Since  Mr.  Nunns'  removal  from  these  gardens 
he  has  built  himself  several  substantial  light  and  useful  glass 
houses  60  feet  long,  in  which  he  grows  almost  every  requisite 
for  decorative  display.  In  the  first  house  we  visited  the  roof 
was  covered  with  Stcphanotis  florlbunda,  which  was  blooming 
profusely  at  Easter  and  on  which  at  the  present  time  are  a 
quantity  of  its  waxy  white  trusses.  Underneath  are  plants 
of  Bucharis  amazonica  plentifully  in  flower.  A  second  house 
was  well  filled  with  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  double  and  single 
Geraniuns,  Carnations,  and  other  fiowering  plants.  In  a 
third  we  observed  an  extensive  batch  of  the  double  Ivy- 
leaf  Geranium  Konig  Albert,  which  Mr.  Nunns  considers  one 
of  the  best  Ivy-leaves  for  vases  and  baskets.  Another  house 
was  partially  devoted  to  Cucumbers,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
hanging  in  plenty.  We  also  observed  large  batches  of  healthy 
Epiphyllums,  young  Fuchsias,  especially  the  distinct  and 
decorative  variety  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  immense  quantities 
of  A^antums  Capillus-Yeneris,  cuneatum,  and  gracillimum. 

— —  The  Oaes  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  notably 
so  in  Shi^opshire,  present  a  rather  unusual  appearance  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  making  a  second  grow&.  This  is  very 
noticeable  in  low-lying  moist  situations.  The  young  growth 
has  completely  changed  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  the  colour 
now  being  a  mixture  of  light  and  the  usual  dark  green.  The 
Elks  and  other  trees  are  ako  making  a  second  growth,  but 
not  in  such  a  marked  degree  as  with  the  Oaks.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  Uie  tinges  assumed  by  the  old  and  young 
growth  when  changiiu[  in  the  autumn. 

American  cultivators  appear  to  be  using  Pabis  obeen, 

which  they  found  a  specific  against  the  Potato  beetle,  for  the 
destruction  of  other  insects  on  plants  and  trees.  In  applying 
the  insecticide  some  prefer  to  mix  the  green  with  water,  others 
with  fiour  or  plaster.  Either  is  quite  effectual.  In  the  one 
case  a  watering-pot  that  will  hold  a  pail  of  water,  in  the  other 
a  sieve  of  some  kind  is  needed.  Any  tin  vessel  with  holes 
punched  in  the  bottom  will  serve.  A  nour-sieve  with  a  cover- 
ing of  muslin  or  paper  tied  about  it  answers  well  enough.  To 
twenty  parts  of  cheap  fiour  or  plaster  add  one  part  of  gr^ 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Sift  this  upon  the  leaves  before  sunrise 
while  they  are  iUmed  with  dew.  It  is  labour  and  material  lost 
to  wait  until  the  dew  has  been  in  part  or  wholly  evaporated, 
since  ttiere  is  nothing  to  hold  the  dry  powder  and  the  first 
breeze  blows  it  away.  Chr  a  heaping  tabl^spoonful  of  Pans 
green  may  he  stirred  into  a  pailful  of  water  and  applied  with 
a  syringe  or  brush,  stirring  it  the  while,  as  the  green  is  not 
soluble  in  water. 

THBOUOHOtJT  Fiance    OLSDENINa   IS  PBACTICALLT 

taught  in  the  primaiy  and  elementary  schools.  There  are  at 
present  28,000  of  these  schools,  each  of  which  has  a  garden 
attached  to  it,  and  is  under  the  care  of  a  master  capable  of 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  hotticaltiire. 

As  an  illustration  of  GERMAN  TEUIT  CTTLTtTHE  as  a 

profitable  industry,  and  also  as  furnishing  an  illustration  of 
the  beneficial  results  that  arise  from  small  proprietorships,  the 
little  village  of  Werder,  near  Potsdam  in  Germany,  celebrated 
for  the  quality  of  its  fruit,  is,  says  the  American  Cultivator,  a 
striking  example.  The  population  of  this  parish  is  only  about 
3000,  and  its  area  is  2300  acres,  whereof  975  acres  are  devoted 
to  fruit  culture.  The  natural  soil  in  most  places  is  veiy  poor, 
and  has  only  been  brought  to  its  present  fertile  condition  by 
the  indomitable  thrift  and  perseverance  of  its  owners.  Thrjse 
975  acres  are  distributed  among  some  550  owners,  so  that  each 
cultivator  has,  on  an  average,  about  1}  acre  of  land.     The 
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total  T&lue  of  tbefrnit  crops  d 
lag  to  the  ecMOQ.  In  1876  m 
mat  were  marketed  at  Berlin. 


ANQtILOA  CLOWESII. 

Thk  Bnbject  of  our  prennt  iilaitration  belongs  to  a  imall 

eeuxm  of   terrestrial   Orchids  from   the   forests  of  tropical 

America,  but  in  reg;ioiiB  of  ctmsideTableeleratioii,    The  spedes 


are  foi  the  most  part  strmig  growers,  and  do  Dot  as  a  mis 
ret^  their  leavesmoretiiaii  twojeBrB,bDt  aathermaEefresB 
leaves  CTCrj  season  tboe  is  no  lack  of  foliage  on  well-growa 
plants.  Tbej  malie  bold,  macli-[^ted,  dark  green  leaves,  and 
produce  their  flowers  npon  abort  stemi^  whi^i  proceed  from 
the  base  of  the  jooug  growths,  beginning  to  show  themselTca 
very  soon  after  growth  commences.  The  flowers  are  mostly 
solitaiT,  Tnlip-like,  and  cwiooslr  scented.  In  the  speciea 
Bgnred  the  ooloui  is  a  rich  deep  golden  Tellow.    They  have  a 


Fig.  10.— ASOTILOl  CLOWnil. 


cuioni  moving  lip,  which  the  ladies  say  bas  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  a  baby  Ijing  in  a  cradle,  and  as  they  are  tnppoeed  to 
be  the  best  jndges  of  snch  matters  it  would  ill  become  na  to 
contradict  sncb  aathority. 

In  the  matter  of  cnltivation  Angnloaa  are  verj  occommo- 
dating ;  they  love  good  drainage  and  an  abundant  snpply  of 
water.  Pot  them  flrml^  In  rough  fibroi;is  peat  and  place  them 
in  the  cool  honec,  and  if  in  a  somewhat  dark  comer  so  mnch 
the  better.  After  growth  is  finished  very  little  water  will 
suffice  to  keep  the  plants  in  health. 

The  eneraving  (fig.  10)  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  mag- 
nificent plant  belonging  to  0.  O.  Wngley,  Esq.,  Bridge  H^, 
Buty,  to  which  the  Veitch  memorial  medal  was  awarded  at 
the  Uaschester  Show,    The  foliage  of  this  remarkably  fine 


plant  when  seen  at  Hanchester  was  3  feet  long,  G  inehev 
broad,  and  had  a  spread  of  nearly  4  feet.  Tie  number  of' 
flowers  expanded  was  forty-four,  all  of  luge  site  and  rich 
plant   waa  grown    hj    Mr.  Habbeisfy,    Mr, 


CLEMATISES— BUTTONS'  DARK  BED  BEET. 

Clkkatises  are  favonrite  flowera  in  the  well-kept  gardeoi 
of  the  Hev.  C.  P.  Peters,  PItcMord,  Salop.  Tbey  are  trained  in 
various  ways,  and  will  soon  present  a  fine  appearance  festooned 
at  the  back  of  an  extremely  well-managed  flower  garden. 
The  prettiest  effect,  however,  is  obtained  1^  allowing  pUnts  of 
C.  Jackmanii  and  C.  mbro-violacea  to  ramble  at  their  will 
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over  floxne  specimens  of  Acer  Negundo  yariegata.  The  rich 
colours  of  the  Clematises  contrast  admirably  with  the  beauti- 
follj  variegated  Acer,  and  neither  loses  anything  from  the  fact 
of  being  among  herbaoeons  plants  and  highly-coloured  annuals. 
Other  ferourite  Clematises  here  are  Lord  Londesborough,  Lady 
Londesborough,  Lord  Napier,  Miss  Bateman,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  lanuginosa  Candida. 

A  favourite  bedding  plant  in  the  above  garden  with  both 
the  reverend  owner  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Morris,  is  Suttons* 
Dark  Bed  Beet,  and  it  certa^ly  deserves  much  praise.  The 
colour  is  brighter,  deeper,  and  quite  superior  to  any  of  its 
rivals,  such  as  Ircfline,  Coleus,  &:c.,  and  the  plants  are  much 
more  easy  to  cultivate.  The  treatment  given,  and  which  greatly 
contributes  to  success,  is  as  follows : — Hie  seed  is  sown  in 
June  (later  will  do)  in  some  spare  plot ;  the  plants  are  thinned 
out  slightly,  some  being  transplanted  if  required  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  are  left  till  required  for  putting  out 
with  the  winter  bedding  plants.  Care  is  taken  to  plant  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  position  to  be  left  for  working-in  with 
the  beddmg  plants  the  following  summer,  using  the  Beet  in 
lines,  circles,  &c.  In  summer  the  flowering  shoots  are  kept 
well  but  not  closely  pinched  back,  and  the  result  is  the  gradual 
meiging  of  the  vegetable  into  an  extremely  compact  and 
pleasing  bedding  puint.  This  plan  has  been  tried  for  four 
consecutive  seasons  with  unfailing  success.  The  only  objection 
ever  ofEered  to  Beet  as  a  bedding  plant  is  the  fact  of  its  being 
<'  so  common  ;*'  but  when  treated  as  above,  one,  on  first  seeing 
it,  asks,  "  Is  it  a  Beet  7"  and  if  therefore  given  its  botanical 
name,  Beta  vulgaris,  Suttonii  it  would  have  the  effect  of  mysti- 
fying those  who  sometimes  offer  frivolous  objections  to  the  use 
of  simply  grown  plants.  Other  varieties  of  Beet  doubtless  can 
be  similarly  grown,  but  Sutton's  is  the  favourite  at  Pitchford 
rectory.— W.  Igoulden,  Orsett  Sail. 


BECKENHAM  and  ALEXANDRA  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY.— July  20th. 

In  viBiting  suburban  horticultural  exhibitions  we  very  rarely 
find  any  hut  that  are  considerably  enhanced  in  beauty  by  choice 
groups  of  new  and  rare  plants  lent  by  our  leading  nurserymen. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Beckenham  Show,  for  with  the 
exoeption  of  some  boxes  of  cut  flowers  from  Mr.  Cannell,  Swan- 
ley,  and  some  decorative  plants  sent  by  Mr.  Nunns,  Victoria 
Nursery,  Beckenham,  the  productions  exhibited  were  in  com- 
petition. The  schedule  provided  seventy-one  classes,  forty-six 
of  which  were  appropriated  to  cottagers.  The  cottagers'  produc- 
tiona  were  far  above  the  average  quality,  and  the  classes  were  so 
spiritedly  contested  that  when  Sir  Charles  Mills,  M.P.,  awarded 
the  prizes  the  same  evening  several  of  the  successful  exhibitors 
received  from  eighteen  to  twenty  prizes,  and  amongst  these  were 
Messrs.  Leach,  Horlock,  Sales,  and  Morrison.  Some  very  pretty 
miniature  model  gardens  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dace,  47,  Albert 
Road,  Penge,  and  Mr.  Morrison,  who  were  placed  first  and  second 
respectively,  and  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Greenfield  eaual  thirds. 
Both  cut  flowers  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  window 
plants  and  other  productions  spoke  of  the  great  care  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  exhibitors. 

In  the  gardeners*  exhibits  there  was  room  for  improvement, 
which  very  possiblv  we  shall  see  at  the  next  annual  Show,  for 
with  many  it  was  their  first  attempt  at  exhibiting.  Mr.  Ridgewell, 
gardener  to  F.  R.  Glover,  Esq.,  Chestnuts.  Beckenham,  received 
uie  first  prize  for  six  fine-foliage  plants,  Mr.  £.  Brabon,  gardener 
to  F.  P.  Alliston,  Esq.,  The  Ferns,  being  placed  second,  and  Mr. 
Harpin,  eardener  to  J.  E.  Ratcliffe,  Esq.,  Broomhill,  third.  Messrs. 
Bidgewell.  Harpin,  and  Brabon  were  also  first,  seoond^  and  third 
reepectiveiy  for  six  stove  plants ;  and  for  six  fiowermg  plants 
Mx.  G.  Westoott,  sardmer  to  Mrs.  Crane,  Westgate,  reoeiTed  the 
first  prize  for  fairly  bloomed  plants  of  Allamanda  Bchotti,  Ond- 
dinm  crispum,  Begonia  weltoniensis,  a  Yinca,  Hydrangea,  and 
Agapanthus.  Some  small  but  very  neat  exotic  Ferns  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Harpin  and  Mr.  Brabon,  who  were  placed  in  the 
order  of  their  names,  and  Mr.  Brabon  received  an  extra  prize  for 
six  well-fiowered  Tuberous  Begonias,  which  were  very  effective. 
Mr.  Hupin's  Zonal  Geraniums  were  very  good,  and  received  the 
first  prize. 

Yegetablee  came  from  Mr.  Poffiey,  gardener  to  A.  McKinlay, 
Esq.,  Mr.  E.  Brabon.  and  Mr.  J.  Brabon,  who  were  &«t,  second, 
and  third  respectively,  and  the  Messrs.  iBrabons  with  Mr.  Harpin 
shared  the  fmit  prizes. 

Mr.  Cannell's  cut  blooms  of  both  double  and  single  Pelargoniums, 
the  hiehly  attractive  P.  echinatum,  Verbenas,  and  the  White, 
Striped,  and  Salmon  Vesuvius  commanded  much  attention  from 
the  numerous  visitors,  which  always  abound  when  an  exhibition 
can  be  held  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  The  Show  was  held  in  a 
well-wooded  park  belonging  to  Spencer  Burton,  Esq. 

The  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  McKinly  (of  Potato  renown)  is 


the  energetic  Hon.  Sec.,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  snooeas, 
for  if  H  IS  well  to  improve  the  Pines,  Grapes,  and  Orchids  of  tho 
rich  it  is  surely  well  to  improve  the  cottage  gsudens  of  the  indua- 
trial  classes.  

REPORT  ON  FILBERTS 

Grown  In  the  Boyal  Horticnltoral  Society's  Garden,  Chlswi<dc 

By  A.  F.  BABBOK. 
PoPtTLABLT  they  are  pretty  correctly  classed  as  follows  :^— 

1.  FiLBBBTS. — ^Varieties  of  oblong  shape  like  that  of  the 
finger  nails,  and  generally  remaining  in  the  husks:  Bond, 
Barr*s  Espagnole,  Barcelone  de  Loddiges,  Cosford,  A  Grappea, 
A  Grappes  pr^coce.  Frizzled,  Lambert^s  Hartington  Prolific^ 
Lichtenstein^s  Zellemuss,  SiegePs  Zellemuss,  Red  Filbert, 
White  Filbert. 

2.  Cobs. — Varieties  of  short  broad  shape  like  that  of  ttie 
thumbnail,  rather  large,  and  with  thick  shells ;  generally 
falling  freely  from  the  husk :  Atlas,  Burchardt's,  Merveille  ds 
Bolwiller,  Wiesmann*s  Zellemuss. 

8.  Nuts. — ^All  the  smaller  varieties  without  husks :  Aveline 
de  Provence,  Corylus  arborescens,  C.  laciniatus,  k  Fruits  strides, 
BmaU  Cluster,  St.  Grisier. 

AtlM. — Syns^t  Downton,  Corylus  algieriensis. — ^Husk  hairy, 
about  equal  in  length  to  Ihe  nut,  generally  divided  into  two 

Salts,  deeply  toothed,  and  pressing  closely  to  the  nut,  of  a 
ark  brown  colour.  Kut  large,  broad,  angular,  with  a  broad 
irregular  base,  parting  freely  from  the  husks  when  ripe ;  shell 
dark  brown,  very  thick  and  hard ;  kernel  large,  full,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Plant  of  strong  growth,  fruits  freely  ;  ripe 
midseason..  A  splendid  Nut  of  the  Cob  class. 

Aveline  de  Ptivenee. — Husk  hairy,  a  little  longer  than  the 
nut,  light-coloured,  sharply  but  not  deeply  toothed.  Not 
short,  pointed,  with  a  rather  broad  base,  of  a  light  grey  colour, 
and  parting  freely  from  the  husk  when  ripe ;  shell  very  thidc 
and  Ibud;  kernel  full.  Plant  of  moderate  growth,  a  great 
cropper,  but  late  in  ripening.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  light'coloured  variety  of  the  Barcelona  Nuts  of  commerce. 

Aveline  Rottge. — See  Red  Filbert 

Barcelona  Blanc. — See  White  Filbert. 

Barcelone  de  Loddiges, — Husk  very  large,  full,  covered  wiHi 
short  hairs,  twice  the  length  of  the  nut^  which  in  some  cases  it 
completely  covers,  sharply  serrated,  light-coloured.  Nut  of 
medium  size,  being  almost  hidden  in  the  large  husk,  angular, 
bluntly  pointed  at  both  ends,  dark-coloured ;  shell  very  thick, 
hard ;  kernel  full ;  grows  in  clusters  of  five  or  six.  Plant  of 
very  robust  growth,  with  large  dark  green  leaves  ;  a  moderate 
cropper ;  •  fruit  ripens  early.    Very  distmct  but  too  small. 

Barr's  Epagnele, — Husk  downy,  short,  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  ihe  nut,  which  it  presses  closely,  deeply  and  irregu- 
larly toothed,  of  a  dull  grey  colour.  Nut  much  exposed,  shorty 
havmg  a  broad  base,  and  tapering  very  nearly  to  the  apex; 
shell  downy,  but  very  hard,  of  a  dull  grey  colour;  grows  in 
dusters  of  from  four  to  six.  Plant  of  medium  growth ;  mode- 
rate cropper:  ripens  late. 

Bwrr  or  Bam, — Not  fruited. 

Bizarre. — ^Not  fruited. 

Btmd. — Husk  downy,  about  one-third  longer  than  the  nuly 
very  deeply  toothed,  me  segzaents  very  long  and  narrow.  Nut 
exposed,  medium  size,  ovate,  light-coloured,  very  soft  and 
downy ;  shell  soft,  may  be  pierced  with  the  thumbnail ;  kernel 
small ;  grows  in  clusters  of  from  four  to  six.  Plant  of  slender 
growth ;  midseason ;  prolific ;  does  not  keep  welL 

Cape  iVK^.— See  Frizzled  Filbert 

Burekardfg. — Husk  downy,  a  little  longer  than  the  nut^ 
deeply  toothed,  dark-coloured.  Nut  medium-sized,  very 
broad,  the  brcaiith  exceeding  the  height,  angular,  or  nearly 
square,  with  a  broad  flat  base,  light-coloured;  shell  thick; 
kernel  very  large  full,  of  excellent  ftevour.  Plant  of  moderate 
growth;  late-growing;  fruit  ripens  early. 

Qfryhi9  laciniatw. — ^Husk  very  small,  laciniated  to  the  very 
base,  and  much  reflexed.  Nut  quite  exposed,  small,  shor^ 
somewhat  flattened,  but  of  even  regular  form,  of  a  pale  grey 
colour ;  diell  very  thick  and  hard ;  grows  in  clusters  of  from 
three  to  five.  Plant  of  slender  growth ;  leaves  deeply  cut  or 
laciniated ;  fruits  freely.  This  appears  to  be  merely  a  cut- 
leaved  variety  of  the  ordinary  Hazel  (Corylus  avellana). 
Ornamental. 

C.  algieriensis, — See  Atlas. 

C.  arboresoens. — ^Husk  small,  downy,  about  the  same  length 
as  the  nut,  laciniated  to  nearly  the  base ;  the  segments  long, 
linear,  and  reflexed.  Nut  small,  does  not  part  freely  from 
the  husk,  flattened  and  broadly  pointed,  light-coloured;  shell 
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Teiy  thick  and  hard ;  kernel  fulL  Grows  in  clusters  of  five  or 
ax.    Plant  of  moderate  growth.    A  worthless  yarietj. 

dosford, — Syns^  Miss  Young's,  Thin-shelled. — Husk  downy^ 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  nut,  Very  close  fitting,  toothed, 
light-coloured.  Nut  large,  oblong,  rounded,  remaining  in  the 
hudc,  of  a  warm  light  colour ;  shell  rery  thin,  may  be  easily 
broken  between  the  thumb  and  fingers;  kernel  large,  full, 
of  excellent  quality  ;  grows  in  clusters  of  from  three  to 
fiye.  Plant  of  moderate  growth;  leaves  pale  green;  fruits 
ireely ;  ripe  midseason.  One  of  the  finest  Filberts  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Ihwntfm. — See  Atlas. 

Downtan  La/rge  Square. — See  Atlas. 

Framehe  rouge. — See  Bed  Filbert. 

Frizzled. — i^n..  Cape  Nut — Husk  large,  downy,  somewhat 
exceeding  the  length  of  the  nut,  pale  or  dull  coloured,  deeply 
laciniated  or  toothed,  and  reflexed  to  one-half  its  length, 
^ying  it  a  frilled  or  frizzled  appearance,  and  thus  exposing 
the  nut.  Nut  oblong,  from  1  to  H  inch,  somewhat  flattened 
and  broadly  pointed;  shell  pale,  thick;  kernel  large,  full,  of 
fine  flavour ;  grows  in  clusters  of  four  or  five.  Plant  of  mode- 
rate growth ;  fz«e  fruiting ;  late  in  ripening.  A  very  pretty 
and  distinct  variety. 

A  Fruit*  striSei. — Husk  downy,  longer  than  nut,  deeply 
toothed  or  laciniated,  and  opening  away  or  reflexing,  tnus 
exposing  the  nut  when  ripening.  Nut  small,  long,  and 
iiaxTOw,  with  a  flat  point;  base  irregular,  pointed,  lightly 
<:oloured ;  sheU  thin,  hard ;  grows  in  dusters  of  three  to  six. 
Plant  moderately  robust,  grows  late;  free-fruiting;  ripens 
early.    A  very  pretty  nut  but  too  small. 

A  Oraffpes.^H.\itSi  hairy,  about  the  same  length  as  the  nut, 
in  two  parts,  which  spread  out  from  the  nut  as  it  approaches 
ripeness,  sharply  serrated.  Nut  quite  exposed,  sniall,  long, 
flattened,  spoon-shaped,  light-coloured ;  shell  thick  and  hard ; 
icemel  full ;  grows  in  clusters  of  from  five  to  eight.  Strong 
grower;  ripens  late. 

A  Chappes  priooce. — Husk  large,  very  downy,  about  the 
flame  lengtii  as  the  nut,  very  deeply  toothed  and  partly  re- 
flexed.  Nut  small,  long,  nacrow,  and  gradually  flattened 
towaards  the  apex  like  a  wedge ;  shell  downy,  pale  grey,  thin ; 
grows  in  dusters  of  from  six  to  eight.  Plant  of  slender 
growth ;  prolific ;  early. 

Qrouepricoce  de  ifauandorf. — See  Bed  Filbert. 

Oroue  ronde  de  jPiedm0fU.—See  White  FUbert 

A  Oro9  Fruits  Nai/r, — ^Husk  very  dark-coloured,  hairy, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  nut,  in  two  divisions,  fitting  very  close 
to  the  nut,  thereby  giving  it  a  bare  appearance.  Nut  of 
m^um  size,  long,  the  base  narrow,  wio^ung  to  the  apex, 
dark  or  dull  coloured ;  shell  very  thick ;  kernel  small.  A  mode- 
late  grower ;  prolific.    Does  not  ripen  welL 

Sartington  Preiifio, — Husk  hairy,  one-third  longer  than 
nut,  the  extending  poartion  deeply  laciniated  and  reflexed. 
Nut  small,  long,  narrow,  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  irregular, 
light-coloured ;  shell  thin ;  kernel  full,  fine  flavour ;  grows  in 
clusters  of  six  or  seven.  Plant  of  xnoderate  growth;  very 
prolific  and  very  early.     The  earliest  nut  to  ripen,  but  too 

Jeeves'  Seedling.-^See  Siegel's  Zellemuss. 

Xmtith  CQh.-^See  Lambert's  Filbert 

JKmght's  iSb^.— See  White  Filbert 

Lamherfs  FaberL-^Sgni^  Kentish  Cob»  Filbert  Cob, 
Spanische  Nut — Husk  downy,  large,  about  one-third  longer 
than  the  nut,  close-fitting,  and  over  the  apex,  of  which  it  is 
occasionally  contracted  so  as  to  enclose  the  nut,  very  slightly 
toothed,  dull-coloured.  Nut  large,  remaining  in  the  hudc, 
oblong,  pointed,  somewhat  furrowed  and  irregular,  of  a  dull 
grey  colour ;  shell  Ihick ;  kernel  full ;  grows  in  clusters  of  five 
<xr  six.  Plant  of  medium  growth,  a  veiy  great  and  certain 
cropper ;  fruit  ripens.midseason.  One  of  the  very  best  Filberts 
in  ciutiivation.  Very  largely  grown  in  Kent  under  the  name 
«f  Kentish  Cob. 

JjiohtengteiiCi  ZeUerMus. — Husk  downy,  large,  a  little  longer 
than  the  zmt,  bluntly  toothed,  the  segments  slightly  reflexed. 
liTut  medium  size,  long,  pointed  at  both  ends,  of  irregular 
angular  shape,  and  nearly  closed  in  by  the  husk,  of  a  dull  grey 
colonr;  shell  very  hard;  grows  in  small  clusters.  Plant  of 
strong  late  growth ;  ripens  late. 

Mits  Young's. — See  Cosford. 

MerveiUe  de  JBohviUer^ — Hnak  downy,  about  one-third 
longer  than  the  nut,  in  two  divisions,  deeply  and  irregularly 
toouied,  and  pressing  closely  to  the  nut  Nut  large,  rounded 
«t  base,  very  broad,  the  breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  height, 


tapering  to  a  broad  point,  verr  regular  and  uniform,  light* 
coloured ;  shell  thick ;  kernel  large,  fine  fiavour.  Plant  of 
strong  growth,  grows  late ;  prolific ;  fruit  ripens  midaeaaon*  A 
very  himdsome  and  excellent  variety. 

Purple-leaved. — This  is  merely  a  purple-leaved  variety  of 
the  Bed  Filbert    A  very^mamental  pla^t 

Bed  Filbert — Syns.,  Aveline  rouge,  Franche  rouge,  Bonge 
d* Algiers,  Grosse  pr^coce  de  Frauendorf. — ^Husk  downy,  at  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  nut,  round 
the  apex  of  which  it  is  contracted,  thereby  enclosing  the  nut 
Nut  remaining  in  the  husk,  small,  long,  and  pointed  at  both 
ends ;  shell  thin  but  hard ;  kernel  very  full,  having  a  red  sldn, 
finely  fiavoured.  Plant  of  slender  growth ;  very  free-fruiting ; 
ripe  midseason.    A  very  excellent  variety. 

Rouge  d*  Algiers, — See  Bed  Filbert 

STtiall  Cluster. — ^Husk  small,  hairv,  deeply  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  nut,  toothed,  and  press- 
mg  closely  to  the  nut  Nut  small,  short,  with  a  broad  pointed 
\MBe,  light-coloured ;  shell  thin  but  hard ;  kernel  full ;  grows 
in  clusters  of  firom  eight  to  ten ;  slender-growing ;  prolific,  but 
too  smaU.    Worthless. 

8icgeVs  ZeUemuss. — Syns.,  Sickler*s  Zellemuss,  Jeeves*  Seed- 
ling.— Husk  downy,  short,  extending  to  three-quarters  the 
length  of  the  nut,  very  deeply  toothol  and  reflexed,  the  nut 
thereby  being  almost  entirely  exposed.  Nut  large,  oblong, 
with  a  broad  rounded  base,  becoming  fiattened  towards  the 
apex,  light-coloured ;  shell  thin ;  kernel  large,  full ;  grows  in 
small  clusters.    Moderate  grower ;  ripe  midseason* 

t  vanish  Nut, — ^See  Lambert's. 
.  Oruier, — Hu£k  downy,  or  having  only  short  haira,  a 
little  longer  tlum  the  nut,  which  it  presses  closely,  sharply 
toothed.  Nut  of  medium  size,  short,  roundish,  with  a  broad 
base,  of  a  dark  brown  or  reddi^  colour ;  shell  thick  but  easily 
broken;  kernel  large,  full,  of  excellent  flavour;  grows  in 
clusters  of  three  to  six.  Plant  of  slender  growth;  very  pro- 
lific ;  ripensearly.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  redmsh- 
coloured  Barcelona  Nut  of  commerce ;  perhaps  the  finest 
fiavoured  of  all  Nuts. 

Weismann's  ZeUernuss. — This  is  very  similar  to  MerveiBo  de 
Bolwiller,  but  larger. 

White  FObert—Syns,^  Knighfs  Small,  Baroelone  Blanc, 
Grosse  ronde  de  Piedmont — Husk  hairy,  light-coloured,  nearly 
twice  the  length  of  the  nut,  round  the  apex  of  which  it  ia  oon- 
tracted,  ther^yy  endosing  it ;  it  frequently  bursts  a  little  on 
one  side,  whereby  the  nut  is  exposed.  Nat  long,  small,  re- 
maining in  the  husk,  pointed  at  both  ends;  shell  thin,  veiy 
firm ;  kemd  large,  full,  of  fine  quality ;  grows  in  dusters  of 
from  five  to  eight  Plant  of  slender  growth;  a  very  heavy 
and  certain  cropper ;  fruit  ripens  midse^n.  A  very  excellent 
and  useful  variety. 

List  of  Select  Nuts  fob  Genebax  Cultiyatiok.— Atlas, 
Cosford,  Lambert's  MerveiUe  de  Bdwiller,  Siegel's  Zdlemuas, 
White  Filbert— (./btirfki;  of  the  Royai  MorttouUural  JSooiet^.^ 


DOUBLE  AZALEAS  FOB  CUT  FLOWEBS,  Ac. 

As  a  rule,  double  or  semi-double  flowers  last  longer  in  a 
fresh  condition,  either  when  the  flowers  are  left  on  the  plant 
or  when  cut,  than  do  single  flowers  of  the  same  spedes.  Tins 
is  very  strikingly  exemplified  in  Azaleas ;  and  Ihough  it  can- 
not perhaps  be  said  that  double  Asaleas  are  more  b^utifnl  or 
generally  e£Eective  than  single  ones,  neither  can  it  be  said  that 
they  are  less  so.  The  doubles  very  Imt  surpass  the  singles  in 
the  length  of  time  they  remain  in  bloom,  as  well  as  for  their 
endurance  when  cut  for  bouquets  and  vases.  On  this  aococmt 
the  culture  of  a  fair  proportion  of  them  is  very  desirable  botii 
as  decorative  plants  and  for  affording  sprays  of  bloom  for 
mixing  with  other  flowers  in  vases,  and  for  *^  wiring  "  in  single 
blooms  for  bouquets.  Indeed  very  few  plants  ex^  them  for 
these  purposes,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  their 
flowering  period  can  be  extended  from  October  to  June,  and 
that  the  colour  of  their  flowers  ranges  from  the  purest  white  to 
nearty  crimson.  The  whites  are  especially  vaetd  for  bouquets^ 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  them,  such  as  Maria  Wataroogal, 
are  small. 

To  all  who  have  a  supply  of  flowering  plants  and  cut  flowen 
to  keep  up  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  as  well  as  early 
spring,  double  Asaleas  are  most  useful.  The  length  of  time 
they  remain  in  bloom  is  remarkable.  On  the  3rd  of  April  we 
had  a  plant  of  the  semi-double  and  charming  Souvenir  de 
Prince  Albert  in  bloom  that  has  outlasted  severu  seta  of  single 
I  varieties  growing  in  the  same  house.    The  same  may  be  tmid 
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of  tite  following'  flelectloin,  which  cftD  be  ittongly  recommended 
for  the  qualitieB  and  pnipoees  we  hare  refeixed  to : — 

A.  JKTrwgr.— Pure  white ;  medima  size.  Can  be;  had  in 
bloom  by  the  end  of  October. 

CkarlM  i>t7VM#.— Very  dark  salmon,  with  ciimjBon  blotch 
on  upper  petals.    Blooms  in  October. 

4ff  Truce, — Splendid,  huge,  pore  white ;  yigorons  habit 
snt  for  Febmanr  and  March. 

JMriMto.— As  dooUe  as  a  Balsam ;  said  to  be  the  finest  of 
its  class.  We  can  only  speak  of  a  small  plant  that  bloomed 
in  Febroary— appearea  not  so  pure  a  white  as  it  has  been 
described. 

Mevria  Waterovgdl. — Fore  white,  flowers  small  and  neat^ 
and  yaluable  for  boaqnets.    Can  be  flowered  in  winter. 

Jf4ireimJiora,^^Whitef  and  the  earliest  of  all  the  doable 
Tarieties.    Can  be  bloomed  easily  in  October. 

Anmemr  ds  Prmoa  Albtrt.^hx  eierj  vespeci  a  charming 
vaiiely,  and  can  be  flowered  in  winter.  A  beantifal  rosy  peach, 
broadly  margined  with  white.  Lasts  a  yeiy  long  time  in  bloom. 

These  yaxieties  are  well  worthy  of  special  cnltore  for  winter 
and  early  spring  decoration ;  and  for  cutting  at  a  season  when 
white  flowers  are  scarce  the  whites  are  inyalnable. 

At  no  other  season  are  Agaleas  more  enjoyable  than  in 
winter  and  early  spring,  when  they  last  longer  in  bloom  than 
later  in  the  season.  By  growing  a  few  of  Piesident  Van  der 
Hecke,  a  single  Tariely,  and  Narcissiflora,  to  oome  into  bloom 
early  in  October,  there  is  no  mat  difficnlty  in  prolonging 
the  Aaalea  season  to  eight  monuis  of  tiie  year.  Of  course  for 
tiiis  purpose  it  requires  that  a  growth  &oald  be  foroed  on 
different  sets  of  phmts  in  succession,  so  as  to  be  easily  got  into 
bloom  at  their  respectiye  seasons. — D.  T.  (in  The  Gardener). 

BOXWOOD. 

Fob  some  years  past  the  supply  of  this  important  wood  has 
diminished  in  quantity  and  risen  in  price.  It  is  deriyed  from 
the  forests  of  Uie  Caucasus,  Armenia,  and  the  Caspian  shores. 
The  wood  of  best  quality  comes  from  the  Black  Sea  forests, 
and  is  principally  shipped  from  the  port  of  Poti.  The  pxodnce 
of  the  Ga^ian  forests,  known  in  the  trade  as  ^  Persiaa^'  wood, 
until  last  year  was  also  exported  through  the  Black  Sea  from 
Taganrog.  This  found  its  way  after  the  commencement  of 
the  wax  mB,  the  Volga  Canal  to  St  Petersbmrg.  The  produce 
of  the  Caspian  forests  is  softer  and  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  see  whether  one 
result  of  the  war  will  be  to  open  those  Black  Sea  forests  which 
the  Boasiaji  Government  has  hitherto  kept  rigorously  closed. 

The  falling-off  of  the  supply  has  led  meanwhile  to  yarious 
•^tempts  to  find  substitutes  fSr  boxwood  for  many  purposes. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Gardener  ft  Sons  of  liverpool  hare  introdoced 
with  Mme  snooess  Cornel  (Comus  florida)  and  Persimmon 
(Diospyios  yirginiana)  for  shuttle-making,  for  which  purpose 
hitherto  box  has  been  in  great  demand. 

The  diminished  supply  has  also  drawn  attention  to  the 
Hlmaliyas  as  a  source  of  supply.  Dr.  Brandis,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  forests  in  India,  has  corresponded  with  Messrs. 
Gardener  on  the  subject.  I  am  informed,  howeyer,  by  lir. 
Oodfreir  Saunders  of  this  firm  that  '<the  difficulty  of  transit 
from  the  mountains  to  the  seaboard  appears  to  be  the  great 
obstacle,  and  in  addition  the  pOMible  supply  appears  to  be 
much  smaller  than  is  furnished  from  existing  sources.'' 

Mr.  Bobeon  J.  Scott  has  presented  to  our  museums  blocks 
prepared  for  wood  engraying  of  Hawthoni,  which  he  states 
"  la  by  far  the  best  wood,  after  box,  that  I  haye  had  the  oppor* 
tnnity  of  testing."— (J>fr  Bepirrt,) 

THE  INTBODUCnON   OF  FOREIGN  TREES  INTO 

GREAT  BBITAIN. 

All  the  timber  requbed  in  this  country  for  building  and 
fnel  was  of  home  grcmth  till  about  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII. 
HoBssfaed  informs  us  that  in  the  same  reign  plantations  of 
trees  began  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
^PPty)  <uid  inquiries  to  be  made  respecting  the  productions 
of  other  countnes,  and  as  objects  of  curiosity,  more  than  from 
any  idea  of  cultiyating  them  for  their  commercial  yalue,  some 
"'^'^ciinena  made  their  appearance  in  England.     Before  this 


.  in  the  early  histoiy  of  the  country,  when  Britain  was  a 
Bosnan  proyinoe,  the  conquerors  had  enriched  the  soil  of 
England  with  many  trees  not  indigenous  to  it;  According  to 
Whitaker,  13ie  Romans  brought  oyer  the  Pbme,  the  Lime,  the 
BoEX,  the  Elm,  and  tiie  Poplar.    The  Apple  is  supposed  to  haye 


been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  first  colonies  of  \h&  natiyes ; 
and  among  fruit  trees  we  owe  to  the  Romans  the  addition  of 
the  Pear,  the  Damson,  the  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot^  Quince^ 
Mulberry,  Chestnut^  and  Fig.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
where  there  are  such  meagre  historical  records  there  should  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned ;  but  the  above 
are  generally  accepted  as  facts,  tiiough  secondary  eyidenoe  has 
in  some  cases  to  be  relied  upon,  none  other  being  forthcoming* 
The  monks  were  often  laborious  arborists,  and  if  not  to  the 
Romans,  we  owe  to  them  the  Sweet  Bay  and  the  Arbutus.  Dr» 
Walker  thinks  that  the  Elm  was  brought  oyer  from  Palestine 
by  the  Crusaders.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuj 
the  Apple  appears  to  haye  been  cultiyated  to  some  extent  in 
NorfoUE,  for  in  1206  Bobert  de  Byermere  held  his  lordship  in 
that  county  by  payment  of  two  hundjred  Pearmaina  and  four 
hogsheads  of  wine.  Gerard's  catalogue  of  trees,  dated  1596>. 
contains  the  Laburnum,  the  Judas  Ttei^  the  Launutinus,  the 
White  Mulberry,  liie  Nettle  Tree,  the  Pinaster,  the  Arbor-Vite,. 
the  Yucca,  Ac.,  as  being  among  the  foreign  trees  in  his  garden 
in  Holbom.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  whether  &leigh 
brought  oyer  any  hardy  trees  from  America,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable he  did  so,  as  he  introduced  the  Cherry  tte^  into  Ireland^ 
and  his  manor  at  Sherborne  is  said  to  haye  been  magnificently 
embellished  with  woods  and  gardens. 

Sixteen  foreign  woody  plants  were  introduced  into  England 
in  1548,  but  the  names  or  the  introducers  or  first  cultiyatora 
are  almost  entirely  unknown.  Among  these  trees  were  the 
Sweet  Bay,  Mulberrr,  Platanus,  Stone  Pine,  common  Spruce,. 
Fir,  Qypreas,  and  the  Sayin  Juniper.  From  1661  to  1596^ 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of 
Elizabeth,  twenty-four  plants  are  recorded,  among  which  were 
the  Peach,  the  Nectarine,  and  the  Walnut  from  Persia;  als(^ 
the  Quince  and  tiie  Quercus  Uex,  or  Eyergreen  Oak.  The 
names  of  the  introducers,  says  Loudon,  are  not  known,  with 
few  exceptions,  such  as  that  of  Hugh  Morgan,  apothecary  to> 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  Gray,  a  London  apothecary ;  I/Obel,  after* 
wards  apothecary  to  James  L;  and  Dr.  Grindal,  then  Bishop 
of  London.  According  to  the  same  authority,  from  1696  to 
the  end  of  the  century  forty-six  difEerent  species  were  intro* 
duced,  and  upwards  of  thirty  of  these  were  first  recorded  by 
Gerard.  Among  these  were  the  English  and  Scotch  Laburnums^ 
the  common  Syiinga,  &c.    The  total  number  of  foreign  woody 

Slants  which  are  known  to  haye  been  cultiyated  in  Britain 
uring  the  sixteenth  century  is  only  eighty-four,  exclusiye  of 
two  yarieties  of  the  Laurustinus  and  nine  of  the  PhillyreA.. 
Altiiough  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  these  plants— and  probably  many  were  mastei* 
of  ships,  or  eyen  conmion  seamen — ^it  is  certain  that  the  merit 
of  the  first  cultiyation  of  the  greater  part  of  them  belongs 
decidedly  to  Gterard,  whose  garden  was  situated  between  Ely 
Place  and  FicJd  Lane,  Holbom,  London. 

The  great  introducer  of  foreign  trees  in  the  seyenteentb 
century  was  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London  from  1676  to 
1713.  Ray  has  a  chapter  on  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs  he  saw 
in  the  bishop's  garden  at  Fulham.  Among  these  are  enume- 
rated the  Tulip  Tree,  the  Magnolia,  the  Sassafras,  the  Hickory^ 
the  Box,  Elder,  4cc  Eyelyn,  who  liyed  in  this  century,  had 
four  large,  round,  and  smoothly  clipped  plants  of  the  PhiUyrea 
on  naked  stems,  and  a  hedge  of  Hc^y  400  feet  long,  9  feet 
high,  and  6  feet  wide,  of  which  he  was  yery  proud,  and 
mentions  it  more  than  once  in  his  writings.  Tlus  was  at  Says 
Court,  Deptford,  and  the  hedge  was  ruined  by  Peter  the  Great 
when  he  resided  there,  the  erratic  Czar  haying  caused  himself 
to  be  wheeled  through  it  in  a  wheelbarrow  1  But  Eyelyn 
cared  more  to  promote  the  planting  of  yaluable  indigenous 
trees  than  to  introduce  foreign  ones.  In  this  century  botanic 
gardens  b^g^an  to  be  established,  which  were  the  means  of 
introducing  many  yaluable  trees ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
about  1670  Dr.  Uyedale,  the  Master  of  Enfield  Grammar 
School,  commissioned  one  of  his  scholars  who  trayelled  to 
bring  a  plant  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  from  Mount  Lebanooy. 
and  that  he  brought  the  one  which  U  either  standing  there 
now  or  was  standing  of  late  years. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  1689; 
the  same  year  in  which  it  was  planted  by  Bishop  Compton  at 
Fulham  and  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  The  total  number 
of  woody  plants  introduced  during  the  seyenteenth  century 
appears  to  haye  been  upwards  of  180.  In  the  eighteenth 
oentuiy  fiye  hundred  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  were  introduoed 
from  abroad ;  108  being  from  Europe,  three  hundred  from 
North  America,  three  from  Chili,  thirteen  from  Chin%  9ka 
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from  Japan,  two  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thirty-three 
from  Siberia,  two  from  Tartary,  one  from  Egypt,  two  from 
Morocco,  one  from  Aleppo,  one  from  Barbaiy,  and  the  remain- 
/  ing  few  chiefly  from  Asia.  At  this  time  private  enterprise 
became  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the 
formation  of  public  gardens,  the  curators  of  which  were  erer 
on  the  look-out  for  new  specimens,  depriyes  the  subject  of 
£ome  of  its  interest.  By  these  means,  principally,  ninety-four 
tzoesand  shrubs  were  introduced  from  1801  to  1810  inclosiYe ; 
from  1811  to  1820,  374  ;  and  from  1821  to  1830,  318.  To  the 
intelligence  and  zeal  of  our  nurserymen  we  owe  yery  much, 
and  their  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  treatment  of  trees  is 
mobably  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  arborists  of  any  countiry» 
But  from  the  date  at  the  general  establishment  of  such  businesses, 
find  of  botanic  gardens,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  ascertain  when  any  particular  tree  was  introduced,  nor 
is  it  a  matter  on  which  mucn  interest  would  be  felt ;  but  it  is 
different  when  we  deal  with  the  records  of  centuries  ago,  when 
Bishop  Compton  laboured  in  his  nurseries  at  Fullumi,  when 
Petticoat  Luie  was  perfumed  every  spring  with  Hawthorn 
blossom,  and  yoji  might  have  gathered  Violets  where  you  can 
now  only  find  old  clothes ;  or  when  Gerard  studied  the  treat- 
ment of  foreign  trees  in  his  Holbom  garden,  and  the  Czar  Peter 
rode  in  a  wheelbarrow  through  Evelyn's  HoUy  hbdgc—^Jtnimdl 

WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHSN  GARDBK. 

8ow  Lettuces  for  autumn  and  early  winter  use  and  to  lift  for 
protecting  in  frames.  The  best  for  this  sowing  are  Neapolitan 
and  All  t£e  Year  Bound  Cabbage  sorts ;  Hicks'  Hardy  White  and 
Bath  or  Biown  Sugarloaf  Cos  varieties.  They  should,  be  sown  in 
firm  ground  to  induce  firm  close  growth,  as,  if  the  autuom  be  wet, 
they  form  flabby  leaves  without  much  heart  when  sown  in  or 
transplanted  to  open  rich  soil.  Plant  without  delay  the  Michael- 
mas crop  of  Cauliflowers.  If  any  Celery  for  late  spring  use  remain 
to  be  planted  get  it  out  at  once ;  earth-up  the  early  crops  as  they 
advance  and  make  sure  that  there  is  sufficient  moisture  at  the 
roots,  as  after  earthing  it  is  difficult  to  afford  water  to  benefit 
them.  A  sowing  of  Chervil  made  now  will  stand  for  late  use 
without  running,  and  Com  Salad  will  afford  a  supply  for  the 
autumn  and  best  part  of  the  winter.  Continue  to  plant  with 
Broccoli,  Savoy,  Borecole,  dc.,  all  vacant  ground  as  it  is  cleared 
of  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c  Discarded  Strawberry  plantations  may  be 
at  onoe  planted  with  Dwarf  Savovs  and  Cole  worts  at  12  to  15 
inches  dwtanoe  apart.  In  light  soils  no  digging  will  be  necessary, 
the  plants  growing  more  sturdy  and  forming  better  hearts  in  firm 
than  in  loose  soil.  Sow  Endive  for  transplanting  to  the  foot  of 
walls  in  September.  Do  not  neglect  to  sow  a  moderate  breadth 
of  Spinach  and  Badishes  every  fortnight,  as  these  crops  come  in 
quickly  and  soon  become  past  use.  To  have  tender  sweet  Badishes 
in  hot  weather  water  must  be  given  frequently  and  copiously. 
The  earlier  kinds  of  autumn-sown  Onions,  Gkuiic,  and  Shallots 
should  be  taken  up  as  they  cease  growth,  spreading  the  bulbs 
over  the  ground  for  a  few  days  so  that  they  may  be  well  dried 
before  taking  them  in.  The  Garlic  and  Shallots  should  be  bunched 
and  suspended  in  a  cool  dry  shed.  Potatoes  are  lifting  well  and 
for  the  most  iMirt  in  good  condition,  thongh  we  hear  of  a  few  cases 
of  disease,  which  happily  are  not  numerous  and  very  limited  in 
extent.  £arly  kinds  in  some  localities  are  sufficiently  ripe  to  take 
up  and  store.  This  should  be  done  so  soon  as  the  tubers  are  full- 
Bued  and  the  skins  set  so  as  not  to  be  displaced  by  rubbing,  and 
if  for  use  should  be  kept  from  lieht  in  a  cool  rather  dry- place  ; 
bat  if  for  seed  place  thinly  on  shelves  in  a  well-ventilated  dry 
ahed.  In  case  of  disease  infesting  the  haulm  take  up  the  crop  at 
once  before  it  attacks  the  tubers. 

HABDY  FRUIT  OARDSN. 

ApncoU  are  approaching  ripening,  and  although  not  a  heavy 
fax>p  the  fruit  is  nne.  When  the  fruit  commences  ripening  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by  ants,  which 
take  a  fancy  to  the  first  ripe  portion,  and  commit  such  havoc  as  to 
cause  its  speedy  decay.  Guano  strewed  in  their  runs  and  over 
their  nests  will  cause  them  to  migrate,  but  the  best  remedy  is  to 
put  honey  and  water  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  in  jars  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  when  the  fruit  commenoes  ripenmg,  and  the  ants 
trill  drown  themselves.  Woodlice  also  are  troublesome.  They 
are  trapped  readily  in  small  pots  containing  portions  of  boUed 
potato  wrapped  loosely  in  a  httle  hay  and  placed  in  the  forks  of 
the  branches  and  at  the  base  of  the  walls.  Earwigs  may  be 
tr«)ped  in  pieces  of  beanstalk  cut  into  lengths  of  about  6  inches 
and  inserted  amon^  the  branches ;  they  should  be  examined  every 
moming^nd  any  insects  concealed  therein  blown  into  a  pail  of 
water.  xCor  is  the  fruit  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  snaus  and 
slugs.  Search  may  be  made  for  them  with  a  lantern  after  dark,  or 
iMuts  of  brewers'  grains  may  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  and  seen 
to  early  in  the  momine.  Wasps  should  be  trapped  hi  soda  water 
bolUes  about  half  filled  with  sweetened  ale  and  suspended  in  the 


trees.    Birds  may  be  kept  at  bay  by  nets,  but  unless  the  weather 
be  unusually  dry  they  will  not  cause  much  trouble. 

PeacheSj  AectarineSf  and  Plums  are  upon  the  whole  good  crops. 
The  huit  promises  to  be  fine,  and  should  be  assisted  in  swelling- 
off  by  copious  supplies  of  water,  mulching  with  short  manure. 
In  the  case  of  weakly  trees  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit  weak 
liquid  manure  should  be  given,  and  the  fruit  more  severely 
thmned  than  that  of  vigorous  trees.  Bed  spider  is  showing  itself 
upon  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  should  be  promptly  met 
by  thoroughly  syringing  with  the  garden  engine  in  the  evening. 
In  case  of  a  severe  attack  syringe  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of 
soft  soap,  8  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The  most  forward  fruit  of 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Ac,  will  require  attention  in  turning  the  leaves 
aside,  but  avoid  cutting  them  off,  or  only  that  part  of  them  over- 
hangmg  the  fruit,  leaving  a  portion  of  each  leaf  so  that  the  buds 
at  the  base  may  mature. 

In  the  late  houses  thorough  syringings  must  be  given  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  the  inside  borders  must  be  well  attended  to 
with  water :  in  a  dry  period  the  outside  borders  should  be  well 
watered  and  mulched.  Some  liquid  manure  will  help  to  swell  the 
fruit  to  the  largest  sise.  Netting  should  be  placed  below  the  trees 
so  as  to  catch  and  prevent  bruising  any  frmt  that  may  fall  from 
ripeness.  The  shoots  must  be  kept  tied-in,  any  intended  for  bear- 
ing next  season  (except  extensions}  should  be  stopped  at  10  to 
12  inches,  and  any  laterals  at  the  first  leaf.  The  earliest-forced 
house  will  require  to  be  kept  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible  with  a 
,  view  to  arrest  premature  growth,  to  which  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  are  peculiarly  liable  when  forced  year  after  year  successively. 

Apricots  and  the  early  kinds  of  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Plum 
must  not  be  syringed  after  they  commence  ripening,  but  there 
must  not  be  any  deficiency  of  water  at  the  roots  or  the  suocessional 
fruit  will  not  swell  off  well  nor  ripen  perfectly,  besides  impairing 
the  development  of  the  buds  for  future  bearing.  Those  swellmg 
the  fruit  must  be  supplied  with  abundance  of  water,  whether  in 
pots  or  planted  out,  renewing  the  surface  dressings  and  affording 
weak  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Syringe  overhead  in  the  after- 
noon at  about  five  o'clock,  cloemg  the  house  at  that  time  unless 
very  bright,  when  closing  may  be  deferred  until  six  o'clock,  ad- 
mitting air  at  the  last-named  hour  in  the  morning  if  bright,  or 
somewhat  later  ;  t^e  weather  regulates  these  matters.  Stop 
strong  shoots,  and  rub  off  superfiuous,  admittine  light  and  air 
freely  to  the  rruit  to  give  it  colour  and  fiavour.  Look  frequently 
over  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  trained  to  walls  or  otherwise, 
nailing  or  tying-in  leading  shoots,  and  removing  or  stopping  those 
which  are  superfiuous. 

FRUIT  H0USB8. 

Vines. — ^The  Vines  in  the  earliest-forced  house  will  now  require 
a  dry  atmosphere  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood,  but  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  employ  artificial  heat  to  secure  the  requisite  warmth. 
All  laterals  and  late  growths  must  be  kept  well  in  hand,  and  com- 
plete rest  afforded  by  keeping  the  border  cool  and  dry.  To  do 
this  cover  tlie  outside  border  with  dr^  bracken  and  withhold  water 
from  the  inside.  Young  Vines  of  tms  year's  planting  should  be 
allowed  to  ramble  at  will  provided  the  light  is  not  too  much  ob- 
structed. Nothing  is  gained  by  crowding  the  foliage  of  young 
Vines,  which  have  to  be  cut  bade  to  three  or  four  eyes  at  the 
winter  pruning ;  whilst  any  that  are  to  afford  fruit  next  season 
should  nave  the  laterals  pmched  back  rather  closely  to  a  length 
of  6  or  7  feet,  above  which  the  laterals  may  have  more  latitude, 
as  they  will  aid  in  the  production  of  roots.  Vines  in  pots  for 
next  season's  fruiting  will  have  completed  their  growth  and  can- 
not have  too  much  light.  The  watermg  should  be  no  greater  than 
to  keep  the  leaves  fr^h.  Keeping  too  dry  will  induce  premature 
ripening,  and  over-watering  only  tends  to  continued  growth: 
whereas  the  object  should  be  to  thoroughly  plump  the  eyes  and 
mature  the  growth.  Grapes  will  by  this  time  have  been  thinned 
carefully,  and  if  grown  in  pots  should  have  the  benefit  of  liquid 
manure,  the  pots  well  supplied  with  water  and  the  surfiMe  mulcned 
with  rich  material,  so  that  the  berries  may  swell  to  a  good  size. 
Keep  the  shoots  well  stopped  to  concentrate  the  juices  upon  the 
principal  foliage  and  fruit,  out  any  weakly  Vines  may  have  growth 
enoourag^,  as  it  promotes  mcreased  root-action.  Avoid  over- 
crowding. Those  trained  over  the  pathway  should  be  kept  well 
stopped,  so  that  the  fruit  trees  may  not  be  too  much  shaded.  Grapes 
in  the  intermediate  houses  will  be  colouring,  and  should  have  a 
thorough  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  after  sprinkling  the  border 
with  guano  or  soot,  which  is  nearly  as  rich  in  ammonia  as  many 
guanos.  Admit  air  very  freely  whenever  the  weather  permits, 
and  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  and  5^  higher  by  day  as 
a  minimum  or  from  fire  heat.  Late  Grapes  should  have  a  mini- 
mum temperature  ni^ht  and  day  of  70^,  and  if  air  be  freely  ad- 
mitted by  day  scaldmg  will  be  next  to  unknown ;  even  l4idy 
Downe's  does  not  scald  when  the  above  precautions  are  taken  in 
time.  Bipe  Grapes  should  be  frequently  looked  over,  removing 
any  shanked  or  decayed  berries.  Keep  the  atmosphere  dry  and 
airy  and  as  cool  as  possible.  Bipe  black  Grapes  will  not  keep 
oolour  long  unless  the  foliage  is  good,  but  thin  shade  during  very 
bright  sun  will  assist  in  preserving  the  colour  and  bloom. 

Orchard  IIouh, — ^As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  Cheny  trees 
in  pots  should  be  removed  to  a  sunny  sheltered  situation  in  the 
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open  air,  to  insiire  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  and  perfect- 
ing of  the  fruit  spurs  for  next  season.  If  there  be  any  traces  of 
insects  thorough  syringings  must  be  given  so  as  to  cleanse  the 
irees  of  red  spider,  and  if  there  be  any  black  fly  dip  the  shoots  or 
Aynnge  with  diluted  tobacco  juice.  It  is  im^rtant  that  the 
foliage  be  maintained  in  a  healthy  state  some  time  longer.  Fig 
trees  in  pots  should  haye  plenty  of  water  whilst  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  as  if  there  be  any  deficiency  of  moisture  a  check  will 
be  giyen  which  will  cause  the  fruit  to  drop  off.  Syringing  must 
be  continued  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  red  spider,  but  must 
cease  as  the  fruit  shows  symptoms  of  ripening,  or  it  will  be 
spoiled  in  appearance  and  nayour.  The  young  shoots  may  still 
be  stopped. '  A  second  crop  of  Figs  cannot  be  depended  on  in 
unheated  orchard  houses,  but  if  a  late  crop  of  this  delicious  fruit 
be  wanted  none  are  more  calculated  to  furnish  it  than  trees  that 
have  perfected  a  first  crop  in  the  orchard  house  and  are  in  good 
condition.  The  shoots,  haying  been  stopped,  will  show  a  second 
crop  plentifully.  The  loliage  being  clean  and  healthy,  they  may, 
■as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  be  remoyed  into  a  lip^ht  airy- 
house,  where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  artificial  heat,  m  whicn 
they  will  afford  a  crop  of  fruit  little  inferior  in  size  and  quite 
e^ual  in  flayour  to  the  first  crop.  Pyramid  and  bush  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  are  making  much  wood  and  should  be  restrained  by 
stopping.  Raspberries  haye  been  excellent  and  in  some  places 
are  so  still.  As  the  crop  is  gathered  the  bearing  canes  should  be 
«11  cut  out,  and  the  young  ones  thinned  to  about  six  to  each 
stool  so  that  sun  and  idr  may  haye  free  access  to  them,  thus 
aecuiing  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  buds.  Autumnal  kinds 
should  oe  well  watered  and  mulched,  and  secured  to  stakes  if 
necessary. '  Do  not  neglect  to  pot  runners  of  Strawberries  as  they 
may  be  had,  for  there  is  yet  time  to  layer  them  in  pots  for  forming 
new  plantations.  Well-rooted  plants  put  out  from  now  to  early 
September  will  afford  a  fdce  crop  of  fruit  next  season.  Forced 
plants  which  were  put  out  in  May  and  early  June  should  have 
abundant  watering  and  be  muldied  with  stable  litter,  and  they 
will  fruit  abundantly  in  late  summer.  Any  Currants  or  Goose- 
berries required  to  be  kept  late  should  be  coyered  with  hexagon 
netting,  waich  is  better  than  mats.  Those  fortunate  enough  to 
haye  these  fruits  against  low  walls  will  have  no  dif^culty  in 
keeping  the  fruit  until  a  late  period,  protection  being  afforded 
against  birds  and  wasps. 

PLAirr  HOUSES. 

Greenhotue, — ^The  varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum  (lancifolium) 
should  haye  the  stems  tied  out  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light  ana 
air  to  the  foliftge.  Look  well  after  aphides  and  dust  with  tobacco 
powder  or  syringe  with  tobacco  water,  washi|ig  well  off  the 
following  morning.  Afford  a  topndressing  of  old  cow  dung  or  well- 
rotted  manure  and  a  liberal  supply  of  Weak  liquid  manure ;  OTer- 
watering  is  equally  injurious  to  tne  roots  as  a  deficiency  is  to  the 
foliage,  whicl^'if  the  soilget  yery  dry,n8  sure  to  cause  the  falling- 
off  oi  tne  lower  leaVes. .  Tnese  with  plants  of  L.  auratum  coming  on 
for  late  flowering  should  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  an  open  sheltered 
situation,  well  sticked  and  secured  to  preyent  the  stems  beine 
broken  by^  winds;  and  remoyed  to  the  greaxhouse  when  adyanced 
for  flowering.'  Plants  of  T^ilinma  that  haye  done  flowering  should 
be  placed  out  of  doors  and  be  well  attended  to  with  water  with  a 
yiew  to  the  plumping  of  the  bulbs,  upon  which  depends  next 
year's  flowering.  Sarly-fiowered  Pelargoniums  should  at  once  be 
placed  outdoors  in  the  full  sun,  affordmg  no  more  water  than  to 
preyent  flagging,  with  a  yiew  to  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood  before  cutting  down.  If  likely  to  become  too  wet  from 
zains  laj  the  pots  on  their  sides.  Chrysanthemums  must  be 
attendea  to  in  staking  and  tymg-up  the  shoots  as  they  adyance  in 
growthjJoT  if  this  be  neglected  they  are  liable  to  be  broken  by 
wind.  JBarly-flowering  S^ths  will  haye  completed  their  growth 
and  should  be  placed  outdoors  upon  a  bed  of  ashes  sufficiently 
thick  to  exclude  worms.  Afford  tnem  a  position  where  they  will 
be  protected  from  bright  sun  at  midday,  but  the  shade  must  be  of 
a  light  description,  as  too  much  shadmg  is  injurious,  and  after  a 
week  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  thorough  exposure  will  cause 
the  hardenmg  of  the  wood  and  setting  of  the  bloom.  The  plants 
Bbould  be  examined  at  least  once  a  day  for  water,  and  any  requir- 
ing a  supply  be  afforded  it  plentifully,  regulating  it  by  the  strength 
of  the  plants,  the  freer-growing  requiring  more  copious  suppBes 
than  those  lees  free  in  growth.  Camellias  that  flowered  late 
should  haye  eyeij  encouragement  to  make  a  good  growth  by 
maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere  and  affording  copious  supplies  of 
weak  liquid  manure,  especially  to  weakly  plants.  Those  that 
haye  set  the  buds  should  be  kept  cool,  either  by  placing  outdoors 
in  a  position  shaded  ftom  bright  sun,  or  in  a  house  that  admits  of 
very  free  yentilation.  This  is  much  the  more  preferable  method, 
as,  if  the  weather  be  yery  wet,  the  soil  becomes  soddened,  the 
roots  perish,  and  the  buds  turz\  brown  and  drop. 

Now  that  staructures  of  this  kind  may  haye  the  plants  ]^laced 
ontdoors  in  sheltered  situations,  an  excellent  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  giyins  them  a  thorougn  cleaning,  the  recm^ed  repairs 
being  made  and  tne  woodwork  thoroughly  painted.  Work  of  this 
kind  is  much  better  done  at  this  time  of  year  than  at  times  when 
the  plants  must  remain  wholly,  or  in  part,  inside  the  house,  which 
entaus  much  needless  labour  and  after-injury  to  the  plants.   Plants 


not  only  look  better,  but  grow  better,  in  a  clean  house  than  a 
dirty  one. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors," 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unayoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as 
doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  neyer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

A  Day  ik  the  Couktrt*— "Last  year  some  of  yoto-  teaders  were  led 
generously  to  help  us  to  provide  for  nearly  five  hundred  poor  boys  and  girls 
who  attend  the  Hackney  Jurenile  Mission  a  day's  exclusion  into  the  ooontiy. 
This  year  the  Manager  hopes  to  be  able  to  take  some  three  hundred  children 
for  a  day  in  July  or  August,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  your  readers  will  again 
aid  practically  by  sending  donations  to  either  Mr.  John  Newman*  Hon. 
Manager,  117,  Gheapaide,  E.O. ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Heath,  4,  Bt.  Thomas's  Boad, 
Hackney ;  or  to  Athro  Alfred  Knight,  71,  King  Edward's  Boad*  South 
Hackney,  London,  E." 

FoxoLoyB  {Mrs.  Z>.)^^pcrto  are  common  in  Foxgloyes,  but  axe  not  per- 
manent.   The  white  yariety  is  yeiy  usuaL 

Vbobtablb  Mabbows  (TVyiiv).— Very  varying  temperature  probably 
causes  the  decay. 

Peabs  (J,  £.).— Any  of  the  leading  nurserymen  could  obtain  them  for 
you. 

Moles  (C./.).— We  cannot  guess  how  the  moles  got  into  the  dstem. 
They  could  creep  up  a  pipe  3  inches  in  diameter.  Put  a  piece  of  wire  net 
over  its  month. 

Gbapes  hot  Coloubino  (fT.  jRmifir).— No  wonder.  Half  the  number 
of  bunches  would  be  a  good  crop. 

Tbeatmbkt  of  Nbolbctbd  Fuchsias,  &c.  (i\wJ<fl*).— Prune  your 
Fuchsias  and  repot  inunediafcelyt  syringe  them  fredy  two  or  three  tunas 
daily,  and  they  will  soon  put  forth  fresh  growth.  Repot  the  Ferns  imme* 
diately,  but  do  not  distoxb  the  Cyclamens  i^anted  in  the  open  ground  till  the 
end  of  September, then  take  up  and  repot,  retaining  a  little  soil  about  the 
roots  and  using  pots  of  a  sixe  proportionate  to  that  of  the  plants.  Lift  your 
Potatoes  as  soon  as  the  tubers  have  ceased  swelling.  If  any  are  diseased 
spread  the  whole  out  thinly  in  a  dark  airy  room,  and  examine  them  every 
few  days. 

Tbansplakting  Old  Oubbant  Bushes  (ir.).--With  a  due  ezerdse  of 
care  in  saving  as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  retaining  a  slight  ball  of  soil 
with  the  roots,  j<our  old  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  may  be  transplanted 
advantogeously  and  suocesafnlly. 

SUCCESSION AL  SOBTS  OF  Stbawbebbies  (/d«n).— La  Marguerite  Pre- 
sident, Dr.  Hogg,  and  Frogmore  Late  Fine,  are  four  good  sorts  ripening  In 
the  order  in  which  th^  are  named. 

SUMMBB  Fbunino  Fbuit  Tbebs  (/(I«»i).— Bead  our  leifly  to  **£.  H.  B." 
in  this  issue,  also  pcune  the  leading  shoots  simultaneously  with  the  side 
shoots.  The  same  system  of  pruning  applies  to'  all  kinds  of  Apples,  Pearst 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  whatever  may  be  their  peculiar  hfCbit  of  growth.  Do 
not  forget,  however,  that  some  sorts  require  much  greater  caje  in  training 
than  others,  each  tree  affording  a  olear  indication  of  its  peculiar  requirements. 

BOSB  Tbbb  LBAyss  INSECT-BATBN  (JT.  Z.).— The  semidroular  pieces 
are  eaten  by  the  Leaf -cutter  Bee.  There  are  drawings  and  descriptions  in 
*•  The  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  Botany."  Its  scientific  name  is  Lyda  inanita. 
The  fly  hovers  over  the  Boees,  and  may  at  onoe  be  identified  by  its  gloBs^y 
yellow  wings. 

Planting  Boses,  Shbubs,  &c.  (fllamJo).— November  is  the  best  month 
for  planting  Boees ;  Boses  in  pots  may,  however,  be  planted  at  any  time.  M 
you  transplant  shrubs  in  August,  remember  that  due  attention  must  be 
given  to  watering ;  much  better  would  it  be  to  wait  till  September,  and  so 
save  much  labour.  Pansies,  Pinks,  and  Carnations  may  all  be  transplanted 
in  August  if  they  are  well  watered  regularly  afterwards.  Lilies  may  also  bo 
moved  then  if  the  flowering  is  over.  For  the  flower  beds  which  you  purpose 
making  in  that  month  take  such  spring  flowers  as  Ifyoeotii,  Aubnetlaf 
Bilene,  Saponaria,  VioOa,  Ummimthflii  to  clothe  the  suxfaoe  with  greenery 
during  winter,  and  to  afford  a  brilliant  display  of  bloom  in  spring.  Or  you 
may  make  pretty  beds  of  hardy  succulents,  dotting  them  with  such  bulbs  as 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths. 

STBAWBEBBIES  FOB  A  LONG    SUGCBSSION  (Jf.  2>.  Z).).--Black  PrinOO« 

La  Marguerite,  Pioneer,  La  Grosse  Sucrte,  Vioomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 
Pnstdent,  James  Veitch,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Frogmore  Late  Plne# 
BIton  Pine,  and  H616ne  Gloede. 

Baibino  Aucubas  fbom  SEED  (C.  2W<I).— March  Is  the  best  month  for 
sowing,  or  for  a  general  rule  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  gathered.  No  par- 
ticular treatment  is  required ;  it  usually  vegetatea  freely  in  a  greenhouse* 
and  if  due  care  is  exercised  in  watering  your  seed  will  no  doubt  germinate 
very  soon. 

SUXKBB  Pbunino  Fbutp  Tbbes  (JF.  E.  U.)^Pear  and  Plum  trees 
should  be  pruned  twice  during  the  season  of  growth.  The  first  time  aft« 
the  spring  growth  is  some  9  inches  or  a  foot  in  length,  and  againat  mid- 
summer ;  after  which  let  the  shoots  grow,  and  early  in  September  twist  each 
shoot  round  immediately  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  eye  from  its  base,  turn- 
ing the  end  downwards.  By  this  process  the  bottom  buds  become  plump 
and  full  without  starting  into  growth,  some  sap  stiU  finding  its  way  among 
the  bruised  tissues  of  the  "  twist,"  which  is  cut  off  with  the  tnmed-down 
shoots  as  the  leaves  fall. 

Melons  Splitting  (Hampshire).— The  cracking  of  your  Melons  was 
probably  caused  by  watering  after  the  fruit  had  ceased  swelling.  In  future 
when  the  fruit  begins  changing  colour  gradually  reduce  the  quantity  of 
water,  giving  very  little  and  that  only  around  the  sides  of  the  box  <w  pit 
walL   backed  firnit  is  also  attributable  to  oazelflBi  watering,  tooh  as  letting 
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tlMKril  beeora«  too  di7  beftire  tbe  fralt  is  fan  grown,  and  then  again  making 
it  Teiy  ivett  thereby  indnoing  snch  a  strong  flow  of  sap  as  canses  tbfl  fknit 
tocnick. 

ORBBiraongB  Abpbct  (7>.  ir.).— Presoming  that  the  sonth  end  of  the 
gveenhonse  wlU  be  glaaed  from  about  I  Itot  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  we 
shoold  not  hesitate  to  erect  the  house  In  the  position  yon  propose— <dA« 
bdng  the  east.  An  accideiital  transposition  of  words  oocoxred  in  the 
answer  yon  have  quoted. 

ICiLDBW  ON  Qkapbs  {F.  JST.).— Do  not  lemore  the  snlphur  till  theOrspes 
Maripe.  It  is  only  then  that  you  oan  be  assured  that  all  danger  from 
mildew  ia  past.  You  must  qsrinUe  the  sulphur  <m  the  Imtbs  as  well  as  the 
fruit. 

W&ITB  GLOznoA  (7.  (?.).— The  flower  is  good  and  worthy  of  a  nsjne,  yet 
is  not  equal  to  such  Tarieties  as  Ayalanche,  Boule  de  Neige,  and  Mont  Blanc 

Grapss  Scalded  (OZorc  8ubKr{ber)^Ywa  Vines,  judging  by  the  loaf 
sent»  ars  extremely  healthy.  The  «  disease  "  we  think  Is  the  icald.  A  little 
Are  heat  at  night  and  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  together  with  yentilation 
esrlT  in  the  morning,  is  the  only  mode  that  we  can  suggest  for  arresting 
the  injury.  There  ars  yarieties  of  Black  Hamburgh  slightly  dUBering  from 
each  other.  Both  your  Ghrapes  are  Black  Hambnrghs.  Your  letter  shall 
have  oar  f  nitfasr  attention. 

Timn  HrjTBSD  bt  8irLPHT7&  (I^i^leit).— B&oonrage  your  Vines  to 
make  a  seoond  growth  by  syringing  them  and  pninlding  a  warm  moist 
■tmosphere.  The  growth  made,  if  the  autumn  proTsfayonrable,  may  still 
haya  time  to  become  matured.  Tour  Oninge  trees  require  fresh  soil,  rich 
tnr^y  loam,  and  to  be  placed  in  heat,  and  syringed  freely  to  enoouxage 
growth.    Keep  the  foliage  clean  and  free  from  insects. 

NAiog  OF  PLAirrs  (9Vro)^The  Begonias  an  all  floriste'  Tarleties. 
(jBeyoate).— Specimens  must  be  sent  to  our  offloe,  sad  not  more  than  six  at 
a  time.  (JZamaMo)^Qalega  orientaUs.  ((7.  ^.).— Dentsla  eoabn.  iA.Q.). 
—Specimens  insniBcient ;  6,  AchiUea  MillefbUum.  (A.  H,  6A.).— Orchids  too 
much  shriveUed ;  3,  BrssvaTola  sp.  (/.  B.  J/.}.— Galega  officinalis.  (7. 
lrrfafttMm)^-Eplpactis  palustris.  (AaO«— The  fronds  are  not  in  fruit. 
(O.  IT. /.)— We  cannot  determine  Oeanothus  from  a  scrap.  (Tf.J/.).— Clethra 
sp.     {E,  B.y—1,  Pentstemon  sp. ;  S,  llonarda  didyma ;  8,  Tbalictmm  sp. : 

*,  MelittiB  mellsBophyllum.     (C.  Smtth) 8  and  4,  Lastrea  Ftliz-mas.    Bend 

the  others  sgaln  in  fruit.  {.Jiiu  Aimm).— Phlladelphus  sp.  ?  ((?.  N.  V.) .— 
--Brrthnea  Oentauxium.  U.  Z,).—!,  Begonia  Dregei;  t,  B.  Ingrami. 
IB.  S,  Tfal:^).— ICathiola  incana.  (^.  F.  iViN«er«oii).-^Spipactis  latifoUa,  a 
fine  q;MGimen« 
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CULTIVATION  OF  TURNIPS. 

Thb  coltiTation  for  common  trnnipe  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  preparation  of  land  for  Swedish  tmnipe,  becanse  the 
HBO  of  artificial  mannres  is  now  general,  and  it  is  seldom  a  long 
fallow  is  required  except  npon  strong  land*  very  much  oat  of 
condition  and  fonl  with  conch  grass,  Ac  It  sometimes  happens, 
howeTer,  that  strong  heavy  soils  are  sown  with  early  turnips 
to  be  fed  off  with  sheep  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep* 
temher,  in  which  case  the  land  should  be  tieated  piecisely  in  the 
Bime  way  as  directed  and  recommended  in  onr  late  article  on 
the  cultivation  for  Swedish  turnips,  taking  care  if  possible  in  all 
cases  to  till  the  land  in  the  previous  autumn  on  the  surface,  and 
then  to  plough  it  up  deep  or  make  it  into  stetches,  in  order  that 
it  may  lie  high  and  dry  daring  the  winter  months.  It  is  only 
by  this  means  that  the  fnU  effects  of  spring  tillage  oan  be  ob- 
tained, especially  in  seasons  like  the  past»  when  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  Hay  was  unfavourable  for  the  tillage  of  strong  land  in 
consequence  of  the  succession  of  heavy  zains.  After  autumn 
tillage  the  land  will  seldom  require  much  spring  working,  and 
ploughing  should  be  avoided,  espedally  as  it  is  of  gnat  import- 
ance to  retain  the  weather-beaten  surface.  To  have  the  full 
advantage  of  this  we  prefer  to  scarify  only,  and  then  to  drill 
with  msnnxe  in  the  usual  way  about  the  20th  of  Kay.  The  tur- 
nips will  then  be  sufficiently  forwaid  to  be  fed  off  on  the  land 
before  the  setting-in  of  the  autumn  rains,  which  is  so  desirable 
in  obteining  a  good  seed  time  for  tiie  wheat  crop  which  is  to 
follow.  As  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  turnips  grown  on  light 
and  friable  soils  axe  now  taken  as  a  seoond  crop  after  rye,  tri- 
folium,  vetches,  and  sometimes  after  trefoil  and  Italian  rye  grass 
cut  for  hay,it  becomes  a  question  almost  entirely  of  the  state  of 
the  land  as  regards  cleanliness  in  the  autumn  before  sowing  the 
fodder  crops,  as  there  is  no  time  to  dean  the  land  successfully 
after  the  crops  are  cut  up  or  fed  off  without  so  much  delay  as  to 
risk  the  turnip  crop.  In  many  seasons  if  it  is  attempted  to 
I^ougfa  the  land  several  times,  with  the  consequent  harrowings 
and  rollings,  the  precious  moisture  required  to  vegetate  the  tur- 
nip seed  is  often  lost»  and  with  it  the  prospect  of  a  full  crop  of 


roots.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  select  those  fields  which  are 
the  cleanest  for  sowing  with  any  of  the  fodder  crops,  and  it 
is  best,  especially  with  land  intended  for  trif olium,  to  have  thA 
bunches  or  lumps  of  couch  or  onion  grass  forked  out  by  hand, 
as  this  will  take  less  time  and  be  done  at  fax  less  cost  than 
ploughing,  and  without  delaying  the  seed  time.  Whether  the 
land  is  intended  for  trifolium  or  other  fodder  crops  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  fork  out  the  grass,  becanse  when  ever  so  little  quantity 
of  coach  grass  is  pbughed-in  it  will  increase,  especially  where  the 
land  is  in  good  heart  and  condition,  to  a  great  extent  dazing  the 
early  spring  months,  and  probably  delay  the  seed  time,  and  some* 
times  destroy  the  prospect  of  a  turnip  crop— in  fact  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  rule  in  agriculture  that  the  first  cost  of  removing 
couch  from  the  land  will  be  the  least,  oost  what  it  may.  After 
the  removal  of  a  green  crop  the  tillage  should  oommenoe  imme- 
diately,  every  day  being  of  the  utmost  consequence,  either  by 
very  shallow  scarifying  or  rafter-ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling^ 
Ao.,  to  remove  any  weeds  or  haulm  of  green  crops  which  may  be 
left,  because  the  burying  of  these  substances  is  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  roots  by  making  the  land  too  light  and  hollow,  and  in 
their  decay  fermentation  takes  place,  a  blue  mould  is  formed  con- 
taining  injurious  acids  extremely  detrimental  to  the  suooessfal 
culture  of  tomips,  and  is  often  the  proximate  cause  of  club  root^ 
or  ^  finger-and-toe  "  as  it  is  called,  npon  land  where  it  is  deficient 
in  chalk  and  lime.  Although  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
burning  of  couch  or  weeds,  preferring  to  rot  them  as  a  dressing 
for  pasture  land,  yet  we  find  that  substances  of  some  kind  are 
required  to  mix  with  artificial  manures,  whether  of  superphos-* 
phate,  gaano,  or  others ;  and  we  recommend,  especially  upon  sandy 
or  loamy  soils,  a  mixture  of  screened  chalk  made  perfectly  fine  and 
prepared  in  the  winter  months  or  early  spring,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  quite  dry  and  run  freely  with  tiie  manure  from  the  drill*. 
In  districts  far  removed  from  chalk  it  is  a  good  plan  where  town 
dung  and  refuse  ashes  are  available  to  have  these  screened  for 
use,  as  they  not  only  serve  to  mix  with  the  manure  in  order  to  its 
better  distribution,  but  we  have  seen  that  It  acts  to  some  extent 
like  chalk,  and  greatly  encourages  the  growth  of  turnips  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth. 

In  selecting  a  drill  for  the  home  &rm  we  recommend  a  one-horse 
drill,  which  will  drill  two  rows  at  once  at  2  feet  apart,  or  three 
rows  at  18  inches  apart.  After  using  this  kind  of  drill  for  nearly 
thirty  years  we  have  found  its  advantage,  especially  upon  hilly 
land,  not  only  because  it  is  light  of  draught,  but  it  maybe  worked 
by  one  horse  as  fast  as  the  land  is  ploughed  without  dividing  the 
labour  of  other  horses.  Now  this  to  our  mind  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  in  turnip  cultivation,  particularly  after  green  crops, 
because  it  very  often  happens  that  in  waiting  for  the  large  heavy 
drill  the  land  gets  too  wet  or  too  dry,  according  to  the  weather, 
and  the  season  is  never  so  surely  obtained  as  drilling  day  by  day 
as  fast  as  the  land  is  ready,  and  nothing  contributes  practically  to 
the  attainment  of  this  object  so  well  as  the  use  of  Uie  one-horse 
drilL  For  some  years  the  water  drill  had  some  advocates,  but  it 
seems  now  to  have  gone  out  of  use.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
and  carting  water  in  the  hill  districts  appears  to  have  entailed  too 
much  labour,  and  also  loss  of  time.  In  the  use  of  artificial  mannres 
for  tomips,  if  the  green  crops  have  been  fed  off  by  sheep,  3  owt» 
per  acre  of  bone  superphosphate  with  ashes  or  other  matters  will 
prove  sufficient  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  turnips,  particularly  if 
the  sheep  received  cake  or  com  with  the  green  food ;  but  in  caae 
the  fbdder  crop  has  been  used  for  feeding  horses,  cattle,  Ac,  at  the 
farmstead,  as  is  often  the  case  on  a  well-conducted  home  farm, 
then  more  manure  should  be  applied  with  the  drill,  and  8  cwt.  of 
snperphoephate  witii  1|  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  is  not  too  much, 
and  will  generally  produce  a  full  crop. 

The  kind  of  seed  is  a  matter  of  importance,  particularly  if  the 
crop  is  intended  to  remain  in  the  ground  during  the  winter 
months,  and  if  we  look  at  the  seedsmen^s  list  of  sorts  a  novice 
may  be  entirely  bewildered  in  making  his  selection,  and  it  will 
oertsinly  depend  npon  the  period  and  purpose  for  which  the  root* 
are  required  for  use.    The  Bootch  Yellow  being  a  hybrid  variety 
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«ie  Qsef al  to  stand  tbe  winter,  and  are  verj  quick  of  growth,  and 
will  proye  a  partial  aubstitute  in  case  of  a  fauure  of  the  Swedish 
tnrmp.  But  for  earl^  feeding  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  parties 
often  select  the  White  Pomeranian,  White  Tankard,  or  Green 
Globe,  but  we  hare  found  that  either  of  these  sorts  if  sown  earlj 
will  not  keq>,  and  if  not  rotten  they  lose  their  feeding  properties 
Tezy  quickly.  We  therefore  recommend,  as  tixe  result  oi  our  own 
«xpenenee,  the  Gr^ystone  or  Bed  Ifammoth  sorts,  as  we  find  they 
do  well  both  for  early  or  late  sowing,  they  grow  quickly,  they 
keep  sound,  and  are  yery  forcing  for  stock.  When  turnips  are 
sown  very  early  th^  require  as  much  room  in  growing  as  Swedes, 
and  they  often  produce  as  much  weight  per  acre,  and  may  there- 
fore be  drilled  at  2  feet  between  the  rows.  For  later  and  winter 
feeding  we  think  18  inches  the  best  distance.  The  time  of  sowing 
vnJl  of  course  vaiy  according  to  circumstances,  more  especially  as 
a  second  crop,  but  the  best  time  for  sowing  the  main  crop  for 
winter  and  early  spring  feeding  is  from  the  Ist  to  the  20th  of 
July.  The  quantity  of  seed  is  of  great  consequence,  and  we  recom- 
mend not  less  than  3  lbs.  per  acre,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
enemies  to  the  young  plants,  but  also  because  a  thick  plant  always 
grows  quickest  and  comes  earlier  to  the  hoe,  also  when  the  plants 
sre  thick  and  re^pilar  th^  may  be  set  out  by  the  hoeing  machine, 
or  by  hozse-hoeing  across  the  rows ;  and  where  hand  labour  is 
JBCszoe,  and  when  the  hoein|f  is  required  in  the  busy  time  of  harrest 
these  methods  of  hoeing  will  save  the  crop  from  serious  damage, 
and  the  hand-hoeine  may  be  delayed  until  the  hoers  are  at  libeoty. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  we  hare  recommended  a  portion  of  guano 
as  manure  for  late  turnips,  although  it  will  be  found  in  our  article 
relating  to  Swedish  turnips,  we  objected  to  its  use.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  explained  by  reason  of  the  Swedish  turnips  haying  come 
to  matnrily^  and  also  being  required  to  be  kept  afternrards,  whereas 
in  lata  turnips  they  are  not  often  arriyed  at  maturity  before  being 
used  as  food  for  stock,  and  hare,  therefore,  no  time  to  decay  or 
lose  their  yalue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  light  soils  are  best 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  common  turnips,  not  only  because  they 
grow  more  quiddy  after  the  autumn  rains  commence,  but  also 
because  they  can  be  fed-ofE  with  sheep  upon  the  land  without 
either  injury  to  the  animals  or  the  suooeieding  crops.  We  haye  on 
this  occasion  not  made  any  remarks  upon  the  latest  period  at 
which  turnips  can  be  sown  and  grown,  as  we  hope  to  treat  of  this 
matter  in  another  article  at  a  future  time,  and  more  especially  as 
relates  to  the  growth  of  stubble  turnips,  as  well  as  those  sown  at 
a  late  period  with  varying  preparations  and  different  objects  in 
view. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOMB  FABM. 

Horse  jLo^ur.— The  horse-hoeing  of  Swedes  and  early  turnips 

must  be  continued,  for  we  have  just  passed  a  season  almost  un- 

l>aralleled  for  the  production  of  weeds,  and  nearly  everywhere  are 

to  be  seen  the  weeds  in  advance  of  the  work  of  destroying  them. 

The  cultivation  for  and  drilling  of  turnips  after  green  crops  is  still 

in  progress^  and  iu  a  few  days  the  forwardest  of  the  crops  of 

peas  and  wmter  oats  and  also  white  Canadian  oats,  rye,  <fcc.,  will 

be  ready  for  carting  to  stack ;  in  fact^  we  have  seen  a  sample  of 

new  fresh-thrashed  oats  of  the  Canadian  sort,  and  as  we  are  now 

ao  close  upon  the  general  harvest  for  cereals  of  all  kinds  in  the 

earliest  districts,  it  will  be  well  to  anticipate  the  period,  and  be  so 

prepared  that  all  the  hone  labour  as  well  as  manual  labour  may 

be  ready  at  the  time  required.    There  are  many  ways  in  which 

these  matters  may  be  forwarded  beforehand— by  drawing  straw 

and  reeds  for  thatching,  making  spars,  Ac,  also  carting  faggots 

jfor  making  rick-stands,  for  it  is  sddom  now  that  muw  com  is 

atacked  in  the  rick  yard  as  it  used  to  be,  because  the  ricks  being 

made  in  or  near  the  fields  where  the  com  is  i»roduoed,  saves  horse 

laboor  and  saves  time  also,  so  necessary  in  securing  the  grain  when 

it  is  once  in  order. 

JIand  Labour. — We  have  often  known  farmers  who  have  de- 
ferred cutting  com  at  the  proper  time,  sayin«  they  had  other  work 
to  be  done  for  a  few  days  before  they  could  commence  harvest. 
and  this  is  oftentimes  the  prelude  to  losses  in  various  ways.  Ii 
the  com  is  oyer-rii>e  the  grain  becomes  poor  and  weak,  fetdxing 
A  lower  price  in  consequence,  and  in  exposed  situations  we  have 
known  very  serious  loss  by  the  grain  being  whipped  out  by  wind. 
The  early  cutting  of  grain  not  only  gives  the  best  sample,  but  when 
cnt  and  set  up  in  shock,  if  it  takes  heavy  rains  it  will  not  sprout  so 
qoiokly.  The  quickset  and  all  other  clipped  hedges  should  now 
be  finished  trimming,  the  sooner  the  better.  We  see  also  that  a 
bfidge-trunming  macnine  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Agri- 
«altuzal  Sooiei^'s  Heeling  at  Bristol,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Judges.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  vnll  save  labour 
at  the  busiest  period  of  the  year.  As  fast  as  peas  are  cut  the 
women  can  move  them  on  to  the  half  the  land,  which  will  assist 
m  drying  them,  and  also  enable  the  horses  to  plough  half  the 
land,  and  if  required  it  may  be  sown  daily  with  tumips^  mustard, 
rape,  and  such-like  crops,  and  when  sown  the  peas  if  not  dry 
•enough  for  carting  may  be  moved  on  to  the  otner  half  of  the 
land,  and  thus  enable  the  whole  of  the  field  to  be  seeded  or 
ploughed  before  carting  the  crop  of  peas.  A  few  days  of  horse 
labour  at  that  time  are  very  important,  because  when  harvest  cart- 
ing of  com  is  once  begun  there  is  little  time  for  other  work  until 
it  tt  finished.    The  shepherds  now  will  be  veiy  busy  on  aU  farms. 


where  sheep  are  kept,  whether  they  are  breedine  flocks  or  sheep 
bought  in  for  winter  grazing.  The  draughts  of  off-going  ewes  and 
also  of  the  wether  lambs  are  now  being  made  for  sale ;  all  these 
require  careful  selection  as  well  as  trimming  to  Improve  their 
appearance  at  the  fair,  or  when  sold  at  any  time.  In  the  grazing 
flocks  which  are  now  being  bought  for  the  winter  feeding  of 
roots  on  the  land,  also  grazing  on  the  stubbles  and  pasture  land^ 
if  the  purchases  consist  of  lambs,  espedally  if  they  are  in  good 
condition  and  well  clothed  with  wool^  it  is  an  excellent  and  profit- 
able plan  to  shear  the  lambs  at  any  time  up  to  the  14th  of  August, 
as  ther  not  only  cut  a  valuable  fleece  if  they  are  properly 
washed,  but  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  wool  will  be  gained,  and 
if  sold  fat  in  February  or  March  following,  the  animals  will  be 
worth  from  6f.  to  7».  each  more  than  similar  animals  not  shorn. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  animals  being  more  comfortable 
during  the  winter  montlis,  the  wool  being  shorter  and  move  im- 
pervious to  rain  or  snow.  When  lambs  are  winter-fed  without 
being  shorn  the  wool  opens  along  their  backs,  lying  down  on 
either  side.  This  allows  the  wet  to  f  aU  on  the  skm  and  trickle 
down  the  sides  of  the  animals  to  their  great  discomfort.  This 
process  of  Bhearing  is  now  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  shearing 
machine  which  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  an  ingenious  invention  by 
which  a  large  number  can  be  shorn  in  one  day. 

DABK  AND  LIGHT   BRAHMAS  IN  COMPETITION 

FOB  CUPS. 

I  SHALL  be  obliged  by  your  inserting  a  few  lines  on  the  above 
subject  to  (»11  Uie  attention  of  committees  of  shows  to  the 
unfaimees  of  giving  cups  between  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas ;  as 
the  Darks  are  naturally  tiie  larger  birds  of  the  two  the  cups 
almost  invariably  go  to  them.  I  think  exhibitors  of  both  classes 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  I  have  taken  a  good 
many  cups,  but  never  won  when  it  was  between  the  Lights  and 
Darks.  I  was  awarded  one  for  my  Light  Brahma  hen  at  Dun- 
mow  and  l£r.  Lingwood  for  his  Dark  Brahma,  but  as  there  was 
only  one  cup  between  the  two  dasses  the  Committee  gp&ve  it 
to  hiiiL  all^ough  in  catalogue  it  stated  I  had  the  cup  awarded 
me.  I  have  written  to  the  Secretary,  but  have  had  no  reply. 
In  the  repent  of  the  Boston  Show  it  is  stated  the  Lights  as  a  class 
were  the  best,  yet  the  cup  went  to  the  Darks.  I  should  suggest 
that  cups  be  done  away  with,  making  the  prises  equal.~PHlLiP 
Haintbs,  Pdlgravey  Diu, 

CLECKHEATON  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Ths  tenth  annual  Show  was  held  at  Cleokheaton  on  Saturday 
last,  when  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season  contributed  to  the 
tenth  success  of  the  Bocietv,  there  not  haying  been  a  single  un- 
favourable day  as  regards  tne  weather,  and  as  usual  the  gathering 
was  very  large.  The  arrangements  were  very  good  for  an  open- 
air  show,  but  so  terrific  was  the  heat  that  one  fowl  and  one  Babbit 
died,  and  many  others  had  to  be  bathed  with  water  to  prevent 
them  dying  also ;  but  the  attention  of  the  stewards  was  unremit- 
ting, and  many  of  the  birds  were  placed  iu  their  hampers  to  pre- 
vent other  fatalities. 

Game  headed  the  Kst,  but  many  of  the  birds  were  very  ragfged, 
although  some  were  good.  Dorkinfft  a  very  good  lot,  as  also 
the  Coehint,  the  first  and  second  of  which  were  capital  BuSb, 
and  third  Partridge.  jS^panM*.— FicBt  a  grand  even  pen,  second 
the  pen  containing  the  doubtful  hen,  and  third  a  faSr  pair.  In 
Branmas  the  two  winning  pens  were  very  good  Darks,  flinn- 
IntraJu  had  but  three  classes,  but  they  were  about  the  beet  section 
of  file  poultry.  Game  Santamt  were  good,  but  a  little  shabby  in 
feather.  In  any  other  Bantams,  first  was  a  most  Icretv  pair  of 
Whites,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  Hncj  ;  second  and  third  Blacks. 
In  chickens  a  handsome  pen  of  Bun  Cochins  were  first ;  second 
very  good  Light  Brahmas  ;  and  third  Darks,  and  the  class  a  very 
good  one.    Dncki  were  very  good  in  all  classes.  .,v„      .  ^. 

Of  Piffeom  Carriers  were  first,  the  winners  being  Dnnji,  botti 
cocks  and  very  good.  Pouters,  first  a  Bed  cook  in  j^rand  form, 
second  a  Black,  better  but  rather  fiat.  Tumblers,  the  BirmiBgham 
cracks  alone,  the  hen  first  and  cock  second.  Fantails  very  j^ood ; 
a  beautiful  Squeaker  was  first.  Dragoons  all  noticed,  the  winners 
Blues.  Jacobins,  fitst  Bed  and  second  Bla<dL  Tuibits,  first  a 
Blue  Bpikehead,  and  second  what  is  now  care,  a  good  Sheilcrowiu 
Owls,  nrst  White  African  and  second  a  Blue  Bnglish.  Antweorpe 
were  very  good  indeed  in  both  classes,  especially  the  winning 
Short-faced  Dun. 

JUabbits  had  only  four  oUuses.  Pbtst  in  Lops  was  the  wttU-imown 
Fawn  doe  from  Blackbom,  second  a  grand  Fawn-and-white  doe, 
also  very  good.  HimalayMi  and  Angora  were  not  a  good  class ; 
the  new  Inench-G-rey  Angora  first  and  a  fair  White  one  second. 
In  Silver-Oreys  there  were  only  five,  hut  all  were  good  and  of  the 
most  correct  shade.  In  the  Variety  dass  first  was  a  good  Sflvw- 
cream,  second  a  Silver-blue  Dutch  well  marked,  and  veiy  highly 
conmended  a  correct  Silver-cream,  but  a  little  moulty. 

POX7i;rRT.-QlJ«^il»Mr  tarwy.— €»c*.-l,  R.  Walker.  ^^-JSST^mJl^ 
Bwlrefc  BUudt Btd^liBsC.Mjmon.  a, B.  Hemtagway.  \W.BxM.  Mrtmn 
MecL-UW.WtrOu  \W.Badd.  /hwfcwmtr.^Alaeor  Or(y<-J*H.  CMaton.  S 
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HEN  COOP. 
We  sra  not  sntpriBed  Uut  jotir  ("  T.  P.")  chidccnB  do  not 
In  the  coop  job  dMcribe.    We  recommend  ;ou  to  adopt  tt 


weather  go  into  her  sloeiimg  house,  A,  ^uohj  om  «.  w^>.~u, 
aheltered  from  the  weather,  and  the  iood  for  her  and  her  chickens 
can  be  placed  behind  the  door  B  (which  la  made  to  open  and 
abut),  and  the  other  fowls  cannin  set  at  it,  which  ii  the  caae  in 
other  coope  ;  bat  the  coop  can  thus  be  left  standing  in  the  poultry 
yard  with  the  other  fowls.  Beiidw,  the  second  door,  B,  u  osed 
m  cleaning  the  coop  ont  There  is  also  a  pieoe  of  wood  which 
fits  to  the  wire  bara  in  front  and  reaches  three-parts  of  the  way 
np,  ao  that  at  night  when  it  ie  put  np  the  hen  is  soonrelj-  ahnt 
in,  and  snfflcient  space  left  for  reatilalion.  Another  advantage 
thia  coop  ia,   that  It  aaddenlj  a  shower  ci 


f'iS; 


withoat  the  least  tronble  drire  the  chldeoa  tn,  posh  a 

two  aliding  wires,  c,  and  the  chickens  are  in  all  safe  with  plenty 

of  room  to  nm  aboat ;— the  ihower  oxer,  the  b»«  are  pnlled  up. 


PIGEONS— HINTS  TO  YOUNG  AMATECBS.— No.  5. 

HUNTS. 
WBTBTe  the  biggest  PiMoua  in  the  woild  called  Eunts?  Tnin 
to  the  first  dictionary  at  hand,  and  you  will  find  the  word  ttunt 
thns  entered  and  eiplained  ;— "  Runt,  a  small  atunted  animal," 
Now,  there  is  always  a  veio  of  bnmonr  in  Englishmen,  and  eapeci- 
ally  about  anything  xery  large,  A  father  of  a  huge  strapping 
sonof  6  feet  in  his  stockings  pleases  himself  to  call  him  "hishttle 
boy,"  and  so  ofMn  iniioducea  him  into  company.    Then  there  is  a 


Fig.  U^Part  A  la  lUrldsd  on  Inm  tbe  J 


bage  eanmrn,  one  of  the  Tery  big  gons  of  the  world.  Qo  down 
the  TbusM  to  a  certain  Arsenal,  and  there  yon  will  find  a  great 
nomber  of  Uiei>i,^d  they  are  called  in  playfol  fondness  "  Wool- 
wich infanta.'" 


TOT  larg«PiMOn  said  to  hia  viail 
litde  Bant  of  a  Fipeoo  I  hare  ii 


i  fancier  who  hi 


in  Uiamphto  a  Tery  big  bird,  which  big  bird  in  time,  from  mockery 
or  fan,  took  the  name  of  Rant.  This  is  my  eiplanation.  X  am 
qiiite  aware  that  learned  people  say  the  word  Runt  comes  from 
Uia  Italian  Tron/o ;  in  answer  to  which  I  say.  Pooh,  pooh  1  And 
being  alao  teamed  I  reply,  Bunt  comes  from  the  Dutch  word 
"rttiu."  HaTing  now  squared  matt«n  with  my  ideal  learned 
opponent  I  go  on  comforted.  That  ver;  large  Figeona  in  England 
called  Bnnta  came  and  come  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
I  belieT»— yea,and  from  India  too  ;  butBnnt  is  aTeryold  English 
word,  Mid  lor  fun  a  big  Pigeon  was  first  nicknamed  a  Bunt,  and 
than  the  name  stuck  to  it.    This  is  my  aolntion  of  the  difficulty. 

I  spoke  of  the  oonUast  between  Pouten  and  Tumblers,  and  that 
.  «ach  waa  benefited  by  the  contiaat,  one  looking  much  better  by 
tbe  side  of  the  othei.  Just  aa  in  one  way  Pouters  and  Tumblers 
ue  perfect  oontraata,  so  are  Pouten  and  Runts ;  but  they  are  also 
•like,  thus  Pouten  and  Bouts  are  the  longest'hodied  Pigeons  and 
the  lonMat-feathered  Pigeons  thnttneans  that  the  Sight  feathen 
and  tail  frathen  are  the  longest.  Here  ends  the  similarity.  Kow 
for  the  ooDtrast.  Pouten  longest  len,  Rnnte  among  the  shortest ; 
Pouten  Tery  slender,  Eunls  very  thickly  built ;  Poutera  perpen- 
dionlar  Hgeous,  standing  np,  looking  around — Bunts  horizontal 
FiMons,  with  eyes  to  the  earth ;  the  one  high  ap  in  the  >ror!d,  the 
other  low  down ;  one  a  noisy  strong  flier  for  a  short  distance,  and 
active  tOO^ths  other  not  wishing  to  fly  at  all,  but,  like  fat  heaiy 
people,  not  liking  esercise  of  any  sort.  Yet  these  two  Pigeons  an 
near  relations.  I  have  seen  b  great  many  Pouten,  fint  cousins 
once  removed  to  (he  thick  short-legged  Bnnta — yes,  and  bied 


them  too.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  man  got  up  in  the  world  and 
become  an  aristocrat,  yet  he  has  poor  low  nlations  aomewhere. 
I  found  a  poor  man,  a  very  poor  man,  in  a  cottage  a  few  yean 
since  talking  brood  Wiltshire  ;  very  down  in  the  world  he,  as  hia 
immediate  anoestors  had  also  been— a  laboorer,  that's  all,  yet 
related  distantly  to  a  baronet  of  an  old  creation,  and  when  the 
bart.  was  made  acqaaint«d  with  the  fact  be,  much  to  bis  hononr, 
helped  the  pooi  man,  who  somehow  oi  other  had  his  coat  of  arms 
lying  by,  but  scarcely  valued  at  all.  So  of  oar  hnmble  friend  the 
Runt  J  he  is  a  consm  of— not  a  baronet,  but  my  lord  Ponter.  a 
very  high  and  mighty  gentleman  indeed.  Tis  very  odd,  this 
[elationahip  between  tlie  tallest  and  the  flattest  Pigeon — the  one 
nearest  to  the  ground,  and  the  one  furthest  from  it.  Tbe  uses  of 
the  two  are  equally  diverse.     The  Ennt  is  tbe  bird  tor  the  table— 

a  biirireBt. — ^  »-"— ■  — j  ■— ti- 

.rd) „ 

cratic  skeleton  a  Pouter  ?    He  camee 

not  to  have  any.    "  Long  and  lean  "  is 

according  to  fanders,  of  wedding  ringproportii 


Sesh — indeed 


IB  onAt 


Then  the  Bunt, 
.  eeder  of  its  young 

-  young ;  whereas  Lady  Pouter,  like  many  great 
ladies,  insists  on  that  duty  being  done  by  some  interior.  She 
always,  as  a  rule,  insists  upon  a  wet  nurse  for  ber  joung  ladiea 
and  gentlemen.  |ft<^  ^^ 

Next  abont  the  varieti^  of  Bnnlx.  Some  years  ago^a  good 
many  :  I  remember  several  varieties — a  huge,  my  huge,  Runt  was 
bronght  from  Ixmdon  by  a  friend  of  mine  and  call^  a  Boman 
Sunt,  which  tried  in  vain  to  fly  up  from  tbe_gTOund  with  hia 
other  Pigeons.  Then  there  was  the  Leghorn  Ennt  that  cocked 
up  its  tau  and  stock  out  its  breast,  which,  after  baring  been  lost 
sight  of  tor  long,  has  re-appeaied  at  onr  shows  under  Uie  name  of 
Maltese  or  Florentines,  and  quits  possibly  they  came  from  some 
Meditemnean  port.  Then  there  was  the  most  common  of  all 
Ennts,  which  in  those  days  was  called  the  Spanish  Runt :  plnmagQ 
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UBuaXty  white  with  patches  of  blae  or  chequer  in  its  body.  This 
seems  to  be  the  Runt  of  oar  shows  of  the  present  time ;  but, 
Tonng  amateur,  you  must  understand  that  the  show  Runts  are 
itw  because  of  the  difficulty  of  breeding  them.  The  giants  of 
the  world  are  few,  and  we  nerer  read  of  their  going  about  with 
their  gigantic  fenulies  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  breed  a  goodlv 
number  of,  not  show  Runts,  but  still  yery  large  Pi^^eons,  whion 
are  very  fit  indeed  for  food.  These  papers  are  written  for  the 
ben^t  of  young  amateurs,  but  not  necessarily  young  in  years, 
only  in  Pigeon  knowledge. 

I  haye  known  Runts  nnd  farour  amon^  middle-aged  people  who 
have  retired  from  business,  and  who  with  their  gp&rden,  friends, 
and  newspaper,  and  a  hobby  or  two,  manage  to  get  on  comfort- 
ably. A  competence  made  in  trade,  or  an  income^  left  them,  they 
take  a  house  with  a  little  garden  near  a  town,  and  liye  on  in  an 
easy  Innocent  way.  The  husband  has  usually  a  well-filled  waist- 
coat and  broad  bac^ ;  in  fact  he  is  a  Runt  m  the  Pigeon  sense, 
and  so  takes  to  Runts.  A  little  shed  is  big  enough,  and  he  may 
have  his  bizds  on  the  ground  fioor  if  no  cats  are  to  be  feared. 
Now  my  comfortable,  middle-aged,  retired  tradesman,  at  peace 
with  aU  the  world  and  eyer]rthing  in  it  saye  sometimes  that  last 
button  of  that  capacious  waistcoat  of  his,  likes  his  dinner.  It  is 
a  sign  of  middle  age,  no  doubt  it  is ;  so  therefore  he  likes,  or 
womd  like,  the  Pij^n  which  would  best  supply  him  with  a  dinner, 
and  he  would  like  to  get  his  birds  as  large  as  he  could.  Such  a 
jf^ifkn  should  get  hold  of  some  Runts  not  up  to  show  size,  and  also 
cross  them  with  some  other  strain,  picking  them  up  in  a  bird  shop 
or  in  the  selling  class ;  on  no  account  getting  them  over-large, 
for  rely  upon  it,  if  cheap,  they  are  no  breeders  or  very  old.  Some- 
times  at  a  farm  or  in  some  country  place  a  ver^r  big  Pigeon  is  to 
be  picked  up,  a  common  farmyard  Runt  as  it  is  <»lled ;  and  the 
result  is,  after  a  little  time  and  some  pleasant  walks  with  an 
object  (a  great  comfort  to  my  retired  friend)  a  nice  lot  of  mode- 
rate-sized and  good  breeding  Runts  are  to  be  got  together,  and 
some  well-filled  pigeon  pies  are  the  result  These  birds,  not  being 
much  of  flyers,  wiU  not  annoy  neighbours,  but  live  quietly  at 
home.  Really  fine  large  birds  walking  about  have  a  noble  appear- 
ance. I  own  this  fancy  for  Runts  is  not  very  high-class,  out  it 
is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  to  the  family  supply  of  food,  in 
adoition  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  tending,  and  mating  the  birds. 
They,  like  most  large  thing8,'are  kindly  and  do  not  fight ;  also 
tame,  for  they  will  let  you  slip  your  hand  under  them  and  look  at 
egg  or  young  without  being  angry. 

For  tneir  quietness  and  gentleness  I  have  known  these  medium- 
sized  Runts  Kept  as  nurses  for  younp^  Pouters,  and  they  answer 
the  purpose  well,  not  being  pugnacious  like  Dragoons.  Their 
table  qualities  also  render  them  ^favourites  with  their  fiuiciers' 
wives,  and  they  let  their  husbands  enjoy  their  Runt  fancy  in 
peace,  because  of  the  pies  to  be  forthcoming.  But  mark,  I  warn 
all  such  who  intend  to  oreed  for  table  to  keep  clear  of  all  ideas  of 
Runts  of  the  show  size  or  any  approach  to  it.  If  such  a  bird  falls 
in  their  way  cross  it  with  a  large  common  Pigeon,  and  you  will 
gain  greatly  by  such  a  cross,  as  the  common  Pigeon  is  the  best 
of  all  breeders. 

The  Runt  fancier  I  have  imagined  may  as  he  goes  on  get  very 
pretty  birds  as  well  as  profitable  ones.  Thus,  driving  up  under 
the  archway  of  an  old-fashioned  inn  in  a  midland  county  I  was — 
it  was  long  since— much  delighted  to  see  a  whole  flock  of  White 
Runts  quite  at  home  in  the  square  yard.  No  doubt  they  were 
kept  for  use  in  the  first  place,  for  pigeon-pie  is  a  stock  dish  at  an 
hotel,  always  welcome  to  guests,  particularly  to  travellers  from 
the  great  Caty,  to  whom  it  smacks  of  country  life  and  scenes ;  but 
the  birds  must  have  been  selected  for  the  eye  as  well,  as  they 
were  aU  white.  I  have  seen  large  Birmmgham  Rollers  which 
would  not  m^e  a  bad  cross  to  get  good  table  Runts  ;  also  I  have 
seen  the  old-fashioned  light-coloured  Trumpeters  that  would 
answer  well  enough,  for  they  are  runtishly  built,  and  any  cross 
would  add  to  the  fertility  ox  the  Runt,  providing  at  the  same 
time  for  size.  The  table  supply  is,  I  think,  too  much  neglected  in 
both  fancy  Pigeons  and  fancy  poultry,  but  there  is  no  reason  it 
should  be.  XJtuity  has  been  much  sought  for  in  regard  to  Homing 
Pigeons,  why  not  also  breed  for  the  table  ?  Certainly  the  ordi- 
nary dovehouse  bird  is  very  small,  and  might  easily  be  made 
larger  by  a  cross  with  the  Runt.  I  fear  the  Silver  Runts  so 
generally  shown  are  all  related,  so  I  would  not  match  two  Silvers, 
not  a  pretty  colour  either,  but  get  other  colours,  and  crossing 
colours  you  would  get  variety,  which  is  always  pleasing.  Indian 
com  does  well  for  Runts,  and  I  have  seen  them  eat  heartily  of 
iiarleymeal  and  water  made  thick.  I  am  quite  sure  a  good  and 
{yroficable  Pigeon  may  be  bred  for  the  table,  giving  pleasure  to 
the  master  and  quite  satisfying  the  careful  provident  honse- 
,^e.— WiLTSHiRs  Rector. 

VARIETIES. 

Ths  harvest  is  advancing  rapidly  to  maturity,  and  in  the  south 
a  few  early  crops  have  bera  cut.  In  many  places  the  crops  are 
light,  but  in  the  well-farmed  lands  of  Essex  they  are  full  and 
fine.  In  the  great  agricultural  district  of  Lincolnshire  and  York- 
shire the  grain  fieldsnaye  a  splendid  appearance.    Wheat,  barley, 


and  oats  in  the  fens^  and  indeed  wherever  the  soil  is  not  li^ht  and 
shallow,  give  promise  of  abundant  crops.  The  straw  is  more 
luxuriant  than  we  have  ever  seen  it,  and  the  heads  appear  generally 
fine.  The  hay  harvest  in  those  districts  has  proved  the  best  on 
record,  and  has  been  secured  in  fine  condition. 

Ws  hear  there  is  some  chance  of  the  poultry  show  in  eon* 

nection  with  the  dairy  show  at  the  Agricultural  HaU  being  this 
year  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  heretofore,  under  the 
patronage  and  direction  of  the  Poultry  Club. 

Wb  regret  to  learn  that  in  some  cases  where  extra  prizes 

were  awarded  at  the  Paris  Poultry  Show  they  have  not  been  paid 
in  full  according  to  the  arrangement  made  between  the  French 
and  EncrliBh  Jurymen.  Remonstrance  has  been  addressed  to  the 
authorities  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  if 
redress  is  not  given  a  protest  will  be  presented  to  the  highest 
authority  on  the  British  Commission. 

•— ^  Owiiro  to  the  great  heat  and  protracted  drought  the 
young  turnip  crops  in  Lincolnshire,  where  this  crop  is  extensively 
grown,  are  suffering  considerably.  Potatoes,  too,  are  Egging 
severely,  and  cannot  form  tubers  for  want  of  rain.  This  applies 
to  the  late  crops  in  fields,  early  sorts  in  gardens  giving  a  produc- 
tive yield.  The  mangola  wurtcel  crops,  especially  those  tnat  had 
been  sown  early,  are  looking  remarkably  well,  but  rain  is  urgently 
needed  to  carry  them  on.  The  pastures  are  quite  burnt  up,  and 
trees  and  hedges  are  white  as  a  sheet  with  dust  from  the  Umestone 
roads. 

— -  The  attendance  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Bristol  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Show  numbered  80,012,  against  81,936  at  Liverpool 
and  61,567  at  Birmingham.  For  the  week  the  visitors  at  Bristol 
were  121,851.  against  188,854  at  Liverpool  and  168.418  at  Bir- 
mingham. The  receipts  were :  Liverpool,  £12.969 ;  Birmingham, 
£12,485,  Bristol,  about  £10,285.  Thus  Bristol  falls  below  the  two 
great  towns  in  which  the  shows  of  1876  and  1877  were  held,  but 
still  gives  a  large  and  a  profitable  return. 

Water  for  SHSBP.—What  an  unprofitable  mistake  it  is 

to  suppose  that  sheep  do  not  require  water.  We  invariably  give 
them  tne  o]>portunity  of  settling  that  question  for  themselves^  and 
it  is  surprising  to  see  how  much  they  drink,  especially  mllk-giving 
ewes,  and  also  all  sheep  when  eating  cake^  meal,  Ac,  in  addition 
to  their  green  food.  X  attribute  my  triflmg  loss  in  sheep  and 
lambs  to  their  having  constant  access  to  water  by  means  of  an 
iron  talk  watercart  rCroskUl'sJ  which  I  have  used  for  thirty  odd 
years.'^J.  J.  Mechi  (in  Mark  Lane  Expreu), 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  STEWARTON  SYSTEM  OF 

SUPERING. 

There  are  several  obvious  ^yantages  in  placing  empty  supers 
upon  the  top  of  those  which  are  already  occupied,  which  lutve 
already  been  pointed  out  In  former  numbers  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  both  bv  "A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper"  and 
myself.  Upon  the  old  plan  of  inserting  fresh  supers  between  the 
stock  and  tnose  previously  occupied  vou  have  bees  constantly 
making  fresh  comb  immediately  over  the  stock,  and  the  super  is 
always  in  danger  of  invasion  by  the  queen,  who,  if  she  chances  to 
find  her  way  into  it,  is  almost  certain  to  find  empty  cells  (espe- 
cially if  there  has  been  a  check  in  honey-gathering)  which  she  at 
once  proceeds  to  fill  with  eggs.  This  very  rarely  occurs  upon  the 
Stewarton  plan.  Stewarton  supers  are  shallow  and  the  combs 
broad.  The  bees  first  begin  to  construct  their  combs  in  the  box 
next  to  the  stock  hive,  and  then  gradually  extend  their  operations 
into  the  upper  chambers,  sealing  and  completing  in  the  first  place 
the  lower  supers.  If  a  good  start  has  been  made  you  have  this 
immense  advantage,  that  if  the  queen  enters  the  super,  finding  all 
the  cells  already  occupied  with  honey,  she  speedily  returns  mto 
the  stock  hive,  and  all  future  supers  are  almost  absolutely  secure 
from  invasion,  as  the  new  combs  are  always  constructea  in  the 
upper  compartments. 

My  experience  is  that  upon  the  old  plan  it  was  the  exception 
to  secure  a  super  perfectly  sealed  and  nree  from  all  trace  of  brood 
and  pollen.  With  the  stewarton  system  my  supers  have  been 
almost  invariably  free  from  all  impurity  ,*  and  the  honey  boxes 
next  the  stock,  from  two  to  six  in  number,  have  been  completely 
sealed,  almost  to  the  last  cell.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  top 
supers  are  never  completed,  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  allow  the 
bees  plenty  of  room  m  advance  of  their  actual  requirements  to 
accommodate  the  bees  and  prevent  swarming.  As  the  lower 
supers  are  completed  it  is  best  to  remove  them,  and  bring  down 
the  pile  of  boxes  in  course  of  prog^ress  on  to  the  top  of  the  stock. 
—J.  £.  Briscoe,  Albrighton,  Wolperhampton. 


SUFFOCATION  OF  BEES. 

A  LADY  who  calls  herself  ''  a  beewife,"  has  six  stock  hives  and 
six  swarms  from  them,  all  in  straw  hives  of  an  ancient  pattern 
and  of  rustic  appearance,  wants  to  know  how  she  can  avoid 
stifiing  the  bees  at  the  end  of  the  season.    We  are  pleased  to  tell 
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thifl  lady  that  there  is  something  better  for  her  bees  than  the 
fnmes  of  sulphur.  There  is  a  pleasant  and  satisfactoiy  way  of 
taking  honey  without  the  destruction  of  bee  life.  Borne  young 
and  inexperienced  bee-keepers  are  easily  influenced  by  whixns  and 
noTelties.  Many  of  them  are  men  of  keen  sympathies  and  philan- 
thropic aims,  but  their  emotions  ripen  into  fruit  too  quickly,  and 
are  seldom  found  in  a  mature  condition.  They  haTC  a  notion 
that  their  hiyes  and  system  of  management  are  far  i]\  advance  of 
all  others,  and  that  straw  hives  and  the  desttbction  of  bees  by 
stifling  are  inseparably  connected,  and  this  notion  they  want  to 
see  carried,  like  thistledown  before  the  wind,  over  the  nation. 

Hy  opinion  and  experience  opoose  this  notion,  and  I  hare  no 
hesitation  in  telling  this  lady  ana  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
she  and  they  may  haTC  apianes  of  straw  hives  second  to  none  for 
beauty,  convenience,  and  success,  and  that  honey  of  the  highest 
quality  may  be  obtained  from  tnem  without  the  destruction  of 
bees.  Nay,  I  hold  that  bees  are  more  easily  taken  from  straw 
hivos  than  from  other  kinds.  If  our  correspondent  will  follow 
my  advice  and  practice  she  will  get  the  honej  from  the  old  hives 
and  put  the  bees  in  new  and  modem  habitations.  Hives  contain- 
ing about  2000  cubic  inches  of  space  should  be  provided  with 
suitable  boards,  and  when  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  take  the  honey 
the  bees  should  be  driven  from  the  old  hives  and  placed  in  wd 
new  ones. 

In  driving  bees  the  smoke  of  fustian  or  corduroy  is  first  blown 
into  the  hive  (beginning  with  one  at  a  time),  then  turn  the  hive 
upside  down  and  place  one  about  the  same  size  over  it,  and  roll  a 
tablecloth  round  the  junction  to  keep  the  bees  inside.  As  sqpn  as 
this  is  done  the  drumming  on  the  sides  of  the  bottom  hives  com- 
mences, and  this  drumming  so  confounds  the  bees  that  they  run 
upward,  as  for  their  lives,  into  the  empty  hive.  In  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  the  bees  are  in  the  top  hive^  and  should  be 
placed  on  the  spot  where  the  old  one  stood.  If  it  be  the  wish  of 
the  owner  to  introduce  wooden  or  square  hives  the  bees  driven 
should  be  ^ken  into  them  as  soon  as  they  are  driven. 

All  this  is  easily  done,  though  to  the  lieginner  it  seems  a  for- 
midable task  and  undertaking.  Everything  connected  with  bee- 
management  appears  wonderful  and  difficult  to  uninformed 
begmners,  and  tins  lady  correspondent  will  soon  become  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  manipulating  hives  and  bees  if  she  begin  and  act 
as  I  have  suggested.  If  the  season  for  honey  be  over  when  the 
bees  are  put  into  empty  hives  they  should  be  liberally  fed,  and 
of  course  if  two  driven  swarms  be  united  in  one  hive  she  will  get 
three  stodEs  only  out  of  six  swarms,  but  they  will  be  better  and 
stronger  in  pairs  than  if  fed  into  stocks  separately.  As  the  hives 
are  ancient  we  presume  they  are  small,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
advisable  to  unite  them  after  they  are  driven.  If  the  six  swarms 
be  all  the  stocks  required  the  bees  of  the  old  ones  could  be  united 
to  them  at  harvest  time.  Jf  honey  be  wanted  from  one  or  more 
of  the  swarm  hives  the  bees  should  be  driven  as  suggested  for 
the  old  hives.  The  combs  in  the  swarm  hives  are  young  and 
sweet,  and  the  honey  in  them  would  be  more  easily  taken  than 
that  in  the  old  black  combs.  The  aim  of  bee-keepers  should  be 
to  have  an  apiary  of  large  hives  well  stored  with  bees  and  food 
in  autumn  if  great  results  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  year  follow- 
ing.—A.  Pbttigrew. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

White  Chickens  from  Black  Hens  (C.).— It  is  l^  no  means  unoom- 
mon  to  find  white  sports  in  black-feathered  fowls.  Spanish  seem  to  delight 
in  it.  All  black  cocks  arc  prone  to  throw  red  or  yellow  feathers,  as  Polands, 
Black  Cochins,  Crftve-Caears.  Spanish  hens  constantly  moult  white  feathen, 
sometimes  being  sploshed  all  over,  sometimes  beooxning  quite  white.  We 
therefore  cannot  see  why  their  oonofna  the  Minorcas  may  not  do  the  same. 
It  does  not,  however,  render  them  more  valuable.  Quite  the  reTerse— they 
are  valaeleis.  Fersevering  amateors  in  times  gone  by  produced  white 
Spanish  cocks  and  hens,  but  they  found  no  admirers.  The  striking  contrast 
between  the  black  plumage  and  the  white  face  was  lost  when  the  plumage 
itself  became  white. 

Hbhovikg  Bees  (W.  if.).— There  will  be  great  risk  in  removing  your 
bees  800  yards  from  their  present  position  across  several  gardens,  for  many 
of  the  bees  would  go  back.  As  you  are  bound  to  remove  your  hives  from 
their  present  stand,  we  advise  yon  to  remoTe  them  to  some  cottage  garden 
or  idantation  three  miles  distant  for  a  month ;  then  bring  them  Ukck  to 
your  new  garden.  About  the  beginning  of  August  you  should  drive  your 
bees  into  better  hives  and  do  as  you  propoee— viz.,  **  feed  them  into  stocks." 
If  you  cannot  conveniently  remove  the  hives  to  a  distance  of  three  miles 
for  the  time  being,  drive  them  Into  the  new  hives  at  once  and  place  them  in 
the  new  position  before  they  begin  to  work,  for  when  bees  leave  a  new  hive 
for  the  first  time  they  look  well  about  them.  If  you  act  thus  all  the  hiree 
should  be  driven  on  an  evening  and  the  bees  placed  in  the  new  garden  an 
boor  or  two  afterwards.  On  removing  the  bees  obliterate  the  old  stands 
completely,  and  let  nothing  of  the  old  hives  or  coverings  be  seen  near. 

Bee  Hives  (A  Con4tanl  Reader)^Write  to  Messrs.  Keighbonr,  Holbom, 
London. 

DRiTiNa  Bees  (F<airfUld).-^Jji  advice  given  to  other  correspondents  you 
will  find  the  process  of  driving  explained,  and  shortly  we  shall  explain  the 
process  of  taking  honey  and  wax. 

UNSWABlfEn  HrvB  (/n^irfr^).— Your  hive  should  be  driven  now,  either 
by  taking  a  swarm  from  it  or  by  turning  all  the  bees  into  an  empty  hive. 
First  take  the  super  off  and  put  a  lid  on  the  crown  hole,  then  turn  the 


hive  on  its  crown  (at  a  little  distance  from  the  stand)  and  place  an  emptir 
hive  on  and  over  it,  rolling  a  cloth  rooad  the  junction.  If  yon  dedde  to 
take  a  swarm  only  drum  for  four  minutes,  then  unroU  the  doth  and  place 
the  swarm  on  the  board  at  the  old  hive  and  the  old  one  on  another  board, 
which  should  be  placed  a  few  feet  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  old  place. 
Twenty-one  days  after  this  has  been  done  the  bees  in  the  old  hive  wiU  hav» 
hatched  all  the  brood  in  it,  besides  rearing  a  queen  for  themselves,  and  may 
be  driven  into  an  empty  hive.  You  will  thus  get  both  a  super  of  honey- 
comb, probably  not  quite  full,  and  the  old  of  honey,  with  two  swarms  which 
you  must  feed  into  stocks.  If  you  do  not  want  two  stocks»the  aeoood 
swarm,  which  we  call  a  turn-out,  could  be  imited  to  the  first  one.  Tbe  other 
way  is  to  drive  all  the  bees  from  the  stock  into  an  empty  hive  at  once,  saorl- 
flee  the  brood,  and  take  the  honey  at  the  same  time.  If  yon  do  ao  yon  mist 
drum  on  the  bottom  hive  for  twenty  minutes  or  thereaboats.  The  first  plan 
is  the  moat  eligible,  and  which  is  often  carried  out  in  oar  own  practice.  In 
all  such  operations  we  use  plenty  of  smoke  from  f  urtian  rags  and  seldom  get 
stung.  * 

Warts  ok  Cows'  Teats  (A  Ladgy—U  the  warts  are  only  dry  and  hard 
they  may  be  got  rid  of  by  a  ligature  round  tiieir  baaes  of  strong  ^k  thread  ; 
should  they  be  bleeding  warts  and  accompanied  by  slight  uloeratlon  or  sore- 
ness, a  strong  lotion  made  of  alum  in  powder  with  vinegar  added  should  be 
applied  immediately  after  every  milking.  We  have  known  caaea  where  the 
animals  have  been  so  subject  to  warts  that  they  will  contlnoe  to  come  in 
spite  of  any  remedy ;  it  is  then  better  to  sell  the  cow  at  onoe^  or  drf  her  oJt 
her  milk  and  feed  her  for  beef. 


UBTBOBOLOaiCAL  OBSEEBVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LOEDON. 
Lat.  6r  W-  40"  N. ;  Long.  0*»  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  Ul  feet. 


DATE. 

9AJi. 

IN  THE  DAT. 

187S. 

Barome- 
ter at  8r> 
and  Sea 

Level. 

Hygromd- 

Temp,  of 
Soilat 
Ifoot. 

perature.  i 

Temperature. 

1 

July. 

Dry.  Wet. 

Vtax. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 

grass 

We.  17 
Th.  18 
Frt.  19 
Sat.  SO 
Sun.21 
Mo.  aa 

To.  S8 

Inches. 

sasii 

90.991 

ao.i5S 

SUuOSS 
89J«1 
S9.9M 

deg.  '  deg. 

71.7  1   Si.S 
74.9   1   68.6 
76.1    1    60.4 
744>  1   06.8 

72.8  66.4 

75.4  66J) 

67.5  1   60.8 

w. 

N.W. 

N. 

N.W. 
N. 

N. 

deg. 

68.9 
66.0 
67J 
67.4 
674 
68J 
68.2 

deg. 

83.4 
85.4 
86.2 
88J0 
88.5 
81Ji 
77.7 

deg. 

56.7 

60.3 
61.5 
57.8 
59.6 
59.6 
606 

deg. 
115.9 
188.7 
128.0 
1S5J 
328.1 
181.7 
119.6 

58J0' 
55.7 

a»a 

54j6 
55.8 
56.4 
8SJL 

In. 

Means 

80.157 

72.0    1   6SJ) 

67.0     88.0 

58.4 

1»J) 

5&5 

— 

REMARK  8. 

I7th. — Fine  sunny  hot  day. 

18th.— Bright  sunny  morning,  heavy  clouds  in  afternoon,  vety  wann  day  ; 

beautiful  evening. 
19th.— Hot  morning,  little  cloudy  at  times  ;  very  fine  evening. 
20th. — Very  fine  hot  day,  rather  more  wind ;  beautiful  starlight  night. 
21st.— Beautiful  day,  bright  and  hot,  rather  windy  and  dusty ;  calm  fine 

evening. 
2Snd. — Fino  bright  morning,  overcast  from  1  p Jf .,  and  very  alight  shower 

lUK),  not  measurable ;  beautiful  evening. 
28rd.— Very  duU  and  cloudy  morni])g,  sanny  and  bright  with  thunder  in 

afternoon,  which  was  louder  in  evening.  Lightning  five  miles  distant 

at  8.18  p  J(. 
A  very  warm  week.  The  average  daily  maximum  temperature  in  shade  has 
been  83",  or  10.8*^  higher  than  in  the  previous  week,  bat  like  it  without 
measurable  rainfall.— G.  J.  Symons. 


.     OOYBNT  GABDEN  UABKBT.— JULT  S4. 

TiiE  great  bulk  of  soft  fruit  has  now  passed  through  our  market,  Cherries 
and  Strawberries  being  nearly  over,  as  also  Black  Currants  and  Baspberries. 
With  a  fair  crop  generally  prices  have  ruled  good  and  must  have  well  re> 
munerated  the  growers.    All  hothouse  fruit  is  lower. 


FRUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cncrdes 

Chestnuts 

Currants   

Black  

Figs 

Filberts 

Cobfi 

Gooseberries   .. 
Grapes,  hothouse 
Lemons 


s. 

}  sieve  0 

dozen   1 

rib   0 

bujthel  10 

I  sieve   3 

\  Steve 

dozen 

rib 
quart 

noo 


d.    s.  d. 

OtoO    0 
0      8 

1 
SO 

4 

6 
18 

0 

0 

0 

6 
10 


6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


Melons 

each 

Nectarinee  .... 

dozen 

Oranges  

noo 

Peaches 

dozen 

Fears,  kitchen.. 

dozen 

dessert  

dozen 

Pine  Apples.... 

Vib. 

Plums 

i  sieve 

Raspberries.... 

rib. 

Strawberries  .. 

rib. 

Walnuts  ...... 

bushel 

ditto 

rioo 

8. 
4 
4 
8 
2 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 


d.     8.  d 

otoio  0 

0  12 
16 
12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

8 

0 


0 

o 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

a 

0 
0 

a 


8. 

Arilchokes dozen  2 

Asparagus bundle  2 

Bean8,Ridney  forced  rib  0 

Beet,Bcd   dozen  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Brussels  Sprouts    \  sieve  0 

Cabbage dozen  ^  1 

Carrots    bunch  0 

Capsicums r  100  1 

Cauliflowers....      dozen  8 

Celery bundle  1 

Coleworts . .  doz.  bunches  9 

Cucumbers  ....        each  0 

Endive   dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic rib.  0 

Herbs  bunch  0 

Leoks   bunch  0 

Lettuce  dozen  1 


YBGBTABLB8. 

d.   a.  d. 

0tO4    0 
0      6 


6 
6 
9 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
2 
9 
0 


1 
8 

1 
0 

2 
0 
2 
6 
9 
4 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


Mushrooms ....  pottle 
Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 
Onions   Dushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

PoUtoes bushel 

Kidney  bushel 

Radishes . .  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Balsafy  bundle 

ScoTTonera   ....    bundle 

Seakale  basket 

Shallots rib 

Spinach bushel 

Turnips bunch 

Yeg.  Manrows . .        each 


a.  d.  s.  d 
1  6tos  0 
2     0 


6 

4 
0 
0 
9 
6 
0 
0 
6 
9 
0 
0 
8 
6 
6 
4 


8 
0 
0 
0 

1 

7 
7 
1 

0 

1 
0 
0 

4 
4 
0 
8 


4 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
f 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


"^ 

^ 

Uonth 

Week 

1 

TH 

S 

F 

S 

S 

4 

SUH 

0 

M 

6 

TU 

7 

W 

AUGUST  1—7, 1878. 


Soathampton  and  Otley  Shows. 

7  SUNDAY  AFTBR  TRINITY. 

Bank  Holiday. 

BfOtyal  HorUcnltaxal  Society— Frnit  and  Floral  Com- 

[  mittoes  at  11  A^. 


Ayerage 

Temperature  near 

Xondon. 


Day. 

76.1 
70.6 
74.9 
76.7 
74.0 
72.9 
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^^Jjpom  otaervaljons  taken  near  London  during  for^-three  yean,  the  aTerage  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  74.1»;  and  its  night  temperature 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  GLASS  HOUSES. 

Yr^^^jQyff^BlS  the  ventilation  of  our  glass  houses  capable 
^^/^^^>^  of  modification  ?  This  is  a  question  that  has 
*-*"**^-*  exercised  my  mind  for  some  time,  and  the 
conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is  de- 
cidedly that  it  is.  The  matter  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  for  the  cost  of 
ventilators  and  apparatus  for  opening  and 
shuttipg  them  forms  a  serious  item  in  the  total 
cost  of  such  buildings. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  prove  the  general  prevalence 
of  a  vague  indistinct  apprehension  of  the  philosophy 
of  ventilation  than  the  various  ways  in  which  open- 
ings are  made  in  the  sides  and  roofs  of  buildings  for  the 
admission  of  air.  One  builder  has  a  system  of  ridge  venti- 
lation consisting  of  a  fixed  elevated  glazed  ridge  with  flaps 
to  open  and  shut ;  another  has  a  ridge  which  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  at  will ;  another  has  flaps  along  the  roof ; 
then  there  are  flaps  opening  across  the  roof ;  sliding  sashes, 
shutters  in  backs,  walls,  and  openings  in  the  ends  of  roofs, 
"with  various  other  contrivances  which  I  need  not  enumerate ; 
nor  need  I  dwell  upon  the  form  of  side  ventilators,  which 
range  from  wooden  shutters  up  to  costly  contrivances  for 
heating  the  air  as  it  enters  the  house. 

That  plants  growing  under  glass  require  fresh  air  all  will 
admit,  but  very  diverse  opinions  exist  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  given  them,  and  it  is  this  of  which  I 
complain.  A  matter  of  such  importance  ought  not  to  rest 
upon  mere  opinion,  but  should  be  reduced  to  simplicity  by 
the  test  of  cause  and  effect ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  subject 
to  the  influence  of  natural  laws,  and  we  have  only  to  find 
out  what  these  are  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  Let 
us  do  so.  Open  the  ventilators  along  the  top  of  a  glass 
house,  and  the  interior  air,  buoyant  from  warmth,  rushes  forth 
and  is  replaced  by  the  rresh  air  from  without,  which  may 
instantly  DC  felt  as  it  flows  in,  spreads  to  every  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  building,  becomes  warm,  rises,  and  escapes. 
We  thus  have  perfect  circulation,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  heated  air  oecomes  so  buoyant  that  it  rises  and  the 
vacuum  is  instantly  filled  with  the  cold  air  which  it  dis- 
places, proving  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  *'heat  is 
motion,"  and  affording  a  capital  illustration  of  the  cause 
of  wind  for  youthful  students  of  natural  philosophy. 

This  buoyancy  of  heated  air  enables  us  also  to  impart 
motion  to  the  atmosphere  of  glass  houses  without  opening 
a  single  ventilator,  for  by  making  warm  the  heating 
apparatus  we  cause  the  adjacent  air  to  ascend  to  the  glass 
roof,  where  it  becomes  chilled  and  falls  downwards  again, 
setting  the  whole  volume  of  air  in  motion,  so  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  cold  cutting  north-easter  our  tender 
exotics  may  be  made  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  warm  air 
currents  without  the  slightest  exposure  to  the  baneful 
effects  of  biting  frost-laden  draughts.  To  set  this  fact 
as  clearlv  as  possible  before  the  readers  I  will  tell  how 
it  first  of  all  arrested  my  attention.  I  sat  writing  on  an 
autumnal  evening  at  a  table  close  by  a  window  wide  and 
high,  so  high  that  it  ran  from  near  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
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of  the  room,  which  was  unusually  lofty.  The  evening 
grew  so*  cold  as  darkness  crept  on  that  a  fire  was  lit  in  a 
grate  immediately  opposite  the  window;  the  door  of  the 
^  room  was  shut,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  became  sensible 
of  a  cold  current  of  air  rushing  downward  upon  my  head, 
and  which  was  so  violent  as  to  soon  set  me  sneezing.  I 
removed  to  the  centre  of  the  room  and  thus  avoided  the 
direct  draught,  which  a  little  thought  showed  me  arose 
from  the  air  near  the  fire  being  warmed  and  made  buoyant. 
It  ascended  to  and  along  the  ceiling,  became  cooled  by 
contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  window,  and  instantly 
rushed  downwards  like  an  actual  draught. 

We  thus  find  that  By  the  agency  of  heat  we  impart 
motion  to  the  air,  and  that  by  opening  sashes  at  the  highest 
part  of  a  glass  house  we  get  rid  of  all  vitiated  air  and 
afford  the  plants  the  benefit  of  a  perfect  circulation  of 
fresh  air.  Such  being  the  case,  of  what  practical  value 
are  side  or  front  ventilators  ?  Surely  in  applying  them  to 
every  form  of  glass  house  as  has  hitherto  been  done  Ave 
have  been  wrong  ;  and  I  submit  that  it  is  time  this  repe- 
tition of  a  costly  blunder  should  cease.  Let  us  only  take 
care  to  make  a  large  opening  from  end  to  end  of  the  top 
of  a  range,  whether  it  be  for  the  culture  of  fruit  or  flowers, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  building  may  remain  intact.  I 
say  a  large  opening  advisedly,  because  I  have  had  repeated 
proof  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  narrow  openings  now  so 
prevalent. 

It  is  unlikely  that  such  a  step  out  of  the  beaten  track 
made  hard  by  time  and  custom  will  pass  unchallenged  ;  I 
may  therefore  add  that  this  is  no  m^e  theoretical  idea,  but 
is  a  sound  and  sure  deduction  from  practical  experience 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  every  gardener  whose 
undoubted  duty  and  interest  it  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  such 
buildings  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Horticultural 
builders  also  will  not  be  slow  to  introduce  an  improvement 
that  is  so  much  calculated  to  cheapen,  and  therefore  to 
extend,  the  building  of  glass  houses. — Edwd.  Luckhurst. 


NORTH  WALLS. 


Questions  are  often  asked  of  the  Editors  concerning 
what  will  do  on  north  walls,  and  in  our  country  rambles  we 
so  often  see  them  unsightly  and  littje  used  that  I  think  it 
may  be  good  to  consider  separately  what  may  be  done  with 
them.  First  we  will  take  the  strictly  useful  part  of  the 
question,  and  look  over  the  catalogue  of  fruits ;  then  the 
more  ornamental  may  follow  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  two  entirely  separate,  for  nothing  can  be  more  orna- 
mental than  fruit  trees  well  stocked  with  bloom  or  fruit, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  useful  in  such  an  establishment 
as  I  have  to  cater  for  than  a  wall  covered  with  flowers  tit 
for  house  decoration.  More  fruits  will  flourish  in  a  northern 
aspect  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  some  of  them  are  better  grown  in  such  a 
position  than  they  would  be  on  a  south  wall. 

The  Morello  Cherry,  of  course,  stands  first  on  the  list, 
but  May  Duke  and  most  of  the  early  Cherries  will  do 
exceedingly  well.  Of  Morellos,  however,  there  never  seem 
to  be  too  many,  and  they  always  fetch  a  good  price.    A 
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fair-sized  tree  against  a  cottage  will  often  pay  a  year's  rent, 
and  in  addition  to  the  paying  part  of  the  question  it  affords 
the  prettiest  clothing  a  cottage  can  possibly  have.  They  need 
little  attention  in  the  way  of  pruning  and  training — indeed^ 
they  generally  get  too  much,  summer  pruning  and  training 
being  quite  a  superfluity  unless  the  trees  are  growing  very 
vigorously.  From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
December  is  the  best  time  to  give  them  their  priming,  and  this 
consists  in  merely  cutting  out  the  weakest  wood  and  that 
which  has  borne  heavily.  If  insects  have  been  troublesome, 
and  there  is  any  danger  of  their  lurking  in  the  shreds  and 
crevices,  it  is  best  to  unnail  the  trees  entirely,  so  that  the  wall 
can  be  syringed  or  painted  as  well  as  the  trees  with  something 
to  make  sure  work  of  the  enemy,  bunching  the  branches  up 
and  slinging  them  to  the  wall  or  to  stakes  driven  firmly  into 
the  ground.  Nailing  may  be  done  at  any  time  before  the 
flowers  expand  provided  the  branches  are  not  tied  up  too 
closely,  but  pruning  should  always  be  completed  before  Christ- 
mas. The  most  difficult  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  inlportant 
things  in  Morello  culture  is  the  disbudding,  and  this,  perhaps^ 
had  better  stand  over  till  the  time  comes  round  for  it ;  for  the 
present  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  all  misplaced  shoots  and 
those  which  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted  for  succession  are  to 
be  picked  carefully  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  get 
hold  of,  while  those  which  are  left  arc  allowed  to  grow  in  their 
natural  manner  till  the  following  pnming  time,  when  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  fitting  them  to  their  proper  places.  This  mode 
of  culture  may  not  suit  those  who  think  more  of  trees  trained 
in  some  fanciful  form  than  they  do  of  a  crop  of  fruit,  but  as 
regards  fruit-producing  it  is  quite  successful.  Black  aphis 
used  to  be  a  terrible  plague  to  us  before  the  days  of  duty-free 
ground  tobacco,  but  a  taste  of  this  on  any  affected  shoot  soon 
makes  clean  work. 

Some  of  the  Plums  I  have  proved  to  do  exceedingly  well  on 
a  north  wall,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  others  which 
would  do  equally  well.  Those  I  recommend  from  experience 
are  Victoria,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Golden  Drop,  Orleans, 
and  Blue  Perdrigqn.  I  also  recommend  for  trial  in  the  same 
position  Jefferson's,  Cooper's  Large,  Imp^ratrice.  Mirabelle,  and 
some  of  Mr.  Rivers's  early  kindS.  Marie  Louise  Pear  is  said 
by  some  people  to  do  'well  in  a  northern  aspect,  and  is  worth 
tnal.  Of  Currants,  White  Dutch  and  Red  Grape  are,  I  think, 
the  best ;  and  of  Gooseberries  Warrington  and  Red  Champagne. 

And  here  I  must  utter  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  con- 
template following  the  Longleat  plan  of  fitting  up  permanent 
netting  for  the  preservation  of  Gooseberries  and  other  fruits, 
and  ask  them  to  take  a  lesson  from  my  partial  failure.  It  is 
quite  as  necessary  here  to  protect  the  buds  in  winter  as  it  is 
the  fruit  in  autumn,  and  I  took  fully  into  account  that  we 
should  have  extra  labour  in  looking  after  the  ordinary  Goose- 
berry caterpillar  when  the  birds  were  excluded.  This  was 
carefully  attended  to,  and  an  almost  clean  sweep  was  made  of 
the  variegated  host ;  but  another  enemy  clothed  in  emerald  has 
stolen  in  unawares,  and  a  large  portion- of  the  trees  became 
leafless  in  two  days.  The  fly  which  produced  this  is  not  so 
large  as  that  which  produces  the  ordinary  Gooseberry  cater- 
pillar. Of  course  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
pest  or  I  should  have  taken  means  for  its  eradication  during 
winter.  In  future,  however,  if  I  build  a  Gooseberry  house  the 
roof  will  be  moveable,  to  be  taken  off  after  the  buds  have 
started  growing  and  ^replaced  when  the  fruit  is  approaching 
the  ripening  stage,  thus  protecting  from  bud  and  fruit-eaters, 
and  allowing  our  friends  the  insect-feeders  to  help  us  as  they 
are  always  anxious  to  do.  I  enclose  specimens  of  my  new 
enemy  in  three  stages,  as  well  as  two  ordinary  Gooseberry 
caterpillars.— W.  Taylob. 

[The  larger  specimens  sent  with  the  enclosed  are  only  larvae 
of  the  Gooseberry  Sawfly  (Nematus  Grossularise),  perhaps 
rather  paler  than  the  usual  type.  The  small  cocoons  accom- 
panying appear  to  be  those  of  an  ichneumonidean  parasite 
tiiat  has  been  attacking  the  Sawfly  larvae.  The  latter  not  un- 
frequently  defoliate  the  bushes  in  June  or  July,  and  the  eggs 
ought  to  be  looked  after  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  season. 
Shaking  the  bushes  or  hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  now. 
—J.  R.'  S.  C]  

DISBUDDING  ROSES. 

I  HAVE  already  said  something,  but  I  wish  to  put  in  a  dis- 
tinct plea  against  the  present  practice  of  disbudding  Roses. 

Since  the  Rose  show  month  my  Roses  have  been  doing  exactly 
as  they  liked.    They  have  been  distinctly  let  alone,  and  the 


result  is  to  confirm  me  in  my  previous  opinion — how  much 
many  lose  by  being  shown  without  their  buds  ;  no  doubt  we 
obtain  them  larger,  but  in  how  very  many  instances  the 
character  of  the  class  is  entirely  destroyed  1  I  have  before  me 
a  most  lovely  Marquise  de  Castellane  with  four  buds  ;  it  might 
be  a  little  small  for  "  the  box,"  but  it  is  much  nearer  to  per- 
fection after  its  kind,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  the  foliage 
surrounding  comes  also  broader  and  more  profuse  where  the 
habit  is  not  interfered  with.  This  most  remarkable  season,  in 
my  case  a  perfect  second  season  of  blossom  at  the  end  of  July, 
gives  an  opportunity  of  observing  which  the  industrious  ex- 
hibitor seldom  obtains. 

I  am  almost  prepared  to  advocate  forbidding  all  disbudding. 
Let  as  many  little  side  blooms  go  as  you  please,  but  I  would 
not  have  the  three  or  four  left  on  the  exhibition  bush  at  all 
interfered  with.  The  sorts  which  have  no  buds  can  be  as  big 
as  they  please.  With  such  a  character  as  Paul  Neyron,  a  large 
small  family  will  really  be  found  acting  as  a  sort  of  wholesome 
check  upon  him.  If  this  be  thought  impracticable  could  not  our 
rulers  of  the  National  establish  one  class  for  Roses  that  have 
never  been  tampered  with  ?  Such  are  my  sentiments.  As  an 
Irish  poet  remarked  in  his  own  day  : — 

*'  Lesbia  wears  a  robe  of  gold. 

But  all  80  tight  the  uyinph  has  laced  it, 
Not  a  charm  of  beauty's  mould 

Presumes  to  stay  where  Nature  placed  it ! 
Oh  1  my  Norah's  robe  for  me, 

That  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes. 
Leaving  every  feature  free 

To  rise  or  fall  as  Nature  pleases ! " 

—A.  C.  

NOTES  ON  POTATOES. 

Owing  to  the  singular  absence  of  frosts  in  late  spring  early 
Potatoes,  which  are  so  often  injured  in  their  early  stages  of 
growth,  grew  on  comparatively  unchecked.  The  rains  of  May 
and  early  June  succeeding  rendered  the  growth  generally 
strong,  and  the  heat  and  drought  of  July  has  accelerated  the 
ripening  of  the  tubers.  I  have  never  had,  nor  remember  having 
seen,  more  satisfactory  crops  of  early  varieties  than  are  now 
being  dug  for  daily  use.  Although  the  haulm  is  still  com- 
paratively green  the  tubers,  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  are 
of  superior  quality,  and  they  are  as  yet  untainted  with  disease. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  crops  now  sound 
and  good  should  be  kept  so,  and  so  far  as  I  know — and  I  have 
made  many  exi>eriments — there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  it,  and 
that  is  by  digging  them  up  and  storing  them  carefully. 

Of  late  years  the  rule  in  regard  to  weather  changes  has  been 
the  setting-in  of  distinctly  marked  periods  of  intense  heat  and 
drought  extending  over  several  weeks,  and  then,  as  if  Nature 
was  affording  compensation,  a  term  has  followed  of  incessant 
and  protracted  rams.  Ali"eady  we  have  had  an  example  of 
these  extreme  changes.  We  had  the  rainy  period  of  May, 
followed  by  the  drought  period  of  July.  Rain  is  a^ain  due. 
It  may  come  quickly,  even  before  these  notes  are  printed,  and 
it  may  be  both  heavy  and  long-continued.  In  that  case  the 
early  Potatoes  if  left  in  the  ground  will  be  much  injured — it 
may  be  ruined.  Even  if  they  are  not  overtaken  with  the 
murrain  they  will  commence  growing  again  (supertuberating), 
and  the  produce  will  lose  much  of  its  present  high  value. 
Within  a  week  from  the  date  of  writing  (July  25th)  I  shall 
not,  weather  permitting,  have  a  single  root  of  early  Potatoes 
left  in  the  ground.  Wherever  I  find  the  tubers  have  about 
attained  their  full  size  they  will  be  taken  up,  even  if  their 
skins  are  not  firmly  set,  and  if  the  foliage  is  yet  unwithered. 
All  the  varieties  of  Ashleaf  are  ready  for  lifting,  as  also  are 
some  of  the  earlier  of  the  American  sorts.  The  tubers  will  be 
spread  as  thinly  as  circumstances  permit  in  a  dark  place — ^as 
dark  as  pitch  for  those  intended  for  cooking  purposes,  but 
those  for  planting  will  not  be  injured  by  having  some  light, 
but  exposing  them  at  once  to  the  sun  I  have  found  more  in- 
jurious than  beneficial.  By  a  little  forethought  and  scheming 
shelter  can  mostly  be  improvised  for  the  tubers,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  earliest  sorts  seldom  amount  to  many  sacks,  and 
they  are  at  least  as 'worthy  of  extra  effoi-t  and  special  care  as  is 
often  exercised  in  wintering  scarlet  Geraniums.  The  safety  of 
digging-up  Potatoes  before  they  are  thoroughly  matured  has 
been  strongly  advocated  in  your  ])ages  by  Messrs.  Luckhurst, 
Wright,  "A'Nokthern  Gabdeneb,"  and  others,  and  many 
years  of  experience  warrant  me  in  confirming  what  has  been 
published  as  to  the  excellency  and  usefulness  of  the  practice 
then  and  now  recommended. 

Although  the  disease  has  not  yet  manifested  itself  to  any 
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great  extent,  yet  the  second  early  and  midseason  yarieties  are 
in  extreme  jeopardy.  The  tubers  are  about  half  grown,  and 
in  that  state  are  extremely  susceptible  of  injury  when  pro- 
taracted  rains  occur  after  a  long  term  of  hot  dry  weather. 
Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of  can  be  done  to  save  them  ;  they 
must  t^e  their  chance,  but  l^e  moment  the  tubers  are  large 
enough  for  use  up  they  should  come.  Late  sorts  are  mudi 
more  safe.  They  have  not,  at  least  in  the  midland  and 
northern  counties  (I  cannot  answer  for  the  south),  yet  formed 
their  tubers  on  account  of  the  intense  heat  and  drought,  and 
as  soon  as  a  rainy  period  sets  in  the  crops  will  grow  on  with- 
out supertuberating,  and  without,  at  least  for  some  weeks  to 
come,  being  overtaken  by  disease. — ^An  Old  Gboweb. 


THE  SETTING-UP  OF  GRAPES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

BuLES  made  which  afterwards  are  allowed  by  those  who 
framed  them  to  be  broken  with  impunity  place  their  sponsors 
in  much  the  same  somewhat  unpleasant  position  the  grower  of 
fruit  is  placed  in  when  not  allowed  to  exhibit  his  fruit  to  the 
best  advantage  his  taste,  or  it  may  be  his  ingenuity,  devises. 

A  visit  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Show  lately  held  at 
Preston  and  what  I  saw  of  the  way  Grapes  were  exhibited 
there,  a  later  visit  to  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Show  and  re- 
quisitions that  I  saw  made  there,  and  the  perusal  of  the  rules 
of  the  Durham  Show  which  is  still  to  be  held,  are  my  reasons 
for  the  present  article. 

Uniformity  without  stiffness  I  have  no  objection  to,  and  I 
am  so  far  in  favour  of  evenly  displayed  fruit  that  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  motives  of  any  committee  that  gave  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  particular  stand,  or  the  height  of  any  stand  at 
front  or  back,  to  secure  uniformity  ;  but  such  foolish  require- 
ments as  demanding  Grapes  to  be  laid  on  nearly  flat  stands, 
and  in  some  instances  even  demanding  that  they  be  exhibited 
on  plates,  are  requisitions  that  I  demur  to — ^in  fact,  I  feel 
preUy  much  inclmed  to  join  a  rebellion  against  them.     At 
Preston  a  special  footnote  in  the  schedule  stipulated  that 
Grapes  must  be  exhibited  on  stands  8  inches  high  at  the  back. 
A  friend,  Mr.  McConochie,  after  settiug  up  his  exhibits,  hap- 
pening to  lend  me  his  schedule  I  at  once  detected  the  instruc- 
tions given  and  reminded  him  that  his  stands  were  4  inches 
too  high.    After  thanking  me  for  drawing  his  attention,  he 
not  having  previously  noticed  the  rule,  his  next  thoughts  were 
how  to  alter  his  stands  with  the  Grapes  upon  them  to  comply. 
Being  somewhat  of  an  adept  at  the  joinenng  craft,  this  to  your 
correspondent  was  a  difficulty  easily  overcome,  but  most  cer- 
tainly at  the  expense  of  having  his  Grapes  less  advantageously 
exhibited — ^his  Black  Hamburghs,  being  very  ripe,  afterwards 
fell  flat    Some  others  bad  complied  with  the  rule  and  some 
had  not  complied,  and  perhaps  there  were  some  "out  of  it" 
who  did  not  care  to  comply.    At  the  last  moment  Mr.  Cole- 
man, the  lion  of  the  day,  set  up  with  stands  quite  12  inches 
high  and  was  awarded  first  prize.    There  was  some  talk  of  an 
objection,  and  which  was  not  an  unreasonable  one,  but  as  I 
had  to  leave  I  know  nothing  further  of  the  matter,  and  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  save  that  the  requisition  did  not  admit 
of  Grapes  being  set  up  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  I  am 
glad  Mr.  Ck>leman  evidenced  a  commendable  spirit  by  disdain- 
ing to  have  his  extremely  well-grown  fruit  that  had  cost  him 
so  much  care  insulted  by,  I  might  reasonably  describe,  being 
laid  flat  on  the  table. 

At  the  Newcastle  Show  the  rules,  I  believe,  make  no  stipula- 
tion, but  notwithstanding  some  members  of  the  Committee 
ordered  the  fruit  to  be  taken  off  the  stands  and  to  be  laid  flat 
upon  plates.  A  nice  predicament  this  a  gardener  to  And  him- 
8&  in,  and  especially  one  who,  perhaps,  only  finds  himself 
justified  in  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  bunches  from  his 
stock  that  are  necessaiy  to  set  up  at  one  show,  and  yet  who 
has  arranged  to  exhibit  at  some  three  or  four.  Sach  require- 
ments submit  the  exhibitor  to  an  unnecessary  injustice,  un- 
necessarily militate  against  his  successfully  competing  where 
he  has  every  right  to  compete,  and  with  the  same  produce. 

Just  a  passing  word  regarding  the  Durham  schedule.  This 
Show  does  not  receive  the  patronage  it  deserves  ;  the  Durham 
people  do  not  subscribe  so  liberally  as  they  ought  to  do.  But 
it  is  the  rules  I  am  criticising.  Fruit  I  find  must  be  eiJiibited 
on  plates,  and  at  Durham  yon  must  find  your  own  plates.  The 
next  thing,  I  suppose,  shall  be — exhibitors  will  have  to  be 
followed  to  the  e]dubition  with  a  retinue  of  potters,  or  per- 
haps a  camp  of  gypsies,  as,  before  making  &eir  purchases 
exnibitors  will  have  to  learn  of  the  committee  whether  their 
taste  goes  in  for  brown  or  for  white  ware.    If  you  want  uni- 


formity, if  you  want  taste,  if  you  want  exhibitors  to  set  up 
their  &uit  and  other  produce  in  a  way  which  will  delight  the 
public  to  come  and  see  it,  add  this  clause  to  your  schedule  and 
you  will  succeed : — Of  all  exhibits,  where  other  merits  are  con- 
sidered equal,  the  judges  are  desired  to  give  the  casting  vote 
in  favour  of  the  most  tastefully  arranged  ;  then  at  our  exhibi- 
tions we  shall  have  examples  of  better  taste,  and  consequently 
more  attractive  displays.— J.  Withebspoon. 


HEREFORD  ROSE  SHOW. 

In  answer  to  "A  Loveb  of  Rose  Shows,"  and  now  that 
the  pressure  on  your  space  is  not  so  great,  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing remarks  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  Judges  who  adjudicated  on  the  amateur  classes  were 
the  brothers  Gater,  and  two  more  excellent  Judges  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  in  England.  One  is  (for  the  information  of 
those  not  acquainted  with  them)  the  Rose  foreman  to  Mr. 
George  Paul,  the  other  holds  the  same  position  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  We  had  therefore  two  men 
whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  and 
who  from  long  experience  and  the  constant  supervision  of 
Roses  know  perhaps  as^much^about  them  as  any  other  two 
men  to  be  found. 

As  to  my  remarks,  quoted  by  "  A  Lover  op  Ros|:  Shows  " 
in  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding  the  one  in  which  he 
so  kindly  speaks  of  me,  I  must  freely  own  that  before  the 
judging  commenced  I  felt  confident  that  Mr.  Jowitt  would 
win  the  prize.  I  formed  this  opinion  from  the  points  enume- 
rated by  your  correspondent — viz.,  evenness,  more  Teas,  and 
greater  diversity  of  colour ;  and  I  can  well  injiagine  that  other 
judges  would  have  reversed  the  decision  if  appealed  to ;  but 
the  Judges  on  this  occasion  went  to  work  evidently  upon  the 
rule  of  counting  points.  And  here  Mr.  Baker  won  ;  for  some 
of  his  blooms  were  magnificent-»-bloom8  not  only  above  the 
average,  but  such  as  are  rarely  seen.  When,  then,  the  weak 
blooms  in  his  stand  were  counted  they  only  reduced  the  sum 
of  his  number  of  points  by  a  mere  fraction.  Mr.  Jowitt's 
blooms  were  all  good,  but  perhaps  he  had  more  mediocre 
blooms  than  those  which  could  be  called  superb.  But  certainly 
he  had  no  tail,  while  Mr.  Baker  had  a  very  decided  one.  The 
matter  was  simply  resolved  to  an  addition  sum,  and  here  Mr. 
Baker  obtained  the  highest  numbers  and  won. 

During  the  day  the  judgment  naturally  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  several  of  the  best  judges  went  very  carefully 
through  both  stands,  but  on  the  whole  their  conclusions  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  Judges.  "I  think  it  is  right,"  was 
Mr.  Cranston's  remark  ;  whUe  a  distinguished  amateur,  who 
is,  I  believe,  the  President  of  the  Society,  said,  "  Well,  I  hardly 
know,  it  was  so  very  close.  I  am  only  glad  I  was  not  a 
judge."  I  mention  all  this  for  the  sake  of  showing  "  A  LoVEB 
OF  Rose  Shows"  how  close  the  contest  was.  If  Madame 
Charles  Wood  had  staved  at  Heavitree  and  Capitainc  Christy 
wooed  her  there  instead  of  shedding  tears  over  her  at  the  Shire 
Hall,  then  there  would  have  been  no  question  about  the  matter, 
for  Mr.  Baker  would  have  been  undoubtedly  first ;  but  the  eye 
of  the  connoisseur  would  keep  ranging  up  to  that  unfortunate 
couple  in  the  back  row  of  the  second  box,  and  then  turning  to 
his  great  rival's  box,  which  was  placed  next  to  it,  looked  in 
vain  for  so  bad  a  flower.  Such  are  my  impressions,  and  as 
both  competitors  are  dear  and  valued  friends  of  my  own  I  can 
state  them,  I  hope,  without  fear  of  oflendlng  either. 

Your  correspondent  will  observe  if  he  turns  to  the  rules 
printed  in  last  week's  Journal  that  points  are  recommended  in 
case  of  a  close  contest — three  points  to  the  best  blooms,  two 
for  mediums,  and  one  for  those  not  bad  enough  to  be  cut  out, 
and  an  extra  point  for  a  very  superior  bloom.  On  this  principle 
I  believe  the  Judges  acted  at  Hereford,  and  there  can  be  no 
fairer  and  better  way  of  judging. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  may  I  say  a  word  about  the  forthcoming 
Rose  election?  I  have  refrained  hitherto  from  saying  any- 
thing about  the  last  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  and  also  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  the  last  of  those  which  had  reference 
to  exhibition  blooms ;  but  now  that  there  is  to  be  another 
election  I  must  have  my  say. 

To  make  this  election  any  guide  of  value  or  use  to  the  lead- 
ing exhibitors  more  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
electors. 

I  wish  to  mention  no  names,  but  I  am  sure  electors  sent  in 
lists  last  year  who  had  no  qualification.  As  an  instance  of 
this  I  may  mention  the  following  as  a  proof  that  no  care  was 
taken  to  find  out  the  qualifications  of  an  elector.    I  happened 
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to  write  you  an  article  upon  disbudding  and  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  very  successful  grower  of  garden  Roses  who  did  not  disbud 
at  all.  My  neighbour  never  e^ibited  a  Rose  in  his  life,  except 
at  the  small  show  held  in  his  own  grounds ;  yet  directly  his 
name  appeared  in  the  Journal  Mr.  Hinton  sent  him  a  form  of 
election.  This  was  sent  on  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would 
explain  what  it  meant.  Now  if  this  style  of  things  is  to  be 
followed  again,  what  guide  will  the  list  be  ?  Let  the  return- 
ing officer  not  accept  a  list  without  knowing  the  elector*s 
qualification. 

If  he  asks  me  how  he  is  to  do  this,  I  answer,  In  the  easiest 
possible  manner.  Let  him  write  a  letter  to  the  Rer.  Hony- 
wood  D'Ombrain  and  ask  him  to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  the 
successful  exhibitors  at  the  two  National  exhibitions  this  year 
and  last ;  and  also  write  to  the  Rev.  C.  Bulmer,  Oredenhill 
Rectory,  Hereford,  for  one  of  those  at  Hereford ;  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  also.  Then  from  these  and 
other  lists  obtained  on  the  same  principle  collect  the  names, 
send  polling  papers  only  to  those,  and  a  list  of  some  value 
will  be  formed  ;  if  he  does  not,  the  result  will  be,  what  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  last  year's  was,  "a  delusion,  mockery, 
and  a  snare."  With  this  conclusion  I  need  hardly  sign  my 
name,  but  it  is — ^Wyld  Savage. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

SOWING. 

These  notes  appearing  in  the  Journal  on  the  1st  of  August 
will  just  be  in  time  to  remind  many  of  your  readers  of  some 
particular  kitchen  garden  seed-sowing  which  should  be  done 
about  that  time.  In  northern  parts  Cabbage  seed,  for  pro- 
ducing plants  that  will  come  early  into  use  next  spring,  will 
have  been  sown  a  week  or  two  ago ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  them,  especially  those  who  have  neglected  to  sow,  that 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  do  so,  but  it  very  soon  will  be  if  early 
plants  and  early  produce  are  desired.  Even  those  who  have 
sown  some  weeks  ago  will  do  well  to  make  another  sowing 
now,  because  if  the  autumn  should  be  mild  and  the  winter 
open  many  of  the  first  sowing  may  bolt  in  spring  before  heart- 
ing, and  it  is  always  wise  to  have  a  reserve  in  hand.  At  the 
present  time  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  rich  ground  and  an 
open  situation.  When  the  largest  of  the  plants  are  fit  for 
transplanting  they  may  be  drawn,  and  of  those  left  standing 
in  little  crowds  the  best  way  is  to  take  them  up  also  and  dibble 
them  into  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  3  or  4  inches  apart. 

After  Cabbage  I  think  winter  Turnips  come  next  in 
importance.  Sweet,  fresh,  small  roots  of  these  are  very 
acceptable  throughout  the  winter,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
many  amateurs  or  cottagers  understand  this,  or  they  would 
grow  them  more  frequently  than  they  do.  Any  kind  of 
ground  that  has  been  used  for  early  crops  and  is  now  cleared 
will  do  for  Turnips.  If  it  is  hard  on  the  surface,  break  it  with 
the  fork ;  if  loose,  only  level  it  with  the  spade  or  rake,  and 
sow  the  seed  in  drills  18  inches  apart.  A  good  patch  sown 
now  will  supply  bulbs  from  November  until  April.  The  plants 
must  not  be  left  too  close  together,  as  they  do  not  bulb  well 
when  crowded. 

Onions  of  the  Tripoli  section  should  also  be  sown  early  in 
August.  They  may  be  sown  from  the  first  day  until  the  middle 
of  the  month  cither  in  drills  a  foot  apart  or  broadcast,  and  in 
a  sheltered  but  not  shaded  position.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  very  thin,  as  if  the  plants  come  up  1  or  2  inches  apart 
they  are  quite  close  enough  to  stand  the  winter. 

Winter  Spinach  is  another  useful  vegetable"  that  should  be 
sown  now  and  during  the  month.  We  grow  it  in  rows  1 J  foot 
apart,  and  it  is  generally  sown  on  ground  that  has  been  newly 
cleared  of  Potatoes.  This  vegetable  is  often  considered  a 
delicacy  with  many,  but  it  is  indispensable  where  many  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  arc  wanted  in  winter. 

Where  salading  is  appreciated  in  winter  a  good  breadth  of 
Lettuce  and  Endive  should  now  be  sown.  Of  course  no  one 
will  keep  ground  empty  throughout  the  summer  waiting  for 
this  or  other  crops  that  are  sown  at  this  time,  but  let  them 
follow  Cauliflower,  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c.  We  draw  drills  1  foot 
apart  and  drop  a  few  seeds  in  every  foot,  and  when  the  young 
plants  come  up  they  are  all  drawn  out  but  one  in  each  cluster, 
which  is  left  to  form  the  crop.  When  they  are  thinned  in 
damp  weather  those  drawn  out  may  be  transplanted  into  other 
ground. 

A  small  sowing  of  Cauliflower  may  now  be  made,  and  another 
in  a  fortnight  or  so  to  furnish  plants  for  supplying  the  earliest 
heads  next  year. 


It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  seed  for  winter  Cacomber  plants. 
They  should  be  started  in  a  gentle  heat  and  grown  sharply  on 
so  as  to  make  strong  plants  by  the  month  of  October.  We 
have  grown  many  sorts  of  Cucumbers  this  summer,  including 
Tender-and-True,  but  with  us  neither  this  nor  any  other  kind 
equals  Telegraph,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  aU-the-year- 
round  variety  extant.  I  might  add  a  few  more  notes  on  the 
kitchen  garden,  but  all  this  kind  of  information  is  now  given 
so  thoroughly  up  to  the  times  in  your  Work  for  the  Week 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  spy  what  I  have  said, 
only  the  subjects  referred  to  are  so  very  important  at  the 
present  time  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  drawing  special 
attention  to  them.^ — ^A  Kitchek  Gabdeneb. 


AN  EVENING  AT  LAMBTON. 

"  Valebiaka  Phu."  Those  are  the  only  two  words  in  my 
note  book  having  reference  to  the  famed  gardens  at  Lambton 
Castle,  what  I  write  therefore  will  be  Srom.  memory.  My 
remarks  will  consequenUy  be  general,  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  as  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  gardens  has 
appeared  in  the  Journal  from  the  pen  of  the  veteran  correspon- 
dent Mr.  Robson  ;  but  to  the  Valerian,  for  it  may  be  well  to 
dispose  of  it  first.  As  many  readers  are  aware  &is  is  a  very 
old  hardy  perennial,  so  old  that  it  was  introduced  from  Ger- 
many nearly  three  centuries  ago,  and  is  generally  considered 
of  little  value,  and  reoeives,  as  a  rule,  little  cultural  care.  At 
Lambton,  however,  this  plant,  or  rather  what  I  presimie  is  a 
golden  sport  from  it,  is  grown  by  thousands  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  flower  garden  in  spring.  Its  foliage  now  is  pale 
green,  but  in  the  spring  Mr.  Hunter  states  that  it  assumes  a 
brilliant  transparent  yellow  hue  quite  surpassing  the  Golden 
Feather,  and  this  Golden  Valerian  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  effective  of  all  spring-bedding  plants.  So  much  for 
Valeriana  Phu. 

Lambton  Castle,  its  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  are 
situated  on  the  northern  declivity  which  rises  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly from  the  river  Wear,  a  tidal  river  which  has  its  effluent 
at  Sunderland.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  in  some  places 
precipitous,  and  are  densely  clothed  with  fine  timber  trees  and 
a  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  wild  vegetation.  The  view  from 
the  Castle  down  the  immense  ravine  at  its  foot  and  onward  to 
the  opposite  bank,  with  its  undulated  far-stretching  mountain 
of  foliage,  is  one  of  dignity  and  grandeur.  From  the  pleasure 
grounds,  too,  the  vistas,  tastefully  opened  out  here  and  there 
from  various  points  of  vantage  on  the  carving  walks,  bring 
into  view  scenes  of  great  natural  beauty.  Views  similariy 
commanding  and  highly  picturesque  are  also  obtained  from 
the  terraces,  whereon  are  erected  the  extensive  ranges  of  glass 
structures,  and  from  the  attractive,  commodious,  and  conve- 
nient residence  recently  built  by  the  Earl  of  Durham  for  his 
trusted  and  competent  gardener  Mr.  Hunter.  Ilie  Castle  may 
be  said  to  be  near  one  extremity  of  the  pleasure  grounds  and 
gardens,  and  Mr.  Hunter's  residence  near  the  other.  Between 
tiiose  two  points  immense  labour  has  been  expended  in  ex- 
cavating and  levelling  for  the  various  walks  and  buildings, 
and  great  successes  have  been  achieved  both  as  regards  general 
effect  and  conveniences,  and  not  less  so  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  the  raising  of  new  varieties.  Rising  high  above  the 
grounds  and  gardens  is  a  dense  sheltering  background  of  trees, 
and  below,  as  before  observed,  is  the  chasm-like  valley  of  the 
Wear  and  its  gently  winding  river.  Such  is  the  general 
character  of  Lambton.  Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely 
at  a  spot  which  Nature  and  Art  combined  have  made  so 
attractive. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  we  may  commence  at  the  lowest 
and  easterly  point  and  travel  westward  and  upwards.  De- 
scending the  slope  from  Mr.  Hunter's  residence  we  "land" 
in  a  comparatively  new  unwalled  kitchen  garden  of  about 
four  acres.  After  much  labour  this  piece  of  ground  has  been 
rendered  fertile  and  valuable,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
a  wild  morass.  It  was  only  slightly  above  the  tidal  level  of 
the  Wear,  and  some  idea  may  be  afforded  of  the  labour  in- 
volved in  its  reclamation  when  it  is  stated  that  a  depth  of 
9  feet  of  soil  was  carted  to  bring  it  to  its  present  comparatively 
safe  cultivable  state— comparative  because  during  periods  of 
floods  the  overflowing  river  occasionally  submerges  it.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  ground  is  the  broad  central  walk,  from 
which  the  ground  rises  on  either  side,  forming  two  long  and 
rather  steep  banks,  llius  the  crops  can  be  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  well  they  look.  The  heat  and  drought  has  been 
extreme  at  Lambton,  but  the  best  of  all  means  has  been 
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adopted  for  counteracting  their  effects — ^namely,  all  the 
principal  crops  were  timely  and  heayilj  mnlched.  la  crop- 
ping the  sensible  plan  is  adopted  of  growing  extensively  a 
very  few  varieties  of  vegetables — ^those  that  have  proved  them- 
selves best  adapted  to  the  situation,  and  which  are  of  approved 
quality.  Pyramid  fruit  trees  fringe  the  walks — ^handsome  well- 
trained  specimens^  just  arriving  at  a  bearing  state.  A  few  have 
good  crops,  but  the  blossom  in  snch  a  low  position  often  suffers 
by  late  spring  frosts.  This  garden  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  walled  latehen  garden,  and  here  on  one  of  the  borders, 
which  is  veiy  wide,  a  capital  plan  was  adopted  of  preserving 
fruit  from  birds. 

The  wall  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  the  border  is  also 
planted  with  bosh  fruit  trees  bearing  heavy  crops.  Along  the 
m>nt  of  the  bcnrder  next  the  walk  a  few  neat  posts  and  battens 
are  fixed,  and  from  this  framework  other  battens  reach  to  the 
top  of  the  wall ;  the  whole  is  then  covered  with  netting,  made 
secnre  at  the  top  ends  and  bottom.  By  opening  the  netting  at 
one  end  the  frait  can  be  gathered  both  from  the  wall  and 
bushes  with  the  greatest  oonvenience,  the  height  of  the  netting 
affording  ample  head  room  for  the  gatherers.  The  same  mode 
of  growing  and  protecting  fruit  is  practised  at  Pothobn  near 
Langholm,  N.B.,  Mr.  Taylor's  small  but  good  garden,  lately 
managed  so  successfully  by  Mr.  Bole,  now  of  Somerleyton. 
The  bushes  grown,  on  the  borders  do  no  more  harm  to  the  wall 
trees  than  the  trees  sustain  by  the  usual  and  generally  heavy 
vegetable  cropping  that  is  practised,  and  a  valuable  supply  of 
fruit  is  prolonged  to  a  late  period  of  the  year.  The  south  wall 
of  this  the  old  kitchen  garden  is  both  lofty  and  substantial,  as 
it  is  the  supporting  me£um  of  a  large  teiraced  flower  garden, 
which  is  laid  out  in  front  of  one  of  the  chief  ranges  of  glass, 
access  to  which  is  had  from  the  lower  garden  by  flights  of 
stone  steps.  From  the  balustrade  at  the  top  of  the  steps  a 
commanmng  view  is  had  j)t  the  flowers  on  the  terrace,  the 
flowers  below  which  are  tastefully  planted  in  ribbon  and 
carpet  fashion  on  the  wide  borders  of  the  central  walk  cross- 
ing the  garden  (with  the  large  fountain  in  the  centre),  and  of 
the  flowers  beyond  the  walls  disposed  on  grass  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  The  kitchen  garden  under  notice  is  cropped  simi- 
larly to  the  other  with  vegetables  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  side 
borders  where  not  occupied  with  summer  flowers  are  employed 
as  nursery  strips  for  spring-bedding  plants,  of  which  seventy 
thousand  are  required  annually — the  Valeriana  Phu  above 
noticed,  Aubrietias,  Daisies,  Pansies,  and  Wallflowers  appearing 
to  form  the  staple  sorts.  Everything  in  the  kitchen  garden 
department  loob^  well,  except  weeds ;  of  these  there  are  none. 
When  the  culinary  department  of  a  garden  is  kept  in  the 
high  order  that  prevails  at  Lambton  it  is  as  enjoyable  as  any 
other  portion  of  an  establishment  under  the  gardener's  care. 

Still  pursuing  a  westwtud  course  on  the  lower  ground  we 
pass  from  the  kitchen  garden  to  an  open  lawn,  across  which  a 
broad  curving  walk  traverses  flanked  with  wide  flower  borders. 
These  borders  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  beds  of  the  Floren- 
tine chain  pattern  edged  With  Box,  the  narrow  paths  between 
the  scrolls  being  sui^Euied  with  white  and  red  gravel.  It  is 
not  necessaiy  to  particularise  the  mode  of  planting,  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  although  no  rain  had  fallen  since  the 
beds  were  planted  the  yellow  Calceolarias  were  flowering 
splendidly,  the  earth  moisture  being  sufl&cient  thus  far  to 
sustain  the  plants ;  but  unless  a  change  speedily  occurs  and 
showery  weather  succeeds  their  beauty  will  soon  be  over. 
Another  plant  is  worthy  of  mention — Harrison's  Giant  Musk. 
Although  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun  the  plants 
are  growing  luxuriantly  and  flowering  profusely,  and  Mr. 
Hunter  has  great  hopes  that  this  Musk  will  make  a  valuable 
bedding  plant  at  Lambton.  The  beds  referred  to  are  very 
large,  the  design  probably  exceeding  12  feet  across,  and  its 
considerable  length  and  graceful  curves  render  this  portion  of 
the  garden  remarkably  cheerful.  On  the  lawns  on  ooth  sides 
of  the  walks  are  a  few  Conifers,  and  on  three  sides  out  of 
four  is  a  dense  background  of  trees.  But  although  ornament 
is  the  essential  feature  here  it  is  made  to  contribute  to  utility : 
on  one  side  of  the  walk  is  a  miniature  pond  for  aquatics  with 
a  rocky  margin  for  various  hardy  plants  of  semi-aquatic 
nature.  The  overflow  from  this  circular  pool  is  conveyed 
under  the  walk,  and  is  turned  to  account  behind  the  shrubs  for 
the  growing  of  Watercresses.  In  an  open  and  ever-running 
stream  of  clear  water  an  abundant  supply  of  '*  sweet  Cresses  " 
is  iJways  ready  for  cutting.  Near  this  point  a  suspension 
lliidge  crosses  the  Wear,  and  is  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

We  pass  onwaids  through  the  shrubbery,  which  is  a  dense 
thicket  of  vegetation.    Rhododendrons  are  the  predominating 


evergreens.  The  ground  is  boldly  undulated.  On  one  hand 
are  mounds  steep  and  high,  on  the  other  such  dells  as  Nature 
alone  could  form.  Ferns  luxuriate  and  wild  flowers  grow  in 
refreshing  masses  between  and  amongst  the  trees.  In  the 
spring  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  dense  carpet  of  blue — the 
wild  blue  Villas,  which  grow  in  countless  millions  all  over  the 
place.  Here  and  there  are  openings  of  lawn  studded  with 
choice  Conifers,  which  grow  fairly  well  in  this  country  of 
coal.  These  shrubs  like  a  pure  clear  air,  but  in  Durham  they 
have  to  struggle  with  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  contaminated 
with  smoke.  Coal  mines  are  all  around  us  and  beneath  us — 
the  Earl  of  Durham  owning  sixteen  pits — ^yet  so  well  is  the 
estate  wooded  that  not  one  chimney  is  visible  and  smoke  is 
seldom  seen,  but  the  Conifers  feel  it.  We  reach  the  Castle — 
a  huge  strong  pile  with  its  plain  gravelled  terrace  on  the  south 
side,  and  expansive  flowerless  lawns  on  the  west  and  north.  A 
few,  very  few,  flowers  are  planted  near  the  walls  on  one  side^ 
and  a  few  others  are  arranged  in  handsome  stone  vases  made 
on  the  premises,  but  the  lawns  contain,  and  properly  so,  no 
flower  beds.  There  is  something  incongruous  when  modem 
carpet  bedding  is  associated  with  severe  Norman  architecture, 
with  which  oi3y  fine  trees  irregularly  planted  fittingly  harmo- 
nise. There  is  plenty  of  room  for  flowers  on  such  grounds  as 
these  without  unduly  encroaching  on  the  Castle,  and  flowers 
there  are,  for  a  hundred  thousand  plants  are  planted  every  year* 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  great  expenditure  of  labour 
that  has  been  necessitated  in  forming  the  grounds  and  gardens, 
but  the  most  stupendous  task  of  all  has  l^en  in  rendering  the 
Castle  firm  and  secure.  The  ground  for  miles  has  been  honey* 
combed  for  coal,  and  although  the  seams  are  some  hundreds 
of  feet  below  the  surface,  yet  the  immense  weight  of  the 
massive  stone  pile  was  too  great  for  the  crust  on  which  it  was 
built.  The  sinking  of  the  building  was,  of  course,  unendur- 
able, and  equally  unendurable  was  the  thought  of  its  abandon- 
ment. A  gigantic  work  was  undertaken,  even  nothing  less  than 
building  up  from  the  firm  seams  deep  down  in  the  earth  to  the 
base  of  the  Castle.  In  this  work  fourteen  millions  of  bricks 
were  used,  and  relays  of  men  were  uninterruptedly  engaged 
night  and  day  for  seven  years.  It  was  an  extraordinary  under- 
taking, but  it  answered  the  purpose,  and  the  Castle  is  safe. 

Returning  on  higher  ground  we  find  ourselves  on  the  terraced 
flower  garden  above  mentioned  as  overlooking  the  kitchen 
garden.  It  is  a  long  expanse  of  flowers  about  18  feet  wide 
arranged  in  a  pleasing  design.  It  reminds  us  of  the  fine 
borders  at  Archerfield,  where  Mr.  Hunter  formerly  practised 
under  a  skUled  tutor,  Mr.  David  Thomson.  We  pass  along  the 
terrace  to  the  east  front  of  the  long  range  of  gUss,  enter,  and 
again  travel  westward. 

The  Grapes  of  Lambton  are  of  national  fame.    At  the  greatest 
exhibitions  in  the  three  kingdoms  they  have  won  highhonours^ 
and  Mr.  Hunter  is  by  general  consent  placed  high  on  the  list 
of  successful  British  cultivators.    A  glance  at  the  Vines  that 
have  produced  such  remarkable  fruit  as  history  has  recorded 
cannot  fail  being  interesting.    We  are  in  a  grand  vinery  100 
feet  long,  lofty,  and  with  a  good  length  of  rafter.    For  years 
past  the  Vines  in  this  house  have  produced  splendid  Grapes. 
The  secret,  if  it  is  any  secret,  of  Mr.  Hunter's  success  is  not  far 
to  seek.    It  is  stamped  with  tolerable  clearness  on  the  Vines 
themselves.    They  are  in  a  good  larder,  that  is  clear ;  for  their 
strong  rods,  stout  but  not  gross  laterals,  and  fine  but  not  exu- 
berant foliage,  speak  plainly  on  that  point.    They  have  good 
soil,  are  well  drained  and  copiously  watered.    So  much  for 
the  roots  ;  now  to  the  disposition  of  the  branches.    As  may  be 
expected  they  are  thinly  trained.    The  rods  are  wide  apart, 
and  ^e  laterals  are  so  arranged  that  every  leaf  is  permitted 
to  expand  on  which  the  sun  can  shine,  no  more  nor  no  less. 
That  IS  a  great  point  in  Grape-growing.    Overcrowding  of  the 
laterals  and  foliage  is  a  great  evil,  perhaps  the  greatest  and 
most  common  of  all  errors  in  Vine  culture.    Let  the  border  be 
ever  so  good,  there  can  be  no  fine  Grapes  unless  the  foliage  is 
perfectly  developed,  and  there  can  be  no  really  good  foliage 
unless  every  leaf  has  full  exposure  to  light  and  air.    But  while 
overcrowding  is  so  pernicious,  another  evil,  it  may  be  a  lesser 
evil  and  less  prevalent,  but   still  an  evil,  is    overpinching. 
"  Pinch  the  shoots  at  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch  "  was  at  one 
period  in  history  rather  stereotyped  advice.    It  was,  however, 
and  is  unsound  advice  if  the  Vines  are  thinly  planted  and  the 
rule-of -thumb  pinching  is  so  rigidly  adhered  to  as  to  leave  long 
lines  of  glass  a  foot  wide  visible  from  below.    The  unutilised 
light  is  so  much  loss  to  the  Vines.    At  Lambton  the  laterals 
are  in  the  first  place  thinned  sufficiently  that  the  leaves  of  one 
do  not  when  expanded  overlap  those  of  the  other.    They  are 
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then  stopped,  not  at  one,  nor  two,  nor  three  leaves  beyond  the 
bunch — are  not,  indeed,  pinched  on  the  counting  system  at  all, 
but  every  leaf  is  permitted  that  can  expand  without  encroach- 
ing on  space  required  by  its  neighbour.  That  is  the  only  truly 
rational  system  that  can  be  recommended  for  stopping  the 
shoots.  Another  important  lesson  is  conveyed  by  the  Lambton 
Vines — they  are  not  overcropped.  The  crops  are  gopd,  bunches 
large  and  full,  and  berries  fine  and  finishing  well,  but  care  is 
evidently  taken  that  the  crops  arc  not  of  an  exhaustive  nature, 
or  such  excellent  results  could  not  have  been  achieved  over 
such  a  long  period.  Several  varieties  are  fruiting  in  this  house. 
Gros  Col  man  is  free  and  fine — plenty  of  bunches,  and  huge 
berries  colouring  well.  It  not  only  looks  well,  but  I  am  told 
it  is  invariably  of  good  quality  at  Lambton,  which  is  not  the 
case  everywhere.  Alicante  is  splendid,  Calabriau  Raisin  im- 
posing, Golden  Champion  attractive  by  good  and  full  bunches 
and  clear  berries,  only  a  very  few  being  slightly  spotted  ;  but 
one  of  the  finest  crops  is  on  Gros  Guillaume.  Grafted  on 
Muscat  Trov^ren  (Trov6ren  Frontignan)  the  bunches  are  of 
fine  shape  and  noble  size,  the  berries  also  being  very  large 
and  colouring  well.  A  cane  of  Alnwick  Castle  &edling  was 
inaiched  on  one  of  the  Vines  in  the  spring,  and  a  small  bunch 
that  it  produced  was  allowed  to  remain  ;  it  is  colouring  excel- 
lently, and  Mr.  Hunter  considers  it  a  Grape  of  much  promise. 
Passing  many  other  varieties  on  the  roof,  we  glance  at  the 
back  wall.  Some  years  ago  a  Vine  was  planted  in  the  cold 
north  border  behind  the  house  ;  and  its  cane  being  brought 
through  two  walls  into  the  house  it  grew  freely,  and  two 
branches  were  trained  horizontally  (one  each  way  from  the 
centre  where  the  Vine  entered)  near  the  base  of  the  wall,  from 
which  rods  were  trained  vertically  at  distances  of  3  or  4  feet. 
The  Vine  not  only  covered  the  entire  wall  but  has  produced 
Grapes  of  the  first  quality,  and  it  has  further  entered  the  next 
house  and  has  there  covered  a  great  extent  of  space.  It  has, 
however,  nearly  done  its  work,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue much  kn^cr  bearing  well  under  the  densely  covered 
roof.  Let  no  one  jump  at  conclusions  and  request  Vines  being 
planted  for  protiucing  fruit  on  the  bare  back  walls  of  their 
vineries.  It  is  no  use  planting  Vines  in  such  positions  after  a 
roof  is  covered  with  foliage,  but  if  planted  at  the  same  time 
as  Vines  are  planted  for  covering  the  roof  valuable  crops  of 
Grapes  may  be  had  for  a  few  years  from  the  back  walls  of 
vineries.  I  shall  shortly  notice  a  successful  exaipple  of  this 
when  referring  to  a  wonderful  instance  of  Vine  culture  by  an 
amateur,  Mr.  Witherspoon. 

Other  vineries  at  Lambton  demand  notice  :  it  must  neces- 
earilybe  brief.  The  Miuscat  house  contains  large,  full,  and 
capital  bunches  just  in  their  finishing  stage.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  sap-diversion  Ls  to  be  seen  in  this  house.  A  young 
cane  brought  from  the  front  of  the  house  was  inarched  to  a 
Vine  several  feet  up  the  roof.  After  the  union  was  effected 
the  inarched  cane  was  severed  about  4  feet  below  its  junction 
with  the  other  Vine;  but  although  severed  the  part  below 
the  union  continued  growing,  and  has  there  produced  a  bunch 
of  Grapes  quite  equal  to  any  other  on  the  Vine,  proving  that 
the  sap  has  flowed  in  a  reverse  direction  freely.  A  modi- 
cum of  support  is  J  robably  derived  from  a  bottle  which  Mr. 
Hunter  has  attached  to  the  severed  portion  of  the  cane ;  but 
undoubtedly  the  great  bulk  of  nutriment  is  afforded  by  the 
Vine  on  which  the  cane  is  inarched.  The  Black  Hamburgh 
house  in  this  "low  level"  ranee  also  contains  many  fine 
bunches,  and  large,  hammered,  and  well-finished  berries.  Pass- 
ing as  a  matter  of  convenience  other  houses  of  plants.  Peaches, 
&c.,  in  this  range,  we  ascend  the  upper  terrace  to  glance  at  the 
Grapes  there.  The  late  house  may  be  described  in  few  words. 
It  is  very  lofty,  and  a  totally  different  system  of  culture  is 
practised  than  prevails  in  the  other  structures,  the  object 
being  the  production  of  a  great  number  of  small  bunches  of 
such  Grapes  that  are  required  to  keep  until  Grapes  come 
again — sound  policy,  as  all  know  who  have  such  work  to  do. 

We  now  linger  in  a  house  of  Black  Hamburghs,  which  has 
upset  some  preconceived  notions  of  turfy  loamists,  and  which 
is  a  standing  rebuke  against  dogmatic  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  soil  for  Vines.  It  has  almost  become  fashionable  to  advise 
that  no  manure  be  placed  in  Vine  borders,  but  that  manure  be 
placed  on  the  surface,  and  where  soil  is  tolerably  fertile  such 
advice  is,  doubtless,  both  safe  and  sound ;  yet  manure  is  not 
the  dangerous  element  that  is  popularly  supposed,  or  the  Vines 
in  this  house  would  not  be  in  the  condition  they  now  are.  They 
were  planted  as  an  experiment  five  years  ago  in  a  mixture  of 
tree  leaves  and  cow  dung  mixed  and  trodden  firmly  to  a  depth 
of  S  feet.    Not  a  barrowiul  of  soil  of  any  kind  was  nised  in  the 


border,  which  is  inside  the  house.  The  front  wall  was  cemented 
to  keep  the  roots  inside.  These  manure-grown  Vines  have 
produced  splendid  crops,  and  Grapes  are  hanging  now  worthy 
of  being  placed  on  any  nobleman's  table — good  bunches,  and 
large  black  berries  of  the  first  quality.  The  Vines,  too,  both 
as  regards  wood  and  foliage  are  in  a  most  satisfactory  state. 
For  the  sake  of  appearance  the  border  is  slightly  covered  with 
soil.  Free  permission  is  given  by  Mr.  Hunter  for  any  visitor 
to  dig  down  as  deep  as  he  likes  to  examine  the  border,  and  a 
fork  is  kept  in  the  house  for  that  purpose.  Many  trials  have 
been  made,  and  all  with  the  inevitable  result  that  nothing  but 
manure  is  dug  up  and  masses  of  fine  healthy  roots,  no  roots 
being  found  in  the  surface  soil.  The  border  is  not  a  pasty  mass, 
but  has  simply  changed  as  manure  in  heaps  invariably  changes, 
to  a  mouldy  bulk  of  rich  humus.  The  Vines  evidently  enjoy 
it  as  much  2  and  3  feet  deep  as  they  do  when  spread  on  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  heavy  top-dressings.  The  distance  is  an 
impediment,  or  Grapes  from  this  house  would  probably  be 
submitted  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  As  a  result  of  the  experiment  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  new  Vine  borders  projected  at  Lambton  manure  will  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  freely.  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally 
that  manure  is  liberally  employed  by  the  market  growers  of 
Grapes  near  London  for  incorporating  with  the  boU  of  their 
Vine  borders,  and  heavy  crops  of  excellent  Grapes  are  pro- 
duced. 

Lambton,  too,  is  famous  for  Pine  Apple  culture.  The  plants 
are  g^own  in  light  and  lofty — ^too  lofty — span-roofed  houses. 
They  are  chiefly  grown  in  pots,  but  some  are  planted  out.  All 
are  in  admirable  condition,  and  good  fruits  are  plentiful ;  but 
it  is  to  the  seedling  Pines  that  most  interest  attaches.  In  the 
raising  of  new  varieties,  as  the  result  of  artificial  fertilisation, 
Mr.  Hunter  has  had  great  success.  Of  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Lambton  seedlings — Lady  Beatrice,  a  good  stock  of  plants  is 
raised,  and  propagation  is  being  conducted  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  a  view  of  their  distribution  to  the  public,  Lord 
Durham  having  kindly  and  generously  placed  the  stock  of 
these  seedlings  at  Mr.  Hunter's  disposal.  The  raising  of  a 
stock  of  new  Pines  is  a  work  of  patience,  for  though  a  seedling 
Pine  may  be  fruited  within  two  years  any  considerable  number 
of  the  same  variety  cannot  be  produced  under  several  years. 
All  ^e  plants,  old  and  young,  are  remarkably  healthy  and 
very  clean. 

A  new  Fig,  the  Lambton  Castle  Seedling,  in  one  of  the 
houses  arrests  attention  by  its  prodigious  crop.  Fruit  is  pro- 
duced at  every  axil,  a  large  tree  being  simply  wreathed  with 
fruit,  and  plants  not  more  than  6  inches  high  in  small  pots  are 
also  bearing  fruit  in  clusters.  This  Fig  is  not  only  by  far  the 
most  prolific  of  all  the  Figs  grown  at  Lambton,  but  it  is 
esteemed  by  the  Earl  of  Durham's  family  as  the  best  of  all  in 
quality. 

Large  houses  are  devoted  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  One 
large  structure  was  particularly  noticeable.  Standard  trees 
cover  the  back  wall,  and  a  large  trellis  is  also  covered  with 
trees.  Under  the  trellis,  which  is  lofty,  a  row  of  Plums  is 
planted  near  to  the  walk,  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  house,  the 
trees  receiving  light  from  the  glass  over  the  pathway.  All  the 
trees  in  the  house,  Plums  included,  are  bearing  excellent  crops. 
The  Plum  trees  grow  in  their  natural  manner,  and  receive  very 
littie  of  either  pinching  or  pruning.  They  cannot  fail  being 
useful,  producing  as  they  do  many  valuable  dishes  of  fruit. 
Cape  Gooseberries  are  also  grown  in  the  same  house.  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons  are  largely  grown,  and  at  the  back  of  some  of 
the  highly  heated  structures  Tea  Rbses  are  planted  out  in 
troughs,  and  grow  and  fiower  admirably.  They  are  not  trained, 
and  appear  to  receive  little  pruning  beyond  that  given  by 
cutting  the  blooms. 

Nothing  as  yet  has  been  said  on  plant  culture.  Many  plants 
are  grown,  and  grown  well — ^not  large  symmetrical  specimens, 
but  fresh  healthy  plants  for  decorative  purposes.  The  con- 
servatory is  in  the  centre  of  the  "  lower  level "  range  of  glass, 
and  reaches  back  to  the  higher  terrace,  necessitating  a  flight  of 
steps  in  the  interior.  This  structure  was  undergoing  alter- 
ations, and  the  Tree  Ferns,  Cycads,  Palms,  &c.,  were  disposed 
for  convenience  rather  than  for  effect.  In  addition  to  the  two 
long  ranges  of  glass  alluded  to,  some  large  preparing  plant 
houses  are  erected  still  higher  up  the  hillside.  The  centre  bed 
of  one  large  house  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
Fittonia  argyroneura,  which  not  only  had  a  pleasing  efifect, 
but  prevented  the  soil  in  the  pots  of  the  plants  placed  amongifc 
it  djying  so  speedily  as  if  the  pots  were  exposed.  Many  plants 
in  small  pots  nad  their  pots  placed  in  larger,  the  space  between 
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tlie  pota  being  fiUed  vitli  cocoa-titit  fibre  retiue.  Much  labooi 
in  wateiing  was  saved,  and  the  henltli  of  tbe  plants  was  pro- 
moted by  the  adoption  of  that  practice. 

Between  tlie  two  primorf  ranges  of  glaea  a  loi^  grassed 
■temiix  is  formed  and  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden.  The  beds 
«te  extreme];'  gar,  and  whether  viewed  from  above  or  below, 
or  from  eiUiei  end,  have  a  verj  cheerful  appearance  ;  but  what 
strikes  the  visitor  most,  taking  the  upper  terrace  as  a  stand- 
point, is  the  elaborate  manner  in  vbich  the  bAck  walls  of  the 
Tineriea  on  tbe  lower  lange  aie  ornamented.  Formerly  ao- 
ngbtl;,  they  are  now,  after  the  exercise  of  maoh  slciU  and 
patience,  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  gardens.  The;  are 
covered  with  PTracanthas  (Cratngus  Pj^racantha),  but  in  a 
Tery  different  manner  than  walls  are  nsually  covered  with  that 
na^ul  evergreen.  The  Pjracantfaa  for  about  2  feet  from  the 
groond  is  cat,  forming  a  hedge  alioat  6  inches  in  tbiclcness ; 
sbove  the  hedge  and  for  a  height  of  abont  4  feet  branches  are 
trained  in  the  form  of  trelUBWork  ;  above  the  living  trellis- 
work  growths  are  trained  bo  as  to  describe  the  names  of  two  of 
TiOrd  Durham's  daughters,  which  are  written  moat  accoratel; 
and  clearly  in  Roman  capitals  about  16  to  18  inches  high  ; 
above  Uie  names  runs  a  finishing  cornice,  which  completes  l^e 
covering  of  the  wail.  On  one  side  of  the  conservatory  which 
divides  the  border  is  the  nkme,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  of  "  The 
I^y  Louisa  Beatrix  Lambton,"  and  on  the  other  "The  I^dy 
Eleanor  Katherine  Lambton."  The  slender  tiranch  supporting 
each  letter  is  kept  denuded  of  foliage,  and  at  a  short  distance 
Irom  flie  wall  is  not  perceived,  which  renders  the  arrangement 
all  the  more  novel.  The  accutAcy  with  which  tJie  work  has 
been  carried  oat,  and  the  trimness  and  clearness  in  whicl: 
kept,  constitute  a  living  record  of  taste  and  patience, 
walls  supporting  the  houses  are  also  covered  with  Cotoneaster 
microphylla  trained  In  small  squares,  and  the  effect  produced 
is  nniqne.  On  some  other  walls  Gooseberries  are  treined  '" 
the  same  manner. 

Another  striking  fcaturo  at  Lambton  demands  notice — 
namely,  the  splendid  provision  that  the  Earl  of  Ihiriiam  has 
Tecently  made  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  engaged  i 
-gudens.  Mr.  Banter's  beaatifnlly  situated  residence  has  been 
allndedto;  it  is  replete  with  every  convenience.  The  newiy 
,  -erected  yonng  men's  rooms  are  models  of  their  kind ;  evety 
requisite  is  provided  for  promoting  health,  and  provision  is 
also  made  for  dckness.  Kvery  man  has  a  caipeted  bedroom, 
and  there  is  a  bathroom  with  "hot  and  cold  water  always 
ocady."  And  then  there  are  the  labooreiv'  cottages  also  new, 
and  such  that  are  seldom  met  with.  They  are  artistically 
bnilt,  yet  are  commodions  and  convenient,  and  the  Sower 
vardens  in  front  are  equal  to  many  in  gentlemen's  gardens. 
No  doubt  t^e  men  value  highly  such  dwellings,  and  they  will 
not  value  Uiem  t^  less  wben  I  tell  them  that  such  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  woold  be  considered  cheap  at  £30 

In  this  review  of  a  fine,  well-manned,  and  excellently  kept 
-garden  1  have  toisotien  much  that  is  worthy  of  mention ;  but 
one  thing  I  cannot  forget,  and  that  is  tiie  genuine  welcome  1 
received  and  the  few  pleasant  hours  I  spent  with  Mr.  and  tin. 
Hnnter  during  my  "evening  at  Lambton." — J.  WsiOHT, 


ESTIMATE  OP  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  APPLE  CROP 
IN   HEKEF0RD8HIRE. 

The  following  extract,  which  attcmpta  to. give  a  rongh 
estimate  of  the  annual  v"'~"  "'  """  ' — '"  '    " 

ahire,  is  taken  from  thi 
J.  Griffith  Morris,  Esq. 
Natnralists  Field  Club  ;— 

"  The  study  of  pomology  is  uot 

natural  science,  and  yet  in  a  county  _ 

ahita  for  its  Apples  aud  the  wine  raade  from  tbem,  it  is  a  study 
of  paramount  importance.  The  membsTB  of  the  Woolhopa  Ciub 
bave  often  considered  this  subject,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
«ODve»ation  held  at  the  Fungus  Foray  of  1878  the  Rev.  M.  J, 
Berkeley  sent  down  grafts  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of 
Apples  from  the  gardens  of  the  Boyol  HoitiCDltural  Society  of 
Jjondon.  These  aorta,  ninety-five  in  number,  were  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Clnb  and  to  the  leadioE  norseiymen  in 
the  county.  Id  1876  an  exhibition  of  Apples  was  iield  under  (he 
auspices  of  the  Club,  and  this  was  repeated  very  successfully  last 

"The  value  and  qnanUty  of  Apples  grown  in  Herefordshire, 
wad  of  the  cider  made  from  them,  is  but  very  Insufficiently 
BPpredated.  From  official  retams  condensed  In  the  '  Farmers' 
^"im.i.^. '  ol  1S77,  by  ill.  Webb  of  Twisiall,  it  appears  tliat  about 


ulinary  pnrposee. 


4  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage  of  Herefoidshire  is  laid  down 
in  orcharding.  Tbe-total  area  of  the  county  is  532,898  acres,  and 
therefore  21,500  acres  is  the  eiteut  of  orcliardiug.  With  this 
basis  for  calculation  it  seems  possible  to  arrive  at  a  rongh  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  Apple  crop. 

"  In  these  days  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit  all  Apples  of  si: 
colour  meet  with  a  ready  sale  for  edible  or  cnlinar 
At  least  one-quarter  of  the  fruit  ^wn  is  now  sold  ii 
and  called  pot  fniit ;  the  remaining  Chree-tourths  is  made  into 
cider.  To  consider  first  the  cider  fruit  at  the  very  low  average  of 
60  basbela  of  fruit,  or  three  hogsheads  to  au  acre,  it  will  produca 
48,875  hogsheads,  worth  at  £2  a  hogshead  £06,7iO.  The  pot  fruit 
at  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  and  S#,  a  bnshel — a  veiy  low-  pric&^ 
will  be  worth  £48,3 1  a.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  pot  fruit 
is  grown  in  almost  every  garden,  and  this,  if  estimated  at  the 
same  value  and  quantity  as  that  grown  in  orchards,  will  yield 
£48,376,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  large  sum  of  £198,500,  tha 
total  value  of  the  Apples  grown  in  the  county. 

"If,  then,  these  calculations  are  correct  the  £21,600  acres  of 
orcharding  in  Herefordshire  should  return,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  with  ordinary  care  more  than  £0  an  acre,  without 
reckoning  the  value  of  the  underneath  crop.  We  know  that  it  is 
'""  orchards  to  return  £10  per  acre. 


Pig,  II,— Bila  Undteyina  (we  page  11). 


"To  this  day  cider  is  generally  made,  as  it  was  ceDtnriee  ago, 
by  the  labourers  on  the  farm,  with  a  minimum  of  care,  labour, 
and  superintendence.  Host  of  the  details,  snch  as  the  selection, 
growth,  preparation,  and  crushing  ot  the  fruit,  seem  in  a  thto- 
retlcal  view  to  he  each  of  them  capable  of  improvemmt.  Almost 
the  first  consideration  in  the  culture  of  the  Apjile  is  the  selection 
ts  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  ore  required,  whether  it  bs 
ill,  the  kitchen  o-  ^ ■ 


it  dessert 


lingtl; 


1  grower  in  making  a  selection  the 


mm,  \av  Eiujneii, ' 
With  the  view  of 
Woolhope  Club  have 
every  Apple  and  Pear  worthy 
good  qua^Cies,  such  as  productiveness,  hardiness, 
nesa,  ic,  will  be  described,  and  its  outline  or  coloured  rejnesenta- 
tion  given.  Dr.  Hogg,  the  well-kuown  pomologist,  has  kindly 
"  ed  to  edit  the  work  for  our  Club,  and  thus  the  accuracy  and 
with  which  it  will  be  produced  are  amply  guaranteed." 


THE  HAWKHURST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Tbb  annual  Show  of  this  Society  is  deservedly  very  popular, 

ind  that  rcoentiy  held  in  the  grounds  of  Iddy  Thompson,  Fair- 
view,  was  as  usual  a  complete  snceesa.  TheSociety  was  originally 
formed  with  the  creditable  motive  of  improving  cottagers  m  gar- 
dening generally,  and  the  Committee  deserve  much  credit  for  still 
bearing  this  in  mind.  The  district  includes  several  large  parishes 
situated  in  a  delightful  and  very  fertile  part  of  Kent.    A  visit  to 

this  and  other  nmilar  ibowi  in  £eot  ana  SoMex  would  astoniih 
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many  frequenters  of  flower  shows,  the  cottagers  exhibiting  in 
such  nambers  and  staging  snch  excellent  prodace.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  this  and  kindred  societies 
do  among  the  industrial  classes,  as  none  but  those  mixing  with 
them  know  how  much  they  anticipate  the  Bhow,  and  what  pains 
is  taken  with  the  intended  exhibits. 

The  cottagers'  exhibits  alone,  however,  are  not  sufficient  at- 
traction to  "  the  million,"  consequently  the  aid  of  the  professional 
gardener  must -be  solicited.  To  these  also  fair  encouragement  in 
the  8hai>e  of  prizes  must  be  offered,  as  exhibiting  entails  much 
hard  work,  knovm  only  to  them  who  have  expenenced  it,  and 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  gardeners  require  to  be 
paid  for  their  labour.  Competition  has  effected  a  marked  im- 
proTcment  in  the  professional  classes  around  Hawkhurst,  thus 
proTin^  that  employers  who  subscribe  to  horticultural  societies 
are  indirectly  repaid  by  the  improyement  effected  by  the  societies 
in  their  own  gardens.  Committees  may  be  hardworking  and 
practical,  but  without  funds  are  powerless  to  do  good.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  prizewinners  in  the 
professional  classes. 

In  the  open  classes  Mr.  Gilbert,  Springfield  Nurseries,  Hastings, 
was  first  for  store  and  menhouse  plants  in  flower,  and  also  for 
foliage  plants.    His  collection  included  very  fine  plants  of  the 

gopular  but  old  Ealosanthes  coccinea,  Allamanda  Hendersonii, 
c.  Mr.  L.  Barnes,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Sutton,  £s(|.,  Copt  Hall, 
Hawkhurst,  was  a  very  successful  exhibitor,  bemg  nrst  for 
Achimenes,  Coleuses,  Pelargoniums,  twelve  Boses,  collection  of 
fruit,  collection  of  vegetables,  white  Grapes,  Ac,  Mr.  Manck- 
tellow,  gardener  to  Dr.  Harris,  Northiam,  was  first  for  four  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  six  Ferns,  ^c.  Mr.  Nicholls,  ^putlener  to 
J.  C.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Hawkhurst,  was  first  for  Fuchsias,  foliage 
plants,  &c.  Mr.  Hodgkins,  gardener  to  Oapt.  Cakes,  Sandhurst, 
was  first  lor  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Ac.  Kr.  G.  Bummeiy,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Gow  Stewart,  was  first  for  a  green-fleshed  Melon, 
Ac.  Mr.  GUmour,  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P., 
was  first  for  Balsams,  Oooumbers,  Ac.  Mr.  W.  Salcombe,  ^rdener 
to  Dr.  Kewington,  Ticehmst.  was  &st  for  Bases  (special  prize 

flven  by  Mr.  w.  Knight,  Hailsham),  ccrilection  of  fruit,  Ac.  Mr. 
.  Deane,  gardener  to  T.  *N«ve,  Esq.,  Cranbrook,  was  first  for 
bouquet.  Mr.  J.  Igsulden,  gardener '  to  Bev.  Canon  Jeffreys, 
Hawkhurst,  was  firstlor  a  collection  of  Yeg^etables.  Mr.  Whitby, 
gardener  to  E.  Hardcastie, Esq.,  M.P.,  Hawkhurst;  Mr.  Butler, 
gardener  to  D.  N.  Olaey,  Esq.,  Bobectsbridgej;  Mr.  W.  Brett,  gar- 
dener to  G.  French,  &q.,Hjtwkfant8t:  Mr.  Willard,  gardener  to 
J.  A.  Jackson,  Esqj,  Hawkhnrst ;  and  'Mr.  Bishop,  gardener  to 
W.  Banner,  Eiisq.,  Hawkhurst,  were  also  successful  exlubitois. 
The  cottagers  exhibited  in  great  numbers,  there  being  fifty  prize- 
winners,  some  of  them  taking  several  prizes. 

Mr.  W.  Potten,  nurseryman,  Sissinghurst,  staged  an  excellent 
collection  of  plants  not  for  competition,  and  Mr.  Anight,  nursery- 
man, Hailsham,  some  very  good  stands  of  Boses  of  the  best  sorts. 
There  was  also  a  tent  given  up  to  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
which  included  a  variety  of  useful  and  valuable  ornamental  articles 
which  helped  to  make  the  Shaw  very  attractive  and  enjoyable. 


JUDGING. 

While  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  observations  in  last 
week^s  Journal,  will  you  allow  me  as  one  who  has  had  some 
experience  to  'supplement  them  with  a  few  remarks  ?  In  the 
first  place  I  hardly  think  that  the  definition  blindfold  and 
Qpejx  judging  is  a  correct  one  ;  for  the  system  which  you  have 
^dissoribed  as  that  adopted  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
i*nd  others  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as  much  a  blindfolded  one  as  any 
cOtdlbr — IMt  ia,  the  card  itself  is  no  indication  of  who  the  exhi- 
bitor is  ;  the  number  indeed  may  be  noted,  and  so  if  it  occurs 
in  other  classes  the  exhibitor  may  be  guessed  at.  What  I  call 
open  judging  is  the  system  adopted,  amongst  others,  by  the 
National  Auricula  Society,  where  the  name  of  the  exhibitor  is 
e^cposed  to  view  ;  and  al&ough  this  has  been  objected  to,  yet 
I  am  convinced  that  as  true  and  correct  judging  is  given  in 
.sack  ixi&tances  as  in  others.  As  you  justly  observe,  an  ezpe- 
•lienoed  judge  knows  from  the  very  setting-up  of  ihe  blooms, 
.the  writing,  the  character  and  quality  of  the  plants  or  blooms, 
or  somfithing,  to  whom  they  belong,  but  he  is  unworthy  of  the 
position  if  any  of  these  things  influence  him. 

1  remember  a  ludicrous  case  of  the  insuflSciency  of  any  of 
these  safeguards.  I  was  once  called  upon  to  judge  at  a  pro- 
vincial Bose  show  where  a  very  large  prize  was  offered  for  the 
best  seventy-two  Boses.  A  most  elaborate  system  for  blind- 
folding the  judges  had  been  arranged,  and  it  was  thought  most 
successfully.  After  my  colleague  and  myself  had  gone  round 
and  adjudged  the  pnzes  I  said  to  the  Secretary  who  accom- 
panied us,  "That  box  is  So-and-so's  ;*'  in  fact  we  named  every 
competing  box,  in  some  of  the  cases  one  Bose  was  sufiSlcient 
to  detenmne  it     And  there,  and  in  every  instance  where  I 


have  had  the  opportunity,  I  have  snoceeded  in  inducing  fhrna. 
to  adopt  the  far  simpler  plan  in  use  in  London. 

Again,  I  would  observe  that  these  attempts  to  pievent  the 
judges  knowing  the  exhibitors  is  not  intended  by  the  pro- 
moters of  a  flower  show  to  show  that  tiiey  in  any  way  mistooBt 
the  judges,  but  because  of  the  petty  j^Uousy  of  some  of  the 
local  exhibitors,  generally  smaU  gazdeners,  who,  not  being 
particularly  gifted  with  clear  eyesight  themselyes,  are  Bore,  if 
they  are  beaten,  to  lay  it  on  the  judge.  Where  a  judge  has 
twenty  plates  of  Longpod  BesaiB  to  decide  upon,  at  least 
thirteen  out  of  those  who  are  beaten  think  they  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  probably  there  is  veiy 
little  difference  between  their  Beans  and  those  that  take  the 
prizes,  and  one  can  understand  how  some  persons  would 
storm  if  the  exhibitor's  name  was  exposed.  Persons  of  this 
class  are  one  of  the  greatest  hindianoes  to  local  shows,  and 
unfortunately  they  are  proof  against  all  explanation.  For 
example,  at  a  show  at  which  I  was  judging  the  other  day  a 
mistake  had  been  made  by  the  Secretary  in  putting  two  exhibits 
in  the  same  class,  wheieas  they  ought  to  have  been  in  dif- 
ferent classes.  After  the  adjudication  was  made  attention  was 
directed  to  this,  and  it  was  necessary  to  alter.  The  erring  card 
had  to  be  torn  up,  and  the  wrathfiU  exhibitor  went  stonning 
through  the  place,  "  I  seed  him  tor'  it  up  myself,"  evidently 
coupling  that  act  with  his  loss  of  a  prize  ;  if  it  had  not  been 
"  tor'  up  "  he  would  have  been  all  right.  On  the  whole  IbelieTe 
the  system  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  National  Bose 
Society,  &c.,  is  that  which  works  best,  and  I  believe  it  wiU  be 
ultimately  adopted  throughout  the  country.  As  the  advertise- 
ments say,  "  it  only  needs  to  be  Imown  to  be  appreciated.''-^ 
D.,  Deal. 


FUCHSIAS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

In  a  former  communication  I  referred  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  good  soil  as  a  first  essential  in  plant  cultare,  and  to 
the  wisdom  and  even  the  economy  of  purchasixig  it  if  a  supply 
cannot  be  had  by  other  means.  But  soil,  1  wish  to  repei^  is 
not  everything.  Some  cultivators,  even  if  they  have  the  best 
compost  that  can  be  mixed,  do  not  succeed  so  well  as  others 
with  soil  of  a  very  ordinary  nature.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
treatment  of  the  soil  and  the  plants.  Ordinarily  light  and 
fertile  garden  soil  will  grow  Fuchsias  fairly  well  provided  the 

Slants  have  correct  treatment  in  other  respects.  If  anyone 
oubts  this  let  him  plant  out  a  Fuchsia  anywnere  in  his  garden 
in  which  he  can  grow  good  Badishes  in  July,  water  it  as  needed, 
and  he  will  be  surprised  how  vrell  the  plant  will  flourish. 

For  growing  pUmts  in  pots  mix  a  twentieth  part  of  soot  and 
a  tenth  of  silver  sandwitn  fertile  garden  soil,  and  in  this  com- 
post the  plants  will  grow.  If  the  garden  soil  is  heavy  a  sixth 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  will  be  an  advantage.  This  com- 
post is  suggested  for  those  who  cannot  obtain  turfy  loam,  leaf 
soil,  &c, 

A  few  errors  that  amateurs  not  infrecjaently  eoBimiit  in 
Fuchsia  culture  is — ^first,  starting  their  plants  too  soon  in  spring- 
when  they  have  not  light  and  well-ventilated  honses  for  grow- 
ing them  on  in  a  sturdy  short- jointed  manner ;  secondly,  by 
allowing  the  wood  to  become  htird  and  brittle  when  the  |:3ante 
are  small ;  and  thirdly,  permitting  them  to  become  infested 
by  insects,  rendering  fumigation  or  the  application  of  an  in- 
secticide necessary. 

If  a  Fuchsia  becomes  root-bound  in  a  small  pot  its  wood 
ripens  prematurely,  it  flowers  early,  becomes  exhausted,  ekes 
out  a  miserable  existence,  but  never  makes  a  good  plant.  The 
growth  must  be  kept  in  a  soft  state  until  the  plant  has  attained 
the  desired  size  for  flowering,  or  really  satisfactory  results  can- 
not be  produced.  If  a  plant  is  kept  in  a  sunny  window,  or 
under  the  shade  of  Vines  during  the  summer,  or  is  unduly 
crowded  by  other  plants  under  glass,  it  cannot  prosper.  It 
must  be  kept  growing  steadily,  it  must  be  kept  short-jointed^ 
it  must  be  kept  clean. 

These  conditions  are  easily  attained  at  this  period  of  the 
year  if  the  mode  of  attaining  them  is  not  considered  too 
simple  for  adoption.  Place  them  on  a^es  on  a  shaded  border, 
such  as  behind  a  north  wall ;  water  them  well,  keeping  the 
ground  on  which  the  pots  stand  constantly  moist,  sprinkling 
the  foliage  well  during  sultry  weather,  and  they  will  grow 
more  healthily  than  in  any  house.  Plants  large  or  smaU  axe 
better  outdoors  than  in  during  the  next  six  weeks  or  two' 
months,  unless  they  have  houses  or  frames  specially  adapted 
for  them,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  amateurs. 

Fuchsias  obtained  from  a  nuiseiy  now  are  usually  much 
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stoonger  far  the  mofney  than  when  purchased  in  eariy  spring, 
and  tiiey  are  now  most  easy  of  management,  should  flower  in 
the  antonm,  and  lay  the  fomidation  lor  good  plants  another 


Unfortonately  the  Yarieties  haying  the  finest  individnal 
flowers  are  not  always  the  best  worth  purchasing,  as  many  of 
Hie  newer  sorts  do  not  possess  good  habits  and  constitutions. 
Some  of  the  old  and  moderately  old  sorts  are  still  the  most 
satisfactory ;  for  instance,  there  are  few  freer  growing  and 
ilowering  Fuchsias  in  cultivation  than  the  good  old  ^se  of 
CSastile.  Another  old  variety,  Venus  de  Medici,  is  still  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  light  sorts.  A  fine,  free,  and  valu- 
able variety  is  Miss  Marshall ;  Starlight  is  also  free  and  very 
good ;  and  highly  effective  is  I^dy  Heytesbury.  Arabella 
Improved  is  a  streng  grower  with  fine  bells  ;  and  a  little  gem 
is  Guiding  Star.  Marginata  is  also  a  real  amateur's  Fuchsia 
in  this  section.  Mrs.  J.  Lye  is  also  good  ;  and  distinct  and 
pleasing  is  Minnie  Banks.  Lustre  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
Beumanni,  dwarf,  make  up  a  dozen  good  varieties  having  white 
tubes  and  corollas  and  pink  or  violet  corollas. 

Amongst  the  dark  varieties  the  following  are  free  growers 
and  bloomers,  and  altogether  good :— Model,  Albert  Victor, 
EhH)ch  Arden,  Try-me-Oh,  Bhoderic  Dhu,  La  Traviata,  Killie- 
<3ankie,  Noblesse,  Wave  of  Life,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  Lord  Falmouth,  and  to  make  a  baker's 
dozen,  the  good  old  Souvenir  de  Chiswick.  The  dark  varieties 
with  double  corollas  are  mostly  of  straggling  growth ;  Blue 
Boy,  however,  is  dwarf,  and  so  are  Little  Bobby  and  Alberta, 
Good  stronger  growers  are  Avalanche,  Albert  Memorial,  and 
King  of  the  Doubles ;  large  but  almost  ugly  is  Champion  of 
the  World.  Amongst  the  double  varieties  with  white  corollas 
*he  best  are  Mrs.  Cannell,  Miss  Lucy  Finnis,  Little  Alice,  and 
Enchantress.  Singles  of  the  same  colour  are  Conspicua,  old 
but  good;  Caxmdl's  Gem,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  Mrs. 
Mem, 

All  of  the  above  I  have  grown  and  can  recommend,  also  two 
others  of  recent  introduction,  and  quite  distinct  from  all  the 
varieties  named — ^namely,  Mr.  Laing's  useful  hybrid  Earl  of 
BeacTDsfield,  and  a  variety  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cannell  named 
Aurora  superba.— A  Northern  Gardener. 


STIBLING  CASTLE  APPLE. 

Mr.  William  Harvet,  watchmaker,  told  me.  that  it  was 
raised  about  fifty  years  ago  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Christie, 
who  kept  a  toy  shop,  and  had  a  garden  off  the  back  street 
(€<^v  Spittal  or  John  Streets)  where  he  experimented  on  the 
raising  of  seedling  Apples,  but  Stirling  Castle  was  the  best  of 
them.  The  first  graft  was  given  to  a  gentieman  of  the  name 
of  Anderson,  and  planted  in  his  garden  in  Albert  Place,  now 
occupied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Watt. — G.  MoDouoall,  Ita^- 
lockf  Stirling,  N,B, 


NAN-MU  TBEE  OP  THE  CHINESE. 

Db.  Brandis  has  drawn  our  attention  to  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Davenport's  report  on  Yunnan  (Parliamentary  Papers,  China, 
No.  2,  1877,  p.  13),  giving  an  account  of  the  Nan-mu  tree,  the 
wood  of  which  is  so  higlSy  valued  by  the  Chinese.  If  it  could 
be  accurately  identified  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  would  no 
doubt  be  very  profitable  in  India,  and  I  therefore  place  on 
record  what  has  oeen  ascertained  respecting  it.  The  following 
is  from  Mr.  Davenport's  report : — 

"  This  part  of  Yunnan,  which  seems  to  be  between  26**  and 
26^  N.  lat,  produces  the  famous  Nan>mu,  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Court  for  building  purposes  and  by  the  wealthy  for 
ooffins  on  account  of  its  durability.  This  timber  is  to  be  seen 
in  perfect  condition  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries 
in  the  shape  of  enormous  pillars  m  the  tombs  of  the  emperors 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  has  usually  been  supposed  by 
foreignera  to  be  teak.  The  tree  is  tall,  tiiin,  straight-growing, 
having  no  bough  or  twigs  on  the  stem  but  suddenly  shooting 
cot  branches  at  the  top,  somewhat  like  a  canopy  over  a  may- 
pole. Its  bark  is  of  a  peculiar  ashy  grey  colour,  and  a  speci- 
men of  the  leaves  gatiiered  by  myself,  accompanying  this 
report,  will  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  is  not  a  member  of 
the  teak  fiimily.  During  the  Ming  dynasty  this  wood  had 
already  become  scarce  (having  probably  been  everywhere  cut 
down  and  not  replanted),  and  was  brought  chiefly  from  almost 
inaccessible  valleys  situated  in  the  valleys  inhabited  by  wild 
tribes.  The  imperial  pidaces  at  Pekin  were  built  almost 
eativdy  of  this  timber. 


"At  the  present  time  this  wood  is  imported  into  Shanghae  in 
planks  measuring  8  feet  long  by  13  or  14  inches  in  diameter, 
for  which  the  highest  price  is  200  dollars  per  plank.  Whole 
coffins  range  from  100  to  800  dollars,  l^e  quality  is  judged 
of  chiefly  by  the  pungency  of  the  scent." 

The  leaves  sent  by  Mr.  Davenport  to  the  Foreign  Office 
cannot  now  be  traced,  but  by  the  courtesy  of  E.  Bradford,  Esq., 
late  Master  of  the  Apothecaries  Society,  to  which  the  specimens 
of  drugs  collected  by  Mr.  Davenport  were  sent,  I  have  been 
favoured  with  a  further  fragmentaiy  specimen  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Davenport,  and  cJso  with  specimens  of  the  wood  brought 
to  this  country  by  Wm.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  who  states  that  "it  is 
also  used  laxgely  by  Chinese  gentlemen  who  take  a  pride  in 
their  libraries  to  make  boxes  for  sets  of  volumes,  and  also  to 
place  between  sets  of  volumes." 

The  leaves  are-  too  slender  a  basis  for  a  certain  botanical 
determination  in  the  absence  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  but  it 
appears  extremely  probable  that  the  tree  belong^  to  the 
&mily  Lauracese,  and  the  leaves  themselves  agree  veiy  closely 
with  those  of  Phoebe  pallida)  ^ees, — {Kew  Report,) 


SUMMER  CUCUMBER  CULTURE. 

"  New  Subscriber"  says  that  for  the  first  time  the  Cucum- 
bers in  the  district  in  which  h&  resides  are  bftdly  attacked  by 
what  to  him  and  his  neighbours  is  a  new  disease^  but  which 
from  his  <dOBeription  is  cvidentiy  a  bad  case  of  gvmmmg,  so 
called  from  the  sap  which  exudes  from  the  amected  mitt, 
and  becomes  hardened  to  the  consistency  of  gum  along  the 
numerous  cracks  on  its  surface. 

There  is  no  cure  for  this  complaint,  and  the  plants  must  1)0 
destroyed — ^not  by  any  means  in  despair,  for  a  fresh  batch  of 
seedling  plants  should  be  planted  imbiediately  in  fresh  sweet 
soil,  and  although  they  may  be  grown  in  the  same  house  or  pit 
yet  they  may  not  have  a  single  fruit  affected. 

Another  correspondent  complains  that  his  plants,  notwith- 
standing the  advantage  of  a  good  house,  have  died  after  *'  bear- 
ing a  good  many  Cucumbers."  This  is  probably  a  case  of  ex- 
haustion— I  say  probably,  becawse  gcubs  may  have  attacked 
the  roots  and  induced  premature  decay.  Barrenness  and  decay 
are,  however,  so  frequently  caased  by  ignorance  of  the  treat- 
ment which  the  plants  shouW  hwfe  when  in  f  uU  bearing,  that 
attention  must  again  be  called  to  the  palpable  fact  of  such  a 
gross-feeding  plant  requiring  supplisa  of  nutriment  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  and  crop  of  fmit.  Not^only  must  there  be  fre- 
quent surface  dressings  of  fresh  soil,  but  that  soil  mtlst  be  of 
such  a  nature  and  so  disposed  aa  nenner  to  become  a  sodden 
compact  inert  mass  from  thd  daily  dsenchings  of- water  and 
liquid  manure  which  th»  plant  requires  and  must  have  to 
enable  it  to  perfect  its  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  make  abun- 
dant new,  robust,  and  fruitful  growth. 

If  I  were  asked  for  a  method  of  growing  Cucimibers  in  sum- 
mer which  had  never  been  known  to  fail  I  would  say.  Take  a 
table,  place  it  under  and  some  3  feet  ibelow  a  glass  roof ;  take  a 
bushel  of  soil  consisting  of  chopppd  turf  and  decayed  manure 
in  equal  parts,  shoot  it  on  the  table  in  a  heap ;  in  this  plant  your 
Cucumber  plant,  train  it  up  a  stake  to  a  wire  trelliB  strained  a 
foot  below  the  roof,  nip  off  the  top  of  the  leading  shoot  when 
it  reaches  the  trellis  to  induce  a  stout  lateral  growth,  whiob 
train  about  the  trellis.  Water  and  syringe  freely,  and  wiien 
the  roots  appear  outside  the  heap  of  soil  cover  the  mound  with 
a  couple  of  layers  of  turf  sods,  and  go  on  adding  more  sod» 
whenever  the  roots  peer  out  and  ask  you  for  them.  Ab  thd 
fruit  begins  swelling  substitute  sewage  or  liquid  manure  fog 
the  clear  water,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  plant's  eziBtaBCfr 
cover  the  entire  heap  of  soil  with  cow  dung. 

My  motive  for  naming  a  table  for  the  soil  is  to  make  it  clear 
to  everybody  that  no  hotbed,  manure  heap,  or  bottom  heoit  cC 
any  kind  is  wanted  for  summer  Cucumb^.  A  stage-  or  floor 
would  answer  equally  weU,  provided  there  is  a  free  drainage 
for  superfluous  water.  Plenty  of  fresh  air,  tuif  soda,  liquid 
manure,  cleanliness,  prompt  and  thorough  drainage,  and  paiiifi^ 
taking  are  therefore  the  few  and  simple  elements  of  suooess. 
Avoid  deep  pits  or  trenches.  Avoid  heavy  or  very  fine  soil ;  if 
you  cannot  procure  turf  mix  a  lot  of  broken  bricks,  mortar 
rubbish,  and  charcoal  with  some  of  your  best  garden  soil. 
When  the  plant  is  in  full  growth  pour  on  sewage  by  the  gallon 
till  it  streams  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  and  above  ail 
remove  the  fruit  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  fit  for  table.  A 
dozen  or  two  (rf  full-grown  fruit  hanging  upon  a  plant  at  onoe 
makes  an  immense  strain  upon  its  system,  and  if  left  on  long 
exhaustion  is  pretty  certain  to  follow,  of  which  the  efBects  wiU 
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CAPE  HEATHS.— No.  7. 

IP  onr  Teadew  have  followed  the  instroctions  prerioiuly 
Eiren  and  have  used  ordinaij  care  in  canTing  them  ont 
Uieip  Ericas  will  now  be  forming  bushy  heada,  for,  although 
generally  looked  upon  as  Blow-jrrowiag  plants,  tiey  rapidly 
asaume  handsome  propartions  after  about  the  third  year.  It 
will  be  well  to  set  the  plants  in  the  open  air  now — that  ia,  if 
they  are  not  already  remoTed  from  friimea  or  pits,  as  by  tJiis 
Bjatem  Uie  growtha  become  thorongbly  hardened  and  Tigorooa. 


Pia.  IS.— Eric 


Care  most  be  talcen  to  water  only  during  early  moming  or 
towards  sveuing,  as  continual  watering  during  the  heat  of  the 
mid-day  ann  is  sore  to  result  in  death  to  the  plants,  and  jet 
we  have  seen  thia  practice  peiseTeied  in  by  men  who  consider 
themaelTes  slciUnl  plant^rowers.  When  water  is  giren  let  it 
be  in  eudi  quantjties  l^t  the  whole  ball  of  etirtii  becomes 
aaturatod,  for  partial  watering,  we  are  assured  by  practice,  is 
a  fertile  eonrce  of  mildew.  Again,  do  not  place  Heaths  under 
Uie  shade  o(  trees  :   they  do  not  reqaire  it,  and  often  become 


rawth  c 
Monld  he 


Uonld  he  used  for  watering  these  plants.  If  during  dnii^ht 
Ihis  1b  not  procurable  the  water  to  be  used  in  the  evening 
■hoold  stand  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  day. 
Some  recommend  the  use  of  weak  liquid  manure  for  Ericas, 
and  we  hare  seen  it  applied  bencfidally  to  plants  that  are 
not  wanted  after  the  blooming  season ;  but  it  should  never 
be  given  if  the  plants  are  intended  to  live  a  Dumbei  of  years. 
The  following  kinds  will  be  found  a  good  selection  for  effect 
during  Jul  J. 

Eneaferrvginea  Mipfrfor.— Leaves  arranged  in  foiin,  linear 
obtuse,  densely  cloth«I  on  the  edges  with  long,  woolly,  nu^ 
hairs.  Flowers  in  spreading  wborls  from  the  ends  of  the 
principal  biancbea,  cjlindricaJ,  with  a  swollen  base  and  con- 


apecies,  bold  ir  „  . 

in  threea,  ascending,  three-aided,  and  acuminate.  Flowers 
produced  in  largo  terminal  whoils ;  the«e  are  flask-shaped, 
delicate  pink  or  ncsh  colour,  saving  at  the  contraction  of  the 
neck,  where  the  colonr  ia  more  intense ;  footstalks  and  calyx 
deep  red  ;  whole  Sower  glatinous. 

A  hyaeinthinde:—A  dwarf-growing,  neat,  and  handsome 
species,  non  anfortunalely  very  race.  The  last  time  we  saw 
it  was  in  the  gardens  of  Harrenhausen  in  Hanover,  where  bo 
many  of  these  beantif  ol  old  species  were  tieasnred  up  by  the 
eider  Wendlwid.  It  scarcely  reaches  12  inches  in  height, 
mach-brsuched,  and  densely  famished  with  stout,  smooth,  and 
shining  dark  green  linear  obtuse  leaves.  Flowers  large  and 
freely  product  from  the  ends  of  nearly  all  the  branches, 
lliey  are  arranged  in  fours,  Haak-ahaped,  the  aegmenta  being 
large  and  spreadicg,  whilst  the  colour  is  a  beautiful  soft  rose 
thronghout. 

E.  infundihvlifonnii. — A  Blender-^wing,  beautiful  plant. 
Leaves  linear  obtuse,  smooth,  arranged  in  Uirees,  and  light 
green.  Flowers  erect,  long,  and  slender,  produced  in  foura 
upon  short  footstalks  ;  tubes  deep  red,  the  broad  spreading 
limb  being  while. 

E.  fvrticilUita. — This  is  an  elegant  and  extremely  useful 
plant  for  all  purposes  ;  it  is  erect  in  growth.  Leaves  anai^ed 
In  fours,  linear  acute,  destitute  of  hairs,  and  dark  green. 
Flowers  produced  in  large  pendant  whorls  towards  the  ends  of 
the  branches ;  thej  are  about  an  inch  long,  cylindrical,  some- 
what square  at  the  Ijase,  and  brilliant  orange  red  in  colour. 

E.  jatninijlora. — Although  somewhat  straggling  in  habit 
this  is,  nevertheless,  a  veiy  desirable  species.  The  leaves  are 
mostly  arranged  in  threes,  triangular,  spreading,  and  dark 
green.  Flowers  mostly  in  threes  from  the  ends  of  the  simple 
branches,  about  1^  inch  long,  cylindrical,  with  a  swollen  base, 
and  a  la^^  fiat,  spreading  limb,  tbe  segments  of  which  are 
cordate ;  tube  rosy  pink,  t&  segments  pure  white. 

B.  itiearnata. — A  species  now  very  seldom  eeen  in  col- 
lections, yet  it  is  a  small  and  compact  grower,  and  very  ga; 
when  in  flower.  It  forms  a  dense  much-branched  plant  some 
12  or  18  inches  high,  the  leaves  being  linear  obtuse,  quite 
smooth,  arranged  in  fours  and  bright  green.  Tbe  flowers  are 
prodnced  in  dense  bunchea  upon  the  ends  of  all  the  branches, 
they  are  ovale  with  a  contracted  month  ;  colour  bright  reddish 

E  valita  alba. — A  rstier  tall-growing  kind.  Branches 
ascending.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  crowded,  linear,  ar- 
ranged in  sixes,  and  dark  green.  Flowers  produced  in  large 
whorls  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  sometimes  in  double 
tiers.     Flowers  longer  than  the  leaves,  pure  white,  slightly 

E.  vetlita  luUa. — Similar  in  habit  to  tbe  preceding,  but  the 
leaves  are  more  robust.  Flowers  produced  m  large  and  dense 
whorls ;  they  are  club-shaped,  upwards  of  an  inch  long, 
sli^tly  ribbed,  and  clear  sulphur  yellow  in  colour. 

iB.  rettita  fulfida. — A  veiy  highly  coloured  variety  of  robust 

Cwth.     Branches  erect.      Leaves  long,  artaneed  in  sixes, 
sar,  smooth,  and  dark  green.    Flowers  crowded  near  the 
ipez  of  the  principal  shoots,  upwards  of  an  inch  long,  and 


incanuita. — This  is  scarcely  such  a  strong-growing 
variety  as  the  preceding.  Leaves  six  to  eight  in  a  whorl, 
linear,  erect,  and  very  deep  green.  Flowers  produced  many 
together  in  crowded  whorls  near  the  apex  of  the  ""i"  shoots ; 
they  are  club-shaped  ;  about  an  inch  long ;  ground  colour  white 
BuSused  towards  the  apex  with  bright  rose  or  fiesh  colour, 
rendering  it  a  very  charming  plant. 

E,  teitiCa  riuea. — Erect  in  growth,  with  simple  branches 
and  dark  gieen  leaves,  which  are  linear  obtuse,  arranged  in 
eights,  and  shorter  than  either  of  those  varieties  named  above. 
Flowers  crowded,  an  inch  in  length,  and  rich  deep  rosy  colour. 

E.  vetlita  eamaa, — A  truly  beautiful  variety.  Habit  of 
growth  erect  as  in  the  other  kinds.  Leaves  linear,  erects 
slender,  and  pale  green  in  colour.  Flowers  produced  ia 
crowded  whorls  towards  the  upper  part  of  tbe  branches, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour. 

E.  Irhyana. — The  improved  form  of  this  species  produced 
by  the  Hesars.  Rollisson  k.  Sons  of  Tooting  is  a  most  desirable 
variety.  It  produces  long,  simple,  erect  branches.  Leavea 
somewhat  triangular,  armed  at  the  point  with  a  atifF  bristle, 
the  edges  slightly  toothed;  colour  deep  green.     Flowers  in 
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large  spreadiiifc  oinbela,  upon  lon^  footstalks  from  the  ends 
<rf  the  branches ;  thej  are  apwaids  of  an  inch  long,  much 
swollen  at  the  baae,  vety  stickj  ;  the  s^mente  beart-shaped 
and  spreading,  white,  tinged  with  flesh  colour  at  the  base. 

J.£tnrffoyo«a(seefig.l2,  page  87).— Leaves  arranged  mostly 
in  foors,  linear  oblong,  mncronate,  ciliale  on  the  edges,  deep 
green,  with  a  central  white  stripe  on  the  back  of  each  leaf; 
whorls  larg^  and  terminal,  tubular,  deen  nnmRon  tnuvino'  infr 
white ;  the  throat  and  limb  vivid  green. 

a.  julaiui, — A  beantif nl  free-Bowcrinj 
habit.     Leaves  in  threes,  flat  on  the  uf .  . 

and  dark  green.  Flowers  produced  upon  very  long,  erect,  red 
footstalks,  in  large  nmbels ;  thej  are  much  swollen  at  the  base, 
with  a  contracted  mouth  and  large  spreading  limb ;  the  latter 
is  white,  whilst  the  tube  is  reddish  piuple 


S^  drat&roidei, — An  elegant  species  now  but  too  seldom  scea. 
It  ia  a  dwarf  mnch-branchcd  plant.  Leaves  alterualc,  linear 
obtuse,  with  recurved  points,  the  edges  densely  tumisbed  with 
glaadnlar  hairs.  Flowers  produced  in  large  whorls  upon  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  These  are  reddish  purple  in  colour, 
much  swollen  at  the  base  with  a  contracted  neck  ;  segments 
Bomewbat  small,  spreading,  and  deep  red ;  whole  flower 
glatinous. 

i?,  nitida. — A  free-growing,  densely  branched  plant  of  great 
beauty.  Leaves  in  threes,  short,  linear  obtuse,  and  deep  green, 
Flowers  somewhat  ovate,  terminal  on  all  the  small  branches. 
In  nmbels  of  three  to  five,  forming  spikes  9  to  12  inches  long ; 
footataJka,  calyx,  and  the  whole  of  the  flower  beautiful  snow 
white. 

S.  Gweniri/ana, — This  is  a  compact,  low-growing,  and  much- 
brasched  planL  Leaves  in  tours,  linear  obtuse,  bright  green. 
Flowers  stemlesfl,  and  set  in  large  clusters  among  the  foliage 
on  the  .ends  of  the  branches  ;  the  tube  is  bright  red,  the  spread- 
ing segments  of  the  limb  pure  white. 

£,  ammdiaeea  (fig.  1*). — Our  figure  represents  the  typical 
plant,  which  is  very  beautiful  ;  the  ground  colour  is  while  or 
pale  flesh,  striped  throughout  with  deep  rose,  the  contracted 
neck  being  deep  purple.  In  addition  to  this  form  the  Messrs. 
Bolliflson  k  Sons,  who  have  done  so  much  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  this  class  of  plants,  have  produced  and  ecnt  into  coiU' 


merce  three  varieties — viz.,  ampnllacea  elegans,  ampollaceft 
obbata,  and  ampuUacea  rubra,  all  of  which  either  in  colonr  oi 
siie  are  great  unprovements  and  should  be  looked  after  by 
lovers  ol  Ericas. 

E.  metulaflora  mperia. — This  improved  form  of  the  species 
is  much  easier  to  grow  than  the  normal  form  thro  i^n  not 
being  so  liable  to  mildew.  Learcs  in  foure,  linear  obtuse, 
slightly  hairy  on  the  edges.  Flowers  ia  terminal  whorls, 
wholly  deep  reddish  crimson,  saving  the  circle  round  tha 
throat,  which  is  deep  purple. 

£.  obbata  crpolita. — This  is  a  very  grand  variety,  the  result 
of  much  labour  and  care.  It  originated  in  the  Tooting  Nur- 
series, and  has  been  put  into  commerce  this  spring  for  the 
first  time.  Leaves  mostly  in  fours.  Branches  slcnJer,  bearing 
large  teriuinaj  whorls  of  very  large  fioweis,  which  are  much 
swollen  at  tbe  base  and  pure  white.  Limb  large  and  spread- 
ing, and  also  pore  white.  These  flowers  retain  their  beauty 
and  purity  of  colour  a  very  long  time,  as  they  are  entirely 
destitute  of  the  gummy  secretion  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  bardwoodcd  Ericaji,  and  which  soonrendere  them  dull,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  oftentimes  very  unsightly. 

E.  DcnAitoniatta.—T'ha  is  another  of  the  Messrs.  Rollisson 
and  Sons'  gumless  seedlings  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended.  Leaves  arranged  in  threes,  linear  obtuse,  dark 
green  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  produced  in  terminal  whorls 
and  much  swollen  at  tbe  base,  where  they  are  tinged  with 
carmine,  the  rest  of  the  flower  pure  white  ;  limb  large  and 
spreading. 

B.  re-neia. — Leaves  arranged  in  fonrs,  linear  obtnsc,  slightly 
reOeicd,  dark  green.  Flowers  much  swollen  throughout, 
colour  roSy  crimson  ;  segments  of  limb  while. 

E.  tricolor  ffoftua. — A  Baperb  variety,  and  another  of  the 
Tooting  seedlings.  It  is  very  compact  in  habit,  and  an  abun- 
dant bloomer.  Leaves  arranged  in  fours,  linear  obtuse,  mucro- 
nate,  and  densely  fringed  with  long  hairs  at  the  edges  ;  colour 
deep  green.  Flowers  terminate  tbe  branches,  produced  in 
whorls  of  great  size ;  they  are  large  and  tubular,  with  aswollen 
base,  colour  deep  rich  rosy  carmine  passing  into  while,  the 
contiacted  neck  being  encircled  with  green,  whilst  the  tips  of 
the  Bcgmenla  are  while. 

E.  Rtirriain/i. — A  slender  branching  kind  of  great  beauty. 
Leaves  arranged  in  fours,  linear,  mucronate,  and  fringed  with 
short  liairs  at  the  edges,  green  above,  with  a  central  pale  band 
on  the  under  side.  Flowers  large,  in  terminal  whorls  of  from 
eight  to  twelve,  much  ewolleu  at  t^e  base,  where  tbe  colour  ia 
rosy  carmine,  pajsing  upwwds  into  pink,  the  contracted  neck 
deep  crimson  ;  limb  refleied,  pinkish  white. 

E.  iiuii/iiU.—A  bold-growing  kind  and  a  profuse  bloomer. 
Leaves  arranged  in  hves,  oblong  obtuse,  frin^d  with  hairs  on 
the  eAgea  and  pale  green.  Flowers  in  large  terminal  whorls, 
somewhat  short,  but  stout ;  colour  dark  rosy  carmine  at  the 
base,  contracted  throat,  dsirk  purple;   segments  of  the  limb 
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NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 
■e  informed  that  the  principal  feature  of  next  Tuesday's 


Fix>KAL  MEBTTNa  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  bo 
a  fine  display  of  Tuberous  Begonias  in  dower  from  Chiswick 
and  some  of  the  leading  nurserymen. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful 

in  Satteisca  Park  than  Ydoca  pilameotosa.  Plants  of 
this  free-flowering  Yucca  at  "Alpine  Point"  (which  is  thia 
year  more  attractive  than  ever),  also  on  the  elevated  ground 
near  the  artiSoial  rocks,  attract  the  attention  of  all  visitors. 
The  Swamp  Lily  of  North  America  has  recently  been  flowering 
grandly  in  a  pot  plunged  in  a  swamp  on  the  lawn  ;  from  thia 
pot  were  twenty  flowering  stems  bearing  in  the  aggregate 
nearly  two  hundred  flowers.  It  is  the  finest  example  of  this 
beautiful  Lily  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  The  Tree  and 
other  exotic  Ferns  and  tropical  plants,  and  tbe  well-filled 
carpet  be<!9  have  now  crowds  of  admirers,  and  the  Park  alto- 
gether, which  will  soon  be  at  the  zenith  of  its  beauty,  has 
never  looked  better,  if  so  well,  as  during  the  present  summer. 

"  W.  J.  M.,   Clomncl,"  writes  to  say  he  has  just  been. 

shown  a  CONE  of  the  Abaocabia  or  Chili  Pine  by  Mr.  Sheeley, 
bead  gardener  to  Miss  Malcomson,  Melview,  near  that  town, 
which  is  perfectly  globular  and  covered  with  prickly  scales, 
and  weighs  about  3  lbs.  It  was  produced  by  a  tree  estimated 
at  forty  years  old,  and  never  produced  one  before.  When, 
trees  commence  coning  Ihey  usually  continue  producing  seeds. 
Plants  of  the  Araucaria  have  l>een  raised  from  sscd  produced 
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in  this  country,  and  probably  the  cone  referred  to  contains 
fertile  seeds. 

APBOPOS  of  JUDGING  AT  EXHIBITIONS  the  Rev.  C.  C. 

Ellison  has  sent  us  a  leaf  from  a  book  that  was  handed  to  him 
as  a  Judge  at  the  Caythorpe  Flower  Show,  and  which  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  Secretary  of  that  Show.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  leaf  constitute  a  prize  card  that  is  torn  from  the 
counterfoil  and  placed  on  the  exhibits  when  the  prize  is  awarded. 
The  judge  holds  the  book  and  writes  the  winning  number  on 
the  prize  card  and  counterfoil,  an  assistant  writing  the  name 
of  the  exhibitor  on  the  space  provided  therefor  on  the  card 
severed  from  the  book.  As  observed  by  Mr.  Ellison,  mistake 
is  impossible,  as  if  the  card  were  removed  the  counterfoil 
would  show  the  winner.  Where  judgring  is  done  under  num- 
ber, as  is  the  case  at  many  local  shows,  the  Caythorpe  plan  is 
simple  and  expeditious.  The  card  is,  however,  too  small  for 
large  exhibitions,  and  space  for  the  names  and  addresses  of 
bo£  owner  and  gardener  is  not  provided. 

A  VEBY  prolific  and  close-growing  Fio  may  now  be 

seen  in  Messrs.  Osborn*s  Fulham  Nurseries.  It  is  now  being 
sent  out  under  the  name  of  Osbobn's  Peolific,  an  appropriate 
name,  for  plants  growing  in  small  32-8ized  pots  and  looking 
remarkably  strong  and  healthy  are  bearing  five  and  six  fruit 
each,  besides  showing  a  dozen  others  as  a  succeeding  crop.  Vines 
in  pots,  too,  are  looking  extremely  well,  and  are  ripening  their 
strong  canes  rapidly. 

Mb.  Addison  says  that  he  saw  a  quantity  of  the  Jambs 

Vettch  variety  of  Steawbbbey  at  the  Show  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  10th  ult,  sent  from  Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Park,  and  they 
far  surpassed  in  size  any  he  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  Dunn  writes 
that  it  is  a  first-class  sort.  He  gathered  some  fruits  8  ozs.  and 
d^ozs.  in  weight. 

A  BBENCHLBnr  correspondent  has  sent  us  an  example 

of  ABNOBMAL  GBOWTH  IN  THE  POTATO.      The  Stem,  which  is 

stout,  not  only  contains  tubers  at  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  but 
even  the  flower  stalk  is  surmounted  with  a  small  aerial  tuber 
from  which  a  cluster  of  malformed  flower  buds  issue.  We 
have  often  seen  tubers  produced  by  the  stem  above  ground 
instead  of  on  that  portion  below  the  surface,  but  never  in  such 
a  marked  manner  as  in  the  example  before  us.  It  illustrates 
in  a  practical  manner  the  fact  that  the  tubers  are  really  an 
integral  part  of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  but  we  cannot  account 
for  their  formation  in  the  air  instead  of  in  the  earth.  Probably 
the  plant  has  received  a  check  by  some  cause  or  other  during 
its  early  stages  of  growth.  No  tubers  formed  in  the  soil, 
but  the  whole  crop  is  borne  by  the  stem.  Some  of  them  are 
of  good  planting  size  and  shall  be  planted.  A  portion  of 
plant  bearing  aerial  tubers  has  also  been  sent  to  us  from 
Itchingfield  Rectory,  Horsham. 

Mb.  Mubbat,  the  head  gardener  at  Peniarth,  and  the 

under  gardener,  on  Saturday  last  found  a  plant  of  the  tropical 
Fern,  Platycebium  alcicobne,  growing  upon  the  Cader 
Idris  range  of  mountains  in  Wales.  Some  years  since  persons 
from  the  gardens  of  Penrhyn  Castle  discovered  the  same  Fern 
at  Uyn  Idwal,  and  we  understand  that  it  was  also  found  upon 
the  estate  of  a  nobleman  in  the  north  of  England.  The  pUmt 
recently  discovered  is  a  young  one,  and  has  been  brought  to 
Peniarfii  in  good  condition. 

The  Nb  Plus   Meueis  Pbab,   writes   a   practical 

gardener,  is  very  prolific  this  season.  To  have  it  in  perfection 
the  fruit  ought  to  ))q  freely  thinned,  for  being  produced  in 
great  clusters  unless  well  thinned  it  is  comparatively  useless. 
All  kinds  of  Pears  are  improved  by  judicious  thinning,  but 
none  more  so  than  the  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  the  core  being  so  large 
that  small  fruit  may  be  said  to  consist  of  little  but  core  and 
skin,  and  in  this  state  are  certainly  not  fit  for  the  table.  A 
good  dish  of  this  variety  in  January  and  later  is  sometimes 
Tcry  useful. 

A  COBBESPONDENT,  "E.  H.,"  desires  to  know  where 

chipped  gbakite  or  mabble  can  be  obtained  for  forming 
garden  pths.  We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  can 
supply  the  information. 

DWABP  Kidney  Beans  are  again  very  prolific,  one 

grower  near  Grays,  Essex,  having  already  sent  upwards  of 
four  hundred  sieves  to  the  London  markets.  The  Scarlet 
Runners,  where  liberal  treatment  was  given  in  the  first 
instance,  are  bearing  freely,  but  the  late  extremely  hot  and 
dry  weather  has  proved  more  prejudicial  to  them  tJhan  to  the 
dwarfs.  The  genial  showers  now  falling  will  soon  have  the 
effect  of  stocking  the  markets,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
realise  more  remunerative  prices  than  has  lately  been  the  case 


with  Peas.  With  the  latter  the  prices  have  been  so  low  tha,t 
many  growers  gave  up  picking,  the  prices  obtained  not  paying 
for  the  labour.  The  supply  of  vegetables  at  present  appa- 
rently altogether  exceeds  the  demand,  and  the  growers  axe 
consequently  having  a  bad  time  of  it. 

We  learn  that  the  Show  of  the  BOYAL  HOBTICULTIT- 

BAL  Society  of  Abebdeen,  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  was  both 
extensive  and  excellent.  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  John  Laing, 
Esq.,  Granton  Lodge  ;  Mr.  Forrest,  gardener,  Haddo  House ; 
and  Mr.  Middleton,  gardener,  Balgownie  Lodge,  secured  the 
prizes  in  the  specimen  plant  classes  with  admirable  examples 
of  culture.  Ferns  were  remarkably  well  staged  by  Mr.  Hadden, 
gardener,  Denmore ;  and  Mr.  Grigor,  gardener.  Sunny  Bank, 
who  were  awarded  the  chief  prizes,  and  other  cultivators. 
Roses  were  good,  the  silver  cup  for  twenty-four  blooms  being 
won  by  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons.  Fruit  was  well  represented, 
the  first  prize  for  a  collection  being  secured  by  Mr.  Farquhar, 
gardener  to  Col.  Gordon  of  Fyvie  for  superior  produce.  The 
chief  prizes  for  Grapes  were  won  by  Mr.  Ogg,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  Forbes,  Bart.,  Fintray  House  ;  Mr.  Farquhar ;  and  Mr. 
Proctor,  gardener,  Slains  Castle,  who  all  staged  good  and  well- 
finished  bunches.  For  the  largest  Strawberries,  a  dish  of  fifty, 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  G.  J.  R.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Ellon 
Castle  (Mr.  Wilson,  gardener),  for  Eclipse,  immense  cocks- 
comb-shaped fruit.  For  four  dishes  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Mortimer,  Bubislaw,  for  President,  Myatt*s  Seedling, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Oscar.  Vegetables  were  of  splendid 
quality  and  in  great  abundance,  the  first  prize  for  a  collection 
of  ten  kinds  going  te  Mr.  Ogg.  The  Show  was  well  managed 
by  Mr.  Rennie,  the  Society's  able  Secretary. 

Ripening  of  Gbapeb  afteb  bemotal  fbox  the 

Vine. — In  the  Gazetta  ehimiea  Italiana  some  ex|iefiment8 
by  M.  Pollaoci  are  described,  in  which  he  finds  that  the 
process  of  ripening  continues  for  a  certain  time  after  the 
Grape  has  been  removed  from  the  parent  {^ant.  The  bunches 
of  fruit  removed  were,  as  far  as  possible,  eqwilfy  divided,  and 
the  quantity  of  glucose  and  acid  dotoimined  in  the  freshly 
gathered  Grapes,  as  also  in  portions  kept  in  the  shade  for 
some  ten  or  twelve  days.  In  all  the  portions  which  had  been 
kept  the  glucose  had  increased,  whilst  the  amount  of  acid  had 
diminished,  showing  that  a  certain  amount  of  ripening  action 
had  taken  place ;  this  action,  however,  ceases  after  a  time,  the 
ripening  never  attaining  full  maturity. 

FRUIT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  last  issue  of  "  Scribner's  Monthly  "  contains  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  new  American  industry.  The  extraordinary 
fecundity  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  fruit  is  pro- 
verbial, but  it  may  not  be*  generally  known  that  three  million 
Peach  trees  bloom  every  spring  on  the  sunny  plains  between 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeal^  Bays.  The  details  of  the 
American  fruit  crop  almost  savour  of  romance.  The  Apple 
crop  of  that  country  is  past  counting  ;  the  surplus  frmt,  if 

Eroperly  saved,  would  keep  all  Europe  in  table  luxuries.  The 
irds  on  New  Hampshire  hills  are  feasted  with  Raspberries, 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are  purple 
with  Blackberries  which  go  to  waste,  and  the  time  has  be^i 
when  an  extra  good  crop  of  Peaches  in  Delaware  has  meant  a 
million  baskets  of  fruit  untouched  upon  the  trees.  For  many 
years  there  was  a  great  waste  of  fruit  in  the  States,  but  by  a 
process  now  adopted  a  large  per-ccntage  of  the  growth  is  saved 
and  rendered  useful. 

Several  of  the  States  now  produce  sliced  dried  Apples  and 
Peaches,  delicately  coloured  from  light  straw  to  pale  flesh 
colour.  In  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  farmsteads  rows  of  boards  tilted  up  to  the  sun  and 
covered  with  sliced  fruits.  The  first  improvement  in  drying 
fruit  consisted  of  covering  it  with  glass.  The  fruit  was  put 
beneath  sashes,  in  which  holes  were  cut  to  produce  a  current 
of  air  ;  the  fruit  was  spread  on  trays  in  the  full  sunlight,  and 
the  glass  kept  out  the  rain,  birds,  and  insects.  Stoves  suc- 
ceeded to  sashes,  and  then  came  drying  closets.  But  best  of 
all  is  a  portable  iron  stove  or  drying  machine,  costing  about 
$70,  and  serving  to  dry  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  a  better  manner 
than  the  wooden  stoves.  "  A  fiire  is  kept  up  in  the  fire-box  at 
the  base,  and  above  it  are  moveable  shelves  for  Apples,  Peaches, 
berries,  com,  Grapes,  or  other  fruits  or  vegetables.  A  constant 
stream  of  hot  air  passes  through  the  apparatus,  sweeping  across 
the  trays  of  fruit,  and  quickly  extracting  all  their  moisture." 

In  the  level  peninsula  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Delaware  Peach  trees  stand  in  rows  a  mile  long,  luxoriatiiig 
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in  B  warm  ftud  mellow  soil  and  ft  genial  climate.  Thei«  are 
tbieete  of  twenty  tbonsand  trees  standing  in  fina  and  atatel; 
lines.  A  litUe  has  been  dene  in  the  way  of  exporting  dried 
frnita  to  England  and  Europe,  bnt  judging  from  ber  nnpanJ- 
leled  jearlj  richee  America  might  do  mvcb  more  in  thi« 


FOOTER  &  PEABSON'S  PATENT  SLOT  THROTTLE 
VALVE. 
W£  direct  attention  to  the  above  valve,  which  ia  adapted  to 
aH  the  pnipoees  for  which  liie  ordiiuuy  tlirottle  valve  is  now 
nsed  in  isolating  the  flow  of  water,  steam,  gaa,  &;c.  The 
loUowing  are  among  its  advantages  : — The  working  parts  of 
the  valve  can  be  readily  removed  and  repaired  without  dis- 
turbing the  body  of  the  valve.  The  valve  scat  in  which  the 
brass  wing-  works  forma  part  of  the  valve,  and  has  not  to  be 
removed,  tbi^s  reducing  the  sise  of  the  joint  ol  the  cap  or  cover 
matcnallj,  and   lessening  the  chance  of  an  unsound  leaky 


joint  when  refiied.  The  valve  cap  or  cover  is  sccnred  by  two 
screws  in  the  top  of  the  valve,  anif  can  be  ea^il;  removed  in 
any  position  in  which  the  valve  handle  can  be  reached.  The 
importance  of  this  will  at  once  bo  seen  in  the  case  of  valves 
fixed  nnder  the  floors  of  buildings  and  in  other  positions  where 
it  is  difBcult  to  g^ t  at  the  aides  or  bottom  of  the  valve. 

A  freqnent  cause  of  damage  to  throttle  valves  is  their  being 
tnrned  the  wrong  way  by  those  who  have  cha:^e  of  them. 
This  is  prevented  in  the  valve  under  notice  by  means  of  a 
small  pin  working  ia  the  collar  of  the  valve  spindle,  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  turn  the  valve  wing  past  the  centre 
when  opening  it. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

A  voBTKlfiHT  OF  more  of  tropical  sanehine  has  afforded  every- 
one a  chance  of  destroying  the  nameroas  weeds  which  only  a,  few 
weeks  aiiice  were  a  great  troable  in  every  oatden,  aad  if  the  hoe 
hoa  been  bosily  engaged  none  ought  now  to  be  remaining.  Within 
the  last  few  days  rain  has  fallen  in  several  localitiea,  which  was 
jnach  needed ;  the  excessive  heat  was  beginniDg  to  be  felt  on 
Hgbt  soils,  wlule  on  heavy  land  the  surface  had  become  so  baked 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a  spade  or  a  fork  could 
break  it. 

Frmt  trees  on  walls  require  going  over,  and  to  have  the  shoots 
■ecnred  to  the  wall,  stopping  any  foreright  or  grosa  shoots.  Gross 
wood  in  Feach  or  Nectanneaisnotwauted,  and  where  an;  growths 
are  taJdng  the  lead  nip  the  points  out,  which  will  not  only  stop 
their  progress,  but  will  disperse  the  flow  of  sap  regularly  throagh- 
out  the  weaker- growing  shoots.  Water  liberally  all  trees  on  walls, 
plying  the  garden  engine  frequently  over  the  foliage  in  the  even- 
ings after  hot  days.  Thin  any  crof^  that  are  too  heavily  set,  and 
Bipose  the  fruit  as  much  as  poseihle  to  the  eun,  to  gain  both 
«oloiu  and  flavour.  Net  Morello  Cherries,  both  etandards  and 
those  growing  on  walls,  for  the  fmit  will  be  useful  for  many  weeks 
to  come,  liose  trees  growing  on  walls  are  most  easily  protected 
from  birds  i  merely  fastening  the  nets  at  (be  sides  and  ends,  and 
placing  a  few  forked  short  sticks  at  Intervals  throughout  the 
.entire  length,  will  enable  the  nets  to  project  a  sufficient  distance 


to  puule  the  most  artful  of  bints  from  getting  their  bills  tbioagh 
to  peck  the  fmit.  Standaid  or  bush  Cherry  trees  are  not  so  easily 
and  effectually  netted,  and  great  pains  must  be  taken  to  make 
every  connection  secure,  or  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  almost 
certain  to  disturb  the  nets  sufficiently  to  mate  an  entrance.  These 
birds  are  most  partial  to  Cherries. 

Proceed  with  the  budding  of  Roses  as  fast  as  possible,  end  if  the 
weather  is  dry  on  light  soils  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  plenty  of 
water  and  mult^ings  to  assist  the  buds  to  take  freely.  Hoses  havfr 
made  a  very  free  second  growth,  which  is  just  now  furnishing  a 

a  fine  supply  of  blooms,  and  bom  these  shoots  any  amonnt  of 
will  be  procurable.  Hoses  in  pots  must  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  bquid  manure  to  assist  them  to  make  firm  and  strong 
growths  early,  which  is  bo  necessary  for  next  year's  bloom. 

Pinks,  Picotfles,  and  CamationB  ought  now  to  be  layered  if  it 
is  desired  to  increase  the  stock  of  these  loug-cherished  and  old- 
fashioned  flowers.  Begin  by  thinning-out  any  weakly  growths, 
then  remove  just  a  few  of  the  leaves  near  the  base  of  those  re- 
maining, and  with  a  thin-bladed  knife  split  the  stem  about  half 
an  inch  below  a. joint  where  the  leaves  were  removed.  Flac« 
some  light  soil  around  the  plant  or  stool,  and  peg  out  each  layer 
regularly  with  a  wooden  or  metallic  peg.  Give  a  good  watering 
from  a  rose  watering  can  and  the  layers  will  soon  emit  roots, 
when  they  may  ba  taken  off  aud  Anally  transplanted  to  their 
blooming  stations.  Pick  off  all  flowers  from  Campanulas  as  they 
wither:  these  if  kept  constantly  gathered  without  being  left  to 
swell  their  seed  pods  will  throw  ont  a  second  supply  of  floweie, 
which  vrill  odd  to  the  beauty  of  the  herbaceous  border  later  on  in 
the  season.  Stake  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  Qladiolns  before 
there  is  any  danger  of  theirbeiug  blown  about  and  broken  off  by 
the  winds.  Increase  Bpring-fiowering  bedding  plants.  Pansies 
will  increase  moat  readily  now  by  inserting  cuttings  thicklyunder 
a  handhght,  the  blue  and  yellow  selfs  are  most  Buitable  for 
masses  in  beds  or  for  lines  on  borders. 

Bow  the  various  kinds  of  BileneB,  Myosotis,  Nemophila  insignia, 
Saponaria  calabrica^  and  Limnanthuses  Bouglasii  and  grandi- 
florus  in  an  open  piece  of  ground,  and  water  frequently  if  dry 
weather  continues.  If  sown  at  once  they  will  make  strong  plants 
for  lifting  and  transferring  to  the  fiower  beds  on  removal  of  the 
summer  oocapants.  Daisies  and  Polyanthuses  thst  were  lud  in 
temporarily  in  the  resetve  garden  at  the  time  wheu  the  summer 
bedding  plants  were  planted  should  be  increased  by  division  and 
receive  bountiful  supplies  of  water.  These  are  amongat  the 
earliest  of  spring-b looming  plants,  and  ought  to  be  used  more  ex- 
tensively than  they  are. 

The  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  teoent  warm  weather.  Qeraniams,  Jic,  are  now  blooming 
well,  and  the  plants  used  in  carpel  bedding  have  not  only  grown 
well  but  the  colours  are  fairly  good.  Most  of  these  bigb-coloured- 
f  oliage  plants  improve  by  freqaent  waterings  overhead,  and  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  dry  and  gravelly  nature  we  givo  it  a  slight  cover- 
ing of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  not  only  removes  the  unsigbtliness  ot 
the  soil,  but  brightens  and  better  defines  the  separate  colours. 
Coleua,  Pyrethrums,  and  many  other  such-like  ioliago  plants 
require  pinching  and  clipping  to  keep  all  the  colours  at  a  uniform 
height  and  distance,  and  have  the  edges  of  the  beds  frequently 
clipped.  Attend  often  and  regularly  to  all  these  little  reqoiro- 
ments,  for  the  summer  months  are  fast  fading  away,  and  befor« 
long  tie  flower  garden  will  be  again  ahom  of  its  beauty. 

Under  glass  there  is  a  breathing  ti  "^'  "'"^ 


.  Vines  are  finishing  the 
nd  Kectarines  are  fast 
,toiy  is  gay  with  many 

iilants,  and  the  hardwooded  greenhouse  pluits  which  hav» 
oweriag  will  be  benefited  by  being  placed  out  ot  doora  on 
a  partially  shaded  border,  the  mght  dews  and  refreshinir  rains 
bemg  highly  beneflcial  to  their  growtb.    It  is 

reenhouaes  may  be  made  em^  , 
:eellent  opportunity  for  cleamng 


partially  sfiadcd  border,  the  mght  dews 

img  highly  beneflcial  to  their  growtb.    It -^ 

„B  year  when  greenhouses  may  be  made  empty  with  ease,  and 
this  affords  an  aieellent  opportunity  for  cleamng  the  plants,  for 
repairs,  painting,  and  other  requisites.  Pelargoniums  tbat  have 
been  placed  out  of  doors  to  ripen  should  be  oi     ' 


quently  watering  overhead  before  cloahig  on  warm  ifeys.  Cu- 
cumbers if  planted  now  on  a  freah  bed  of  manure  will  lumisb  a 
late  supply  of  fruits. 

Sow  herbaceous  Calceolarias  at  once,  and  shift-on  Cineranaa 
and  Primulas  as  their  pots  become  filled  with  roots.  Calceolarias 
and  Cinerarias  thrive  l>e8t  in  a  cool  temperature.  A  frame  turned 
to  the  north  instead  of  faciup  the  south  is  a  suitable  place  for 
them.  Keep  the  plants  somewhat  shaded  and  close  durinR  the  day, 
but  the  lights  may  be  drawn  fully  off  at  night,  and  the  plante  will 
be  benefited  by  the  heavy  dews.  Pot  Cyclamens,  and  shade  them 
from  bright  sunshine  until  new  growtha  are  made.  Sow  Inter- 
mediate Stocks  for  flowering  in  pots  and  planting-out  next  spring. 
Geraniums  that  have  recently  been  potted  for  winter  blooming 
should  have  libertJ  treatment,  and  allTilooma  picked  off  untd  the 
end  of  September ;  other  plants  may  be  cut  back  at  once,  when 
they  will  break  and  be  useful  later  on.    Chrysanthemums  should 
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1)6  tied  to  supports,  and  as  the  growths  are  made  thej  should  be 
secured,  or  they  are  apt  to  snap  at  the  joints.  Specimen  plants 
require  to  be  tied  out  with  small  sticks,  but  plants  grown  for 
their  quality  of  bloom  are  best  secured  by  an  improvised  trellis, 
-which  prevents  the  wind  from  blowing  the  pots  down. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  recent  hot  weather  has  done  much  to  forward  many  crops 
that  from  the  cold  state  of  the  soil  were  backward,  snch  as  dwarf 
and  runner  Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows,  ridge  Cucumbers,  and 
Tomatoes;  but  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  ttc,  have  been  distressed  by 
the  drought  where  no  waterings  and  mulchings  have  been  resorted 
to.  In  hot  weather  vegetable  crops  can  hardly  have  too  much 
moisture  at  the  roots.  Celery  especially  should  have  an  abundant 
-supply  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  a  good  watering  being  afforded 
^U  crops  that  are  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  once  or  twice  a 
Treek  ;  mulching  afterwards  with  short  manure. cannot  fail  being 
beneficial.  Peas  and  all  pod-bearing  esculents  ought  to  have  the 
pods  gathered  so  soon  as  they  become  fit  for  use,  as  allowing  them 
to  remain  upon  the  plants  speedily  checks  the  growth,  preventing 
successional  gatherings  being  had  from  the  same  plants.  Ground 
should  be  at  once  made  ready  for  the  main  crop  of  autumn-sown 
Onions,  winter  Spinach,  Cabbage,  and  Lettuce.  We  prefer  to  sow 
them  from  the  8ta  to  the  12th  of  this  month,  having  the  ground 
-prepared  previously  by  giving  a  good  coating  of  thoroughly  de- 
<»yed  manure  and  digging  it  deeply  in.  Continue  plantmg  out 
late  Broccoli,  Savoy  and  Winter  Greens  of  all  kinds  as  ground 
becomes  vacant.  lettuces  soon  run  to  seed  in  hot  weather ;  keep 
them  cool,  therefore,  by  watering  and  mulching  with  short  manure 
and  watenng  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  occasionally. 

rnuiT  HOUSES. 
Pinet. — Houses  as  they  become  vacant  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  being  again  occupied  with  plants.  The  first  thing 
to  be  seen  to  is  the  bed.  If  bottom  heat  be  afforded  by  hot-water 
pipes,  the  material  forming  the  bed,  whether  of  tan  or  leaves, 
should  be  removed  at  least  once  a  year,  or  insects,  particularly 
woodlice,  rapidly  Increase :  the  old  material  also  harbours  other 
predatory  vermin.  All  brickwork  should  be  brushed  over  with 
hot  lime,  the  wood  and  ironwork  thoroughly  cleansed  with  soap 
and  brush,  keeping  the  soapy  water  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
glass,  which  ought  to  be  cleansed  with  water  only.  If  needed  the 
wood  and  ironwork  should  be  painted.  Beds  that  are  chambered 
— i.c.,  the  hot-water  pipes  covered  with  slates  or  other  material, 
are  very  much  in  advance  of  those  surrounded  or  passing  through 
"beds  of  rubble.  Those  composed  of  the  latter  should  be  turned 
over,  and  any  dirt  or  small  parts  removed  to  allow  the  heat  ^ven 
off  by  the  pipes  to  penetrate  through  the  whole  and  diffuse  uniform 
temperature  to  the  bed.  New  material  will  be  required  for  the 
'bed.  Fresh  tan  should  be  provided,  of  which  8  feet  in  depth  is 
ample  where  pipes  are  placed  beneath.  If  it  be  wet  turn  it  over 
occasionally  on  fine  sunny  days.  Suckers  that  were  started  in 
June  will  soon  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  before  the  roots  become  very  closely 
matted  together.  Queens  should  have  9  and  10-inch  pots,  and 
those  of  stronger  growth  11 -inch  pots.  Water  immediately  after 
potting,  and  plunge  in  a  bed  having  a  temperature  of  90^  to  95^. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  growmg  Pines  than  crowding  young 
plants.  The  plants  become  drawn  and  weakly  instead  of  having  a 
sturdy  base,  a  condition  that  should  always  be  aimed  at.  Attend 
to  the  bottom  heat  of  beds  that  have  been  recently  upset  \i(j  the 
removal  and  replacing  of  plants,  not  allowing  the  heat  to  exceed 
95°  at  the  base  of  the  pots  without  immediately  raising  them,  as 
too  much  bottom  heat  will  disastrously  affect  plants  with  fruit 
t)r  those  having  the  pots  filled  with  roots.  Look  over  the  plants 
-for  watering  about  twice  a  week,  and  maintain  a  moist,  genial, 
-well- ventilated  atmosphere.  The  climatic  influences  are  now  so 
favourable  that  Pine  plants  grow  luxuriantly ;  therefore  discon- 
tinue any  shading  such  as  may  have  been  employed  for  an  hoar 
or  two  at  midday  when  the  sun  was  powerful  through  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July  ;  the  plants  after  this  having  the  benefit 


Reserve,  if  possible,  another  batch  of  suckers  on  the  stools  for 
starting  at  the  commencement  of  September. 

Mdong. — ^The  weather  has  been  of  late  all  that  could  be  desired 
ior  Melons,  especially  late  crops  in  frames,  which  have  set  and  are 
setting  remarkably  well,  it  being  a  notable  feature  that  late  Melons 
on  dung  beds  grow  very  luxuriantly,  and  unless  the  foliage  be  kept 
thin  the  fruit  sets  very  indifferently,  and  after  setting  refuses  to 
swelL  Some  growers  object  to  the  use  of  the  knife  about  the 
plants  whilst  the  fruit  is  setting,  but  we  hesitate  not  to  cut  out 
superfluous  growths  whenever  the  necessity  lor  it  arises,  and  with 
the  best  results.  A  crowding  of  the  foliage  tends  to  nothing  but 
disaster.  The  blossoms  do  not  set  well,  the  fruit  swells  badly, 
and,  worse  still,  they  have  large  seed  cavities,  are  hollow,  and  have 
neither  weight  nor  quality.    CopiouB  supplies  of  water  are  neces- 


sary to  plants  swelling  the  fruit  about  twice  a  week,  with  a  sprink- 
ling overhead  at  closing  time,  those  in  houses  being  weU  syringed 
both  ways  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  good  moisture  maintained  by 
sprinkling  the  floors,  Ac,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Do  not 
neglect  to  impregnate  the  flowers  daily  of  plants  now  in  blooxn^ 
and  to  go  over  the  plants  frequently  for  the  stopping  or  removal 
of  superfluous  growths.  Keep  the  atmosphere  dry  when  the  fruit 
is  ripening  and  setting,  maintaining  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  to  85°, 
top  neat  70°  at  night,  75°  by  day,  in  dull  weather  admitting  a  little 
air  at  that  if  the  day  be  likely  to  be  fine,  allowing^  the  heat  to  riso 
to  80°,  then  admit  more  air,  increasing  the  ventilation  with  the 
increased  temperature  up  to  85°  or  90°,  closing  at  80°.  A  free  cir- 
culation of  rather  dry  warm  air  greatly  improves  the  finish  and 
quality  of  Melons  when  near  upon  ripening. 

Cucumbers. — Any  frames  that  are  at  liberty  may  yet  be  planted 
with  Cucumbers  upon  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials,  which  will 

give  a  supply  of  fruit  in  September,  and  continue  up  to  near 
hristmas  if  due  regard  be  had  to  lining  the  bed  and  to  protecting 
the  plants  by  mats  over  the  lights  at  night  in  cold  weather.  Let 
plants  in  frames  or  houses  be  cut  over  at  Itost  once  a  week,  re- 
moving exhausted  growths  to  make  room  for  young  bearing 
shoots.  Keep  the  shoots  well  stopped  to  one  joiift  beyond  the  froi^ 
or  at  the  fruit  if  the  plants  are  vigorous  and  showing  no  signs 
of  exhaustion.  Maintain  a  steady  root-action  by  the  necessary 
bottom  heat  and  due  attention  to  watering  two  or  three'  times 
a  week,  affording  the  temperature  top  and  bottom  as  given  for 
Melons.  Syringe  both  ways  in  the  afternoons  of  bright  days  and 
clos^  early,  but  avoid  late  syringing,  for  the  foliage  should  be 
nearly  dry  by  sunset,  and  commence  ventilating  early,  it  being 
important  that  the  foliage  be  not  powerfully  acted  on  hj  the 
sun  without  ventilation  accompanying,  or  the  leaves  wiU  in  all 
probability  be  scorched.  The  autumn  fruiters  should  now  soon 
be  planted  on  ridges  or  raised  hillocks  moderately  firm,  main- 
taining a  moist  and  genial  atmosphere,  and  they  will  grow  away 
freely  and  show  fruit  in  plenty  shortly. 

FLOWEll  GARDEN. 

This  is  now  expected  to  be  at  its  best.  Every  possible  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  have  all  the  surroundings  in  the  best 
order ;  nothing  tends  so  much  to  disfigure  a  place  as  weedy  beds, 
borders,  and  walks.  Weeds  should  be  combated  in  the  small  or 
seedling  state.  Bagged  edgings  are  equally  objectionable,  and 
should  oe  frequently  gone  over  with  the  shears,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  beds  and  1x)rder8  where  available  should  be  given  a 
neat  appearance.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  walks  well  rolled,  and  the  lawn  smooth  by  cutting 
with  the  machine  as  freouently  as  occasion  may  arise,  but  avoid 
cutting  very  close  in  brignt  weather,  as  it  ydll  have  a  tendency  to 
brown  the  grass.  Let  the  machine  be  set  high  in  hot  dry  weather 
so  that  any  uneven  growths  of  grass  only  may  be  cut.  Border 
plants  should  be  attended  to  in  staking  and  tying  as  they  advance 
m  growth,  removing  at  the  .same  time  dead  flowers  and  seed  pods 
from  such  plants  as  are  going  out  of  bloom,  for  want  of  which 
attention  herbaceous  borders  often  have  a  neglected  appearance. 

Pipings  of  Pinks  may  still  be  inserted,  and  any  that  are  rooted 
should  be  potted  off  in  pairs  in  8-inch  pots  placed  on  ashes  in  a 
cold  frame.  Until  the  potting  is  recovered  from  shade  the  plants 
from  bright  sun,  and  then  admit  air  fully.  If  hardened  off  when 
well  rooted  thej  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  intended  to 
bloom.  Carnations  and  Picotees  if  not  yet  layered  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  seed  may  be  sown  in  pans  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  summer  bloom  of  Hoses  is  now  nearly  over ;  all  straggling 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  without  delay,  all  faded  blooms  ana 
seed  pods  be  promptly  removed,  and  every  encouragement  be 
g^ven  the  plants  by  watering  them  overhead  in  dry  weather  and 
copiously  at  the  roots,  mulching  the  soil  afterwards.  Suckers 
from  the  roots  and  robbers  upon  the  stems  of  standards  must  be 
removed  as  they  appear.  Continue  inserting  buds.  Those  in- 
serted early  will  soon  be  sufficiently  forwani  to  have  the  ties 
loosened  or  entirely  removed.  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  other 
gross-feeding  plants  will  require  abundant  supplies  of  water  in 
dry  weather  and  manure  water,  but  mulching  is  preferable,  as  it 
insures  surface-rooting.  Tritomas,  Pampas  Grass,  Jka^  are  liable 
to  suffer  from  drought,  and  should  be  assisted  with  copious  water* 
ings.  Nothing  answers  so  well  as  mulching  the  surface  of  the 
beds  and  borders  in  which  plants  are  grown  that  require  abundant 
supplies  of  water,  as  all  flowering  plants  do  in  a  period  of  drought, 
the  mulching  saving  watering,  msures  more  regular  moisture, 
attracts  the  roots  to  the  surface,  where  they  feed  directly  upon 
the  matter  supplied  to  them.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case 
with  dwarf  Dahlias,  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  plants  free  in  growth  and  affording  large  flowers  in 
quantity. 

The  subtropical  plants  should  be  attended  to  in  staking  and 
tying  betimes,  and  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  putica- 
larly  gross  feeders,  such  as  Cannas,  Castor-oil  plants,  and  Wigan- 
dias.  Carpet  beds  should  be  regularly  trimmed,  for  which  they 
well  repay,  being  always  bright ;  the  heaviest  rain  does  not  talra 
the  colour  out  of  them,  and  hot  dry  weather  only  heightens  their 
beauty.  The  flnest  beds  we  have  seen  this  year  were  carpet  beds, 
which  were  kept  in  fine  order  by  pinching  and  stopping  twice  a  week« 
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Clematis  and  Tropeeolums  -wiU  now,  if  they  have  been  well 
attended  to,  be  in  great  beauty,  and  should  Dave  attention  in 
respect  of  training  for  some  time  longer,  which  is  essential  to  their 
pleasing  appearance  in  dressed  grounds ;  but  where  they  are 
planted  to  cover  old  stumps  and  tninks  of  trees,  for  spreading  on 
and  overhang  rock  or  nooks  and  comers  where  they  can  be  ac- 
commodated with  a  few  sticks  to  afford  support,  anything  like 
trimness  should  be  avoided,  only  slight  training  may  be  resorted 
to  for  the  better  securing  oi  the  object  sought. 

The  propagation  of  biding  plants  for  another  season  must  now 
or  soon  have  attention.  Pelargoniums  that  are  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  leaves  should  be  propagated  forthwith,  inserting 
three  or  four  cuttings  in  a  d-inch  pot  placed  on  ashes  in  a  cold 
frame,  but  with  the  lights  off^  yet  in  readiness  to  afford  protection 
from  heavy  rains.  This  apphes  more  particularly  to  tne  choice 
moderate-growing  varieties,  but  any  free  growers  as  well  as  the 
green-leaved  varieties  strike  freely  inserted  in  poor  soil  in  the  full 
sun,  taking  them  up  and  potting  when  well  rooted.  If  stock 
plants  of  such  as  Altemantheras,  Coleus,  Iresine,  Ac,  were  not 
reserved  for  propagating  from  cuttings  should  be  struck  at  once, 
so  as  to  have  strong  well-established  plants  h^  autumn,  without 
which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  wmter  satisfactorily.  Those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  reserve  garden  will  find  the  benefit 
of  it  now,  as  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  annoying  to  be  cutting  the 
plants  in  the  flower  garden  directly  they  begin  to  fill  the  beds  ; 
and  unless  carefully  done  unsightly  gaps  are  made  and  a  quantity 
of  bloom  removed,  which  is  undesirable,  and  with  a  reserve  garden 
unnecessary. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — ^Toxicophliea  Thunbergii  and  T.  spectabile  are  very  de- 
sirable plants,  not  unlike  a  Gardenia  in  growth,  the  flowers  borne 
in  corymbs  like  an  Ixora  but  much  smaller,  white,  and  deliciously 
fragrant,  a  few  flowers  scenting  a  large  house.  They  do  well  in 
sandy  peat,  and  must  not  be  overpotted.  They  flower  freely  in  a 
small  state.  Young  plants  of  Gardenias  that  were  struck  about 
this  time  last  year  or  early  this  spring  will  need  a  shift  into  8  or 
V-inch  pots,  according  to  their  strength,  which  should  be  given  at 
once,  as  nothing  injures  young  plants  so  much  as  allowing  them 
to  become  root-bound.  If  a  batch  of  plants  well  set  with  buds 
and  which  have  been  rested  for  a  short  time  be  placed  in  bottom 
heat  and  afforded  a  brisk  moist  top  heat  they  will  come  in  useful 
when  flowers  are  becoming  scarce. 

Gloxinias  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  should  have  water  gradually 
withheld,  and  when  the  tops  go  off  place  the  pots  on  a  moist 
bottom,  where  there  is  a  temperature  of  about  45°,  in  which  they 
winter  safely.  Late- flowering  plants  should  have  a  position  near 
the  plass  shaded  from  bright  sun  and  be  well  supplied  with  water, 
liquid  manure  being  given  after  the  flowers  snow.  Achimenes 
should  not  be  dried  off  too  quickly,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but 
must  have  water  to  prevent  severe  flagging.  Plants  in  flower 
are  the  better  of  shade  from  bright  sun,  but  anything  like  gloom 
is  not  promotive  of  sturdy  gprowth  and  free  flowering ;  therefore 
keep  plants  for  late  bloom  near  the  glass  with  no  more  shade 
than  to  prevent  scorching,  affording  them  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  staking  and  tyine  as  required.  Tvdeeas  should  have  every 
encouragement  to  make  a  good  growtn,  with  similar  treatment 
to  Achuaenes  as  to  light,  watering,  Ac.  G^snera  exoniensis, 
G.  zebrina,  and  G.  zebrina  splendens  coming  on  for  winter  bloom 
must  have  a  position  near  the  glass  to  keep  the  growths  sturdy 
and  the  leaves  in  good  colour,  affording  them  water  copiously, 
but  avoid  overdoing  it,  which  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  overdry- 
ness.  G^snera  Cooperi  and  G.  Donkelaari,  and  others  of  that 
section  coming  on  for  second  bloom  should  be  encouraged  with 
-weak  Us^uid  manure,  and  kept  in  a  light  position. 

Francisceas  that  have  completed  their  growth  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  cooler  and  drier  house  to  firm  the  wood.  Any  early- 
flowered  plants  that  have  made  a  good  growth  and  been  exposed 
to  light  may  be  kept  cool  and  airy  for  a  few  weeks,  then  if  placed 
in  brisk  moist  heat  they  will  come  into  flower  in  late  September 
and  October,  and  be  very  acceptable. 

AUamandas  and  Dipladenias  that  have  been  for  some  time  in 
bloom  will  have  the  flowering  prolonged  by  copious  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  about  every  other  time  they  require  watering. 
These  and  other  climbers  of  free  growth  planted  out  should  have 
free  waterings  with  liquid  manure,  .^schynanthus  plants  in  sus- 
pended baskets  or  suspended  pots  must  not  lade  for  water,  but 
an  excess  is  equally  pernicious,  both  extremes  causing  them  to 
cast  the  flowers.  Few  plants  equal  them  in  late  summer  and 
antumn^  it  being  remarkable  that  they  are  not  more  frequently  seen. 

All  winter-flowering  plants,  such  as  Plumba^  rosea,  P.  coccinea 
superba,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana, 
Bianthemum  pulcheilum,  Aphelandras  crista ta,  aurantiaca,  auran- 
tiaca  Roezli ;  Euphorbia  jacquiniteflora,  Centropogon  Lucyanus, 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans^  Ac,  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
strong  growth  by  keeping  them  near  the  glass,  or  where  they 
will  receive  plenty  of  light  in  a  growing  temperature,  syringing 
them  ever^  evenmg  to  xeep  thripe  and  red  spider  under.  The 
last  pinchmg  should  now  be  given  to  Euphoroia  jacquiniAflora, 
as,  if  deferr^  until  late,  the  growths  will  be  weak  and  will  not 
flower  satisfactorily. 


Stove  plants  during  hot  weather  require  abundant  atmospheric 
moisture,  syringing  morning  and  afternoon,  the  latter  at  about 
5  P.M.  or  earlier,  being  regulated  by  the  time  of  closing,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  foliage  mainly  dry  before  nightfall.  Admit 
a  little  air  at  75*»,  increase  it  with  the  temperature  after  80*^  is 
reached,  running  up  to  85°  or  90°,  and  close  at  80°,  and  if  it  rise  to 
86°  or  90°  from  sun  the  plants  will  enjoy  it. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Henry  Boiler,  73,  South  Row,  Kensal  New  Town,  London,  W.— 
Catalogue  of  Succulent  PlanU, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors,* 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as 
doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

WniDOW  GRBKNHorsE  (5. 5.).— "Wo  cannot  recommend  any  tradesmen. 
Befer  to  our  advertising  columns. 

WiSLOW  Fencikq  (9.  Steni(m).—1\.  would  not  injure  cattle  that  ate  its 
leaves. 

Address  {A  Lover  of  Rou  fiftoifO— Write  to  Mr.  Duffield,  Ironmonger, 
Slough,  who  can,  Mr .  Turner  Informs  us,  supply  you  with  what  you  require. 

Diseased  Leaves  (C.  F.).— They  are  all  mildewed.  The  only  remedy  is 
the  repeated  application  of  flowers  o£  sulphur. 

Bweet  WiLLlAjiS  AND  ANTIRRHINUMS  (TT.  C.).— The  flowers  of  the 
Dianthoses  are  diversifled  In  colour  and  represent  a  good  strain.  The 
Antirrhinums  are  varied,  and  similar  to  those  you  haye  previously  sent  to  as, 
and  of  which  we  hare  spoken  approvingly. 

Various  (CHcXvO-— Sprinkle  Scotch  anufl  over  the  haunts  of  the  crickets. 
Add  some  landy  aoil  to  the  clayey  herbaoeoos  border,  and  the  same  sandy 
soil  would  suit  the  Lilies  in  the  low  ground.  Wo  cannot  name  a  plant 
from  leaves  only. 

STOVE,  Greenhouse,  and  Herraceous  Plants  (IT.  ir.).— Consult 
the  nearest  florist,  who  will  know  your  houses,  &o. 

Mignonette  Culture  {(kmitnumort  JVotiiul).— Enrich  your  light  sandy 
loam  with  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  water  thoroughly  in  dry  weather,  and 
von  will  have  no  further  trouble.  The  browning  of  the  foliage  and  prema- 
ture decay  of  your  Mignonette  is  caused  by  poverty  of  soil,  and  probably  also 
by  drought.    Mignonette  loves  a  generous  diet  and  well  repays  us  for  it. 

Growing  Grapes  without  Artificial  Heat  (fT.  J/".  0.).— "Lin- 
colnshire Gardener"  la  quite  right  and  you  may  safely  follow  his 
advice.  The  note  by  ••  PRACTICALIBT "  should  be  regarded  by  you  as  a 
scientific  hint  to  growers  of  delicate  Grapes  in  what  are  termed  late  vineries. 
So  regarded  it  is  really  valuable  and  does  not  clash  with  that  of  our  other 
correspondent.  Only  take  care  to  plant  hardy  sorts  of  proved  excellence, 
to  afford  a  free  and  abundant  circulation  of  air  among  foliage  and  fruit,  and 
you  will  have  very  little  loss  from  scalding. 

Cucumbers  Prbsbrvinq  (/.  R.  fl.).— We  do  not  remember  the  notes  on 
preserving  them  ih  the  earth. 

ROSES  {J.  8.  IT).— We  know  of  no  book  such  as  you  name.  Our  **  Garden 
Manual "  contains  full  directions. 

Geranium  L'Bleqantb  not  Flowerino  {A  Comtant  aubteriber)^— 
The  paucity  of  flowers  la  attributable  to  one  of  two  oauses— smallness  of  the 
plants,  or  richness  of  the  soil,  or  to  both  in  combination.  In  very  rich  soil 
growth  is  always  made  at  the  expense  of  blossom.  Take  the  cuttings  for 
next  season's  stock  as  soon  as  possible,  give  the  young  plants  rich  soil  while 
in  pots  to  induce  a  free  growth  during  winter  and  spring,  but  let  the  soil  of 
the  flower  bed  in  which  you  plant  them  next  summer  be  poor,  and  you  will 
no  doubt  have  plenty  of  flowers. 

Cyclamens  after  Flowering  (/tfem).— They  reonire  a  partial  rest, 
but  not  by  any  means  a  drying-ofl,  a  cool  shaded  place  outdoors  being 
suitable  for  them.  When  signs  of  growth  appear  the  plants  should  be  re- 
potted, removing  carefully  a  good  portion  of  the  old  soil,  and  potting  in  pots 
the  same  size  as  before  or  slightly  Uurger,  using  light  turfy  compost ;  afto:- 
wards  pUwje  in  cool  frames,  or  the  phints  may  be  planted  out  in  rich  Uglit 
sou  and  potted  in  September.  They  do  not  usually  improve  after  they  have 
flowered  for  four  or  flve  years,  and  it  Is  advisable  to  raise  a  few  plants  from 
seed  every  second  year  to  insure  a  stock  of  vigorous  plants. 

Thrips  on  Carnations  (D.  (7.).— We  cannot  suggest  any  better  means 
ol  driving  the  insects  from  the  flowers  than  syringing  them  copiouslyjmd 
frequently  with  pure  water.  Tlic  application  of  an  insecticide  would  either 
Injure  the  blooms  or  spoil  their  perfume.  Thrips  are  seldom  prevalent  In 
showery  weather,  hence  we  advise  syringlngs  to.  be  applied  early  in  tiie 
morning  and  again  towards  evening. 

AUCHUSA  ITALICA  (/cf<TO).— This  hardy  border  perennial  is  readily  in- 
creased from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  at  once  In  the  open  border,  the 
seedlings  being  transpUmted  6  inches  apart  as  soon  as  they  are  largo  enough 
to  be  handled,  and  subsequently  planted  in  their  blooming  positions,  ino 
plants  may  also  be  Increased  by  root-dlvislon  In  the  autumn.  Inoorpomto 
leaf  BoU,  lime  rubbish,  or  any  gritty  matter,  also  soot,  with  the  strong  sou  or 
your  border,  and  you  wiU  succeed  in  growing  herbaoeotxs  plants  weU. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Vines  (/.  W.  L.).—As  your  Vinos  were  planted 
this  year  in  a  new  border  14  feet  wide,  we  do  not  think  they  require  any 
liquid  manure.  Assuming  that  the  border  Is  good  and  the  Vines  In  a  f^ 
degree  healthy,  the  one  bunch  on  each  Vine  wiU  not  be  exhaustive.  We  do 
not  approve  of  Inducing  a  succulent  growth  by  the  application  of  sUmulMts 
when  the  Vines  are  young,  but  prefer  moderately  strong,  short-jomtea, 
hard  canes  with  prominent  buds.  As  your  Vine  border  is  inside  soak  it 
thoroughly  with  pure  water.  If  you  are  anxious  to  try  a  stimulant,  mix 
half  an  ounce  of  guano  in  each  gaUon  of  water  and  apply  immediately  after 
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it  ig  mixed,  but  nnlesB  your  Yiues  ore  weak  we  do  not  advise  any  >nch 
application  this  year. 

Insects  on  Melons  (A  Subscriber).— The  leaves  sent  contain  evident 
tzaoes  of  red  spider  and  BUght  traoee  of  thrips.  As  the  plants  are  trained  to 
a  trelliB  overhead  you  need  have  no  difllculty  in  cleansing  the  leaves  and 
securing  a  crop  of  fruit.  Byringe  the  plants  thoroughly  twice  a  day,  except 
a  period  of  dull  weather  occur,  when  once  a  day  will  be  sufficient.  Apply 
the  water  directly  to  the  under  sides  of  every  leaf  with  some  force,  taking 
care,  however,  not  to  injure  the  foliage.  Do  this  tuitil  several  flowers  com- 
mence expanding,  then  keep  the  plants  drier  until  the  fruits  have  set,  then 
syringe  as  before  until  they  approach  the  ripening  stage.  Keep  the  roots 
healthy  and  well  fed.  Pinch  the  laterals  as  they  grow,  not  letting  the 
growths  become  tangled  and  crowded,  and  then  having  much  to  cut  out  at 
one  time.  VentiUte  early  and  close  early.  Do  not  let  the  minimum  night 
temperature  fall  below  65^  and  in  due  time  yon  will  have  good  fruit. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  iT.).— No  one  can  name  a  plant  from  the  fragment 
of  a  leaf,  and  the  frond  has  no  spores.  (L.  II.). — It  is  an  Aloe,  but  we  are 
unable  to  name  the  species  from  the  scrap  of  leaf  sent.  (7)fro). — 1,  Ceu- 
taurea  Scabiosa ;  3,  Potentilla  formosa ;  S,  Aconitum  versicolor ;  4,  Bad 
specimen ;  6,  Epilobium  angustifoliuu ;  6,  Polystichum  Lonchitis. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE   CHRONICLE. 


HARVESTING  OF  WHEAT. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gjreat  consequence  t6  commence  the  cutting  of 
wheat  at  the  right  time,  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  value  of  both 
grain  and  straw,  the  latter  being  now  much  more  valuable  than 
at  any  former  period,  and  ib  in  fact  sometimes  of  as  much  value 
per  acre  as^the  grain  in  those  seasons  when  the  yield  is  deficient. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
best  time  of  cutting  to  secure  grain  of  first-rate  quality  is  also 
the  most  likely  to  save  the  straw  of  the  most  value.  The  period 
of  growth  or  ripeness  for  cutting  wheat  is  usually  indicated  by 
the  colour  of  the  straw ;  but  the  surest  way  is  to  examine  the 
com,  and  if  upon  pressure  there  is  no  milk-like  moisture  in  it, 
then  the  grain  will  be  fit  for  cutting,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed 
when  once  ripe  the  more  injury  it  receives.  Although  the  sun 
has  great  power  for  good  in  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  yet  it 
has  also  power  for  evil  by  damaging  the  sample  and  gradually 
changing  the  colour,  thickening  the  bran  and  reducing  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  flour.  Besides  this,  when  wheat  is  cut  early 
and  set  up  into  shocks  it  is  safer  from  damage  by  rain  than  when 
standing,  because  when  in  sheaf  a  small  portion  only  would 
sprout  in  a  wet  harvest,  whereas  if  left  standing  the  com  may 
sprout  as  it  stands  or  be  wliipped  out  by  the  wind. 

In  cutting  wheat  the  straw  should  always  be  dry,  for  if  cut  and 
tied  when  wet  it  wiU  never  properly  become  dry  again  without 
opening  the  sheaves,  which  is  a  matter  attended  with  serious 
waste  and  loss.  Nor  should  the  com  ever  be  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  land  in  grip  and  untied,  as  in  case  of  rain  both  straw  and 
grain  will  receive  more  or  less  injury.  The  method  of  cutting 
wheat  upon  the  home  farm  most  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
the  size  of  the  farm  and  whether  machinery  is  available  or  not.  If 
it  is  available  there  is  no  means  of  cutting  and  securing  the  grain 
with  so  little  loss  and  delay  as  by  the  use  of  the  reaping  machine, 
the  best  being  that  made  by  McCormick  &,  Co.,  whose  agents  are 
Waite,  Bumell,  A  Co.,  228,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.O., 
with  self-binder  attached.  The  binding  is  done  by  wire,  and  has 
now  been  proved  to  be  effective.  There  is,  however,  some  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  wire ;  but  some  trials  have  taken  place,  using 
twine  or  other  materials  for  binding  the  sheaves,  which  is  not 
yet  held  to  be  done  with  advantage  as  compared  with  wire. 

Now  on  many  of  the  small  farms  the  purchase  of  such  expensive 
machinery  cannot  always  be  considered  a  prudent  investment. 
In  such  cases  we  must  fall  back  upon  hand  labour  unless  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  hiring  the  reaper  and  mower,  in  which  case 
the  hire  will  be  money  well  spent,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
best  work  being  made,  but  also  by  the  celerity  with  which  the 
harvest  operations  can  be  carried  out  and  fine  weather  being 
made  the  most  of.  We  can  recollect  various  seasons  during  the 
past  fifty  years  when  upon  some  farms  nearly  all  the  wheat  was 
cut  and  stacked  without  rain,  but  upon  adjoining  farms  we  have 
noticed  that  no  wheat  had  been  secured,  a  succession  of  wet 
weather  having  caused  serious  loss,  and  showing  the  propriety 


of  cutting  and  carting  the  com  when  it  is  ready  without  reference 
to  other  comparatively  unimportant  farm  work.  In  cases  where 
machinery  is  not  available  upon  the  home  farm  the  manager 
must  of  necessity  continue  to  conduct  the  harvest  work  by  hand 
labonr.  It  then  becomes  a  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cutting 
the  wheat,  whether  by  reaping,  fagging,  or  mowing.  The  cost 
of  reaping  is  more  than  by  the  other  methods,  and  it  is  only  to 
be  recommended  where  there  is  clover  or  abundance  of  grass  and 
weeds  amongst  the  com.  In  this  case  it  is  desirable  to  cut  the 
straw  high  enough  to  leave  the  weeds  behind  and  the  clover 
untouched,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  for  green  fodder  further  on  in 
the  autumn.  Fagging  when  well  done  by  men  who  are  aocna- 
tomed  to  the  work  is  a  cleaner  and  better  way  of  cutting  than 
mowing,  because  it  can  be  done  where  the  com  is  laid  or  lodged^ 
whereas  the  scythe  can  only  be  used  with  effect  where  the  wheat 
stands  upright.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  sheaves 
when  fagged  or  mowed.  In  both  methods  the  sheaves  are  hollow 
and  loose,  so  that  in  case  they  take  rain  it  soon  dries  out  again  ; 
but  when  wheat  is  reaped  and  the  sheaves  are  tied  tight,  especi- 
ally when  the  sheaves  are  large,  if  they  once  get  wet  inside  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  dry  without  untying,  and  this  applies  to  both 
hand  labour  and  machine- tied  com.  Sheaves  ought,  therefore, 
never  to  be  more  than  12  or  14  inches  through  at  the  bond.  After 
the  com  is  cut  and  tied  the  sheaves  should  be  set  up  in  shocks, 
about  ten  sheaves  in  each ;  and  when  they  are  get  out  at  bottom 
and  settled  into  each  other  at  top  the  rain  is  excluded  nicely,  and 
the  shocks  are  not  likely  to  be  thrown  down  by  wind.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  plan  in  exposed  situations  to  make  the  shocks 
round,  with  about  the  same  number  of  sheaves  in  each.  When 
the  com  is  much  laid  It  cannot  be  cut  with  the  scythe  without 
loss,  and  fagg^g  will  then  be  found  the  only  way  to  cut  the  com 
most  advantageously. 

Carting  the  corn  to  stack  so  as  to  prevent  heating  is  one  of  the 
most  important  operations  during  the  harvest,  for  the  grain  of 
wheat  heated  is  useless  and  unsaleable  for  general  purposes. 
Nothing  but  experience  will  teach  the  farmer  the  right  time  to 
take  the  corn  to  stack,  for  in  case  weeds  are  found  amongst  the 
com  to  any  great  extent  it  will  require  probably  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  the  field  ;  but  when  the  wheat  is  fully  ripe  and  without 
weeds,  if  the  weather  is  .dry  and  hot  and  the  sheaves  have  not 
taken  rain,  they  may  be  carted  to  rick  about  three  or  four  days 
after  cutting.  And  often  when  dead  ripe  the  com  may  be  carted 
to  stack  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  and  tied ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  best  samples  of  grain  are  those  which  are  obtained  from 
the  earliest  cut  and  earliest  secured,  when  once  it  is  ready  and 
not  likely  to  heat  in  the  rick  or  mow.  No  farm  should  be  without 
the  elevator  and  horse  gear  for  rick-making. 

In  stacking  wheat  it  is  of  consequence  as  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  ricks.  It  may  also  be  stacked  in  a  difficult  time  much 
sooner  than  it  can  be  mowed  in  a  bam,  particularly  if  the  ricks 
are  not  made  too  large.  We  like  them  best  to  consist  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  waggonloads  of  sheaves.  It  is  a  common 
method  in  some  districts  to  make  the  ricks  oblong,  but  we  like 
the  round  stacks  best,  as  there  is  not  so  much  outside,  and  the 
thatch  is  not  disturbed  so  much  by  the  wind.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  plan  to  put  two  ricks  near  enoagh  together  for  the 
thrashing  machine  to  dispose  of  both  without  moving  the  machine. 
The  straw,  too,  may  then  be  made  up  into  a  single  rick  and 
thatched  for  sale  or  preserved  for  use.  Moderate-sized  ricks  are 
not  so  likely  to  heat,  and  are  more  easily  thrashed  of  a  short  day 
in  the  winter  or  when  the  weather  turns  out  adversely.  Ricks, 
however,  intended  to  be  held  over  until  the  following  summer 
should  not  be  made  upon  the  ground,  but  arc  best  placed  upon 
a  stand  in  order  to  preserve  the  grain  from  the  depredations  of 
rats  and  mice,  iron  stands  being  the  best. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Morse  Labour  now  consists  of  working  the  fallows,  some  of 
which  will  be  in  preparation  for  wheat  or  winter  oats.  As  soon 
as  the  peas  or  winter  beans  are  harvested  the  land  may  be  rafter- 
ploughed — that  is,  half  ploughed — and  then  scarified  crossways 
twice.    It  may  then  be  harrowed,  rolled,  drc,  and  by  this  means 
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the  gTMS  and  weeds  will  be  kept  on  the  surface  instead  of  being 
boried  under  the  soil  by  whole  ploughing.  This  plan  will  enable 
the  land  to  be  worked  with  the  chain  harrow,  and  the  best  imple- 
ment we  hare  seen  for  this  and  all  other  purposes  where  the  chain 
harrow  is  required  is  the  latest  inrention  of  Howard's  flexible 
chain  harrow.  This  implement  we  greatly  approve  for  general 
prnposes ;  hj  its  use  the  grass  and  weeds  are  drawn  together,  and 
may  then  with  the  least  amount  of  hand  or  horse  labour  be  carted 
awajr  to  heap  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Horse-hoeing  will  still  be 
required  for  the  latest  Swedes  and  turnips,  and  we  have  often 
found  it  a  ^^ood  plan  to  entirely  cut  up  the  weeds  between  the 
rows  of  turnips.  Instead  of  going  once  with  the  horse  hoe  between 
the  lines  we  do  the  work  at  twice,  holding  hard  up  to  the  line  on 
one  side,  and  so  continue  throughout  the  field.  After  two  or  three 
days  we  go  over  the  field  again  and  hold  the  hoe  hard  up  on  the 
other  side,  and  should  any  of  the  plants  be  partially  buned  with 
the  loose  earth  they  will  have  had  time  to  release  themselves  and 
become  erect  between  the  first  and  second  operation.  By  hoeing 
hard  up  to  the  lines  in  each  hoeing  the  weeds  will  have  been  more 
completely  rooted  up  than  th^  would  by  the  horse  hoe  only  pass- 
ing once  between  the  lines.  The  horses  will  also  be  employed  in 
reaping  such  com  as  may  be  ripe,  either  rye,  winter  oats,  white 
Canadian  oats,  &c.,  the  latter  bemg  a  very  early  sort.  We  saw  a 
sample  of  this  variety  sold  in  a  southern  county  corn  market  on 
19th  of  July  last,  the  grain  weighing  46  lbs.  per  bushel.  In  this 
case  the  land  being  cleared  of  the  crop  so  early  there  is  a  capital 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  stubble  turnips,  perhaps 
even  better  than  if  sown  after  an  expensive  fallow  preparation. 
The  odd  horse  will  be  engaged  in  collecting  hedge  trimmings  for 
burning,  also  carting  clover  for  hoises,  cattle,  and  pigs.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  succession  of  green  food  should  l^  insured  as 
much  as  possible  by  looking  forward  and  taking  care  that  if  possible 
a  third  cutting  of  clover  may  be  obtained  ;  or  green  fodder  may 
be  available  where  vetches  and  oats  have  been  sown  in  admixture. 
We  have  seen  lately  some  veiy  promising  crops  of  this  kind  sown 
after  trifolium  cut  up  for  cattle,  and  in  other  cases  after  vetches 
and  oats  cut  up.  The  advantage  of  this  late  cropping  for  green 
fodder  is  great.  If  this  has  not  been  provided  it  may  be  well  to 
reserve  a  piece  of  second-cut  meadow  grass,  and  we  have  some 
now  which  bids  fair  to  be  capital  food  for  norses,  &c.j  as  late  as 
the  months  of  September  and  October.  We  have  often  grown 
capital  crops  of  clover  when  seeded  in  the  wheat,  and  the  com  cut 
high  enough  to  reserve  the  clover  untouched  ;  it  will  then  on  the 
average  of  seasons  produce  a  valuable  crop  of  green  fodder  until 
the  early  frosts  of  November  begin.  In  this  plan  of  feeding  the 
horses  do  much  better  than  by  feeding  on  hay,  and  the  longer  the 
hay  feeding  for  horses  can  l>e  deferred  the  better.  It  has  some- 
times been  imagined  that  cutting  the  young  clover  in  the  autumn 
would  injure  the  produce  in  the  following  summer,  but  we  have 
never  found  it  so  ,*  in  fact  it  is  much  better  than  close  feeding  by 
sheep,  which  is  a  common  practice.  As  soon  as  the  second  cutting 
of  clover  is  carted,  the  land  being  intended  for  wheat,  the  sooner 
tlie  yard  dung  is  carted  out  and  spread  thereon  the  better.  The 
ploughing  and  pressing  should  follow  immediately,  as  early 
ploughed  lea  ground  is  sure  to  give  the  best  preparation  for 
wheat,  more  especially  upon  the  loamy  and  mixed  soib. 

Hand  Labour. — The  men  not  engaged  in  harvest  work  will  be 
now  employed  in  hand-hoeiug  the  turnips,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  only  to  leave  them  singly,  but  leave  the  strongest 
plants,  for  these  will  always  bring  the  best  bulbs.  When  down 
ewes  are  kept  for  producing  early  lambs  this  is  the  time  to  turn 
out  the  rams.  The  best  kind  of  down  ewes  for  this  purpose  is  not 
the  Hampshire  downs  but  the  Dorsetshire  downs,  as  they  will 
generallv  offer  to  the  ram  earlier  than  the  Hampshire  downs.  As 
many  of  the  Dorset  flocks  are  descended  by  crossing  from  the 
homed  sheep  they  will  in  consequence  breed  sooner  in  the  vear, 
and  bring  a  greater  number  of  lambs ;  the  shepherds  will  there- 
fore be  now  required  to  give  the  ewes  a  constant  change  of  fresh 
grass,  saintfoin,  vetches,  Ac. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  INCUBATORS. 

The  forthcoming  trial  of  incubators  at  Hemel  Hempstead  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  who  keep  poultry 
whether  for  pleasure  or  proflt.  English  springs  do  not  improve, 
and  year  by  year  we  hear  increasing  complaints  among  amateurs 
of  exhibition  poultry  that  they  cannot  procure  sitting  hens  in  the 
early  months,  and  that  consequently  their  chances  of  -success  at 
the  chicken  snows  are  much  lessened.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  regard  poultry  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  would  find 
their  profits  immenselv  increased  if  any  reliable  incubator  were 
introduced,  which  would  not  only  obviate  the  trouble  of  a  multi- 
tude of  sitting  hens  and  coops,  but  would  also  insure  the  hatching 
of  abundance  of  chickens  at  tne  time  desired.  As  far  as  we  know 
this  will  be  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  competition  of  the 
kind  will  have  ever  taken  place  on  satisfactory  and  e<^uitable  con- 
ditions. A  prize  was  last  year  offered  for  the  best  mcubator  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  Show,  but  the  award  was,  we  believe,  made 
solely  with  reference  to  the  apparent  ingenuity  of  the  instrument 
and  the  consequent  probability  of  its  success.    It  need  hardly  be 


pointed  out  that  this  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  delusive  test. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  put  in  eggs  incubated  in  the 
natural  manner  about  to  hatch  at  the  time  of  trial ;  the  apparent 
success  would  be  sure  to  influence  most  judges,  however  anxious 
to  make  fair  awards.  Could  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity insure  success  in  artificial  hatching  assuredly  it  would  be 
commoner  than  it  is. 

Interesting  to  us  as  the  subject  is,  we  are  almost  tired  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  incubators,  each  with  some  carefully 
elaborated  method  for  the  imitation  of  Nature,  especiallv  as  to 
the  moisture  to  which  eggs  are  near]]^  always  subjected.  Un- 
fortunately in  practice  many  of  these  instruments  are  not  found 
to  correspond  to  the  anticipations  of  them  formed  in  theory.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  depreciate  the  scientific  care  with 
which  such  inventions  have  been  worked  out.  but  it  does  seem  a 
little  provoking  that  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  this  nine* 
teenth  century  of  grace  cannot  accomplish  what  was  performed 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  those  whom  we  are  wont  to  consider 
mere  empirics.  Some  weeks  ago  we  sketched  the  earlier  history 
of  artificial  incubation,  and  were  on  the  ^oint  of  proceeding  to 
discuss  incubators  of  the  present  day,  hoping  from  statistics  sent 
us  to  compare  the  various  mstruments  now  in  use.  Many  fanciers 
kindly  sent  us  their  experience,  but  the  results  were  so  extra- 
oidinarily  different  that  we  could  really  base  little  upon  them, 
and  every  month  seemed  to  bring  to  our  notice  some  fresh  inven- 
tion or  adaptation  of  one ;  so  we  decided  to  postpone  the  subject 
for  a  time,  believing  it  fairer  to  wait  till  we  could  draw  conclusions 
from  wider  experiments,  or  till  we  could  ourselves  watch  and,  if 
possible,  compare  some  of  the  most)  famous  instruments.  This 
meliminary  work  will  to  a  considerable  extent  be  done  for  us  at 
Hemel  Hempstead  next  September.  The  scheme  is  certainly  a 
most  praiseworthy  and  spirited  one,  and  the  •  promoters  of  it  de- 
serve our  hearty  thanks.  The  contest  begins  at  6  a.m.  on  Sep- 
tember 5th  and  ends  at  noon  on  September  26th,  at  which  time 
the  prize  of  £25  (a  most  hberal  one)  will  be  awsrded  to  the  in- 
cubator which  has  produced  the  largest  per-centage  of  living 
chickens  from  fertile  eggs. 

All  the  conditions  of  the  contest  are  worth  studying.  The 
incubators  are  to  be  delivered  on  August  31st,  and  will  be  worked 
by  and  solely  under  the  charge  of  a  special  committee^ne  of 
whom  is,  we  believe,  an  enpneer,  throughout  the  trial.  We  fear 
the  four  intervening  ^ys  will  be  found  hardly  time  enough  to  un- 
pack the  incubators,  get  them  into  working  order,  and  master  the 
principles  of  duly  regulating  each  one,  at  least  ii  those  entered 
require  anything  like  the  preliminary  care  which  some  that  have 
been  under  our  own  inspection  do.  'This  strikes  us  as  the  weak 
point  of  the  regulations.  Should,  however,  any  difficult  arise 
on  this  score  it  might^erhaps,  be  obviated  by  postponing  the 
contest  a  day  or  two.  We  heartily  approve  of  the  determination 
to  test  the  machines  independently  of  their  inventors  from 
written  directions  alone.  If  only  time  and  care  are  taken  to  get 
over  the  prehminary  difficulties  of  regelating  the  heat  of  each  one 
severally,  this  method  is  obviously  the  fairest.  It  is  a  great  point 
of  merit  in  an  incubator  to  be  easily  worked  by  a  purchaser  from 
printed  directions.  We  were  last  winter  staying  with  a  friend 
who  was  trying  one  of  a  make  of  which  we  heard  much  boasting 
a  year  or  two  ago.  The  manufacturer  asserted  that  tmder  his 
care  the  identical  instmment  had  worked  capitally,  yet  in  the 
hands  of  a  most  intelligent  person  with  full  written  directions 
nothing  like  the  desired  temperature  could  be  kept  up.  If  incu- 
bators are  to  be  of  real  use  they  must  be  suitable  for  general 
mtroduction,  and  they  can  only  so  be  if  their  management  is 
simple  and  comprehensible  to  ordinary  unscientific  mortals. 

Lastly, "  a  report  of  the  working  and  results  of  each  incubator 
will  be  published  after  the  competitions."  We  look  forward  to 
this  as  likely  to  be  of  great  value,  for  we  may  thereby  leam  at 
what  point  some  particular  machine  fails  which  may  have  been 
working  well  up  to  that  point,  and  so  it  may  turn  out  that  one 
which  is  not  absolutely  successful  in  this  contest  may  be  capable 
of  being  advanced  towards  perfection.  On  the  whole  we  hail  the 
contest  with  much  pleasure.  We  hear  that  it  has  been  criticised 
in  some  quarters,  but  for  our  own  part  we  never  fail  to  rejoice 
at  such  schemes  set  on  foot  by  those  who  can  derive  no  profit 
from  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  give  much  valuable  time  and 
attention  for  the  good  of  their  neighbours  and  fellow  fanciers.— C. 

OPEN  TIME  FOR  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

August  1st  being  the  end  of  the  close  time  for  British  birds 
practical  bird-catchers  and  the  "bird  frighteners,"  as  non-pro- 
fessionals are  called,  will  begm  their  operations.  Soft-meat  and 
seed-eating  birds  will  be  taken  by  the  "  pull  net."  A  pull  net 
varies  from  6  to  14  yards  in  length,  and  covers  from  12  to  20  feet 
in  width  ;  the  bird-catcher  works  it  with  a  string,  standing  about 
20  yards  away.  The  best  time  for  seeing  these  nets  in  full  opera- 
tion is  at  daybreak  on  commons,  waste  lands,  or  seed-growers* 
grounds.  After  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  catching  ceases 
to  a  great  extent,  for  the  birds  having  fed  "  lay  up."  Towards 
the  evening  the  birds  again  work  the  feeding  places,  but  the  bird- 
catchers  generally  have  then  left  the  groimcL    During  ordinary 
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weather  the  birds  are  lured  by  decoy  birds.  Decoy  birds  used  are 
of  the  same  SDecies  as  the  hiiOB  sought  to  be  caught  The  furthest 
decoy  bird  will  be  placed  in  his  cage  20  or  30  yards  away  from  the 
net.  The  wild  birds  are  attracted  by  the  song  of  the  decoy  to 
within  sight  of  the  net ;  the  wild  bird  is  brought  still  nearer  by 
other  decoys  until  within  sight  of  the  "  brace  bird,"  which  has 
been  trained  to  his  business.  A  piece  of  bobbin  or  other  soft 
material  is  made  into  a  figure  of  8,  and  the  bird  is  placed  into  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  is  not  hurt,  but  so  that  he  has  free  use 
of  his  wings  and  legs.  A  swivel  is  attached  to  the  underneath 
part  of  the  brace,  and  a  length  of  4  or  6  inches  then  attaches  the 
bird  on  to  the  "  flurr  stick."  The  "  flurr  stick,"  by  an  ingenious 
but  simple  contrivance,  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  the  means 
of  a  string  at  the  will  of  the  catcher.  When  the  wild  birds  are 
approaching  the  string  is  pulled,  and  the  "  brace  bird  "  is  raised 
up  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  stick.  Upon  the  lowering  of  the  stick 
the  brace  bird  "  shows  wing  "—that  is,  he  begins  to  flutter,  as  if 
settling  on  the  ground.  The  wild  birds  imagine  that  the  brace 
bird  has  found  out  a  feeding  ground,  and  they  come  to  share  in 
the  spoil.  The  instant  the  birds  have  settled  on  the  ground  the 
bird-catcher  pulls  the  pull-line  sharply,  and  the  nets  are  over  in  a 
moment.  Even  when  the  birds  cannot  make  up  their  minds,  and 
will  not  come  within  reach  of  the  ground,  the  experienced  catcher 
will  strike  them  into  the  net  when  hovering  within  8  feet  of  the 
ground.  The  takes  vary  from  one  bird  to  five  or  six  dozen  at  one 
pull.  The  birds  are  carefully  taken  out  of  the  net  and  immediately 
placed  in  cages,  called  "  store  cages."  The  doors  of  these  cages 
are  at  the  top,  and  made  with  the  leg  of  a  stocking  fastened  on  ; 
a  usual  wooden  door  would  not  answer,  as  the  birds  might  slip  out 
when  fresh  additions  were  made.  All  kinds  of  British  birds,  from 
a  Wren  up  to  a  Rook,  can  be  taken  in  the  pull  net.  During  ordi- 
nary weather  the  nets  are  worked  by  decoy  and  **  flurr  birds  "  on 
the  open  lands  j  during  the  hot  weather,  such  as  at  present  pre- 
vails, the  nets  are  worked  on  the  margins  of  brooks,  lakes,  or 
ponds.  Birds  will  go  for  miles  to  a  clear  running  gravelly- 
bottomed  stream.  An  experienced  catcher  on  passing  a  suitable 
place  can  tell  it  immediately.  The  signs  are  that  the  shallow 
water  at  the  edges  of  the  pool  is  muddy,  and  the  tracks  of  the 
birds  visible  in  the  mud.  Birds  frequent  the  water  for  drinking, 
washing,  and  moulting  purposes  about  mid-day  during  the  hot 
weather.  By  this  mode  of  netting,  which  is  called  "  the  water 
trap,"  many  rare  British  birds,  which  will  take  no  notice  of  call 
birds,  are  captured.  Amongst  these  rare  and  shy  specimens  are 
taken— viz.,  the  Black  and  White  Flycatcher,  Woodpecker,  Jays 
and  Magpies,  Doves,  Wood  Pigeons,  Blackcaps,  Butcher-bird, 
Lesser  and  Larger  Pettichaps,  Thrushes,  Blackbirds,  and  all  the 
Titmouse  tribe. 

Tl'here  is  another  mode  of  catching  birds — ^namoly,  by  birdlime. 
The  best  lime  is  made  from  hollyback  j  there  is  also  another  good 
lime  made  of  boiled  Unseed  oil.  Birdlime  is  mostly  made  by  the 
catchers  themselves  j  it  requires  considerable  art  to  make  it  welL 
Good  lime  would  hold  a  Duck  or  Parrot. 

The  birds  principally  caught  by  birdlime  are  Goldfinches,  BuU- 
finches,  Woodlarks,  and  Chaffinches.  The  best  time  for  catching 
Bullfinches  is  in  the  blackberry  time— viz.,  September  and  October. 
Birdliming  is  a  more  sporting  mode  of  catching  birds  than  netting. 
The  Bullfinch-catcher  finds  his  game  principally  by  his  own  caS. 
He  walks  along  suitable  lanes  and  margins  of  woods  continually 
calling  with  his  mouth  j  this  is  called  "  whooping ; "  it  is  the 
challenge  or  call  note  of  the  Bullfinch,  and  sounds  much  like 

whoop."  "whoop,"  "whoop."  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
Bullfinches  are  called  "  whoops."  After  a  time  the  man  finds  his 
game  bv  a  bird  answering  his  call.  He  immediately  puts  down  a 
call  Bullfinch  in  a  cage,  and  a  twig  abready  limed  near  the  cage. 
After  a  time  the  decoy  "  gets  hold  "  of  the  wild  bird  by  his  call : 
the  man  then  ceases,  leaving  the  bird  to  finish  the  work. 

The  wild  bird  being  of  a  pugnacious  disposition  he  challenges  the 
caged  bird,  and  alighting  on  the  stick  he  is  done  for  immediately, 
being  held  fast  by  the  lime.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
single-handed  man  to  take  two  dozen  Bullfinches  in  a  day  ;  fresh 
caught  "BuUeys"  realise  to  the  catcher  12*.  a  dozen  for  cocks 
and  38.  a  dozen  for  hens.  Cock  Bullfinches  are  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  called  "  soldiers,"  on  account  of  their  crimson  breasts. 
*'  BuUeys "  are  taught  to  pipe  by  being  taken  very  young  from 
the  nest  and  one  tune  constantly  hammered  into  their  heads 
either  bv  a  bird-organ  or  by  whistling.  Numbers  of  birds,  how- 
ever, will  not  take  to  the  song,  in  spite  of  great  attention  being 
gud  to  their  education.  The  Germans  are  very  clever  in  teaching 
ullfinches  to  pipe.  A  trainer  would  think  himself  fortunate  if 
four  out  of  twelve  "  BuUeys  "  become  pipers  ;  the  remainmg  eight 
will  take  a  bit  of  the  tune  and  not  go  on  with  it.  These  are  sold 
as  "  broken  pipers ; "  they  are  worth  Ss,  6rf.  each.  A  perfect  piper 
18  worth  from  £3  to  £4. 

The  Shrike  Butcher-birds,  or  the  small  birds' enemy,  are  not 
plentiful  this  year ;  last  year  there  were  many.  It  is"  supposed 
that  the  flight  this  year  did  not  hit  this  country,  probabfy  on 
account  of  the  long,  wet,  cold  spring.  The  food  of  the  Shrike 
is  grasshoppers,  beetles,  and  small  birds.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
year  they  prev  on  the  smaU  insectivorous  birds,  such  as  the 
Chiff chaff,  Willow  Wren,  and  aU  kinds  of  small  birds.    It  is  not 


an  uncommon  thing  for  the  Butcher-bird  to  attack  and  instantly 
kill  the  bird-catcher's  "brace-bird." 

From  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August  will  be  the  most 
sUent  time  of  the  year  for  birds.  Birds  are  then  aU  laying  up  for 
moulting  for  their  new  winter  suits  and  for  their  autumnal  fufht. 
The  first  to  go  is  the  Nightingale.  She  chooses  the  fiLrst  week  in 
August  to  ^  off.  The  end  of  August  entirely  sends  away  the 
late  Nightingales,  to  return  a^in  next  April.  The  genial 
weather  we  have  had  lately  suits  this  year's  hatch  of  youn^ 
birds.  They  have  thriven  well,  and  are  very  plentiful.  The 
birdcatchers  are  preparing  to  reap  their  harvest  previous  to  the 
autumnal  flight.  The  summer  birds  wUl  not  aU  be  cleared  away 
from  this  country  tiU  the  end  of  October. — (Daily  News,) 

VARIETIES. 

Wb  remind  our  readers  that  the  fourth  metropoUtan  exhibi- 
tion of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  wiU  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Grardens.  South  Kensington,  on 
August  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  wh^n  prizes  oi  money  and  medals  will 
be  awarded  for  hives,  produce,  &c.  Various  manipulations  bv 
accomplished  bee-masters  will  be  made  with  Uve  bees,  whica 
cannot  fail  being  not  onlj  highly  interesting  but  also  instructive. 
The  efforts  of  the  Association  to  popularise  apiculture  in  Great 
Britain  merit  much  success,  and  the  exhibitions  are  worthy  of 
extensive  patronage. 

Ax  American  poultry-keeper  has  written  that  every  chicken 

which  had  the  gapes  has  been  entirely  cured  by  being  made  to 
inhale  tobacco  -  smoke.  The  treatment  has  done  them  no  harm, 
and  the  trouble  of  smoking  is  but  little  if  it  is  done  when  the 
chicks  are  in  the  coop.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to  put  them  into 
a  basket,  and  five  mmutes  is  as  long  as  they  should  be  subjected 
to  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke,  and  not  so  long  if  it  is  strong 
enough  to  produce  stupor.  As  soon  as  a  chick  is  stupefied  it 
should  be  taken  from  the  basket  and  laid  on  the  ground,  when  it 
wUl  soon  revive.  Chickens  that  were  nearly  dead  with  tne  gapes 
when  first  treated  got  better  with  each  treatment,  and  were  cured 
after  the  seventh  smoking. 

■  Turnip  Fly. — ^We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  pest  has  not 

troubled  the  turnip  crop  this  season  so  much  as  it  has  done  of  late. 
i&x  J.  Howden,  Selkirk,  writes  a  note  introducing  a  method  of 
preventing  its  ravages  : — ^Take  a-quantity  of  sawdust  weU  dried, 
say  a  bag,  pour  into  it  one  gallon  of  paraffin  oil  and  mix  well ; 
sow  this  upon  the  drUls,  either  on  the  top  or  broadcast  as  may 
suit  best.  The  sawdust,  having  absorbed  the  liquid,  gives  off  the 
effluvia,  gradually  killing  the  insect  without  injury  to  the  plant, 
two  bags  being  sufficient  for  an  acre.  This  can  be  easily  testea 
in  spots,  and  the  expense  is  Ught. 

Chicago  is  able  with  improved^  machinery  that  has  been 

tested  within  the  last  few  weeks  to  desiccate  from  five  to  twenty 
thousand  dozen  eggs  per  day  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  them 
for  anv  number  of  ^ears  in  any  climate.  The  amount  desiccated 
could  be  doubled  with  Uttle  expense,  and  in  this  manner  immense 
quantities  wUl  be  canned  when  the  market  is  low.  The  eggs  are 
preserved  simply  by  evaporating  that  portion  which  causes  decom- 
position and  decay,  leaving  the  yolk  and  albumen,  or  the  e^g 
itself,  in  a  rich  golden-coloured  granulation^  which  can  be  used  in 
cooking  at  any  time  by  adding  water  or  milk  according  to  direc- 
tions to  the  desiccated  egg,  in  which  it  readily  dissolves  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  The  difference  between  this  and  a  fresh 
egg  cannot  be  detected,  as  it  is  nothing  else  than  fresh  egg.  By 
this  method  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  limed  eggs  or  eggs  that 
are  even  sUghtly  stale. 

A  Parliambntart  paper  has  been  issued  giving  the  im- 
portation of  dead  meat  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years 
1876  and  1877.  The  following  summary  gives  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  import  for  each  month  in  the  two  years  : — 


January  .. 
February . . 
Mivrch  .... 

April 

May 

June ...... 

July 

August.... 
September 
October   .. 
November 
December 


Total. 


1876. 


Quantity. 


Cwts. 

81,993 

114,920 

110,938 

95,708 

69,866 

76,0S7 

56,919 

73,363 

81,883 

94,893 

144,014 

167467 


1^67,580 


Value. 


1877. 


Quantity.  I    Value. 


£ 
816,526 
283,639 
378,890 
331,683 
173,543 
183,989 
130,363 
186,901 
302,240 
244,397 
378,973 
404,103 


3,983^84 


Cwts. 

£ 

136,396 

873,844 

154,989 

405,518 

186,313 

493,369 

140,409 

863,718 

190,350 

469,936 

135,655 

306,851 

95,634 

346489 

67,802 

180,866 

81,797 

334,311 

134,830 

386.791 

187,733 

3.0,336 

139,623 

857,101 

;    1,561,430 

4417,808 

Professor  E.  W.  Stewart  writing  on  feeding  animals 

states  that  the  best  feeders  are  fast  changing  their  ideas  of  the 
proper  management  of  young  animals.  It  is  not  long  since  pig- 
feeders  thought  a  slow  early  growth  the  best  for  the  constituuon. 
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and  even  the  profit  of  the  feeder.  Pigs  were  kept  over  winter 
with  little  if  any  increase  in  weight.  The  feeders  did  not  seem 
to  discover  that  this  food  given  to  store  animals  was  even  worse 
than  lost,  for  the  animals  took  on  an  unthrifty  habit,  contracted 
their  powers  of  digestion,  and  required  in  spring  nearly  a  month 
of  good  feeding  to  recover  from  this  penurious  winter  feeding.  A 
thmtr  animal  with  good  management  progresses  without  check 
from 'its  first  to  its  last  day.  When  a  little  attention  was  given 
to  the  matter  it  became  evident  that  the  profit  of  growing  meat 
was  to  be  found  in  pushing  the  young  animal  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  that  it  cost  the  least  to  produce  a  pound  growth  in  the 
earliest  period  of  Hfe,  and  this  cost  in  food  grew  proportionately 
greater  as  the  animal  increased  in  age  and  si/e.  This,  then,  is  the 
great  fact  underlying  all  successful  feeding  of  young  animals. 

"MY  BEES." 

To  and  from  Manchester  cheap  trips  during  Whit  week  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Many  of  the  bee-loving  community  visit  Man- 
chester at  that  time,  and  some  of  them  run  out  to  Sale  to  see  the 
old  bee-keeper  there.  Some  two  years  ago  an  old  man  from 
Nottingham  came,  who  was  then  tola  that  we  considered  him  too 
old  ever  to  become  an  active  bee-keeper.  Some  time  ago  a  letter 
came  from  this  old  gentleman,  wherein  he  assured  me  that  his 
bees  had  made  life  a  new  thing  to  him,  and  the  world  more  in- 
teresting by  half.  We  have  had  visits  from  many  bee-men  of 
Nottinghamshire,  all  much  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  ipiculture. 
How  beautifully  strangers  converse  about  their  bees  !  To  thou- 
sands of  apiarians  the  two  simple  words^  "  my  bees  "  mean  a  great 
deal.  What  a  perennial  source  of  enjovment  "my  bees"  arc! 
What  hours  of  unmixed  pleasure  have  I  spent  amongst  them  ! 
What  hours  of  real  rest  and  recreation  thev  have  given  to  me, 
and  hours,  too.  of  uplifting  reflection  and  admiration  I  There  is 
an  indescribable  charm  to  thousands  in  the  songs  of  the  lark  and 
the  linnet ;  and  in  the  floral  world  what  chaste  enjoyment  is  felt 
in  the  presence  of  the  sweet,  sweet  rose  and  white  lily!  But 
pray  wno  can  tell  the  story  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  my 
humming  and  wonderful  bees  ?  There  they  are  in  my  garden 
always  humming  by  day  and  night.  Where  else  shall  we  find  a 
community  equal  to  that  of  a  bee  hiva^'hich  presents  so  mani- 
fold and  various  features  of  interest  ?  The  community  is  &  grand 
republic  with  a  monarchical  frontispiece.  Its  government  is 
perfect,  its  laws  never  need  amendment  or  alteration.  Not  a 
sound  of  discontent  or  murmur  of  disagreement  is  heard  in  that 
community.  There  is  no  fault-finding  amongst  "  my  bees,"  for 
there  is  nothing  to  find  fault  with.  There  is  not  one  lazy  or  un- 
skilled worker  in  the  hive,  no  scamped-up  work.  Hours  of  labour 
are  not  counted,  and  rewards  for  labour  are  not  needed.  "  My 
bees"  come  into  the  world  qualified  mechanics  and  architects 
with  instincts  for  labour.  Labour  is  their  delight,  and  the  hotter 
the  weather  the  faster  thej  fly  and  work  I  With  what  assiduity 
do  they  toil  from  mom  till  night,  and  from  sunset  till  sunrise ! 
What  an  amount  of  work  is  done  by  bees  during  the  "night 
shifts  "  of  summer  I  While  other  creatures  are  sleeping  my  bees 
are  working  in  building  combs,  feeding  their  brood,  and  over- 
hauling the  honey  which  they  gathered  during  the  day. 

I  rise  early  to  go  into  my  garden  to  find  that  my  bees  are  first 
on  the  move.  They  have  been  out  early  to  get  water  for  house- 
hold purposes,  and  returning  to  the  hives  with  a  whizzing  sound. 
They  Aeed  a  great  deal  of  water,  which  is  often  gathered  before 
the  dew  evaporates.  And  as  soon  as  honey  is  in  the  flowers  "  my 
bees  "  will  have  it.  Off  they  go  'with  a  cheerful  hum  to  collect 
the  sweets  of  the  fields  and  forests  which  lie  around  them.  They 
soon  return  with  their  honey  bladders  well  filled  and  their  pollen 
baskets  heaped  up.  They  come  back  laden  like  donkeys  with 
panniers.  Wonderful  creatures  !  they  are  at  their  work  all  daj 
lonf.  After  a  chat  and  a  cup  of  tea  with  my  queen  bee  I  visit 
my^bees  again  in  the  garden.  What  a  roar  of  prosperity  and 
gladness  do  I  hear  around  me  I  What  numbers  of  bees  do  I  see 
and  hear  at  the  doors  of  their  homes,  fanning  and  ventilating 
with  all  their  might  and  main  to  make  life  and  work  possible  and 
tolerable  inside  1  What  evidence  Is  thus  given  of  a  community  of 
interest  I  I  weigh  three  hives,  one  has  gained  5  tbs.  during  the 
day  another  has  gained  3  lbs.,  and  the  small  hive  has  gained  1  tb. 
only.  The  differences  of  results  are  owing  to  the  capacities  and 
effectiTe  forces  of  the  hives.  All  have  done  well,  and  I  am  satis- 
tied  with  "  my  bees." 

I  look  into  my  swarm  hives  and  guess  from  the  space  filled  that 
not  less  than  1200  ceUs  have  been  built  and  completed  in  each  of 
my  strong  swarms  during  twenty-four  hours.  Several  of  my 
stock  hives  have  young  queens  just  arrived  at  perfection,  and  are 
** piping"  in  downright  earnest.  Second  swarms  will  come  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after  if  I  do  not  cut  out  the  royal  cells  with 
their  royal  Inmates.  I  will  let  them  swarm  this  year,  as  I  intend 
to  multiply  my  stocks.  It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  a  lover  of 
Nature  to  see  swarms  gushing  from  their  hives,  taking  wing 
lo/oos  and  jubilant,  and  making  the  air  ring  again  with  the'r 
cheers.  In  swarming  they  obey  an  instinct  and  impulse  of  their 
nature,  and  leave  the  comforts  of  home  and  the  place  of  their 
biith  never  to  return.    They  are  somewhat  like  "  Abraham,  when 


he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should  afterwards 
receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed  ;  and  he  went  out  not  knowing 
whither  he  went."  How  many  interesting  features  are  presented 
to  the  eye  of  thought  by  a  swarm  of  bees  I 

In  studying  the  history  of  bees  it  is  impossible  to  individualise 
or  to  notice  one  bee  as  separate  from  the  rest.  The  community 
must  be  studied  as  a  whole.  The  queen  bee  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  noticed  separately,  and  she  is  a  most  interesting  creature. 
She  is  reared  in  a  royal  cell  and  receives  queen-like  attentions 
before  birth  and  afterwards.  She  with  trumpet  tongue  proclaims 
from  her  cradle  cell  her  right  to  the  throne  and  her  intention  to 
occupy  it  at  once.  She  thus  heralds  her  birth  and  reign.  She 
now  comes  forth  a  beautiful,  stately,  and  queenly  bee — queenly 
in  her  appearance  and  behaviour.  The  special  attention  she 
received  in  her  cell-cradle  made  her  what  she  is — very  different  in 
form  of  body  from  the  working  community,  and  perfect  in  her 
reproductive  organs.  She  is  queen  of  the  hive  and  will  become 
the  mother  of  many  succeeding  generations.  She  is  bom  amongst 
her  own  sisters  and  brothers,  but  soon  these  will  all  die  and  her 
own  progeny  will  take  their  places  and  be  her  subjects  and  at- 
tendants. She  will  live  four  years,  and  her  progeny  will  live  but 
nine  months  at  most.  She  will,  therefore,  outlive  many  generations 
of  her  own  offspring.  A  fertilised  queen  lays  about  two  thousand 
eggs  per  day  in  the  height  of  the  season,  but  often  there  is  not 
room  enough  in  the  hive  for  all  the  eggs  she  produces.  If  we 
estimate  a  hive  of  bees  at  forty  thousand  in  number,  and  calcu- 
late that  three  generations  of  these  appear  and  pass  away  every 
year,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  an  approximate  guess  as  to  the 
fertility  of  a  queen  bee. 

A  queen  bee  is  motherly  and  dutiful.  What  a  life  of  toil  and 
travail  a  queen  bee  leads,  of  constant  journeying  up  and  down 
the  hive  depositing  eegs  in  empty  cells.  While  queen  of  the  hive 
she  is  servant  of  all,  doing  the  hardest  and  most  important  work. 

In  the  production  and  deposition  of  eighty  eggs  per  hour ^two 

thousand  per  day — there  is  involved  a  great  amount  of  toil  of 
wear  and  tear  by  night  and  b^  day.  No  traant  hours  are  ever 
sought  by  a  queen  bee  in  the  height  of  the  season  ;  no  excursions 
for  pleasure  are  ever  allowed  her,  and  no  holidays  for  rest  and 
recreation  fall  to  her  lot.  No  thoughtful  man  can  follow  the 
fortunes  and  career  of  a  queen  bee  without  interest,  or  fail  to 
admire  her  conduct  and  character.  She  seeks  no  honour  but 
obtains  it  everrwhere  ;  she  lives  and  labours  among  subjects  that 
adore  her.  If  some  accident  or  the  hand  of  death  remove  her 
from  them  at  a  time  when  no  successor  can  be  reared  their  habi- 
tation becomes  one  of  mourning,  and  loud  is  their  cry  of  lamen- 
tation. But  in  the  absence  of  accidents  and  disasters  queens  die 
and  the  approach  of  the  times  of  their  dotage  and  deaths  may  be 
at  hand.  The  bees  know  this  and  wisely  prepare  for  what  is 
evident  and  inevitable.  Royal  cells  are  built  and  prepared,  and 
young  queens  are  reared  in  them  to  take  the  places  of  the  old 
ones. 

There  is  but  little  space  left  for  remarks  on  the  profits  of  bee- 
keeping, which  heighten  its  pleasures.  We  all  know  that  apicul- 
turists  have  seasons  of  reaping  and  harvests  of  honey,  when  their 
good  wives  are  pleased  to  see  the  shelves  of  their  pantries  and 
larders  well  loaded  with  supers  and  dishes  of  pure  honeycomb. 
And  we  all  know,  too,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  heaps  of  honey- 
comb which  has  been  gathered  by  our  own  bees,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  eat  them,  or  sell  them,  or  give  them  away  to  friends 
and  neighbours.  Bee-keeping,  then,  is  an  enjoyable  self-rewarding 
recreation.  The  remark  of  the  old  gentleman  at  Nottingham 
about  his  bees  making  life  new  and  more  interesting  to  him  is 
not  to  be  questioned. — A.  Pettigrew. 


BAR-AND-FRAME  HIVES. 

I  HAVE  had  during  a  visit  to  Dunoon  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  bar-and-frame  hives  in  use,  Ligurian  and  hybrid  bees 
working,  and  the  slinger  in  full  operation.  The  slinger  is  a 
valuable  invention,  and  I  saw  it  extract  flower  honey  quickly 
and  thoroughly. 

Bar-and-frame  hives  are  very  interesting  and  instructive,  but 
require  a  great  amount  of  attention,  and  I  reel  sure  that  the  large 
straw  hives  are  more  suitable,  and  far  more  profitable  for  the 
working  man.  After  a  day  of  hard  work  the  peasant  does  not 
care  to  be  examining  his  frames  of  honey  and  brood  and  the 
many  other  little  jobs  necessary  where  frame  hives  are  in  use 
and  I  think  many  will  agree  with  me  that  frequently  smoking 
his  bees  to  see  that  combs  are  all  straight  and  not  fixed-in  with 
propolis,  extricating  the  honey  from  two  or  three  frames,  re- 

E lacing  them,  putting  in  queen  cells  or  ripe  queens  or  fertile  ones 
igurian  or  black-ligurianising  and  such  like,  is  only  work  for  an 
enthusiast  who  has  nothing  else  to  do. 

As  to  the  Ligurian  bees  they  are  certainly  brighter-looking 
insects,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  I  would  not  have  them.    The 
little  wretches  were  so  savage  that  I  hardly  dare  approach  them 
one  hive  in  particular ;  and  whether  hybrids  or  pure  they  were 
certainly  not  fit  to  be  near  whete  children  are. 

My  friend  informed  me  that  his  Italians  went  out  in  weather 
when  the  blacks  dare  not  look  outside.    That  may  be  so,  but  can 
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bees  get  anything  in  snch  weather^  and  are  they  not  exposing 
themaelTes  unnecessarily  ?  This  I  do  know,  that  my  biees  in 
18-inch  hives  have  done  infinitely  better  than  the  Lignrians  of 
my  friend,  and  his  locality  is  as  good  or  better  than  mine. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  I  will  send  yon  an  account  of  the 
weights  of  my  hives,  and  if  you  think  it  worth  while  tou  may 
publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  and  others  who 
will  be  at  a  little  trouble  and  less  outlay  to  make  a  substantial 
addition  to  the  yearly  income. 

The  slinger  i  saw  was  Steele's  of  Dundee,  and  cost  29«.  It 
would  be  useful  in  large  apiaries  to  extract  honey  from  black 
combs,  but  for  my  part  I  would  give  that  to  other  bees  to  fill 
supers  with  pure  honeycomb,  the  only  form  m  which  honey  should 
be  put  on  the  tablc—HAODY  of  thb  Hills,  Northumberland, 
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Mr.  J.  GuBST,  who  is  offered  some  bees  by  his  neighbours,  who 
always  destroy  them  to  get  their  honey,  asks  ^  if  they  are  worth 
having,  when  they  should  be  taken,  and  the  best  way  of  feeding 
them." 

I  wish  this  correspondent,  and  all  the  apiarian  readers  of  this 
Journal,  to  know  that  I  value  bees  in  autumn  so  highly  that  two 

Jears  ago  I  bought  twenty  swarms  in  September  (5  the.  each),  at 
8.  6d,  per  pound — ^that  is,  7«.  6d.  per  swarm,  and  the  expense  of 
carriage  besides.  If  the  calculation  is  correct  that  1  lb.  of  bees 
contain  five  thousand  in  number,  we  see  that  the  person  who  sent 
them  saved  five  hundred  thousand  creatures  from  the  brimstone 
pit,  and  got  £7  lOs.  for  his  trouble.  I  am  willing  to  buy  twenty 
swarms  at  the  same  price  this  year. 

We  advise  our  correspondent  to  accept  the  bees  offered  to  him, 
to  hive  them  in  4  or  5  ib.  swarms  in  16-inch  hives,  and  give  each 
5  lbs.  of  bees  (each  swarm  of  that  weight)  from  20  to  25  tbs.  of 
sugar  made  into  good  syrup.  If  the  swarms  offered  be  small 
let  two  or  three  of  them  be  united  in  one  hive  with  four  or  five 
cross  sticks  in  it. 

The  best  way  of  feeding  such  swarms  is  by  using  a  fiewer-pot 
saucer  half  full  of  chips  of  wood  and  placed  on  the  centres  ot 
their  floor  boards.  The  saucers  should  be  laree  enough  to  hold 
one  and  a  half  quart  of  syrup  each,  and  be  refilled  every  night  at 
sunset  by  means  of  small  tubes  or  pipes  of  iron,  leaa,  or  wood 
driven  tlirough  the  sides  of  tiie  hives  and  resting  in  the  saucers. 
In  this  way  swarms  can  be  fed  without  disturbing  the  bees  or 
even  touchmg  the  hives  and  coyers.  There  is  no  other  mode  of 
feeding  swarms  equal  to  this  for  simplicity,  ease,  and  safety.  An 
old  rusty  dripping  tin  or  other  vessel  may  oe  used  instead  of  flower- 
pot saucers.  I  say  rusty  with  a  view  to  prevent  new  tin  vessels 
or  smooth  pie  dishes  being  used.  If  bees  cannot  crawl  up  the 
sides  of  smooth  vessels  they  fall  back  into  the  syrup.  But  even  pie 
dishes  and  new  dripping  tins  may  be  safely  used  if  they  are  filled 
with  chips  of  wood,  or  hay,  or  straw,  and  when  the  20  or  25  lbs.  of 
sugar  have  been  given  the  vessels  ana  the  tubes  should  be  removed 
and  the  small  tube  holes  corked  up.  How  easy  thus  to  create 
stocks  of  bees  of  superior  value,  for  there  are  no  stocks  of  bees 
better  than  those  fed  with  sugar. — A.  Pettiorbw. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 
Ego  "Within  an  Egg  (i7.  Jf.).—lt  is  not  an  unusoal  oocnrrenoe. 

HryES  Losing  Weight  (J/ri.  D.).—Yo\a  bees  hare  done  ttoU  consider- 
ing the  weather  Tve  have  had  this  year.  Each  of  jonr  hives  has  given  two 
swarms,  and  two  of  the  swarms  have  been  put  together  in  a  Stewarton  hive. 
Yoa  fancy  that  as  your  supers  and  ekes  have  not  been  entered,  and  some  of 
yoor  hives  are  losing  weight  in  fine  weather  amid  good  pasture,  something 
must  be  wrong.  Rest  assured  that  your  bees  are  not  lazy  or  voluntarily 
idle,  and  that  when  honey  is  in  flowers  they  gather  as  much  of  it  as  they 
can ;  but  they  cannot  gather  it  when  it  is  not  to  be  found,  neither  can  they 
fill  sapers  and  ekes  and  yield  swarms  at  the  lame  time.  The  two  swarms 
put  into  the  Stewarton  hive  had  nothing  to  do  for  a  time  but  build  combe 
and  store  honey.  Your  old  hives  were  full  of  brood,  which  required  almost 
all  the  strength  of  the  bees  left  in  them  to  hatch  it.  Both  the  bees  and  the 
brood  lequixed  food,  and  part  of  this  was  taken  from  their  combs,  hence 
the  hives  became  lighter.  When  wind  is  from  either  east  or  north  very 
little  honey  is  in  flowers,  even  though  the  sun  shines.  You  cannot  help 
your  bees  at  present  to  gather  honey.  Your  aim  shonld  bo  to  get  your 
stocks  well  prepared  for  winter,  and  super  them  next  year  instead  of  taking 
swarms  from  them. 

Cutting  a  Hn's  from  Ekb  (Comber).— Yma  proposal  to  cut  the  wooden 
eke  (10  inches  deep  and  8  inches  wide),  from  the  old  hive,  and  then  place 
the  second  swarm  hire  on  the  eke  with  a  view  to  make  a  strong  stock  for 
another  year,  and  also  get  a  little  honey  for  present  use,  does  not  meet  with 
our  approval.  The  eke  is  too  narrow  for  a  stock  hive,  and  probably  half  of 
the  combe  in  it  are  drone  combs,  as  the  eke  \vas  filled  this  spring.  In  de- 
taching the  combs  from  the  top  hive  some  of  them  may  ftall,  and  in  uniting 
the  two  swarms  as  you  propose  one  of  them  might  be  wholly  slaoghtered. 
But  if  all  the  proposed  operations  were  to  be  successful  the  advantage 
gained  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble.  Better  drive  all  the  bees  into  a 
decent  hive  and  feed  them  into  a  stock,  or  unite  them  to  the  second  swarm 
and  make  a  strong  one  of  it.  Your  aim  should  be  to  get  rid  of  all  narrow 
old  hives,  and  have  your  bees  in  good  roomy  ones.  If  yon  cut  the  hive  in 
two  parts  let  the  operation  be  done  when  the  other  bees  are  not  flying  about. 
Evening,  too,  is  the  best  time  for  uniting  swarms.  Driving  can  be  done  at 
all  hours  of  the  day. 

Price  of  Honet  (Eve),— la  ordinary  seasons  the  price  of  honeycomb  is 


U.  M.per  lb.  In  seasons  of  scarcity  it  is  readily  sold  at  that  price,  but  in 
times  of  abundance  the  prioe  has  to  be  lowered.  Super  honeycomb  ranges 
in  prioe  between  li.  id,  and  is.  per  Ib. 

Bees  Lbayino  their  Gombs  (CSiarlevUle).—Jn  the  absence  of  sight  it 
is  impossible  to  say  why  your  bees  left  their  combs  and  brood  and  clustered 
on  the  outride  of  their  hive,  and  preferred  to  bear  a  drenching  rain  rather 
than  go  inside.  They  clustered  outside  before  the  hive  had  been  swarmed 
artificially,  and  after  the  swarm  was  removed  almost  all  the  bees  left  in  the 
stock  hive  preferred  the  outside.  The  smoke  used  in  swarming  was  not  the 
cause  of  this.  We  have  never  known  bees  act  as  yours  have  done  m  the 
absence  of  foul  brood.  I'his  terrible  disease  often  causes  bees  to  cluster  on 
the  outsides  of  their  hives,  both  before  and  after  swarming.  Sometimes 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  hives  and  raise  the  internal  beat  too  high, 
even  to  the  softening  of  the  combs,  bees  seek  air  and  protection  outside. 

Rhubarb  Wine  (C  Z)).— We  published  a  recipe  in  the  Jounutl  qf  Hor- 
ticulture  on  August  2nd  last  year. 

Black  Currant  Wine  (F.  ^.).— Take  dry  and  ripe  black  currants 
70  lbs.,  loaf  sugar.  10  lbs.,  water  snfBcient  to  make  fifteen  gallons,  brandy 
two  bottles.  Bruise  the  f^it  in  a  tub,  then  add  the  water,  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  twenty-fonr  hours,  stirring  it  oocaaionally;  then  draw  off  the 
liquor,  pressing  the  fruit ;  boil  the  whole  for  a  few  minutes,  sUnuning  all  the 
time,  then  add  the  sugar,  and  when  the  liquor  has  cooled  to  75*^  put  it  Into  a 
cask  with  yeast  and  leave  it  to  ferment.  At  the  expiration  of  fourteen  or 
twenty  days  the  spirit  is  to  be  added  and  the  wine  bunged  up  and  left  for 
three  months,  when  it  may  be  bottled  for  use. 
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CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
Lat.  SI**  83'  40'  N. ;  Long.  0<*  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitnde,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

S4tb.~Fine  clear  morning  at  8  A.Mn  dark  and  foggy  at  8,  clond  by  9;  showery 
from  11. SO  till  1  P.H.;  sunny  afternoon ;  thunder  at  5.16,  lightning  and 
thunder  at  6.80,  heavy  rain  6.46  to  6.53  ^  0.11  inch ;  damp  evening. 

25th.— Showery  morning ;  sunny  and  bright  from  I  P.M.,  dark  clouds  at  4» 
shower  at  4.30 ;  fine  evening. 

26th.— Cool  pleasant  morning ;  cloudy  afternoon ;  slight  rain  at  0  P.lC.;  light- 
ning and  tliunder  from  10  till  11  P.H. 

27th. — Pino  day,  cloudy  at  intervals ;  very  fine  evening. 

28th.— Dull  morning,  heavy  clouds  with  every  appearance  of  a  storm,  bat 
none  came  here ;  fine  sunny  afternoon ;  beautiful  evening. 

29th. — Fair  morning,  cloudy  and  dull-looking  after  11  AM.,  heavy  shower  at 
3.35  pjc.;  fine  evening. 

30th.— Fine  morning,  sharp  sudden  shower  at  OJLO ;  fine  rest  of  the  day,  but 
dull  heavy-looking  clouds. 
Cooler  and  damper,  with  occasional  thunderstorms,  but  none  heavy  here.— 

0.  J.  6TM0NS.  

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— JULT  81. 

TnoUGH  the  London  seven  is  over  there  has  been  a  brisk  demand  for  hot' 
house  fruit,  and  prices  have  been  well  maintained.  Soft  fruit  are  neariy 
finished,  and  large  buyers  are  off  the  market,  consequently  busineis  will  be 
quiet  for  a  short  time  till  we  get  a  better  supply  of  Plunu  and  Apples. 
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VEGETABLES. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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Viom  otaervtttloastAktti  near  London,  dozing  fotty-thiM  yt/an,  tbe  avenge  day  tamperatnre  of  the  week  Is  74Ji° ;  and  ita  night  tempemton 

Wjo. 

CULTURE  OF  CUCUMBERS  IN  WINTER. 

Si^S^^S'^  ^  ^^^^  Cucnmbere  in  the  winter  months  the 
/kXTI'^IR^^  P^*"*^  mast  be  now  strong  ;  at  any  rate  they 
Vy^^MWlf  J  must  have  be^n  raised  from  seed  sown  not  later 
vl  «i^^^l/(A  •)  ^jjjj  ^Q  middle  of  Jnly.    Assuming  tiiat 

the  plants  are  now  in  small  pots,  let  them 
be  shifted  into  larger,  and  have  all  the  light 
and  air  possible  in  fine  weather ;  with  a  steady 
bottom  heat  and  with  proper  care  they  will  be 
ready  for  planting  out  by  the  middle  of  August. 
If  the  weather  is  fine  much  fire  heat  will  not  be 
necessary,  but  if  wet  unfavourable  weather  should 
prevail  after  the  middle  of  September  fire  heat  is 
then  indispensable. 

Cucumbere  in  winter  are  always  best  trained  on  trellises. 
I  do  not  think  it  matters  very  much  what  kind  of  house  is 
used  for  them,  whether  lean-to,  half-span,  or  span-roofed, 
but  it  should  be  in  a  position  to  receive  all  the  sun- 
light possible,  and  also  oe  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east  winds.  The  glass  should  be  kept  washed  clean  to 
admit  of  a  maximum  of  lieht  during  the  dull  days  of  the 
year.  I  have  always  found  Cucuml^rs  do  well  in  a  com- 
post of  light  torfy  loam  with  a  little  welUdecomposed 
manure  mixed  with  it.  The  soil  should  be  used  in  a  rough 
state — i.e.j  not  sifted. 

When  planted  out  give  air  on  fine  days,  in  order  to 
secure  short  yet  vigorous  growth.  Attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  training  of  the  shoots  to  the  wires,  which  should  be 
a  foot  or  15  inches  from  the  |^lass,  and  as  soon  as  they 
reach  part  of  the  wav  up  the  pomts  of  the  shoots  should  be 
nippea  out,  they  will  then  soon  produce  laterals,  and  the 
fruit  then  will  make  its  appearance ;  the  laterals  should 
be  stopped  at  the  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  If  the  plants 
grow  very  vigorously  a  thinning-out  of  the  shoots  will  be 
necessary,  for  a  few  strong  healthy  shoots  in  winter  are 
better  than  a  large  quantity  of  weak  growths.  It  is  best, 
too,  if  they  should  be  very  prolific  in  fruiting,  to  thin 
the  fruit,  for  if  allowed  to  bear  too  freely  in  the  autumn 
months  they  will  not  be  in  such  good  condition  for  fruiting 
during  the  winter.  Good  waterings  should  be  given  as 
required,  the  water  being  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
house  they  are  growing  in.  A  steady  regular  bottom  heat 
of  75°  to  80°  should  be  maintained.  The  top  heat  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  state  of  the  weaker.  A  tempe- 
rature of  from  65°  to  70°  by  ni^t  and  70°  to  75°  by  day, 
wit^  an  increase  of  a  few  degrees  by  sun  he^t,  will  be  a 
safe  one ;  and  on  all  fine  days  a  little  air  at  top  should  be 
given,  for  if  this  point  be  neglected  mildew  will  soon  make 
its  appearance,  and  if  it  does  flowers  of  sulphur  should  be 
lightly  dusted  on  the  parts  afEected,  and  sulphur  also  should 
be  nibbed  on  the  pipes. 

Evaporating  troughs  should  be  placed  on  the  pipes  to 
give  off  moisture,  and  weak  liq^uid  manure  if  put  in  them 
IS  very  beneficial  to  the  weU-domg  of  the  plants.  Gently 
sprinkling  the  foliage  with  tepid  water  during  the  morn- 
ings of  fine  days  helps  to  keep  red  spider  down;  the 
walls  and  floors  should  also  have  water  i^rinkled  on  them 
two   or    three  times  a  day.     Air  should  be  given  vety 
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cautiously  when  cold  winds  prevail,  but  a  little  is  necessaiy 
on  most  days  if  only  for  an  hour  to  cause  circulation  ana 
prevent  stagnation  of  moisture.  As  the  plants  grow  and 
roots  increase  layers  of  rough  turf  should  be  placed  on 
them,  and  in  the  spring  as  uie  days  lengthen  weak  liquid 
manure  will  prove  oen^cial. 

If  a  stock  of  plants  has  not  been  raised  from  seed  there 
is  yet  time  to  nave  plants  for  winter  by  layering  some 
shoots ;  or  a  plan  I  have  found  equally  eooid  is  to  take  some 
60- pots,  knocE  the  bottoms  out  with  a  hammer,  then  place 
a  young  shoot  through  the  pot  and  stand  it  level  on  the 
bed  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  watering  it,  then  fill  up  the 
bottomless  pot  with  soil,  leaving  of  course  a  few  inches 
or  a  few  joints  of  the  extremity  of  the  shoot  above  the 
soil.  If  all  is  well  the  shoot  will  be  rooted  in  a  fortnight, 
when  it  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant  and  kept 
shaded  for  a  few  days,  when  it  may  be  potted-on  into  a 
larger  pot,  or  if  the  place  is  ready  for  it  plant  it  out. 

As  to  sorts.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked.  Which  is 
the  best  sort  of  Cucumber  to  grow?  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  large  number  of  good  varieties  in  commerce  now,  but 
most  gardeners  have  not  the  convenience  or  even  the  desire 
for  growing  more  than  one  or  two,  so  long  as  they  are 
productive  and  of  good  quality.  Tender-and-True  and 
Osmanton  Manor  have  the  reputation  of  being  good  varie- 
ties both  for  winter  and  summer  use,  but  as  I  have  never 
grown  them  I  cannot  speak  of  them.  A  few  kinds  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  I  can  speak  of. 

In  January  last  a  span-roofed  house  30  feet  in  length  by 
about  12  feet  in  breadth  was  planted  with  twenty-three 
plants,  one  plant  of  Dickson's  Imperial  Frame  and  eleven 
each  of  two  other  kinds — Cox's  Volunteer  and  Rollisson's 
Telegraph.  The  latter  two  were  both  sown  the  same  day, 
and  had  equal  treatment.  As  to  earliness,  Cox's  Volunteer 
proved  the  best,  I  having;  cut  from  it  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  from  Telegraph  ;  both  proved  very  productive,  but  the 
latter  produced  the  best  fruit  and  continued  bearing  well 
the  longest.  In  May  another  span-roofed  house  that  had 
been  used  for  bedding  plants  adjoining  it,  and  of  the 
same  dimensions,  was  planted  with  four  plants  of  Masters' 
Prolific,  four  of  Cuthul's  Black  Spine,  the  rest  all  Tele- 
graph— about  twenty-four  plants  altoffether.  Very  little 
tire  heat  was  used  for  this  house,  and  the  plants  have  been 
in  full  bearing  for  a  long  time.  Telegraph  has  been  de- 
cidedly the  best,  having  yielded  at  least  25  per  cent,  more 
fruit  plant  for  plant  than  any  of  the  other  sorts,  and  judged 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  has  been  decidedly 
the  best. 

Those  who  have  not  a  house  for  early  Cucumbers  in 
spring  and  have  to  resort  to  hotbed  culture  should  try 
Streatham  Hero.  I  have  found  it  very  early.  This  variety 
and  Telegraph  I  have  planted  out  the  same  day  on  the 
same  hotbed,  and  Ifce  former  has  been  cut  from  ten  days 
sooner  than  the  latter ;  but  Telegraph  had  by  far  the  best 
fruit  and  continued  in  beaiing  longer.  If  I  were  restricted 
to  grow  only  one  variety  for  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  use  I  should  grow  Telegraph,  for  out  of  many 
hundred  fruits  I  have  cut  this  season  it  has  been  by  far 
the  best  for  productiveness  and  quality,  and  I  can  fully 
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endorse  what  has  been  written  by  many  others,  that  this  is  a 
yarietj  second  to  none. — ^A.  Habdino. 


HEBBACEOUS  CALCEOLABIAS. 

Fob  providing  a  display  of  these  beantifal  greenhouse  flowers 
next  May  and  June  seed  must  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  present  time  (Aug^t  1st).  If  sown  much  sooner 
the  plants  are  apt  to  become  too  large  before  winter — ^that  is, 
if  they  are  shifted-on  regularly  as  the  pots  fill  with  roots, 
while  if  they  are  not  duly  potted  the  plants  become  stunted 
and  fall  a  prey  to  insects.  The  stems  also  when  the  plants 
are  kept  in  a  root-bound  state  not  unfrequently  become  hard 
and  woody,  and  after  the  plants  hare  been  shifted  in  the  spring 
they  occasionally  die  outright.  Some  mysterious  **  disease  "  i 
then  supposed  to  have  overtaken  the  collection,  but  in  three 
cases  out  of  five  the  evils  that  occur  are  due  to  some  eiTor  of 
treatment  committed,  it  maybe,  some  months  before  its  effects 
are  seen,  or  at  any  rate  l)ef ore  they  assume  a  serious  phase. 

Calceolarias,  like  Celery,  love  a  cool  moist  atmonmere,  and 
grow  most  rapidly  during  the  autumn  months.  They  should 
be  kept  steadily  growing,  also,  through  the  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  when  they  are  given  their  final  shift  they  will  again  move 
with  great  vigour,  and  in  due  time  will  give  a  rich  return  for 
all  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

It  is  wonderful  that  a  seed  so  small  as  that  of  the  Calceolaria 
should  germinate  and  develope  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
months  into  a  plant  so  massive  and  gorgeous — a  plant,  for 
instance,  a  foot  high  having  a  dense  head  of  flowers  2  feet 
across,  a  sturdy  main  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  an 
amplitude  of  luxuriant  foliage  obscuring  half  the  pot  Hundreds 
of  plants  of  that  type  are  each  year  produced,  but  only  by 
having  received  unremitting  attention  on  the  part  of  the  cul- 
tivator. It  is  not  any  great  amount  of  skill  that  is  required 
to  grow  Calceolarias  w^  the  secret  of  success  is  to  be  found 
in  the  paying  of  close  attention  to  simple  details  of  culture 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  planrs  growth. 

A  &w  errors  somewhat  common  m  Calceolaria  culture  may, 
perhaps,  be  pointed  out  with  proflt  to  some  who  are  essaying 
the  cmture  of  those  handsome  flowers.  They  are— 1,  Sowing 
the  seed  too  soon  and  too  thickly ;  2,  Deferring  pricking-off 
and  potting  the  plants  unduly,  and  permitting  them  to  be 
overcrowded ;  3,  Allowing  insects  to  gain  a  footing  on  the 
foliage ;  and  4,  Placing  tiie  plants  in  a  structure  where  the 
atmosphere  is  too  warm  and  dry,  and  where  they  too  often 
suffer  Dy  not  being  watered  sufficiently  copiously,  yet  intelli« 
jgently. 

Having  pointed  out  the  danger,  a  safe  course  may  now  be 

sketched.    It  is  as  follows :  Drain  some  pots  or  pans  well,  and 

protect  the  drainage  with  a  layer  of  moss  or  clean  fibre ;  fill  them 

within  half  an  inch  of  their  rims  with  light,  rich,  sifted  soil. 

If  it  is  lumpy  the  young  plants  cannot  be  removed  without 

having  their  roots  broken.    Half  of  the  compost  may  consist 

of  very  old  manure  crumbling  to  decay,  and  the  other  half  of 

loam  with  silver  sand  added  according  as  the  loam  is  light  or 

lieavy.    If  old  decayed  manure  cannot  be  had,  leaf  soil  will 

do  for  mixing  with  the  loam ;  at  any  rate  the  compost  must 

l>e  light  and  tolerably  dry  when  used.    It  must  not  be  pressed 

into  the  pots  very  firmly  or  the  tender  radicles  of  the  young 

plant  will  not  penetrate  it  freely,  which  is  a  fertile  cause  of 

&ilure.    Water  the  soil  thoroughly,  twice  if  required,  an  hour 

•or  two  before  the  seed  is  sown.    Sow  very  thinly  and  do  not 

<x>ver  with  soil,  but  keep  the  surface  dark  and  moist,  and  every 

'good  seed  will  germinate.    A  proper  place  for  the  seed  pans 

is  the  most  cool  and  moist  place  that  can  be  found  in  the  open 

air,  such  as  on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  but  not  under  trees. 

Place  a  square  of  glass  across  the  pan,  and  over  the  glass  a 

piece  of  slate,  or  the  pan  may  be  placed  under  a  handlight  or 

in  a  small  frame  to  be  kept  well  shaded  for  a  week.     The 

moment  signs  of  germination  are  apparent  light    must  be 

■gradually  admitted,  and  in  a  few  days  no  shacSng  whatever 

must  be  employed.    The  soil  must  be  kept  regularly  moist  yet 

must  not  be  watered,  a  far  preferable  plan  being  to  place  the 

pots  or  pans  in  large  saucers  containing  a  few  inches  deep  of 

water,  and  the  proper  moisture  will  be  secured.     In  dark, 

•^ose,  moist  frames  even  that  precaution  is  not  necessary,  as 

evaporation  being  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  soil  will  retain 

sufficient  moisture  for  the  germination  of  the  seed.    When  the 

seedlings  appear  water  must  be  given  carefully  yet  sufficiently. 

It  is  best  to  pour  it  very  gently  round  the  sides  of  the  pan 

and  let  it  float  over  the  surfiaoe  of  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity 

to  percolate  the  entire  bulk.    Frequent  dewings,  that  are  £0 


commonly  indulged  in,  keeping  the  surface  moist  while  the 
soil  below  is  dry,  constitute  a  fertile  souree  of  the  plants  damp- 
ing-off.  Thin  sowing  has  been  advocated,  and  it  is  highfy 
important.  It  means  that  a  small  padcet  of  seed  such  as  is 
ordinarily  sold  for  2s,  6d,  must  not  be  sown  in  a  5-inch  pot, 
but  in  a  pan  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  plants  will  toen 
come  up  thinly  and  will  assume  a  sturdy  growth  from  the 
beginning,  a  character  which  with  good  ralture  they  will 
retain  throughout  their  career. 

The  after  cultivation  of  the  plants  is  easy.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  can  be  handled  transplant  them  an  inch  or  two  apart 
in  boxes  of  light  rich  soil,  place  them  in  a  fnune,  keep  tnem 
moist,  shade  for  a  day  or  two  until  they  emit  fresh  roots,  and 
then  allow  them  light  and  air  freely.  Just  before  the  plants 
touch  each  other  pot  them,  using  now  somewhat  heavier  and 
unsifted  soil,  potting  rather  finnly  but  not  hard.  Immediately 
the  roots  are  seen  to  be  fairly  active,  yet  before  they  adhere  to 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  shift  them  into  luger,  the  shift  being  just 
sufficient  to  enable  the  work  being  done  comfortably.  At  each 
potting  the  soil  may  be  somewhat  heavier  than  before,  and  when 
placed  in  their  blooming  pots  it  may  consist  of  two-thirds  of 
rich  and  rather  strong  tui^r  loam  and  a  third  of  very  much. 
decayed  manure,  mixmg  with  each  barrowful  of  the  compost 
a  7-inch  potful  of  bone  dust,  and  similar  quantities  of  soot  and 
clean  silver  sand.  At  this  potting  the  soil  i^ould  be  made 
decidedly  firm.  Firm  potting  promotes  firm  sturdy  growth, 
light  potting  longer  and  more  succulent  growth.  At  a&  times 
the  plants  must  be  handled  carefully,  and  not  a  leaf  must  be 
broken  during  the  operation  of  potting,  but  a  few  of  the  lower 
leaves  may  be  removed  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to  better 
induce  the  emission  of  roots  from  the  stem. 

Watering  must  be  carefully  practised,  especially  after  each 
potting  and  when  the  soil  is  rather  heavy  and  firm.  Before 
being  potted  the  balls  of  the  plants  must  be  decidedly  moist 
but  not  wet,  and  the  soil  must  also  be  in  the  same  wholesome 
state  as  to  moisture.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  the 
drainage  weU  protected  from  soil  particles,  or  the  crocks  may 
almost  as  well  be  outside  the  pots  as  in. 

Until  October  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  frames  facing  the 
north,  the  lights  being  removed  during  all  fine  nights,  so  that 
the  plants  receive  the  night  dews,  which  they  enjoy  greatiy. 
The  pots  should  be  placed  on  a^es,  a  sharp  look-out  being 
kept  for  slugs.  Early  in  October  the  plants  should  be  placed 
in  frames  having  a  southern  aspect,  and  there  they  may  remain 
until  severe  weather  sets  in,  wnen  they  ^ould  be  removed  to 
light  houses ;  or  with  care  and  due  protection  they  may  be 
wintered  in  frames  if  better  conveniences  are  not  afforded.  In 
spring,  as  the  days  lengthen  and  heat  increases,  let  them  have 
light,  air,  and  water  in  abundance  ;  they  will  seldom  require 
shading,  and  their  shoots,  not  even  the  central  shoots,  will 
rarely  or  never  require  stopping,  but  the  plants  will  branch 
naturally  and  form  level  heads  of  bloom.  When  the  flower 
buds  are  fairly  visible  water  the  plants  with  weak  clear  soot 
water  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  The  soil  should  never  be  so  dry 
that  it  cruml^es  to  the  touch. 

And  now  to  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  all.  If  suc- 
cess is  to  be  achieved  an  insect  must  never  be  seen  on  the 
plants.  If  you  can  see  one  there  will  be  twenty  others  that 
you  cannot  see,  and  if  plants  are  once  ^owed  to  be  infested 
they  can  never  be  cleared  without  sustaining  injury.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  fairlv  established  after  each  potting  fumigate 
them  lighUy,  and  in  uie  spring  fumigate  them  once  a  fortnight, 
A  very  littie  tobacco  or  tobacco  paper  is  requisite,  as  all  that  is 
wanted  is  to  keep  the  odour  of  smoke  alxyut  the  plants,  and 
insects  will  not  then  attack  them.  That  is  not  only  the  most 
efitectual,  but  is  the  most  economical  mode  of  fumigating. 

It  is  by  carrying  out  the  above-described  practice  in  all  its 
details  that  has  enabled  plants  being  produced  which  have 
won  much  admiration,  and  which  have  secured  honours  at 
public  exhibitions.  All  seedsmen  of  reputation  take  care  to 
sell  good  Calceolaria  seed ;  let  it  be  purchased  at  once,  and  be 
sown  promptly.— An  Ezhibitob. 


STBAWBERBIES. 

Fob  some  years  past  I  have  been  making  experiments  to 
ascertain  which  are  the  best  and  most  productive  Strawberries 
in  my  garden.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  the  best  sorts  in  culti- 
vation and  have  given  them  a  fair  trial,  not  of  one  year  only, 
but  of  three  or  four  years;  before  I  decided  on  their  merits  or 
demerits. 

For  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  an  abundant  crop. 
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and  the  only  enemy  I  fear  now  is  drought  early  in  the  season, 
and  then  I  water.  I  am  generally  able  to  place  a  dish  of  Straw- 
berries on  the  table  any  day  for  a  month  or  more,  which  is  all 
tliat  can  be  expected  on  light  land.  The  soil  is  deep  light 
loam  rather  poor  than  otherwise.  The  following  I  consider 
the  best — Fint  early,  Roden's  Early  Prolific ;  second  early, 
Keens'  Seedling ;  main  crop,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  President ; 
late,  Elton  Pine.  I  also  grow  a  few  of  Myatt's  ProHi&c  in 
a  line  as  an  edging,  and  coyer  them  orer  with  wire  Pea 
guards  to  keep  off  the  birds ;  the  others  I  net.  Early  Prolific 
and  Keens'  Seedling  I  set  ont  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows  and 
1  foot  6  inches  from  each  other,  the  rest  2  feet  apart  each  way. 
If  the  ground  is  not  rich  I  should  put  between  toe  rows  some 
well-decayed  manure  in  Koyember.  As  a  general  rule  I  do 
not  dig  between  the  plants,  but  keep  down  weeds  with  the  hoe 
and  huid-weeding. 

If  the'  Strawberries  mentioned  abore  do  not  succeed  the 
following  might  be  tried — ^First  early,  Black  Prince ;  second 
early,  Vicomtesse  H^cart  de  Thury  ;  main  crop,  Amateur  and 
La  Gonstante  ;  late,  Eleanor. 

Whether  La  Grosse  8ucr6e  is  worth  continuing  I  hare  not 
yet  decided.  It  was  pretty  good  this  year,  but  last  year  was 
the  reyerse  of  sugary,  aud  that  I  expect  will  be  the  complaint 
against  it  except  in  a  warm  climate  like  France.  I  have  not 
tned  Marguerite,  but  have  heard  it  is  too  soft  British  Queen 
and  Filbert  Pine  are  good  Strawberries,  but  not  suited  for 
light  land. 

I  do  not  care  yery  much  for  Eleanor  as  a  late  Strawberry. 
I  haye  grown  it  two  or  three  seasons,  and  if  it  does  not  do 
better  next  year  shall  not  retain  it.  It  is  yeiy  likely  that  it 
requires  heayier  land. — ^Amatsuk,  Cireneester, 


ROSE  JUDGING  AND  ROSE  SHOWING. 

The  writer  of  your  leading  article  on  page  61  praises  the 
London  system  of  judging  and  its  coUateisl  arrangements. 
He  next  proceeds  to  cite  Preston  as  an  instance  of  the  inextri- 
cable muddle  into  which  the  officials  of  proyincial  exhibitions 
get  if  they  retain  their  own  system,  "  one,"  to  use  the  writer's 
own  words,  "  which  is  dictated  by  local  fancies,  prejudices,  or 
jealousies."  Now,  I  yenture  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  the 
question  of  success  or  failure  does  not  so  entirely  depend  upon 
uie  adoption  of  one  of  the  two  systems  he  mentions,  open  or 
blindfold  judging — ^the  terms  themselyes  are  misnomers  after 
all — but  whether  the  particular  system  as  such  is  efficiently 
worked  or  not.  The  system  in  yogue  at  Preston,  giyen  at  some 
length  by  your  correspondent,  ha:^y  could  haye  been,  for  one 
yeiy  similar  has  been  followed  at  the  West  of  England  Rose 
Show,  Hereford,  for  the  last  dozen  years,  where  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Rey.  J.  B.'M.  Camm  (I  may  add  also  Mr. 
Baker)  pronounces  the  management  throughout  perfect. 

I  wUl  just  outline  the  leading  features  in  our  system.  Each 
exhibitor  has  a  through  number  representing  his  own  identity, 
and  separate  numbers  identifying  each  collection  given  him. 
These  numbers  have  to  be  aflu^  in  front  of  each  box.  A 
member  of  the  sub-committee  goes  round  with  each  set  of 
judges  (always  three  if  possible)  to  explain  and  direct,  to- 
gether with  another  official  who  tiJces  the  judicial  award  to  the 
secretary.  This  individual  sits  close  at  hand  in  the  exhibition 
hiJl,  whose  easy  duty  it  is  to  write  on  a  card  from  his  entrance 
book  the  name  corresponding  with  the  number  handed  in  to 
him,  which  is  immediately  nuled  on  a  lathe  conspicuously  and 
securely  (a  yeiy  important  point)  behind  each  exhibit  to  which 
it  belongs.  This  process  is  quietly  and  effectually  gone  through 
in  yery  little,  if  any,  more  time  than  it  takes  me  to  describe  it, 
and  ^m  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  this  year  the  Rose  Show 
at  Hereford  was  quite  equal  to  any  other,  metropolitan  or 
provincial,  both  as  regards  quanti^  and  quality.  I  do  not  say 
bnt  that  the  reyerse-card  system  is  the  simplest  and  easiest 
worked ;  what  I  do  say  is,  that  when  older  existing  systems 
work  efficiently,  let  well  alone.  lam  happy  to  be  able  to  fully 
endorse  your  correspondent's  remark  that  compUdnts  are 
practically  unheard  of  in  connection  with  the  awards  of  the 
London  shows.  I  must  here  mention  one  signal  exception  (we 
will  say  to  proye  the  rule),  which  took  place  last  June  at  the 
London  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
became  the  subject  of  yeiy  general  comment  at  the  time.  I 
refer  to  an  extraoidinaxy  case  of  Rose  jud^g  in  placing  Mr. 
Jowitt  second  in  twenty-four  single  varieties  to  Mr.  Hollings- 
bead's  first  prize.  The  former  gentleman  certainly  had  one 
signally  unfortunate  bloom  of  Mdlle.  de  St.  Amand  in  the 
middle  of  his  stand,  while  the  collection  of  the  latter  was 


unifonnly  weather-stressed  and  singularly  rough,  not  to  say 
much  smaller  throughout.  As  I  was  looking  at  this  class  my 
old  friend,  the  President  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  joined 
me  and  expressed  himself  amazed  at  the  decision ;  indeed,  so 
strongly  did  the  Canon  feel  in  the  matter,  that  I  know  as  a 
^t  he  conyeyed  his  sympathy  to  Mr.  Jowitt  afterwards  in  a 
letter. 

I  cannot  quite  comprehend  the  purport  of  the  article  on 
Rose  showing  by  a  *^LOYES  of  Rose  Shows,"  although  I 
thank  him  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  adding  a  few 
words  on  the  recent  contest  for  Messrs.  Cranston's  cup  at 
Harford  between  Messrs.  Baker  and  Jowitt,  as  the  writer 
seems  to  imply,  from  what  he  gathers  from  '^  Wyld  Savaoe'b  " 
report,  that  the  latter  gentleman  was  also  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned,  unfairly  beaten,  especially 
as  something  is  added  about  the  desirability  of  the  judges' 
names  being  printed  in  the  schedule.  I  repeat  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  make  still  further  known  the  names  of  the  judges 
oyer  amateurs,  for  whose  appointment  I  am  solely  responsible 
to  the  exhibitors  and  the  public.  I  feel  sure  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  names,  so  well  known  to  horticulturists,  of 
the  brothers  Gater,  the  clever,  experienced,  and  respected  fore- 
men of  the  Chediunt  and  Slough  nurseries,  supplemented  by 
the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Curtis  of  Torquay  (our  veteran  rosa- 
rian  now  John  Keynes  is  gathered  to  his  fathers),  who  has  lately 
so  often  written  in  our  Rose  Journal  for  the  benefit  of  ite 
readers.  All  I  can  say  on  this  point  is  that  there  are  many 
with  me  who  would  pity  the  touching  innocence  of  any  ex- 
hibitor who  dared  to  risk  a  duplicate  Rose  in  their  collection 
in  the  belief  that  these  arcades  ambo  would  fail  to  spot  it. 
No,  sir,  not  one  member  of  the  cognoscenti  would  dream  of 
doubting  either  their  capability  or  integrity.  I  say  then  fear- 
lessly, as  all  Mr.  Jowitt's  friends  would  and  did  say,  that  never 
was  there  a  more  gallant  struggle,  never  a  more  righteous 
judgment. 

May  I  in  conclusion  try  to  throw  some  light  on  a  ^'  LovEB 
OF  Rose  Shows  "  seeming  bewilderment  ?  I  fancy  he  does 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  exuberant  humanity  with 
which  all  the  friends  of  ^<  Wtld  Savagb  "  know  that  gentle- 
man to  be  endowed.  Who  would  not  make  allowance  for  one 
in  your  reporter's  position  criticising  the  merite  of  the  exhibito 
of  two  personal  friends?  George  Paul's  quaint  comparison 
from  the  poultry  ysrd,  apposite  and  amusing  on  some  former 
occasion  your  writer  refers  to,  was  here  utterly  out  of  place, 
although  my  humble  self,  who  crept  longo  intercallo  into  a 
third  place,  may  indeed  have  been  suggestive  of  the  bantam 
in  such  big  company.  But  who — certoinly  not  "Wyld 
Savage  " — could  find' it  in  his  heart  merely  to  give  the  dry 
stereotyped  names  of  the  victor^s  collection  with  the  usual 
oft-imaginative  variations,  and  not  sympathetically  describe 
(as  he  can  describe)  the  congenial  merits  of  the  gallant  loser, 
most  of  them  being  his  own  specialities,  his  shapely  though 
smaller  blooms,  his  lovely  Teas,  his  admirable  arrangement  ? 
Even  if  the  contrast  was  just  a  trifle  incongruously  heightened 
at  the  expense  of  the  victor,  those  faults  began  and  ended,  In 
my  humble  opinion,  with  a  coarse  and  aged  bloom  of  Mrs. 
C.  Wood  (how  exquisitely  Cranston  shows  this  Rose !),  but 
surely  not  such  as  to  spoil  his  collection.  Victrix  caiisa  Dei» 
jflaeuit^  ted  victa  Catoni,  No,  **  Wyld  Savaoe,"  you  are  no 
Cato,  save  in  your  strict  impartiality,  honoured  here  just  for 
once  in  t^e  breach.  Rather  in  the  scribbling  of  your  genial 
pen  (and  long  may  Rose  shows  and  our  Rose  Journal  have  the 
Denefit  of  it)  can  I  fancy  I  hear  the  distant  echoes  of  those 
generous  Harrow  boys,  shouting  at  the  close  of  their  recent 
hardly-won  victory  at  Lord's,  "  Three  cheers  for  Eton." — The 
Hebefobdshibe  Incumbent. 

[This  article  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  a  week. — Eds.] 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 

Complete  the  potting  of  the  runners  for  forcing  purposes 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  if  this  be  deferred  much  longer  the 

Slante  have  not  time  to  make  a  good  growth  and  form  well- 
eveloped  crowns,  which  are  essential  to  a  satisfactory  result. 
Those  potted  some  time  ago  should  be  examined  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  not  necessarily  to  water  them,  but  to  see  that 
none  are  drooning  for  want  of  that  element.  Give  them  a  good 
watering  ovenie^,  if.  with  a  hose-pipe  all  the  better,  making 
sure  that  the  pUmte  have  a  thorough  supply  at  the  roots.  A 
peck  of  soot  to  thirty  gallons  of  water  is  a  capital  stimulant, 
and  is  not  relished  by  worms  or  red  spider.  Too  much  vigour 
can  hardly  be  given  the  planto  during  the  next  six  weeks,  but 
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ayoid  any  stimulant  that  induoea  grossness,  and  in  case  of  the 
plantB  making  a  stordj  growth  avoid  giving  xhanure  water  of 
any  kind.  The  surface  of  the  pots  may  be  stirred  lightly  witii 
a  pointed  piece  of  wood — ^this  is  to  cause  the  water  to  permeate 
the  soil  in  the  pots  equally ;  for  if  they  become  dry  the  schI 
leayes  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  withomt  a  loose  siuiace  the 
water  passes  between  the  sides  of  the  ball  and  pot  withoat 
wetilng-the  interior  of  the  soil.  BemoTeall  runners  as  ihey 
appear-;  see  that  the  roots  do  not  escape  from  the  pots,  but 
keep  them  on  a  hard  bottom  in  the  full  sun,  yet  in  a  positian 
where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  strong  winds,  which  seriously 
injui^  the  leaves  by  their  rubbing  against  the  rim  of  the  pots. 
Let  every  plant  have  room  for  its  foliage ;  crowding  the  phints 
together  afEords  nothing  but  bad  growths,  poor  cxowns,  and 
disappointment. — P&iLcncALiBT. 


PLANTS  IN   FLOWEE  AT   BIBDHILL,  CLQNMEL. 

I  PAID  a  hurried  visit  on  the  31st  ult.  to  the  gardens  of  the 
prince  of  Orchid  growers  in  this  locality,  George  Gough,  Ssq., 
at  his  picturesquely  situated  residence  near  this  town.  The 
situation  for  a  garden,  grounds,  and  surroundings  might  fbim 
the  heau  ideal  for  a  landscape  gardener ;  but  to  this  I  hope  to 
return  another  time.  At  present  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
may  be  interested  in  some  notes  I  took  of  the  Orchids  at  pre- 
'  sent  in  bloom,  with  a  collateral  reference  to  a  few  other  plsuits. 
The  latter  were  kindly  pointed  out  by  the  proprietor,  anfd  I 
was  shown  over  the  grounds  and  houses  by  the  head  gatnlener, 
Mr.  John  Lonergan,  a  promising  young  man,  who  has  a  rare 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  novelties  in 
the  floral  world  with  Mr.  Gough,  for  no  sooner  are  such  an- 
nounced than  you  generally  find  them  at  Birdhill. 

The  new  Orchid  house  first  deserves  a  passing  notice.    It 
has  been  erected  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  o«nier 
by  a  local  man  of  considerable  taste  and  experience,  and  cer- 
tainly has  all  the  recommendations  pointed  out  in  the  Journal 
by  Mr.  Luckhurst,  page  62,  "combining  strength,  lightness, 
and  soundness  with  a  good  method  of  ventilation,  staging,  and 
heating,  the  materials  and  workmanship  being  honest,  strong, 
and  true."    Here  in  a  brief  sentence  are  the  most  desirable 
points  requisite  in  such  structures.    The  house  is,  say,  50  feet 
long,  span-roofed,  and  facing  south-west.    A  peculiar  feature  is 
having  the  front  sashes  painted  green.    This,  besides  shading 
the  plants,  throws  a  soft  mUd  light  over  the  house.    The  plants 
that  immediately  on  entrance  catch  the  eye  are  a  fine  example 
of  Dendrobium  Devonianum.    This  was,  1  remember,  in  flower 
last  May,  and  I  now  ascertain  it  has  produced  220  splendid 
blooms.     Just  opening  into  bloom  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
•  Yanda  tricolor,  a  native  of  Java,  and  very  promising.    Another 
well-developed  plant  is  Disa  grandiflora,  very  healthy,  but 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  one  shown  by  Mr.  Speed  from 
Chatsworth  (ride  Journal  of  the  25th).    An  Orchid  of  con- 
siderable merit  now  fiowering  profusely  is  Lycaste  cruenta,  a 
native  of  Guatemala.    No  section  is  so  largely  represented  here 
as  the  Odontoglossum.    Those  now  flowering  are  O.  crispum, 
a  profuse  bloomer,  but  liable  to  sport  its  colour ;  O.  Boedii 
and  its  charming  variety  alba  ;  0.  triumphans,  O.  Uro-Skin- 
neri,  and  be^t  of  all  O.  vexillarium.     This  is  a  young  plant 
procured  last  September  from  Chelsea,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  coming  out  large  and  splendid.    It  is  evidently  one  of 
the  best  varieties  of  the  species  ;  and  this,  too,  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Grough,  who  is  in  this  respect  a  connoisseur  of  superior 
judgment.    The  flowers  are  generally  rose-coloured ;  this  one 
has  a  yellow  centre  softly  shaded  to  rose  towards  the  margin, 
and  is  flowering  finely  in  a  cool  partially  shaded  conservatory. 
The  Begonias  at  Birdhill  are  in  the  greatest  variety ;  you 
find  them  in  every  house  and  of  many  hues,  and  even  bedded 
out     I  now  specially  refer  to  the  tuberous  kinds.    The  number 
and  varieties  are  owing  to  the  successful  hybridisation  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Lonergan  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gough.    One 
variety  was  particularly  striking,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Valourous  and  Camoens,  and  to  which  has  been  given  the 
appropriate  name  of  Bonfire ;  colour  dark  vermilion  shaded 
softly  to  crimson. 

At  present  flowering  in  the  stove  are  Anthurium  crystallinum 
and  Cissus  discolor ;  and  the  good  and  sweet  old  greenhouse 
plant,  Bhynchospermum  jasminoides,  is  represented  by  a  hand- 
U&n^e  specimen  tiained  on  an  oval  wire  trellis. 

A  reference  to  Mr.  Gough's  plants  would  be  incomplete 
without  noting  two  very  remarkable  Ferns  in  cases — Todea 
(Leptopteris)  superba,  and  two  plants  of  the  well-known  Eil- 
lamey  Fern  (Trichomanes  radicans),  quite  models  of  healthy 


growth.  The  former  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  which 
no  description  could  do  justice.  The  fronds  are  over  a  foot 
long  and  of  a  bright  green  transparent  tertnre,  gTacedEnlly 
drooping.  After  a  ref  reeling  turn  in  the  cool  and  channingly 
constructed  grotto  where  looting  parties  from  Clonmel  are 
allowed  to  picnic,  after  a  pull  up  the  river  I  leave,  puipoflixig 
to  return  to  this  attractive  scene  and  subject  again* — ^W.  J.  M^ 
Clownd, 


GBAPES  SCALDING— SEEDLESS  BERRIES. 

SnrcB  dnty  was  taken  oft  glass  an  'impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  erection  of  horticultural  structures;  thin  crown  glass 
has  been  supphmted  by  sheets  of  much  greater  thickness,  and 
the  panes  or  squares  have  been  much  increased  in  sise,  doing 
away  with  no  inconsiderable  extent  of  sashbar  and  a  great 
many  opaque  laps ;  in  other  words,  the  light  admitted  to  a 
house  constructed  upon  modem  principles  is  very  mnch 
greater  than  was  formerly  the  case  with  the  old-fashioned 
system  of  heavy  rafters,  close  sashbars,  and  small  squaKs. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  the  modem  system  in 
all  stractures  from  October  to  March  inclusive,  but  in  summer 
it  is  questionable  whether  large  panes  of  clear  glass  have  not 
much  to  answer  for  in  scorching,  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  In 
the  scalding  of  Grapes.  Grapes  scald  only  when  tne  solar  rays 
are  most  powerful — t. «.,  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  in  no 
instance  have  I  seen  a  scalded  berry  in  any  other  month. 
This  would  point  to  the  evil  being  due  to  excessive  solar  heat 
aggravated  by  imperfect  ventilation. 

As  conditions  predisposing  to  scald  I  may  mention  grossness 
of  growth,  induced  not  so  much  by  rich  borders  as  by  a  close, 
moist,  ill-ventilated  atmosphere,  which  gives  to  the  fruit  the 
character  of  the  foliage — ^viz.,  gross  and  watery.  Scalding 
usually  follows  a  dull  cold  period.  When  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  is  surcharged  with  moisture  the  berries  swell  rapidly, 
but  in  dull  weather  there  is  little  or  no  evaporation  going  on 
from  the  foliage  or  berries ;  the  skins  of  the  latter  are  thin, 
having  a  deep  green  appearance,  as  also  has  the  foliage.  Upon 
a  return  to  bright  weather  the  house  is  suddenly  heated,  the 
leaves  give  off  water,  and  the  fruit  also,  but  the  latter  cannot 
do  so  nearly  so  rapidly.  They  become  heated  by  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  for  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  not 
necessary  to  cause  scalding,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  berry 
affected  is  scorched,  and  then  shrivels  and  i^lls.  This  is  a 
bad  case  of  scalding,  due  entirely  to  too  low  a  temperature 
previously,  and  insufficient  ventilation  accompanied  by  too 
much  moisture. 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  this  form  of  scalding 
and  that  which  affects  the  Grapes  in  spots  at  the  upper  side  of 
the  berries  or  that  side  exposed  to  the  sun  which  is  somewhat 
less  disastrous  and  easier  of  avoidance.  The  remedy  for  this 
as  well  as  the  preceding  is,  when  the  berries  have  stoned  to 
afford  a  little  ventilation  at  night  and  fire  heat  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  70^  to  ^^  night,  and  afford  very  liberal  venti- 
lation by  day,  not  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  above  ^ 
vnthout  full  ventilation,  increasing  it  from  70^  with  Increased 
sun.  In  order  to  save  fuel  fire  heat  is  often  only  afforded 
when  the  Vines  are  being  started  into  growth  and  when  the 
crops  are  finishing,  the  Vines  in  the  interim  being  solely 
dependant  on  solar  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  no  difference 
is  made  between  the  moisture  afforded  when  fire  heat  is 
employed  and  when  it  is  not.  This  tends,  particularly  in  a 
dull  period,  to  promote  succulent  growth  and  great  leaf-de- 
velopment, which  frequently  results  in  overcrowding,  and  the 
fruit  is  then  much  liable  to  shank  and  scald.  Grapes  never 
do  so  well  as  in  a  house  with  a  circulation  of  warm  air,  and 
when  the  fmit  is  ripening,  rather  diy. 

Muscats  ripening  early  in  June  sometimes  scald,  which  is 
due  to  the  want  of  that  free  day  ventilation  that  is  given  to 
crops  at  a  later  period.  When  Grapes  must  be  pushed  to  come 
in  at  a  given  time  there  is  no  altematiye  but  two — First,  to 
have  a  large  extent  of  heating  surface,  so  as  to  admit  of  free 
ventilation  whilst  maintaining  the  requisite  temperature ;  or, 
second,  to  afford  a  slight  shade,  as  that  of  hexagon  netting, 
when  the  sun's  rays  are  fierce,  particularly  after  a  dull  period. 
These  observations  are  given  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
foliage  is  ample  and  fully  exposed  to  light,  not  at  one  time 
crowded  with  laterals  and  at  another  time  letting  in  a  flood  of 
light  by  removing  the  laterals  by  the  barrowload  ;  also  that 
the  atmospheric  moisture  is  regulated  by  the  weather.  Vines, 
I  as  a  rale,  receive  too  much  atmospheric  moisture  and  a  too 
I  scanty  supply  at  the  roots; ' 
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6eedIeflB  berries  axe  a  eonaeqaenoe  of  immatine  wood  and 
impeTfect  impregnation,  and  is  more  frequent  in  the  case  of 
tlioee  Vines  that  are  very  Inzariant.  Thoroughlj  ripened  wood 
and  plump  welI-deYek>ped  eyes  nsoally  afford  buiches  that 
set  the  berries  well.  Muscats,  for  instance,  hare  the  wood  well 
matnred  set  well  in  a  night  tempeiatare  of  00°  to  66°,  whereas 
those  having  the  wood  impeif  ecuy  ripened  set  as  indilEerently 
in  one  of  75S  to  70°.  Some  Gxapes^  such  as  Black  Damascus, 
Lady  Downe's,  Mrs.  Fince,  Bhick  Muscat,  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, are  notoriously  bad  setters,  and  have  a  number  of 
Btoneless  berries.  Setting  is  promoted  by  brushing  the  bunches 
lightly  when  they  are  in  bloom  with  a  camers-hair  brush,  or 
gently  tM>ping  the  footstalks  of  the  bonches  with  the  finger  so 
as  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the.  pollen,  and  the  mainte- 
nance daring  that  time  of  a  medium  tempexatuxeof  75°  to  70° ; 
but  as  befoie  stated,  thoroughly  ripened  wood  is  of  primary 
iiiq)ortmoe«— G.  Abbbt. 


ORIGIN  OF  LORD  SUFFIELD  APPLE, 

I  BAYS  been  anxiously  waiting  for  an  answer  to  your  qneiy 
as  to  when  and  where  Lord  Suifield  Apple  was  raised ;  but  I 
did  not  see  a  reply  in  my  weekly  friend,  consequently  I  have 
made  inquiries  and  leamt  from  an  old  inhabitant  of  Taunton, 
a-small  Tillage  within  a  mile  of  Ashton-undcar-Lyne,  that  Lord 
SoflSeld  was  raised  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  hand-loom  weaver  of 
Boaxdman  Lane,  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  but  he  could 
not  give  me  the  coirect  date  of  its  raising,  but  that  it  was  let 
out  in  1836  or  1837,  himself  purchasii^  three  buds  from  Thorpe 
at  Bd.  each  in  the  year  1840,  a  tree  of  which  stands  still  in  his 
garden.  The  Apple  was  called  Lord  SufBeld  on  account  of 
Lord  Suffield  being  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  Middleton. — 
Fib  Bob. 

A  TRIPLET  OF  ROSE  SHOWS. 

The  wide-spread  popularity  of  the  Rose  is  to  be  measured 
in  yarious  ways.    The  innumerable  host  who  grow  the  flower  ; 
the  enormous  quantities  sold  every  year  by  a  large  nmnber  of 
growers ;  l^e  acres  that  these  growers  cultivate ;  and  last,  not 
least,  the  exhibitions  at  which  it  is  sometimes  the  sole  flower 
exhibited,  and  at  others  where  it  is  the  piece  de  resistance — all 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  pomilar  of  all 
flowers.    And  of  these  exhibitions  it  is  not  mere^  our  great 
shows  which  hear  witness  to  it — ^the  great  National  Show  at 
the  Palace  or  at  Manchester  with  its  ten  thousand  visitors — 
but  places  where  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  it  vie  with 
each  other  in  offering  homage  to  the  Rose  ;  and  having  lately 
assisted  at  three  of  these  minor  exhibitions,  a  few  notes  as  in- 
dicating the  progress  in  favour  of  a  flower  dear  to  most  readers 
of  the  Journal  may  not  be  unacceptaUe.    Never  would  one 
more  like  to  realise  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  notion  of  having  the 
power  of  being  in  two  places  at  once  tbajt  during  the  Rose 
season.    I  was,  on  account  of  this  unfortunate  inabQity,  unable 
to  be  present,  as  I  had  been  invited,  at  Newcastle,  Reigate, 
Maidstone,  &c.,  my  duties  to  the  National  hindering  me  in 
some  cases  and  previous  engagements  in  others,  and  so  one  had 
to  be  contented  with  seeing  less.    My  first  visit  was  to 

UPPINGHAM, 

A  very  quiet,  quaint,  old  town  in  Rutland,  out  of  the  way,  and 
might  perhaps  never  have  been  known  to  the  outer  world  but  for 
the  enersy  infused  into  an  old  institution  by  the  Rev.  £.  Thring, 
wlio,  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  Grammar  School  when  there 
were  twenty-seven  boys,  has  by  his  wisdom,  indomitable  energy, 
and  capacities  as  a  leader  of  men  (and,  whicn  is  perhaps  as  diffi« 
cult,  of  boys),  made  Uppingham  School  famous,  and  has  done,  what 
perhaps  was  never  before  attempted — ^migrated  witii  his  whole 
school  when  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  broke  out,  carried  them 
away  to  Berth,  and  brouriit  them  back  again  when  there  was  a 
clean  bill,  the  school  suffering  no  way  in  either  prestige  or  num- 
bers by  its  strange  vicissitudes.  Amongst  the  olu  institations  of 
the  town  is  what  is  called  the  Feast  Week,  and  it  was  a  happy 
thought  to  give  the  hoUday  folks  an  opportunity  of  -rational  en- 
joyment by  holding  a  flower  show  on  one  of  the  days.  This  was 
the  second  time  that  it  had  been  attempted,  and  I  hope  that  both 
the  extent  of  the  exhibits  and  the  number  of  visitors  will  warrant 
its  continuance. 

The  Show  was  held  in  the  cricket  ground  belonging  to  the 
scbool,  the  authorities  of  which  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  day,  and  the  Exhibition  was  arranged  in  three  tents. 
It  will  not  be  needful  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  it ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  large  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  House 
sustained  lus  well-earned  reputation,  and  that  cottaffers  exhibited' 
very  creditable  collections.    The  Roses  were  mainly  contributed  ' 


by  Mr.  House  of  Peterborough  amongst  nurserymen,  and  by^the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  of  the  Manor  House,  Hambleton,  amongst 
amateuiB.  Amongst  the  blooms  exhibited  by  the  former  were 
fine  examples  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Horace  Vemet,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Marshal  Niel,  John  Hopper,  Ac: 
while  Mr.  JadoBon's  blooms,  of  good  average  size,  were  clean  and 
regular  ia  shape.  Amongst  them  were  many  of  the  old  favourites 
as  well  as  some  of  the  newer  varieties.  The  Rev.  G-.  Christian 
also  exhibited  some  good  flowers,  especially  Teas,  and  the  interest 
exexted  in  the  stands  evidently  showed  that  a  Rose  fever  was  be- 
coming prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood,  far  better  than  the  typhoid 
which  sent  Uppingham  to  the  sea.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  I 
was  not  therefore  sorry  that  I  had  arranged  to  leave  for  Scotland 

'      "      "  work,  but  at  ten 


IV  the  night  train,  although  it  was  rather  hard 
>  dock  the  next  morning  1  found  myself  at 


yself 


HBLBNSBURaH, 

Where  a  Rose  show  pur  et  simple  has  been  organised  and  under 
the  indefatigable  management  of  Mr.  Galloway,  of  the  firm  of 
Galloway  A  Graham,  is  evidently  taking  the  leading  position  in 
Scotland.    I  recorded  the  Exhibition  last  year,  and  showed  how 
Messrs.  Paul  A  Bon  and  Mr.  Cant  met  in  friendly  riyalry,  and  how 
I  endeavoured  very  earnestly,  as  a  Secretary  of  the  National,  to 
impress  upon  them  the  need  of  alteration  in  two  particulars — one 
that  of  confining  their  Show  to  one  day,  the  other  of  exhibiting 
their  Roses  without  anv  added  foliage.     This  year  thev  have 
adopted  both  of  these  alterations,  and  in  one  to  the  manifest  ad- 
vantage of  the  Show,  while  I  hope  the  other  will  be  equally  so  to 
its  financial  condition.    As  I  have  already  mentioned,  they  adopt 
here  a  very  original  plan  in  the  setting-up  of  their  Koses.    The 
stages  are  arranged  as  tables  with  tubes  in  them,  and  each  ex- 
Mbitor,  instead  of  putting  up  his  own  stand,  has  to  place  them  in 
the  spaces  allottea  to  lum.    It  is  to  my  mind  an  inconvenient 
and  undesirable  plan.     It  certainly  puts  all  in  one  sense  on  an 
equality,  but  then  it  is  liable  to  create  confusion  and  give  no 
opportnni^,  in  the  case  of  closely  contested  stands,  of  comparing 
them  ;  and  all  who  have  to  judge  Roses  know  often  how  very  de- 
sirablothis  is,  and  how  it  often  settles  a  disputed  point.    Nor  was 
exact  uniformity  attained,  as  the  flowers  of  one  exhibitor  were 
placed  some  2  inches  high  out  of  the  tubes,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  a  change  would  be  hailed  by  most  exnibitors  as  a  boon.    Mr. 
Cranston,  who  seems  this  year  to  have  been  ubiquitous,  entered 
the  lists  alone  of  English  growers ;  and  Mr.  Dickson  of  Newtownards, 
Ireland ;  Messrs.  F.  ft  A.  Dickson  of  Chester,  so  that  it  was  truly 
an  intematioaal  contest;  and  in  this  case  tne  laurels  went^  and 
deservedly,  to  Ireland,  for  the  collection  sent  from  there  by  Mr. 
Dickson  of  Newtowmuds  was  a  really  grand  one,  as  its    placing 
Mr.  Cranston  second  will  prove.    But  let  it  be  said  that  the  latter 
was  not  in  good  form  ;  his  Roses   lacked  freshness,    whereas 
Hx,  Dickson's  were  beautifullv  fresh  and  bright.    Amonfi>st  them 
is  a  variety  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere — Alexander  Dickson,  a  fine 
showy  flower,  something  in  the  style  of  Madame  Schmidt.    What 
was  especially  noteworthy  here  was  the  manifest  improvement 
that  had  taken  place  amongst  the  local  amateurs,  and  this  is  tke 
most  satisfiactory  result  that  the  promoters  could  expect.     To 
obtain  external  help  is  well  enough,  but  after  all  what  one  wants 
to  see  is  local  growers  stirred  up,  and  I  am  sure  this  has  been  the 
result  here.    I  have  been  present  at  three  of  their  exhibitions,  and 
beyond  any  manner  of  doubt  this  was  the  best  of  the  three.    The 
arrangements  for  the  Show  were  excellent,  the  Judges  were  ad- 
mitted in  good  time,  and  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  all  concerned 
in  the  Show  made  everything  agreeable.    I  cannot  forbear  here 
telling  a  story  relating  to  myself.    We  were  sitting  together  in 
the  evening  in  the  garden  of  mv  friend  Mr.  Galloway  looking  at 
his  fine  beds  of  Gladiolus,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoying  our 
tea,  when  one  of  the  frien<b  present  said,  "  I  must  tell  vou   what 
happened  to  me  some  time  ago.    I  was  in  the  garden  talking  with 
my  brother  [I  think  he  saidj  with  the  Journal  in  my  hand    and 
I  said  to  him,  *  There  is  something  from  '  D.,  Dealy'  in  the  paper 
to-day.'    The  old  servant  overheard  me,  went  into  the  house,  and 
•aid  to  her  mistress  '  Eh  1  ma'm ;  but  the  maister  says  ther's 
something  aboot  the  deil  in  the  paper  to-day.' "  The  third  Show  was 

NEWTON  STEWART, 

And  I  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  it ;  it  was  orig^ated  by  one 
who  was  then  a  periect  stranger  to  me.  He  knew  me  onlj  then 
by  the  Joamal,  and  when  I  received  a  most  pressing  invitatimi 
from  the  Rev.  G.  W.  B.  Mackenzie  to  go  to  Galloway  to  judge 
at  a  Rose  show  I  did  not  think  how  much  I  should  afterwards  be 
mixed  up  with  it.  Together  we  remodelled  the  arrangements,  he 
by  his  energy  sustained  it,  and  I  thought  when  he  went  to  far-off 
(jeylon  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  it  and  my  intercourse 
with  Newton  Stewart*  I  was  heartily  glad,  then,  when  I  was 
asked  once  more  to  take  my  place  to  meet  its  kind  and  genial 
inhabitants.  The  Show  was  held  on  the  23rd  (the  Aame  day  as 
the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  South  Kensington, 
at  which  I  was  consequently  unable  to  be  present),  and  here 
again  the  same  result  was  obtained  as  at  Helensburgh,  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  local  exhibits  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional.   Messrs.  IHckson  of  Newtownards  again  contributed  a 
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it  to  mixed,  but  unless  your  YiueB  are  weak  ve  do  not  advise  uiy  inch 
application  this  year. 

DrSEOTS  ON  Melons  (A  SubscHberY— The  leaves  sent  contain  evident 
traces  of  red  spider  and  slight  traces  of  thripe.  As  the  plants  are  trained  to 
a  trelUs  overhead  you  need  have  no  difllculty  in  cleansing  the  leaves  and 
securing  a  crop  of  fruit.  Syringe  the  plants  thoroughly  twice  a  day,  except 
a  period  of  dull  weather  occur,  when  once  a  day  will  be  sufficient.  Apply 
the  water  directly  to  the  under  sides  of  every  leaf  with  some  force,  taking 
care,  however,  not  to  injiue  the  foliage.  Do  this  iintll  several  flowers  com- 
mence expanding,  then  keep  the  plants  drier  until  the  fruits  have  set,  then 
ctyringe  as  before  until  they  approach  the  rii)euing  stage.  Keep  the  roots 
healthy  and  well  fed.  Pinch  the  laterals  as  they  grow,  not  letting  the 
growths  become  tangled  and  crowded,  and  then  having  much  to  cut  out  at 
one  time.  Ventilate  early  and  close  early.  Do  not  let  the  minimum  night 
temperature  fall  below  65°,  and  in  due  time  you  will  have  good  fruit. 

Namks  of  Plants  (J.  iT.).— No  one  can  name  a  plant  from  the  fragment 
of  a  leaf,  and  the  frond  has  no  spores.  {L.  H.). — It  is  an  Aloe,  but  we  are 
nnable  to  name  the  species  from  the  scrap  of  leaf  sent.  (7^^)*— 1*  Cen- 
taurea  Scabiosa ;  2,  Potentilla  formosa ;  3,  Aconitum  versicolor  \  4,  Bad 
qiedmen ;  6,  Epilobium  angustifoliam ;  6,  Folystichum  Lonchitis. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE   CHRONICLE. 


HARVESTING  OF  WHEAT. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  t6  commence  the  cutting  of 
wheat  at  the  right  time,  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  value  of  both 
grain  and  straw,  the  latter  being  now  much  more  ralnable  than 
at  any  former  period,  and  is  in  fact  sometimes  of  as  much  value 
per  acre  as^the  grain  in  those  seasons  when  the  yield  is  deficient. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
best  time  of  cutting  to  secure  grain  of  first-rate  quality  is  also 
the  most  likely  to  save  the  straw  of  the  most  value.  The  period 
of  growth  or  ripeness  for  cutting  wheat  is  usually  indicated  by 
the  colour  of  the  straw ;  but  the  surest  way  is  to  examine  the 
com,  and  if  upon  pressure  there  is  no  milk-like  moisture  in  it, 
then  the  grain  will  be  fit  for  cutting,  and  the  longer  it  Is  delayed 
when  once  ripe  the  more  injury  it  receives.  Although  the  sun 
has  great  power  for  good  in  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  yet  it 
has  also  power  for  evil  by  damaging  the  sample  and  gradually 
changing  the  colour,  thickening  the  bran  and  reducing  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  flour.  Besides  this,  when  wheat  is  cut  early 
and  set  up  into  shocks  it  is  safer  from  damage  by  rain  than  when 
standing,  because  when  in  sheaf  a  small  portion  only  would 
sprout  in  a  wet  harvest,  whereas  if  left  standing  the  com  may 
sprout  as  it  stands  or  be  wldpped  out  by  the  wind. 

In  cutting  wheat  the  straw  should  always  be  dry,  for  if  cut  and 
tied  when  wet  it  will  never  properly  become  dry  again  without 
opening  the  sheaves,  which  is  a  matter  attended  with  serious 
waste  and  loss.  Nor  should  the  com  ever  be  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  land  in  grip  and  untied,  as  in  case  of  rain  both  straw  and 
grain  will  receive  more  or  less  injury.  The  method  of  cutting 
wheat  upon  the  home  farm  must  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
the  size  of  the  farm  and  whether  machinery  is  available  or  not.  If 
it  is  available  there  is  no  means  of  cutting  and  securing  the  grain 
with  so  little  loss  and  delay  as  by  the  use  of  the  reaping  machine, 
the  best  being  that  made  by  McCormick  &.  Co.,  whose  agents  are 
Waite,  Bumell,  &  Co.,  228,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.G., 
with  self-binder  attached.  The  binding  is  done  by  wire,  and  has 
now  been  proved  to  be  effective.  There  is,  however,  some  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  wire  j  but  some  trials  have  taken  place,  using 
twine  or  other  materials  for  binding  the  sheaves,  which  is  not 
yet  held  to  be  done  with  advantage  as  compared  with  wire. 

Now  on  many  of  the  small  farms  the  purchase  of  such  expensive 
machinery  cannot  always  be  considered  a  prodent  investment 
In  such  cases  we  must  faU  back  upon  hand  labour  unless  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  hiring  the  reaper  and  mower,  in  which  case 
the  hire  wiU  be  money  well  spent,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
best  work  being  made,  but  also  by  the  celerity  with  which  the 
harvest  operations  can  be  carried  out  and  fine  weather  being 
made  the  most  of.  We  can  recollect  various  seasons  during  the 
past  fifty  years  when  upon  some  farms  nearly  all  the  wheat  was 
cut  and  stacked  without  rain,  but  upon  adjoining  farms  we  have 
noticed  that  no  wheat  had  been  secured,  a  succession  of  wet 
weather  having  caused  serious  loss,  and  showing  the  propriety 


of  cutting  and  carting  the  com  when  it  is  ready  without  reference 
to  other  comparatively  unimportant  farm  work.  In  cases  where 
machinery  is  not  available  upon  the  home  farm  the  manager 
must  of  necessity  continue  to  conduct  the  harvest  work  by  hand 
labour.  It  then  becomes  a  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cutting 
the  wheat,  whether  by  reaping,  fagging,  or  mowing.  The  cost 
of  reaping  is  more  than  by  the  other  methods,  and  it  is  only  to 
be  recommended  where  there  is  clover  or  abundance  of  grass  and 
weeds  amongst  the  com.  In  this  case  it  is  desirable  to  cut  the 
straw  high  enough  to  leave  the  weeds  behind  and  the  clover 
untouched,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  for  green  fodder  further  on  in 
the  autumn.  Fagging  when  well  done  by  men  who  are  accus* 
tomed  to  the  work  is  a  cleaner  and  better  way  of  cutting  than 
mowing,  because  it  can  be  done  where  the  com  is  laid  or  lodged^ 
whereas  the  scythe  can  only  be  used  with  effect  where  the  wheat 
stands  upright.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  sheaves 
when  fagged  or  mowed.  In  both  methods  the  sheaves  are  hollow 
and  loose,  so  that  in  case  they  take  rain  it  soon  dries  out  again  ; 
but  when  wheat  is  reaped  and  the  sheaves  are  tied  tight,  especi- 
ally when  the  sheaves  are  large,  if  they  once  get  wet  inside  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  dry  without  untying,  and  this  applies  to  both 
hand  labour  and  machine-tied  com.  Sheaves  ought,  therefore, 
never  to  be  more  than  12  or  14  inches  through  at  the  bond.  After 
the  com  is  cut  and  tied  the  sheaves  should  be  set  up  in  shockSy 
about  ten  sheaves  in  each ;  and  when  they  are  set  out  at  bottom 
and  settled  into  each  other  at  top  the  rain  is  excluded  nicely,  and 
the  shocks  are  not  likely  to  be  thrown  down  by  wind.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  plan  in  exposed  situations  to  make  the  shocks 
round,  with  about  the  same  number  of  sheaves  in  each.  When 
the  com  is  much  laid  it  cannot  be  cut  with  the  scythe  without 
loss,  and  fagging  will  then  be  found  the  only  way  to  cut  the  com 
most  advantageously. 

Carting  the  com  to  stack  so  as  to  prevent  heating  is  one  of  the 
most  important  operations  during  the  harvest,  for  the  grain  of 
wheat  heated  is  useless  and  unsaleable  for  general  purposes. 
Nothing  but  experience  will  teach  the  farmer  the  right  time  to 
take  the  com  to  stack,  for  in  case  weeds  are  found  amongst  the 
com  to  any  great  extent  it  will  require  probably  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  the  field  j  but  when  the  wheat  is  fully  ripe  and  without 
weeds,  if  the  weather  is  .dry  and  hot  and  the  sheaves  have  not 
taken  rain,  they  may  be  carted  to  rick  about  three  or  four  days 
after  cutting.  And  often  when  dead  ripe  the  corn  may  be  carted 
to  stack  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  and  tied ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  best  samples  of  grain  are  those  which  are  obtained  from 
the  earliest  cut  and  earliest  secured,  when  once  it  is  ready  and 
not  likely  to  heat  in  the  rick  or  mow.  No  farm  should  be  without 
the  elevator  and  horse  gear  for  rick-making. 

In  stacking  wheat  it  is  of  consequence  as  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  ricks.  It  may  also  be  stacked  in  a  difficult  time  much 
sooner  than  it  can  be  mowed  in  a  bam,  particularly  if  the  ricks 
are  not  made  too  large.  We  like  them  best  to  consist  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  waggonloads  of  sheaves.  It  is  a  common 
method  in  some  districts  to  make  the  ricks  oblong,  but  we  like 
the  round  stacks  best,  as  there  is  not  so  much  outside,  and  the 
thatch  is  not  disturbed  so  much  by  the  wind.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  plan  to  put  two  ricks  near  enough  together  for  the 
thrashing  machine  to  dispose  of  both  without  moving  the  machine. 
The  straw,  too,  may  then  be  made  up  into  a  single  rick  and 
thatched  for  sale  or  preserved  for  use.  Moderate-sized  ricks  are 
not  so  likely  to  heat,  and  are  more  easily  thrashed  of  a  short  day 
in  the  winter  or  when  the  weather  turns  out  adversely.  Rlcks^ 
however,  intended  to  be  held  over  until  the  following  summer 
should  not  be  made  upon  the  ground,  but  are  best  placed  upon 
a  stand  in  order  to  preserve  the  grain  from  the  depredations  of 
rats  and  mice,  iron  stands  being  the  best. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Home  Labour  now  consists  of  working  the  fallows,  some  of 
which  will  be  in  preparation  for  wheat  or  winter  oats.  As  soon 
as  the  peas  or  winter  beans  are  harvested  the  land  may  be  rafter- 
ploughed — that  is,  half  ploughed— and  then  scarified  croesways 
twice.    It  may  then  be  harrowed,  rolled,  <fcc.,  and  by  this  means 
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the  gan  and  weeds  will  be  kept  on  the  surface  instead  of  being 
bnried  under  the  soil  bj  whole  ploughing.  This  plan  will  enable 
the  land  to  be  worked  with  the  chain  harrow,  and  the  best  imple- 
ment we  hare  seen  for  this  and  all  other  purposes  where  the  chain 
harrow  is  required  is  the  latest  inrention  of  Howard's  flexible 
chain  harrow.  This  implement  we  greatlj  approTC  for  general 
pnzposee ;  hj  its  use  the  grass  and  weeds  are  drawn  together,  and 
may  then  with  the  least  amount  of  hand  or  horse  labour  be  carted 
awa^  to  heap  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Horse-hoeing  will  still  be 
required  for  the  latest  Swedes  and  turnips,  and  we  have  often 
found  it  a  ^ood  plan  to  entirely  cut  up  the  weeds  between  the 
rows  of  turnips,  instead  of  going  once  with  the  horse  hoe  between 
the  lines  we  do  the  wozk  at  twice,  holding  hard  up  to  the  line  on 
one  side,  and  so  continue  throughout  the  field.  After  two  or  three 
days  we  go  oTer  the  field  again  and  hold  the  hoe  hard  up  on  the 
other  side,  and  should  any  of  the  plants  be  partially  bimed  with 
the  loose  earth  they  will  have  had  time  to  release  themselyes  and 
beoome  erect  between  the  first  and  second  operation.  By  hoeing 
hard  up  to  the  lines  in  each  hoeing  the  weeds  will  hare  been  more 
completely  rooted  up  than  they  would  by  the  horse  hoe  only  pass- 
ing once  between  the  lines.  The  horses  will  also  be  employed  in 
reaping  such  com  as  may  be  ripe,  either  rye,  winter  oats,  white 
Canadian  oats,  dbc,  the  latter  being  a  very  early  sort.  We  saw  a 
sample  of  this  rariety  sold  in  a  southern  counly  com  market  on 
19th  of  July  last,  the  gtam  weighing  46  lbs.  per  bushel.  In  this 
case  the  land  being  cleared  of  the  crop  so  early  there  is  a  capital 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  stubble  turnips,  perhaps 
even  better  than  if  sown  after  an  expensive  fallow  preparation. 
The  odd  horse  will  be  engaged  in  collecting  hedge  tnmmings  for 
burning,  also  carting  clorer  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs.  It  ia  im- 
portant that  the  succession  of  green  food  should  be  insured  as 
much  as  possible  by  looking  forward  and  taking  care  that  if  possible 
a  third  cutting  of  clover  may  be  obtained  ;  or  green  fodder  may 
be  available  where  vetches  and  oats  have  been  sown  in  admixture. 
We  have  seen  lately  some  very  promising  crops  of  this  kind  sown 
after  trifolium  cut  up  for  cattle,  and  in  other  cases  after  vetches 
and  oats  cut  up.  The  advantage  of  this  late  cropping  for  green 
fodder  is  great.  If  this  has  not  been  provided  it  may  be  well  to 
reserve  a  piece  of  second-cut  meadow  grass,  and  we  have  some 
now  which  bids  fair  to  be  capital  food  for  horses,  Ac,  as  late  as 
the  months  of  September  and  October.  We  have  often  grown 
capital  crops  of  clover  when  seeded  in  the  wheat,  and  the  com  cut 
high  enough  to  reserve  the  clover  untouched  ;  it  will  then  on  the 
average  of  seasons  produce  a  valuable  crop  of  green  fodder  until 
the  early  frosts  of  November  begin.  In  this  plan  of  feeding  the 
horses  do  much  better  than  by  feeding  on  hay,  and  the  longer  the 
hay  feeding  for  horses  can  be  deferred  the  better.  It  has  some- 
times been  imagined  that  cutting  the  young  clover  in  the  autumn 
would  injure  the  produce  in  the  following  summer,  but  we  have 
never  found  it  so ;  in  fact  it  is  much  better  than  close  feeding  by 
sheep,  which  is  a  common  practice.  As  soon  as  the  second  cutting 
of  clover  is  carted,  the  land  being  intended  for  wheat,  the  sooner 
the  yard  dung  is  carted  out  and  spread  thereon  the  better.  The 
ploughing  and  pressing  should  follow  immediately,  as  early 
ploughed  lea  ground  is  sure  to  give  the  best  preparation  for 
wheat,  more  especially  upon  the  loamy  and  mixed  soils. 

Hand  Labour, — ^The  men  not  engaged  in  harvest  work  will  be 
now  employed  in  hand-hoeing  the  turnips,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  only  to  leave  them  singly,  but  leave  the  strongest 
plants,  for  these  will  always  bring  the  best  bulbs.  When  down 
ewes  are  kept  for  producing  early  lambs  this  is  the  time  to  turn 
out  the  rams.  The  best  kind  of  down  ewes  for  this  purpose  is  not 
the  Hampshire  downs  but  the  Dorsetshire  downs,  as  they  will 
^nerally  offer  to  the  ram  earlier  than  the  Hampshire  downs.  As 
many  of  the  Dorset  flocks  are  descended  by  crossing  from  the 
homed  sheep  they  will  in  consequence  breed  sooner  in  the  year, 
and  bring  a  greater  number  of  lambs  ;  the  shepherds  will  there- 
fore be  now  required  to  give  the  ewes  a  constant  change  of  fresh 
grass,  saintfoin,  vetches,  Ag, 

THE  TRIAL  OF  INCUBATORS. 

The  forthcoming  trial  of  incubators  at  Hemel  Hempstead  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  who  keep  poultry 
whether  for  pleasure  or  profit.  English  springs  do  not  improve, 
and  year  by  year  we  hear  increasing  complaints  among  amateurs 
of  exhibition  poultrr  that  they  cannot  procure  sitting  hens  in  the 
early  months,  and  that  consequently  tneir  chances  of  -success  at 
the  chicken  snows  are  much  lessened.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  regard  poultry  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  would  find 
their  profits  immenselv  increased  if  any  reliable  incubator  were 
introduced,  which  would  not  only  obviate  the  trouble  of  a  multi- 
tude of  sitting  hens  and  coops,  but  would  also  insure  the  hatching 
of  abundance  of  chickens  at  tne  time  desired.  As  far  as  we  know 
this  will  be  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  competition  of  the 
kind  will  have  ever  taken  place  on  satisfactoir  and  equitable  con- 
ditions.  ^  A  prize  was  last  year  offered  for  the  best  mcubator  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  Show,  but  the  award  was,  we  believe,  made 
solely  with  reference  to  the  apparent  ingenuity  of  the  instmment 
and  the  consequent  probability  of  its  success.    It  need  hardly  be 


pointed  out  that  this  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  delusire  test. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  put  in  eggs  incubated  in  the 
natural  manner  about  to  hatch  at  the  time  of  trial ;  the  apparent 
success  would  be  sure  to  influence  most  judges,  however  anxious 
to  make  fair  awards.  Could  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity insure  success  in  artificial  hatching  assuredly  it  would  be 
commoner  than  it  is. 

Interesting  to  us  as  the  subject  is,  we  are  almost  tired  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  incubators,  each  with  some  carefully 
elaborated  method  for  the  imitation  of  Nature,  especially  as  to 
the  moisture  to  which  eggs  are  nearly  always  subjected.  Un- 
fortunately in  practice  many  of  these  instruments  are  not  found 
to  correspond  to  the  anticipations  of  them  formed  in  theory.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  depreciate  the  scientific  care  with 
which  such  inventions  have  been  worked  out,  but  it  does  seem  a 
little  provoking  that  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  this  nine* 
teenth  century  of  grace  cannot  accomplish  what  was  performed 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  those  whom  we  are  wont  to  consider 
mere  empirics.  Some  weeks  ago  we  sketched  the  earlier  history 
of  artificial  incubation,  and  were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to 
discuss  incubators  of  the  present  day,  hoping  from  statistics  sent 
us  to  compare  the  various  mstruments  now  in  use.  Many  fanciers 
kindly  sent  us  their  experience,  but  the  results  were  so  extra- 
ordinarily different  that  we  could  really  base  little  upon  them, 
and  every  month  seemed  to  bring  to  our  notice  some  fresh  inven- 
tion or  adaptation  of  one ;  so  we  decided  to  postpone  the  subject 
for  a  time,  beUeving  it  fairer  to  wait  till  we  could  draw  conclusions 
from  wider  experiments,  or  till  we  could  ourselves  watch  and,  if 
possible,  compare  some  of  the  mostl  famous  instruments.  This 
preliminary  work  will  to  a  considerable  extent  be  done  for  us  at 
Hemel  Hempstead  next  September.  The  scheme  is  certainly  a 
most  praiseworthy  and  spinted  one,  and  the  promoters  of  it  de- 
serve our  hearty  thanks.  The  contest  begins  at  6  a.m.  on  Sep- 
tember 6th  and  ends  at  noon  on  September  26th,  at  which  time 
the  prize  of  £25  (a  most  liberal  one)  will  be  awaxded  to  the  in- 
cubator which  has  produced  the  largest  per-centage  of  living 
chickens  from  fertile  eggs. 

All  the  conditions  of  the  contest  are  worth  studying.  The 
incubators  are  to  be  delivered  on  August  dlst.  and  will  be  worked 
by  and  solely  under  the  charge  of  a  special  committee,  one  of 
whom  is.  we  believe,  an  enpneer,  throughout  the  trial.  We  fear 
the  four  intervening  days  will  be  found  hardly  time  enough  to  un- 
pack the  incubators,  get  them  into  working  order,  and  master  the 
principles  of  duly  regulating  each  one,  at  least  if  those  entered 
require  anything  like  the  preliminary  care  which  some  that  have 
been  under  our  own  inspection  do.  This  strikes  us  as  the  weak 
point  of  the  regulations.  Should,  however,  any  difficultjjr  arise 
on  this  score  it  might,  perhaps,  be  obviated  by  postpomng  the 
contest  a  day  or  two.  We  heartily  approve  of  the  determination 
to  test  the  machines  independently  of  their  inventors  from 
written  directions  alone.  If  only  time  and  care  are  taken  to  get 
over  the  preliminary  difficulties  of  regulating  the  heat  of  each  one 
severally,  tlds  method  is  obviously  the  fairest.  It  is  a  great  point 
of  merit  m  an  incubator  to  be  easily  worked  by  a  purchaser  from 
printed  directions.  We  were  last  winter  staying  with  a  friend 
who  was  trying  one  of  a  make  of  which  we  heard  much  boasting 
a  year  or  two  ago.  The  manufacturer  asserted  that  under  his 
care  the  identical  instrument  had  worked  capitally,  yet  in  the 
hands  of  a  most  intelligent  person  with  full  written  directions 
nothing  like  the  desired  temperature  could  be  kept  up.  If  incu- 
bators are  to  be  of  real  use  they  must  be  suitable  for  general 
introduction,  and  they  can  only  so  be  if  their  management  is 
simple  and  comprehensible  to  ordinary  unscientific  mortals. 

Lastly, "  a  report  of  the  working  and  results  of  each  incubator 
will  be  published  after  the  competitions."  We  look  forward  to 
this  as  nkely  to  be  of  great  value,  for  we  may  thereby  learn  at 
what  point  some  particular  machine  fails  which  may  have  been 
working  well  up  to  that  point,  and  so  it  may  turn  out  that  one 
which  is  not  absolutely  successful  in  this  contest  may  be  capable 
of  being  advanced  towards  perfection.  On  the  whole  we  hail  the 
contest  with  much  pleasure.  We  hear  that  it  has  been  criticised 
in  some  quarters,  but  for  our  own  part  we  never  fail  to  rejoice 
at  such  schemes  set  on  foot  by  those  who  can  derive  no  profit 
from  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  give  much  valuable  time  and 
attention  for  the  good  of  their  neighbours  and  fellow  fanciers. — 0. 

OPEN  TIME  FOR  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

Attgust  1st  being  the  end  of  the  close  time  for  British  birds 
practical  bird-catchers  and  the  "bird  frighteners,"  as  non-pro- 
fessionals are  called,  will  begin  their  operations.  Soft-meat  and 
seed-eating  birds  will  be  taken  by  the  "  pull  net."  A  pull  net 
varies  from  6  to  li  yards  in  length,  and  covers  from  12  to  20  feet 
in  width  ;  the  bird-catcher  works  it  with  a  string,  standing  about 
20  yards  away.  The  best  time  for  seeing  these  nets  in  f uU  opera- 
tion is  at  daybreak  on  commons,  waste  lands,  or  seed-growers* 
grounds.  After  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  catching  ceases 
to  a  great  extent,  for  the  birds  having  fed  "  lay  up."  Towards 
the  evening  the  birds  again  work  the  feeding  places,  but  the  bird- 
catchers  generally  have  then  left  the  ground.    During  ordinary 
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airangement  was  grvea  that  one  could  not  help  wishing  evejy 
gardener  in  tl^  district  had  been  there  to  profit  by  it.  Pro- 
bably most  of  them  did  go  at  some  time  dnrmg  the  week  with 
pleasure  and  some  profit  for  no  thoughtful  man  could  inspect 
the  Show  without  being  impressed  by  its  usefulness.  It  takes 
high  ground,  nothing  but  what  is  really  meritorious  being 
admitted ;  the  highest  standard  of  horticulture  in  each  district 
thus  being  fairiy  represented.  Horeorer,  no  one  is  made  to 
hide  his  light  under  a  bushel ;  erety  fine  plant  or  group  of 
plantB  bears  the  name  of  its  owner  and  the  gardener  upon  a 
nandsome  card  plaoed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  adequate 
lemuneration  is  made  to  every  exhibitor  for  the  time,  trouble, 
aad  expense  of  taking  produce  to  the  Show. 

Surely  the  managers  of  horticultural  societies  generally 
might  take  a  hint  from  this  and  extend  the  scope  and  useful- 
ness of  their  exhibitions  by  affording  space  for  mixed  groups 
of  plants  useful  for  the  decoration  of  a  drawing  room,  corridor, 
vestibule,  or  conservatory.  Much  good  might  also  be  done 
by  offering  premiums  of  some  Und  or  other  for  single 
flpecimens  or  groups  of  plants  limited  to  certain  sorts  either 
moommon  or  of  difficult  culture,  of  which  a  list  should  be 
given.— Edwabd  Luckhubst. 

BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

AueuBT  6th. 

Fruit  Comhittek— John  Lee,  Escj.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
Charles  Lee  ic  Son  sent  ripe  fmii  of  Lawton  Baspbeny,  to  which 
a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded.  They  also  sent  miit  of  Hampton 
Court  Peach,  a  form  of  Grosse  Hignonne.  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  gar- 
doner  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.^  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  sent  a  seed- 
ling yeUow-fieshed  Peacm  which  was  unripe.  The  following  fruit 
was  received  from  the  garden  at  Chiswick— Galopin,  a  very  large 
Iffectarine  of  good  spriffhtly  fiavour,  and  Duke  of  Baccleuch 
G^pe.  Messrs.  Bivers  £  Son  of  Bawbridgeworth  sent  firalt  of 
Advance  Keotarine,  which  was  excellent  in  flavour,  as  also  Pine 
Apple  Nectarine.  Mr.  W.  Thomson  of  dovenfords  sent  a  splendid 
bdnch  of  Duke  of  Buoclench  Grape  weighing  2  lbs.  14  oxs.,  to 
which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  The  berries  were 
enormous  and  of  fine  colour,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  the  spot 
which  is  sometimes  found  in  it.  Mr.  John  Chatar,  gardener  to 
Sir  Charles  Isham,  Bart.,  Lamport  Hall,  sent  a  seeming  Melon 
raised  between  Cox's  Golden  Gem  and  Bloxholm  Hall,  but  it  was  ' 
not  in  good  condition.  Mr.  H.  A.  Mann,  St.  Yincent's,  Grantham, 
also  sent  a  seedling  Melon  which  was  inferior  in  flavour. 

The  following  were  brought  from  the  garden  at  Chiswick — 
Tick's  Criterion  Tomato,  Trebons  Onion  very  fine,  four  varieties 
of  Beet,  consisting  of  Bassano,  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted,  Nutting's 
Dark  Red,  and  Bichardson's  Pine  Apple.  It  is  noteworthy  tluit 
these  being  all  sown  at  the  same  time,  the  Turnip-rooted  varieties 
were  almost  fully  grown  and  fit  for  use,  but  the  long  varieties 
were  but  little  advanced  and  would  not  be  readj[  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Sidney  Ford  sent  a  collection  of  forty  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
to  which  a  slWer  Knightian  medal  was  awarded.  A  very  fine 
collection  of  twenty  sorts  of  Cabbages  was  received  from  the 
garden  at  Chiswick,  which  evidenced  very  good  cultivation,  and 
a  cultural  oommendation  was  awarded. 

Floral  Covmittek.— Br.  Denny  in  the  chair.  The  great 
attraction  at  this  meetine  was  the  numerous  quantity  of  Tuberous 
flowerinff  Begonias  which  came  from  the  Society's  garden,  Chis- 
wick:  Messn.  J.  Laing  ic  Co.,  Btanstead  Park ;  l&srs.  Yeitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea ;  and  Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co.,  Covent  Garden. 
An  ^quisite  eoUectien  of  forty-eight  varieties  of  Gladiolus  came 
from  Messrs^  Kelway  di  Sons,  Lang^port,  to  which  a  gold  medal 
was  worthily  awarded,  fifteen  varieties  of  which  were  Mr.  Kelway's 
seedlings  of  this  season,  and  three  of  them  received  first-class 
certificates — namely,  Telamon,  a  large  flower  of  good  substance 
with  a  fleshy  ^und,  and  flaked  with  scarlet  with  a  light  throat. 
Gogonius,  an  immense  flower,  measuring  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
ha^ng  twelve  fully  expanded  flowers  on  the  truss  ;  the  pips  were 
a  red  ground  heavily^  blotched  with  a  deeper  red,  the  throat  car- 
mine—«  very  attractive  variety.  Herios,  bright  rose  flaked  with 
carmine,  ivor^  white  throat :  very  showy  and  distinct 

Messrs.  Lamg  4r  Co.'s  collection  of  eighty  plants  of  Tuberous 
Begonias  woe  much  admired,  and  were  nearly  all  raised  &om 
seed  sown  on  January  24th  of  this  year.  A  few  large  plants  of 
Paul  Masurel,  Emperor,  and  Madame  Oscar  liamarcne  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  background  of  the  group,  and  the  whole  col- 
lection was  most  highly  attractive  and  deserved  the  gold  medal 
awarded  to  them.  Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co.  also  sent  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Begonias,  including  Lustre,  Paul  Masurel,  Sedeni,  Eldorado, 
Balmonea  plena,  and  Montrose. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  seedling  Gloxinias  raised  in 
1878  also  came  from  Messrs.  Hooper,  to  whom  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  B.  B.  Williams,  Holloway,  also  received 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  tastefully  arranged  group  of  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  amongst  which  were  Crotons  «mmesu,  Williainsii, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  compact  and  bushy  variety  C.  campto- 
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hvllus ;  Dracaenas,  Caladiums,  numerous  Palms,  and  Coleus  Lords 
'almouth  and  Oxford. 
A  gold  medal  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  A  Sona 
for  an  extensive  collection  of  Nepenthes,  Including  Nepenthea 


Bavisii,  which  ulustrated  the  ori^  of  the  various  types  that  are 
now  infused  in  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  present  day,  and  a 
basket  of  that  free-flowerine  and  highly  attractive  haxdj  shrub 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora ;  also  fine  cones  of  Axancsxi* 
imbricate,  gathered  at  their  Coombe  Wood  Nursery. 

From  Mr.  Gannell,  Swanley,  came  cut  flowers  of  Geraniums  and 
Verbenas,  which  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  Over  two  hundred 
plants  of  fiowering  Begonias  were  sent  from  the  Society's  garden 
at  Chiswick,  and  arranged  on  tables  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  entrance  vestibule,  and  amongst  the  most  attractive  w& 
noted  Moonlight  and  Sunshine,  raised  by  CoL  Clark ;  Yesuviua 
and  Emperor  (well-known  ana  attractive  varieties),  raised  by* 
Yeitch  a  Sons;  Bolfaterre,  by  Frcebel  ^  Sons:  Worthiana,  On- 
fiamme,  and  John  Laing,  by  Lemoine ;  and  a  double-flowered  variety 
(Gloire  de  Nancy)  by  the  same  raiser ;  Feu  de  Joie  and  Eldorado^ 
raised  by  Chantrier.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  collection  were 
remarkably  well  pfrown  and  flowered. 

First-class  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Laing  4r  Co. 
for  Begonia  Mrs.  Dr.  Todd,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  large,  fiee-flowering 
varietur,  '^ith  a  good  habit ;  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  for 
Beffonia  Chiswick  (blush),  raised  at  the  Society's  gardens ;  flowers 
meoium  size,  white  inside  and  blush  out,  of  fine  habit  and  very- 
free  flowering.  Botanical  commendations  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Yeitch  A  Sons  for  Torenia  BaHloni,  and  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for 
Dendrobium  Albertisii,  a  curious  Orchid  of  no  great  beauty  from 
New  Guinea ;  it  is  the  first  of  the  New  Guinea  Orchid  introduc- 
tions that  has  ever  been  exhibited.  Another  very  lare-floweiin^ 
Orchid  was  sent  by  Mr.  Osbom,  gardener  to  —  Buchanan.  Esq.^ 
named  Odontoglossum  Lindenii,  and  originally  introducea  from 
Columbia.  Mr.  B.  Dean,  EaUng,  exhibited  a  very  dwarf  form  of 
Gk>lden  Feather,  which  must  become  useful  for  carpet-bedding- 
purposes  when  better  known. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  violent  tbitnpebsto&m  which  swept  over  the  metro-^ 
polls  and  its  vicinity  on  Friday  night  has,  we  learn,  done 
much  damage  in  parks  and  gardens.  Much  destruction  has 
been  caused  to  timber  trees,  which  are  now  heavy  with  foliage  ; 
fruit  has  been  dashed  from  the  trees,  flowers  have  been  de- 
spoiled and  broken,  and  gravel  and  soil  have  been  washed  into 
heaps.  A  close  murky  atmosphere  has  prevailed  for  several 
days  past,  and  unless  a  change  speedily  occurs  the  Potato 
disease  is  almost  certain  to  set  in,  it  may  be  with  virulence* 
On  the  nights  of  Sunday  and  Monday  the  storms  continued  at 
intervals,  rain  falling  in  places  at  the  height  of  about  an  incli 
an  hour.  A  letter  &om  Lancashire  informs  us  tiiat  rain  is 
much  wanted  there,  and  that  late  Rhododendrons  are  drooping- 
and  late-planted  shrubs  are  dying  by  want  of  water. 

MEgsBS.  Yeitgh's  Nubsebies  at  Chelsea  are  at  all 

times  worthy  of  a  visit  No  one  can  visit  them  now  without 
recognising  the  value  of  Yucca  recurva  as  a  lawn  and  gardea 
ornament  of  great  value.  The  rows  of  fine  specimens  of  this. 
Yucca,  surrounded  by  groups  of  hardwooded  plants  and 
arranged  in  the  main  waS^  of  the  nursery,  are  quite  imposing. 
In  one  of  the  cool  houses  a  number  of  plants  of  the  valuable 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  grown  in  the  open  air  at 
the  Coombe  Wood  nursery,  are  just  expanding  their  flowers* 
This  fine  hardy  Hydrangea  should  be  grown  in  every  garden* 
Tuberous  Begonias  from  the  majestic  Monarch  and  Emperor 
to  the  brilliant  gem  Davisii  are  yet  in  beauty,  but  some  of  them 
are  fading.  The  rich,  glowing,  velvety  crimson  Mrs.  Scorer  is 
quite  one  of  the  finest ;  but  an  older  variety,  Sedeni,  is  yet  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  section.  Bosseflora  and  the  newer 
Queen  of  the  Whites  are  a  distinct  pair  and  very  free.  Many 
of  these  Begonias  are  flowering  beautifully  on  the  rockery^ 
where  they  have  passed  the  winter  without  injury.  Not  many 
Orchids  are  fiowering  now.  A  few  of  the  more  striking  are 
CatUeya  Eldorado  with  its  rich  golden  throat,  Oncidium  ma> 
cranthum,  Dendrobiums  albo-sanguineum  and  formosum^ 
several  Cypripediums,  including  the  richly  spotted  C.  Yeitchii 
(superbiens),  and  the  new  Spathoglottis  Petri,  recently  intro* 
duced  by  Mr.  Peter  Yeitch.  The  new  Ardisia  Olivieri  is 
flowering  in  one  of  the  stoves.  In  foliage  and  habit  of  growth 
it  is  not  unlike  an  AUamanda,  and  it  has  large  terminal  pyra- 
midal heads  of  pink  lilac-tinged  small  flowers,  j^oras  are  also 
in  beauty — they  nearly  always  are — I.  Fraserii  being  notice- 
able by  its  fine  habit  and  deep  salmon  flowers.  In  one  of  the 
trial  flower  beds  a  beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  tiie  new  ' 
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Wave  of  lafle  blue  liobeliA  mixed  wi&  silrer  tricolor  Genminm 
Jin.  John  Glstton..  This  Lob^ia  baa  Y&y  large  flowers^  a&d 
ynH  be  Taluable  for  laige  beds;  a  more  compact-growing 
Tariety  of  great  merit  is  Blue  Perfection. 

SOifB  of  the  prettiest  vloweb  bbdb  that  vre  hare  seen 

this  year  are  in  Mr.  Baring's  enjoyable  and  well-managed 
:ganlen  at  Goombe  (}ottage,  and  yet  they  are  simple— -jnst  the 
Tariegated  Lady  Plymouth  Geramum  mixed  in  one  case  with 
Crimson  King  Verbena,  and  in  another  with  Purple  King. 
These  beds  afford  an  agreeable  change  from  the  rich  masses  of 
«earlet  Qeraninms.  Some  other  beds  are  planted  with  the  Oak- 
leared  scented  Pelaigonzams  and  Gnaphalium  lanatom,  and 
ihe  sQveiy  sprays  of  the  Gnaphalinm  peering  through  tiie 
fnawraw  of  green  produce  a  cool  chaste  effect^  whidi  is  much 
sdmiied.  Beds  of  Clematis  Jackmannii  axe  goigeous,  and 
ibis  and  ether  Clematises  with  Hon^ysacUes,  Virginian 
Creeper^  Ac,  growing  in  wild  luxuriance  on  walls  and  in 
ft^tcimBt  constitute  a  noteworthy  feature  of  this  enjoyable 
garden.  Other  features  are  equally  worthy  of  xeccnd,  but  they 
<»nnot  be  referred  to  now. 

A  GOBSBSPONDENT,  « B.,"  tried  the  experiment  of 

BOTTLtNra  Gbeisn  Peas  and  Beans  in  the  same  maimer  as 
fruit  by  putting  them  in  bottles  with  cold  water  and  then 
standing  them  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  which  was  put  on  the 
-fire  unlaL  the  water  boiled,  after  which  they  were  corked  and 
sealed  up  when  hot.  In  a  few  days  the  corks  were  blown  out. 
When  we  tried  tiiem  last  year  the  bottles  exploded.  Can  any 
of  our  readers  give  any  information  on  preserving  these  vege- 
tables for  wint^  use  7 

A  hode  of  supporting  Melons  hanging  from  a  trellis 

as  adopted  in  the  Hon.  A.  LcSlie  Melyille's  garden  at  Bianston 
Hall  is  worthy  of  note.  Instead  of  the  fruits  being  supported 
by  a  piece  of  board  or  suspended  by  matting  each  fruit  rests 
in  a  small  openly-woven  yet  strong  wickerwork  basket  The 
liaskets  are  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  of  the  shape 
of  a  large  saucer  but  deeper.  They  are  made  at  the  local 
tMisket  makers,  coiit  about  ds,  a  dozen,  and  last  for  years. 
They  are  suspended  to  the  trellis  with  string,  and  have  a  very 
neat  appearance.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  garden  party 
held  at  JBranston  nothing  was  more  attractive  to  the  visitors — 
and  the  garden  was  extremely  gay  with  flowers — ^than  the  fine 
crop  of  Melons,  eadi  fruit  resting  in  its  basket,  and  producing 
a  somewhat  novel  yet  pleasing  effect. 

When  recently  visiting  the  small  but  admirably  kept 

^;azden  of  J.  Swan,  Esq.,  Stonefleld,  Xiincoln,  we  observed  the 
£ne  greenhouse  roof-covering  plant,  Tacbonia  iNSiaNis, 
^weiing  freely.  The  exuberant  growth  of  this  Tacsonia,  its 
fine  foliage  and  pendant  crimson  flowers,  zecommend  it  for 
oovering  the  roof  of  a  house  quickly  and  ornamentally.  T.  Van- 
Volzemi  planted  in  the  same  house  had  not  grown  nearly  so 
freely  and  had  not]^roduoed  any  flowers,  both  the  plants  being 
of  the  same  age.  Mr.  Brumptcm,  the  gardener,  stated  that  he 
liad  tried  various  plans  for  inducing  T.  Van-Volxemi  to  flower, 
but  without  success,  while  T.  insignis  flowered  freely  by  simply 
iieing  planted  in  the  border  and  having  its  growths  thinly 
tzained  near  the  glass. 

A  FINE  plant  of  the  yabiegated  Amebioak  Aloe 

will  shortly  be  in  flower  at  Hampton  Court  The  plant  is  on 
the  south  terrace,  and  the  flower  spike  reaches  an  altitude  of 
about  18  feet|  and  appears  to  be  little  less  than  18  inches  in 
oircumference  at  the  base.  The  stem  is  branching  freely,  and 
<«rill  produce  upwards  of  a  hundred  flowers. 

In  many  gardens  we  find  that  Vick*b  Cbitebion  To- 

MATO  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  produces 
4ennooth,  highly  coloured,  crimson  fruit  in  large  dusters,  and 
its  firmness  and  flavour  render  it  a  great  favourite  with  the 
kitchen  authorities.  The  plant  is  a  rather  strong  grower,  and 
zequires  more  room  than  some  other  varieties,  but  when  well 
^rown  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  valuable 
warieties  in  cultivalion. 

A  VISITOR  to  Wimbledon  House  informs  us  that  the 

large  Fio  tbbes  that  Mr.  OUerhead  removed  from  the  garden 
into  two  of  the  houses  during  last  winter  have  proved  amongst 
tiie  greatest  successes  that  must  be  placed  to  the  cre^t  of  that 
energetic  gaxdener.  In  the  garden  the  trees  were  of  little 
value,  but  in  the  house  they  £ive  produced  hundreds  of  flne 
fruits,  which  were  particularly  acceptable  for  camp  parties  at 
Wimbledon  during  the  recent  Volunteer  contests.  Already 
the  trees  have  produced  two  fine  crops,  and  other  fruits  are 
fanning  freely.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  trees  which 
irece  aunded  to  at  the  time  of  their  removal  were  old  and  af  1 


veiy  large  size  when  lifted,  each  (juite  filling  a  large  house 
20  to  30  feet  long  and  nearly  as  wide.  They  appear  to  have 
received  no  check  whatever  by  removal,  and  then  present  con- 
dition is  altogether  satisfactory. 

I  advise,  says  "A  Specialist,"  the  liptino  of  all 

Potatoes  so  soon  as  the  skins  are  set.  Those  we  have  rai^sed 
are  very  clean  and  of  excellent  floury  quality.  International 
Kidney  is  a  wonderful  crop.  Beaufy  of  Hebron  also  turns  out 
grandly,  those  being  every  way  very  superior.  Beotoor  of 
Woodstock  is  difScult  to  boil;  it  is  so  floury.  Bountafnl  is 
clean  and  beautiful.  Veitch's  Adileal,  Snowflake,  Early  Ver- 
mont, Bed  Bmperor,  Model,  Bryanstone  Kidney,  Prince  Arthur, 
and  Schoolmaster  are  heavy  in  crop  and  cleaner  than  we  have 
had  Potatoes  for  some  years.  Lapstone  is  not  at  all  up  to  the 
mark  this  year  in  anything  except  quality,  which  is  first-iate. 
Early  White  Kidney  and  Eariy  Market  have  turned  out  well 
and  axe  of  capttid  quality.  Late  kinds  are  much  impeded  in 
growth  by  the  drought,  and  in  some  instances  are  completely 
at  a  standstill.  It  will  be  no  use  lifting  those,  though  it  woidd 
be  better  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  sorts  likely  to  supertuberate, 
whidi  ruins  the  crop.  The  first  tubers  if  lifted  before  super- 
tuheration  takes  place  will  be  all  right  though  small  and  lig^t 
in  crop. 

"  OuB  Woodland  Tbees  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  work 

(shortly  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
and  Co.),  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath,  author  of 
the  "  Fern  World,"  "  The  Fern  Paradise,"  &c.  The  volume,  in 
addition  to  a  descriptive  account  of  British  forest  trees — ^illus- 
trated by  coloured  plates  of  leaves  photographed  from  nature, 
and  by  wood  engravings — ^wiU  include  chapters  on  *'  The  life 
of  a  Tree,"  "Trees  in  Towns,"  "London  Trees,"  Sylvan 
Streets,"  &c.  "Some  Woodland  Bambles"  with  accompani- 
ment of  photographs  will  introduce  the  reader  to  some  oi  the 
most  charming  scenery  of  the  New  Forest  There  will  further 
be  included  in  the  volume  a  brief  history  of  the  Epping  Forest 
question,  whilst  also  relating  to  Epping  Forest  are  some  de- 
scriptive chapters  of  rambles  *-  Where  the  Green  Leaves  Quiver," 
"  Through  a  Green  Bide,"  and  «  At  Midnight." 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  AgricvZturaZ 

Oazette  of  Hanover,  that  a  discovery  has  recently  been  made 
of  a  new  remedy  for  the  pseyention  of  bavages  to 
Cabbages  by  the  common  caterpillar.  A  steward  of  an  estate 
in  Hanover  having  observed  that  one  bed  of  Cabbages  was 
leftuntoudied  by  caterpillars  whilst  others  were  infested  with 
them,  found  that  the  healthy  bed  had  a  quantity  of  Dill 
growing  on  it,  the  smell  of  which,  apparently,  was  obnoxious 
to  the  caterpillars.  As  DUl  will  grow  in  almost  an^  soil,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  experiment  might  be  tried  by  agriculturists. 
As  indicative  of  the  possibility  of  there  being  some  truth  in 
this.  The  Colonies  and  India  says  : — "  We  have  heard  of  the 
common  green  ('Gooseberry')  caterpillar  being  kept  off  by 
planting  Broad  Beans  close  to  the  bushes ;  and  the  Pyrethrum, 
a  strong-smeUing  weed  which  is  cultivated  as  a  garden  border 
flower,  is  said  to  protect  Vines  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Phylloxera."— (iVa^rtf.) 

As  showing  the  great  quantities  of  GABDSV  fboducb 

BAXSED  IN  Fbance,  she  exported  in  one  year,  after  supplying 
her  domestic  consumption,  8257  tons  of  Oranges  and  Lemons, 
42,700  tons  of  fresh  fruit,  14,000  tons  of  dried  fruit,  2135  tons 
of  preserves  and  conserves,  21,300  tons  of  Nuts,  24,161  tons  of 
dried  vegetables,  and  173,144  tons  (6,414,042  bushels)  of 
Potatoes.  

ABAUCABIA  CONES. 

It  appears  to  me  that  ""W.  J.  M.,  CUmmeVs;'  Arancaaa 
mentioned  on  page  91  is  the  female  tree,  as  I  have  been 
assured  the  form  of  the  cone  is  globular.  We  ha^e  here  one 
that  bears  cones  freely  every  year,  and  is  evidently  the  male 
or  poUen-bearing  tree.  The  form  of  the  cones  is  something 
like  that  of  the  Pinus  nobilis,  but,  instead  of  standing  erect  as 
the  cones  of  that  noble  Pine,  they  hang  pendant.  This  season 
I  have  sent  some  of  these  cones  to  a  gardener  that  I  should 
think  has  the  female  variety,  and  if  so  no  doubt  we  shall  see 
the  result  I  was  told  by  one  of  our  leading  nurserymen  that 
it  did  not  mature  its  seed  in  this  country,  but  I  have  also  heard 
that  it  has.  If  I  hear  more  about  it  I  will  communicate  it  to 
you.— T.  C. 

[The  ma]^  catkins  are  ovate-cylindrical,  usually  growing  in 
clusters  of  from  six  to  seven  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
female  cones  are  solitary  and  erect,  they  are  oblate  or  nearly 
globular,  and  are  from  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter.    The  tree  is 
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diodons,  ytt  »  tpecinten  »t  Bleton  wm  riDgnlai  is  prodadng 
male  and  female  coaes  on  tlie  mne  bnoicb.  Tonng  plant* 
have  been  raiBed  in  both  England  snd  Scotland  from  Dome- 
grown  aeedk — Bds.] 

PLEIONE  LAGENABU. 
A  OOREKSPOHDRDT,  "A.  M.  B^"  wnda  ns  a  poateard  con- 
taining the  following  reqneit : — "  What  are  Indian  Crocnna 
like!"  We  out  beat  reply  by  pabliihing  one  of  the  inoit 
beantifiil  ol  the  Pleiooes,  vihich  baa  been  deicribed  w  a  gem 
VBougwt  gemB.  The  pseodobnlba  are  distinct  from  any  other 
spedee,  being  flaik-ahaped  with  a  peculiar  OTerlapping  neck. 
The  flowers  are  lar^  and  Bolitai7 ;  tepalB  and  petals  narrow, 
deep  rose  ooloor ;  lip  very  large,  wared  at  the  margina,  white 
Tanegated  with  yellow  and  rich  purple.  It  flowers  praFaaety 
during  the  depth  of  winter.  Native  of  the  Himalaya!.  The 
majonty  of  the  Bpeciei  grow  at  elerations  of  from  6000  to 
8000  feet  in  the  bttetU  of  Hcpal,  Sikkim,  and  Bhotan,  and 
when  in  flower  are  «aid  to  present  a  moat  goigeoni  atpect, 
canaing  the  woods  to  appear  all  ablaze,  xb^  are  mortlj 
BTOwik  in  pots,  but  tncceed  eqnally  wdl  npon  blocks ;  in  the 
latter  way  ^^J  require  more  sphagntmt  about  them  than  moat 
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plants  grown  in  a  dmilar  manner.  When  grown  in  pots,  which 
IS  ondonbtedl;  the  best  method,  they  should  have  ample  drain> 
age.  The  soil  sbonld  be  fibrous  peat,  iphagnnm  mo^and  rich 
l^i  mould  ineqnal  parts,  addinga  small  porlioD  of  silTeriandj 
but  the  cnrioot  little  psendobulbs  should  not  be  <de*ated  abore 
ttie  rim  of  the  pot,  at  in  the  usual  method  of  pottJng  Orchids. 
During  the  growing  season  moderate  heat  and  an  abundance 
of  moisture  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  large  strong- 
floweriug  peeudobnlbs ;  after  these  are  formed  tiiey  may  be 
remored  to  a  coot  bouse  and  kept  tolerably  dry  until  the  flcrwer 
buds  begm  to  show  themaelTe*  at  the  base  of  the  old  bulbs, 
when  additional  heat  may  be  applied  wilb  advant^e. 


MABGAM  PARK,— No.  I, 

THB  BEAT  07  C  S.  IS,  TALBOT,  Isq.,  I[J>, 
Ome  of  the  most  charming  seats  in  South  Wales,  and  which 
deserves  to  be  more  widely  known  than  it  is,  is  Margnm  Park, 
the  chief  reridence  of  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  the  senior  member 
lor  aiamoTganshire  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  conutr,  and 
one  of  the  most  extensive  landed  proprietors  in  the  United 

Jhe  place  itself  ia  old,  though  the  present  princely  and 


elegant  mansioii  is  modem ;  and  the  grounds,  while  letainii^ 
many  of  those  features  which  age  alone  can  impart,  have  at 
the  same  time  much  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  youth.  It 
would  be  Impossible  in  a  short  sketch  like  the  present  to  do 
more  than  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  many  features  of  interest 
about  the  plaoe.  Unlike  nearly  all  other  Welsh  parishes  the 
name  of  Hargam  is  involved  m  obscnri^.  It  is  probably  a 
comption  of  Morgan.  In  vety  ancient  time*  it  went  by  the 
name  of  Peudar — i^.,  an  eminence  covered  with  Oak  toees, 
and  to  this  day  the  Oak.clad  wood  within  the  grounds  is  a 
familiar  object  to  travellers  by  the  Qreat  Western  Ballway 

passing  along  this  route.    In  the  ijden  ti~"  " —  " 

plaoeofc*    '■     "    '      ^- 

monaatery, 

Carkon  with  .  ... 

At  the  diswlntion  of  the  lesser .  . 

Henry  Till.  Hargam  became  the  property  of  Sir  Bice  Hansel 
by  purchase,  and  it  was  after  this  for  two  hundred  yeaia  the 
hmne  of  the  Hansel  family,  which  lenoved  here  from  Peniice 
in  about  the  year  IMS.  On  the  death  ol  the  last  Earl  Hansel 
in  1750  the  property  came  into  the  pOMWsioo  of  Thomas 
Hansel  Talbot,  Ksq.,  who  afterwards  left  Hargam  and  lived 
chiefly  at  Peorice.  The  present  owner  having,  however,  rebuilt 
Ua^am  on  a  new  site  about  for^  years  ago,  It  has  since  beei) 
his  principal  seat. 

uiu:gam  Park  is  sitnated  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  d  the 

fleasant  town  of  Neath,  and  is  about  equidistant  from  th» 
ort  Talbot  and  Fyle  stations  on  the  Great  Western  Bailway. 
The  drive  from  Port  Talbot  with  its  copper-smelting  chimneys 
and  vapotuv,  and  its  yellow  sand  ridges  bordering  the  Bristol 
Channel  at  this  place,  affords  but  li^e  promise  oE  the  grand 
old  demesne  in  its  neighbourhood.  Soon,  however,  the  road 
bends  inland,  and  conducts  to  a  small  cluster  of  houses  con- 
taining a  handsome  school  house  and  a  small  curious-looking 
octagonal -shaped  chapel  built  by  the  present  Hr.  Talbot  for 
the  accommodatian  of  the  residents  about  the  place.  At  this 
point  the  visiter  enters  the  main  approach,  which  conducts  by 
a  slightly  ascending  gradient  tlirough  an  old  Oak  plantation 
to  the  gardeoB,  pleasure  grounds,  and  mansion.  This  Oak 
plantation  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Park,  its  eitent  being 
about  800  acres,  while  from  the  altitude  to  which  it  is  carried 
it  is  made  to  form  a  background  of  great  bcaaty  and  richness 
to  the  other  attractions  of  the  place. 

After  a  drive  of  about  a  mile  from  the  gateway  wc  reach  the- 
gardens,  over  which  we  are  conducted  by  the  genial  and  highly 
efficient  head  gardener,  Mr.  Muir.  The  special  features  of  the 
gardens  we  reserve  for  another  paper ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
after  examining  them  with  great  mterest  we  are  conducted 
through  the  orangery  adjoining,  and  the  vast  and  elegant 
Doric  building,  specialiy  constructed  about  ninety  years  since 
by  the  present  proprietor's  fatlier  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Orange  trees  in  winter,  with  three  graceful  tountoins  in 
front,  the  whole  forming  a  feature  of  much  interest  and  beauty. 

We  And  in  the  tbick  clusten<  of  shrubbery  which  surround 
the  cleanly-kept  lawn  here  many  plants  of  rare  eiccllence. 
Wcllingtonias  from  GO  to  60  feet  high,  well  fumisbcd  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  large  Sweet  Bays,  nearly  the  same  siie,  and 
almost  as  much  in  diameter ;  the  common  Portugal  Laurel 
grows  to  the  height  of  40  feet ;  Taxodinm  aempervirens,  SO  feet ; 
Ailontns  glanduloea,  from  *0  to  60  feet ;  indeed,  we  never  re- 
member Mving  seen  better  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  of 
all  kinds  than  are  to  be  found  here.  We  measured  one  large 
tree  of  Platanus  orientalis,  70  feet  high  and  76  yards  in  cir- 
cumfereuce,  furnished  to  the  ground  with  branches,  and  in 
perfect  health.  Hydrangeas  grow  from  8  to  9  feet  high,  and 
some  of  the  plants  are  no  less  than  1 S  feet  in  diameter,  and 
produce  from  two  to  three  hundred  trusses  of  bloom  in  the 
seaaoiu  A  Camellia  (Double  Ked)  growing  outside  is  18  feet 
high  and  SO  yards  in  cireumference,  and  produces  hundreds  of 
flowers  yearly. 

The  spaces  between  the  shrubs  afford  extennve  outlook* 
threugh  the  pleasure  grounds.  The  eye  is  soon  attracted,  how- 
ever, by  P^cns  of  old  eccleeiastieal  mins  in  beautiful  preaer> 
vation.  There  are  portions  remaining  and  carefully  prracrved 
of  the  old  abbey  of  Maigam,  which  dataa  from  attout  the 
tweUth  century.  Parts  trf  the  walls,  eontaining  beantifnl 
specimens  of  ttia  old  windows  and  pillars,  and  portions  of 
Gothic  arches  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground,  showing  the  large  space  the  abbey  must  have  covered 
in  the  days  of  old  when  the  monks  inhabited  it.  Nearly  the 
entire  shell  of  the  chapter  hoase  still  stands,  forming  one  of 
the  most  elegant  remains  in  Bngland,    It  is  nearly  drcnlai  in 
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fonn.  Hid  about  60  feet  in  diameter.  The  windowi  Bie  fine 
■peciineiu  of  pme  Qotlite.  The  carred  pUlan  whicb  once 
supported  tbe  roof  still  stand  comparstdTel]'  little  injured,  but 
the  roof  itself  has  Ulen  in.  A  Dnmbei  of  croeaes  and  mural 
tablets,  wliich  are  soppoeed  to  liave  oiiginallT  reeorded  the 
naioea  and  i^nalitiM  of  dectaaed  abbots  or  other  dignltaiiee, 
now  rest  agauut  the  waU.  The  earrings  and  inseriptjons  on 
tbem  an  almoat  oompletelj  obliterated.  Hoch  labour  has 
been  jndicionslj  ezpenaed  in  reetoring  portionaof  the  old  walls 


amid  mxTonndinKs  that  lend  to  them  such  grace  and  charms. 
The  parish  churdi,  which  stands  in  dote  contiguity  to  the  old 
abbey,  oiiginallT  formed  a  part  of  its  nsTc,  It  is  a  good 
specimen  it  old  Noraan  architectnie.  The  west  fnmt  and 
masmve  pillars  are  twelfth^eentnij  work,  bnilt  of  stone  brought 
from  a  quarry  near  Bt  Donat's,  apon  which  age  and  weaUier 


seem  to  have  little  efCect  In  the  chuicli  stand  somelTeiy 
handsome  tombs  with  leenmbent  figures,  in  memory  of  Oa 
Hansel  buuil;.  It  was  rcacned  from  decay  by  the  present 
Mr.  Talbot's  father, 'and  is  now  legnlarly  nsed  for  pnblio 
wonhip.  It  appeals  strongly  to  one's  sense  of  the  beantifnl  to 
stand  at  a  little  distance  and  view  the  ruins  of  the  abtwy  with 
tlie  Orange  honse  and  church  in  the  boat,  relieved  agunst  a 
pyramidal-shaped  hill  of  about  600  or  TOO  feet  in  height, 
clothed  to  the  very  summit  with  the  sober-tinted  foliage  of  the- 
thicUy  clustered  Oak  trees. 

Turning  to  the  right  a  riew  of  a  different  but  not  leas  ex- 
quisite kind  of  beanty  meets  the  eye.  At  the  tuitiier  end  of  a> 
vista  amoi^st  the  lovely  trees  is  seen  the  noble  and  graoefnl 
end  of  the  mansion,  with  its  loftj  tower  standing  in  shar^ 
relief  against  the  sky.  The  approach  to  it  is  up  an  indinea 
plane,  broken  liete  and  there  by  flights  of  steps  extending  tha 
whole  width  of  the  roadway,  some  SO  leot.    We  hare  rarely- 


seen  A  moie  charmiDg  aTchitectnral  object  than  the 
the  honse  as  seen  from  this  point.    Ascending  the  approach 
we  Had  that  the  house  is  of  grand  as  well  as  of  clegiint  p- 
portioas.    Its  site  has  been  dcilfolly  chosen  on  a  pkteaa  1 
tween  the  bills  abOTe  and  the  lower  ?ronnds  where  the  gardt 
and  orangery  are  situated.    It  would  be  difficult  to  conce 
a  more  b^utlfal  dtuation,  sheltered  as  it  is  bj  the  well-wooded 
hUls  which  lie  behind  it  from  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds ; 
while  to  the  south  and  west  are  far-reaching  views,  embracing 
a  picturesque  stretch  of  GJamotganshiie  in  the  foreground, 
with  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Bristol  Channel  behind,  and  the 
hills  of  Someiset  and  Deron  in  the  distance  cloeing-in  the 
prospect 

A  small  but  tastefully  laid-out  geometrical  flower  garden 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  house  stands. 
It  is  bedded-out  in  Uie  usual  way  with  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Verbenas,  Colenses,  dwarf  Candytufts.  Hesembryantbemum 
cordifoliom  variegatum,  Violas  of  different  colonra,  and  other 

Slants  all  neatly  arranged  in  the  different  beds,  which  for  in- 
iridnal  and  general  effect  it  would  be  diCGrult  to  surpass. 
The  building  was,  as  we  hare  stated,  designed  by  Ur.  Talbot 
the  present  proprietor,  and  erected  under  hia  superintendence 
about  forty  years  ago.  We  do  not  pretend  to  fomish  sn  archi- 
tectonl  deaciiption  of  it,  but  the  engraving  which  accompanies 


this  notice  will  convey  better  than  woids  a  conception  of  ita 
elegant  proportions.  We  should  estimate  the  heieht  of  the 
tower  at  atout  100  feet.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  it  on 
the  hill,  or  ibeltercd  side,  reminds  its  of  that  from  Drummond 
Cutle  in  Perthsliire ;  bnt  the  far-reaching  panorama  on  the 
lower  side  supplies  a  variety  and  interest  that  ere  wanting  in 
that  celebrated  highland  castle.  It  would  bean  intrusion  on 
privacy  to  seek  to  carry  the  reader  through  the  interior  of 
this  fine  mansion.  Saffice  it  to  say  that  the  Gothic  entrance 
hall  and  staircase  we  liave  not  seen  excelled  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture, while  the  treasures  of  act  which  the  rooms  contain, 
and  the  style  in  which  they  are  furnished  and  ornamented, 
bespeak  Imitleas  wealth  expended  under  the  guidance  of 
refined  artistic  taste. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  finish  our  present  sketeh  by 
stating  that  Mr.  Talbot,  the  proprietor,  is  file  father  of  the 
Eonse  of  Commons,  iiaving  represented  Glamorganshire  for  tha 
long  period  of  torty-nine  years.  He  has  been  several  timea 
opposed,  but  never  defeated.    He  was  in  parliament  when  the 

iireaent  premier  was  struggling  into  fame  as  a  novelist  and 
Qug  before  he  had  entered  the  arena  ot  politics,  and  also 
before  the  present  Queen  was  crowned.  He  hsa  been  twice 
oHwed  a  peerage,  but  declined  it  He  received  much  sympathy 
two  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  only  son  at 
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the  age  of  tbirty-three  years.  Mr.  Talbot  has  thiee  daughters, 
the  second  of  whom  is  married  to  J.  Fletcher^  £aq^  oE  Salton  Hall 
ziear  ISdinbujcgh. — ^A.  Pettigbew,  Qutle  Oaraent^  Cardijf. 


DISBUDDING  ROSEa 


Ik  the  Journal  of  JSbrtiotUiure  you  most  kindly  admit 
letters  upon  all  subjects.  As  an  old  Rose-grower  I  am,  of 
oourBe,  most  interested  in  those  that  are  written  on  the  sabject 
of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Everyone  has,  of  course,  a  right  to 
lus  own  opinion — chaeun  a  son  gout;  but  I  hope  that  it  wiU 
not  be  thought  veiy  presumptuous  in  a  poor  old  fogey  if  he 
takes  the  liberty  of  disagreeing  with  your  correspondent 
'^^  A.  C."  on  the  sabject  of  disbudding  Roses.  He  states  in  his 
letter,  published  bv  you  August  Ist,  tnat  "  Since  the  Rose  show 
month  my  Roses  have  been  doing  exactly  as  they  like."  So 
have  mine,  and  a  jolly  time  they  seem  to  have  had  of  it.  I  do 
not  like  only  to  write  what  my  experience  of  letting  my 
beauties  alone  is,  but  beg  to  enclose  you,  for  the  advantage  of 
jour  numerous  visitors,  two  trusses  that  I  cut  off  one  plant  of 
Mrs.  C.  Wood  (one  has  eighteen,  the  other  twenty-one  buds), 
also  a  single  truss  of  La  I^rance  with  twenty-nine  buds.  I 
£end  them  Las  samples  of  what  a  Rose  show  might  be  if  carried 
on  under  the  suggestion  of  "A.  C." 

Though  very  near  the  threescore  years  and  ten  I  still  look 
^th  much  pleasure  on  the  lovely  forms  around  me,  and 
confess  that  the  Lesbias  of  the  present  day  are,  perhaps, 
sometimes  a  little  tightly  laced,  but  I  think  that  the  Norah 
fashion  (of  course  I  only  compare  them  in  the  way  of  Roses) 
gives  rather  a  confused  idea  (vide  trusses  sent),  of  what  beauty 
is ;  but  if  the  world  at  large  would  consent  to  an  exhibition  of 
Lesbias  and  Norahs  I  would  willingly  agree,  if  considered  com- 
petent, to  be  one  of  the  judges,  and  a  friend  of  mine  who  is 
reading  this  over  my  shoulder  says  he  will  also  be  a  judge, 
and  if  we  do  not  agree  can  call  in  some  other  old  womaa  to 
give  her  casting  vote. — ks  Old  Robe-Gbowsb,  T.  F. 

Not  too  frequently  nor  too  plamly  has  **  A.  C."  deooanoed 
the  plan  of  disbodmng  Roses  that  is  now  so  common.    To 

groduoe  the  grand  blooms  that  win  cups  at  exhibitions  dia- 
ndding  is  impemtive,  as  the  prises  ue  awarded  to  the  most 
perfect  individual  Uooms  that  can  be  produced,  and  not  to 
^'trusses,"  as  the  blooms  axe  anomalowly  and  officially  de- 
scribed  in  the  schedules. 

It  is  raie  iadeed  to  see  a  natiually  grows  and  beautiful 
truss  of  Roses  at  a  Rose  show.  Grandeur  of  isolated  bloom 
prevails  there,  but  it  is  a  formal  artificial  kind  of  beauty  tftuit 
does  not  display  the  Rose  in  its  natural  state  of  loveuneai. 
The  present  system  of  Rose  exhibitmg  must  oontinne,  no  other 
plan  can  supersede  it ;  but  it  would  be  just  as  wdl  to  call  the 
blooms  by  their  right  names.  Yet,  as  so  timely  suggested  by 
*'  A.  C,"  cannot  supplementary  clasaes  be  asade  for  exhibitiBg 
Roses  in  trusses — ^that  is,  a  steB  o(m.taining  as  many  blooas 
and  buds  as  the  exhibitor  choGses  to  stage  ?  Boxes  thus  filled 
would  afford  a  delightful  duudge  from  tiie  piesent  monotonoas 
— grandly  monotonous  if  you  iBce,  but  still  monotonous — aspect 
of  Rose  shows  ;  and  the  trusses,  real  trusses,  would  affora  by 
far  more  truthful  and  correct  ideas  being  formed  of  the  several 
varieties  than  does  the  present  system  of  exhibiting  only  highly 
led  and  isolated  blooms. 

In  regard  to  Roses  and  Rose-showing  it  is  1?ell  to  bear  in 
mind  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  visitors  who  are 
admirers  and  growers  of  the  flower  are  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  varieties  exhibited  so  as  to  show  their  natural  characters. 
l^ot  one  grower  of  Roses  in  ten  grows  them  on  the  disbudding 
system  so  as  to  produce  a  few  grand  blooms  for  exhibition,  but 
they  grow  them  for  producing  trusses  for  beautifying  their  gar- 
dens and  adorning  their  homes. 

The  two  systems  referred  to  are  essentially  distinct,  and  the 
blo(mis  produced  by  one  mode  and  the  trusses  by  the  other 
cannot  compete  in  the  same  class.  Let  blooms  be  called  blooms 
and  trusses  trusses,  and  let  classes  be  formed  accordingly,  and 
Rose  shows  will  be  more  varied,  interesting,  and  ins&uctive. 
— Occasional  Exhibitob. 


scape ;  and  among  them  grow  a  profusion  of  flowers ;  but  these 
artificial  rather  than  natural  fields  fade  more  quickly  than  the 
flowers,  and  scaroely  last  a  few  weeks  beyond  the  last  spring 
rain«  There  is  only  one  small  corner  of  the  island  where  the 
vegetation  resembles  ours.  The  great  heat  of  the  summer 
destroys  all  the  tender  pldits ;  only  those  plants  survive  which 
through  their  anatomical  construction  cxr  hard  substance,  or 
in  consequence  of  growing  near  water,  can  resist  the  efiGects  of 
the  heat. 

**  There  is  great  resemblance  in  the  vegetation  throughoat 
the  island  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  February  and  March 
there  is  on  all  the  river  edges  a  profusion  of  Lilies ;  in  April 
and  May  on  the  land  side  is  one  carpet  of  flowers.  During 
the  heat,  however,  the  land  assumes  a  yellow  tint.  Pine 
forests  abound,  Olives,  Myrtles,  and  Laurel  trees.  As  far  as 
the  island  has  as  yet  been  explored  we  know  that  there  are 
a  thousand  different  sorts  ef  plants.  Ko  eastern  island  can 
sdiow  such  a  rich  forest  growth  as  Cyprus. 

"  The  Pinus  maritima  in  Cyprus  covers  the  hills  and  moun- 
tain regions  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  as  one  of  the  commonest 
trees.  The  Pinus  Laricio,  which  covers  all  the  heights  to 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  rises  on  the  western  mountains  of  the 
island  to  6000  feet,  and  gives  it  a  dark  appearance  from  the 
sea.  The  wild  Cypress  (Cupressus  horizontalis)  is  the  third 
tree  which  grows  commonly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
and  in  some  places  forms  by  itself  entire  woods.  On  the 
whole  of  the  northern  chain  of  mountains  this  wild  Cypress 
grows  often  to  the  height  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  ihe 
sea.  Great  forests  of  wild  Cypresses  must  also  have  covered 
the  whole  of  the  so&th  of  the  island,  as  also  a  shrub,  the 
Juaiperus  phoenicea.  In  the  north  several  varieties  of  Oak  are 
founa,  and  throughoat  the  island  the  Arbutus  abounds;  the 
Carob  tree  and  Olive  flourish  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers 
and  iq>  to  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  sea." 


THE  FLORA  OF  CTTPRUS. 

Speaking  of  the  flora  of  Cyprus  Drs.  linger  and  Kotschy, 
in  their  work  "  Die  Insel  Cypem,"  say  : — 

'*  In  Cyprus  prairie  or  meadow  land  does  not  exist ;  the 
^  Ackerland '  takes  the  place  of  it.  After  the  rains,  but  only 
for  a  short  time,  xsereals  give  a  satin-like  green  to  the  land- 


HAMPTON  COURT  GAfiDENS. 

This  flonl  embeUishmeatsof  the  public  parks  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bwtroj^olis  constitute  an  important  iaature  cf  their 
attraetions.  Artistic  merit  of  the  highest  order  is  exemplifled 
in  tbose  parks,  and  skill  both  in  the  culture  and  acrangement 
«tf  plants  and  flowers  is  strikingly  displayed  by  <ke  several 
managers. 

Although  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  metropolis,  yet 
Hampton  Court  may  be  said  to  bdoog  to  the  LoDdooem  ,*  it 
really  belongs  to  all,  for  the  palace  sod  gardens  are  free  to 
all  comers  on  six  days  out  of  the  seven.  The  gaidens  indeed 
are  open  on  seven  days,  but  the  State  apartanents  are  closed 
on  Fndays,  a  fact  that  visatori  oecaswmally  overiook  and  con- 
ssqnaitly  experieiioe  some  tfisappoostBie&t  wIma  thev  arrive 
at  this  celebrated  place  of  puUic  resort  cm  that  **  xalackj  day." 
Such  disappointment,  however,  as  that  experienced  by  some 
visitora  cdl  Friday  last  is,  it  is  hc^Md,  not  ocMnmoa.  A  gentle- 
man froon  Australia  had  been  hoping  to  see  the  State  rooms 
all  his  life  aad  that  day  afforded  him  the  only  opportcmity  for 
doing  so,  as  he  had  to  sail  the  next  day  for  the  Antipodes. 
But  the  rule  was  inexorable ;  the  apartments  were  *'  closed 
for  cleaning,"  and  the  journey  of  sixteen  thousand  miles  ended 
by  an  outside  view.  The  visitor  bore  his  disappointment  philo- 
sophically and  did  not  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  abu£ang 
the  porter.  It  was  slightly  different  with  an  American  visitor 
who  was  placed  in  the  same  predicament,  and  who  with  cha- 
racteristic cuteness  "guessed  his  house  was  cleaned  every 
morning  slick,  and  was  always  ready  for  visitors,  and  guessed 
if  that  house  was  in  his  country  it  would  be  ready  too."  It  is 
well,  therefore,  that  gardeners  and  others  whose  primaiy 
mission  is  to  inspect  the  grounds  and  flowers  should  not 
deprive  themselves  of  a  rich  supplementary  treat  by  commit- 
ting the  same  error  of  selecting  Friday  for  a  visit.  Yet  while 
visitors  arrive  from  all  countries,  it  is  naturally  the  Londoners 
who  are  represented  in  the  greatest  numbers,  the  attendance 
last  year  numbering  upwards  of  200,000. 

Although  somewhat  early  in  the  season  the  flower  beds  are 
about  in  full  beauty.  The  plants  were  good  to  begin  with, 
were  planted  closely,  and  have  grown  freely :  hence  their 

g resent  satisfactory  condition,  fiie  aspect  .of  the  grounds 
:om  the  west  front  of  the  palace  is  one  of  unTnisfakeable 
grandeur.  The  three  splendid  avenues  of  Elms  converging  to 
the  centre  of  the  terrace;  the  fountain  in  the  centre  in  its 
bason  130  yards  in  circuniference  and  its  120  jets ;  the  smooth 
expanse  of  lawn  with  lines  of  venerable  Yews  and  Hollies,  some 
of  them  enshrouded  in  Ivy ;  and  the  large,  numerous,  and 
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excellently  filled  flower  beds,  produce  a  pictnie  of  art  and  nature 
balanced  and  blended  in  a  manner  that  commands  general 
admiration.  The  general  view  is  ikdmirable,  and  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  £wer  beds  proyes  that  thej  are  admirable 
too.  Flowers  old  and  new  are  provided,  and  arrangements  old 
and  new  are  represented.  It  will  be  fashionable  to  look  at 
the  new  flowers  firsts  and  these  are 

Db.  DsNirs^B  GsRAiriTTMS. — A  considerable  number  of  the 
new  yaarieties  oi  that  celebrsted  raiser  are  bedded  oat,  the 
plants  haying  been  supplied  by  Mesus.  James  Yeitch  k.  Sons. 
They  are  in  round  beds,  but  as  the  plants  had  been  cut  rather 
seyerely  for  cuttings  they  were  not  seen  in  their  most  fayonrable 
aspect.    The  following  are  the  yarieties  represented : — 

Cleopatra, — A  distinct  and  noyel  colour  (cannine  magenta), 
and  a  remarkably  fine  and  weU-foimed  flower ;  a  tolenbly 
free  Uoomer,  but  not  particularly  effectiye  from  a  distance ; 
the  habit  of  growth,  too,  is  a  little  inegular.  Setter  for  pots 
than  for  beds. 

Amazon^ — A  grand  rich  scarlet  suffused  with  crimson ;  flowers 
large,  of  great  smoothness  and  substance,  and  freely  produced. 
A  strong  grower,  and  fine  for  large  beds  and  for  pots. 

Heather  Sell. — A  distinct  and  lovely  colour,  bluish  pink ; 
flowers  of  the  finest  form  and  of  great  substance  of  p^al.  <kie 
of  the  best  for  pots,  but  not  a  go«l  bedder. 

NfOMsa, — Soviet)  a  rich  glowing  mass.  A  variety  of  great 
merit  for  pots,  and  promising  as  a  bedder. 

AtiamttU'^A.  distinct  and  no?^  colour,  purplish  crimson; 
a  fine  flower,  but  the  plant  rather  too  streng  in  growth  for 
ordinary  bedding  purposes. 

Olobota  Mejer. — Semi-nosegay,  crimson,  fine  bold  trusses, 
but  growtii  of  plant  rather  unleyel.  Requires  a  large  bed  to 
show  it  to  advantage. 

The  above  have  sepaitte  small  beds,  but  the  following  are 
selected  from  several  yarieties  planted  in  rows  in  a  large  bed  : — 
Gnome,  glowing  scarlet,  dwarf  and  free ;  one  of  the  best  of  all 
for  small  beds.  Isis,  brilliant  scarlet ;  a  stronger  grower,  and 
wo«dd  probably  show  to  advantage  in  a  large  bed.^  Zuleika,  a 
rich  and  distinct  colour ;  finer  for  pots  than  for  beds.  Irene^ 
purplish  crimson,  with  a  rich  orange-rayed  blotch  on  upper 
petals ;  it  is  dwarf  and  free,  but  forms  seed  pods  too  finely 
for  a  bedder ;  fine  for  pots.  As  seen  at  Hampton  Court  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  possibly  grown  from 
spring-struck  cuttings,  the  varieties,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
io  not  afBord  evidence  of  being  superior  bedders.  As  an  on- 
looker remarked,  "  They  are  too  good  for  beds  and  must  be 
grown  in  pots."  They  are  generally  too  robust  in  habit,  and 
do  not  possess  sufficiently  dark  green  foliage  to  render  them 
effective  for  outdoor  display. 

Some  other  beds — ^large  oblongs  alternating  with  the  circles 
— are  extremely  fine.  ^Hte  most  pleasing  are  perhaps  those 
where  the  central  mass  consists  of  two  distinct  colours.  For 
instance,  G«ianium  Bijou  carpeted  with  Viola  Blue  Perfection, 
broadly  banded  with  Iresine  Lindeni  and  edged  with  Golden 
Stellaria,  is  a  charming  combination  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
Viola  The  Tory  intermixed  with  variegated  Geraniums,  and 
Hie  same  Viola  with  Centaurea  candidissima,  produce  a  pleasmg 
efi^ect.  Particularly  attractive  are  the  Centaurea  and  Verbena 
yenosa  in  mixture,  and  Abutilon  Thcoipsoni  variegatum  car- 
peted with  blue  Violas.  Pelargoniums  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Sophia 
bumaresque  carpeted  with  blue  Lobelia  produce  a  cheerful 
and  lively  efEect,  and  so  also  do  other  combinations  of  the 
same  nature.  This  mode  of  planting  the  beds  is  admirably 
adapted  for  producing  fine  floral  masses  in  early^summer.  The 
beds  probably  show  to  advantage  on  account' of  their  size, 
many  of  them  being  40  feet  long  and  12  wide.  Several  beds 
about  12  feet  square  are  simply  but  effectively  filled,  such  as 
Geranium  Amaranth,  which  is  splendid,  edged  with  Geranium 
Ikfonglesii,  and  the  same  Genanium  banded  with  Bijou  and  Blue 
Violas,  and  edged  with  Iresine  Lindeni  and  Koniga  variegata ; 
also  Ageratum  Imperial  Dwarf  broadly  banded  with  Gera- 
nium Manglesii.  A  bed  of  Geranium  Happy  Thought,  broadly 
banded  with  Gferanium  CK)lden  Harry  Hieover,  is  very  novel 
and  good.  Many  other  beds  are  effective,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  particularise  them.  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange  is 
literally  a  "  dead  failure,'*  for  most  of  the  plants  are  actually 
dead — ^the  one  failure  in  a  fine  flower  garden.  The  best  beds 
of  scarlet  Geraniums  are  those  of  Vesuvius,  closely  followed, 
however,  by  George  Natchett.  The  best  crimson  is  Waltham 
Seedling.  By  far  the  best  pink  is  Amaranth,  but  a  bed  of 
Mrs.  Haliburton  is  very  promising.  This  variety  is  deeper  in 
coiour  than  Christine  which  it  resembles  in  habit  of  growth. 
Carpet  bedding  is  also  excellently  represented,  the  designs 


being  of  a  free  pleasing  character,  and  planted  with  much 
taste.  Cheerful  colours  and  neutral  tints  are  well  balanced 
and  the  beds  are  decidedly  good;  a  few  of  them  perhaps 
have  seldom  been  surpassed  in  this  particular  style  of  garden 
decoration. 

Other  features  of  Hampton  Court  merit  attention :  the  old 
Dutch  garden  with  its  Tews  and  hardy  flowers ;  the  Agaves 
and  Oranges  on  the  terrace,  probably  centenarians  (one  of  the 
Aloes  will  shortly  be  in  flower),  a  wonderfully  fine  example  of 
the  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  the  grand  old  Vine,  which  is  this  year 
carrying  1200  bunches,  small  but  very  regular,  the  foliage  being 
healthy  and  clean.  AH  these  are  points  worthy  the  inspection 
of  the  visitor,  who  when  he  has  examined  them  wlU  say  that 
the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  are  highly  deserving  of  patron- 
age, and  that  their  condition  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr* 
Ghnham,  the  Superintendent, 
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"Bbompton,"  observes  Mr.  Brewer,  writing  concerning  the 
place  fifty  years  ago,  **  has  lately  experienced  a  considerable 
increase  of  buildings,  and  is  now  nominally  divided  into  two 
parts,  termed  Old  and  New  BromptozL  The  latter  division 
of  the  hamlet  chiefly  consists  of  rows  of  houses,  which  are  of  a. 
crowded  but  usually  respectable  character.  Old  Brompton 
still  retains  a  similitude  of  rural  aspect,  and  is  yet  celebrated 
for  well  cultivated  nursery  and  garden  grounds."  Since  the 
"  Great  Exhibition  year "  Brompton  has  undergone  an  "  in- 
crease of  buildings  "  which  throws  the  Georgian  increase  into 
the  shade,  and  if  it  has  a  '*  similitude  of  rural  aspect,"  this  has 
now  become  very  shadowy  indeed.  The  nurseries  have  under- 
gone rapid  diminution.  The  market  gardens  probably  do  not 
cover  more  than  a  third  of  the  space  they  occupied  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  The  outlying  districts  belonging  to 
Fulham  and  Hammersmith  may,  however,  give  us  some  imper- 
fect idea  of  what  Brompton  was  in  the  olden  time  ;  now  a  part 
of  it  is  called  South  Kensington,  not  without  a  tinge  of  ab- 
surdity, the  name  pretty  nearly  representing  New  Brompton,, 
but  not  quite  with  exactness.  A  portion  of  Old  Brompton  was 
known  formerly  by  the  rather  absurd  name  of  "  Little  Chelsea,'* 
so  that  the  past  generation  can  hardly  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
present  one  ;  it  was  along  the  line  of  the  Fulham  Road,  just 
beyond  Brompton  Heath  and  Chelsea  Park,  but  formed  no 
part,  as  I  understand,  of  Chelsea  parish.  The  etymologists,  it 
appears,  have  not  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  discovering  or 
inventing  an  explanation  of  the  word  '*  Brompton ; "  of  course 
the  final  "  ton  ^*  represents  "  town,"  as  in  many  names  of 
places.  I  would  suggest  it  may  have  been  designated  from 
some  owner  of  the  land,  or  possibly  it  was  originally  "  Broom 
town,"  from  the  Broom  which  once  flourished  in  the  open 
ground,  such  as  Brompton  Heath.  And  the  by-passer  along 
the  Fulham  RcKid  may  survey  with  interest  the  condition  of  a. 
part  of  this  heath  (so-called)  not  yet  built  upon,  but  which 
waai  cleared  for  that  purpose  many  years  ago — it  must  be  nearly 
twenty  I  think.  Before  that  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of 
market  gardeners.  Though  lines  of  road  were  traced  out  and 
cellars  built  matters  went  no  farther  from  some  cause,  and 
now  there  grows  a  curious  commingling  of  plants  and  shrubs 
on  this  neglected  property,  and  amongst  these  may  be  noticed 
specimens  of  the  Broom,  the  seeds  of  which  had  probably  laid 
dormant  in  the  earth. 

An  excuse  for  the  application  of  the  name  "  South  Kensing- 
ton "  to  northern  districts  of  Brompton  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  belong  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbott,  Kensington  ; 
but  though  we  commonly  speak  of  the  gardens  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  as  situate  in  Kensington,  I  fancy  they 
might  have  been  claimed  for  Brompton,  certainly  they  occupy 
some  of  the  land  that  belonged  to  the  renowned  Brompton 
Park  Nursery  ;  and,  before  speaking  of  that  historic  and  ex- 
tensive establishment,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Society 
(destined,  I  trust,  to  retain  its  Kensington  property  for  a  long 
time  to  come)  before  the  Chiswick  Gto^ens  were  planned  had 
a  small  space  at  Kensington,  on  which  experimental  culture 
was  earned  on,  chiefly  in  the  open  air  it  seems.  This  was 
commenced  early  in  1818,  but  closed  in  a  few  years  ;  it  was 
situate  t«  the  west  of  Earl's  Court  Road,  not  far  from  Edwardea 
Square.    It  was  only  open  to  visitors  from  two  o'clock  to  six. 

A  number  of  authors,  in  describing  Brompton  Park  Nursery, 
have  referred  to  this  establishment  as  if  it  was  solely  entitled 
to  the  name  of  Brompton  Park.  Though  the  greater  portion  of 
the  park  was  absorbed  into  the  nursery  at  first  (to  undergo 
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variouB  leductioiis  as  time  went  on)  tbere  was  a  residence 
Park  Hoase,  near  Prince's  Gate,  only  removed  in  1856,  to 
which  was  attached  a  small  section  of  the  domain.  In  an 
ancient  house  on  this  estate  was  bom  Philip  Percival  in  1603, 
the  friend  of  John  I^m ;  and  the  Percivals  owned  Brompton 
Bark  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  Onginallj 
containing  possibly  100  acres,  it  was  divided,  and  the  laiger 
half,  about  67  acres,  was  formed  into  a  nursery  garden  in  1680 
or  81  by  a  firm  styling  itself  Lukar,  Field,  Go^Le,  k,  London. 
liUkar  was  gardener  to  the  Queen  Dowager  at  Somerset  House 
in  the  Strand  ;  Field  held  a  similar  situation  with  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  at  Bedford  House,  also  in  the  Strand ;  Cooke  was 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  Cashiobury ;  and  London*  to 
Bishop  Compton  at  Fulham.  As  the  first  establishment  of 
Any  pretensions,  if  not  actually  the  first  London  nurseiy, 
much  interest  centred  in  it,  and  it  was  frequently  visited  by 
gardeners  as  well  as  botanists.  The  two  senior  partners  died 
about  1686,  and  in  1689  Cooke  disposed  of  his  share  to  Heniy 
Wise,  and  the  firm  became  London  k,  Wise.  Wise  had  chiefly 
to  do  with  the  laying-out  of  Hampton  Courts  and  the  partners 
were  employed  in  the  planting  of  Kensington  Gardens.  During 
the  winter  for  some  years  it  was  usual  to  remove  choice  plants 
from  Kensington  Palace  to  their  nurseiy.  A  literary  fniit  of 
their  association  was  an  English  version  of  a  French  book,  *<  The 
Complete  Gardener,"  which  Messrs.  London  Sc  Wise  publidied 
in  1701. 

The  learned  and  somewhat  prosy  author  of  **  Sylva,"  John 
Evelyn — ^who  did,  however,  undoubtedly  feel  a  genuine  satisfac- 
tion in  all  that  tended  to  promote  the  advancement  of  botanical 
science— displays  unwonted  enthusiasm  in  his  description  of 
brompton  Park  Nursery.  One  sentence  of  his,  in  reference  to 
A  visit  he  made  to  the  establishment,  I  must  quote,  as  a  curious 

rimen  of  intricate  English.    His  style  is  very  dMerent  from 
curt  expressive  manner  that  another  noted  man  of  that 
•day,  Samuel  Pepys,  adopted  in  putting  down  his  jottings.    He 
observes : — "  Of  all  I  have  hitherto  seen,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  or  found  by  reading  many  books  published  on  the  sub- 
ject, pretending  to  speak  of  nurseries  and  plantations  for  store 
4md  variety,  directions  for  the  designing  as  they  term  it,  the 
jskilf  ul  making,  plotting,  laying-out,  and  disposing  of  a  ground 
4»  the  best  adVantage — in  a  word,  for  whatever  were  desirable 
ior  the  furniture  of  such  a  ground  with  the  most  excellent  and 
warrantable  fruit,  I  say  warrantable  because  it  is  peculiarly 
•due  to  their  honest  industry  and  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  else- 
where, and  other  accessories  to  gardens  of  all  denominations  as 
in  that  vast  ample  collection  which  I  have  lately  seen  and  well 
•considered  at  Brompton  Park."    Then  he  proceeds  still  further 
to  commend  Messrs.  London  k.  Wise,  who  in  reading  their 
«ulogium  must  surely  have  been  amused  at  the  confuMd  sen- 
tence by  which  it  was  introduced ;  and  he  further  adds  that 
**  they  have  a  large  and  noble  assembly  of  the  flowering  and 
ofher  trees,  peremiial  and  variegated  evergreens  and  shrubs 
fittest  for  our  climate,  and  understand  what  best  to  plant  the 
humbler  boscage,  wilderness,  or  taller  groves  with — tor  which 
purpose,  and  for  walks  or  avenues,  they  have  store  of  Elms, 
Limes,  Platans,  Constantinople  Chestnuts,  and  Black  Cheny 
trees  I "    Then  in  a  bit  of  slang,  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
his  studies  of  French  books,  Evelyn  further  praises  liiese 
gardeners  for  their  management  of  Uie  **  potagere,  meloniers, 
and  culinarie"  domain.     The  fame  of  the  nursery  steadily 
increased,  for  Bowack,  writing  of  it  in  1705,  remarks  that  the 
proprietors  sent  plants  and  tre«s  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
every  part  of  England.    *^It  hasbeenaflSrmed,"  says  he,  "that 
if  the  plants  in  it  were  valued  at  but  Id.  a  piece  they  would 
Amount  to  above  £40,000."    As  £1  contains  240  pennies  the 
fium  here  stated  would  represent  nearly  ten  millions  of  plants, 
evidencing  the   romantic  character   of  the   estimate.     The 
plants,  moreover,-  might  well  have  been  taken  at  a  higher  sum 
at  a  rough  guess — say  even  Is,  each,  excluding  seedlings. 
Apart  from  such  conjectures  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  large  business  carried  on  by  this  establishment  both  in  the 
eighteenth  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  was  not  confined  to  Britain,  for  many  plants  were  sent  to 
the  Continent  from  Brompton  Park ;  but  as  London  grew  other 
nurseries  sprang  up,  and  to  some  extent  affected  the  older 
nursery,    which  was,  owing   to  the  number   of  persons   it 
employed,  not  merely  a  plant  nursery — ^it  was  also  a  traiiiing 
place  for  gardeners.     An  injurious  influence  was  exercised 
upon  some  of  the  fdants  by  ^e  growth  of  the  metropolis,  bat 
the  land  attached  to  the  nursery  odd  not  undergo  great  diminu- 
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tion  until  after  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  for  according  to  Faulk- 
ner,  when  he  wrote  in  1820,  Brompton  Park  Nursery  contained 
56  acres,  at  which  it  remained  at  the  period  when  this  and 
adjacent  properties  were  purchased  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851.->C. 


TREE-PLANTING  IN  WASHINGTON. 

In  the  American  AgrieuUwriit  lir.  Peter  Henderson  pays  a 
merited  tribute  to  the  skill,  taste,  and  judgment  of  Messrs. 
William  Saunders  of  the  Experimental  Garden  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture^  William  B.  Smith  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  John  Saul,  the  nurseryman  and  florist,  who  compose  the 
*^  Parking  Commission,"  and  whose  work  in  planting  the  fine 
avenues  and  streets  of  the  City  of  Washington  with  handsome 
and  appropriate  trees  has  produced,  as  he  says,  results  that 
probably  no  other  city  can  equal. 

Already  40,000  trees  have  been  planted,  some  thirty  kinds 
being  used,  the  buU^  however,  being  of  ten  kinds.  These, 
named  in  the  order  they  are  valued  by  the  Commission,  are  the 
following :— Silver  or  White  Maple  (Acer  dasycaipum),  then 
American  Linden  (Tilia  americana),  American  Ehn  (Ulmus 
americana),  Scarlet  Maple  (Acer  rubrum).  Box  Elder  (Negundo 
aceroides),  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum),  American  White 
Ash  (Fraxinus  amencana),  English  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo- 
Platanus),  English  Button  Ball  (Platanns  occidentalis),  Tulip 
Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera).  Honey  Locust  (Gleditschia 
triacanthos),  and  Norway  Maple  (Acer  platanoides). 

These  and  the  other  sorts  are  set  20  to  25  feet  apart,  and 
there  are  miles  and  miles  of  streets  in  which  not  one  dead  or 
diseased  tree  can  be  seen,  which  riiows  that  the  planting  mnst 
have  been  done  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  trees  were 
transplanted  as  the  first  necessity  :  and  the  CommisslQners,  fre- 
quently receiving  from  distant  parts  trees  which  were  not  in  a 
satis&ctory  condition  as  to  their  roots,  planted  them  ont  in  tbeii 
own  grounds  one  season  before  risking  them  in  the  streets. 

The  trees  when  planted  averaged  1^  inch  in  diameter  and 
12  feet  in  height.  The  hole  for  the  roots  is  dug  about  5  feet 
across  and  2  feet  deep.  When  the  natural  soil  is  unsuitable 
good  soil  is  brought  from  elsewhere.  Every  tree  when  planted 
is  surrounded  by  a  plain  but  substantial  sparred  tree  g^uard 
6  feet  high,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the 
tree  from  injury  by  cattle,  &c.,  and  of  shading  the  stem  from 
the  sun — an  important  precaution,  since  trees  grown  in  masses, 
either  in  nursery  or  forest,  shade  each  other  and  sufl^er  greatly 
when  removed  and  exposed  singly  to  the  blazing  sun.  ^  The 
great  success  in  plantmg  the  avenues  at  Washington  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  persistent  use  of  this  precaution,  which  is 
never  omitted. 

When  this  work,  which  has  been  going  on  for  five  years,  is 
complete,  one  may  then  drive  for  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  broad  and  ample  shaded  avenues  of  the  American  capital, 
and  imagine  they  are  passing  along  the  rides  of  a  great  park. 
--^Journal  of  Forestry.) 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHSN  OARDmr. 

Sow  the  principal  crop  of  Tripoli  Onions  and  Winter  Spinach, 
sowing  the  latter  in  rows  16  incnes  to  18  inches  apart,  ana  about 
an  inch  deep.  Cabbaae  for  the  main  crop  ought  to  be  sown. 
Enfield  Market,  Hill'sl^arf  Incomparable,  Nonpareil  Improved, 
Wheeler's  Imperial,  Heartwell  Early  Marrow,  and  Battersea  or 
Fulham,  are  all  excellent ;  for  small  gardens,  or  for  taking  up 
little  space,  Little  Pixie  and  Atkins'  Matchless  are  of  superior 
quality,  and  may  be  planted  a  foot  apart.  Bed  Dutch  is  the  best 
sort  for  pickling.  A  sowing  of  Lettuce  should  be  made  for  winter 
or  earW  spring  use.  The  beet  sorts  for  this  sowine  are  Early 
Paris  Market  for  lifting  into  frames  in  autumn ;  Hicks's  Hardy 
White  and  Brown  or  Blaok-seeded  Bath  Cos ;  Stanstead  Park  and 
Lee's  Immense  Hurdy  Green  in  Cabbage  varieties.  Make  a  last 
sowing  of  Turnips.  White  Stone  or  Six-weeks,  Gk>lden  Ball  and 
Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone,  are  all  good  keepers  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Continue  sowing  Radishes  as  required,  and  the  sorts  for 
winter  use— viz..  Black  Spanish,  China  Rose,  and  Califoinian 
Mammoth;  they  must  be  afforded  rich  light  soil  and  an  open 
situation.  Carrots  sown  at  this  time  are  often  useful  in  sprmg. 
Select  Early  Nantes,  which  is  excellent,  and  James's  Intermediate 
Scarlet  for  tlus  sowmg ;  sowing  the  first  in  drills  about  6  inches 
apart,  and  the  last  10  inches,  choosing  a  sheltered  situation  and 
soil  of  a  friable  nature,  affording  a  Bberal  dressing  of  soot  or 
wood  ashes  with  a  view  to  check  wireworms  and  grubs. 

Complete  as  soon  as  possible  the  planting  of  Brooooli  and 
Greens  of  every  description  for  spring  use,  also  Cauliflower  and 
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Cape  Broccoli  for  antnmn  or  early  winter  supply.  Early-sown 
Cabbage  prick  off  so  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  in  order 
to  keep  tnem  sturdj  and  to  enable  them  to  better  withstand  cold. 
Attend  to  earthing  early  Celery  and  to  watering  the  later  crops 
liberally.  Plants  may  yet  be  planted  for  a  late  spring  supply. 
The  trenches  need  not  be  deep  now,  well-drained  light  soil  b&ig 
made  choice  of,  and  a  sheltered  situation.  Incoooparable  (San- 
dringham)  Dwaif  White  and  Williams's  Matchless  Bed  are  hardy 
and  remain  a  long  time  fit  for  use.  Any  late  plants  required  for 
Bsing  green  alter  the  blanched  supply  is  exhausted  maybe  plated 
in  beds  4  feet  wide,  placing  the  plants  9  inches  apart  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder  crosswise  of  the  beds. 

If  a  Tery  late  crop  of  Peas  be  wanted  seed  should  now  be  sown 
is  a  pit  in  rows  2  to  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  affording  them  from  10 
te  12  inches  depth  of  moderately  nch  light  soil,  and  a  distance 
from  the  glass  for  such  kinds  as  little  Gem  and  Blue  Peter  of 
about  2  feet ;  but  Fniqne,  which  is  a  fine  Pea  for  this  purpose, 
should  have  more  head  room,  or  eight  or  nine  peas  may  be  sown 
an  10-inch  pots  and  then  placed  in  a  warm  situation  outdoors,  re> 
moving  them  to  a  light  airy  house  in  October,  or  before  frosts  occur 
likely  to  injure  them.  A  pit  should  be  sown  at  onoe  with  French 
Beans  for  a  late  supply,  and  it  must  be  heated  so  as  to  maintain  a 
night  temperature  of  55^,  and  66®  by  day  when  required,  but  the 
lights  need  not  be  employed  until  the  weather  becomes  cold  in 
iSentember.  Negro  Long-podded  is  excellent  for  this  sowing,  also 
OsboEn's  Forcing. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Wasp  nests  are  numerous  and  should  be  destroyed.  We  make 
a  squib  by  moistening  gunpowder  with  water,  adding  about  a 
fourth  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  the  powder,  and  forming  the 
mixture  into  a  paste,  wrapping  it  in  brown  paper,  tying  one  end 
up,  and  dnring  so  as  to  hare  the  squibs  in  the  rignt  condition  for 
burning  slowly.  After  dark,  the  nest  being  marked  during  the 
day,  one  of  the  squibs  is  lighted  and  pushed  well  into  the  hole. 
A  sod  is  placed  over  it  and  rammed  cU>wn  so  as  to  confine  the 
fumeSy  and  about  a  minute  after  the  squib  is  spent  the  nest  is  dug 
cut  and  the  grubs  crushed  with  the  hsLck  of  the  spade,  filling  up 
the  hole,  and  the  work  is  done.  If  the  nest  is  suspenoed  tie  the 
«quib  on  a  stick,  light  and  apply  to  the  entrance,  holding  it  there 
ateadily.  The  fumes  will  kill  eyerr  wasj),  and  au  that  is  wanted 
farther  is  to  take  down  the  nest  and  burr  it.  Most  under  gardeners 
like  this  sort  of  work ;  there  is  danger  of  being  stuns  by  stragglers, 
which  makes  the  work  enticing.  The  squibs  require  to  be  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  8  inches  long.  It  is  an  old  system 
And  better  than  many  new  notions  for  destroying  wasps. 

Mildew,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  appears  upon  the  fruit  of 
Yines  against  walls,  and  should  be  met  by  dustmg  with  fiowers 
of  sulphur.  All  laterals  should  be  closely  stopped  or  remored,  as 
well  as  superfluous  shoots,  so  as  to  admit  hght  and  air  to  the 
fruit,  which  should  be  eone  OTer  to  see  that  there  has  been  no 
neglect  in  thinning  the  berries,  for  they  do  not  attain  so  good  a 
4iize  nor  ripen  so  well  as  when  they  are  thinned  just  sufficiently  to 
prerent  the  berries  wedging. 

Plums  on  traiued  trees  against  walls  are  swelling  off  welL 
Seep  the  leading  shoots  closely  nailed  or  tied-in,  pinching  back 
■sap^fluous  shoots  to  one  or  two  leaves,  and  remove  or  stop 
forerights ;  if  the  shoots  hare  not  previously  been  stopped,  stop 
them  at  the  third  leaf.  Pyramid  trees  of  Plums  have  cast  most 
of  the  fruit.  Bivers's  Early  Prolific  is  now  ri^,  and  valuable  it 
is  on  account  of  its  earliness.  Bed  spider  is  m  many  instances 
infesting  fruit  trees  trained  to  walls,  particularly  the  Peach  and 
2^ectariae,  probably  owing  to  the  hot  weaUier  and  the  dryness  of 
the  borders.  Give  the  roots  a  thorough  watering,  and  when  the 
trees  are  canning  a  hearr  crop  afford  them  hquid  manure  to 
assist  in  swelling  off  the  mut  and  to  help  the  plumpine  of  the 
buds  for  future  bearing.  Syrin^  well  in  the  evening,  but  not 
after  the  fruit  commences  ripenmg.  Lay-in  the  young  wood  as 
it  advances  in  growth,  and  secure  the  extensions  by  nailing  or 
tying,  keeping  the  shoots  rather  thin  so  as  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  sun  and  air  to  ripen  them.  Any  leaves  overhanging  the  fruit 
may  be  shortened  or  drawn  aside,  but  leave  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  leaf  to  mature  the  bud  or  buds  at  its  base.  In  gathering  the 
fruit  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  great  care  must  be 
exercised,  as  the  tender  tissue  is  soon  injured  by  pressure  or  the 
least  fall,  and  when  either  occurs  decay  soon  sets  in,  whereas  if 
it  is  handled  caref  ulljr  and  laid  on  padded  shelves  in  a  well-venti- 
lated fruit  room  it  will  keep  sevend  days,  manifestly  improving 
the  quality^  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  gather  fruit  nom  trees  of 
sufficient  ripeness  for  table  without  great  risk  of  its  receiving 
injury  in  handling. 

A  few  bushes  of  Gooseberries  should  be  closely  netted  to  exclude 
smaU  birds,  and  if  need  be  wasps,  by  hexagon  netting,  which  is 
far  preferable  to  mats,  which  should  never  be  used  unless  the 
after  consequences  are  unimportant.  Bed  Warrington  is  one  of 
the  best  Gooseberries  for  late  use ;  but  some  of  the  Lancashire 
kinds  are  good  for  this  purpose,  such  as  in  Beds — ^Echo,  Overall, 
and  Top  Sawyer ;  Wtntes— White  Lion,  Wandering  Girl,  and 
Tallyho:  Greens— Thump^  Jolly  Cutler,  and  Profit  ^Yellow*— 
Husbandman,  Teaser,  and  viper :  nor  must  Bed  and  White  Cur- 
rants be  neglected  covering-up  to  preserve  the  fruit  until  a  late 


period.  Morello  Cherries  must  have  thorough  protection  from 
oirds,  or  hexagon  netting  if  wasps  are  voracious.  Continue  to 
plant  out  Strawberries  as  the  ground  becomes  vacant  and  the 
runners  well  rooted,  which  has  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
late  droughty  weather.  Those  already  planted  and  growing  away 
freely  wifl  put  out  runners,  which  must  be  removed  as  they  appear, 
and  the  ground  kept  free  of  weeds  by  hoeiug  as  required, 

FRUIT  HOUSBS. 

Ftfiet.— Muscats  and  Lady  Downe's  cannot  stand  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  through  large  panes  of  glass ;  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence— ^Muscats  must  have  plenty  of  light  to  put  on  the  golden 
colour  that  denotes  high  finish,  I^dy  Downe's  finishing  wellunder 
a  canopy  of  foliage ;  indeed  black  Grapes  colour  in  proportion  to 
the  ample  foliage,  and  white  Grapes  appear  to  require  more  light 
and  the  shoots  thinner.  A  night  temperature  oi  70^  should  be 
maintained  with  a  chink  of  air  on  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
and  very  free  ventilation  by  day  until  all  danger  from  scalding  is 
past ;  and  when  colouring  commences  (aa  it  ought  by  this  time 
if  the  late  kinds  are  expected  to  keep  iresh  and  plump  through 
the  winter)  have  fire  heat  to  insure  a  minimnm  temperature  of 
70^,  and  maximum  by  sun  of  85°,  with  moderate  ventilation  night 
and  day  in  dull  weather,  proportionately  increased  in  bright  days. 
The  roots  must  not  be  neglected  for  water ;  but  if  they  have  beion 
too  dry  during  the  swelhng  period  Yines  carrymg  heavy  crops 
will  asoxd  a  plentiful  harvest  of  shanked  berries.  See  that  the 
laterals  are  kept  well  stopped,  and  everything;  likely  to  contribute 
to  good  finish  attended  to  promptly.  Late  Ymes  in  some  localities 
were  badly  ripened  last  year  both  in  fruit  and  wood ;  and  unless 
well  attended  to  with  water  at  the  roots  both  inside  and  outside 
the  house,  and  carefully  fired  through  this  season  of  successive 
dull  weather  and  scorching  days,  may  if  kept  close  show  indica- 
tions of  mildew,  which  should  be  met  by  painting  the  pipes  with 
sulphur,  putting  on  brisker  fires.  maintainin|f  a  rather  higher 
temperature  witti  liberal  ventilation.  Bed  spider  must  be  kept 
under  by  similarly  painting^  the  pipes,  but  the  temperature  need 
not  be  raised  nor  freer  ventilation  be  given  for  it.  Let  the  border 
inside  and  outside  have  a  good  soaking  with  water  at  90^  if  at  all 
dry,  for  the  roots  will  require  to  send  up  a  supply  of  nutriment 
in  quantity  for  some  time  yet,  and  a  healthy  growing  state  of 
the  soil  does  not  retard  but  assist  in  the  perfecting  of  the  crop, 
insuring  well-swelled  berries  and  high  finish. 

Peacnet  and  Nedarinet.-^AA  the  trees  in  the  succession  houses 
become  freed  of  the  fruit  aU  the  bearing  wood  of  this  season 
should  be  cut  out  unless  forming  part  of  the  extensions,  and  the 
shoots  where  too  thick  should  be  thinned  out  to  admit  Hght  and 
air  to  help  to  ripen  the  wood,  afterwards  giving  the  trees  a  tho- 
rough washing  with  the  garden  engine.  See  that  the  borders 
inside  and  outside  do  not  want  for  water,  especially  in  the  case  of 
late  houses  where  the  trees  are  now  swelling  off  the  fruit,  such 
trees  being  assisted  by  liquid  manure  and  muldung  the  surface 
with  E^ort  manure.  Continue  the  syringing  morning  and  evening 
until  the  fruit  is  well  advanced  for  ripening,  admittmg  air  freely, 
in  fact  full  ventilation  day  and  night  except  in  the  case  of  high 
winds  and  an  unusual  low  temperature  at  night.  Peach  scale 
attacks  the  trees  sometimes  when  the  fruit  is  advanced  for  ripen- 
ing or  just  afterwards.  If  prior  to  ripening,  we  do  not  advise  any 
measures  to  be  taken  against  it  other  than  picking  and  sponging ; 
but  immediately  the  fruit  is  gathered  syringe  the  trees  thoroughly 
with  paraffin  a  wineglassful  to  four  gallons  of  water,  mixing;  tho- 
roughly with  the  water  and  keeping  mixed  by  alternate  squirts  of 
the  svnnge  into  the  watering  pot  and  trees.  If  this  be  not  done 
it  is  better  left  alone,  as  some  parts  of  the  trees  wHl  be  smeared 
wiUi  paraf&n  purely  and  other  parts  with  water  only,  doine  more 
harm  than  good,  whereas  properly  used  it  destroys  the  scale  and 
does  not  in  the  least  injure  the  trees.  It  is  also  effectual  against 
thrips  and  red  spider,  indeed  ever^  kind  of  insect.  In  the  earliest 
forced  house  some  of  the  leaves  will  be  beginning  to  change  and 
drop  off,  in  which  case  the  lights  if  removed  may  be  put  on,  but 
admitting  all  the  venfilation  practical,  as  if  heavy  rains  set  in 
some  of  the  buds  may  start  into  growth,  but  by  putting  on  the 
lights  the  inside  borders  will  be  kept  drier. 

PLANT  HOUSBS. 

GreenhauMr—Yomig  Fuchsias  are  every  way  better  than  old 
phints.  Cuttings  should  now  be  taken  of  free-growing  shoots 
(blooming  shoots  though  they  strike  freely  never  make  good 
plants},  they  strike  fr^yin  a  cold  frame  kept  close  and  moist, 
shadea  from  bright  sun.  When  rooted  pot  off  smgly  in  small  pots 
(8  or  4  inches),  and  keep  them  near  the  glass  in  a  genial  tempera- 
ture, shifting  them  into  6-inch  pots  about  six  weeks  afterwards. 
They  do  well  in  turfy  loam,  and  a  fifth  part  each  of  well-decayed 
manure  and  leaf  soil  and  a  sixth  of  sand.  Any  plants  of  these 
that  flowered  early  will,  if  now  cut-in  slightly  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  to  cleanse 
them  from  thrips  and  red  spider,  removing  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
surface  soil,  replacing  with  fresh  and  rich,  placing  them  in  a 
rather  close  house  or  pit  and  syringing  freely,  they  will  break 
freely  and  show  flower  plentifully,  commg  in  towards  the  close 
of  September,  and  with  a  temperature  of  about  60°  from  artificial 
means  will  continue  for  a  lone  time  if  assisted  with  weak  liquid 
manure.    They  are  very  valuable  for  cutting  from. 
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Pelaryoniumi. — Early-flowered  plants  of  the  Show,  Spotted,  I 
Begal,  and  Fancy  kinds  will  be  ready  to  be  cat  down,  the  soil 
being  moderately  dry,  otherwise  the  roots  will  suffer.  Old  plants 
shonld  be  cut  back  to  two  or  at  most  three  eyes,  yoang  plants  to 
three  or  four.  Place  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  fzame,  tilting  the 
lights  to  admit  plenty  of  air.  and  in  fine  weather  thesy  may  remain 
OS,  bnt  oyer  the  plants  tilted  daring  rain.  In  bright  weather 
synnge  lightly  every  afternoon,  giving  no  more  water  than  to 
keep  mois£  Zonals  showing  signs  of  ezhanstion  feed  with  liqoid 
mannre,  and  they  will  bloom  nntil  late  in  aatamn. 

AzeUMu  if  placed  oat  of  doors  mast  be  stood  apon  a  bed  of 
ashes  or  other  bottom  imperrions  to  worms,  and  the  plants  daring 
hea^  rains  be  placed  on  their  sides,  or,  what  ia  better,  erect  a 
wood  framework  over  the  plants  to  carry  a  roller  and  canvas 
covering  to  let  down  daring  very  bright  weather  for  two  or  three 
honxB  s^ter  placing  outside  for  about  a  week,  and  daring  heavj 
rains,  but  do  not  auow  it  to  remain  over  the  plants  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  pots  must  be  protected  by  catnvas 
from  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  or  they  will  be  so  heated  as  to 
destroy  the  roots. 

jra2ofan<Ae#.— Cuttings  may  now  be  struck,  taking  cuttings  of 
about  6  inches  in  length,  stripping  off  the  leaves  one-third  thdr 
length,  and  inserting  singly  m  small  pots  in  a  cold  frame  fully 
exposed  to  sun,  where  wey  will  soon  root.  Yallota  purpurea 
should  have  a  light  airy  situation,  and  manure  water  after  the 
so^pes  appear  and  until  the  fiowen  expand. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to^  The  Editon," 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Br.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
chat  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as 
doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

GULSTOKBUBT  Thorth.—**  £bba'  wishes  to  know  when  be  can  obtain 
the  Gtortoabory  Thorn  and  the  green-flowered  China  Roae. 

LABOCTR  Rbquired  fob  GABDEN  (An  Jrith  SubMTiber).-~Thx96  men 
with  a  working  gardener  would  be  anfficient  to  keep  what  you  name  in  good 
order  and  high  caltivatian. 

GAB-bbatbd  Boilbbs  (r.  jr.).— We  have  heard  that  they  axe  sufflclent 
to  exclude  frost  from  small  greenhouBee. 

Pabslbt  Golovbbd  (J?.  B.).—yft  think  the  pink  tinge  ornamental,  and 
should  not  try  to  remove  it^  The  addition  of  a  little  manure  to  the  soil 
and  pleotlfal  watering  would  soon  restore  the  green  ooloor. 

I^Mcnro  jLim  Uitbbmbdiatb  Housb  iS.  A).— The  cheapest  and  beit 
description  of  honae  is  a  span  or  half-span,  both  of  which  are  shown  by 
sectioaa  at  page  S74,  voL  vii.,  New  Series.  We  should  prefer  the  half-span 
with  the  ends  eaat  and  west*  front  wall  4  feet  high  above  ground,  back  wall 
e  feet,  height  of  honae  from  floor  to  ridge  7  feet  6  inches,  length  of  beck 
light  S  feet,  front  lights  9  feet  6  inches  long,  lights  for  ventilation  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house  3  feet  6  Inches  wide,  opening  the  whole  fength  of  tbe 
honSB  by  rod,  crank,  and  lever  apparatns.  Pathway  directly  nnder  the  ridge 
S  feet  wide,  ailording  a  bed  in  front  ft  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  one  at  back  a 
little  over  %  faet  wide.  The  forcing  boose  should  have  two  rows  of  i-indi 
pipes  beneath  tbe  front  bed,  and  one  at  the  back  to  afford  bottom  heat* 
surrounded  by  and  covered  with  rabble  to  a  depth  of  about  6  iuches,  and 
upon  this  9  to  IS  inches  depth  of  plunging  materiaL  No  bottom  beat  win 
be  rsquired  in  the  intermediate  honae.  Three  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  will  be 
required  for  top  heat  in  both  houses — Le,,  two  along  the  front  and  one  along- 
side tdie  pathway,  but  as  there  is  no  saving  in  pinching  for  piping  we  shoiuil 
have  four  pipes  in  the  forxrlng  end,  and  three  in  tbe  intermediate  house.  A 
fair  proportion  would  be  16  feet  length  of  forcing  hoose^  and  20  feet  inter- 
mediate house,  but  all  d^wnds  upon  the  requirements. 

Pbab  Diseasbd  (0.,  A  Ai&Krifter).--The  pods  enclosed  taxahj  you  are  in- 
fested with  thrips,  there  being  traces  also  of  mildew.  The  remedy  is  to  afford 
copious  supplies  of  water  in  dry  weather,  pouring  the  water  along  the  sides 
of  the  rows,  and  mulching  with  short  mannre.  The  pests  may  be  destroyed 
by  syringing  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  %  oes.  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  after  the  Peas  have  slatted.  Liming  will  improve  the  staple  of  the  soO 
by  libsratlng  its  pent-up  organic  substances,  but  it  will  not  keep  crops  from 
the  ravages  of  thrips. 

Plantivg  Ivt  undkb  Tbbbs  U  Cmutant  Etadery^lvj  may  be  planted 
any  time  in  mUd  weather  from  September  to  April  inclusive,  and  all  the 
year  if  the  plants  are  from  pots.  We  should  plant  in  Febnuuty  or  March, 
and  BufBciently  qloee  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  quickly,  pegging  the  shoots 
over  the  sxartace  in  all  directions,  and  keeping  the  soil  moist  until  the  plants 
are  established.  Cuttings  will  not  be  likely  to  answer,  as  the  soil  will  be 
too  dry  to  ensore  their  speedy  growth,  but  they  may  be  inserted  now  in 
a  shady  border  in  rather  poor  light  soil,  where  they  will  root  freely  if  kept 
moist. 

FBUIT  Tbbbs  fob  Slofino  Gbovxd  ((7.  HolrM)^lt  is  of  primaiy  im' 
portance  in  fruit  culture  that  water  does  not  lodge  in  the  subaoU.  If  the 
ground  be  wet  snperfinons  water  must  be  carried  off  by  drains  placed  6  to 
Tvacds  apart,  and  not  lees  than  8  feet  deep,  having  proper  falls  and  outlets. 
With  this  and  tzenching  the  ground  8  feet  deep  we  do  not  think  you  ncod 
fear  forming  afmit  garden  with  a  variety  of  fruits.  But  you  do  not  say 
whether  you  intend  to  form  it  into  an  orohard,  keeping  in  grass  or  breaking- 
up  the  sward ;  but  as  you  mention  half-standards  we  inresnme  it  is  to  be  kept 
in  grass;  therefore  onr  answer  to  your  quorlee,  as  tabulated,  is— 1,  We 
should  not  plant  Apples  only.  S,  Standards  or  half -standard  trees  shonld  be 
planted  24  feet  apart.  9,  Plums,  Fears,  and  Cherries  would  be  likely  to 
BuoGsed,  but  Apples  and  Plums  are  most  likely.  4,  The  failure  of  the  Black 
Currant  bushes  is  probably  due  to  exoesalvo  moisture,  probably  a  soar  soil 
induced  by  stagnant  water,  or  it  may  be  poverty  of  solL  Destroy  tiie  old 
bushes  and  plant  fresh  ones  in  new  ground  of  such  kinds  as  Black  Naples  and 
Lee's  Prolific.  6,  Standard  trees  do  not  require  any  lifting,  bnt  root-pruning  if 
they  are  growing  too  vigorously  is  occasionally  necessary.   6,  As  to  kinds  of 


Apples— Kitchen  :  Cox's  Pomona.  Bedfordshire  Foondling,  Duraelew's  Seed- 
ling, Wsmer's  King,  Lord  Suffleld,and  Northern  Greening.  Dessert :  Dutch 
Hignonne,  Stunner  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  Cox's  Onnge 
Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  Plums :  Early  Prolific,  Orleans*  Diamond, 
Prince  Englebert,  Victoria,  Wyedale,  and  Crittenden  or  Cluster  Damson  ; 
those  for  culinary  purposes.  Dessert :  Oullins  Golden  Gage,  Green  Gage, 
Jcflerson,  and  Kirke's.  Cherries  :  Downton,  Empress  Eugenie,  May  Duke, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and  Morella  Pears :  Jargonelle,  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurr6  de  Caplaumont,  Uarie  Louise,  Beurrd  Diel,  and  Jules 
d'Airolles,  with  Catillac  for  stewing. 

CULTUBZ  or  FILBBBTS  (C.  JT.).— The  Kentish  Cobs  raised  from  seed  and 
now  4  feet  high  wHl  bear  heavy  crops  of  nuts  in  doe  course^  but  yen  most 
be  content  to  wait  three  or  four  years  till  the  branches  have  become  suA- 
dently  large  to  yield  fruit.  When  the  leaves  fall  cut  down  tbe  seedling 
plants  to  within  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Next  spring  young  shoots  will 
cluster  thickly  upon  the  stem.  Rub  all  off  but  four  or  five  of  the  strongest* 
and  when  these  are  a  couple  of  feet  in  length  nip  off  the  tops  of  each  to 
induce  a  lateral  growth  of  side  shoots,  all  of  which  except  a  couple  of  top 
shoots  must  be  pruned  to  form  spurs  when  the  leaves  fall,  tbe  two  upper  ahoota 
being  shortened  slightly  for  a  new  lateral  growth  in  the  following  rwssnw 
The  best  farm  for  each  tree  is  that  of  a  basin  very  wide  and  shallow.  This 
form  may  be  impatrted  to  some  sorts  bv  judicious  pruning,  but  most  kinds 
require  some  sUght  training  by  pulnng  down  the  young  branches  and 
fastening  them  in  the  right  position  with  string  to  pegs  driven  In  the 
ground.  Be  sure  and  keep  the  centre  al  each  tree  open,  or  you  will  only 
have  nuts  upon  the  upper  branches  instead  of  right  down  to  Ute  bottom  of 
tiie  tree,  we  have  tried  several  varieties  of  Nuts  and  Filberts,  and  find 
Kentidi  Oob  the  most  robus!i  and  prolific  of  them  all ;  not  a  summer 
without  some  nuts  being  had,  and  in  moat  seasons  we  have  a  full  crop. 

Gbapbs  ScALDnra  in  Late  Yinebt  (Mmi).— The  best  remedy  Is  to 
aiford  full  ventilation  for  a  week  or  two  till  all  risk  of  injury  is  past. 
Remove  tall  plants  from  the  house,  thin  crowded  growth,  and  see  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  obstruction  to  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Take  care  also 
that  the  roof  ventilation  is  thorough.  You  will  find  fuller  notes  on  sfaMlng 
in  another  column. 

Cabbage  Leaves  Eaten  by  iKgEcrs  (AUxatuUr  Bogle).— The  TumSp  Hy 
(Athalia  splrarum)  eats  the  succulent  green  part  of  the  leaves,  and  kavea 
the  membrane  of  veins ;  but  then  it  usually  makes  clean  work,  and  as  you 
say  the  mischief  is  done  at  night  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  aome 
nocturnal  weevil — which  we  cannot  say  out  of  the  five  hundred  known 
British  species  of  theae  destructive  insects,  and  probably  many  more  un- 
known. 

RAisDia  Clematises  moM  Seed  (^mai«Mr).r-If  Clematis  seed  Is  sowxs 
early  in  the  year  and  the  pots  plunged  in  gentle  heat  it  germinates  freely. 
If  your  seed  had  no  heat  and  the  pots  were  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame 
the  soil  may  have  become  sodden  mth  moisture  at  some  time  and  the  seed 
has  decayed.  If  it  is  still  sound  the  seedlings  will  probably  soon  appear, 
and  if  80  encourage  the  growth  by  keeping  them  in  gentle  heat  after  they 
are  potted,  so  as  to  have  them  as  strong  ss  possible  by  winter,  ^di«n  tl^ 
growth  will  very  likely  die.  Place  them  then  in  a  cool  pit  or  greenbiMise, 
keep  the  soil  moist  bnt  not  sodden,  and  In  spring  yon  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
strong  vigorous  shoot  pushing  up  through  the  soil,  and  by  attention  to  the 
necessary  repotting  and  watting  the  plants  will  soon  gain  sufflcient  sise  t» 
yield  flowers. 

SBED8  AND  BtTLBS  PBOV  SOTTTH  AfBICA  (Sttrting).— The  bulbs  will 
probably  thrive  in  warm  sheltered  bordera  in  the  open  air,  bnt  it  will  be 
well  to  pot  most  of  them  immediately,  as  spcteg  time  at  the  Ceipe  is  fest 
approacliing,  or  rather  may  be  said  to  have  come.  Tbe  Aponogeton  and 
Richardia  vfhlch  we  have  established  In  the  open  air  are  both  now  in  full 
activity,  putting  forth  new  foliage  abundantly,  and  the  seed  of  Aponogeton 
is  germinating  by  hundreds.  Pot  the  bulbs  and  place  them  in  a  cold  pit, 
remoring  them  to  the  greenhouse  for  winter ;  water  them  regularly  after 
the  blossom  fedes  until  the  foliage  is  perfected,  in  order  to  imput  full 
vigour  to  the  new  bulb ;  then  gradually  witiihold  water,  and  repot  tbe  bulbs 
after  a  period  of  a  few  weeks'  rest.  If  you  have  plenty  of  duplicates  b7  all 
means  try  some  in  open  borders,  protecting  with  ashes  in  winter.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  now,  and  the  seedlings  be  repotted  from  time  to  time  and 
kept  in  fall  growth  during  winter  in  a  greenhoxise,  or  better  still  an  inter- 
mediate house  if  you  have  one,  but  if  you  cannot  afford  space  under  glass  it 
will  be  better  not  to  sow  till  spring. 

Najibs  of  Plants  (IT.  /.  B-y.—We  cannot  name  plants  flrom  their  leaves 
only.  iA  Cotunmt  Subtetiber), — 1,  Lyaimachla  vulgaris  ;  3,  Lyslmacbla  sp. ;, 
8,  Clerodendron.  ((F.  B.  F.),—l,  Clematis  sp.;  9,  Sagina  nodosa;  3,  Much 
too  young  to  determine;  4,  Lomarla  alpina.  (Young  Oardener).—l,Ljti~ 
machia  vtdgarls ;  3,  GeraoJum  sanguineum ;  3,  Aster  pnniceus ;  4,  Aster 
IsBvis;  5,  Bupthabnum  saliclfolium ;  6,  Centauxea  montaniL  (Tip^). — 
3,  CEnottiera  biesnis ;  4,  Hypericum  perforatum ;  5,  Lopeda  raoemoea ; 
6,  Haemanthus  punicens. 
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HARVESTING  OF  OATS. 

It  is  often  said  that  oats  being  an  inferior  grain  compared  with 
either  wheat  or  barley,  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  is  not  of  so- 
much  consequence,  and  that  we  need  not  be  so  particular  as  to 
the  condition  at  harvest  as  for  other  crops.  This  idea  used  to 
prevail  formerly  much  more  than  at  the  present  time,  as  we 
have  known  parties  carting  oats  to  the  rick  when  the  straw  was 
Tery  damp  and  even  whon  it  rained ;  but  the  straw  is  now  so 
valuable  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  bound  to  have  the  straw  in 
good  condition,  and  thereby  we  save  the  grain  in  a  valuable 
state.  Although  the  oat  crop  may  be  inferior  in  comparison^ 
yet  in  some  of  the  northern  and  western  counties,  in  the  hill 
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diBtricts  and  in  exposed  sttnations  along  the  coast,  it  is  the  only 
grain  crop  grown,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  diffi. 
collies  of  hairesting  on  the  elevated  lands  and  backward  climates^ 
uuikeB  it  desirable  to  select  such  yarieties  of  oats  as  will  not  readily 
shed  or  whip-ont  by  the  wind.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desir. 
able  to  grow  a  forward  sort  of  grain  in  order  to  its  early  harvest- 
ing in  the  most   unfavourable  districts.     The  winter-sown  in 
the  autonm  will  come  earliest  to  hurest,  and  this  sort,  as  well 
as  the  Potato  Oat,  the  Hopetown,  the  Poland,  and  Black  Siberian, 
each  of  these  kinds  is  adapted  in  some  respects  for  a  backward 
climate.    Btill  they  ate  open-  hawed,  and  in  exposed  situations  it 
is  very  difficnit  to  secure  the  crop  without  loss  by  shaking.  Under 
these  circumstances  they   should  be   cut  very  early  and  tied 
into  sheaves.    These  are,  however,  Borts  which  recommend  them- 
A^ves  to  our  notioe  by  the  faet  that,  being  close  and  cluster- 
hawed,  they  will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  wind  without  loss 
of  the  grain.    These  are  the  Black  and  White  Tartarian  varieties, 
and  they  are  capital  croppers  ;  but  the  white  sort  is  rather  late 
and  not  quite  so  well  adapted  for  the  northern  climate.    It  is> 
however,  invaluable  for  growth  in  elevated  and  exposed  districts} 
for  we  have  never  known  it  shed  the  grain,  and  it  has  been 
lately  very  much  improved  as  a  pedigree  oat  by  careful  selection^ 
and  the  grain  is  now  much  superior  to  what  it  used  to  be,  and 
the  straw  of  this  sort  is  excellent  food  for  cattle. 

The  oat  crop  is  rarely  ever  cut  soon  enough,  and  it  may  be 
said  as  a  rule,  that  when  the  straw  is  turned  yellow  the  sooner 
the  crop  is  cut  the  better  both  as  regards  the  value  of  the  grain 
and  straw  as  fodder,  because  a  portion  of  sap  wUl  then  be  in 
the  straw,  and  when  properly  dried  before  harvesting  contributes 
greatly  to  its  feeding  value.  If  the  crop  is  allowed  to  stand 
nntil  fuUy  ripe  of  all  the  open-hulled  sorts,  such  as  the  White 
Canadian,  the  Winter  Oat,  and  the  other  sorts  before  named) 
they  can  scarcely  be  harvested  without  serious  loss,  even  when 
cut  and  tied,  for  the  grain  will  fall  out  greatly  even  in  the  act 
of  cutting  and  tying.  The  Tartarian  varieties,  both  Black  and 
White,  are  now  very  much  in  favour  even  on  the  best  lands 
and  superior  climates  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  for 
they  will  not  only  yield  an  abundant  crop  both  of  straw  and 
grain,  but  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  uncut  for  a  consider- 
able time  if  other  more  urgent  work  requires  immediate  at- 
tention. They  will  also  when  cut,  tied,  and  stood  up  in  shock, 
remain  without  serious  injury  in  case  of  a  showery  or  wet  harvest* 
We  have  found  the  White  sort  in  good  condition  after  standing 
in  shock  for  a  month ;  but  there  is  a  point  to  be  considered  in 
all  cases  where  the  crop  is  sheaved  and  allowed  to  stand  a  con- 
aiderable  time  in  shock.  It  will  perish  the  clover  plants  under 
the  shocks ;  and  as  it  is  a  common  practice  to  sow  clover  in  the 
oat  crop  this  is  an  important  consideration,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  saving  the  clover  except  by  constantly,  or  every  three 
or  four  days,  removal  of  the  shocks  on  to  fresh  ground. 

The  reaping  machine  and  self-binder  is  as  well  adapted  for 
cutting  and  tying  the  oat  crop  as  for  wheat.  But  in  case  of  wire 
being  used  for  binding  the  sheaves  it  will  prove  very  difficult  to 
deal  with  unless  the  wire  is  removed  from  the  sheaves  at  the 
time  of  thrashing,  which  will  prove  not  only  expensive  but  cause 
delay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wire  is  passed  through  the 
thrashing  machine  with  the  straw  it  proves  a  serious  evil,  being 
mixed  up  with  the  straw  when  used  for  fodder,  whether  the 
straw  is  given  to  the  cattle  whole  and  loose,  or  whether  it  is 
cut  into  chaff ;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  cut  into  chaff  without  great 
difficulty,  and  if  it  could  be  accomplished  there  is  still  the  liability 
of  injury  to  cattle  swallowing  the  small  pieces  of  wire  with  the 
chaff.  The  tying  of  the  fodder  crops  either  of  oats  or  barley 
with  wire  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  sheaves  tied  by  hand  with 
fttxaw  bonds,  until  some  further  improvement  and  discovery  is 
made  as  to  binding  materials.  Tying  with  yam  has  been  at- 
tempted but  has  failed,  and  even  if  it  had  suooeeded  as  a  tying 
material  it  would  be  very  objectionable  to  be  cut  up  with  straw 
as  food  for  cattle.  We  have  sometimes  found  that  when  the 
crops  of  oats  are  very  abundant,  that  the  straw  will  be  much  i 


laid  and  twisted.  In  that  case  it  will  be  often  advisable  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  the  fagging  hook  for  cutting,  as  the  means  of  saving 
the  most  grain  and  straw,  more  particularly  of  the  tender  and 
delicate  sorts  of  white  oats.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  sheaves 
should  not  be  tied  very  large,  say  from  14  to  16  inches  through 
at  the  bond,  for  iu'  case  the  sheaves  get  wet  outside  by  rain,  or 
tied-up  when  wet,  they  will  not  get  dry  so  quickly  as  wheat.  Oats 
have  so  much  more  leaf  attached  to  the  straw,  and  it  entails  so 
much  labour  and  loss  to  untie  the  sheaves,  that  fhexe  is  always 
more  liability  to  heating  in  a  rick  of  oats  l^an  of  wheat,  especi-  ■ 
ally  when  the  crop  is  seeded  with  clover.  In  this  case  the  crop 
will  be  required  to  stand  much  longer  in  shook. 

Cutting  oats  with  the  scythe  and  carting  to  rick  as  loose  eorn 
is  still  practised  where  the  crop  is  light,  and  no  doubt  it  becomes 
fit  for  the  stack  sooner,  but  in  case  of  rain  the  turning  of  swathes 
and  the  changes  from  wet  to  sunny  weather  bleach  the  straw 
and  seriously  injure  the  fodder.  Should,  however,  the  weather 
prove  fine,  the  loose  crop  soon  becomes  fit  to  harvest.  In  stacking 
^he  loose  com  there  is  always  more  waste  than  when  tied,  and 
the  rick  of  loose  com  will  require  to  be  carefully  thrashed  with 
sticks  on  the  outside,  or  some  com  will  be  taken  by  small  birds  ; 
whereas  when  the  oats  are  tied  the  butts  of  the  sheaves  furnish 
an  outside  to  the  rick  without  loss.    We  also  like  the  ricks  made 


round,  and  if  required  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time  the  ricks 
should  be  placed  upon  a  stand,  as  rats  and  mice  are  both  especially 
fond  of  oats. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOKE  FARM. 

Horse  Labour  is  now  most  important,  particularly  when  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  turn  the  horses  out  to  grass  during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  harvest  month,  and  set  the  teamsmen  to  work  in 
the  harvest  field.  We,  however,  have  always  demurred  to  this 
plan,  believing  that  the  labour  of  horses  is  too  valuable  to  be 
thus  thrown  away.  We  usually  have  ploughing  and  sowing 
turnips  for  them  to  do  after  peas,  winter  oats,  early  white  oats, 
or  wheat.  In  case  we  do  not  sow  stubble  turnips  we  alwaj^s  take 
care  to  keep  the  horses  at  work  in  fallow-ploughing  or  scarifying, 
whichever  may  be  best,  often  between  the  shocks  of  com,  other- 
wise after  the  com  is  cleared.  We  hold  the  working  of  horses 
continually  to  be  sound  practice,  for  it  must  be  admitted  by  any 
person  with  experience  that  horses  to  be  in  good  health  and  equal 
to  their  work  when  called  on  at  all  times  should  be  fed  well  and 
worked  with  regularity.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  horse 
labour  upon  the  land  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  the  weather  is 
favourable  and  the  land  dry.  Some  horses,  too,  will  be  required 
in  working  the  reaping  and  mowin|^  machines,  and  this  is  severe 
work  even  for  powerful  and  active  animals.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  have  this  work  done  by  relays  of  horses,  so  that  the 
reaping  should  be  done  without  anj  hindrance ;  and  by  taking 
fresh  horses  every  four  hours  the  animals  will  not  be  overworked 
nor  the  reaping  retarded.  As  soon  as  the  stacking  or  housing  of 
com  commences  one  of  the  horses  will  be  required  to  work  the 
gear  of  the  elevator  in  making  the  ricks,  whether  of  wheat  or 
sheaved  oats,  or  of  loose  corn,  such  as  peas,  oats,  or  barley. 

When  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  is  of  a  mixed  character  the 
horses  are  enabled  in  autumn  to  till  all  the  land  required  for 
early  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  mangold,  carrots^  d(C.,  without 
the  aid  of  steam  power.  Upon  this  system  of  tillage  we  are 
nearly  always  busv  with  our  horses  without  being  subject  to 
heayv  pressure  of  norse  labour,  which  often  occurs  upon  farms 
tillea  or  sown  upon  the  four-course  rotation,  and  it  often  happens 
that  extraordinary  pressure  takes  place  twice  a  year — ^viz..  pre- 
paring for  wheat  out  of  lea  and  preparing  for  turnips  after  a 
winter  fallow ;  whilst  at  other  times  of  the  year  the  horses  are 
comparatively  idle,  or  employed  in  some  unimportant  work.  ^  In 
many  cases  the  question  of  supplementary  animal  power  is  a 
matter  worth  more  consideration  than  it  usually  obtains,  particu« 


tillapfe. 

enlarge  upon  this  matter,  prefemng'at  a  future  time  to  take  up 
the  subject  for  a  special  article.  In  securing  com  we  do  not 
advocate  its  being  housed  in  the  bams,  except  such  portions  of 
the  crop  as  may  be  required  for  thrashing  immediately  after 
harvest,  because  the  damage  by  such  vennm  as  rats  and  mice 
is  often  very  serious  when  com  is  kept  in  the  bams  during  the 
winter  months. 

Hand  Labour  wiM  now  be  required  for  tying  the  com  behind  the 
reaping  machine,  at  least  upon  those  farms  where  the  combined 
reaping  and  binding  machme  is  not  yet  in  use,  and  also  hand 
labour  will  be  required  in  assisting  to  stack  the  com.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  elevator  is  now  used  on  the  home  farm,  and 
the  labourers  ought  certainly  to  appreciate  its  use,  taking  off  the 
men,  as  it  does,  the  severest  manual  labour  which  they  can  be 


. 
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called  apon  to  do  dnring  the  haireat  Women  also  slioald  be  en- 
oouragea  to  do  work  danng  the  harrest  month,  for  many  of  them 
have  been  aociutomed  to  tie  the  com  reaped  W  their  nuabands. 
Some  of  them  are.  therefore,  as  capable  of  tying  behind  the  reaper 
as  the  men,  and  toie  work  snould  be  let  by  the  acre  to  men  who 
have  wires  and  families,  which  not  only  forwards  the  work  but 
enables  the  people  to  earn  good  wages. 

The  management  of  pig^  must  not  be  overlooked,  it  beine  part 
of  the  work  on  tbt  home  farm  to  see  that  the  swine  of  all  ages 
are  well  cared  for.  so  that  not  only  the  animals  themselres  may 
be  in  eood  healtn  and  condition,  but  that  the  breeding  sows 
should  DC  carefully  attended  and  properly  fed,  in  order  that  ther 
may  bring  their  yonnfj^  in  due  course,  and  both  mother  and  ofr- 
Bpnng  be  maintamed  m  good  health.  It,  howerer,  must  not  be 
foreotten  that  these  animals  are  not  very  profitable  in  breeding 
ana  rearing  if  their  dung  and  dropping^  are  left  out  of  the  calcu- 
lation. It  is  in  consequence  very  desirable  that  the  store  pigs 
and  also  breeding  sows  should  be  fed  daily  in  part  with  Tegefcable 
food  the  produce  of  the  land,  such  as  cloyer,  vetches,  rapcL  tri- 
folium,  Swedes,  or  tumi|)e,  whichever  may  be  in  season,  with  a 
small  allowance  of  Indian  com  or  barleymeal,  and  the  animals 
accommodated  with  pens  such  as  will  be  described  on  a  future 
occasion.  ^ 

HEDGES  AND  THEIB  ENEMIES. 

Fbfcbb  interest  everyone  who  occupies  a  rood  of  land,  and  yet 
how  rarely  one  sees  a  farm  properly  fenced  1  The  expense  of 
maintaininff  a  bad  fence  is  so  onerous  that  it  is  worth  while  doing 
the  work  tnorou^hl^r  well  when  the  fence  is  fint  formed.  The 
main  thing  requisite  is  to  have  the  land  clean  and  m  good  heart, 
so  as  to  get  the  young  plants  well  started.  'Plant  in  (fouble  rows 
in  <ig7;ae  line,  and  cut  tnem  back  within  4  inches  of  the  ground  in 
the  third  year.  Never  plant  them  on  a  raised  bank,  a  very  com- 
mon practice,  and  have  them  pruned  by  a  skilful  workman  with 
the  sharpest  of  bills  evenr  year,  aiming  at  a  wedge  shape,  thus— ^. 
Holly  is  the  only  powernil  ally  of  the  hawthorn  ;  but  unluckily 
rabbits,  the  bane  of  the  planter,  are  fonder  of  that  beautiful  shrub 
than  almost  of  any  other.  Ana  coming  to  the  pests  which  destroy 
our  best  efforts  when  rearing  a  young  fence,  I  ask  your  opinion  of 
the  specimen  I  forward  of  one  which  during  the  last  three  weeks 
has  attacked  a  thriving  young  quickset  fence  which  I  had  cut 
down  last  spring.  Three  weeks  ago  it  was  looking  as  well  as 
possible,  and  when  I  again  saw  it  yesterday  I  fancied  that  some 
urohins  had  been  firing  the  grass  and  had  scorched  the  fence  (as 
one  often  sees  along  railway  slopes  portions  of  the  fence  scorofaed 
by  fire  ignited  by  sparks  from  tne  engine),  the  leaves  and  shoots 
beins  brown  and  crisp,  with  no  sap  whatever  left  in  them.  I 
could  find  no  living  grub  on  any  of  the  portions  that  were  quite 
brown,  but  on  some  shoots  just  beginnmg  to  change  colour  I 
found  the  minute  orange-coloured  maggots,  some  of  which  I  for- 
ward, and  which  I  presume  to  be  the  destroyers  of  my  beautiful 
young  fence.  I  hope  that  this  scourge  is  not  common  in  the 
oountiy,  for  on  a  large  scale  it  would  be  a  most  serious  evil. 


r. 


I  have  also  found  a  wooded  ravine,  whero  oaks  form  the  princi- 
kl  growth,  overrun  with  caterpillar.    My  notice  was  fin 


^        .    _        first  attracted 

J  minute  black  specks  on  the  light  sanostone  road,  which  for  two 
miles  looked  as  if  black  pepper  had  been  strewn  from  a  castor 
upon  it.  I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  these  specks  wero  the 
excreta  of  countless  multitudes  of  caterpillars,  which  since  my 
previous  visit  had  attacked  the  oaks.  How  disheartening  these 
visitations  are,  and  how  inscrutable ! 

A  check  in  the  free  circulation  of  the  sap  arising  from  inclement 
weather,  and  thus  weakening  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  is  nearly 
sure  to  be  followed  hj  an  attack  of  this  hateful  pest.  Should  this 
occur  in  two  successive  years  many  trees  will  succumb  under  the 
attack.  How  does  this  devouring  host  suddenly  acquire  vitality 
by  reason  of  the  weakened  condition  of  the  tree  growth  ? 

The  invasion  of  the  quickset  by  the  grub  I  have  referred  to 
occurred  during  the  recent  hot  weather,  so  that  the  cases  are  not 
parallel,  and  I  am  utterly  at  sea  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  both  in- 
flictions.—W.  Lipscomb,  ITeotA,  Wake^id  (in  JaumtU  of  Forestty). 

FOBTHCOMING  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Wb  have  before  us  the  schedules  of  several  shows,  which  will  be 
interesting,  as  likely  to  bring  out  many  of  the  best  early  chickens 
of  the  year,  and  so  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  quali^  of  the 
year's  produce.  We  have  before  commented  on  the  Winchester 
schedule,  the  first  show,  we  believe,  of  the  season  for  diickens 
alone. 

Bath,  as  usual,  has  a  most  attractive  programme.  We  regret  to 
hear  that  the  former  shows  held  there  have  resulted  in  consider- 
able loss  to  the  Committee,  and  that  this  show  i»  a  kind  of  test  as 
to  whether  there  is  a  real  desire  among  fanciers  for  a  continuation 
of  the  meeting^s.  There  are  twenty-one  cups  and  special  prises, 
besides  two  point  cups.  The  poultry  classes  are  forty-three,  with 
three  prizes  in  each  of  dO«.,  10«.,  and  ht.  Save  in  the  case  of 
Silkies,  Bantams,  and  Ducks,  whicm  are  shown  in  pairs,  the  classes 
are  for  single  oirds,  chickens  of  the  year.    In  these  specially 


excepted  classes  and  the  Selling  daises  birds  of  any  a|(e  are  ad> 
missible.  Pigeons  are  for  the  mt  time  at  Bath  shown  smgly^d 
have  twenty-seven  classes  with  prizes  of  16«.,  10t.^nd  6t.  Cage 
birds  have  nineteen  chuses  and  Babbits  eleven.  The  Bev.  Oren* 
ville  Hodson  is  as  usual  Judge,  but  will  this  year  have  a  colleague 
not  yet  appointed.    The  Show  days  are  Sept.  4th  and  6th. 

The  Central  Bucks  Agricultural  Association  will  this  year  hold 
its  meeting  on  September  11th  at  Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wy- 
combe, in  fieu  of  at  Aylesbury.  The  poultry  classes,  twenty-eight 
in  number,  are  for  birds  of  any  aoe,  for  the  most  part  showa 
singly,  with  three  prizes  in  each  of  25f .,  lOt.,  and  6c.  There  are 
twelve  cupB,  one  of  five  euineas,  the  rest  of  three  and  two 
guineas.  Pigeons  have  cdght  classes,  with  prizes  of  lOt.  and  6f. 
and  a  two-guinea  point  cup.  Canaries,  three  classes,  with  prizes 
of  16«.,  7«.  6<f.,  and  bt.    Jix.  Hewitt  is  appointed  Judgc—a 

RABBIT  CX)URT8. 

As  soon  as  the  yonnff  Babbits  are  large  enough  to  be  removed 
from  the  parent  exercise  will  be  found  v^  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  sood  health.  They  may  be  kept  in  large  hutches  and 
occasionslly  put  down  to  run.  TdIb  gives  some  trouble,  and  does 
not  always  answer.  What  is  most  suitable  under  the  cirenmstanoes 
is  a  place  where  they  can  oonstantiy  run  about  and  gambol,  and 
where  they  can  keep  dry  and  warm.  A  properly  constructed 
Rabbit  court  will  answer  all  these  requirements  and  pay  welL  If 
the  soil  is  dry  and  solid  there  will  be  every  chance  of  success. 

The  best  place  for  a  Babbit  oourt  is  in  a  yard  with  a  hard  well- 
trodden-down  bottom.  The  best  part  of  the  yard  is  a  comer  made 
by  two  houses,  or,  failing  this,  a  house  and  a  yard  These  will 
greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  making  the  oourt,  and  the  buildini^ 
will  keep  off  wind  and  cold.  BegfuTate  the  size  according  to  the 
number  of  Babbits  that  are  going  to  be  kept  in  it.  Suppose  joo. 
are  not  going  to  put  more  tl^  fifty  young  Babbits  in  at  a  time, 
and  that  von  will  weed  them  off  as  they  grow  older,  about  60  squard 
feet  will  be  plenty.  Each  wall  should  be  at  least  6  feet  high,  or 
the  place  will  not  be  healthy.  If  the  two  sides  already  erected 
are  very  strong  a  single  course  of  bricks  may  be  sufficient  for  tha 
extra  ones :  but  if  lihe  thickness  is  only  44  inches,  a  couple  of 
buttresses  double  that  thickness  should  lie  placed  so  as  to  act  as  a 
support  for  each  wall.  A  roof  should  be  added  to  keep  off  the 
wet — at  any  rate  the  worst  of  it.  To  effect  this  a  lean-to  of 
2-inch  boards  will  be  found  handy,  and  these  should  be  screwed 
tightly  together  by  means  of  cross  pieces.  They  should  be  put  up 
in  hot  weather  when  the  wood  is  dnr,  and  then  the  wood  will 
swell  with  the  wet  and  effectually  xeep  out  any  rain.  If  put 
up  in  the  winter  the  wood  will  shrink  with  the  heat  and  leave 
crevices  of  as  much  as  half  an  inch  in  the  summer.  The  whole 
should  be  thickly  tarred  on  the  outside.  If  the  wood  is  old  and 
not  likely  to  be  (^uite  watertight,  it  can  be  made  equally  effective 
by  nailing  along  it  a  piece  of  felt  and  then  having  it  well  asphalted 
ifew  timber  is  the  cneapest  and  most  effective.  The  part  against 
the  wall  may  be  7  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  other  extremitv 
only  6  ;  but  if  the  length  is  much  the  slope  should  be  increased^ 
the  top  to  be  8  feet  from  the  ground  and  the  bottom  still  6.  There 
will  then  be  a  small  space  left  open  between  the  roof  and  the  tm 
of  the  walls.  This  may  safely  be  left  for  light  and  ventilation,  and 
to  prevent  the  wet  beating  in  the  roof  may  be  made  to  project  a 
few  inches.  A  door  must  be  made  in  one  of  the  sides.  This  can- 
not be  made  very  easily,  as  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  it  strong  or  the 
whole  side  is  likely  to  fall  in.  For  economy's  sake  many  make  the 
doorway  ver^  low,  so  as  to  make  creeping  in  almost  necessary.  This 
is  veiy  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other  hiuid,  if  the  door  is  high,  say 
about  6  feet,  and  a  ifew  inches  more  is  an  advantage,  a  dodge 
may  be  resorted  to  to  prevent  the  Babbits  from  running  out  when 
the  door  is  opened  Two  grooves  may  be  fixed  on  either  door- 
post and  a  plank  slipped  down,  as  is  often  done  in  country  cottages 
to  keep  the  children  in.  If  it  is  not  more  than  a  foot  high  it  will 
not  be  much  trouble  to  step  over,  and  it  will  prevent  many  a  chase 
after  a  delinquent.  A  better  plan  is  to  make  an  entry  in  two 
doors,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  aviaries,  but  this  is  ▼ery  much 
trouble  and  will  'add  to  the  expense.  The  fioor  should  be  care- 
fully prepared  If  the  g^und  is  graveUy  or  sandy  and  pretty 
hard  the  best  floor  will  be  an  inch  layer  of  cement  and  sand  mixed 
up  very  wet,  poured  on,  rubbed  smooth,  and  left  to  dry.  If  the 
soil  is  at  all  damp,  2  or  8  inches  of  sand  or  gravel  should  be 
laid  down  and  the  cement  on  the  top  of  it.  In  either  case  the 
result  will  be  a  fioor  of  great  hardness  and  durability.  For  the 
purpose  of  draining  it  should  be  allowed  to  slope  a  little  towards 
one  comer  or  side,  and  if  possible  connection  should  be  made  with 
some  drain.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  a  couple  of  bushels  of 
soil  quite  dr^  and  clean  should  be  placed  so  that  the  Babbits 
can  sport  on  it  and  perhaps  burrow  a  little.  As  it  is  liable  to  fall 
in  and  cause  suffocation  it  is  best  not  to  pile  it  too  high.  Along' 
one  side  of  the  court  a  trouffh  something  like  a  pig  trough^  but 
about  a  third  the  size,  should  be  fixed  Wires  should  be  fixed 
along  the  top  to  prevent  the  Babbits  from  getting  in.  It  should 
be  made  of  metal,  or  if  of  wood  a  piece  of  wire  should  be  fixed 
along  the  top  so  as  to  keep  the  Babbits'  teeth  from  destroying  it. 

Especially  during  cold  weather,  and  at  aU  timet,  the  little 
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Babbits  will  require  some  place  of  warmth  to  go  into  at  night. 
Along  another  aide  a  place  2  feet  wide,  with  a  top  to  open  on 
hincea,  will  be  snficient.  Half  a  dozen  holes  ahonla  be  cut  in  it 
to  mIow  the  Babbits  to  rnn  in  and  out.  If  wished  two  or  three 
partitionB  can  be  plaoed  on  the  outside,  bnt  they  are  not.  needed. 
They  keep  the  pUoe  a  little  wanner.  This  mnst  be  kept  well 
filled  wiUi  straw  ;  a  little  hay  may  be  giren,  bnt  as  the  Babbits 
will  eat  this  it  should  not  be  relied  on  for  bedding*. 

Soch  a  place  as  this  will  be  yery  nsefol  for  yonng  Babbits  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  but  it  will  be  found  cold  in  winter,  when 
it  may  be  used  as  a  rabbitry  for  varieties  not  requiring  heat. — 
Gkta.  

VABIETIES. 

Owiso  to  the  heavy  rains  that  haye  fitUen  haryest  operations 
are  BU8i)ended  in  some  districts,  and  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
grain  by  the  extreme  yiolence  of  the  storms.  With  the  storms 
a  high  tempterature  has  generally  prevailed;  a  continuance  of 
those  conditions  can  scarcely  fail  to  promote  the  sprouting  of 

Sin  and  to  accelerate  the  spread  of  the  potato  disease.  The 
wers,  except  where  they  have  been  excessively  heavy,  have 
much  benefited  the  root  crops,  which,  and  also  weeds,  are  now 
growing  rapidly. 

— —  At  a  large  and  influential  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  recently  held  in  Edinburgh, 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  presiding,  Mr.  Fletcher  Norton 
Henries,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  was  presented  witii  a  cheque 
for  the  nandaome  sum  of  £1226  19c.  2d.  and  a  massive  silver  tan- 
kard as  a  mark  of  the  hi^h  appreciation  entertained  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  his  services  as  Secretary  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  of  his  successful  exertions  and  devotion  to  duty 
in  promoting  the  usefulness  and  interests  of  the  Society.  The  sub- 
scriptions were  limited  to  five  guineas,  and  the  list  contained  the 
names  of  671  members,  the  total  amount  subscribed  being  £1820  llf ., 
which,  after  purchasing  the  silver  tankard  and  deducting  all  ex- 
penses, left  tne  handsome  balance  of  £1225  19«.  2d,f  for  which  a 
cheque  was  handed  to  him  by  the  Di^e  of  Bnocleudi,  who  in 
makmg  the  presentation  paid  a  merited  tribute  to  the  careful 
assiduity  and  managing  ability  of  Mr.  Mensies. 

Wb  hear  that  considerable  interest  in  poultry  has  of  late 

been  aroused  in  South  Gtomany.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Dark  I>orking;8  in  the  Early  Wood  yards  have  lately  gone  to  more 
than  one  fancier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden. 

— — >-  At  the  Council  Meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society,  held  on  the  SOth  ult.  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol,  the 
Chairman  feelingly  referred  to  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
Society  by  tiiie  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Gordon,  who  for  many  years 
had  rendered  efficient  service  as  Member  of  the  Council  and  Stew- 
ard of  one  of  the  prinomil  departments  of  the  Society's  Exhi- 
bition ;  of  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  who  as  Chairman  of  Finance, 
and  in  other  prominent  canacities,  had  served  the  Society  with 
indefatigable  zeal ;  and  of  Mr.  Bremridge,  whose  munificent  hos- 
pitality on  the  occasion  of  the  Barnstaple  meeting  would  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Society.   The  Finance  Committee 
biought  up  their  quarterly  statement  of  accounts,  and  payments 
to  the  amount  of  £5719  0«.  Sd,  were  sanctioned  by  the  CounciL 
It  transpired  that  considerable  loss  had  been  incurred  by  the 
zecent  Oxford  Meeting,  and  the  Finance  Committee  were  autho- 
zised,  should  they  find  it  necessary,  to  sell  out  £1000  India  bonds. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  Exeter  and  make  arrangements 
for  the  Meeting  of  1879  presented  their  report,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  site  opposite  the  Barracks  on  the  Topeham  road  be 
accepted,  and  power  was  given  to  the  Committee  to  condnde 
arrangements  wi^  the  local  authorities.    The  Council  having  at 
a  previous  meeting  received  an  invitation  from  the  authorities  of 
Southampton  for  the  Society  to  hold  its  meeting  in  that  impor- 
tant town  in  1880,  a  further  communication  from  the  authorities 
of  Southampton  was  now  presented  by  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T. 
Boscawen,  and  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  visit  Southampton 
on  an  early  day  to  inspect  the  proposed  site  and  make  other 
arrangements  preparatory  to  the  next  meeting  of  Council.    On 
the  motion  of  Colonel  Luttrell  the  sum  of  £2070  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Stock  Prize  Sheet  Committee  for  the  Exeter 
meeting ;  this  amount,  being  £70  in  excess  of  that  offered  at  any 
previous    meeting,  having  special  reference  to   the   claims   of 
breeders  of  Channel  Islands  stock.    Owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  business  to  be  transacted  the  consideration  of  the  prizes  to  be 
offered  for  poultry  and  in  other  departments  was  deferred  until 
the  August  meeting. 

SiNOH  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  to  America  both  for  fari- 
naceous and  animal  food,  the  following  extracts  referring  to  the 
future  supply  possess  interest :— The  present  wheat  crop  will  be 
grown  on  an  area  increased  to  make  up  more  than  the  deficiency 
of  the  last.  Its  extent  is  not  yet  fully  determined,  but  the  in- 
crease ^rill  probably  reach  four  million  bushels,  and  the  entire 
field  will  comprise  not  much  less  than  80,000,000  of  acres.  Nearly 
every  wintef-wheat  State  shows  an  enlargement  of  area,  small  in 
the  eastern  and  middle,  variable  in  the  south,  reaching  22  per  cent. 


in  Texas  and  18  in  Tennessee.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  (Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky)  the  increase  appears  to 
be  about  600,000  acres,  and  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  more  than 
7(iOMO  acres.  There  will  be  an  increase  of  nearly  400,000  acrea 
in  Slansas,  and  800,000  or  more  in  Missouri  In  round  numbers 
the  increase  in  the  spring-wheat  States  may  be  placed  at  2,400,000 
acres.  In  the  four  spring-wheat  States  of  the  north-west  there  is 
a  large  increase,  as  weU  as  upon  the  Pacific  ooast,  the  extent  of 
which  is  not  yet  determined,  but  it  will  be  likely  to  approximate 
ljy00,000  acres.  Of  condition  both  of  winter  and  sprmg  wheat 
little  need  be  said,  except  that  it  is  fine,  not  to  say  extraordmary, 
with  very  few  exceptions  as  drawbacks  as  yet  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  If  the  yield  shall  prove  an  average  one  the  crop  must 
be  as  large  as  that  of  the  past  year,  equal  to  a  liberal  supply  of 
home  wants  and  export  demand  somewhat  larger  than  the  average. 
— (iV«io  York  Tribune.) 

_  It  may  be  interesting  to  those  poultry  fanciers  who  have 
not  received  their  Paris  prize  money  in  full,  or  who  have  received 
bronze  medals  in  lieu  of  medals  of  a  superior  metal,  to  know  that 
one  of  the  English  jurors  has  addressed  a  remonstrance  on  this 
(as  he  conceives)  departure  from  the  promises  of  the  published 
schedule,  to  the  autnorities,  and  has  been  promised  that  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  ana  Commerce  will  have  the  matter 
inquired  into  at  once.  The  English  jurors  on  the  conclusion  of 
their  labours  in  Paris  were  given  to  understand  that  gold  medals 
would  be  c^ven  to  them  as  little  souvenirs  of  the  ^reat  Interna- 
tional Exhibition.  They  are  now  informed  that  this  was  purely 
an  error  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  their  section,  as  no  such 
medals  were  ever  cast  or  decreed  to  them ! 

—  Lr  an  interesting  paper  on  dairy  famung  recently  read  by 
Professor  Sheldon,  it  is  stated  that  the  enormously  increased  de- 
mand for  fresh  milk,  coupled  with  facility  of  railway  transit,  is 
rapidl;^  changing  the  character  of  dairy  farming,  and  it  is  well  for 
the  dairy  farmer  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  is  far  more  profitable 
and  satisfthctory  in  many  ways  that  he  should  sell  his  milk  as  milk, 
and  not  convert  it  into  cheese  and  butter — as  much  of  it,  that  is, 
as  he  can  arrange  to  sell  in  that  manner.  This  system,  however, 
is  making  us  as  a  nation  more  and  more  de];)endant  each  successive 
year  on  foreign  cheese  and  butter  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  shalTsoon  become  almost  whoUy  dependant  on  them  for 
these  most  useful  and  valuable  articles  of  food.  Owing  to  the 
greatly  increased  consumption  of  milk  the  production  of  cheese 
and  butter  in  this  country  is  annually  decreasing,  and  this  is  also 
the  reason,  the  chief  if  not  the  only  reason,  why  cheese  factories 
have  not  gone  on  multiplying  in  number  in  the  midland  counties. 

-^—  As  showing  the  imrK>rtance  of  sheep  husbandry  in  varioua 
oountries  of  the  globe,  the  Prairie  Farmer  states  that  Great  Britain 
has  one  sheep  to  each  two  acres  of  land ;  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain  one  to  each  five  acrea ;  the  United  States  one  to  each  fiftv- 
six  acres.  There  is  no  farm  animal  that  with  proper  care  will  do 
more  for  a  worn  country  than  sheep.  So  well  known  is  tlus  that 
Uieir  tread  has  been  called  golden.  It  is  so,  inasmuch  that  while 
payiuff  well  for  t^e  care  bestowed  on  them  they  are  constantiy 
enrichmg  the  soil  on  which  they  feed  by  their  droppings.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  sheep  pay  twice—once  in  the  fleece  and  once 
in  carcase. 

— ~-  Thb  American  Minister  for  Agriculture  has  recently 
stated  that  in  the  extensive  caverns  of  Texas  enormous  masses 
of  ffuano  are  deiweited.  The  quantity  is  estimated  at  20,000  tons , 
.and  the  quality  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  fish  guano.  Its 
origin  must  be  looked  for  in  the  immense  numbers  of  oats  which 
inlutbit  these  caverns.  It  is  also  reported  that  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  several  guano  islands  have  been  discovered,  so  that  the 
threatened  exhaustion  of  guano  deposits  need  not  be  feared  for 
some  time  to  come. 


BEES  IN  BRITTANY. 


While  recently  travelling  in  Brittany  we  noticed  as  far  as  we 
could  the  local  peculiarity  of  bee  management.  Hives  were 
large,  made  of  straw,  shaped  like  our  old-fashioned  bellglass 
supers — ije.,  narrowing  at  the  base.  As  many  as  fortjp-nine  were 
counted  in  one  small  field  by  the  roadside,  arranged  m  a  double 
row,  each  upon  its  separate  slab  of  stone  laid  flat  upon  the  ground 
and  covered  with  a  sod  of  earth.  In  other  places  we  saw  the  hives 
ranged  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  very  close,  with  a  bank  behind 
them.  The  entrances  were  very  large,  shaped  much  like  an  egg 
when  lyinff  on  its  side,  allowing  free  egress  and  ingress.  About 
20  lbs.  of  honey  was  stated  as  a  very  fair  yield  in  good  years. 
Brittany  is  ^nerally  a  poor  half-cultivated  country,  but  it  ought 
to  yield  at  times  an  abundance  of  honey  from  the  prevalent  crops 
of  buckwheat.  If  broom  is  a  honey-yielding  flower  much  ought  to 
be  gathered  from  it,  as  it  too  is  found  everywhere  in  great  abun- 
dance. Like  all  hungry  soils  lying  on  a  substratum  of  g^nite 
tiiere  is  no  lack  of  heather  in  places,  which  in  fine  seasons  must 
also  be  productive.  The  present  season  appears  to  have  been  veiy 
similar  in  character  hitherto  to  that  experienced  by  ourselves. 
The  people  spoke  of  a  wretched  spring  and  a  wet  early  summer, 
whicn  was  followed,  as  in  England,  oy  great  heat  and  heavy 
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lliimdentonDB ;.  accordingly  we  found  swormingr  going  on  qnite 
late  in  July— so  too  ve  found  it  in  Jeney,  nor  did  it  seem  to  be 
thonght  an  nnnsaal  circnmBtance. 

Owing  to  the  Bretons  being  rarely  able  to  nnderstand  French, 
as  they  talk  a  language  of  their  own  akin  to  the  Welsh  ana 
Gaelic  tongnea,  it  was  dii&calt  to  get  any  more  precise  informa- 
tion from  the  peasant  bee-keepers,  who  alone  appeared  to  keep 
bees.— B.  k  W. 


FERTILE  WORKERS. 

A  BXTTBR  illustration  could  not  be  found  as  to  how  the  deeper 
mYBteries  of  apiarian  science  are  to  the  skepist  a  sealed  book, 
whUe  to  the  bar-framer  these  are  laid  naked  and  bare  for  inspec- 
tion, than  in  the  case  of  fertile  workers.  Tears  ago  in  these 
pages  while,  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  "RKNFRBWBHraE  Bee- 
KBEFBB,"  and  myself  were  discussing  that  interesting  but  by  no 
means  very  rare  phenomenon,  Mr.  Petti^rew  in  the  columns  of 
the  "  Scottish  Gardener  "  treated  the  subject  as  follows  : — 

"  Both  ancient  and  modem  writers  on  bees  since  the  days  of 
M.  Huber  have  said  a  great  deal  about  fertile  workers.  They 
tell  us  that  some  working  bees  lay  eggs ;  the^r  tell  us  how  these 
fertile  workers  are  produced,  and  describe  their  si2e  and  colour. 
I  wish  here  to  move  an  amendment,  and  to  meet  the  statements 
of  these  writers  on  this  point  with  a  direct  and  positire  contradic- 
tion. I  fearlessly  affirm  that  there  nerer  was  and  never  will  be 
a  fertile  working  bee  ;  and  let  me  here  cast  the  burden  of  proving 
their  existence  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  write  about  them. 
If  there  should  be  one  fertile  worker  in  all  England  or  Scotland 
this  year  I  will  here  offer  £10  to  the  owner  if  he  will  send  her  to 
me ;  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  part  with  her  I  will  give  him  £10 
for  the  poor  ot  his  parish  if  he  will  send  me  a  dosen  of  her  eggs. 
And  let  me  hope  that  these  writers  will  hold  their  tongue  about 
fertile  workers  till  they  honestly  meet  my  challenge  and  offer 
and  produce  one  of  what  the^  write  about." 

There  at  present  stands  m  my  apiary  remains  of  a  stock  of 
black  bees,  now  thirteen  months  old,  which  this  season  failed  to 
raise  a  queen  from  Italian  eggs  supplied.  A  substitute— a  fertile 
worker— as  usual  in  such  circumstances,  took  her  place.  She, 
her  treatment  by  her  unfertile  sisters,  her  eggs,  and  Italian  drone 
progeny  hatched  therefrom,  are  freely  open  to  the  inspection  of 
all  beekeepers  interested  on  the  point  at  my  apiary.  Auchenraith, 
Blantyre,  Lanarkshire,  and  it  is  my  intention,  ^ould  no  accident 
befall  in  the  interim,  to  exhibit  the  same  in  a  small  observatoiy 
at  the  Caledonian  Apiarian  and  Entomological  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's 
Meeting  at  Dumfries   on   dOth  July. — A  LAiiAB&SHmig  Bbs- 

KBBPKR,  

HONEY  HARVEST  OBTAINED  FROM  STEWARTON 

HIVES. 

JuLT  29th. — I  have  removed  the  supers  from  my  two  Stewarton 
colonies,  and  the  results,  if  not  equal  to  those  I  have  formerly  re- 
corded, are  I  think,  if  the  character  of  the  season  is  taken  into 
consideration,  highly  satisfactory.  Up  to  the  21st  of  June  I  do 
not  think  that  there  was  a  single  sealed  cell  of  this  year's  honey 
in  my  apiary. 

Only  two  stocks  were  storified ;  of  these  one  has  vielded  56  lbs. 
12  ozs.^  the  other  63  lbs.  of  pure  virgin  honeycomb.  A  third  colony 
established  last  summer  in  a  neighbour's  garden  has  completely 
filled  and  sealed  three  supers  containing  fully  60  lbs.  of  beautiful 
honeycomb.  In  all  these  supers  (ten  in  number)  there  is  not  a 
single  cell  which  has  been  polluted  by  the  presence  of  either 
brood  or  pollen. 

As  an  experiment  I  have  had  a  set  of  Stewarton  boxes  con- 
structed of  a  larger  size  than  usual.  The  stock  b6xes  are  10  inches 
in  diameter  and  7  inches  deep  inside  measure.  The  supers  are  of 
the  same  diameter,  but  only  4  inches  deep.  Three  stock  boxes 
mnJce  up  the  set.  A  swarm  was  introduced  into  one  of  these 
boxes  on  the  15th  of  June,  a  second  box  was  shortly  placed  under 
the  first,  and  a  super  was  placed  on  the  top.  Both  of  the  stock 
boxes  are  now  fully  occupied,  and  the  super  which  was  removed 
yesterday  contained  17  lbs.  8  ozs.  of  beautifully  white  honey- 
comb.—J.  £.  Bliiscos,  Albrigkton, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

SUPERS  KOT  FmiSHED  (/.  (7.).— In  order  to  prevent  your  bees  from 
gwarming  you  put  a  super  on  the  hive  on  the  6th  of  June,  which  was  filled 
with  combs  in  a  few  days,  when  a  second  super  was  placed  beneath  the  flivt. 
n  the  coune  of  a  few  days  the  second  snper  was  filled  with  bees  and  combs, 
when  you  put  another  beneath  the  flint  and  second  ones.  These  tliree  supers 
you  say  aro  filled  with  omnbe,  but  not  with  honey.  Your  management  has 
been  good,  only  the  season  has  been  unfavourable  for  honey-gaUiering.  If 
it  had  been  a  honey  season  yon  would  doubtleas  have  got  three  supers  fall 
and  finished  from  one  hive.  If  the  bees  were  on  Bagshot  Moors  they  would 
soon  finish  the  supers.  If  you  do  not  take  them  to  the  heather  we  advise 
the  removal  of  the  supers.  Probablv  you  will  find  several  pounds  of  honey- 
comb in  the  topmost  super.  If  the  combe  in  the  others  are  white  they 
could  be  presenred  for  use  next  year.  If  the  stock  hive  weighs  beyond  40  Its. 
the  bees  could  be  driven  and  fed  and  its  hom^  taken. 


MlKllTO  Capokb  (A  Xofl^dslf)!— The  operation  of  caponidng  is  so  cruel 
and  unneoessaxy  that  we  cannot  recommend  it.  Fowls  properly  fattened 
will  attain  a  sufficiently  large  size  without  being  converted  into  capons. 

DRiyiiro  BEBS  (^brfof).— Your  bees  may  be  driven  fnmi  their  hiv«s  by 
anybody  who  has  courage  enough  to  blow  some  smoke  from  fustian  tags 
into  tbdr  hives  amongst  them*  torn  the  hives  on  the  crowna  (apaide  down> 
and  place  empty  hives  on  them  mouth  to  mouth,  and  roU  tabtocloths  rowid 
the  junctions  to  keep  the  bees  in.  Wben  this  Is  done  commence  at  once  to 
drum  on  the  bottom  hives  with  both  hands,  or  two  bookM,  or  two  pieces  of 
wood,  and  continue  this  work  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  drommkiff^ 
disturbs  the  bees  so  much  that  they  run  up  Into  the  empty  hivss.  If  yoa 
will  only  try  it  in  earnest  yon  will  be  astonished  at  your  snooess. 

Wbight  of  Hitks  fob  Wditbb  iTtim  2V»««r).r-From  September  tUl 
March  an  18-inch  hive  weU  filled  with  bees  will  require  from  1§  to  20  lbs.  of 
food,  either  good  honey  or  syrup.  Less  of  course  wiU  do  for  a  smaller  hive. 
Forty  thousand  bees  (8  tbs.  weight  of  them)  are  population  enough  for  an 
lo-ipch  iiive  in  September,  and  thirty  thouamd  will  be  a  &ur  popt^tion  for 
a  16-inch  hive.  The  more  numerous  the  population  the  more  food  is  requirod. 
and  if  the  weather  in  autumn  and  winter  be  nsild  the  mor«  food  is  consoraed. 
The  estimate  of  16  or  20  lbs.  of  food  includes  nothing  but  honey  or  good 
syrup  at  the  end  of  August  when  tlie  stores  have  aU  been  hiid  up.  when 
bees  are  working  or  being  fed  they  consume  a  great  deal  of  honey.  Be«  axe 
now  eating  a  great  deal  of  honey  and  gathering  very  little.  Every  bee- 
keeper should  know  the  weight,  or  about  the  weight,  of  hives  and  boaida 
before  they  am  pat  to  use. 

DRPEiviKo  Bess  op  their  Hokbt  (X^ioMfcr).— We  can  give  you  no 
directtons  as  we  do  not  know  what  hive  they  ane  in. 
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Shade  Tem* 
peratore. 


Max. 


Mln. 


deg.  '  deg. 

6L4   I  67Ji 

60.7    I  MUl 

fi7.7  67.5 

87.5  ,  00.0 

t&i  ,  ms 

68.6  ,  68jS 
V7S   '  64.2 


ar.w. 

>'. 

y.w. 

S. 
SJ£. 


deg. 
sat 

•8.0 
63.3 
MJ) 
8&8 
62J) 
68.8 


68^    I    CB.7 


6&8 


deg. 
79.9 
70.4 
75J) 
TIW 
72.8 
7BL4 
77J 


74.8 


deg. 

64.7 

M.6 
87.8 

67Ji 

08.1 


M.7 


Badlatioa 
Temperature. 


In 

son. 


deg. 

114j6 

12L8 

125.7 
117.2 
112.2 
1S8j6 
124.5 


120^ 


On 


In. 


dec. 

MjD 

48^ 

5L2 

M8  '  1.408. 

M.4     0JS99 


9M» 


BOA 


(LS» 


580.  t2J67 


31st.- 


BEMABKS. 

Fine  morning,  dull  and  oppressive  from  11  A.Ji.  till  2  pjc.;  sunny 
afternoon  ;  cloudless  evening ;  briglit  starlight  night. 

1st.— Dull  morning,  foUowed  by  very  fine  weather  restof  the  day;  cool «« 

2nd.— Dull  morning,  slight  drfzsllng  rain,  bright  and  sunny  from  11 ... 

•_j     SH  *  ^'^'*  "*®*  **'^'®*"  •  cloudy  from  4  tUl  6  p Ji.;  very  fine  evening. 

3rd.— I- air  momhig.at  10.30 AJt.  heavy  rain  with  lightning  and  thunder* 
showery  afternoon. 

4th.— TJinndcTstorm  at  midnight  with  heavy  rain,  constant  thunder  from 

^  ^ IK:]^-* "*** *^"* *-^* ^ 8*> P-*'- occasional  showers :  vwy  heavy 
rain  6  JS  pji.  *       '         ^ 

6th.— Rather  damp  morning,  bright  and  sonny  day,  lightning  from  8  pj|.» 

"«avy  ndn  at  intervals  from  9  p.m.  till  2  AJi. 
6th.— Damp  morning,  warm  and  close;  bright  and  sunny  after  0.1».  clouded 

over  from  6  p Jf . 
All  the  means  of  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  are  abont  oii» 
degree  above  those  of  last  week ;  but  the  dry-bulb  temperature  is  nearly  a 
degree  lower.    The  barometer  readings  are  rather  higher  than  those  of  last 
week.  Hemarkably  heavy  rain  on  night  of  August  8id-4th^G.  J.  Stmons. 

COVBNT  OABDBN  MARKET.— AUGUST  7. 
Our  market  dees  not  recover  its  activity,  as  owing  to  the  bank  hohdar 
and  the  recent  heavy  ndns  we  have  had  very  Uttle  to  sell  the  last  throe  di^s^ 


Apples 

Abrlcutfl 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Currants    

Black  

Figs 

Filberts 

Cobs 

GooKberriea   ,. 
Orapei!,  hothouse 
Lemons 


8. 

i  sieve  2 

dosen  1 

rib  0 

bnshel  10 

I  sieve  8 

i  sieve 
dozen 

rib. 

rib 
quart 

rib 
rioo 


FRUIT, 
s.  d. 


d. 

0tO4    0 
0      3    0 

1 

20 

4 


tf 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
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6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
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0 
6 
6  6 
4    0 


0 
0 

0 


6    0 
10    0 


Melons 

Kectarlnes   ... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

i'ears,  kitchen. 

dessert   

Pine  Apples.... 

Plums 

Raspberries..., 
Strawberries  .. 
Walnuts  

ditto , 


each 
dosen 

rioo 

doaen 
dozen 
dozen 

rib. 

i  sieve 

rib. 

rib. 

bushel 

rioo 


s. 

4 
4 
8 
2 
0 
0 

a 

s 

0 
0 
5 
0 


d.  a  d 
otoio  o 

0    12 
16 
12 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 
0 
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0 
8 
8 
1 
0 
8 
0 


0 

0 
0 

o 

0 
9 
O 
0 
O 
» 


VEOBTABLISS. 


...  9.  d.  s.  d. 

Artichokes dozen  2   0to4   0 

Ajiparaffus bundle  0    0  0   0 

BeansJCtdneyforcedr  lb  0   3  0   6 

Beet,  Ketl   dozen  18  8   0 

Broccoli bundle  0    9  16 

Brussels  Sprouts  |  sieve  0   0  0   0 

Cabbage dozen  10  2   0 

Carroui    bunch  0   4  0   8 

Capsicums r  100  1    8  2    0 

Cauliflowers....  dozen  8  0  6  0 

Celery bundle  16  2 

Coleworts..doz. bunches  2   0  4 

Cucumbers  ....  each  0   4  1 

Kndive    docen  10  2 

FennA bunch  0  8  0 

Oarllc ^^Ib.  0   8  0 

Herbs  bunch  0   2  0 

Leeks   bnnch  0   2  0 

Lettuce  dozen  10  2 


Mushrooms ....  pottle 
Mustard  di  Cress  punnet 
Onions  Dushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney  bushel 

Radishes.,   dos. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Saisafy   bundle 

Scorzoneia  ....    bnndle 

Seakale  basket 

Shallots rib 

Spinach bushel 

Turnips bun<di 

Yeg.  MaiTows . .        each 


SL  d.    B.  A 

1    6t02    O 


0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
8 
6 
1 
0 
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0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


"^ 

'Sr 

Month 

Week 

Iff 

TH 

16 

P 

17 

8 

18 

8UX 

19 

U 

SO 

TU 

SI 

W 

AUGUST  16— SI,  1878. 


Shrewsbmy  Show  closes. 


0  SUNDAY  AFTER  TBINITT. 


Royal  Horticnltoxal  Sodety-^Frnit  and  Floral  Com- 
BturtoD-on-Tient  Show.  [  mlttees  at  11  AM. 


Ayerage 

Temperature  near 

Xondon. 


Day.  iKlglit. 
7«.0      60.1 


7S.S 
78.1 
73.3 
70.3 
7S.6 
7S.4 


61.6 

60.4 
61.6 
61.6 
60.8 
49.7 


Mean. 
61.6 
63.8 
61.7 
68  J) 
6SJ 
62.6 
61.0 


Snn 
Btaes. 


Snn 
Beta. 


h.    m. 

4    47 


4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 


49 
60 
63 
63 
66 
67 


h.    m. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


21 
10 
17 
16 
14 
13 
9 


Moon 
Blfiee. 


h.  m. 

7  66 

8  6 
8  18 
8  33 

8  60 

9  14 
9  47 


Moon 
SeU. 


h.    m 

7  24 

8  32 

9  41 
10  61 

0  a  3 

1  15 

2  27 


Moon's 
Age. 


Days. 

17 
18 
19 
SO 
21 
22 

c 


Clock 

bcXorc 

Sun. 


m.  R. 

4  18 

4  6 

8  63 

3  40 

3  S7 

3  13 

2  68 


Tear. 


227 
238 
229 
230 
S31 
288 
238 


^m  obeer?ation8  taken  near  London  daring  forty-tbne  years,  the  average  duy  temperature  of  the  Tv-eek  is  72.6° ;  and  its  night  temperataxe 


AUTUMN  PROPAGATION  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

[EREVER  there  is  much  summer  bedding 
required  the  autumn  propagation  of  the  plants 
for  the  following  season  always  requires  con- 
siderable attention  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Provided  good  cuttings  can  be  had  they 
should  be  inserted  as  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  August  as  possible,  and  the  whole  should 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  this  month  at  the 
latest  to  give  the  young  plants  a  fair  chance  of 
wintering  well.  In  a  good  autumn  many  kinds  of 
cuttings  will  root  freely  and  establish  themselves 
during  September,  but  this  cannot  always  be  depended 
on.  We  generally  begin  our  autumn  propagation  about  the 
12th  of  August,  and  hnish  it  all  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
During  September  the  cuttings  form  plenty  of  roots,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  fully  exposed  to  uie  sun  and  air  to 
harden  them  so  as  to  withstand  the  winter  without  injury. 

Some  people  prefer  lifting  and  keeping  old  plants  through- 
out the  winter  to  propagating  young  plants  :  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  Geraniums,  but  half  a  dozen  old  plants 
are  not  worth  two  autumn-rooted  cuttings  the  following 
spring,  as  the  old  plants  are  always  scraggy  and  rough- 
looking  ;  and  although  they  bloom  well  for  a  time  the 
following  season  I  have  found  they  do  not  bloom  so  long 
as  healthy  young  growing  plants.     Unless  it  is  some  kind 
we  are  very  scarce  of  w^e  never  keep  an  old  bedding  Gera- 
nium over  the  winter,  but  we  propagate  considerable  quan- 
tities of  young  plants.  We  root  and  winter  them  all  in  boxes 
2J  feet  long,  14  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  deep.    About 
a  dozen  holes  are  bored  in  the  bottom  of  each  box,  a  crock 
is  placed  over  each  of  them,  a  little  rough  mushroom  dung 
is  placed  over  the  whole,  and  then  the  box  is  filled  up 
nearly  level  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  leaf  soil,  or 
mushroom  dung  in  a  half  decayed  state.     Fifty  cuttings  are 
placed  in  each  of  the  boxes,  and  at  this  rate  the  space 
required  to  winter  boxes  containing  two  or  three  thousand 
cuttings  is  small  indeed.    As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  in- 
serted the  boxes  are  watered  and  stood  at  once  in  the 
open  air  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.    Here  they  remain  until 
early  winter  rains  or  frost  demand  their  removal  under 
glass,  then  they  are  shifted  into  a  cool  house,  such  as  a 
\'inery  with  the  fruit  newly  cut,  and  no  artificial  heat  ie 
applied  to  them  unless  it  is  actually  necessary.    When  they 
are  shifted  it  is  on  a  dry  day,  when  the  leaves  are  quite 
dry,  and  during  the  winter  they  are  watered  without  ever 
damping  the  leaves.    Treated  like  this  we  do  not  lose  one 
per  cent,  of  them  during  the  winter. 

But  to  return.  In  taking  o£  the  cuttings  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  disfigure  the  •plants  any  more  than  can  be 
avoided.  The  cuttings  must  not  be  all  taken  from  one 
spot,  but  select  them  here  and  there  over  the  whole  bed,  so 
as  just  to  thin  out  the  tallest  of  the  shoots.  No  Geranium 
should  be  much  longer  than  8  inches  or  shorter  than  6  inches. 
Where  Geraniums  are  growing  thickly  many  growths  that 
look  as  if  they  would  make  good  cuttings  will  be  found 
close  to  the  base  of  the  plants  out  of  sight  of  the  surface 
altogether.    Some  might  be  inclined  to  select  these  as  cut- 
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tings,  as  in  taking  them  they  would  never  be  missed  or 
disfigure  the  bed ;  but  these  undergrowths  do  not  make 
good  rooting  cuttings,  as  they  are  too  tender.  Hardy  points 
are  the  kind  of  cuttings  to  which  preference  should  always 
be  given,  and  this  not  only  applies  to  Geraniums  but  to  all 
other  plants.  In  making  Geranium  cuttings  it  serves  no 
good  purpose  to  leave  a  lot  of  leaves  on  the  points,  as  they 
only  decay  before  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  and  very  often 
cause  the  cuttings  to  decay.  All  the  leaves  should  be 
taken  off  but  two  or  three  of  the  very  youngest  at  the 
points.  These  will  grow  into  large  leaves  and  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  plants  during  the  winter.  When 
Geranium  cuttings  have  been  in  about  a  fortnight  they 
should  be  gone  over,  and  all  the  dead  and  decaying  leaves 
taken  from  amongst  them.  This  operation  must  be  repeated 
again  when  necessary.  In  dry  weather,  when  the  plants 
are  beginning  to  root,  they  must  be  liberally  supplied  with 
water. 

We  do  not  strike  Verbenas  in  boxes,  but  they  are  put 
closely  together  in  6  and  8-inch  pots  amongst  a  mixture  of 
leaf  soil,  a  little  loam,  and  plenty  of  silver  sand.  As  soon 
as  they  are  inserted  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  until  they  are  rooted  little  or  no  air  is  admitted.  On 
hot  afternoons  they  are  syringed  and  on  sunny  days  they 
are  shaded,  but  this  is  only  until  they  are  rooted,  and  after 
that  air  and  sun  is  admitted  in  abundance  to  harden  them 
off  for  the  winter.  Iresines,  Alternantheras,  Coleuses,  and 
everything  of  this  kind  are  rooted  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
results  are  always  satisfactory. 

None  of  the  last-named  plants  are  propagated  in  large 
quantities  at  the  present  time,  as  a  hundred  plants  in  spring 
will  give  two  or  tnree  thousand  cuttings. 

The  variegated  Alyssum  is  another  most  effective  plant 
that  has  risen  very  high  in  our  estimation  this  season  which 
requires  to  be  rooted  like  Verbenas. 

It  is  time  enough  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Calceolarias  by  the 
middle  of  September,  and  then  they  need  only  be  dibbled 
thickly  in  a  cold  frame.  Pansies  and  Violas  should  be  done 
in  the  same  way ;  and  when  they  are  covered  over  with  glass 
while  they  are  rooting  it  should  be  removed  immediately 
they  commence  growing,  and  they  do  best  when  they  are 
aired  very  freely  during  the  winter. — ^A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  hardy  perennials  are  gaining 
favour,  slowly  it  is  true,  but  surely,  and  it  is  certain  that 
when  next  they  do  get  a  firm  hold  of  our  hearts  and  gardens 
they  will  become  a  permanent  feature.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  because  they  are  hardy  they  require  less  attention  than 
tender  plants,  for  the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  and  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  this  very  demand  for  attention  which  endears 
them  to  the  enthusiastic  grower,  as  it  forces  him  to  know 
them  better  and  to  become  more  acquainted  with  their  in- 
dividual peculiarities.  There  are  certainly  many  beautiful 
things  among  them  which  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
such  as  will  do  so  are  perhaps  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  allowed  to  assume  a  semi-natural  habit  by  the  margin 
of  shrubberies,  lakes,  or  whatever  position  seems  to  suit  them 
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best.  In  such  cfises  one  kind  of  plant  should  be  allowed  to 
predominate  in  one  place,  or  the  weaker-growing  or  less  hardy 
kinds  would  be  speedily  overrun.  It  is  not,  however,  semi- 
wild  gardening,  enticing  as  the  subject  is,  that  I  wish  to  speak 
of  at  present,  but  herbaceous,  or,  more  properly,  perennial 
borders,  and  these  when  once  established  will  always  afford 
ample  material  for  the  semi-wild  spots. 

Those  who  contemplate  growing  hardy  perennials  should  be 
taking  notes  and  making  preparation  at  the  present  time. 
Such  books  and  catalogues  as  I  have  had  access  to  are  of  very 
little  assistance  in  this  matter,  as  so  many  plants  are  always 
enumerated  which  are  only  of  secondary  quality ;  nor  are 
botanical  gardens  any  great  help,  for  although  many  valuable 
plants  may  be  found  there,  there  is  such  a  mass  of  botanical 
and  other  curiosities  to  wade  through,  and  when  we  do  find  a 
plant  among  them  worth  growing  for  its  beauty  the  chances 
are  that  we  cannot  find  the  name  in  any  nurseryman's  cata- 
logue at  all,  although  the  identical  plant  may  be  in  several 
nurseries  under  another  name.  The  best  plan  I  have  found 
for  picking-up  the  necessary  information,  is  by  looking  through 
nurseries  with  competent  guides  where  such  things  are  made 
a  speciality  and  are  planted  out  to  show  their  natural  habits, 
the  said  guides  only  giving  us  the  correct  nomenclature,  and 
allowing  us  to  take  our  own  notes  and  form  our  own  opinion. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  see  plants  in  small  pots,  for  although  it  is 
nec3ssary  to  have  most  of  them  so  grown  to  ensure  safe  re- 
moval, we  cannot  then  judge  of  their  habit. 

As  a  rule  hardy  perennials  do  not  look  well  in  beds.  A 
border  from  4  to  8  feet  wide  and  backed  with  shrubs  is  the 
place  for  them.  If  the  boundary  lines  are  irregular  so  much 
the  better,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  them  look  well 
against  straight  lines,  and  even  in  close  proximity  to  a  formal 
garden,  but  not  forming  a  part  of  it.  The  borders  I  have 
charge  of  are  in  such  a  position,  and  although  the  formal  gar- 
den comes  in  for  the  first  share  of  applause  it  is  soon  over. 
You  can  see  it  all  in  a  minute,  and  then  comes  the  turn  for 
the  mixed  borders,  and  I  can  assure  your  readers  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  longer  people  examine  collections  of 
hardy  plants  lovingly  cared  for  the  better  they  like  them.  It 
is  stipulated  that  I  grow  nothing  which  does  not  flower  after 
June,  so  that  probably  the  best  half  of  the  hardy  plants  are 
denied  a  home  here  ;  but  that  leaves  ample  material  to  form 
a  very  interesting  collection,  and  it  makes  a  much  better 
display  at  the  time  it  is  required  than  could  be  made  if  plants 
were  used  which  flower  at  all  seasons.  I  should  always  advise 
planting  this  class  of  plants  according  to  their  season  of 
flowering,  dividing  them  at  least  into  spring  and  autumn 
sections,  the  spring  arrangement  being  placed  where  it  need 
not  be  seen  by  ordinary  visitors  after  its  principal  flowering 
season  is  over.  Of  course  plant  lovers,  who  invariably  live  a 
good  deal  on  imagination,  would  enjoy  it  at  any  time,  but  we 
have  to  please  the  many. 

A  well-drained  soil  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  on  the 
whole  the  staple  ought  to  be  light  rather  than  heavy.  Peat, 
where  it  can  be  had  sufficiently  cheap,  is  a  great  boon,  as  it 
does  not  harbour  slugs,  it  does  not  readily  become  sour,  and  it 
lasts  a  Ion?  time  without  decaying.  The  greater  part  of  the 
plants  will  flourish  in  peat  alone,  and  for  those  which  will  not 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  place  other  soil  round  them  at  planting 
time.  Most  of  the  plants,  however,  are  very  accommodating, 
and  can  be  grown  perfectly  well  without  peat ;  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  the  border  rather  light,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  have  it  a  little  above  the  ordinary  level,  for  many 
more  plants  die  from  damp  and  sour  soil  than  are  killed  by 
frost.  The  best  time  for  planting  (a  very  few  plants  excepted) 
is  October  and  the  beginning  of  November,  whether  the  plants 
are  old  established  ones  to  be  divided,  or  are  bought  from  the 
nursery  in  pots,  they  then  make  a  few  roots  before  winter 
without  growing  visibly  at  the  top.  Many  plants  supposed  to 
be  rather  tender  will,  if  shifted  at  that  time,  bear  the  winter 
better  than  if  left  alone.  The  reason  is  they  just  receive  a 
sufficient  check  to  prevent  them  making  late  growth  which 
they  cannot  mature.  The  strictly  herbaceous  plants — i.c.,  those 
which  die  back  to  the  ground  after  flowering,  if  at  all  tender 
should  not  have  their  stems  cut  down  till  the  spring  ;  the  dead 
flowers  should  merely  be  cut  off  the  tops. 

I  am  only  a  beginner  with  this  class  of  plants.  I  think  this 
is  my  fourth  year,  but  I  have  already  a  beautiful  selection ; 
two-thirds  of  them  have  still  to  flower,  and  some  new  arrivals 
are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  flower  at  all  this  season  ;  never- 
theless, the  appended  list,  every  plant  of  which  was  actually 
flowering  on  the  3rd  of  August,  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 


I  challenge  any  person  to  find  a  single  plant  named  therein 
which  is  not  wortn  growing. 

I  cannot  finish  these  notes  without  recording  how  much  I 
owe  to  my  dear  departed  old  friend  George  Wheeler,  who  made 
this  class  of  plants  a  speciality  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
ctoefully  saving  many  a  good  thing  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  to  Europe.  Would  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the 
great  objects  of  his  atteiition  again  become  popular ;  but  he 
has  done  his  work  well,  he  has  saved  them  for  us,  and  there  is 
now  no  immediate  danger  of  losing  them.  He,  however, 
leaves  a  great  void ;  Warminster  is  not  Warminster  to  gar- 
deners without  him.  We  could  a  short  time  back  call  in  and 
chat,  as  it  were,  with  a  bygone  age,  and  feel  quite  sure  that 
everything  he  told  us  was  as  perfectly  true  as  if  we  had  seen 
it  ourselves.  Old  age  had  not  made  him  childish,  and  his 
memory  was  remarkable ;  he  would  name  almost  any  old- 
fashioned  plant  at  sight  and  tell  some  interesting  tale  about  it 
into  the  bargain.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  too,  he  told  me  how 
he  walked  home  from  Bowood  to  Warminster  for  his  Christmas 
dinner  in  1813,  remarking  that  it  had  been  mild  weather  to 
that  time,  but  that  he  had  to  go  back  through  a  deep  snow, 
and  that  very  severe  weather  followed. 
Hardy  perennials  in  flower  August  3rd : — 


Achillea  ogeratoides 

A.aurea 

A.  Ptannica  plena 

A.  Millefolium  rosea 

Aconitum  vereioolor 

Actinomeris  hellanthoides 

Alstriimeria  psittacina 

Anchasa  capensis 

A.  italica 

Anemone  Honorine  Jobert 

A.  japonica  hybrlda 
Armeria  alpina  grandiflora 
Aacleplas  lucamata 
Aster  rosmarinlf  oUus 
Bocconia  cordata 
Campanula  alliarifolia 

C.  carpatlca 

G.  oeltidifolia 

C.  lactf  flora 

C.  Portenschla^eana 

C.  pulla 

C.  pumila 

CentranthuB  angustifolius 

C.  roseus 

Centrocarpba  grandiflora 

Chelone  Lyoni 

Clematis  integrifolia 

Coreopsis  pnecox 

C.  lanceolata 

Crucianella  styloaa 

Cyananthus  lobata 

Krodium  maneecavia 

Eryngium  alpinum 

£.  Bourgati 

B.  falcatum 

E.  tricuspidatum 
Fun  Ida  ovata 
Oaillardia  Amblyodon 
O.  grandiflora 
Geranium  striatum 
Qeum  coccineum 
Q-.  coccineum  plenum 
HeUanthus  muitifloms 
Hieracium  anrantlacum 
Hypericum  Androseemum 
Hypoxia  villosa 
Liatris  spicata 
Lilium  auratnm 
L.  chalcedonicum 
L.  superbum 


Lilium  tigrinum 

Linum  flayimi 

Lithospermum  proBtratum 

Lobelia  syphilitica 

L.  cardinaJis 

Lychnis  vespertlna  alba  plena 

Halva  lateraoea 

Mimulns  moschatus  Harrisoni 

Monarda  dldyma 

M.  mollis 

M.  fistuloea 

M.  purpurea 

Nepeta  cferulea 

N.  macrantha 

(Enothera  Frascri 

CE.  riparia 

CE.  speciosa 

CE.  taraxacifolia 

CE.  Youngi 

CEthionema  aaxatile 

Papaver  nndicaule 

Pamassia  palustris 

Patrinia  scabiosa^folia 

Pcutstemou  beterophylla 

P.  various 

Phlox  in  variety 

Phygelius  capensis 

Platycodon  grandiflora 

P.  grandiflora  alba 

Polygonum  Brunoni 

P.  viviparum 

Potentilla  Hopwoodiana 

Pyrethnmi  in  variety 

Sanguisorba  media 

Scutellaria  macrantha 

Scrophularfa  nodosa  varicgata 

Solidago  rcflexa 

Spiraea  lilipendula  plena 

S.  venusta 

Statice  latifolia 

S.  spathulata 

8tevia  mexicana 

Sylphium  trifoliatnm 

Tradescantia  virginica 

Tritoma  Uvaria  glauoescens 

Verbaacum  phq^oeum  roseum 

Verbena  venosa 

Veronica  virginica 

Viola  iu  variety 

—William  Taylob. 


THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  GRAPE. 

I  AM  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  be  at  the  last  Committee 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, for  then  I  should  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  above  noble  Grape  well  done  by.  It  is  years  since  I  first 
saw  and  tasted  it  at  the  Kelso  Show,  and  I  have  never  ceased 
to  think  well  of  it.  I  have  four  young  Vines  now  planted  ;  one 
has  two  small  bunches  which  are  ripening  now,  though  the  cane 
was  only  put  in  this  year.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  will  make 
a  good  outdoor  wall  Grape  in  the  south,  and  I  have  given  a 
friend  of  mine  a  plant  to  try  it  under  these  conditions.  I  find 
it  does  not  like  artificial  heat.  It  was  veiy  well  shown  at 
both  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Tonbridge  Flower  Shows  by  Mr. 
Johnston  of  the  Gardens  at  Bayham,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Camden,  whei^  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Vine  in  excellent  growth.  It  has  been  planted  three  years  ; 
the  rod  is  about  14  to  16  feet  loDg,  and  there  has  been  a  crop  of 
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thirteen  lax^  bunches,  though  there  are  bnt  three  left.  I  found 
the  berries  larger  than  any  others  in  the  same  house,  though 
Hr.  Johnston's  Muscats  were  very  fine,  as  indeed  were  all  the 
other  sorts,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  houses  in  better  trim.  The 
flavour  was  delicious,  though  with  no  stones  as  far  as  I  could 
find.  I  hoped  to  have  tasted  it  again  at  lunch,  to  which 
some  of  the  bunches  were  sent,  but  it  appeared  to  be  so  much 
a  favourite  that  I  lost  the  chance,  and  I  had  some  of  the 
Auvergne  Frontignan,  which  were  excellent  and  rich  though 
rather  small.  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind  as  regards  t^e 
Duke,  and  that  is  that  it  is  a  noble  fine-flavoured  Grape  and 
vroll  worthy  of  a  little  trouble,  and  certainly  of  a  trial.  The 
Madresfield  Court,  I  was  told,  cracks  in  the  Bayham  vineries, 
as  also  with  other  growers  about  here  and  also  with  me.  If  it 
does  this  year  I  shall  graft  another  kind  on  it.  My  Muscat 
Champion  and  Venn's  Muscat  both  continue  to  give  me  entire 
satisfaction. — Harrison  Weib. 


FRAGRANT  ROSES. 


OxCE  Mr.  Hinton  asked  for  a  return  of  fragrant  Roses  at 
the  yearly  election  of  Roses  which  he  is  good  enough  to  take. 
He  met  with  a  poor  response,  Mr.  Curtis,  I  believe,  being  the 
only  person  who  gave  any  good  return ;  but  he  certainly  made 
up  for  the  shortcomings  of  others  by  sending  in  a  most  elabo- 
rate return,  classifying  the  various  scents,  and  giving  a  really 
valuable  essay  upon  Rose  fragrance.  I  do  not  pretend  for  one 
moment  to  be  able  to  do  this,  but  I  have  lately  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  spent  many  days  at  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Walters  at  Exeter  in  investigating  the  fragrance  of  ike  lead- 
ing varieties  of  Roses.  I  hs^  a  double  object  in  doing  this. 
I  was  anxious  not  only  to  send  you  a  report,  but  for  my  own 
private  reasons  I  wished  to  find  out  the  most  fragrant  Roses. 
I  have  a  friend  and  neighbour  who  is  blind,  and  throughout 
the  Rose  season  I  try  to  send  her  the  most  lovely  Roses  I  can 
find,  but  above  all  others  the  most  fragrant. 

I  went  four  mornings  and  four  evenings  to  the  nursery  I 
have  named,  and  went  carefully  through  the  lines  on  each 
occasion  and  noted  down  my  opinions,  which  are  given  to 
your  readers  for  what  they  are  worth.  Perhaps  some  may 
not  agree  with  me  in  some  cases,  and  others  may  supplement 
the  list.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  investigating  many  of 
the  newer  varieties,  as  my  friend  prefers  to  know  something 
about  a  new  Rose  before  he  buys  it. 

Of  all  Roses  I  unhesitatingly  place  La  France  first  as  the 
most  fragrant  Rose  in  existence.  There  is  something  also 
quite  distinct  about  this  Rose  which  makes  it  particularly 
agreeable.  I  have  lately  had  to  visit  a  little  girl  who  has 
been  ill  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  each  time  I  have  taken 
her  a  basket  of  Roses.  She  would  take  out  the  blooms  one  by 
one  and  inhale  their  perfumes,  but  she  never  made  any  remark, 
except  about  their  beauty,  till  she  came  to  La  France,  when 
on  each  occasion  she  said, ''  How  sweet  I "  Charles  Lefebvre 
comes  next  in  sweetness,  and  Madame  Victor  Verdier  is  equally 
^ood.  Abel  Grand  has  quite  another  kind  of  fragrance  which 
is  particularly  grateful.  Marie  Baumann,  besides  being  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  is  also  one  of  the  sweetest  Roses.  Lord 
Macaulay  also  is  a  very  fragrant  Rose,  and  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Xavier  Olibo.  Dr.  Andiy  also  can  claim  to  be  a 
good  all-rounder,  having  form,  colour,  healthy  growth,  and 
^grance.  The  Victor  Verdier  race  are  deficient  in  fragrance. 
To  this  family  belong  Comtesse  d' Oxford,  President  Thiers, 
Eug^ie  Verdier,  Marie  Finger,  and  Hippolyte  Jamain.  Of 
the  very  dark  Roses  Pierre  Notting  is  exceedingly  fragrant ; 
and  Auguste  Neumann,  Camille  de  Rohan,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
and  Reynolds  Hole  are  all  very  good  in  this  respect.  It  is  a 
little  difiicult  to  go  on  through  the  catalogue  and  name  all  the 
most  fragrant,  but  I  am  confident  that  Siose  I  have  named, 
besides  being  the  creme  de  la  crenic  of  Roses,  are  also  most 
fragrant.    Of  the  light  Roses  Madame  Knorr  is  very  sweet. 

We  now  come  to  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  of  this  lovely 
family  it  will  be  hard  to  select  any  which  are  not  fragrant. 
The  most  fragrant  of  all  in  my  opinion  is  one  which  I  am  very 
fond  of — M^iame  Bravy  or  Madame  Sertot.  Some  people 
think  this  is  the  same  Rose  as  Alba  Rosea,  or  as  Mr.  Mitdiell 
of  Piltdown  has  it,  Josephine  Malton,  but  they  are,  though 
neai^  relatives,  quite  distinct.  Madame  Bravy  curls  her  locks 
to  the  very  crown  of  her  lovely  head,  Alba  Rosea  is  content 
with  merely  curling  the  lower  part  of  her  head ;  but  both  are 
of  equal  excellence  when  fragrance  is  concerned.  Next  to 
this  I  place  another  of  my  favourites,  Catherine  Mermet.  Her 
fragrance  partakes  somewhat  of  ripe  fruit,  such  as  Apples,  but  i 


hers  is  a  most  distinct  perfume.  Then  next  for  fragrance  is 
the  old  favourite  climber  Lamarque.  This  has  a  pure  lemon 
scent,  quite  distinct  from  all  others.  The  pure  Tea  scent  I 
should  give  to  Marshal  Niel  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Gloire 
de  Dijon  also  possesses  this  fragrance,  and  her  numerous 
fiunily  possess  the  same  distinguishing  mark.  Cloth  of  Gold 
is  also  fragrant,  and  Solfaterre  and  Devoniensis  are  both  good 
isL  this  respect.  I  could  go  on  through  the  whole  family  and 
find  something  to  say  of  their  fragrance,  but  your  space  will 
not  admit  of  more  on  this  subject  just  at  the  present. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  notice  one  thing.  I  was  quite 
startled  with  the  beauty  of  two  of  Mr.  George  Paul's  children, 
I  mean  Roses — viz.,  Reynolds  Hole  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
The  former,  of  course,  is  well  known,  but  I  doubt  if  it  has 
ever  been  so  line  as  this  season.  I  went  again  and  again  to 
see  blooms  of  this  Rose  at  Mount  Radford.  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar is  a  very  great  acquisition.  It  is  an  immense  gain  to  the 
velvety  dark  varieties.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  good  grower 
on  the  maiden  and  also  on  the  cut-backs,  and  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  either  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  or  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  taking  the  average  of  blooms  from  these  varieties. 

One  or  two  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner's  seedlings  have  much 
pleased  me,  particularly  Penelope  Mayo.  Emily  Laxton, 
another  seedling  sent  out  by  the  Cheshunt  firm,  is  also  a  very 
good  Rose.  It  is  rather  like  Monsieur  Noman,  but  with  greater 
strength  to  endure  wet,  and  a  later  bloomer. 

Of  comparatively  new  French  Roses  I  was  highly  delighted 
with  Souvenir  de  Louis  Van  Houtte,  which  is  quite  as  dark  as. 
his  namesake,  and  large  and  of  good  form.  Duchesse  de 
Chartres  is  ^so  a  fine  d&ik  Rose,  but  a  little  wanting  in  sub- 
stance, the  form  somewhat  like  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  when 
in  bud.  I  formed  a  very  good  opinion  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,. 
which  was  raised  by  Captain  Christy,  and  is  to  be  sent  out  by 
Mr.  George  Paul.  Of  the  French  Roses  of  this  year  I  know 
nothing  personally,  but  am  assured  by  very  good  judges  that 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice ;  but  of  course  it  is  early  to 
judge  of  them  yet. 

The  more  I  live  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  the  prizes  come 
from  English  and  not  from  French  growers.  Hardly  a  year 
elapses  but  Mr.  Turner  and  both  the  Waltham  Cross  and  Ches- 
hunt firms  give  us  Roses  which  are  not  only  good  at  the  time 
sent  out,  but  jUso  improve  on  acquaintance.  And  in  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others,  I  cannot  but  echo  the  remark  of  the 
British  tar  who,  when  listening  to  a  fervid  description  of  the 
delights  of  another  world,  replied,  "  It  is  all  very  well,  sir,  but 
old  England  for  me."--WYLD  Savage. 


THE  FRUIT  CROP. 


Never  was  the  uncertainty  of  our  climate  more  strongly 
exemplified  than  during  the  present  year.    From  all  parts  of 
the  country  glowing  reports  of  the  prospects  of  a  heavy  fruit 
crop  came  to  hand.    We,  however,  were  congratulating  our- 
selves too  soon  it  proved,  as  soon  after  the  next  thing  to  be 
heard  was  the  mysterious  wholesale  and  very  general  disap- 
pearance of  the  young  fruit.    Various  reasons,  according  to 
local  circumstances,  are  given  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disap- 
pearance.    The  solution  offered  by  Mr.  Thomson  (page  466) 
does  not,  I  think,  fully  meet  the  case,  although  no  doubt  in 
his  case  materially  contributing  towards  the  failure — ^viz,,  as 
being  another  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  well- 
ripened  wood  in  autumn.     •* Amateur"  is,  I  think,  much 
nearer  the  true  solution  when  he  says  (page  449),  "  The  cause 
of  failure  was  the  continued  rains,  the  sodden  state  of  the  soil^ 
and  the  absence  of  sun."     This  is  fully  corroborated  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  both  in  this  county  (Essex)  and 
Shropshire,  two  counties  widely  dissimilar  yet  in  one  respect 
analogous.    Both  with  few  exceptions  have  a  moderate  rain- 
fall, this  part  of  Essex  in  particular.    In  both  instances  well- 
ripened  growth  of  the  best  description,  calculated  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  healthy  well-formed  bloom,  was  made.    This 
with  a  few  exceptions  was  the  case,  and  we  and  others  were 
justified  in  anticipating  an  abundant  crop,  more  especially  as 
there  had  been  light  crops  the  two  preceding  years.    In  Shi-op- 
shire  on  the  whole  they  have,  and  ha^e  had.  a  fair  average 
crop,  the  only  exception  apparently  being  Apples.     This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  in  the  orchards 
the  common  varieties  of  Plums  only  are  bearing  heavy  crops. 
This  difference  I  ascribe  to  the  <totelly  different  character  of 
the  country  and  nature  of  soil.     Bofli  counties  experienced 
similar  dull,  wet.  and  cold  weather  after  blooming  time  ;  we, 
unfortimately  being  in  a  very  flat  district,  the  soil  rich  and 
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heavy  resting  on  a  cold  and  imperfectly  drained  subsoil  in 
every  respect  different  to  Shropshire,  got  much  the  worst  of  it. 
The  more  elevated  the  garden  the  better  the  crops  this  season, 
and  this,  of  course,  tends  to  prove  "  Amateub^s  "  theory  the 
correct  one.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  and  the  benefit  of 
intending  planters  I  append  a  list  of  the  most  prolific  varieties 
of  fruit  personally  obtained  in  both  counties  and  also  com- 
municated by  friends,  taking  Shropshire  first. 

Apples  are  below  the  average  ;  the  varieties  bearing  heavy 
crops  are  Keswick  and  Manks  Godlins,  Early  Hawthomden, 
Besspool,  Cox's  Pomona,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Wyken  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  and  Northern  Greening.  The 
following  are  carrying  average  crops — Ladyton  Codlin,  Lord 
Suffield,  Court-pendu-Plat)  Golden  Reinette,  Orange  Pearmain, 
Nectarine  Apple,  Fearns  Pippin,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and 
Bedfordshire  Foundling. 

Pears  both  on  walls  and  as  standards  are  a  fair  average  crop. 
Pyramids  on  the  Qaince  stock  are  also  bearing  well ;  those  on 
the  Pear  stock,  on  the  otber  hand,  are  carrying  very  small 
crops,  and  the  fruit  apparently  of  a  very  inferior  description. 
The  following  are  the  most  prolific  both  on  walls  and  in  the 
open — ^Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Glou 
Mor^eau,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Easter  Beurr^,  Beurr^  d'Aman- 
lis,  Brown  Beurr6,  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont,  Beurr6  Ranee,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  Winter  Nelis,  Seckle,  Marie  Louise,  Chaumontel, 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  and  BeuriT^  Diel. 

Plums  are  bearing  a  heavy  crop,  especially  the  following — 
Angelina  Burdett,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Diamond,  Green  Gage, 
Transparent  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Orleans,  Jefferson, 
Ickworth  Imp^ratrice,  Washington,  Magnam  Bonum  red  and 
white,  Prince  Englebert,  Victoria,  Kirke's,  and  Pond's  Seed- 
ling. Damsons  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  the  trees  are  as 
plentiful  in  the  hedgerows  and  small  gardens  as  Apple  trees 
are  in  Herefordshire.  The  fruit  is  usually  bought  up  and  sent 
to  Manchester  and  is  there  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  dye. 
There  is  also  a  fair  crop  of  buUaces. 

Peaches  gave  promise  of  being  a  heavy  crop,  but  many  fruits 
dropped.  The  trees,  however,  are  still  bearing  a  fair  average 
crop.  The  Noblesse,  Royal  Greorge,  and  a  variety  known  as 
Neal's  Purple  are  the  best.  I  have  seen  this  variety  doing 
well  in  two  different  gardens,  where  it  is  considered  the 
best  variety  grown,  as  it  is  very  robust  and  fruitful  and  the 
quality  excellent.  Nectarines  are  also  a  fair  crop,  Elruge  and 
Violette  HAtive  being  the  best.  Apricots  are  an  average  crop, 
Hemskirk  and  Moor  Park  carrying  good  crops  of  nice  clean 
fruit. 

Gooseberries  where  protected  from  the  bullfinches  bore  well, 
also  Red  and  Black  Currants,  especially  the  latter. 
«a  Raspberries  were  very  prolific  and  Strawberries  remarkably 
so,  some  old  growers  being  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  never 
previously  seen  such  heavy  crops  of  fine  well-flavoured  fruit. 
All  the  following  varieties  were  grown — Keens'  Seedling,  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  President,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Dr.  Hogg,  British  Queen, 
and  Elton  Pine.  Figs  are  plentiful,  and  also  Filberts.  Wal- 
nuts are  below  the  average.  Cherries  of  all  sorts  were  very 
fruitful,  the  Morel  los  remarkably  so. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  Cherry  orchards  at  blooming  time 
were  a  sheet  of  bloom,  but  the  old  trees  produced  so  little  fruit 
that  it  was  found  inadvisable  to  go  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  birds  off.  Bigarrcaus,  Elton,  and  Morellos  on  the  walls, 
and  Flemish,  Kentish,  and  Morello  as  standards,  bore  very  fair 
crops,  especially  the  latter.  Apples  generally  are  a  very  poor 
crop,  the  few  exceptions  being  New  Hawthomden,  Keswick 
and  Manks  Codlins.  Lord  SufiSeld,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Golden  Reinette,  Old  Nonpareil,  Northern 
Greening,  Scarlet  Pearmain.  Golden  Noble,  Norfolk  Beefing, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  and  Winter  Codlin.  Pears  also  are 
rather  scarce,  especially  on  the  walls.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Duchesse  d'Angoul6me,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Beurr6  Diel,  Beurr6 
de  Capiaumont,  Beurr6  dlAmanlis,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Winter 
Crasanne,  Marie  Louise,  Swan's  Egg,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and 
Bergamot  Esperen  are  carrying  fair  crops,  especially  the  first 
mentioned.  Peaches  are  bearing  »  very  good  crop,  notably 
Royal  George,  Padley's  Seedling,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  BcUe- 
garde.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Elruge,  Hunt's  Tawny, 
and  Violette  HAtive  Nectarines.  Plums  on  the  whole  are  carry- 
ing ft  very  light  crop,  the  exceptions  being  the  Orleans,  Mit- 
chelson's,  Pond's  Seedling,  Prince  of  Wales,  Green  and  Trans- 
parent Gages,  Magnum  Bonum  white.  Early  Prolific,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Victoria.  Some  trees  of  the  latter  variety 
are  carrying  very  heavy  crops,  one  grower  thinning  out  and 
sending  to  a  merchant  for  bottling  one  ton  of  fi*uit.    A  very 


remunerative  price  was  obtained,  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  judicious  thinning.  Damsons  are 
rather  scarce,  and  also  the  Winesours.  Gooseberries  were  a 
complete  failure.  This  was  caused  by  the  frosts  experienced 
after  the  fruit  was  set.  Black  Currants  bore  a  very  heavy 
crop,  the  Red  a  very  moderate  one.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Raspberries,  the  dry  weather  during  June  and  July  being 
very  much  against  them.  The  Strawberry  crop — and  there 
are  many  acres  devoted  to  them  in  this  locality — was  much 
below  the  average.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  bloom  was 
good,  but  the  wet  dull  weather  was  very  injurious  to  the  early 
varieties,  and  the  extremely  dry  and  hot  weather  experienced 
later  on  was  equally  bad  for  the  late  ones.  Quinces  are  rather 
scarce,  and  have  been  for  three  consecutive  seasons.  Filberts 
are  fairly  prolific,  especially  where  the  precaution  had  been 
taken  of  shaking  branches  of  the  common  Hazel  bearing  cat^ 
kins  among  them  at  blooming  time.  Figs  and  Walnuts  are 
bearing  a  thin  crop,  and  the  Mulberries  are  lighter  crops  than 
usual.  Blight  of  every  description  seems  very  prevalent  on 
nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  tibis  season,  Plums  and  Apples 
suffering  the  most. 

The  American  blight,  hitherto  almost  unknown,  is  very  bad 
in  this  district ;  but  the  late  thunderstorms  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  appearance  of  the  trees,  cleaning  by  hand  being 
out  of  the  question.  Birds,  too,  seem  to  be  unusually  destrac- 
tive,  fruit  of  all  descriptions  being  attacked  before  it  is  half 
ripe.  The  small  birds  are  the  most  troublesome. — ^W.  loauLDfflf, 
Orsett  Hall. 


SHOW  PELARGONIUMS.— No.  1. 

Fob  a  few  years  after  Zonal  varieties  increased  so  rapidly, 
and  when  so  many  superior  sorts  were  distributed,  Show 
Pelargoniums  appeared  to  be  in  some  measure  neglected. 
Flowers,  however,  so  beautiful  as  these  are  could  not  long 
remain  in  any  sort  of  obscurity,  and  more  attention  is  now 
being  devoted  to  them  than  was  the  case  a  fe^  years  ago. 
This  section  of  Pelargoniums  cannot  with  any  justice  and 
fairness  be  placed  in  comparison  with  Zonals.  The  two  types 
are  so  thoroughly  distinct  that  the  merits  of  each  must  be 
judged  separately.  Zonals  are  valuable  for  their  continuous- 
blooming  properties,  their  fine  trusses,  varied  colours,  and  easi* 
ness  of  culture.  Show  varieties,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  limited 
season  of  beauty,  somewhat  short  it  may  be,  yet  long  enough, 
and  for  the  time  incomparable.  Their  bold  yet  refined  flowers, 
with  their  unique  colours  arranged  in  the  most  correct  and 
artistic  manner,  are  simply  unapproached  by  flowers  of  any 
other  section  of  this  great  and  important  genus  of  plants.  The 
Show  varieties,  too,  are  of  easy  culture,  yet  require  more  care 
in  their  general  treatment  than  do  the  Zonals.  The  latter  if 
neglected  occasionally  do  not  show  the  effects  of  it  so  markedly 
as  the  former ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Show  varieties 
give  a  splendid  return  for  any  special  attention  that  is  ac- 
corded to  them,  and  always  when  well  grown  reflect  credit 
on  the  cultivator. 

These  beautiful  flowers  are  alluded  to  now  because  the 
present  time  is  about  the  best  period  of  the  year  for  purchasing 
plants.  A  much  better  plant  of  established  varieties  can  usually 
be  obtained  at  this  season  for  the  money  than  is  disposable  in 
early  spring.  In  the  spring  young  plants  only  can  be  expected 
that  will  produce  at  the  most  only  a  truss  or  two  of  bloom  the 
same  season ;  but  a  stout  plant  obtained  now  will,  if  well 
grown,  make  a  decided  display  the  first  time  it  flowers  with 
its  new  owner.  Plants  sent  from  a  nursery  now  will  not  have 
an  attractive  appearance.  If  they  have  not  been  cut  down 
they  will  resemble  a  bundle  of  semi-dried  sticks,  while  if  they 
have  been  pruned  they  consist  of  so  many  leafless  stumps. 
They  will,  nowever,  not  long  remain  in  this  state,  but  will 
improve  daily.  Those  who  prefer  having  plants  in  free  growth 
and  thoroughly  established  after  being  cut  down  will  defer 
their  purchases  until  September  or  October ;  indeed,  it  is  better 
to  do  so  than  to  order  plants  when  they  are  just  breaking  into 
growth,  as  in  this  state  they  are  susceptible  of  injury  during 
transit.  Still,  nurserymen  are  admirable  packers,  and  generally 
ensure  the  safe  and  sound  arrival  of  their  consignments. 

If  the  plants  arrive  with  their  summer  growth  intact  they 
must  be  cut  down  at  once  quite  closely,  leaving  only  an  eye 
or  two  of  the  wood  made  during  the  current  season  of  growth. 
If  they  are  already  cut  down  they  must  remain  for  a  time  in 
the  soil  and  pots  in  which  they  arrive,  being  watered  mode- 
rately until  they  have  made  fresh  growth  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  length,  this  growth  being  made  in  the  open  air. 
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The  plants  most  then  be  shaken  ont  of  the  pots,  most  or  all  of 
the  old  soil  being  remoyed,  and  the  fibrous  roots,  which  will 
be  '^deed  or  dying,"  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  plants 
being  potted  in  smaller  4}ot8  than  before,  placed  in  a  frame, 
watered,  kept  close  for  a  week,  and  slightly  shaded  if  need  be, 
and  new  roots  will  speedily  be  emitted,  and  the  plants  will 
commence  growing  vigorously,  and  will  more  than  makenp 
for  the  little  lost  time  incuzzed  by  the  slight  check  attendant 
on  the  cntting-down  and  disrooting  process. 

A  short  time  ago  a  coixespondent  questioned  the  soundness 
of  what  he  term^  the  desiccating  and  disrooting  practice ;  he 
bad  tried  the  system  and  lost  many  plants.  No  doubt  the 
practice  of  diyiug  the  growths  of  Pelargoniums  can  be  carried 
to  extremes,  and  the  work  of  cutting  down  and  repotting  can 
be  yrrongly  conducted ;  and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  some- 
thing  wrong  in  the  treatment  and  manipulation  given  if  many 
of  the  plants  die  under  the  operation.  On  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation the  writer  has  assisted  in  cutting  down  and  potting 
quite  a  hundred  plants  a  year  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
certainly  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  plants  so  treated  has  failed 
to  flourish  satisfactorily,  notwithstanding  that  the  disrooting 
was  done  in  a  very  thorough  manner. 

There  is  a  diffisrence  between  maturing  the  growths  of  Pelar- 
goniums and  desiccating  the  plants.  If  a  phtnt  immediately 
it  has  ceased  flowering  is  placed  outdoors  in  the  full  sun,  and 
water  is  suddenly  and  entirely  withheld,  and  the  foliage  is 
permitted  to  be  burnt  up  and  shrivelled  in  a  week,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  flower  trusses  are. allowed  to  remain  and 
seed  form,  as  it  will  do  under  such  circumstances,  tiie  growth 
of  that  plant  is  indeed  desiccated  but  not  matured,  and  we  • 
have  no  right  to  expect  it  to  prosper.  But  if,  on  liie  other 
hand,  the  flower  trusses  are  removed  as  the  flowers  fade, 
insects  are  kept  from  infesting  the  foliage,  water  is  intelligently 
given  in  graduated  supplies  so  as  to  sustain  the  foliage  fresh 
for  a  reasonable  time,  yet  to  permit  its  gradual  change  to  ito 
early  advancing  autumn  rest,  the  stems  will  store  up  abundant 
nutriment  for  the  nurture  of  the  forthcoming  new  growths 
until  such  time  that  fresh  roots  are  formed  to  appropriate  the 
fresh  food  supply  given  in  potting  to  carry  on  the  plant  to 
maturity. 

Now  to  disrootiog.  That  has  also  been  questioned.  Disroot- 
ing as  recommended  under  the  above  circumstances  is  an  ab- 
solute gain  to  the  plants — first,  because  the  new  roots  issuing 
are  far  more  vigorous  than  the  old  fibres ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause the  restricting  of  the  roots  in  bulk  affords  space  for  stor- 
ing a  much  greater  amount  of  food  for  the  plant  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case  unless  pote  of  unwieldy  size  were  em- 
ployed, and  in  which  the  plants,  while  they  might  grow  freely, 
would  not  grow  compactly  nor  flower  profusely.  Thus  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood  of  ^e  plants,  cutting  them  down  and  greatly 
diCTooting  them,  are  necessities  of  culture,  but  those  operations 
must  be  intelligently  performed.  The  cutting-down  and 
potting  must  not  be  done  simultaneously,  for  the  old  roots  are 
necessary  to  give  a  start  to  the  new  growth,  and  then  new 
roots  are  equally  necessary  to  sustain  it. 

All  plants  of  Show  Pelargoniums  that  have  been  cut  down 
and  have  made  some  fresh  growth  should  be  disrooted  freely 
and  be  repotted  in  clean  well-drained  pote.  It  is  often  well 
to  wash  the  rooto  clean,  and  while  wet  to  dash  them  with  silver 
sand  when  the  plante  are  being  potted ;  new  roots  are  then 
emitted  from  the  old  speedily,  and  the  plante  grow  freely  and 
healthily. — ^A  Nobthebn  Gasdbneb. 


remain  more  than  two  months  in  perfection. — ^H.  J.  BUCHAN, 
WUton  Maute^  Southaniptan. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  LINDENI. 

In  your  notice  of  the  exhibite  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  the  6th  inst.  you  allude  to  Odontoglossum 
Lindeni  being  exhibited  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  your  reporter  having 
incorrectly  copied  my  name. 

As  to  my  gardener  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  flowered 
this  plant  in  England,  I  will,  for  the  information  of  your 
readers  who  may  have  a  similar  plant  in  their  collections,  state 
it  was  purchased  by  me  about  six  years  ago  at  Messrs.  Stevens', 
and  was  kept  in  a  temperature  the  same  as  Cattleyas  and 
Yandas  for  about  jfour  years.  Finding  it  did  not  flower,  I  had 
it  placed  two  years  ago  with  the  Oncidiums  and  Odontoglos- 
sums  and  subjected  to  a  very  low  temperature,  my  house  not 
exceeding  55°  all  last  winter,  and  since  the  early  part  of  May 
no  fire  heat  whatever  has  been  used.  I  think  this  proves 
O.  Lindeqi  to  be  a  specially  cool  Orchid,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
if  similarly  treated  other  plants  might  annually  throw  flower 
spikes.    Its  flowers  aie  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  and  they  will 


AN  AMATEUR'S  VINERY. 

MB.  WITHBBSPOON'S,  CHESTBR-LE-STRBET. 

When  an  accomplished  Grape-grower  like  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Glamis  Castle  states  that  a  vinery  is  "  worth  going  a  thousand 
miles  to  see,"  that  is  sufficient  testimony  of  ite  being  worthy 
of  notice  in  these  pages.  It  was  in  company  with  Mr.  J  ohnston, 
and  Mr.  Hunter  of  Lambton  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
specting Mr.  Witherspoon's  Grapes  at  Chester-le-Street  when 
the  above  verdict  was  given.  Mr.  Hunter  is,  of  course,  equally 
impressed  with  the  excellency  of  the  Grapes,  but  for  a  reason 
Bumciently  obvious  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  express  himself 
BO  freely  as  his  confrere.  It  is  in  a  great  degree  Mr.  Hunter's 
success  as  a  grower  of  Grapes  that  encouraged  Mr.  Witber- 
spoon  to  commence  their  culture,  and  now  that  the  Chester-le- 
Street  amateur  has  succeeded  so  well  he  does  not 'hesitate  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  the  advice  given  by  his  Lambton 
friend,  and  not  advice  only,  but  substantial  assistance. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  an 
amateur.  Throughout  a  long  period  of  life  as  a  practical 
builder  he  has  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  the  pursuit  of  gar- 
dening, to  which  he  was  atteched  from  boyhood,  and  now  he 
is  in  a  position,  achieved  by  industry  and  frugality,  to  have  a 
garden  of  his  own,  and  to  spend  his  whole  time  in  developing 
ite  resources.  He  has  taken  up  the  special  culture  of  flower 
after  flower,  ending  with  Roses  and  Gladioluses ;  and  with  the 
last-named  flower  has  won  high  honours,  not  at  local  shows 
only,  but  at  some  of  the  chief  exhibitions  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. Fruit  culture  has,  however,  supplanted  the  flowers,  few 
of  which  remain  except  Roses,  and  Roses  and  Vines  now  give 
a  title  to  his  home,  which  is  designated  the  "  Red  Rose 
Vineries." 

Chester-le-Street  is  a  long  straggling  village,  venerable  in 
appearance,  and  having  a  bsld  ruggedness,  which  renders  it 
in  some  degree  picturesque.  The  houses  were  built,  or  most  of 
them,  before  Boards  of  Works  were  invented,  and  no  arbitraiy 
rules  as  to  frontages  interfered  with  the  growth  of  a  gable  end 
where  it  happened  to  spring  up  a  few  feet  higher  than  ite 
neighbour  or  several  yards  out  of  line ;  indeed,  lines,  levels, 
and  laws  of  uniformity  appear  to  have  been  systematically 
ignored  in  the  architecture  of  this  quaint  place,  for  quaint  it 
appears  when  viewed  from  the  railway  station  above  it,  for 
the  houses  are  clustered  in  a  valley,  along  the  bottom  of  which 
an  open  stream  threads  ite  tortuous  course.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  village,  about  a  mile  from  the  stetion,  we  find  a 
place  of  more  modem  aspect — ^the  Red  Rose  Vineries. 

The  district  is  one  of  meadows  and  pasture  lands,  the  fields 
being  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  growing  of  fodder  for  the 
great  numbers  of  horses  which  live  and  labour  in  the  coal  seams 
below  the  surface.  The  soil,  which  has  this  year  produced 
wonderful  hay  crops,  is  a  brownish  loam,  rather  heavy  but  not 
clayey,  and  generally  reste  on  a  substratum  of  sand — ^at  least 
that  IS  ito  character  in  the  field  purchased  by  Mr.  Witherspoon 
for  the  growing  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  &c.,  under  glass,  and  hardy 
fruits  in  the  open  air.  The  position  is  also  sheltered,  being  in 
a  valley,  and  the  atmosphere  appears  clear,  there  being  no  out- 
lete  in  the  immediate  locality  from  the  mines  below.  Thus 
both  soil  and  position  are  peculiarly  favourable  for  Grape  cul- 
ture, and  anofiier  important  local  advantage  bearing  directly 
on  the  subject  is  that  coals  are  cheap. 

In  the  trenching  of  the  ground  for  hardy  fruit  trees  and 
vegetebles  the  top  spit  of  the  pasture  was  reserved  for  the 
Vine  borders.  Of  this  fertile  turfy  loam  the  borders  consist 
without  any  admixture  except  a  few  stones  and  lime  rubbish 
in  one  house,  and  resting  on  sand  perhaps  no  artificial 
drainage  was  required.  The  only  other  necessary  was  water, 
which  Mr.  Witherspoon,  like  Mr.  Hunter,  uses  in  large  quan- 
tities, not  to  the  foliage,  but  to  the  roote  of  the  Vines.  The 
water  employed  is  rain  water,  which  is  conveyed  from  the 
surrounding  hills  and  stored  in  a  large  cemented  open  cistern 
at  a  point  in  the  gaiden  sufiiciently  high  to  afford  the  requisite 
pressure  for  drenching  the  borders,  and  if  need  be  the  Vines 
too,  through  metal  pipes  and  hose.  The  system  of  water- 
storing  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Cannell 
in  his  nursery  at  Swanley.  Another  matter  reminding  of 
Swanley  is  that  Cannell's  boiler  is  employed  as  the  heating 
medium  for  the  vineries. 

Two  houses  are  devoted  to  Grape  culture,  but  only  one  de- 
mands special  notice — ^the  large  lean-to  house,  150  feet  long 
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with  a  23  feet  length  of  rafter.    The  Vines  were  planted  !n 
March,  1876,  and  the  crop  now  hanging  is  altogether  splendid. 
The  permanent  Vines  trained  up  the  roof  were  planted  2  feet 
8  inches  apart.    They  have  made  wonderful  growth  and  quite 
cover  the  roof,  save  a  few  feet  left  for  the  advantage  of  tlie 
fruit  on  the  back  wall,  but  are  only  cropped  about  one-third  «f 
the  way  up.    Each  Vine  is  carrying  from  six  to  twelve  bunches, 
which  for  size,  shape,  and  regularity  of  berries  are  worthy,  at 
least  a  hundred  of  tncm  are,  of  being  staged  at  any  exhibition  of 
Grapes  in  the  kingdom,  while  not  one  inferior  bunch  is  to  be  secD 
in  the  vinery.    It  is  not  so  much  a  few  fine  bunches  as  the  high 
average  excellence  of  the  whole  that  impresses  on  the  minds  of 
visitors  the  superiority  of  the  crop.    The  lower  part  of  this  fine 
roof,  covered  from  end  to  end  with  noble  buncnes,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  grand  sight ;  but  not  less  striking  is  the  crop  on  the 
back  wall.    This  wall  is  14  feet  high,  forty  Vines  are  planted 
at  its  base,  and  the  whole  wall  is  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
with  bunches  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  man  if  they  were 
hanging  from  the  roof.    Knowing  that  when  the  roof  is  covered 
densely  the  Vines  on  the  back  wall  will  deteriorate,  their  owner 
is  acting  accordingly  by  cropping  the  wall  Vines  heavily  ;  and 
those  on  the  roof  what  many  would  call  heavily  too,  but,  con- 
aidering  their  great  vigour  and  extensive  terminal  growth, 
lightly.    Such  is  the  crop  on  the  back  wall  and  the  character 
of  the  bunches,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  one  year  the 
commercial  value  of  the  Grapes  will  equal  the  entire  cost  of  the 
structure.    As  an  instance  of  the  crop  on  the  wall  let  us  take 
one  Vine  of  Dr.  Hogg,  carrying  seventeen  bunches,  which  will 
certainly  average  2|lbs.  in  weight,  or  upwards  of  40  lbs.  on  one 
Vine:    Another  **  nursing  "  Vine  of  Black  Alicante  has  still  a 
much  heavier  crop,  having  twenty-nine  splendid  bunches ;  but 
this  is  one  of  six  Vines  planted  at  intervals  along  the  centre  of 
the  house,  and  trained  with  two  rods  to  the  top.    The  total  num- 
ber of  Vines  in  the  house  is  ninety -nine.    Almost  all  the  popular 
varieties  of  Grapes  are  trained  both  to  the  roof  and  the  back 
wall,  the  best  for  the  last-named  position  being,  in  Mr.  Wither- 
■spoon*s  opinion,  Black  Alicante,  the  vigour  of  this  Vine  and 
its  free-cropping  and  good-colouring  qualities  being  its  recom- 
mendations for  such  a  position. 

Gros  Colman  both  on  the  wall  and  the  roof  is  bearing  noble 
bunches  freely,  the  berries  measuring  3^  to  3|  inches  round. 
Some  of  the  bunches  will  weigh  from  4  to  5  lbs.  Dr.  Hogg 
on  the  roof  has  seven  bunches  15  to  19  Inches  long,  and  berries 
If  inch  in  circumference  before  showing  colour.  Golden 
Champion  on  the  wall  has  six  bunches,  which  will  weigh  from 
3  to  3^  lbs.  each,  the  berries  being  fine  and  clear.  This  Vine 
happens  to  be  in  the  most  moist  position  in  the  house — near  the 
tank,  and  it  is  to  that  circumstance  that  its  satisfactory  condi- 
tion is  attributed.  Black  Prince  is  bearing  handsome  bunches 
13  inches  long,  and  Syrian  has  three  bunches  weighing  in  the 
4iggregate  about  20  lbs.  Black  Alicante  on  the  roof  is  in  eveiy 
instance  splendid.  Mrs.  Pince  very  good,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh fine.  Golden  Queen  has  made  a  grand  cane,  and  so  has 
Waltham  Cross,  the  latter  bearing  fine  but  not  full  bunches. 
The  berries  of  this  and  another  Vine  or  two  near  it  not  having 
aet  well  owing  to  having  been  shaded  by  a  large  tree,  which 
impeded  the  ripening  of  the  wood  last  year. 

The  bunches  in  this  house  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  shape  than  for  the  regularity  of  their  berries.  They 
have  been  carefully  and  admirably  thinned.  .  At  the  first 
glance  the  crop  on  the  permanent  Vines  appears  a  heavy  one, 
but  when  the  system  of  thinning  is  considered  the  crop  is  not 
so  exhaustive  as  it  looks.  Mr.  Witherspoon's  mode  of  lighten- 
ing a  crop  is  by  the  removal  of  berries  £rom  the  bunches  rather 
than  cutting  off  the  bunches  themselves.  The  berries  in  the 
dark  crowded  centre  of  a  large  bunch  cannot,  he  assumes,  be 
of  such  high  quality  as  those  exposed  to  light  and  air,  conse- 
quently all  the  interior  berries  are  cut  out,  and  only  those  are 
left  which  can  have  full  exposure  ;  the  result  is  fine  berries 
ajmmetrically  arranged  and  highly  finished.  Great  care  is 
taken  never  at  any  time  to  touch  the  berries  either  with  the 
hand  or  with  water  from  the  syringe,  in  order  that  they  may 
ripen  in  the  best  condition  as  to  bloom.  The  Vines  are  never 
syringed.  The  borders  are  heavily  watered  periodically,  and 
are  regularly  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  a  day  according  to 
the  weather,  so  as  to  prevent  any  duist  rising ;  thus  both  Grapes 
slnd  foliage  are  fresh  and  clean. 

It  may  be  stated  that,  anticipating  the  failure  of  the  Vines 
that  are  now  carrying  such  a  remarkable  crop  on  the  back 
wall.  Camellias  are  planted  at  intervals.  The  Vines  will  be 
cut  away  as  the  Camellias  grow,  and  eventually  the  latter  will 
cover  the  walL    Although  comparatiTely  slow-growing  sbmbs 


Camellias  are  specially  suitable  for  the  back  walls  of  vineries, 
and  eventually  are  about  the  most  satisfactory  and  profitable 
plants  that  can  be  grown  in  such  positions.  The  Vines  on  the 
wall  will  produce  valuable  crops  for  two  or  three  years  longer, 
and  by  that  time  the  Camellias,  now  well  established,  will 
have  covered  much  space.  It  is  not  difficult  to  o©ver  the  back 
walls  of  vineries  in  a  profitable  manner,  provided  the  same 
plan  is  adopted  as  above  described— that  is,  by  planting  for 
covering  the  waU  the  moment  the  roof  is  glazed  and  the 
border  made  ;  but  on  the  contraiy,  if  the  roof  is  first  allowed  to 
be  covered,  then  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  furnish  the 
darkened  back  wall  satisfactorily. 

The  other  vinery  is  a  small  structure,  and  was  planted  in 
July  hist  with  Vines  presented  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  a  good  crop 
is  now  ripe.  They  demand  no  further  notice,  but  a  plan  for 
protecting  the  Grapes  from  nocturnal  visitors  may  be  alluded 
to.  It  is  rather  novel.  Stout  wires  are  affixed  to  the  back 
walls  of  the  vinery  at  both  ends  of  the  house  ;  the  wires  are 
taken  along  the  front  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  Vine  border, 
where  they  lie  on  the  ground.  Every  night  two  savage  dogs 
are  looped  to  the  wires  by  rings  in  their  collars,  and  these  two 
sentinels  traverse  the  wires  from  end  to  end,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  approach  the  Grapes  without  Mr. 
Witherspoon  being  apprised  of  the  fact,  his  residence  being 
close  to  the  vinery. 

Besides  the  above  vineries  Mr.  Witherspoon  has  erected  a 
Peach  house  and  vinery  combined.  This  structure  is  200  feet 
long,  has  a  great  length  of  rafter  facing  south,  and  a  short  roof 
admitting  light  to  the  back  wall  from  the  north.  Vines  have 
been  planted  along  the  front  this  spring  and  are  making  excel- 
lent growth  ;  Peaches  being  planted  and  trained  to  the  back 
wall,  and  are  also  thriving  in  the  best  manner.  The  varieties 
are  Royal  George,  Condor,  Magdala,  Goshawk,  Large  Early 
Mignonne,  and  Merlin.  They  were  selected  by  Mr.  Rivers, 
and  were  obtained  from,  as  indeed  most  of  them  were  raised  at, 
Sawbridgeworth.  The  purchased  Vines,  which  are  doing  so  well 
in  the  house  first  referred  to,  were  chiefly  procured  from  Mr. 
W.  Thomson  ol  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  GaUshiels.  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon also  grows  several  fruit  trees  in  tubs,  and  grows  them 
well — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Figs,  and 
Mulberries — ^as  those  for  which  he  obtained  a  special  prize  at 
the  late  Newcastle  Show  bear  witness. 

The  "field"  outside,  as  Mrs.  Witherspoon  will  persist  in 
calling  it,  but  in  reality  a  highly  cultivate!  garden,  will  even- 
tually be  a  garden  of  fruit.  Bush  and  pyramid  trees  of  the 
best  sorts  have  been  planted  liberally,  and  will  in  time  occupy 
almost  the  whole  space.  At  present  much  of  the  ground  is 
cropped  with  vegetables,  of  which  the  owner  prides  himself  in 
having  carefully  selected  strains.  Certainly  the  bed  of  Red 
Cabb^s  both  for  dwsit  growth  and  high  colour  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  the  plants  being  true,  even,  and  very  fine. 

It  should  be  mention^  that  Mr.  Witherspoon  has  himself 
made  and  erected  the  extensive  glazed  structures,  which  are 
light,  plain,  durable,  and  well  ventilated.  But  the  work  was 
not  done  without  an  obstacle.  A  tornado  during  the  progress 
of  the  work  lifted  off  half  of  the  vinery  roof  after  it  was  glazed 
and  smashed  a  ton  and  a  half  of  glass — a  valuable  hint,  the 
owner  coolly  observed,  that  he  must  build  more  securely  in 
future,  and  now  the  houses  are  safe.  He  has  also  erected  a 
convenient  and  substantial  house  pleasantly  situated.  It  over- 
looks the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Wear,  has  a  full  view  of 
Lumley  Castle  in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  the  woods 
of  Lambton  crest  the  distant  hills. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  visit  the  home  of  one  who  has  worked 
to  such  a  good  purpose  and  succeeded  so  well,  and  one  who 
has  taught  as  well  as  woxked.  The  owner  of  the  Red  Rose 
Vineries  has  occasionally  enriched  the  pages  of  this  Journal, 
and  his  writings  on  horticulture  generally,  and  on  fruit  and 
Grape  culture  particularly,  must  in  future  be  accepted  as  those 
of  one  who  has  done  more  than  he  is  ever  likely  to  tell,  yet 
one  whose  works  entitle  him  to  be  listened  to  with  that  confi- 
dence which  success  inspires. — J.  Wsioht. 


EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS  AT  MUCKROSS. 

It  is  truly  encouraging  to  notice  how  this  tree  thrives  at 
Muckross  Abbey.  The  progress  it  has  made  since  my  last 
remarks  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal  is  most  satisfactoxy. 
We  have  some  fine  specimens  of  the  above,  and  it  may  interest 
some  of  your  numerous  readers  to  give  the  dimensions  of  it. 
One  specimen,  a  very  fine  plant,  has  attained  the  height  of 
45  feet ;  girth  1  foot  from  the  ground,  26^  inches ;  at  3  feet 
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high  the  girth  is  26  iucbea.    This  tree 
ing  appefirance  at  present. 

On  a  fonner  occasion  1  gave  my  opinion  of  the  manner  in 
wbtcli  it  should  be  sown — rii^  to  bow  the  seed  where  the  plant 
is  intended  to  remain,  as  the  tendency  of  the  EucalTptus  is  to 
send  down  a  strong  tap  root,  which  ia  the  mBin  support  of  the 
plant  afterwKTds.  If  raised  in  pots  the  tap  root  assumes  a 
spiral  attitude,  which  it  retains,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  be 
jflstnrbed  by  every  breeie  and  ultimately  upset,  whereas  if 
sown  where  intended  to  remain  tbe  roots  naturally  aasume 
tbeir  proper  shape  and  direction  for  the  future  stay  and  sup- 
port of  the  plant  Seeds  of  the  above  sown  here  on  June  Iftli, 
187(>,  in  patches  in  the  open  ground  have  made  rapid  progress. 
1  have  treated  them  thus  :  As  soon  as  the  plants  attained  the 
height  of  9  inches  1  removed  all  but  the  most  promising, 
■which  are  now  14  feet  high  and  of  the  most  perfect  form  and 
healthy  anpeantnce.  In  my  opinion  also  the  side  shoots  of 
-the  h'DCBlyptas  reqnire  when  young  constant  stopping  as  a 
jouQg  Fuchsia,  which  has  the  effect  of  strengthening  ttie  plant 
«nd  giving  it  ability  to  stand  unsupported.-— A.  Caupbbll, 
Jftieirou  Gardent. 


THE  TRANSFUSION  OF  ESSENCES. 

We  have  had  many  instances  of  what  may  be  called  the 
■tranefusion  of  the  essences  of  plants  ;  one  of  uieae  is  familiar 
to  everyone  in  Cytlsus  Adami,  and  wc  some  years  ago  fur- 
nished another,  where  the  essence  of  Doyenne  Defais  Fear  was 
so  transfused  by  the  pollen  into  a  tree  of  BeurrS  Superfin  that 
the  fruit  of  the  latter  actually  produced  fruit  of  DoyennS 
Defais,  which  we  ourselves  saw.  The  vase  which  has  now 
come  under  our  observation  is  that  of  the  Madresfield  Court 
Vine,  the  essence  of  which  has  been  transfused  by  grafting 
(vs  in  the  case  of  Cytisus  Adami)  into  a  plant  of  the  Vine 
called  Sarbelle  Frontignan.  The  former  produces  a  large 
liandsome  Qmpe  and  the  latter  a  smaU  and  insignificant  one ; 
jet,  through  tbe  operaUoo  of  grafting,  the  essence  and  indivi- 
duality of  the  former  have  bo  perfectly  passed  into  the.  Utter 
that  it  has  produced  a  fine  bunch  of  Madresfield  Court  fniit, 
which  is  now  lying  before  us.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to 
wint  the  communicfttion  which  our  esteemed  correspondent 
Ml.  Barrel!  has  sent  us  :— 

"  A  freak  of  Natnre  (if  that  be  the  proper  term  for  such  a  case) 
-" -■ — 1----1-  T  --^  told  by  some  eminent  hor- 


ny vinery,  which  I  a 
remarkable  that  I  st 


dyouB 


lated  ai 


,  each  M  feet  square,  with 
tties  of  Grapes.     One  of  them,  which  has  been  sppro- 
'tnted  with  Muscat  of  AleiaQdrii  and 


:t  year  oi 


Muscat  Hambarzti.     Tbe 

*ndria  tailed,  and  I  repiac _. 

knew  nothing— Tit.,  Uuscat  Sarbelle.  This  I  have  fruited  for  the 
last  tour  years,  and  have  fonad  it  as  Dr.  Hogg  describes  in  his 
'  Fruit  Manual,'  '  hardly  worth  a  vinery,'  and  therefore  last  year 
I  inarched  MadresSeld  Court  npou  it  from  a  Vine  in  a  pot.  The 
,Bcion  duly  anited  and  was  eat  from  its  pirent,  after  whicb  it  cou- 
tinned  to  grow  for  souie  time.  At  the  dbubI  time  of  dressing  and 
pruning  I  was  about  to  cut  back  the  stock  to  the  inarch,  when  it 
(the  inareh)  came  completely  off,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind.  I 
told  my  gardener  to  leave  the  stoclc  alone  after  that,  as  a  few 
bunches  of  Muscat  Barbells  would  be  better  than  a  blank  space, 
snd  we  would  again  inarch  or  graft  it  this  year.  Can  you  judge 
of  my  surprise  at  finding  that  the  fruit  the  old  cane  of  Muscat 
.Sarbelle  has  brought  forth  very  closely  resembles  the  Madresfield 
■Court,  and  is  certainly  as  unlike  the  former  Muscat  Barbells  as  it 
well  could  be?    . 

"  I  send  you  (by  t^l,  carriage  paid)  the  last  bnnch  I  havs  that 
Ton  may  see  it  for  yourself,  and  althon^h  '     ■  -  --  ■ 


>  that  JOD 


fOD  might  have  had  a  perfect   hunch, 
ia  year  below  the  place  of  inarching.  ^  ' 
'1  the  same  in' 


ottbinkof  it 


e  lefl 


lateral 

fruiting  next  year 

4>een  transmitted  downwards  as  well  as  npwaids. 

The  fruit  sent  is  certainly  that  of  Madresfield  Court,  rich  in 
ilavoor,  and  with  a  more  decided  flavonr  of  tbe  Froalignau 
than  is  found  in  the  normal  form. 

This  is  another  instance  which  confirms  our  observations 
made  at  Culford  Hall,  and  which  have  been  so  much  discnned 
and  questioned,  and  we  can  relate  others.  The  following, 
observed  at  Dr.  Newington's,  are  cases  where  the  scion  has 
exercised  an  infinence  on  tbe  stock. 

The  tip  irf  a  shoot  of  a  Madtesield  Court  Vine  was  grafted 
OD  a  shoot  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  produced  at  6  feet  below 
tba  junction  a  buuch  of  Qrapcs  having  the  round  berries  of 


Black  Eambni^b,  the  nonnal  form  of  ths  Madresfield  Cotirt 
being  oval. 
A  Madresfield  Coort  Vine  bad  a  White  Muscadine  grafted 
I  it,  and  then  it  produced  round  Grapes ;  bot  when  the  Mus- 
cadine was  removed  it  recovered  its  normal  form  and  prodnoed 
oval  Grapes. — H. 

GEUM  COCCINEDM  FLOBE-PLENO. 
30BaBSP0NDEHT,  "L.  L.  D.,"  quoting  the  remarks relaldvo 
to  this  plant  which  appear  on  page  398,  vol.  miv.— namelv, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  "earliest,  brightest,  and  finest"  of  hardy 
border  plants,  adds  that  it  is  not  only  early  but  late,  because 
it  flowers  with  him  continuously  from  early  spring  to  late 
summer.  He  sends  us  flowers,  such  as  he  is  in  tbe  habit  of 
cultiug  for  decorative  purposes  throughout  the  season,  and 


-,  ;'"^-'"^' 


urges  the  adrisabUity  of  olheis  hanog  a  similar  supply.  The 
flowers  are  well  represented  in  tbe  accompanying  engravillg, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  they  are  a  brilliant  deep 
Bcatlet  in  colour.  The  plants,  we  are  informed,  which  flower 
■o  profusely  are  raised  faom  seed,  which  is  sown  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  Sweet  William  seed,  and  the 
plants  have  the  same  treatment  as  Sweet  Williams.  A  bed  of 
this  fine  old  semi-double  Qenm  should  be  in  every  garden 
where  a  supply  of  scarlet  Sowers  is  required  for  vase  decont* 
tion.  Toung  plants  produce  finer  Sowers  and  produce  tbem 
more  continuously  than  old  plants,  and  hence  it  is  advisable 
to  sow  a  little  seed  annually  so  as  t<i  ensure  a  stock  of  vigorous 

Elants.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  now  would  in  all  pro- 
abihty  yield  some  flowers  next  year,  and  would  certainly 
Eroduce  an  abundant  supply  tbe  year  following.  It  is  a 
order  flower  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  but  to  see  it  to  the 
beat  advantage  it  should  bo  grown  in  large  masses. 

OUR  BOBDEB  FLOWERS— POLE MONIUMS. 

Wbke  I  intending  to  form  a  collection  of  hardy  heibooeont- 

toliaged  plants  I  should  most  cettainly  turn  my  attentim  to 
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the  Polemonium  probably  better  known  by  the  more  homehjr 
name  of  "Jacob's  Ladder."  Why  phints  possessed  of  sui 
merits  for  border  and  other  deooratire  purposes  are  so  neglected 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  do  occasionally  see  what  Is 
said  to  be  a  native  of  our  land,  but  I  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
its  citizenship.  I  allude  to  Polemoniam  oseruleum.  It  is  a 
handsome  spring  and  summer  border  flower,  is  of  charming 
habit,  haying  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Fern  while  in  a 
young  state.    It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Greek  Valerian. 

Polemoniams  perpetuate  themselyes  by  seed,  often  becoming 
as  troublesome  as  weeds.  The  seed  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  or  in  the  spring,  in  light  soil  on  a  rather  sheltered  border, 
or  where  they  are  intend^  to  remain,  and  be  thinned  out  ss 
they  require.  They  need  a  good  space  to  develope  themselves, 
for  when  left  too  thick  they  sometimes  damp  oft.  They  are  also 
increased  by  division  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  which  is  mudi 
the  best  mode  when  any  variety  is  intended  to  be  retained. 

The  variegated  form  is  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  hardy  plants  we  possess.  As  an  edging 
and  ribbon-border  plant  for  graceful  appearance  it  cannot  be 
surpassed.  To  keep  the  stock  superior  it  requires  constant 
care  in  keeping  up  a  supply  of  young  plants.  When  neglected 
they  often  ran  back  to  the  original,  especially  if  planted  in 
moist  situations.  To  have  it  in  prime  condition  it  should  not 
be  aJlowed  to  flower. 

They  are  not  an  extensive  family.  Host  of  the  varieties  in 
cultivation  have  much  the  same  habit  and  appearance ;  blue 
and  white  are  the  preponderating  colours  of  their  flowen. 
There  are  a  few  named  varieties  but  seldom  met  with.  They 
are  not  particolar  as  to  soil  or  situation  provided  it  is  not  too 
heavy.    A  free  loam  suits  them  with  efficient  drainage. — 

VEKirAS. 

THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 

I  FEEL  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Hinton  for  the  friendly  way  in 
which  he  has  met  my  criticisms  on  the  subject  of  the  Rose 
election. 

I  am  so  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  Rose  that  I  can- 
not forbear  putting  in  my  oar  in  every  boat  that  is  rowed ; 
but  I  can  assure  my  friend  that  I  do  not  represent  my  own 
opinions  only,  but  those  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  and  largest 
Sose  growers.  If  I  were  but  to  mention  the  remarks  made 
at  Hereford  at  a  meeting  of  the  best  rosarians  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  at  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Hinton  would 
see  that  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  a  mere  Savage,  but  that  the 
Wyld  man  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  a  most  influential  body. 
Only  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
fessional cultivators  of  the  Rose  saying,  "  I  was  glad  to  see 
your  remarks  in  the  Journal  about  the  Rose  election,  in  which 
I  cordially  concur."— Wyld  Savage. 

'*  The  result  will  be  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  last 
year's  was,  *a  delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  snare.'"  What, 
then,  are  we  young  amateurs  to  do  ?  Here  is  "  Wyld  Savage  " 
making  it  out  in  the  plainest  manner  that  all  our  anxiety  last 
autumn  was  in  vain,  that  the  Rose  election  is  no  better  a  guide 
to  a  grower  for  exhibition  than  would  be  a  list  of  the  Roses 
growing  in  an  ordinary  old-fashioned  garden.  I  have  had  great 
delight  the  last  two  seasons  in  reading  ^1  that  **  Wyld  Savage  " 
has  said  on  his  favourite  subject ;  but  I  confess  that  his  letter 
tins  week  has  quite  upset  me.  After  the  election  was  published 
I  quite  beggared  myself  in  order  to  complete  my  set,  and  now, 
at  budding  time,  I  am  told  pretty  straight  that  I  have  been 
foiled  and  snared,  and  must  I  be  foiled  again  ?  Is  it  '*  Wyld 
Bataoe's  "  turn  to  enter  the  ring  ?  Is  it  the  old  game  over 
again,  the  patient  dying  because  the  doctors  differ  ?  "  Wyld 
^yage"  nas  driven  me  back  to  the  details  of  the  Rose 
•election  ;  I  have  chosen  out  seven  of  the  best  known  amateurs 
that  appear  in  the  copies  I  can  And,  and  this  is  the  result. 
Out  of  the  forty-eight  Roses  selected,  *  D.,  Deal"  names  34, 
Canon  Hole  34,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  86,  Mr.  Curtis  33,  Rev. 
B.  N.  Pochin  37,  Rev.  A.  Cheales  40,  and  Mr.  Parsons  80. 
I  would  suppose  that  these  figures  are  a  great  tribute  to  the 
caution  Mr.  Hinton  displayed  in  his  selection  of  votes.  When 
I  compare  the  lists  of  the  two  champion  antagonists  at  the 
National  Rose  Show  in  June  last,  I  find  that  Mr.  Jowitt  had 
in  his  forty-eight  twenty-nine  Roses  not  in  Mr.  Baker's  box. 
Fancy  these  two  giants  in  their  great  struggle  for  the  cup  with 
their  hundred  of  Roses  of  every  kind  having  but  nineteen  in 
common !  Yet  "  Wyld  Savage  "  says  that  these  men,  and 
sach  as  they  only,  are  to  be  our  guide.    I  think  he  is  veiy 


severe  on  Mr.  Hinton,  and  as  one  of  the  young  and  devoted 
lovers  of  our  floral  qfieen  I  could  not  help  saying  so. — Curatk 

OP  HOWDEN.  

RETARDING  AND  PREPARING  FORCED 


FLOWERS  FOR  TRAVELLING. 

SWe  cannot  give  a  fuller  and  better  reply  to  "  W.  T.  K." 
"A  Young  Gardeneb"  than  by  citing  the  following  on 
this  subject.] 

In  following  the  ruling  fashion  of  the  times,  and  gaugeing 
the  tastes  of  its  wire-pullers,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  keep 
a  close  watch  upon  the  annual  progress  of  recent  innovations. 
We  must  judge  for  ourselves  whether  these  are  likely  to  pasa 
safely  through  the  ordeal  of  criticism  and  to  establirfi  a  claim 
upon  public  attention  for  any  length  of  time,  or  whether  their 
recognition  is  not  temporary,  and  due  to  some  passing  mania 
for  novelty  which  is  attracted  by  mere  plated  mediocrity,, 
while  it  overlooks  qualities  that  are  of  a  more  genuine  and. 
permanent  character. 

The  subject  before  us  is  not  an  inquiry  into  certain  fashiozis 
either  retrospective  or  prospective  ;  but  our  programme  legiti- 
mately embraces  the  study  of  anticipated  changes,  and  of 
schemes  for  working  out  the  fulfilment  of  ideas  that  are  b^t 
calculated  to  meet  coming  demands,  and  that  are  most  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Glancing  for  a  moment 
on  the  past,  there  were  signs  of  the  foliage  element  taking  the 
place  of  cut  flowers  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  things  have 
taken  another  turn,  as  the  unquestionable  increase  in  the 
demand  for  cut  flowers  very  plainly  confirms.  The  season 
wherein  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  cut  flowers  is  froni 
February  to  July,  and  there  are  many  intervening  period* 
which  ought  to  be  studied  on  individual  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  growing  of  the  plants  and  their  peculiar 
adaptation  for  yielding  supplies  at  certain  times.  There  are 
individual  fancies  to  be  pleased  in  peculiar  colours  and  even 
shades  of  colour,  and  there  are  certain  times  at  which  certain 
things  are  more  welcome  than  others ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  studied  is  a  proper  selection  of  such  sub* 
jects  as  will  stand  the  oscillation  of  a  luggage  van  without 
falling  to  pieces.  It  is  in  a  way  simple  to  grow  and  force 
flowers,  but  not  so  simple  always  to  *'hit  the  proper  tune**" 
and  transmit  them  to  their  destination  in  proper  condition » 
Amongst  a  chain  of  complications  there  are  features  of  varied 
import  which,  if  exercised  and  applied  witii  forethought,  will 
be  the  redeeming  features  of  the  case ;  for  instance,  flower» 
that  travel  well  should  be  kept  in  reserve  for  the  hot  weather,, 
others  of  more  intricate  formation  wiU  answer  quite  as  well, 
earlier,  and  travel  better  in  cold  weather.  All  flowers  can  be 
hardened  more  or  less  gradually,  and  kept  shaded  from  strong- 
sun.  The  choice  element — such  as  Orchids,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,. 
Gardenias,  Eucharis,  Pancratiums,  &c.-Hshould  be  handled 
according  to  individual  means  to  last  over  the  season,  so  that 
every  tray  of  flowers  sent  off  shall  have  its  fair  contingent  of 
choice  things.  Camellias  will  last  from  November  till  May* 
All  efforts  at  retarding  after  the  plants  are  pushing  vigorously 
will  only  end  in  failure,  therefore  they  should  be  kept  as  cold 
as  is  consistent  with  safety  after  the  buds  are  set,  and  shading- 
resorted  to  early  in  the  season.  The  cooler  the  plants  are  kept 
the  better  the  flowers  wiU  travel.  Suppose  the  roof  of  the 
Camellia  house  is  occupied  with  other  creepers  that  would  be 
injured  by  shade,  they  are  a  poor  lot  if  Ihey  are  not  worth 
some  special  attention  in  the  way  of  shade^  which  may  be 
temporarily  constructed  inside  the  house  and  removed  after 
the  flowering  season  is  over.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,, 
and  other  bulbous  plants  are  easily  managed  by  rotation  and 
hardened  off  according  to  coming  demands  from  the  warmest 
forcing  house  to  the  coolest  frame  behind  a  north  wall.  Cine- 
rarias, Calceolarias,  Prunuses,  Deutzias,  Spineas,  and  other 
things  may  be  handled  in  the  same  way,  and  later  sowings  of 
the  two  first-named  may  be  turned  out  of  doors  altogether,  and 
occupy  similar  places  with  little  or  no  protection,  except  some 
slight  covering,  to  be  kept  at  hand  in  case  it  is  required.  This 
style  of  keeping  your  showy  things  out  of  public  sight  may  be 
open  to  comment,  but  the  writer  never  gives  a  pin  'for  the 
critic  or  satirist  so  long  as  the  only  parties  legitimately  inter- 
ested are  satisfied.  When  there  is  any  probability  of  a  glut  of 
Camellias  or  of  Mar6chal  Niel  or  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  being 
caused  by  a  sudden  change  of  genial  weather,  and  the  flowers 
are  situated  so  as  to  be  beyond  ordinary  control,  then  numbers 
of  other  things  that  are  more  under  command  may  be  retarded 
in  proportion  by  any  of  the  means  suggested  elsewhere. 
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RhododendionB  that  are  forced  in  a  higk  temperature  had 
letter  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters  before  half  the  flower 
trass  is  expanded ;  indeed,  for  safe  travelling  all  trusses  shotdd 
be  despatched  to  their  final  destination  before  the  centre  flowers 
are  open.    Coming  to  other  sections  of  plants  that  are  forced 
under  high  pressure,  it  were  better  to  work  on  some  well-con- 
sidered principle  beforehand.    If  a  small  house  can  be  spared 
which  is  conveniently  situated  in  a  cool  aspect,  with  just  a 
:flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe  round  it  that  might  be  used  in 
«ase  of  emergency— this  house  might  be  utilised  as  the  centre 
<ft  concentration  or  depot  for  receiving  plants  in  various  stages 
of  flower  from  other  houses.    The  house  should  have  a  proper 
Rhadlng  in  good  working  order  and  be  well  ventilated,  so  that 
the  flowers  could  be  shaded  from  the  sun  and  kept  cool  prepa- 
jratory  to  travelling.    We  are,  of  course,  now  fljgnmiTig  that  the 
reader  has  followed  our  suggestions  with  the  advancing  season, 
sud  has  not  confounded  our  hints  with  very  early  forcing,  in 
which  case  every  bed  must  be  open  before  the  plant — whatever 
it  may  be — Cleaves  the  forcing  house,  or  the  suoden  change  will 
produce  temporary  stagnation,  till  the  natural  warmth  excites 
a  reaction. 

Roses  in  pots.  Azaleas,  and  all  other  portable  subjects,  either 
fltove  or  greenhouse,  will  have  their  flowers  greatly  improved 
for  travelling  by  this  simple  method  of  preparation  ;  even 
«tove  climbers,  and  other  large  plants  that  cannot  be  carried 
about,  may  be  materially  assisted  by  lowering  the  temperature 
a  few  degrees,  and  by  admitting  more  air  during  the  time  the 
plante  axe  flowering  at  their  best.  East  Indian  and  Mexican 
Orchids  are  none  the  worse  of  being  hardened  in  company  with 
other  things,  provided  they  are  not  exposed  to  draughts  or 
49udden  chiUs,  which  can  be  avoided  with  ordinary  precaution ; 
and  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  have  a  spray  or  two  of  choice 
Orchid  oyer  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Harrison  of  Ejiowsley  I  once  heard  make  the  shrewd 
jemark,  "  You  cannot  finish  off  a  box  of  choice  flowers  with- 
out a  spray  or  two  of  Orchid."  Denbrobium  nobile  is  still  the 
best  of  that  large  and  interesting  species,  and  is  everybody's 
plant  for  cutting  purposes.  It  stands  packing  better  than 
most  other  Orchids,  and  is  accommodating  as  to  the  time  of 
flowering,  either  early  or  late. 

For  pajrticular  occasions,  and  in  order  to  meet  extra  de- 
mands, we  have  kept  plants,  both  stove  and  greenhouse,  for 
days  together  in  a  Mushroom  house.  *^  Nothing  to  the  advantage 
<of  the  plantS)"  the  reader  may  retort,  which  we  do  not  dispute, 
except  to  reply  that  *'  the  end  justifies  the  means."  The  indis* 
criminate  adoption  of  such  a  principle  would  be  genairally 
condemned  as  extreme,  except  in  the  sense  referred  to. 

There  are  many  other  pl^ts  of  a  commoner  type  that  are 
indispensable  for  travelling  purposes  during  the  hotter  months 
of  the  season.  Amongst  their  number  we  would  place  pink 
■and  scarlet  double  Geraniuma  at  the  head  ot  the  list ;  their 
compeers,  with  more  flimsy  and  delicate  florets,  have  few 
qualities  to  recommend  them  to  geDsml  notioefor  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  Nbtwithfitending  this,  there  axe  many  fami- 
lies who  would  be  unwilUng  to  give  up  old  favourxtes^  such  as 
OriizLson  Song,  John  Hoyl%  Mb^  Hoyle,  and  Alba  multiflora, 
which  can  be  had  in  flower  early,  and  their  ranks  recruited 
with  newer  and  better  sorts,  together  with  many  of  the  Zonal 
section,  which  make  admirable  companions  and  give  great 
variety  in  colour.  Sharp  forcing  is  never  desirable  with  these 
flowers ;  but  in  case  they  are  at  all  pressed,  let  them  be  shifted 
into  a  cool  house  in  good  time,  and  kept  "  right  up  to  the  glass," 
to  give  the  flowers  as  much  stiffness  and  substance  as  possible. 
They  will  be  better  of  light,  but  no  actual  sunshine  that  is  cal- 
culated to  affect  the  flimsy  framework  of  the  opening  trusses. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  dull  cool  weather,  whenever 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  cut  large  quantities  of  these 
flowers.  Previous  to  cutting,  each  flower  should  have  a  single 
drop  of  gum  arable,  diluted  to  the  consistency  of  water,  dropped 
into  the  centre  oC  each,  which  assists  in  keeping  the  pet^ 
together;  and  in  packing  let  the  flower  tnisses  be  strewn 
thinly  over  the  surface  of  other  flowers,  so  that  they  will  regu- 
late themselves  into  safe  position  on  the  first  shake  of  the 
basket.  Where  there  is  an  objection  to  carrying  plants  in 
flower  into  cool  dark  places,  the  flowers  can  be  cut  before  they 
«xe  f  uUy  open,  and  put  In  water  in  a  Muriiroom  house  or 
cellar,  where  they  will  keep  quite  fresh  for  two  or  three  days. 

Any  flowers  gathered  from  the  open  air  had  better  be  cut 
-with  a  sharp  knife  before  they  are  fully  open  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning,  and  treated  in  a  similar  way.  As  to  packing,  our 
own  plan  is  simple :  We  have  square  baskets  of  different  sizes, 
with  tin  trays  4  inches  deep  resting  one  above  another  inside, 


file  top  one  of  each  being  a  shallow  one  for  Strawberries, 
divided  into  large  and  small  compartments.  There  are,  of 
course,  duplicate  keys  here  and  in  London.  Shallow  boxes 
from  3  to  4  inches  deep  are  used  for  Camellias,  which  are 
tacked  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  box ;  and  a  sprinkling  of 
water  completes  the  woxk^  The  tin  trays  are  filled  with  the 
coarse  flowers  always  in^  thia  bottom,  and  choice  flowers  are 
carelessly  dropped  in  the  vacancies  between — ^we  take  care 
that  each  tray  contains  its  full  complement,  so  as  to  prevent 
violent  vibration — and  a  layer  of  Maidenhair  Fern  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  silk  paper  concludes  the  packing,  except  a  sort  of 
rude  baptism  that  is  given  as  a  reviver  to  keep  the  whole  fresh 
on  their  nocturnal  journey.— W.  Hini>8  (in  TA#  Ga/rdener)^ 
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THE  SEAT  OF  C.  B.  M.  TALBOT,  ESQ.*  M.P. 

Having  on  page  111  given  a  description  of  the  general 
features  of  this  fine  place,  we  have  now  to  add  a  few  further 
details,  treating  more  especially  of  its  orangery,  forcing  house, 
and  kitchen  giu^ien ;  and  the  first-named  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  places  in  Britain.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  single 
Orange  trees  growing  in  conservatories,  but  at  Margam  we 
think  the  trees  cannot  number  less  than  two  hundred,  which 
for  size  and  variety  are  unequalled  in  any  establishment  in 
the  kingdom.  That  the  system  on  which  the  trees  are  grown 
is  a  sound  one  is  evident  by  the  success  which  has  ensued. 
Many  of  them  measure  from  12  to  18  feet  high,  and  from  12 
to  16  feet  in  diameter ;  they  are  in  perfect  health,  and  carry 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  yearly.  The  treatment  is  different  from 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  public  gardens  of  France, 
where  they  are  clipped  in  the  close  formal  shape  of  a  cone, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  bear  fruit.  Here  they  are  allowed  to 
fully  develope  themselves,  and  the  result  of  this  and  the 
general  treataient  is  a  profuse  supply  of  fruit  and  flowers  at 
all  seasons. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  existence  of  the  orangery  at 
Margam  is  this :  llie  original  trees  of  this  collection,  about  a 
hundred  in  number,  were  sent  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  Queen 
Elisabeth  as  a  present,  and  the  ship  conveying  them  being 
stranded  on  Margam  shores  became  with  its  contents  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  original  trees,  still  at 
Margam,  are  about  three  hundred  years  old,  and  have  been  in 
the  family  all  that  time,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  take 
lively  interest  in  them  and  their  welfaiet  Many  trees  ha«« 
been  added  to  the  collectioiL  since  the  flrst  importatumt  and 
tiie  original  trees  continue  to  flower  and  fruit  as  ireely  as  those 
much  younger.  No  doubt  the  climate  and  situation  weie 
favourable  for  their  culture,  but  loving  care  must  also  have 
been  bestowed  on  them  to  attain  such  good  results.  The  trees 
were  formerly  rfieltered  during  the  winter  montlis  in  a  large 
old  bam,  which  had  been  us«l  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of 
Margam  for  keeping  their  grain,  till  the  present  Mh  Taibotto 
father  erected  the  iMge  Oi«nge  honsa  ahAwn^in;thfreBsnwtog 
(fig.  Id)  aocompaQying  this  notioe.  Ibis  a*  handtonwhoaaidteg 
in  the  Doric  style  of  arehitecture,  extending  to  355  feet  in 
length  by  30  feet  in  width,  and  24  feet  in  height.  On  the 
broad  terrace  in  front,  where  a  great  portion  of  the  trees  are 
placed  in  summer,  there  is  a  large  and  beautiful  central  f otin* 
tain,  with  sm^ler  fountains  at  either  end. 

Another  and  much  larger  portion  of  the  Orange  trees 
is  arranged  in  a  circle  on  a  lawn  adjoining,  enclosed  by 
thick  arbours  and  stately  trees  of  different  kinds  growing  to 
a  great  height  and  affording  fine  shelter  to  them;  while  m 
the  centre  of  the  circle  is  a  fountain  with  Water  Lilies  floating 
in  its  basin.  Besides  greatly  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
the  fountains  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  keeping  the  air  moist 
around  them.  The  Orange  trees  are  grown  in  square  tubs  about 
4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  the  compost  being  loam,  leaf  soil,  de- 
cayed manure,  and  a  little  charcoal  to  keep  it  open.  The  tubs 
last  from  ten  to  twelve  years.  Once  the  tree  is  put  in  a  tub  it 
remains  there  as  long  as  the  tub  lasts  without  receiving  any 
fresh  soil  beyond  that  of  top-dressing  when  it  is  required, 
^e  trees  are  well  watered  at  all  times  and  are  never  allowed 
to  become  dry  at  the  root.  They  are  watered  two  or  three 
times  a  week  with  liquid  maniue  from  the  pigstye  during  the 
growing  season,  which  adds  greatly  to  their  vigour,  freshness 
of  foli^e,  and  general  productiveness.  The  singular  sight 
is  presented  of  seeing  all  stages  of  development  of  the  fruit  on 
the  plant  at  the  same  time — ^ripening  fruit,  fruit  just  setting, 
and  Orange  blossom  diffusing  a  pleasant  aroma  around.  The 
fruit  is  preserved  and  used  in  different  ways,  as  well  as  for 
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dessert.  In  a  leaa-to  boDW  clo«e  by  of  (Knuiderable  length  t, 
nnmber  of  Onnge  aod  Lemon  trees  hare  been  txuned  up  the 
walla  and  are  beariDg  beaaliful  fruit.  Flanteil  in  front  of 
these  are  lai^  Camellias,  FnchaiaB,  Boses,  and  different  kindi 
[  of  greenhouse  plants  growing  in  great  Inznriance,  forming  a 
-  kind  of  conseiTBtor;  or  winter  gan^n  for  promenading  during 
dull  weather.  About  the  middle  of  October  the  Orange  trees 
are  taken  inside  the  orangery  by  means  of  a  carriage  specially 
designed  to  lift  and  carry  them.  The  house  is  not  tiTtificially 
heated,  the  plants  being  hardy  enough  not  to  need  this  kind 
of  protection,  and  they  are  placed  outside  again  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Hr.  Muir  informed  us  that  the  plants  were 
never  subject  to  insect  peats  of  any  kind  when  treated  in  the 
way  described  above.  The  water  for  the  foantains  is  obtained 
from  an  oniamental  pond,  which  occupies  a  considerable  area 
a  short  distance  from  the  mansion  and  on  a  lower  level  to  its 
right.    It  is  usually  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  drainage 


of  the  adjoining  wooded  hills,  and  eontwns  a  good  stock  of 
tront.  A  visit  to  the  orangery  of  Margam  ouiuot  fail  to  have 
mach  interest  for  all  lovers  of  horticaltore. 

The  kitchen  garden  immediatelyadjoins  the  gardener's  house 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  oUier 
fine  features  of  the  place)  and  is  some  five  acres  in  eilent ; 
it  lies  to  the  north-  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  screened 
from  them  by  large  shrabberies  and  the  hack  wall  of  the 
winter  garden,  which  forms  port  of  the  north  wall.  Against 
this  are  eheda  for  different  purposes,  such  as  fruit  room,  store 
toonj.  Mushroom  house,  kc.  The  south,  east,  and  west  sides 
are  enclosed  by  high  walls.  It  lies  open  te  the  south,  and  is 
sheltered  from  the  north  by  the  Oak-clad  eminence  already 
mentioned,  and  on  all  sides  by  pUntations  a  short  distance  o& 
Though  the  garden  is  old  the  soil  in  many  places  is  of  a  stilF 
clayey  oalare,  and  difficult  to  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Notwithstanding  this  we  found  it  in  excellent  order,  and  in  ft. 


hi^h  slAte  of  cnltivatian.  Ur.  Unir  devotes  great  attention  to 
this  department.  As  soon  as  one  crop  is  cle^«d  oS  another  is 
put  in  Its  place  at  once.  The  eye  is  soon  attracted  to  a  large 
quarter  devoted  to  thirty  sorts  of  Feaa  grown  for  trial,  which 
include  many  of  the  old  leading  sorts.  They  were  bearing 
heary  crops,  and  looked  all  Hmt  could  be  desired  in  that 
respect.  Of  the  newer  sorts  Culverwell's  Telegraph  is  the 
best,  possessing  as  it  does  every  good  quality  desirable  in  a 
Pea.  It  is  a  tall-growing  variety  with  large,  well-filled  pods 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Next  to  this  is  Carter's  Challenger, 
a  dwarfer  grower,  but  a  prolific  bearer  of  great  merit,  and 
which  shonld  be  included  in  all  collections.  Veitch's  Criterion 
comes  next,  not  so  prolific  bat  fills  well.  Lat^  breadtlu  are 
planted  with  Broccoli,  Brussels  Bpronts,  Savoys,  and  other 
winter  crops,  all  in  an  advanced  state  of  growth  and  looking 
well.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  reader  a  description  of 
the  different  crops  grown  here ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  all 
looked  well,  and  it  would  l>e  difficult  to  find  a  piece  of  empty 
ground  or  a  better  cnltirated  garden. 

Many  of  the  fruit  trees  on  the  walla  are  old,  but  the  most  of 
them  were  bearing  tolerable  crops,  conaiduring  that  this  has 
not  been  a  good  froit  season  generally.  Standard  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  in  the  open  quarters  were  very  good,  bat  not  so 
heavily  laden  as  is  usnal  in  good  seasons,    Qooaeberties,  Basp- 


benies,  Bftawberries,  Red,  White  and  Black  Cnrrants  wero- 
abundant.  The  Baspberries  are  planted  in  rows  6  feet  apart 
and  trained  vertically  on  strong  wire  trelliework,  and  the 
ground  is  never  dug  between  the  rows.  That  the  soil  and  thir 
treatment  suit  them  is  evident  from  the  heavy  crops  they 
carry  yearly.  We  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  better  crops  of 
Raspberries  than  those  anywhere. 

The  foroing  houses  and  Melon  ground  occupy  a  portion  of 
the  Bouth  side  of  the  garden.  The  front  range,  or  lean-to 
structure,  consists  of  two  vineries,  a  fruiting  Pine  store,  and  ^ 
Peach  house,  each  being  divided  into  sections  of  40  feet.  The 
houses  are  old  and  in  good  repair,  but  not  so  easily  worked  for 
ventilation  as  modem  structures.  The  first  we  enter  is  the 
early  vinery,  which  is  planted  with  Black  Hamhurghs  and 
Foster's  Seedling.  The  Vines  looked  old,  and  had  a  somewhat 
stunted  appearance,  but  they  were  carrying  a  good  crop  of 
medium-sized  Grapes  which  were  neorly  ripe. 

Next  to  this  is  the  fruiting  Pine  stove.  It  is  filled  with 
strong  plants  of  Smooth-leaved  Cayennes  and  Queens,  att 
showing  handsome  fruits,  some  of  which  were  half  awdled, 
others  nearly  ripe,  and  all  of  them  in  rolnist  health.  The 
Smooth  Cayennes  would  weigh  from  6  to  6  lbs.,  and  but  forthe 
want  of  a  proper  command  of  bottom  heat  they  would  have 
been  much  heavier.    Tomatoes  growing  in  pots  and  trained  on 
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a  trellis  on  the  back  wall  were  covered  with  large  fruit  nearly 
ripe.  The  next  diTision  is  planted  with  yonng  Vines,  which 
are  in  a  Yigorons  state  (the  old  Vines  being  still  retained  till 
the  young  ones  fill  the  house).  They  embrace  all  the  leading 
sorts  in  cultivation.  The  end  division  is  a  Peach  house  and 
late  vinery  combined.  Both  the  Peach  trees  and  the  Vines 
were  carrying  good  crops,  considering  that  this  arrangement 
seldom  if  ever  answers  well.  Behind  this  range  are  potting 
and  other  sheds.  Succession  Pine  pits,  Cucumber  and  Melon 
pits  and  frames,  occupy  the  Melon  ground. 

In  closing,  we  cannot  but   congratulate  Mr.  Talbot,  the 

respected   proprietor   of    Margam,    in    possessing   such   an 

interesting  place.    He  has  always  been  a  liberal  promoter  of 

borticaltiual  improvement,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 

be  has  around  hun  in  such  rich  measure  and  in  such  a  peculiar 

form  the  means  of  ministering  to  his  cultivated  taste.     We 

would  also  compliment  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Muir,  on  the 

manner  in  which  the  place  is  kept,  and  on  the  successful  way 

in  which  he  manages  a  department  of  horticultural  work  so 

much  out  of  the  range  of  the  experience  of  ^^rdeners  in 

general— A.  Pettiobkw,  Ckstle  Gardens,  Cardiff, 


LAYERING. 


The  system  of  propagation  by  layers  commends  itself  to  the 
owners  of  woodlands  as  being  at  once  a  cheap,  sure,  and  expe- 
ditious method  of  filling  up  blank  spaces  throughout  their 
bardwood  plantations.  At  a  comparatively  trifling  cost,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  a  straggling  coppice  may  by  this 
method  be  completely  filled  up  without  any  outlay  except  for 
labour :  and  the  growth  of  such  layering  will  far  surpass  that 
from  ordinary  planting,  inasmuch  as  the  vigour  of  the  well> 
established  stool  is  at  once  impartM  to  the  new  shoots,  which 
receive  immediate  benefit  from  the  abundant  root-growth  of 
the  parent. 

It  is  not  intended  in  the  present  paper  to  enter  fully  into 
the  principles  of  layering,  which  womd  necessitate  an  ex- 
planation of  facts  belonging  to  the  science  of  vegetable  physi- 
ology»  l^ut  to  dwell  more  particularly  upon  the  practice. 

The  method  of  arresting  the  sap  in  its  descent  by  layering 
the  gardener  avails  himself  of  in  numberless  instances.  He 
propagates  his  Carnations,  Pinks,  Roses,  and  a  number  of 
other  plants  by  making  an  upward  cut  about  half  the  depth 
of  the  joint  or  node,  and  fixing  the  cut  part  by  pegging  or 
otherwise  in  soil  favourable  to  its  striking,  by  which  means 
the  latent  fibre  developes  its  roots.  As  the  juices  of  the  plant 
exnde  at  the  point  or  partial  severance  they  form  a  spongy 
mass  of  cellular  matter,  which  is  technically  termed  callus, 
and  from  which  the  roots  proceed. 

But  though  this  practice  has  long  been  a  common  one  with 
gardeners  and  nurserymen,  its  adoption  to  any  great  extent 
by  the  forester  is  still  an  event  of  rare  occurrence.  Yet  the 
possibility  of  its  being  successfully  and  almost  universally 
applied  to  hardwoods  upon  most  soils  renders  it  deserving  of 
careful  consideration. 

As  a  consequence  of  its  continued  connection  with  the 
parent  stool  the  layer  is  not  so  entirely  dependant  upon  the 
season  as  is  a  transplant ;  and  on  account  of  its  rapidity  of 
growth  it  is  much  sooner  out  of  the  reach  of  ground  game, 
and  beyond  the  destructive  powers  of  Briars  and  fast-growing 
weeds  of  various  kinds.  And  as  the  peg  and  covering  of  soil 
fix  the  layer  firmly  in  the  ground,  thus  preventing  all  the  evils 
of  rocking  by  wind  which  so  often  proves  fatal  to  young  trees, 
the  system  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  seaside  and  to  other 
situations  of  exposure.  Moreover  it  is  applicable  to  almost 
every  kind  of  hardwood,  including  the  Oak,  Ash,  Sweet  Chest- 
nut, Elm,  Alder,  Birch,  Lime,  Plcme,  Poplar,  Hazel,  Mountain 
Aph,  and  Willow. 

The  methods  of  layering  vary  according  as  they  are  applied 
to  nursery  stock  or  carried  out  in  the  woods  themselves.  In 
the  nursery,  where  good  soil  and  careful  cultivation  afford 
facilities  for  the  production  of  an  abundance  of  small  shoots 
which  may  be  layered  for  future  transplants,  it  is  customary 
to  select  those  of  one  yearns  growth,  and  to  layer  as  many  of 
these  as  possible  around  the  stool. 

One  mode  in  use  among  nurserymen  differs  slightly  from 
that  adapted  to  the  majority  of  hardwood  plants.  This  is 
termed  hillock  layering,  ana  is  often  applied  to  the  Apple, 
Plum,  Quince,  Hazel,  Magnolia,  and  Fig.  By  being  cut  low 
during  the  previous  winter  the  latent  buds  near  the  surface 
devclope  into  shoots,  at  the  base  of  each  of  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  raise  a  hillock  of  soil.    By  pinching  off  the  tops  of 


tlie  shoots  they  are  induced  to  throw  out  numerous  rootlets 
during  the  following  summer. 

Multiple  layering  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  Vine,  Tigr 
Lapageria,  &c.,  by  laying  one  of  the  last  year's  shoots  in  a 
trench  and  covering  its  whole  length  to  near  the  extremity 
with  fine  soil.  Every  joint  or  node  may  thus  by  careful  treats 
ment  be  made  to  produce  a  separate  plant. 

As  instances  of  the  nursery  practice  of  layering  for  future 
transplants  we  may  select  the  Elm  and  the  lime.  In  the  case 
of  the  Elm  plants  are  first  set  out  in  beds  at  from  5  to  6  feet 
apart ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  these  are  cut 
over  like  osiers  to  within  three  or  four  eyes,  and  then  layered 
immediately  the  shoots  ripen  in  the  following  autumn.  The 
land  being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  well  pulverised  the  shoots 
are  bent  down  and  covered  with  3  or  I  inches  of  fine  soil,, 
and  also  pegged  when  necessary.  They  may  be  detached  the 
following  autumn  by  being  cut  away  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
and  then  planted  out  in  the  nursery,  great  care  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  roots  during  removal.  The  stool  should  after- 
wards be  carefully  and  evenly  dressed  back.  In  this  way  each 
summer's  shoots  may  be  layered  at  the  end  of  the  autumn.  .  In 
dry  weather  the  transplants  should  receive  liberal  waterings. 

To  prepare  lines  for  layering  in  the  nursery  they  should  be 
cut  over  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  bend  down  and  fix  the  shoots  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Elm,  by  which  means  they  will  be  ready  for  removal  by 
November.  As  soon  as  the  one  crop  is  cut  away  the  next  may 
be  layered  to  replace  them.  To  secure  a  liberal  crop  of  shoots 
for  layering  the  stools  should  be  kept  clean,  and  occasionally 
well  dressed  with  a  liberal  supply  of  good  compost  or  vege- 
table mould,  adding  some  sharp  sand  in  cases  where  the  soil 
is  deficient  in  silex.  By  this  treatment  after  the  end  of  the 
third  year  from  sixty  to  seventy  plants  may  be  produced  from 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  stool,  and  these  will  generally  attain  a 
height  of  2  feet  by  the  time  they  are  removed.  If  planted  out 
in  good  nursery  soil  at  distances  of  2  feet  by  about  20  inches 
they  will  in  two  years  be  nearly  6  feet  high.  By  transplanting 
them  in  the  nursery  eveijf  second  year,  sitd  giving  them  ad- 
ditional space  at  each  removal,  lines  may  be  grown  to  a  great 
size,  and  afterwards  be  planted  out  with  perfect  safety. 

For  plantation  layering  the  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
plete their  second  year's  growth,  when  the  soil  around  the 
stool  should  receive  a  good  forking  or  loosening.  For  every 
shoot  to  be  layered  a  small  trench  should  next  be  opened  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  and  to  a  depth  of  from  4  to  6  inches. ' 
If  the  branch  will  bend  easily  into  its  new  position  without 
cutting  this  may  be  done,  but  if  not  give  it  a  slash  with  the 
knife  upon  its  under  side,  taking  care  to  keep  the  bark  whole 
upon  its  upper  surface  ;  a  hooked  pcig  from  6  to  8  inches  long 
may  next  be  driven  into  the  ground  to  secure  the  layer,  an<J 
some  good  soil  trodden  down  upon  it  insures  an  erect  position 
for  the  head  of  the  layer,  and  cut  off  the  top  above  the  first 
bud.  Such  layers  will  sometimes  make  a  growth  of  4  feet  the 
first  season. 

The  time  for  severing  the  layer  from  its  parent  stool  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil,  upon  the  season, 
and  upon  the  size  of  the  layer  itself  ;  as  the  poorer  the  soil  and 
the  larger  the  layer,  the  longer  the  time  required  to  insure  its 
complete  establishment,  and  vice  versa.  But  in  ordinary  cases 
it  may  be  cut  away  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  when  only 
one  round  of  layering  is  required.  If  necessary,  the  same 
shoot  may  be  again  layered  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  so  on 
in  succession  until  the  whole  vacant  place  is  covered,  the 
final  cutting  away  of  the  first  shoot  bemg  delayed  until  the 
last  layer  has  become  well  established. 

Where  the  original  stool  is  fixed  in  tolerably  good  soil  the 
layering  from  it  may  be  extended  over  rocky  surfaces,  espe- 
cially with  the  Oak,  where  there  is  very  little  soil,  by  loosening 
the  face  of  the  rock  and  insuring  for  the  layer  a  sufficient 
covering  of  earth. 

Remunerative  coppice  may  be  reared  upon  this  system  of 
planting  or  filling  up  much  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously 
than  by  any  other  method.  As  an  illustration,  we  will  suppose 
a  piece  of  land  to  be  planted  with  hardwoods,  triangularly 
placed  at  distances  of  20  feet,  and  the  intermediate  spaces 
filled  up  with  Larch  or  other  nurses.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  cut  back  all  the  hardwoods.  Two  years  after  this  it 
would  be  possible  to  layer  many  of  the  new  shoots  to  advan- 
tage, and  this  may  be  done  at  once  wherever  there  are  blank 
spaces.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  better  to  allow  these  to  grow 
on  for  another  seven  or  eight  years,  and  then  again  cut  back: 
the  whole,  removing  at  the  same  time  such  of  the  nurses  aa 
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may  be  found  necessary.  If  the  shoots  from  the  stools  have 
been  thinned  out  at  the  first  cutting,  both  the  remaining 
poles  and  also  the  nurses  now  cut  away  will,  especially  in  Hop 
districts,  now  be  worth  a  considerable  sum.  Two  years  after 
the  second  cutting  of  the  hardwoods  remoye  most  of  the 
remaining  Larch,  and  layer  in  all  directions.  Continue  such 
layering  every  two  years,  until  the  whole  space  is  well  filled  up. 
The  writer  is  aware  that  in  many  quarters  there  exists  a 
considerable  amount  of  prejudice  against  the  system  of  layer- 
ing in  plantations ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  a  fair  trial  under  favourable  circumstances  of  soil 
and  situation  will  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  its  advan- 
tages. From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August  is  probably  the 
best  time  for  performing  the  operation  upon  strong  coppice 
fihoote.— Alfbkd  J.  Bubbowb,  Plmld&y^  Kent  (in  Jownuil  of 
Fdrettry), 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  Chelsea  has  a 
rich  addition  made  to  its  already  rich  store  of  Orchids,  and 
Mr.  Dominy,  the  firm's  famous  hybridist,  has  achieved  another 
triumph.  The  latest  addition  and  striking  acquisition  is  a 
New  Cattleya  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy,  and  now  flowering  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Dowiana 
And  C.  exoniensis — parentage  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  produce  something  fine,  but  such  a  remarkable  flower  as  the 
one  just  expanded  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  flower  is  its  grand  lip,  grand  alike 
in  size  and  colour.  The  form  of  the  lip  is  evidently  taken 
from  C.  Dowiana,  but  where  the  colour  has  come  from  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  of  Nature  that  occasionally  evoke  both  our 
wonder  and  admiration.  The  lip  of  the  new  variety  is 
2^  inches  broad  and  3  deep,  and  the  margin  is  undulated, 
llie  colour  is  not  easy  to  describe,  indeed  it  was  possibly  not 
quite  fixed  when  we  saw  the  flower  immediately  after  its 
expansion.  The  prevailing  colour,  however,  appears  to  be 
velvety  maroon,  very  deep  in  the  centre  and  shading  to 
purplish  violet,  the  undulated  edge  having  a  narrow  wire  of 
pale  violet,  and  the  throat  is  slightly*  veined  with  buff.  The 
sepals  and  petals,  which  are  3  inches  long,  are  a  purplish 
magenta,  the  former  being  about  half  an  inch  broad.  The 
whole  flower  is  massive,  and  is  suffused  with  a  satiny  gloss 
that  renders  it  additionally  attractive.  It  is  unlike  any  other 
Cattleya,  and  is  unquestionably  a  rich  addition  to  a  rich  genus 
of  plants.  Three  flowers  are  produced  on  one  stem,  and  they 
well  compensate  for  the  ten  years  of  waiting  and  cultivation 
which  have  been  necessary  to  bring  the  plant  to  its  flowering 
state. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  displays  of  Balsams 

that  we  have  see^  was  in  Messbs.  Cabteb  &  Co.'s  nubseribs 
«t  Perry  Hill,  where  special  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
this  popular  flower  during  the  present  season.  The  plants  are 
of  course  grown  for  producing  seed.  There  are  five  thousand 
of  them.  They  are  grown  in  low  span-roofed  frames  that  the 
Arm  had  made  for  growing  annuals  in  pots  early  in  the  season. 
The  flowers  are  now  fading  and  seed  pods  are  forming,  but 
not  in  great  profusion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  flowers  so 
double  as  these  are  do  not  seed  nearly  so  freely  as  semi-double 
ilowers  Two  distinct  types  of  Balsams  are  represented — one 
a  strong  robust-growing  sort  with  correspondingly  large  flowers, 
designated  The  Challenger  ;  and  the  other  dwaif,  sturdy,  and 
floriferons,  with  smaller  but  equally  double  flowers.  The 
plants  are  arranged  in  groups  of  distinct  colours— of  white, 
cream,  flesh,  salmon,  pale  rose,  violet^  purple,  plum,  and  crim- 
son as  self  s ;  other  groups  contain  striped  and  marbled  flowers, 
and  then  there  are  large  groups  in  which  all  the  colours  are 
mixed.  In  order  that  the  plants  have  good  attention  both  as 
regards  selection  and  culture  they  are  placed  in  charge  of  a 
man  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  them,  and  who  fur^w 
acts  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  firm's  critical  and 
energetic  manager  Mr.  Sharman. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticul- 
tural AssociAiiON  on  Tuesday  night,  the  6th  inst.,  the 
President  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Alexander  Honeyman  read  an  in- 
structive paper  on  the  "  Nutrition  of  Plants,"  dividing  his  sub- 
ject into  four  heads — ^via.,  How  Plants  Grow  ;  On  w£it  Plants 
Grow ;  the  Application  of  their  Food ;  and  the  Influence  of 
Light  and  Temperature.  The  essayist  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  different  heads  of  his  paper,  and  succeeded  in 
putting  before  the  meeting  some  of  the  principal  facts  that 
every  gardener  should  make  it  his  study  to  know.    He  con- 


cluded by  strongly  enforcing  the  necessity  of  gardeners  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  chemistry,  and 
expressed  the  nope  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
chemistry  would  be  as  widely  known  among  horticulturists  as 
it  now  is  among  agriculturists.  Mr.  Wm.  Black  next  read  a 
paper  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  the  East  Lothian,  Warriston,  and 
Ten-week  Stocks."  He  described  the  modes  of  cultivation 
followed  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  where  these  Stocks  grew  so 
luxuriantly.  Messrs.  Diokson  &  Co.  received  a  certificate  for 
new  Phlox  Surprise,  and  Mr.  K.  Robertson  received  certificates 
for  new  Carnations  Bosy  Queen  and  Mrs.  Robertson. 

We  last  week  referred  to  some  attractive  flower  beds 


in  Mr.  Baring's  garden  at  Coombe  Cottage.  Equally  worthy 
of  notice  are  other  departments  under  Mr.  Baker^s  care.  Vines 
IN  POTS  for  starting  in  October  for  producing  ripe  fruit  in 
March  are  spl&adi£  They  are  cut-backs,  the  canes  being 
15  feet  long,  strong,  and  studded  with  bold  eyes.  Young  Vines 
planted  out  are  also  in  a  most  promising  state.  Peaches  under 
glass  have  just  ripened  a  fijie  crop  and  are  now  ripening  their 
wood.  The  lights  are  removed  on  account  of  alterations  bdng 
made,  otherwise  they  would  have  remained  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  heat,  not  cold,  that  ripens  wood.  A  fine  pit  of  the 
Criterion  Tomato,  which  Mr.  Baker  considers  the  best  variety 
in  cultivation,  is  affording  fruit  in  abundance.  Plants  through- 
out the  houses  are  in  excellent  condition.  Orchids  are  nume- 
rous, healthy,  and  clean ;  several  plants  imported  this  spring 
appear  quite  establijahed  and  are  making  remarkable  growths. 
Gardenias  grown  in  large  pots  and  plunged  nearly  over  the 
rims  are  most  luxuriant  and  produce  blooms  continually^ 
and  Stephanotis  overhead  is  producing  wreaths  of  wax-like 
fiowers.  To  brisk  heat  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  the 
satisfactory  condition  of  these  and  other  tropical  plants  is 
attributed. 

Few  men  work  harder  than  those  employed  in  nurseries. 


and  a  day's  recreation  now  and  then  is  well  merited  by  such 
men.  We  observe  by  a  local  paper  that  the  employit  of  Messrs. 
Carter  k  Co.  of  Perry  Hill  and  those  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co. 
of  Forest  Hill  have  had  a  change  of  occupation — ^namely,  a 
day  in  the  cricket  field.  The  representatives  of  the  Perry  Hill 
Nursery  were  the  victors. 

In  visiting  gardens  in  different  districts  we  occasionally 

come  across  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Geape  thriving  satis- 
factorily. At  East-Cliffe  House,  Lincoln,  a  Vine  in  a  mixed 
house  has  this  year  produced  seven  good  bunches,  and  the 
berries  are  not  only  admired  for  their  splendid  appearance,  but 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  superior  quality.  The  owner  of 
the  garden  referred  to,  Mr.  N.  Clayton,  has  all  the  best  varieties 
of  Grapes,  but  none  is  so  much  enjoyed  as  "  the  Duke."  A 
few  of  the  berries  are  slightly  spotted,  but  others  are  perfectly 
clear,  and  measure  4 J  inches  in  circumference.  The  Vine  is 
on  its  own  roots  and  has  grown  as  freely  as  any  of  the  other 
Vines  in  the  house.  Mr.  Wipf,  the  gardener,  states  that  it 
bears  freely  enough  when  not  too  closely  pruned,  but  if  the 
laterals  are  cut  off  close  to  the  old  rod  it  is  not  certain  to 
produce  bunches.  When  well  grown  this  is  certainly  a  noble 
Grape  of  splendid  quality. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  the  Nuxseries, 


Swanley,  some  flowers  of  Balsams  of  remarkable  quality. 
None  of  the  blooms  are  less  than  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  they 
are  perfectly  double  and  inbricated.  The  colours  are  white, 
flesh,  scarlet,  violet,  and  crimson,  many  of  the  du-ker  flowers 
being  further  marbled  with  white.  The  flowers  sent  to  us  re- 
present an  excellent  strain. 

Me.  Godwaed,  The  Royal  Nurseries,   Southend-on- 

Sea,  writes: — ^'*I  have  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  growing 
in  my  nursery  which  is  now  showing  bloom  buds.  Can  any 
of  those  who  read  your  Journal  inform  me  if  this  tree  usually 
blooms  in  this  country?  The  seed  was  sown  in  March,  1876, 
and  the  seedlings  were  planted  out  in  June  the  same  year.  It 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  has  attained  the  height  of  about  20  feet. 
If  the  Eucalyptus  grows  in  other  parts  of  England  as  it  does 
here  it  must  become  a  valuable  tree." 

The  Irith  Ihrpicrs'  Gazette,  after  referring  to  the 


excellence  of  the  plants  and  cut  flowers  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland's  Show,  states  that 
the  SHOW  of  fruit  was  magnificent,  the  display  of  Grapes 
being  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  at  the  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion. The  Veitch  Memorial  medal  for  the  best  three 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  deservedly  won  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Charleville,  with  a  stand 
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which  well  supported  Ms  reputation  as  one  of  our  foremost 

Orape-^Towers,  the  bunches  being  splendidly  fini^ed  and  in 

every  way  models  of  cultural  skill  and  care.     The  bunches 

exhibited  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  Belfast,  were  next  in  merit,  and 

reflected  credit  on  the  skill  of  his  gardener,  Mr.  Magee.    The 

Hamilton  fruit  prize  for  the  tray  of  six  bunches  of  Grapes  was 

also  won  by  Mr.  Roberts  with  giand  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 

buigh   and   Muscat  of    Alexandria ;  the  second  prize  was 

awarded  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  the  third  to  Mrs.  Daly,  the 

stands  exhibited  by  each  being  of  high  merit     Nectarines 

were  first-class,  notably  those  from  £mo  Bcurk,  the  best  yariety 

being  Victoria.    For  Peaches  Mr.  Eirby,  Killester  Garden,  was 

first  with  a  dish  of  marvellously  sized  fruits  of  Walburton 

Admirable ;  the  second  place  being  a^K^rded  to  Mr.  Wilson  for 

^Noblesse.     Figs  were  good.     Of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples 

there  was  only  a  small  display,  but  Gooseberries  and  Currants 

were  laigely  shown.    The  show  of  vegetables  was  first-class, 

all  the  collections,  some  fourteen  in  number,  being  good  ;  the 

best  weie,  however,  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  CorbaUis  and  Col. 

Nugent 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  the  distinct  and  bril- 
liant Begonia  F&cbbelli  is  not  more  extensively  grown  for 
autumn  decoration.  Usually  we  find  plants  more  or  less 
drawn  and  attenuated  by  having  been  grown  in  too  much  heat, 
and  in  that  state  they  are  not  attractive.  We  have  recently 
seen  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  during  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  that  are  dwarf,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  and  just 
showing  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The  plants  have  received 
much  the  same  treatment  as  Primulas,  and  are  now  growing  in 
cool  frames. 

PBBSSBViNa  PsAB  GBEEa?.— The  following  is  extracted 

from  the  "  Rural  New  Yorker :" — "  Never  attempt  to  can  peas 
in  glass  or  earihenware,  as  all  efforts  to  do  so  have  proved  un- 
sacceasfuL  Provide  strong,  new  tin  cans,  and  the  necessary 
conveniences  for  soldering.  The  peas  should  be  fresh  from 
the  vines,  and  cooked  as  soon  as  shelled.  BoU  the  peas  in 
water  sufficient  to  cover  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  seasoning 
with  a  little  salt ;  then  fill  the  cans  two-thirds  fall  of  peas, 
adding  enough  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  were  boiled  to  fill 
to  the  brim.  Wipe  the  groove  dry,  put  on  the  cap,  and  solder 
airtight  at  onoe.  Make  a  small  pimctuxe  in  the  centre  of  the 
top,  and  place  the  cans  in  a  boiler  of  hot  water,  to  boil  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Have  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
as  broken  crockery,  to  keep  the  cans  off  from  the  bottom.  Take 
the  cans  out  from  the  boiling  water,  one  at  a  time,  and  open 
the  puncture  wit)i  a  needle,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  gas  and 
steam.  Then  solder  it  tightly,  and  return  to  the  boiler  to  boil 
two  hours  longer — even  three  will  do  no  harm.  If  the  cans 
are  still  airtight  one  need  have  little  fear  of  fermentation  of 
their  contents." 


The  employes  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  the  Queen's 

seedsmen  of  Reading,  with  their  wives  and  friends,  and 
accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  firm  and  their  families, 
xmmbering  in  all  between  three  and  four  hundred,  had  their 
annual  excursion  on  the  2nd  inst  Brighton  was  the  place 
chosen,  and  at  7.10  A.H.  a  special  train  left  Reading,  reaching 
Brighton  at  ten  o'clock.  Chi  arrival  lunch  was  partaken  of, 
and  the  (Murty  afterwards  availed  themselves  of  the  numerous 
attractions  of  this  favourite  watering  place  ;  some  visited  the 
Aquarium,  while  others  tempted  by  the  calm  sea  went  sailing 
in  three  yachts.  At  1.30  the  whole  party  assembled  for  diimer, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  Mr.  M.  H.  Sutton,  Mr.  A.  Sutton, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Sutton,  Mr.  H.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Sutton 
severally  addressed  those  present.  Again  separating  the 
beaatiful  neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  the  pier,  &x:.,were  visited 
by  the  excursionists,  and  at  6.30  the  whole  party  were  enter- 
tained at  tea  by  the  firm.  At  8.10  in  the  evening  the  train  left 
Brighton,  and  after  a  very  rapid  run  reached  Reading  at  10.30. 
l^o  accident  happened  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  a  most  enjoyable 
seaside  trip  provided  by  the  lib^ality  of  the  heads  of  the 
establishment. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mb. 

Bobi:bt  Siu,  of  Foot's  Cray  in  Kent,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-seven.  The  sad  event  happened  on  the  3rd  inst.  Mr. 
Sim  was  very  well  known  as  an  ardent  cultivator  of  Ferns, 
and  there  was  perhaps  no  better  British  ptcridologist  living 
than  he  was.    He  has  died  as  full  of  honour  as  of  years. 

"  Natxtbe  "  says, "  We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Eber- 

stein  of  Dresden  a  specimen  of  an  interesting  '  walkd^o-btick 
for  naturalists  or  tourists.'  The  stick  is  a  perfect  mvltum  in 
farvOf  and  contains  quite  a  museum  of  scientific  instruments. 


The  handle  alone  contains  a  compass,  a  double  magnifying 
glass  or  pocket  microscope,  and  a  whistle.  Below  it  there  is  a 
thermometer  on  one  side  of  the  stick  and  a  sand-glass  on  the 
other.  The  body  of  the  stick  is  partly  hollow,  and  in  its  interior 
holds  a  small  bottle,  which  is  intended  to  contain  chloroform 
or  ether  for  killing  insects.  Along  the  outside  of  the  body 
there  is  a  half-m^tre  measure,  showing  decimetres  and  centi- 
metres. Near  the  end  of  the  stick  a  knife-blade  may  be  opened, 
which  serves  for  cutting  off  objects  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  hand,  such  as  aquatic  plants,  &c.  At  the  extreme  end  a 
screw  may  hold  in  turn  a  spade  for  botanists,  a  hammer  for 
geologists  or  mineralogists,  a  hatchet,  or  a  strong  spike,  which 
would  be  of  great  use  on  glaciers.  The  whole  is  neatly  finished 
in  black  polled  wood." 

The  American  "Gardener's  Monthly  "  refers  as  follows 

to  the  BBATH  OP  Mb.  James  Fleming  : — "  This  well-known 
seedsman  of  New  York  died  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  on  July  10th. 
Mr.  Fleming  was  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1833,  and  was 
consequently  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  an  excellent 
type  of  the  best  class  of  Scotch  gardeners,  an  educated  intelli- 
gent man,  thoroughly  versed,  not  only  in  the  varied  details  of 
all  the  branches  of  horticulture,  but  was  besides  an  excellent 
botanist ;  but  his  character  was  so  innately  modest,  unassuming, 
and  unpretentious  that  only  his  most  intimate  friends  were 
aware  of  his  varied  acquirements." 


FERNS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Numbers  of  Tree  Ferns  are  sent  away  to  Europe  to  delight 
the  eyes  of  Fern  lovers  with  their  beauty.  Sometimes  when, 
passing  through  bush  clearings,  amidst  the  blackened  remains 
of  thousands  of  Fern  stems,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  regret 
that  there  should  be  a  limitation  to  the  cahying  capacity  of 
ships,  so  that  more  of  our  forest  beauties  might  be  preserved. 
Let  us  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  service  of  owners  of  bush  land, 
an  appeal  to  their  cupidity — ^we  mean  conservatism,  which  we 
gather  from  catalogues  of  Fern-growers  of  the  first  class  in 
Europe.  The  common  Silver  Tree  Fern,  with  stems  of  6  to 
8  feet,  appears  to  be  retailed  at  prices  varying  from  £25  to 
£42  each,  specimens  of  Dicksonia  sqiuirrosa  at  £21  each, 
D.  antarctica  at  prices  that  range  up  to  £5  5*.,  whilst  our  Hemi- 
telia  appears  to  be  unknown,  at  least  to  the  trade  of  Fern 
dealers.  After  this  statement  of  the  value  of  Ferns  among  aa 
appreciative  people,  may  we  not  hope  to  have  the  ever-r^dy 
match  sometimes  withheld,  and  many  a  picturesque  Ferny 
glen  spared  from  the  flames  by  the  proud  owner  of  so  much 
forest  wealth,  only  requiring  transport  to  its  distant  market  ? 
Whether  our  hopes  are  weU  founded  or  not  we  cannot  help 
mentioning  a  specimen  Fern.  Seen  about  three  months  ago  it 
would  have  made  any  Fern  cultivator  eager  for  its  possession* 
On  the  bank  of  a  mountain  creek,  where  lofty  trees  grew 
sparingly,  stood  a  majestic  specimen  of  the  Silver  Tree  Fern, 
its  noble  head  well  decked  with  wide-spreading  fronds,  hugely 
expansive  ;  the  rough  brown  stem  for  some  20  feet  laced  over 
with  the  twining  cords  of  the  large-flowered  Clematis  (C.  indi- 
visa).  Just  below  the  towering  crest  of  this  grand  Fern,  amidst 
ample  wreaths  of  dark  shining  foliage,  glistened  the  pure  white 
blossoms  of  the  lovely  creeper,  glorious  in  their  bountiful  pro- 
fusion ;  here  and  there  some  of  the  snowy  garlands  with  cling- 
ing reach  stretched  over  the  green  canopy  of  fronds,  swinging 
in  the  soft  breeze,  with  the  wild  coquetish  grace  of  Nature. 
Poets  have  often  sung  of  the  Ivy  or  Vine  clinging  to  the 
sturdy  Oak — 

<*  The  female  Irj  so  enrings  the  barky  flngvn  of  the  Ehn.** 

Could  any  of  these  sylvan  marriages  surpass  in  picturesque 
beauty  the  union  we  have  just  attempted  to  describe,  where 
the  stately  Fern  upheld  the  trembling  Clematis,  arrayed  in  all 
her  charms  of  bri^  purity  ? 

We  have  been  looking  upwards  so  long  at  tall  Tree  Ferns 
that  it  is  time  to  lower  our  gaae  and  begin  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hymenophyllese  or  Filmy  Ferns.  We  shall 
now,  therefore,  have  to  peer  into  shady  ravines  and  gullies^ 
search  amongst  rocks,  tree  stems,  and  mosses,  in  order  to  find 
these  fragile  members  of  the  Ferny  tribe.  In  writing  of  the 
CyathesQ  we  have  had  constantly  to  speak  of  measurements  of 
many  feet,  now  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  many  of  the  minute 
forms  which  give  such  variety  to  the  collections  of  the  Fern- 
grower.  Our  country  is  very  rich  in  the  number  of  species  of 
HymenophyUeaj.  This  extensive  group  is  divided  nto  three 
genera — viz.,  Hymcnophyllum,  Trichomanes,  and  Loxoma ;  of 
these  the  two  first  are  generally  distributed,  whilst  the  last- 
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yarned  is  restricted  to  a  few  localities  in  the  North  Islaad. 
The  delicate  members  of  this  extensive  division  are  greaUy 
pnzed  by  cultivators  in  the  old  country ;  they  make  pets  of 
them,  they  take  an  infinity  of  trouble  to  ensure  their  successful 
|:rowth.  To  show  this  fully  let  us  jot  down  a  few  instances 
Irom  well-known  writers  concerning  but  one  species,  and  that 
perhaps  one  that  we  should  consider  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing. Concerning  the  almost  cosmopolitan  Tunbridge  Fem, 
far  more  common  here  than  in  England,  Shirley  Hibberd 
writes  thus  :— "  A  cynosure,  a  paragon,  a  paradox."  We  wish 
this  enthusiastic  Fern-grower  could  see  our  H.  scabrum,  dila- 
tetum,  polyanthos,  or  demissum,  some  of  them  in  broad 
spreading  masses  covering  perches  of  ground,  and  forming 
colonies  by  ascending  and  annexing  neighbouring  tree  stems. 
Ihe  author  of  "Select  Ferns  and  Lycopods"  incidentally 
proves  how  much  the  Filmy  tribe  is  appreciated.  Writing  of 
^e  same  species  that  called  forth  praises  from  Shirley  Hibberd 
he  states  as  follows  :— "  We  have  had  Hymenophyllum  tun- 
bridgense  growing  in  a  very  small  glass  case— in  fact,  in  a 
bottle,  for  the  last  two  years,  in  a  little  silver  sand  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  bottle  corked  up  tightly  so  that  no  air  can 
^et  at  it,  «cept  when  the  cork  is  removed  to  give  it  a  little 
moisture."  H.  tunbridgense  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  as  well  as  Australasia.  Here  it 
Jnay  be  collected  from  the  coast  to  the  backbone  of  the  interior, 
covering  rocks  damp  rather  than  wet,  on  the  roots  and  steins 
of  trees,  amongst  moss  where  any  great  amount  of  moisture  is 
carried  oft  by  rapid  drainage.  We  have  seen  it  growing  on  the 
dry  clay  or  cob  in  a  Fagus  forest,  where  it  has  drooped  perpen- 
dicularly. In  the  Alpine  country  it  may  be  noticed  nestling 
m  sheltered  nooks  of  gullies,  where  during  winter  months  the 
cold  is  most  intense,  the  locality  often  above  2000  feet  over 
the  sea  level.  Here  it  may  be  grown  without  much  difficulty 
either  indoors  or  out  by  the  cultivator  who  will  afford  it  abun- 
dance of  shade  and  put  his  faith  in  sandstone.  However,  we 
must  leave  this  elegant  toothed  species,  and  turn  to  others 
which  have  greater  claims  on  us  from  their  greater  beauty. 
H.  bivalve,  another  member  of  the  group  that  have  their 
margins  toothed,  is  indeed  a  lovely  species.  It  grows  in  the 
densest  masses ;  fond  of  moisture,  its  beauty  is  displayed  to 
the  greatest  advantage  in  spots  where  a  mountam  spring 
moistens  well-shaded  rocks.  A  few  weeks  since,  in  a  bush 
that  shuts  in  the  head  of  one  of  the  secluded  bays  of  the  Banks 
Peninsula  we  saw  a  grand  mass  of  this  delicate  plant  On 
tlie  slope  of  the  hillside  glistened  a  patch  of  the  deepest  ver- 
dure, measuring  some  70  yards  in  length,  with  a  width  varying 
from  3  to  10  yards  ;  this  was  one  continuous  mat  of  H.  bivalve. 
In  all  probability  this  lovely  example  of  this  Fem  has  been 
since  destroyed,  as  bush  fires  have  been  raging  on  the  Penin- 
aula,  settlers  taking  advantage  of  the  present  extraordinarily 
dry  season  to  effect  wide  clearances.  H.  multifidum  does  not 
require  much  remark  after  the  preceding  species,  which  it 
resembles  pretty  closely,  but  it  has  the  margins  more  sharply 
toothed  ;  like  H.  bivalve  it  has  a  wide  distribution  over  both 
islands.  The  little  pendulous  H.  rarum  differs  very  much  in 
habit  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found.  Near 
Christchurch  some  of  the  dwarfer  forms  may  be  observed  near 
the  top  of  the  small  patches  of  bush  that  dot  the  native  reserve 
At  Ruapaki;  it  enjoys  plenty  of  light  and  air,  yet  requires 
•shelter.  It  is  found  to  grow  very  well  in  moss  on  sandstone. 
It  is  a  beautiful  object  in  the  fernery,  and  well  repays  the  toil 
cf  collecting  and  some  expenditure  of  trouble  in  making  it 
^row  freely.  From  H.  rarum  we  follow  Dr.  Hooker's  arrange- 
ment and  next  take  H.  pulcberrimum,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  genus  ;  in  fact,  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Handbook," 
in  his  description  of  this  Fern,  writes  thus : — "  Tall,  stout, 
bright  green,  very  handsome."  It  owes  much  of  its  loveliness 
to  the  glossy  wings  which  are  continued  to  the  base  of  the 
tstipe ;  pendulous  from  trees,  it  is  indeed  a  gem  amongst  Ferns. 
In  the  depths  of  the  West  Coast  bush  it  grows  luxuriantly. 
Teaching  in  length  some  20  inches.  Perhaps  we  have  no 
nearer  locality  than  the  Otira  to  give  as  an  habitat;  amidst  the 
^wild  picturesqueness  of  that  far-famed  gorge,  in  some  favoured 
nooks  may  be  collected  the  lovely  H.  pulcberrimum. 

The  broad  Filmy  Fem,  H.  dilatatum,  occupies  the  first 
position  as  regards  size,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  collectors 
its  claim  for  beauty  entitles  it  to  the  first  rank  amongst  the 
group  under  consideration.  Its  large  almost  transparent  fronds,  < 
often  carried  erect  or  only  slightly  decurved,  differ  greatly  in 
"form  ;  some  are  ovate,  broadly  ovate,  or  oblong.  In  the  great 
Westland  bushes,  or  amongst  the  woods  that  fringe  the  deep 
fiords  and  inlets  or  souncU  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle 


Island,  the  area  covered  by  some  of  these  beauteous  species 
(such  as  H.  dilatatum,  demissum,  or  T.  reniforme),  must  be 
reckoned  or  guessed  at  possibly  the  square  mile  ;  yet  who  has 
ever  felt  sated  with  gazing  on  their  verdant  forms,  so  varied, 
yet  all  so  lovely  ?  Their  rhizomes  creep  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  their  transparent  foliage  covering  rocks  and  gnarled 
roots  ;  wide-spreading,  aspiring,  they  ascend  the  stems  of  lofty 
trees  whose  expansive  branches  are  gaily  and  thickly  festooned 
with  elegant  garlands  of  those  delicate  Ferns.  What  woodland 
beauty  can  surpass  that  of  a  gigantic  Rimu  (Daciydium),  the 
resort  of  numerous  parasites  ?  From  every  branch  sway  vines 
and  cords  of  climbmg  shrubs,  its  own  pendulous  foliage  in 
itself  a  very  fountain  of  verdure,  its  drooping  limbs  arrayed 
with  these  graceful  green  trappings,  the  sunlight  excluded, 
subdued,  or  dimmed  with  the  dense  masses  of  translucent 
fronds  gently  waving  from  aloft  like  tiny  banneroUes  amidst 
the  glow  of  crimson  Rata  and  the  scarlet  trumpet  bloom  of 
Loranthus,  the  long  leaves  of  Freycinetia,  as  it  twists  like  a 
huge  boa  around  some  mighty  stem  with  [close  embrace.  Ah  ! 
think  of  a  scene  like  this,  and  then  in  fancy  turn  to  peer  in  on 
the  poor  Tunbridge  Fem  imprisoned  in  a  close-stopped  bottle  I 
But  in  tmth  it  must  be  said  this  incident  of  the  little  prisoner 
has  often  lent  a  keener  relish  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  deli- 
cious bit  of  woodland  scenery,  and  we  have  often  wished  it 
possible  that  this  good  enthusiastic  Fern-grower  could  share 
the  delight  of  rambling  through  some  fair  paradise  of  Ferns 
where  the  Filmy  tribe  luxuriated  in  all  their  lavish  beauty. 
H.  crispatum  or  javanicum  is  sometimes  found  with  a  very 
tufted  habit.  It  is  very  hardy,  as  we  have  had  it  from  the 
Havelock  River  over  2000  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  we  have 
collected  it  nearer  Christchurch  in  the  Malvern  Hills,  growing 
sparingly  in  company  with  Polypodium  australe  and  P.  gram- 
mitidis.  It  is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  grows  fairly  well  on 
soft  sandstone,  good  drainage  indispensable.  H.  polyanthos, 
another  hardy  Filmy,  which  would  probably  g^row  well  in  the 
west  of  England  or  Ireland,  enjoys  a  most  extensive  range 
both  within  the  colony  and  also  abroad.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Canterbury  district  is,  either  from  its  lack  of  forest  land 
or  from  its  dryness  of  climate,  but  an  indifferent  habitat  for 
Cryptogams,  still  there  are  places  where  some  thrive,  and 
certainly  amongst  the  prettiest  of  these  must  be  included 
H.  polyanthos  or  H.  sanguinolentum  (by-the-by  the  latter 
synonym  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  odour  given  out  by  the 
plant  in  a  dried  or  half -dried  state).  To  see  this  Fem  at  home 
let  us  cross  the  wide  Canterbury  plains,  whence  the  wicked 
squatter  has  been  driven,  and  where  industry  and  energy  has 
compelled  the  tussock-clad  wilderness  to  yield  its  golden  crops 
of  grain ;  from  the  plains  as  we  ascend  the  hills  we  ramble 
amongst  creeks  that  sweep  over  the  &mous  coal  beds  of  the 
Malvern  Hills.  Now  for  our  Ferns;  we  follow  the  devious 
course  of  a  small  but  rapid  river,  whose  shallow  stream  is 
specked  with  many  a  jottmg  rock,  or  here  and  there  shelved 
by  ever-shifting  gravel  spits,  over  the  edges  of  which  the  swift 
stream  rattles  noisily.  After  a  long  tramp  we  enter  the 
welcome  shade  of  a  Fagus  bush  lying  somewhat  high  amongst 
the  hills.  On  the  outskirts  everything  looks  dry  and  un- 
promising for  Ferns;  we  pass  battered  Ti  Palms,  prickly-leaved 
Cyathodeas  and  brownish  Dracophyllums.  Soon  we  reach  a 
different  scene.  Under  the  broad-foliaged  Panax,  Giiselinia, 
and  berry-bearing  Coprosma  which  s^ide  the  water-worn 
banks,  where  broad-topped  Fagus  trees,  black-stemmed  and 
lichen-mottled,  stand  somewhat  thinly  scattered,  on  dryish 
clayey  banks,  over  rocks  and  stones,  more  rarely  on  stumps 
and  boles  of  trees,  we  may  find  the  thickly  matted  masses  of 
our  Fern,  fronds  of  medium  size,  let  us  say  6  to  8  inches  in 
length,  in  patches  of  many  yards  extent ;  it  forms  a  close-set 
velvet  pile,  mostly  of  darkest  emerald  hue,  shining  and  bright 
Under  the  hot  breath  of  the  desiccating  norVester  it  becomes 
crisp,  even  brittle  to  the  touch,  its  brightness  has  departed,  the 
fronds  curled  up  assume  the  appearance  of  dried  seaweed — 
apparently  it  is  destroyed  ;  yet  see  it  under  the  reviving  in- 
fluence of  a  soft  shower  or  heavy  mist,  and  own  its  beauty. 
Dew  glides  along  the  winged  rachis,  gathers  into  a  lustrous 
drop  with  shifting  lights  and  rays  of  colour  like  the  sparkling 
fires  of  a  fine  opal,  it  weighs  down  the  point  of  the  gnstening 
frond  ere  it  falls  dispersed  on  the  translucent  foliage  of  the 
matted  Fcms  below.  H.  polyanthos  is  an  unfailing  weather 
gauge,  giving  a  faithful  recoid  of  atmospheric  changes  which 
the  observant  may  readily  interpret ;  its  vitality  should  make 
it  valuable  to  the  Fern-grower,  as  it  will  survive  much  ill 
treatment.  From  our  own  experience  in  the  open  air  fernery 
its  most  persistent  enemy  is  to  be  found  in  that  Ishmael 
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amongst  birds,  the  Weks.  Beneath  the  imbricating  fronds  a 
goodly  number  of  insects  find  refuge  ;  this  causes  our  friendly 
Wekai  to  make  use  of  his  investigating  bill  as  a  convenient 
instrument  for  clearing  the  fernery  from  insect  pests.  His 
work  in  that  direction  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being 
called  thorough. — G.  (in  the  JVJw  Zealand  Country  Journal), 

(To  be  ooniinned.) 


KOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

KiTCEKS  Gabden. — Attend  to  the  directions  given  in  previous 
calendars  as  far  as  regards  hoeing  and  clearing  the  ground  of 
weeda,  in  order  that  neatness  and  regularity  may  prevafl  in  every 

?art  of  the  garden.    Clear  the  ground  of  decaymg  Pea  haulm, 
^otato  haulm,  or  old  Cabbage  stumps,  and  fiU  the  ground  again 
at  once  with  Coleworts,  Winter  Spinacn,  or  a  sowing  of  Turnips. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  moist  weather  both  for  sowing  and 
planting,  and  the  seeds  will  germinate  the  sooner  and  the  plants 
t>ecome  more  speedily  established.    To  ensure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  Spinach  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  months  sow  a 
breadth  at  once,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  the  month.    The 
£rBt  sowing  will  in  all  probability  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
large  green  leaves  throughout  the  autumn,  while  the  crop  from 
the  latter  sowing  will  not  be  nearly  so  succulent,  and  conse- 
quently hardier  and  the  more  likely  to  withstand  the  severity  of 
the  wmter.    The  prickly-seeded  or  Flanders  is  the  best  for  this 
sowing,  and  should  be  sown  in  drills  from  a  foot  to  15  inches 
apart,  thinning  the  plants  to  a  few  inches  apart  between  the 
plants. 

The  orthodox  time  for  sowing  Cauliflowers  for  a  supply  during 

liay  and  June  of  the  following  year  is  about  the  20tn  of  the 

present  month,  but  this  may  be  variea  a  few  days  either  way  in 

accordance  with  the  district.    In  the  north  and  colder  districts 

the  20th  is  quite  late  enough  for  sowing,  but  in  the  southern  or 

"warmer  parts  towards  the  end  of  the  month  will  not  be  found  too 

late.    Experience  teaches  us  that  if  the  plants  be  sown  too  soon 

they  are  apt  to  button^  and  on  the  other  hand  if  sown  too  late 

they  will  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  pass  the  winter.     Bow 

WaJcheren  and  Early  London  varieties  on  a  border  of  light  soil, 

and  water  the  seed  bed  occasionally  if  dry  weather  ensue. 

Cabbage  seed  may  yet  be  sown  if  sufficient  seed  has  not  ger- 
minated from  former  sowings.  None  will  be  found  better  and 
sweeter  when  cooked  than  Wheeler's  Imperial.  We  grow  quan- 
tities of  this  variety  planted  only  about  15  inches  apart,  which 
ftnpplies  us  with  small  compact  tender  heads.  If  a  larger  variety 
is  needed  the  Enfield  Market  and  Battersea  are  well  known 
standard  sorts. 

Carrots  sown  now  on  dry  warm  borders  will  be  found  most 
useful  for  drawing  during  winter  and  early  spring,  especially  on 
those  soils  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
auppiy  from  the  spring  or  main-crop  sowings.  Early  Horn  is  a 
nsefol  variety. 

Sow  both  the  Flat  4nd  Globe  Tripoli  Onions,  to  be  transplanted 
in  the  spring  for  making  large  bulbs  and  for  using  in  a  young 
green  state.  Pull  those  bulbs  of  winter-sown  Onions  that  are 
well  matured,  and  bend  the  necks  down  of  those  that  are  yet 
green  and  upright,  also  lay  the  crop  of  spring-sown  varieties ; 
these  will  also  soon  be  in  a  fit  state  for  pulling  and  laying  on 
their  sides  to  ripen  ofl!  previously  to  storing  for  the  winter. 
•Garlic  and  Shallots  will  to  fit  to  take  up,  and  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  described  for  Onions. 

Spring-sown  Parsley  has  this  year  been  a  failure  in  many  places, 
and  later  sowings  have  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Make  anotner  sow- 
ing for  winter  and  spring  use,  and  transplant  any  of  the  previous 
-crope  in  warm  sheltered  situations.  In  places  where  Parsley  is 
growing  strong  and  luxuriantly  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  cut  down 
close  to  the  ground  a  portion  of  the  crop.  The  young  new 
•growths  made  after  this  time  withstand  the  winter  much  better 
than  the  summer-made  growths,  which  in  hard  weather  speedily 
-turn  brown. 

Sow  Endive  at  once.  Eraser's  Broad-leaf  and  the  Batavian  are 
hardy  varieties,  and  when  well  bleached  are  useful  for  salads,  or 
they  are  often  used  boiled  as  a  vegetable  as  a  substitute  for 
Spinach ;  the  Moss-curled  is  also  one  of  the  best  for  the  earliest 
anpply.  Plant  out  those  already  strong  enough  to  transplant, 
fiow  the  Black-seeded  variety  of  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  for  with- 
standing the  winter.  Transplant  others  to  have  an  abundance 
ior  the  filling  of  cold  frames  and  other  appliances  to  carry  on  a 
full  supply  up  to  Christmas.  Radishes,  Mustard,  Cress,  and 
Ohervil  may  also  be  sown  as  required.  They  will  be  found  to  keep 
longer  fit  for  the  table  than  those  that  have  been  sown  during  the 
previous  month.  Gather  Mint,  Thyme,  Marjoram,  and  other 
nerbs  for  drving,  and  when  dry  let  them  be  put  in  paper  bags  for 
use  during  the  winter  months. 

Lift  Potatoes  as  they  approach  to  maturity  and  before  the 
disease  attacks  them.  Early  varieties  on  light  soil  are  more  or 
less  diseased,  but  late  varieties  up  to  the  present  have  escaped  the 
murrain.  Plant  out  more  Celery^  and  water  that  already  trans- 
planted to  enable  it  to  make  a  rapid  growth. 


Strawberries. — The  plantmg  of  new  plantations  must  no  longer 
be  delayed  if  good  fruit  is  expected  from  them  next  year.  Run- 
ners that  were  recommended  to  be  layered  in  pots  will  now  be  in 
fine  order  for  planting  out,  and  will  make  plump  crowns  and  well- 
established  plants  by  the  end  of  the  season ;  it  is  from  these 
plants  that  very  large  fruit  may  be  expected.  The  Strawberry 
delights  in  a  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured  soil.  The  run- 
ners of  all  sorts  are  now  in  good  order  to  be  taken  off  for  propa- 
gating, and  may  be  planted  thickly  in  a  nursery  bed,  from  which 
they  can  be  transplanted  permanently  at  some  future  period.  Re- 
move all  runners  and  superfluous  growths  trom  established  planta- 
tions, but  do  not  adopt  the  barbarous  system  of  cutting  all  the 
leaves,  and  run  the  hoe  lightly  through  the  ground  to  make  all 
neat. 

Conservatories  can  be  now  kept  gay  with  tuberous-flowering 
Begonias,  Liliums,  Gladioluses,  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Fuchsias, 
and  zonal  Geraniums,  relieved  with  Ferns,  Caladiums,  and  other 
fine-foliage  plants.    As  soon  as  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  or  other 
stove  plants  go  out  of  flower  or  show  signs  of  distress  remove 
them  at  once  to  the  stove  before  they  receive  injury  by  being  kept 
too  long  in  too  low  a  temperature.    Tuberous-flowering  Begonias 
are  now  grown  in  great  profusion,  and  from  a  single  packet  of 
seed  a  quantity  of  varieties  may  be  raised.    Messrs.  Laing  &  Co. 
of  Stanstead  Park  exhibited  a  large  collection  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  recently,  which  had,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been 
all  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January  of  this  year.    Their  easy 
culture,  compact  and  floriferons  habit,  recommend  them  to  all 
growers  with  limited  means.    With  the  help  of  a  &ame  or  ordinary 
greenhouse  these  Begonias  may  be  well  grown.    The  tubers  if 
potted  about  April  in  a  light,  sandy,  friable  loam  will  soon  make 
decorative  plants,  or  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground 
in  May.    Several  varieties  are  planted  out  in  Battersea  Park,  and 
they  produce  a  brilliant  yet  elegant  effect.    As  the  plants  in  pots 
go  out  of  flower  water  must  be  gradually  withheld  from  them, 
and  the  soil  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  throughout  the  winter 
and  safe  frotn  frost.    Of  the  named  varieties  Yesuvius,  Emperor, 
Sedeni,  Feu  de  Joie,  Moonlight,  John  Laing,  Paul  Masurel,  Ori- 
flamme,  and  Gloire  de  Nancy,  are  all  good,  and  so  are  many  others. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MUSHROOM  HOUSE. 

Collect  from  day  to  day  the  droppings  of  horses  fed  upon  dry 
food,  as  those  of  animals  fed  upon  green  fodder  are  not  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  this  esteemed  breakfast  delicacy.  They  should 
be  had  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  short  straw,  and  spread  out 
thinly  upon  the  floor  and  shelves  or  other  places  protected  from 
the  weather.  In  some  instances  the  horses  stand  upon  sawdust, 
hence  the  droppings  cannot  be  collected  without  a  portion  of  the 
sawdust.  This  kind  of  material  forms  good  and  durable  beds: 
but  we  prefer  to  add  a  fourth  of  straw,  though  that  is  not  essential 
to  the  production  of  Mushrooms,  yet  from  its  steady  decomposition 
is  alike  favourable  to  the  heat  of  the  bed  and  the  vigour  of  the 
myccUum.  In  other  cases  the  procuring  of  droppings  fresh  from 
the  stables  is  unattainable  ;  if  had  at  all  they  must  be  taken  from 
the  dung  yard.  In  that  case  the  droppings  must  be  shaken  out 
with  a  Torx,  rejecting  the  long  litter ;  and  being  done  well — i.e., 
as  much  straw  removed  as  possible,  a  very  good  material  is  ob- 
tained, and  one  that  may  be  employed  at  once  without  fear  of 
overheating.  In  all  the  above  instances  the  staple  is  horse  drop- 
pings with  a  portion  of  straw.  Some  prefer  an  admixture  of  loam, 
out  unless  very  fibrous  we  have  not  found  any  advantage  from 
its  employment  other  than  for  the  surface  of  the  beds.  Other 
material  than  horse  droppings  grows  excellent  Mushrooms.  The 
finest  we  have  seen  were  produced  by  sheep  droppings,  hay,  and 
Oak  leaves,  the  debris  of  a  sheep  pen,  the  hay  and  leaves  being 
about  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  droppings.  Good  Mushrooms  are 
also  had  from  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  horse  droppings,  and  from  those  and  straw  saturated  with 
urine.  &C.J  from  stable  and  cow  houses  with  an  admixture  of  a 
fourtn  part  turfy  loam  ;  but  the  principal  agent  in  the  production 
of  Mushrooms  lleing  nitrogen  those  substances  that  afford  it  most 
abundantly  are  the  most  likely  to  afford  the  best  results  providing 
the  material  be  not  allowed  to  heat,  as  in  that  case  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  nitrogen  would  be  given  off  In  the  form  of  ammonia  ; 
therefore  in  preference  material  that  has  not  heated  is  to  be 
chosen. 

Whatever  the  material  may  be  it  must  neither  be  very  wet  nor 
thoroughly  dry,  but  just  sufficiently  moist  to  form  when  beaten  a 
firm  close  mass.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  material  is 
collected  for  the  formation  of  a  bed,  which  maybe  of  any  size 
according  to  the  means  and  requirements,  throw  it  into  a  heap 
with  a  base  of  about  4  to  5  feet,  and  a  yard  in  height  in  the  centre. 
In  three  or  four  days  a  gentle  heat  will  be  generated,  when  the 
material  may  be  formed  into  a  bed  by  placing  a  layer  of  2  to  8  inches 
thickness,  beating  firmly  with  wooden  mallets,  then  another, 
and  so  on  until  a  depth  of  12  to  14  inches  is  secured  of  thoroughly 
solidified  compost.  Some  employ  water,  but  unless  the  material 
be  too  dry  it  is  better  omitted,  and  in  case  of  its  necessity  employ 
no  more  than  to  make  the  manure  compress.    In  the  case  of  the 
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ZQannre  being  too  wet  it  must  be  laid  thinly  on  a  floor  in  a  dry 
shed  and  be  turned  over  frequently,  or  a  portion  of  dry  short  straw 
may  be  mixed  with  it ;  yet  droppings  saturated  by  rains  are  of  very 
little  value  for  the  formation  of  Mushroom  beds,  for  the  spread 
of  the  spawn  and  the  development  of  the  Mushroom  from  the 
mycelium  depends  upon  the  steady  decomposition  of  the  material, 
old  spent  droppings  being  practically  useless.  In  four  days,  or 
from  that  to  a  week,  the  heat  will  be  (as  it  is  termed)  up,  it  may 
be  to  90*^.  100^,  or  more.  When  it  is  above  90"^  make  holes  about 
4  inches  deep  and  9  inches  apart,  which  will  let  off  any  rankness 
and  to  some  extent  lessen  the  heat.  Insert  the  bulb  of  a  thermo- 
meter 4  inches  deep  into  the  bed,  and  when  the  temperature 
declines  to  80*=^,  and  not  less  than  75^,  place  in  every  hole  a  piece 
of  brick  (spawn)  Ij^  to  2  inches  square,  making  sure  that  it  is 
thoroughly  permeated  with  the  mycelium  of  the  Mushroom,  and 
fill  the  noles  with  the  material  of  the  bed  firmly,  the  pieces  being 
about  2  inches  beneath  the  surface.  In  a  week  remove  a  piece  of 
the  brick,  and  if  the  material  of  the  bed  in  contact  with  it  has 
been  infested  with  the  same  white  small  threads  that  the  brick 
exhibited  when  inserted  return  the  piece  to  its  place  and  cover  up, 
and  at  once  proceed  to  earth  the  bed.  Turfy  loam  neither  heavy 
nor  light  is  best,  that  taken  off  a  pasture  with  its  turf  about 
8  inches  thick  and  stacked  up  for  six  months.  This,  chopped  up 
fine,  and  in  a  medium  state  as  to  moisture,  being  neither  wet  nor 
dry,  yet  sufficiently  moist  to  heat  into  a  firm  mass,  put  evenly 
over  the  bed  2  inches  thick,  either  treading  or  beating  with 
mallets  firmly,  and  finishing  off  by  beating  with  the  back  of  a 
spade  and  smoothing  the  surface  with  the  same.  If  it  cannot  be 
smoothed  the  surface  must  be  watered,  afterwards,  smoothing 
with  the  spade.  In  about  six  weeks  the  Mushrooms  will  begin 
showing ;  the  bed  should  then  be  watered  gently,  or  damped  by 
the  synnge  every  day  until  the  surface  is  brougnt  into  a  moist 
condition,  but  avoid  anything  like  soddenness.  Except  in  the 
case  of  beds  in  draughty  sheds  we  never  use  hay,  but  in  dry 
draughty  places  a  covermg  of  soft  hay  about  2  inches  thick  is 
desirable  to  secure  to  the  beds  an  uniformity  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture. In  the  Mushroom  house  proper  hay  is  not  necessary.  In 
watering  care  must  be  had  not  to  water  over  the  Mushrooms  in- 
discriminately, but  avoid  them  by  damping  between  or  pouring 
the  water  just  a  little  from  the  spout.  The  floor  and  other  avail- 
able surfaces  must  be  kept  damp.  No  fire  heat  is  needed,  only 
to  maintain  a  temperature  of  55^.  If  the  house  be  infested  witn 
woodlice  it  is  well  to  place  some  boiled  potatoes  at  the  angles 
formed  by  the  wall  and  floor  or  shelves,  covering  with  a  little  hay, 
and  in  the  morning  pour  boiling  water  over  the  hay.  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  it  being  desirable  to  start  with  a  thoroughly 
clean  house,  as  if  only  a  few  of  the  pests  are  present  they  will 
increase  rapidly  and  be  sufficiently  troublesome  before  the  forced 
Mushroom  season  is  over. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Fio*.— -The  second  crop  of  Figs  on  the  earliest  forced  trees  will 
now  be  ripening  or  ripe,  and  should  not  receive  more  water  at  the 
roots  than  to  maintam  the  foliage  fresh,  and  syringing  must  be 
discontinued  or  the  fruit  will  crack,  besides  being  deteriorated  in 
flavour.  A  free  circulation  of  dry  warm  air  is  essential  to  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  and  wood,  when  the  fmit  is  all  gathered  the 
main  point  is  to  secure  the  proper  maturity  of  the  growths,  which 
if  due  attention  has  been  given  to  stopping  and  thinning  the  shoots 
little  will  now  be  required  except  attention  to  ventilation  and 
watering,  which  last  should  only  be  given  to  prevent  the  soil 
becoming  too  dry,  and  of  the  former  they  can  hardly  have  too 
much,  provided  the  air  be  warm.  The  syringe  should  be  laid 
aside,  only  calling  it  into  requisition  as  a  means  of  subduing 
insects.  Upon  the  ripening  of  the  wood  depend  future  crops, 
therefore  the  circulation  of  warm  air  must  be  maintained  until  the 
leaves  die  off  naturally.  Any  trees  crowded  with  foliage  should 
have  the  shoots  thinned,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  those 
retained  to  insure  their  thorough  ripening.  Trees  that  ripened  a 
first  crop  in  June  will  soon  be  ripening  the  second  crop,  and  should 
be  liberally  supplied  with  manure  water  if  the  crop  be  heavy  and 
the  trees  at  all  weakly  ;  but  if  vigorous  and  the  crop  not  heavy 
clear  water  will  be  all  that  is  wanted,  with  syringing  overhead 
twice  a  day,  proceeding  as  before  advised  when  the  fruit  com- 
mences to  ripen.  Excepting  trees  m  pots  Fig  trees  should  not  at 
any  season  be  exposed  to  the  weather  by  removing  the  lights,  but 
should  have  abundant  ventilation  ;  but  those  in  pote,  from  growing 
less  vigorously  than  trees  planted  out,  are  the  better  if  exposed 
to  open-air  influences  after  the  crop  of  fruit  is  gathered,  selecting 
a  sheltered  sunny  situation,  which  will  do  much  to  invigorate  them 
and  harden  the  wood. 

ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Apricot  trees  that  have  ripened  the  crops  of  fruit  should  be  well 
syringed  for  some  time  to  thoroughly  clean  the  foliage.  Those  in 
pots  when  the  fruit  is  gathered  may  with  advantage  be  placed  in 
a  warm  situation  outdoors,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  ashes  and 
placed  upon  the  same  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms.  They  must 
pe  thoroughly  syringed  every  evening.  It  is  wonderful  what 
influence  the  sun  has  upon  the  young  wood  and  spurs  in  plumping 
the  buds  and  ripening  trie  wood.  The  roots  must  not  be  neglected 
for  water.    In  cold  localities  the  placing  of  these  and  Peach  and 


Nectarine  trees  in  pots  outdoors  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  is  not 
advisable  until  the  leaves  begin  to  die  off  naturally,  therefore  our 
northern  friends  will  act  accordingly. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  ripening  their  fruit  will  not  require  so 
much  water  at  the  roots  as  when  the  fruit  is  swellincr ;  but  though 
a  lessened  supply  is  desirable  it  must  not  be  withheld  so  as  to 
cause  the  soil  to  become  dry,  or  tlie  foliage  will  suffer  and  future 
prospects  be  jeopardised.  The  trees  should  be  gojie  over  daily  for 
the  removal  of  ripe  fruit,  the  hand  being  by  far  the  best  agent  in 
gathering  the  fruit.  Even  a  net  is  not  advisable,  as  the  fruit  in  that; 
case  is  deteriorated  from  over-ripeness,  and  if  the  fruit  have  to 
remain  in  the  fruit  room  after  gathering  for  a  few  days  it  is 
superior  to  that  falling  from  the  trees.  The  trees  after  the  fruit 
is  fathered  may  be  placed  outside  as  advised  for  Apricots,  they 
bemg  thoroughly  syringed  to  free  them  of  red  spider,  &c  Trees 
planted  out  ought,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  them,  to 
be  syringed  every  evening,  and  water  afforded  the  roots  to  main- 
tain the  foliage  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Plum  frees  swelling  off  the  fruit  must  be  well  supplied  with 
water  at  the  roots,  and  liquid  manure  up  to  indications  of  ripen- 
ing, when  a  somewhat  lessened  supply  is  desirable,  syringing  at 
that  time  ceasing,  or  the  fruit  will  crack  and  be  poor  in  flavour  as 
compared  with  those  that  are  ripened  under  drier  or  more  favour- 
able circumstances ;  but  late  kinds  of  Plums,  as  also  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  to  be  well  supplied  with  water  and  syringed  every 
evening.  JPlum  trees,  when  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  should  be 
placed  outside  in  a  sunny  situation,  cleansing  the  foliage  vrith 
water  from  the  garden  engine. 

Pear  trees  in  pots  when  in  duplicates  may,  as  regards  a  portion 
of  the  trees,  be  placed  outside,  indeed  there  are  very  few  Pears 
that  are  not  improved  in  flavour  by  placing  them  in  the  open  air 
to  ripen  j  and  with  a  view  to  prolong  the  season  of  some  early 
kinds,  that  at  most  keep  but  a  few  days  after  being  ripe,  a  portion 
of  the  trees  may  be  placed  behind  a  north  wall,  thereby  retarding 
the  ripening  of  particular  varieties. 

Grapes  growing  over  the  pathway  or  orchard  houses  will  now 
be  ripening.  The  syringing  in  their  case  must  cease,  the  laterals 
being  kept  well  stopped,  they  should  also  have  a  good  watering 
at  the  roots  ;  but  other  descriptions  of 'fruit  trees  should  be  kept 
somewhat  dry  at  the  roots  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity  with- 
out withholding  water  so  excessively  as  to  cause  premature  falling- 
off  of  the  foliage  or  retarding  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  Not  mudi 
stopping  will  now  be  necessary,  but  it  must  still  be  practised 
upon  irregular  and  gross  growths,  and  superfluous  shoots  should 
be  removed  altogether.  Admit  air  abundantly  day  and  night, 
except  when  the  latter  is  cold,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  high 
win(&.  Wasps  and  birds  are  both  numerous  and  voracious  ;  they 
are  best  excluded  bv  hexagon  netting  over  the  ventilators,  the 
wasps  being  tempted  to  drown  themselves  by  hanging  soda  water 
bottles  outside  the  house  half  filled  with  sweetened  beer. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — It  is  fully  time  to  give  more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
flowering  and  other  stove  plants  in  conservatories,  as  the  nights 
at  this  season,  though  the  days  may  be  bright  and  hot,  are 
frequently  low  in  temperature,  in  which  case  tender  plants  should 
not  have  positions  very  near  the  ventilators,  or  those  should  be 
closed,  otherwise  the  effect  of  the  cold  will  seriously  affect  the 
plants.  A  cold  night  if  followed  by  a  hot  day  will  not  have  any 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  plants,  as  the  heat  will  induce  a  circulsr 
tion  of  the  sap  ;  but  if  the  days  are  also  cold  and  several  of  such 
succeed  each  other  the  sap  becomes  so  sluggish  as  to  tell 
disastrously  upon  the  plants.  In  such  weather  very  little  water 
will  be  required  at  the  roots,  yet  in  the  case  of  flowering  plants 
sufficient  water  must  be  given  to  maintain  the  freshness  of  the 
flower,  and  what  is  given  should  be  in  the  morning,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  85^^  to  90^.  It  is  advisable  to  employ  a  little  fire  heat  in 
cold  weather,  presuming  that  the  majority  of  the  plants  are  from 
the  stove,  but  if  other  plants  in  the  structure  are  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  extra  temperature  it  will  be  advisable  to  return  the 
plants  to  their  proper  quarters  in  the  stove. 

The  forwardest  of  autumn  and  winter-flowering  plants,  such  as 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora,  Poinsettias, 
Plumbago  rosea,  P.  coccineum  superbum,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans^ 
&C.J  will  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots.  Instead  of  shifting 
the  plants  into  larger  pots  afford  weak  liquid  manure,  keeping 
the  plants  near  the  glass  in  a  low  light  house  or  pit,  affording 
free  ventilation  by  day  to  secure  stout  growth,  and  providing 
a  little  air  at  night,  which  has  a  decided  ripening  tendency;  but 
on  cold  nights  it  is  not  desirable  to  admit  air,  as  that  would 
be  a  means  of  bringing  off  the  lower  leaves,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  retain  if  possible,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but  to 
afford  the  vigour  essential  to  the  size  and  quantity  of  the  flowers. 
Stocks  of  the  above  or  similar  plants  that  were  struck  later  will 
be  in  free  growth,  and  must  have  every  encouragement  to  complete 
it,  but  on  no  account  allowing  them  to  suffer  for  water  at  the 
roots. 

Orchidi. — In  the  East  India  house,  now  that  the  weather  is  cold 

iand  the  sun  less  powerful,  a  closer  atmosphere  will  be  needed.  In 
dull  weather  the  moisture  must  be  lessened,  and  the  temperature 
maintained  at  75^  by  day  and  65^  by  night,  syringing  the  blocks, 
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aad  well  damping  the  house  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
employing  the  shading  only  to  prevent  the  sun  scorclmi^  the 
foliage.  Everr  encouragement  should  be  given  to  Aerides, 
PhalffinopseS)  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  Acj  as  regards  growth,  any 
check  being  inimical  to  the  growth  of  the  leaTes.  See  that  the 
sphagnum  in  the  pots  or  baskets  of  Fhalssnopsis  does  not  become 
sodden,  or  the  leaves  soon  show  symptoms  of  distress.  Dispense 
with  shading  altogether  in  the  Cattleya  house  ;  they  cannot  have 
too  much  light  to  secure  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  upon  which  depends  the  flowering  strongly.  Some  Orchids, 
as  Dcmdrobiums,  Oncidinms.  Cattlevas,  Iiselias,  Barkerias,  and 
Spidendrums,  &c.,  if  not  well  ripened  do  not  flower  satisfactorily. 
Plants  that  are  suspended  should  be  over  the  pathvtrayj  or  in  such 
positions  that  the  arip  from  them  in  watering  and  synnging  does 
not  fall  upon  those  growing  on  the  benches.  Calanthes  repot, 
employing  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  adding 
a  little  old  cow  dung  and  some  pieces  of  charcoal  about  the  size 
of  a  hazel  nut.  GoHod  drainage  must  be  provided,  keeping  the 
plants  about  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pots.  If  the  soil  has 
become  sour  the  plants  should  be  shaken  out  carefully  and  the 
roots  washed  in  tepid  water.  As  flowers  are  becoming  scarce 
evexy  care  should  be  taken  of  plants  in  bloom,  keeping  them  from 
damp,  those  nearest  the  glass  being  most  affected.  Cattleyas 
labiata,  Harrisoni,  maxima,  crispa,  and  the  guttata  type  will 
flower  from  now  up  to  antamn,  and  with  Odontoglots  will  maintain 
an  effective  display. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Francis  is  Arthur  Dickson  A  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 
— Cataloffue  of  Dutch  flower  Roots. 

Lorenzo  Bacaud,  Freule  k  la  Puerta  de  Santa  Encracia,  Zara- 
gosa. — OenertU  CcUaioffue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Rosea,  if  c. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors," 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
chat  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as 
doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Is  THB  Stbawbsrrt  A  FRUIT  OR  A  Bkrrt  ?  (//.  2>.)-— The  Strawberry 
is  neither  a  fruit  nor  a  berr j  in  the  trae  botanical  senae  of  these  terms.  The 
true  froit  of  the  Strawberry  axe  the  small  seeds  that  are  found  sprinkled  on 
the  outside  of  the  fleshy  receptacle,  the  latter  being  popnlariy  termed  a  beny. 

YUkB  LeatKS  discoloured  i Amateur), —The  Vines  producing  them 
were  extremely  Tigoroos,  and  caused  them  to  develope  abnormally.  Less  sap 
is  snpplied  to  them  now,  and  the  excesasiTe  growth  conaeqnently  is  defective 
in  colour. 

Walthav  CB0.SS  YlKE.r-^A  Gardiner  **  wishes  to  have  the  opinions  of 
practical  men  who  have  cultivated  this  Vine.  We  will  publish  any  opinions 
oommnnlcated  to  us. 

Prach  TRSb  Dytsq  (5ni«r).— No  one  could  decide  which  is  the  pro* 
teble  cause  without  seeing  the  tree. 

Flower  seeds  and  Roots  for  Tasmania  (E.R.P.).—Ot  seeds  send 
Fotentilla,  Aquilegia,  Antirrhinum,  Campanula,  Auricula,  Bocooiila,  Carna- 
tion, Pink,  Picotee,  Ganna,  Cyclamen,  Foxglove,  Dianthus,  Delphinium, 
Geum,  Ferula,  Fraxinella,  Hclianthus,  Lathyrus,  Pentsiemon,  Polyanthus, 
Giant  Cowslip,  Pyrethnun,  Sweet  William,  Viola,  Wallflo\i-er— all  fine  hardy 
perennials,  and  most  of  them  having  several  fine  varieties  wliich  any 
good  seedsman  can  supply.  Of  bulbs  and  dried  roots  we  should  send  a 
collectioii  of  herbaceous  PsBonies,  some  Ixias,  Sparaxls,  Tritomas,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  GladiolnaeB,  Liliums,  Irises,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Narciasusesy 
and  Dahlias. 

Culture  of  Clianthus  Dajipieri  (AtutraHan).—Saw  the  seed  in 
February  or  March,  using  3-inch  pots,  aad  for  soil  a  rich  mixture  of  tur^ 
loam,  leaf  soil,  silver  sand,  pounded  charcoal,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  very 
fibrous  peat  if  possible  ;  if,  however,  the  loam  is  thin  and  fibrous  the  peat 
may  bo  dispensed  with.  Place  one  seed  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  plunging 
them,  in  a  lively  bottom  heat,  lifting  the  pots  up  on  the  surface  when  the 
plants  are  visible  and  are  growing  freely.  Water  carefully.  Repot  as  soon 
aa  tbe  roots  tonch  the  sides  of  the  poto,  taking  especial  oaie  to  keep  the 
bottom  of  the  stem  slightly  above  the  surface,  inattention  to  this  causing 
the  freciuent  lossea  of  young  seedlings.  After  rejwtting  they  may  be  taken 
to  an  intermediate  house  or  vinery  at  work,  and  as  the  plants  gain  size  and 
tununer  advances  they  may  be  removed  to  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  where 
they  should  have  plenty  of  light  and  air. 

FIG  TREE  in  Pots  (A  Ymtng  Oardmer).— After  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is 
gathered  the  trees  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  syringing,  and  if  need 
be  sponging  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  3  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  affording  water  plentifully  to  the  roots  and  syringing  repeatedly, 
placing  the  trees  in  a  wann  part  of  the  house  with  a  view  to  aooelerate  the 
perfecting  of  the  second  crop,  though  to  do  so  perfectly  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  separate  structure,  where  with  good  treatment  they  will  ripen  a 
crop  of  fruit  late  in  the  season,  which  is  very  acceptable. 

Kaistko  Sarracenias  from  Seed  (if.  B.  WaVter).— This  seed  soon 
loses  its  vitality,  and  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  received.  Half  fill  a 
pan  with  broken  potsherds,  and  fill  nearly  to  the  rim  with  a  mixtiue  of  half 
fibrous  peat  and  half  sphagnum  moss  with  a  little  silver  sand.  On  this  sow 
the  seed,  which  leave  uncovered,  and  lay  a  sheet  of  glass  upon  the  top  of 
the  pan  or  use  a  bellglass,  and  plunge  the  pan  to  tlie  rim  in  a  lively  bottom 
faeai^  such  as  MelcMis  or  Fines  are  growing  in,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
fall  below  80°.  The  seed,  if  kept  constantly  moist,  will  germinate  in  about 
a  month,  and  when  the  young  plants  have  made  a  few  roots  pot  them  in 
similar  compost  in  small  pots. 


Transplanting  a  Laroe  Camellia  (/.  Tr.).>-The  best  time  for  trans- 
planting your  large  Camellia  is  when  the  flowers  fade,  so  as  to  have  it 
settled  in  its  new  quarters  before  the  new  wood  growth  appears.  As  this 
quickly  follows  the  fading  of  the  flowers  yon  must  be  prompt  in  order  to 
give  as  little  oheok  as  possible  to  the  plant.  Pay  espeeial  case  to  watering, 
syringing,  and  shading  in  the  following  summer. 

Pruning  rhododendrons  (fr%if«JiMO>— It  i&  too  late  to  prune  Rho- 
dodendrons this  year,  it  should  be  done  immediately  after  the  flowers  fade. 
Wild  Chenrics  are  budded  just  like  a  Rose.  No  more  time  should  be  lost,  as 
it  is  getting  somewhat  late;  the  operation  may,  however,  be  done  now 
sncoesefnlly. 

Grapes  not  Keeping  (C.  TF.).— Throw  open  the  ventilators  day  and 
night  now,  and  as  autumn  draws  on  and  the  weather  becomes  dull  and  damp 
cloee  the  ventilators  at  night  and  employ  a  little  fire  heat.  Keep  the  bunches 
free  from  dripping  moisture,  let  the  air  circulate  freely  among  them,  and  the 
fruit  will  remain  in  excellent  condition  for  two  or  three  months. 

snRUBS  FOR  A  Fence  near  Large  IHebs  iff.  R.  waiW).— There  are 
no  better  shrubs  for  your  pmpose  than  Hollies  and  Rhododendrons ;  both  are 
handsome  evergreens,  and  both  answer  well  near  and  under  large  trees. 
MiJco  a  fence  of  strained  iron  wire  outside  your  avenue  with  a  permanent 
groMing  fence  of  common  green  Holly  with  a  belt  of  Rhododendrons  inside. 
If  there  are  any  spaces  fully  open  to  sun  and  air  turn  them  to  account  for 
mixed  groups  of  such  choice  shrubs  as  Bays,  Laurustinus,  Golden  HoUy, 
Ribes,  Spiraas,  Escallonias,  Berberis,  Arbutus,  Daphnes,  Skimmias,  Fer- 
uettyas,  Lilacs,  Weigelas,  Box,  and  Portuguese  LaureL 

Black  Aphis  (il.if.).— We  think,  upon  examination,  you  will  find  the 
insect  now  infesting  your  Roses  and  flower  beds  is  not  a  thrips,  but  is  an 
aplds.  Sprinkle  all  infested  growth  with  clear  tobacco  water  of  an  evening 
after  the  sun  is  set,  using  3  ozs.  of  tobacco  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Repeat 
this  a  few  times  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  nights,  and  you  will  have  no 
further  trouble. 

Vinegar  Plant  {A.  A.  AT.).— The  Vinegar  Plant  is  a  species  of  fungus 
which  comes  upon  the  suriace  of  stale  vinegar  in  the  guise  of  a  film.  Now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  obtain  it  by  leaving  a  little  vinegar  in  the  bottom  of 
a  cruet  or  small  bottle  and  throwing  in  a  little  ooane  brown  sugar.  The 
film  will  soon  make  its  appearance,  and  must  remain  undisturbed  till  it  be- 
comes sufficiently  thick  to  bear  removal.  Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  coarse 
brown  sugar  and  halt  a  pound  of  treacle  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and 
when  it  is  cool  put  the  plant  into  it.  The  plant  will  float  and  soon  cover  the 
entire  surface,  and  the  liquor  will  become  vin^^sr  in  about  two  months.  It 
answers  best  in  a  jar  with  a  lid  to  exclude  air,  and  the  jar  should  stand  upon 
a  shelf  in  the  kitchen  or  in  a  warm  cupboard.  The  vinegar  is  strained  and 
bottled  when  ready,  and  the  entire  plant  or  portions  of  it  again  used  for 
making  a  fresh  supply. 

SUMMER  Management  of  Libonia  floridunda  (/ii«m).— After  Libo- 
nias  have  done  blooming  in  spring  they  shoitld  be  gradually  hardened,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  May  they  may  be  pruned,  shaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  for  the  summer  in  an  open  border.  Here  they  make  a  strong  bushy 
growth,  and  are  taken  up  and  repotted  about  the  third  week  in  September, 
or  a  little  earlier  in  the  north,  placed  in  a  close  pit  or  frame  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  then  taken  to  their  winter  quarters  in  the  grreenhouse.  The  answer 
to  **  Australian  "  contains  the  information  you  require  about  Clianthus. 

Training  Marechal  Niel  rose  (ir.  ir.  i?.).— We  do  not  quite  under- 
stand your  sketch,  but  presume  that  A  is  the  top  and  B  the  bottom  wire,  the 
wires  being  stretched  horizontally  one  above  the  other  like  those  of  a  fence. 
If  you  stop  the  shoot  when  it  reaches  the  wire  A  we  do  not  think  it  would 
put  forth  laterals  to  furnish  the  lower  wires ;  it  would  certainly  not  do  so 
this  season,  but  would  simply  produce  shoots  at  the  top.  So  far  as  we  can 
understand  the  position  of  the  plant  and  wires  we  are  inclined  to  recom- 
mend that  the  shoot  grow  this  season  without  being  stopped.  We  would 
then  depress  it  considerably  before  fresh  growth  is  made  in  the  spring — in- 
deed, would  bring  it  to  a  horizontal  position  along  the  lowermost  wire,  and 
would  shorten  it  then  at  the  point  you  propose,  stopping  it  now.  The  aboot 
being  horisontal  the  buds  would  break  regularly,  and  would  supply  laterals 
for  each  wire,  which  could  be  occupied  by  placing  the  parent  shoot  in  the 
vertical  position  required.  By  allowing  the  plant  to  grow  freely  this  year 
you  will  encourage  root-action,  which  will  induce  a  correspondingly  strong 
growth  next  year.  If,  however,  the  plant  is  very  strong  you  may  stop  it 
now  about  the  wire  c,  so  as  to  produce  laterals  for  fnrcdshing  c,  D,  and  B 
this  year,  leariug  wires  B  and  A  to  be  occupied  next  year.  It  all  depends  on 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  plant  as  to  which  is  the  preferable  plan  to 
adopt.  Your  great  point  to  aim  at  is  to  have  the  growth  on  wire  E  in  ad- 
vance of  that  on  the  wires  above  it,  or  your  trellis  will  not  become  covered 
at  the  bottom.  The  easiest  and  perhaps  the  quickest  way  of  covering  the 
space  you  require  would  be  to  let  the  shoot  grrow  imcheoked,  then  train  it 
along  the  bottom  wire,  and  from  it  train  shoots  vertically  across  the  wiies 
to  the  top. 

Dbstroting  red  Spider  (J/".  G.  M.).—The  mixture  is  not  neutralised 
by  the  lime  sinking  to  the  bottom ;  it  usually  sinks,  a  fllm  rising  to  the 
surface.    The  quantity  of  lime  you  use  is  not  material. 

Bullocks'  Blood  for  Roses  (/rf*m).— Dilute  one  gallon  of  blood  with 
seven  gallons  of  water,  and  apply  to  the  roots  when  the  flower  buds  ars 
showing. 

Sowing  Carnation  Seed  (,A.A.  if.).— The  seed  may  be  sown  now,  but 
we  doubt  if  the  plants  will  flower  next  year  ',«they  wiU,  however,  make  fine 
plants  for  flowering  in  1880.  Sow  now  in  rich  light  soil,  either  in  pans  or 
in  the  open  border,  and  keep  the  soil  moist  and  shaded  until  the  seedlings 
appear,  and  then  keep  them  well  protected  from  slugs.  Dianthus  Hedde- 
wigii,  if  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  present  month  and  the  plants  axe 
protected  during  the  winter,  flowers  early  in  the  summer  following ;  but 
seed  is  usually  sown  in  the  spring,  the  plants  flowering  the  same  season. 

Mushroom  bed  not  Producing  (/dm)  .—Either  the  spawn  was  not 
good  when  inserted  in  the  bed,  or  the  bed  was  not  in  the  right  condition  for 
the  spreading  of  the  mycelimn.  It  was  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet 
or  too  dry.  You  must  make  a  new  bed  and  insert  fresh  spawn.  You  will 
find  full  instructions  in  *'  Work  for  the  Week  "  in  the  present  number.  The 
withered  flower  and  leaf  appear  to  be  those  of  a  Lantana. 

Cuttiko  Melons  {/nqutrer).— As  soon  as  the  fruit  commenco>(  cracking 
round  the  stalk  it  may  be  cut.  If  the  aroma  is  powerful  the  fruit  may  be 
severed  from  the  plant  even  if  no  cracking  is  perceptible. 

Names  of  Plants  (ir.  Crick).— h  Yucca  fliamentoea;  2,  Le^cesteria 
f ormosa ;  8  is,  we  think,  a  Coma^  and  4  a  Mahonia,  probably  M.  japonlca. 
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We  do  not  name  plants  from  leaves  only.  (J.  W.  ColMf).—l,  Veronica 
Hendenoni ;  2,  Euonymus  japonicns  fol.  anr.  varfegatis.  {Arthur  MiUi).— 
Lathyms  sylTestris. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,   PIGEON,  AND  BEE   CHRONICLE. 


HARVESTING  OF  BARLEY. 


Wk  have  made  the  harvesting  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  the 
subject  for  separate  articles,  as  there  are  certain  circnmstances 
in  connection  with  the  securing  of  each  of  these  crops  which 
differ  in  some  materia]  points.     Although  each  of  them  stands 
in  an  important  position  connected  with  the  profitable  manage- 
ment of  the  home  farm,  yet  they  have  a  different  value,  not  only 
for  use  as  grain  produce,  but  also  for  straw  and  fodder  purposes. 
In  the  harvesting  of  winter  barley,  which  is  a  strong  and  robust 
kind  of  grain  with  a  short  thickset  ear,  and  coming  ripe  as  it 
does  very  early  and  before  the  wheat  crop,  it  does  not  require 
different  management  in  harvesting  from  the  wheat  crop,  and 
there  is  usually  but  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  favourable 
harvest    for  it,  especially  as   the  grain   is    only  required    for 
mealing  purposes  or  to  'sow  in  admixture  with  fodder  crops 
like  vetches.    The  straw,  also,  is  not  generally  used  for  fodder, 
it  being  long  and  strong,, and  is  best  adapted  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  wheat  straw  is  applied,  including  thatching,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  very  wiry  and  durable  when  harvested  with 
care  and  thrashed  by  one  of  Clayton  <&  Shuttleworth's  machines, 
which  deliver  the  straw  from  the  machine  as  straight  and  un- 
injured as  reeds.    The  usual  sorts  of  barley  used  as  a  spring- 
sown  crop  for  the  best  purposes  may  be  said  to  consist  only  of 
two  distinctive  varieties,  or  rather  having  two  separate  objects 
in  view,  which  refer  to  soil  as  well  as  the  purposes  to  which 
the  grain  is  applied. 

The  strong  coarse-growing  barleys,  such  as  the  Red-bearded 
American  and  the  Long-eared  Nottingham,  both  of  which  are 
well  adapted  for  high  cultivation  and  deep  alluvial  soils,  may 
be  usually  harvested  with  less  trouble  and  cam  than  the  Golden 
Melon  and  Chevalier  varieties.    The  two  former  kinds  being  long 
and  stiff  in  the  straw  may  be  the  more  easily  tied  into  sheaves 
after  being  cut  with  the  reaping  machine ;  but  the  two  latter 
sorts,  which  give  the  best  samples  of  malting  grain  grown  in 
the  kingdom,  are  chiefly  grown  upon  the  light  and  kind  soils 
are  short  and  soft  in  the  straw,  and  the  more  easily  become  laid 
and  twisted  about,  making  it  difficult  to  cut  by  the  reaper  and 
more  difficult  still  to  tie  into  sheaves.    It  is,  however,  desirable 
for  all  sorts  of  barley  to  be  tied  into  sheaves  and  set  up  in  stocks 
if  clean  and  straight-grown,  more  especially  in  a  showery  season  j 
because  when  cut  and  left  on  the  ground  when  there  is  clover 
amongst  the  crop,  it  being  then  all  exposed  to  alternate  rain  and 
sunshine,  it  inevitably  becomes  stained  and  discoloured  :  whereas 
when  once  it  is  cut  and  tied  in  the  dry  and  properly  shocked 
taking  care  to  set  the  sheaves  well  out  at  the  bottom  and  the 
tops  carefully  settled  in  together,  it  will  endure  a  great  succession 
and  long  continuance  of  adverse  weather  without  serious  injury 
Only  the  outside  of  the  sheaves  is  then  exposed,  and  consequently 
only  a  portion  of  the  grain  wDl  be  steined ;  it  may,  therefore,  be 
ultimately  secured  as  a  malting  sample.    The  only  objection  we 
have  ever  found  to  tying  barley  and  setting  it  up  in  shock  U 
that  it  kills  the  clover.    Now  in  the  case  of  an  oat  crop  with 
clover  the  shocks  of  oats  may  be  moved  every  few  days  ir  the 
weather  is  bad  without  serious  injury  to  the  grain,  and  thus 
relieve  the  clover  seedlings.     Not  so  with  barley,  because  in  a 
showery  season  its  removal  would  be  fatal  to  the  sample  as 
malting  grain ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  remains  in  shock  without 
removal  until  carted  to  rick  it  kills  the  young  clover  plants 
under  the  shocks.     It  thus  becomes  a  question  of  cropping— 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  sow  clover  in  barley  as  a  rule.     We 
think  not,  and  that  the  barley  intended  to  furnish  malting  grain 
should  be  sown  without  clover  seeds  with  it.    We  have  another 


strong  objection  to  clover  in  barley,  because  we  think  the  growth 
of  the  two  crops  together  interferes  with  the  plumpness  of  the 
grain,  and  that  in  the  mixed  soils  of  the  country  the  barley 
would  produce  a  much  better  malting  quality  in  the  absence  of 
the  clover  seeds.    We  have  no  doubt  that  this  opinion  is  shared 
by  the  majority  of  the  practical  farmers  j  but,  unfortunately,  the 
conditions  of  farmmg  as  drawn  in  the  leases  upon  various  estates 
compel  the  tenant  to  sow  clover  and  grass  seeds  in  the  Lent 
com.    We  also  find  that  on  many  estates  in  the  hands  of  practical 
land  agents  that  such  matters  are  gaining  more  attention,  being- 
altered  by  giving  more  liberty  of  action  to  the  tenant  as  to  the 
mode  of  cropping,  not  only  in  this  but  in  various  other  important 
respects. 

The  state  in  which  the  barley  crop  is  found  at  the  commence- 
ment of  harvest  is  very  much  affected  by  the  previous  crop.    For 
instance,  when  barley  is  grown  after  roots  fed  off  by  sheep  the 
crop  will  be  generally  vezy  uneven,  for  where  the  stock  feed  the 
roots  upon  the  land  in  wet  weather  the  barley  crop  is  sure  to 
suffer  and  grow  with  great  irregularity.    The  crop  will  be  found 
to  be  best  in  bulk  and  sample  where  the  roots  had  been  fed  in  dry 
and  favourable  weather,  and,  unfortunately,  the  best  and  worst 
parts  of  the  produce  cannot  often  be  harvested  separately.    In 
those  cases  where  a  line  can  be  drawn  so  as  to  cut  and  tie  the 
best  portion  of  the  crop  and  cart  it  to  rick  or  barn  separately,  it 
is  advisable  to  do  so,  as  sometimes  the  best  malting  barley  would 
fetch  as  much  as  lot.  per  quarter  more  than  that  only  fi.t  for 
mealing  purposes. 

The  time  of  cutting  barley  is  of  far  more  consequence  than 
other  grain,  for  whereas  wheat  and  oats  are  benefited  by  early 
cutting,  on  the  other  hand  barley  should  (if  malting  g^in  is- 
required)  never  be  cut  until  both  straw  and  corn  are  dead  ripe. 
This  is  usually  indicated  by  the  ears  hanging  down,  and  the  giain 
being  not  only  hard  but  the  skin  shrivelled  on  the  back  of  the 
grain.  If  it  is  cut  early  the  grain  becomes  steely  and  only  adapted 
for  grinding  purposes.    The  question  of  straw  of  barley  is  only  a 
secondary  mattef ,  as  we  value  it  but  little  for  feeding  purposes 
unless  it  is  short  in  growth  with  a  quantity  of  clover  in  it,  well 
secured  without  rain,  as  we  prefer  wheat  or  oat  straw  for  chaff- 
cutting  for  horses  and  cattle.    The  use  of  the  reaping  machine 
with  self-binder  is  of  less  use  for  barley  than  for  other  grain,  as 
it  seldom  is  delivered  straight  enough  to  tie  in  good-shaped 
sheaves;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  in  unsightly  bundles.    Nor  can 
we  recommend  the  wire-tying  for  barley,  as  the  wire  interferes 
sadly  with  the  feeding  value  of  the  straw.    Much  of  the  barley 
is  this  year  very  much  laid  and  twisted,  so  that  it  cannot  be  cut 
with  the  scythe  without  cutting  off  too  many  ears.    We  there* 
fore,  in  some  cases  must  resort  to  the  fagging  hook  as  the  best 
way  of  saving  the  most  com  and  having  the  grips  in  the  best 
order  for  tying.     Many  persons  object  to  the  tying  of  barley 
because  of  the  extra  expense,  but  it  is  only  in  the  payment  for 
cutting  and  tying,  all  the  work  afterwards  being  done  not  only 
at  less  cost  but  with  much  greater  celerity.    The  loading  and 
carting  to  rick  takes  less  time ;  the  rick  is  better  and  quicker 
made,  particularly  if  made  round  ;  after  the  rick  is  made  it  takes 
less  thatch,  does  not  require  to  be  whipped  outside,  the  butts  of 
the  sheaves  only  require  to  be  shaved  close.    Again,  when  it  is 
thrashed  it  is  much  less  work  to  haul  to  the  machine  than  loose 
com,  and  much  more  quickly  thrashed  and  disposed  of.     The 
question  of  usage  of  waggons  or  carts  is  still  a  disputed  point 
amongst  the  farmers;  they  say  waggons  are  best  on  hillsides- 
They  probably  are  better  than  the  carts  with  head  and   tail 
ladders  ;  but  in  our  opinion  nothing  is  so  good  in  carting  com  of 
any  sort  as  the  low-set  harvest  frames  or  skeleton  carts,  as  they 
are  easier  to  load  and  unload,  and  not  so  likely  for  the  loads  to 
fall  off  going  to  and  fro. 


WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
Ilorte  Labour  will  consist  principally  of  carting  the  crops  of 
pulse,  grain,  and  second-cutting  clover  to  stack ;  there  will  be,  of 
course,  short  intervals  of  tillage,  such  as  preparing  the  land  for 
stubble  tumips,  mustard,  or  rape,  as  may  be  required,  according  to 
soil  and  the  rotation  of  management.    We  will,  however,  take  this 
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oocasion  of  referring  to  other  aninial  power  for  tillage  of  the  land, 
and  allude  to  the  working  of  oxen,  although  it  ib  notoriona  that 
steam  power  on  the  larger  farms  occupies  the  attention  of  farmers 
entirely  aa  supplementary  power  to  that  of  horses,  and  rerj 
properly  so.  We  can  well  recollect  the  time  in  our  business  when 
jiteam  power  was  not  available  as  it  is  at  present ;  we  cannot  there- 
fore entirely  ignore  the  use  of  oxen  as  a  supplementary  power  in 
tillage  in  the  autumn  portion  of  the  year.  This  brings  us  to  the 
point  of  how  the  extra  power  can  best  be  obtained,  as  there  are 
certain  circonustances  existing  in  almost  eveiy  district  which  may 
prevent  the  application  of  steam  power,  with  the  customary  ad- 
yantages  attaching  to  it.  In  such  cases  we  therefore  recommend 
that  oxen  maybe  used  with  advantage.  The  best  sort  of  animals 
for  working  on  the  land  are  the  Sussex  and  North  Devon  breeds ; 
aometimes,  however,  we  have  known  Shorthorns  used,  but  the 
fiuaaex  breeds  are  strong,  powerful,  and  good-tempered  animals, 
easily  broken  in  and  inured  to  work.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  I>eyons,  except  that  they  are  not  so  powerful ;  but  the  Short- 
boms  are  not  always  to  be  dex>ended  upon  as  to  temper,  besides 
-which  they  are  more  commonly  fatted  at  an  early  age. 

The  plan  we  propose  is  to  purchase  on  the  eve  of  harvest,  say 
about  July  20th,  three  oxen  which  have  been  broken  to  the  collar 
for  every  100  acres  of  arable  land  a  farm  ma^  contain,  and  continue 
them  in  work  attached  to  the  scarifier  during  the  whole  time  of 
harvest  after  the  first  clearance  of  com,  and  until  the  time  for 
wheat<sowing  arrives,  up  to  which  time,  the  horses  of  the  farm 
having  assisted  the  oxen  in  autumn  tillage,  the  work  will  be  in  a 
forward  state,  and  the  oxen  will  then  assist  the  horses  in  helping 
forward  the  wheat  season.    After  the  wheat-sowing  is  completed 
the  oxen  and  horses  may  join  in  the  work  of  fallow -plou^hmg  all 
the  land  which  had  been  previously  autumn-tilled  and  intended 
for  root  crops  the  follovt-ing  season.    The  work  will  then  be  for- 
ward enongk  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one  horse  upon 
©very  100  acres,  or  in  other  words  to  employ  three  horses  instead 
of  four  as  usual.    The  result  of  this  scheme  of  cultivation  is  that 
except  by  the  use  of  steam  power  the  land  will  be  more  forward 
than  by  any  other  mei&ns,  and  at  a  less  cost  than  by  employing 
the  usuaI  number  of  horses  during  the  year. 

To  make  this  plan  profitable  we  propose  that  the  oxen  shall  be 
fed  during  the  period  of  work,  say  four  months,  at  the  same  cost 
in  food  as  the  horses  ;  three  oxen  will  then  cost  the  same  in  keep- 
ing as  one  horse  for  the  twelve  months,  and  when  fed  in  this  liberal 
manner  they  will  not  only  be  strong  in  their  work  but  will  improve 
in  value  from  20*.  to  SOt.  each  during  the  four  months,  whereas 
the  horse  during  the  twelve  months  would  have  depreciated  in 
value  from  £3  10*.  to  £4.  The  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
this  mode  of  proceeding  are  obvious.  The  root  land  will  be  all 
tilled  in  the  autumn,  and  done  at  moderate  cost ;  and  when  the  ! 
oxen  have  done  the  work  assigned  them  they  will  be  in  improved 
condition,  and  will  pay  as  much  as  any  steers  that  can  be  bought, 
to  be  put  into  the  boxes  to  fatten  off  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
weeks  from  the  time  of  completing  the  work  of  tillage. 

Band  Labour  will  now  be  fully  employed  in  the  harvest  field  , 
and  stacking  the  com ;  there  may,  however,  be  intervals  of  damp  { 
weather  when  the  men  may  be  employed  in  hoeing  late  turnips  ' 
and  the  women  in  singling  the  roots  oehind  the  hoers.    Hedge  and 
border  trimming  will  also  be  done  at  odd  times,  when  harvest  work 
is  delayed.    The  shepherd  can  seldom  find  time  to  do  any  harvest 
work,  as  he  will  usually  be  fully  employed  with  his  flock  m  various 
ways.    The  newly-purchased  lambs  will  have  to  be  shorn  before 
the  end  of  the  montn,  and  if  this  to  some  persons  is  a  new  idea  we 
recommend  them  from  our  own  experience  to  try  one  half  of  the 
lambe  shorn  and  the  other  half  remaining  in  their  wooL    Let  them 
all  be  kept  together  and  fed  alike  until  February  or  March,  and 
sold  at  the  same  time  ;  it  will  then  prove  the  advantage  or  other- 
wise of  shearing  the  lambs.    The  herdsman  must  now  look  to  his 
yearling-off  heifers,  and  have  a  well-bred  voung  bull  ranning  with 
them  in  the  meadows  every  day,  in  order  that  they  may  bring  their 
first  calves  in  the  May  month.    Whilst  the  heifers  are  feeding  the 
meadows  at  daytime,  it  is,  however,  a  much  safer  plan  to  remove 
them  at  night  time  to  lie  in  a  dry  pasture  or  on  to  arable  lea 
ground,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  "  quarter  evil "  when 
the  meadows  are  situated  below  the  fog  level  if  allowed  to  remain 
at  night  time,  because  we  often  get  a  white  frost  in  such  meadows. 


E.8nelL  ANT  OTHBB  FRENCH.— 1,  a  W.Gibbs.  3,  J.  W.  Hlbbert.  POLAKDS. 
—U T.Norwood.  2, 0. W. Boothby.  LEGHORNS,— l.C.W'.Glbbs.  S, Bradbury 
Brog.  BANTAMS.— ^tocitie^—l.W.F.Entwisle.  9,T.  Ponting.  Brown  Red, 
—1  and  2,  W.  F.  Entwlsle.  Any  other  variety. —l,  Hev.  F. Tearle.  2,  T.  F.  Phelps. 
8,  E.  Snell.  ANT  OTHER  VARIETY^l,  H.  Fickle?.  3,  J.  Ashworth.  DUCKS. 
—1  and  8,  E.  Snell.  Selling  class.- Cocl:.— i,  Lady  G wydyr.  2,  Mrs.  Breeae. 
8,B.Newbltt.    ^<^m:— 1  and  S,  J.  A.  Ulcks.    2,— Schelp. 

PIGEONS.— CARRIERS.— Coel:. -Cup  and  S,  J.  Baker.  2,  R.  A  Pratt.  Ben,— 
1,  J.  Baker.  3,  J.  U.  Smith.  8,  B.  A.  Pratt.  P0UTER&— 1  and  2,  J.  Baker. 
TVMBLEBS.— Short-faced,— I,  J.  M.  Braid.  2,  J.  Baker.  Ifot  Short-faced,—!,  H. 
W.  Bruno.  2,  J.  Barnes.  OWIA—EnalWu—l  and  2,  J.  Baker.  FANTAILB.- 1, 
J.  F.  Loveraldge.  2,  Miss  A  £.  WarhnrsL  TviiBircs.— Blue  or  Silver.— U  G. 
Webster.  2,  J.  Baker.  Any  other  eolour^l,  G.  Webster.  8.  J.  Baker.  ANT- 
WERPS.— 1,  T.  S.  Kemp.  2,  G.  P.  Gowlng.  DRAGOONS.— JJ/u^  or  Silver.— l,  J. 
U.  Smith.  8.  — Ln8h,jun.  Any  other  variety.—!,  J,  Atklna.  2,  J.  Baker.  ANT 
OTHER  VARIETY.— 1  and  2,  J.  Baker.  SELLING  CLASS^l,  H.  Daoey.  2»  J. 
Barnes.   3.  B.  A.  Pratt. 

Judges. — Poultry:  Mr.  J.  Long,  Hitchin.  Pigeons:  Mr.  P.  H. 
Jones,  Fulham. 


CHESHUNT  AND  WALTHAM  ABBEY  POULTRY 

SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  August  8th,  when  the  following  prizes  were 
awarded: — 

POULTRY^DORKWas*— C(Oe*.— 1,  E.  Snell.  2.  A.  J.  Page.  Ben.— I,  H.  C. 
Fellowes.  2,  E.  Snell.  COCHlN8^Coc*.-Cup  and  ^Lady  G wydyr.  a,  Mrs. 
Breeze.  Hen,-l  and  2,  Lady  Qwydyr.  8,  A.  Todd.  BRAHMA^^r*.-C'ac<-. 
—I,  L.  a  C.  B.  Norris.  2,  Mrs.  Breeze.  Ben.— I.  L.  C.  C.  R.  Norrls.  2,  Dr. 
Holmes.  Light^Codt.—l,  P.  Haines.  2.  Lady  Gwydyr.  Ben^l,  P-  Haines. 
2.  W.  Howjurd.  8,  Lady  Gwydyr.  SPANlflH.-Coc*.-l.  R.  NewbltL  2.- 
Schelp.  /f«i^l,J.Wooda.  2,  W.  D.  Prosser.  Qpi^-Black  ot- Bf-ownRed.- 
CocJt.-h  H-  B.  Martin.  2,  J.  Colgrove.  Ben.— I,  B.  Wlnwood.  2,  T.  D.  B.  Raw- 
Mijs.  Any  other  vaHely.-U  J.  Colgrore.  2,  H.  E.  Martin.  HAMBURXlHa.- 
Ooldenrspangled^h  S.  E.  Harris.  2.  J.  Ash  worth.  Silrer-nannfleiLr-h  J- Ash- 
worth.  ^  R.  Mewbltt.  Oolden-penciUed.—lt  J.  Ashworth.  2,  J.  T.  Cable, 
ailter-peneiUed^lt  E.  SnelL   2,  J.  Ashworth.   H0UDAN8.-1,  C.  W.  Qlbbs.   2. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

It  Ib  often  said,  and  we  helieve  with  much  truth,  that  we  are 
apt  in  England  to  '*  lock  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen."    Any  public,  especially  anj  international  undertaking,  is 
sure  with  us  to  be  got  up  on  a  grand  scale,  and  as  sure  to  be 
carried  out  in  no  nig^irdlj  spirit ;  still  it  verj  freauentlj  happens 
that  many  small  matters  of  detail,  which  may  in  tnemselves  seem 
iririal  and  unimportant,  are  not  duly  considered  beforehand,  and 
consequently  some  undertaking  which  apparently  goes  off  with 
eclat  does  not  prove  really  satisfactory  to  those  particularlyand 
intimately  interested  in  it ;  and  behind  the  scenes  it  is  said,  **  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  such  and  such  a  matter  was  not  before  thought  of, 
for  had  it  been  otherwise  the  success  of  the  affair  nught  have  been 
real,  and  not  seeming  only."    This  has  been  the  case  in  inter* 
national  meetings  of  various  kinds  where  courtesy  prevented  ex- 
posure.   All  the  world  knows  by  this  time  that  a  grand  agricul- 
tural show  is  to  be  held  in  London  next  year,  and  that  there  is 
every    prospect    of  its  being   an   international  one ;  it  is  also 
rumoured,  and  we  have  reason  to  think  the  rumours  not  unfounded, 
that  a  show  of  poultry  will  be  included  in  the  programme.    This 
being  the  case  we  shall  endeavour  beforehand,  and  not  when  it  is 
too  Tate,  to  point  out  some  of  the  conditions  which  to  us  appear 
essential  for  the  success  of  an  international  show.     It  would  be 
affectation  to  conceal  the  fact  that  most  of  those  are  suggested 
to  us  by  the  experience  of  the  late  Paris  Show.     That  that  Show 
was  not  a  success  and  was  not  well  managed  can  no  longer  be 
a  secret.    Indignant  letters  of  complaint  about  it  daily  reach  us, 
and  the  columns  of  one  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  filled 
with  them.    As  far  as  we  know  the  most  successful  English  ex- 
hibitors, who  might  naturally  be  biassed  in  its  favour,  were  not 
satisfied,  and  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  all  honours  and  prizes 
not  to  have  sent.    The  English  judges  were  highly  annoyed  at 
man^  things  both  during  the  Show  and  since ;  and,  lastly,  the  loss 
of  birds  through  death  by  starvation  and  fatigue  on  the  return 
journey  seems  to  have  been  simply  enormous.    Did  exhibitions 
ordinarily  entail  a  tithe  of  this  suffering  on  the  poor  creatures 
exhibited  nothing  would  ever  induce  us  again  to  exhibit  a  living 
thing ;  and  had  tne  whole  taken  place  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
there  would  have  been  a  host  of  defendants  in  the  Courts,  with  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  as  plaintiffs.   All 
this'can  now  only  be  regretted,  not  avoided ;  timely  warning,  how- 
ever, and  reasonable  forethought  may  prevent  the  chance  of  such 
a  disaster  in  this  country. 

We  will  begin  with  the  very  beginning — ^viz.,  the  schedule  of 
prizes.  A  schedule  for  a  show  in  which  foreigners  are  invited 
to  compete  should  not  be  drawn  up  without  consultation  with 
eminent  fanciers  of  the  nations  most  likely  to  enter.  Nations 
have  their  tastes  and  prejudices  as  well  as  inmviduals,  and  if  these 
are  not  previously  taken  into  consideration  differences  or  dis- 
appointment will  infallibly  ensue.  It  would  be  truly  dishearten- 
ing and  unsatisfactory  to  a  Frenchman  or  a  Belgian  to  be  told 
^  Your  bird  is  in  its  way  by  far  the  finest  in  the  class,  but  it  is 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  English  taste,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  noticed."  Where  national  tastes  are  utterly  different,  or  where 
the  same  names  signify  birds  with  totally  diff^nt  characteristics 
in  different  countries,  matters  can  alone  oe  satisfactorily  arranged 
by  previous  consultation  between  connoisseurs  of  tne  various 
nations  to  be  represented.  Then  as  to  the  translation  of  the 
schedule  when  once  drawn  up,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
should  be  done  by  people  who  have  some  slight  special  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  For  instance,  in  the  Paris  schedule,  or  ratiier  its 
English  translation,  a  class  was  devoted  to  Hamburghs.  Natu- 
rally English  fanciers  sent  specimens  of  all  five  kinds  recognised 
here  as  fiambnrgha  ;  but  in  French  Hamburghs  include  but  two 
of  these  five,  while  two  others  should  have  been  in  the  Any-other- 
class  limbo,  and  the  fifth,  Blacks,  should  not  have  been  sent  at 
all,  at  least  if  their  owners  did  not  wish  to  hear  their  pets  run 
down  as  mongrels. 

Again,  the  question  of  judges  is  an  important  one.  It  seems 
but  natural  that  in  an  international  show  various  nations  should 
be  represented  among  those  who  award  the  prizes.  Still  there  are 
practically  great  difficulties  in  carrying  out  this  theory  from  the 
deadlock  which  occurs  where  national  tastes  are  opposed ;  and 
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eTen  supposing  the  question  to  be  decided  in  the  affirmatiTe.  a 
farther  doubt  arises  as  to  whether  particular  classes  should  oe 
given  to  the  foreign  judges,  or  whether  they  should  be  on  a  mixed 
board  with  those  of  the  country.  Much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides;  but  whicheyer  course,  however,  be  adopted,  we  should 
strongly  advise  that  the  names  of  those  to  adjudicate  upon  each 
class,  or  the  exact  composition  of  any  board  of  judges,  should  in 
fairness  be  announced  before  the  entries  close. 

Next  to  the  question  of  the  schedule  and  of  the  judges  comes 
that  of  the  conveyance  of  the  birds  to  and  from  the  show  and  of 
their  treatment  during  it.  Whenever  any  general  Invitation  is 
given  to  foreigners,  as  a  matter  of  national  courtesy  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  render  their  journey  or  the  transit  of  their 
property  as  easy  as  possible.  The  Paris  'Exhibition  being  a  State 
affair,  such  matters  were  probably  more  easy  to  arrange  than  they 
would  be  when  any  private  society,  however  eminent,  invited 
competition.  Still,  u  the  cost  of  foreign  exhibits  cannot  be  en- 
tirely defrayed,  at  least  it  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  occasion  no 
unreasonable  cost  and  as  little  trouble  as  possible  to  the  exhibitors. 
Snglish  exhibitors  were  struck  by  the  liberality  of  the  provision 
in  the  French  schedule  that  all  specimens  should  be  conveyed 
free  of  cost  both  ways  between  the  frontier  and  the  Exhibition  ; 
but  in  practice  this  reg^ation  proved  most  delusive,  for  firstly 
the  railway  officials  were  so  ignorant  of  it  that  some  exhibitors 
had  notwithstanding  to  pay  high  rates,  and  also  the  free  pass  was 
alone  for  such  trains  that  the  unfortunate  birds  and  their  attend- 
ants had  to  start  ftx>m  London  one  whole  week  before  the  Show 
began,  and  the  return  journey  was  performed  in  an  equally 
leisurely  fashion,  so  that  to  our  own  knowledge  dozens  of  beau- 
tiful birds  succumbed  on  it  to  hunger  and  fatigue,  or  directly 
after  it  to  exhaustion.  It  would  be  easjr  for  whatever  society 
wishes  to  have  a  really  international  meeting  to  arrange  special 
times  at  which  all  birds  should  be  sent  to  two  or  three  named 
foreign  porta,  and  to  send  men  to  such  ports  to  receive  them  and 
bring  them  over  with  all  expedition. 

Then  as  to  their  treatment  while  at  the  show.  Not  only  should 
this  be  scrupulously  careful,  but  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear 
to  exhibitors  beforehand  what  food  and  accommodation  will  be 
provided.  If  the  French,  or  Italian,  or  Belgian  mode  of  feeding 
18  different  to  our  own  let  this  be  discovered,  and  let  foreign 
exhibitors  be  invited  to  send  proper  food  with  their  birds.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  English  birds  m  Paris  not  only  was  no  food  at  all 
procurable,  but  no  drinking  vessels  were  provided,  and  some  of 
the  English  attendants  had  to  go  out  to  buy  the  latter. 

These  are  broadly  some  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  con- 
siderations for  the  promoters  of  any  international  show.  We  do 
not  here  advocate  the  holding  of  such  a  show,  but  if  one  be  un- 
dertaken, as  seems  possible,  for  our  national  credit's  sake  let  it  be 
well  carried  out.  We  have  for  weeks,  amid  many  reports  which 
annoyed  and  astonished  us,  refrained  from  criticising  in  a  captious 
manner  the  late  Paris  arrangements ;  but  at  least  their  utter 
breakdown  in  a  country  generally  celebrated  for  its  organisation 
may  serve  as  a  grave  warning  to  us  as  a  nation  to  attempt  nothing 
of  the  kind  without  previously  counting  the  cost,  and  if  we  do 
attempt  it  to  leave  no  matters  of  detav,  however  seemingly  un- 
important, to  the  chance  of  the  hour. — C. 

VARIETIES. 

Some  substantial  donations  recently  made  to  the  fund  for 
holding  a  great  agricultural  Exhibition  in  London  next  year  bring 
the  total  amount  up  to  £7000.  The  Show  is  to  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  under  the  presi- 
dency of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

For  the  Winchester  Poultry,  Bog,  and  Flower  Show,  on 

the  14th  and  15th  inst.,  there  are  entries  of  Pigeons  and  poultry 
850,  and  of  dogs  180. 

We  have  for  some  time  been  surprised  to  see  no  advertise- 
ment of  an  Oxford  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  this  year.  We 
regret  to  learn  that  there  is  much  chance  of  this  popular  meeting 
falling  through  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  members  of  the 
Town  Council  to  allow  it  to  be  held,  as  previously,  in  the  muni- 
cipal buildings. 

August  12th  is,  says  the  Agricultural  Gazette y  about  the 

last  day  of  the  year  upon  which  turnips  may  be  sown  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  succeeding.  To  persist  in  sowing  later  entails  a  con- 
siderable expense  per  acre  in  seed,  labour,  and  manure,  and  the 
result  is  often  most  miserable.  We  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  the 
young  turnips  above  the  Bwrface  before  the  20th  of  the  month,  and 
before  they  are  six  weeks  old  cold  and  even  frosty  nights  may 
sadly  interfere  with  their  development.  Another  objection  to  late 
BOWing  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  land,  for  in 
most  cases  it  is  advisable  to  clean  stubbles  from  couch  rather 
than  to  hastily  plant  them  with  a  catch  crop,  such  as  late  turnips. 
Certainly  in  seasons  such  as  1868, 1870,  and  1874,  when  roots  have 
failed,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  occupying  com  stubbles  with  late 
turnips,  and  we  would  be  loth  to  fix  a  date  at  which  to  discon- 
tinue sowing.  But  the  present  season  has  been  peculiarly  kind  to 
roots.    There  is  a  good  prospect  of  winter  keep,  not  only  in  the 


form  of  Swedes  and  turnips,  but  also  in  hay,  and  the  better  poU 
will  be  that  of  cleansing  land  from  weeds  rather  than  attempi 
to  raise  a  still  greater  quantity  of  fodder. 

The  storms  of  the  last  few  days,  says  the  Farmeri'  Gtiz* 

although  beneficial  to  the  pastures  and  root  crops,  which  vi 
much  required  rain,  have  kept  the  harvest  work  back,  and  we  f< 
in  many  districts  have  injured  the  crops.    Should  the  heavy  ra: 
continue  the  consequences  will  be  serious,  but  should  fine  weatht 
now  make  its  appearanceM>erhaps  nearly  as  much  good  as  hs 
will  have  been  caused.    There  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  r* 
crop,  and,  combined  with  the  abundant  and  well-got  hay  crop,  tl 
prospect  for  winter  keep  is  exceedingly  favourable.    We  onl 
now  require  a  month's  nne  weather  for  harvest  work,  and  tl 
agricultural  year,  we  believe,  will  be  completed  in  a  satisfacto: 
manner.    Although  at  one  time  the  prospect  was  gloomy  and  tl 
situation,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  almost  desperate,  it  has  so  mn( 
improved  that,  with  the  return  of  fine  weather,  it  will  probab!  ^ 
prove  the  best  season  we  have  experienced  for  several  years  paatj 

Extra  ORD  IK  ART  Pigeon  Flight  prom  Reading 

Brussels. — ^Mr.  J.  W.  Barker,  of  18,  Rupert  Street,  New  To 
sends  us,  says  the  Readwg  Mercury ^  particulars  of  an  extraordin 
Pigeon  fly  from  Reading  to  Brussels.  He  writes  : — In  Belgi 
Pigeon  flying  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  national  pastime,  and  one 
the  most  successful  at  this  amusement  is  Mr.  Barker,  an  Englis 
man.  Last  week  he  sent  me  some  of  his  young  Pigeons,  and  wii 
them  sent  five  adults  to  be  liberated  to  fly  back  to  Brussels.  The;, 
reached  me  at  Reading  quite  safely  about  mid-day  on  Thursday^ 
the  25th  ult.,  and  in  the  evening  were  minutely  inspected  by 
several  members  of  the  Reading  Ornithological  Society,  and  eac' 
bird  marked  with  the  Society's  official  stamp.  On  Friday  morning 
at  ten  o'clock  at  the  rear  of  the  biscuit  nictory  I  gave  the  five 
birds  their  liberty  in  the  presence  of  several  friends.  On  leaving^l 
the  basket  they  immediately  dashed  away  without  any  hesitation, 
and  at  a  great  speed,  in  a  straight  line  towards  home.  In  the 
evening  I  received  a  telegram  stating  that  all  the  birds  were  hom» 
before  four  o'clock,  and  giving  the  stamp  on  t  heir  wings.  What 
makes  this  flight  the  more  exlraordinai^  is  the  fact  that  the  bi 
had  been  tossed  only  twice  in  this  direction  before  coming  t 
Reading,  and  this  was  at  Poperinghe.  about  forty  miles  this  side 
at  Brussels  ;  they  have,  however,  haa  considerable  experience  in 
other  directions.  The  bii'ds  that  accomplished  this  surprising 
performance  have  been  returned  to  me  from  Brussels. 


HARVEST  FROM  FIRST-CROSS  ITALIANS  IN 

STEWARTON  HIVES. 

A  Pari.sh  Minister,  a  careful  apiarian  of  our  neighbourhood, 
writes  as  follows  on  7th  inst.: — ^^  I  write  to  say  that  I  have  noir 
taken  off  309  tbs.  of  first-class  super  honey  in  all,  and  that  I  have 
still  ten  boxes  to  remove.  I  estimate  the  contents  of  these  boxes 
as  at  least  120  lbs.,  so  that  my  super  harvest  will  amount  to  480  tot 
in  all  from  eight  hives.  I  shall  besides  have  a  great  deal  of  nm 
honey  in  September.  You  have  a  right  to  know  this,  for  it  ii 
certainly  to  your  very  kind  instructions  I  am  indebted  for  mr 
success.  Two  of  my  large  swarms  (first-cross)  flew  away  duTin); 
the  summer.  Mrs.  F.  has  got  the  one,  and  it  is  her  best  stock 
for  next  year,  and  I  saw  the  other  in  a  large  old  tree  yesterday 

at  S ,  near  K .    The  first-crosses  are  undoubtedly  the  bees 

to  breed  ;  but  I  see,  now  that  the  season  is  dull,  that  the  black 
bees  are  doing  nothing,  but  that  wherever  there  is  Lignrian  blood 
at  all  the  hive  is  active  and  adding  to  its  stores." 

After  such  a  deplorable  season  as  last  good  returns  are  cheering. 
Although  the  present  hot  summer  will  place  the  honey  yield 
above  an  average,  fitill  I  am  afraid  ultimate  returns  will  not  rival 
the  great  honey  season  of  1868,  nor  yet  that  late  but  wonderful 
bee  year  187G. — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-kbbpbr. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  BEES. 

South  Ejensington,  August  6th. 

All  honour  is  due  to  those  who  are  so  strenuously  endeavour' 
ing  to  introduce  the  modem  and  humane  system  of  treating  the 
industrious  bee,  and  who  in  spite  of  prejudice,  obstinacy  and 
ignorance  are  year  by  year  bringing  forward  the  results  of  ^their 
labours.  The  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  has  already  held 
its  exhibitions  at  the  Ciystal  Palace  and  Alexandra  Park,  and  this 
year  it  has  brought  together  the  bees,  bee  furniture,  and  all  the 
various  items  connected  with  them  at  South  Kensington  under 
the  distinguished  patronage  of  a  l.idy  who  is  ever  ready  to  help 
forward  in  every  good  woirk,  whether  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  her 

fellow  creatures  or  for  the  good  of  the  animal  creation the 

Baroness  Burdctt  Coutts.  The  da^  was  somewhat  an  unfortunate 
fixture,  for  as  the  railway  companies  delivered  no  goods  on  the 
Monday,  being  bank  holiday,  many  of  the  exhibits  were  rerj  late, 
and  consequently  the  work  of  judging,  Ac.  could  not  be  proceeded 
with  as  early  as  had  been  intended  j  but  tnere  was  a  great  muster 
of  apiarians  from  all  parts,  much  enthusiasm  was  displayed,  and 
much  useful  information  given.    Instead,  however,  of  going  into 
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minute  details  of  each  department  as  to  who  gained  prizes,  <S:c., 
vre  prefer  giving  a  few  general  observations  as  to  the  most  salient 
pomts  of  the  Exhibition. 

We  were  particularly  stmck  with  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  naodem  bar-frame  hives.  Not  only  has  the  straw  skep  disap- 
peared from  the  apiarians'  catalogue,  but  the  modifications  of  it, 
as  in  the  old  Woodbury,  have  also  vanished,  and  wood  is  now  the 
universal  material  of  which  hives  aie  made.  Improvements  on 
these  are  taking  place  every  vear,  and  in  the  Stewarton,  the  Phil- 
adelphia (Messrs.  Neighbour^  the  Standard  (Abbott),  Lee's  and 
others  we  seem  to  have  attained  all  that  is  needed.  Each  vear 
has  witnessed  some  improvement,  but  after  all  Abbott's,  which 
again  took  the  first  pri^e,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  wire 
pin  to  the  boxes  has  been  superseded  by  the  broad  shoulder, 
making  it  much  firmer,  and  various  internal  improvements  have 
been  added.  An  ingenious  plan  of  shutting  off  the  bees,  so  as  to 
prevent  swarming,  by  a  zinc  perforated  frame  seemed  to  be  very 
ingenious,  for  a  very  general  complaint  this  year  was  that  the 
bees  would  swarm.  Very  few  large  supers  were  exhibited,  and 
super  honey  was  by  no  means  plentiful ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
things  which  confirm  cottagers  in  their  prejudices. 

Another  prominent  point  was  the  universal  use  of  the  quilt. 
When  Mr.  Abbott  introduced  it  some  years  ago  it  was  denounced 
by  some  influential  bee-masters  as  an  American  invention  of  no 
use  whatever,  yet  now  we  find  it  in  nearly  every  hive,  and  expe- 
rience has  only  confirmed  the  good  opinion  expressed  concerning 
it  and  suggested  improvements.  Formerly  a  piece  of  carpeting 
was  used,  but  it  was  found  that  the  bees  disliked  the  woollen 
material  and  picked  it  to  pieces,  making  a  mess  with  it,  as  they 
will  do  with  tape  if  the  combs  be  tied  in  with  it  at  any  time. 
Hence  the  best  fabric  for  putting  next  to  the  bars  is  the  hair  cloth 
which  is  used  for  covering  the  strainers  used  in  kitchens.  It  is 
hard  and  yet  porous.  On  this  may  be  placed  carpeting  or  any 
other  woollen  material,  such  as  house  flannel,  which  will  keep  the 
hives  warm  during  the  winter.  It  is  very  convenient,  too,  for 
examining  the  hives  at  any  time :  and  when  they  have  to  be  fed 
a  hole  is  nutde  in  the  centre,  on  which  the  stand  for  holding  the 
feeding  bottle  is  placed. 

Then  again  there  was  a  very  general  use  of  the  zinc  adapters, 
by  which  when  supers  are  placed  on  the  hives  the  bees  have 
access  to  them  through  the  perforations  in  the  zinc,  which  are  of 
such  a  size  that  the  workers  can  alone  get  up,  the  drones  and  the 
queen  being  unable  to  get  through.    Latterly  the  oblong  perfo- 
rations seem  to  be  more  in  vogue,  but  they  hardly  seem  to  be  so 
effective  as  the  round.    There  seems  to  be  more  possibility  of  the 
queen  and  drones  getting  through,  and  moreover  it  does  not  rub 
off  the  pollen  as  the  round  does ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  it 
does  sometimes  happen  that  the  bees  will  not  return,  and  I  have 
found  in  one  of  mv  supers  this  year  a  good  quantity,  of  dead  bees. 
Hence  some  apianans  adopt  the  plan  of  cutting  a  small  hole  in 
the  super  to  let  the  bees  go  out  if  they  like  and  carry  out  their 
dead.    Why  tills  should  happen  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  for 
zn  other  hives  they  work  up  and  down  most  freely  and  seem  to 
fnd  no  difficulty  j  but  we  know  how  stupidly  bees  when  they  get 
into  a  greenhouse  will  persist  in  flying  up  and  down  the  glass  and 
eventually  killing  themselves,  although  the  sash  in  the  very  next 
division  may  be  wide  open ;  but  these  exceptional  cases  do  not 
detract  from  the  great  usefulness  of  the  zinc  adapter. 

Equally  general  is  the  use  now  of  the  sectional  supers ;  these 
were  shown  bv  Messrs.  Abbott,  Lee,  and  Home,  Mr.  Lee  taking 
the  prize  for  the  best  and  cheapest.  These  supers  are  very  valu- 
able, containing  from  1  tb.  to  2  lbs.  of  comb  each,  and  so  presenting 
comb  honey  in  a  saleable  form  to  the  public,  and  thus  meeting  one 
of  the  great  drawbacks  to  bee-farming  in  this  country.  There  is 
a  vast  quantity  of  trash  imported  under  the  name  of  Narbonne, 
Califomian,  and  other  honey,  of  which  a  great  portion  is  little 
better  than  syrup,  and  this  is  sold  so  cheaply  that  home-made 
honey  is  not  easily  got  rid  of.  When  people  go  to  Switzerland 
they  are  delighted  to  find  miel  en  rayon  on  the  breakfast  table, 
but  when  they  return  to  England  honey  in  the  comb  is  looked 
upon  as  "bilious,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  so  refused. 
W  by  do  not  our  Is^rge  pauper  schools  use  it  for  the  children  instead 
of  butter  ?  and  if  some  eminent  physician  would  only  act  as  a  bell 
wether  and  proclaim  honey  in  the  comb  to  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  complexion  the  family  would  soon  follow,  and  we  should 
find  it  then  on  every  breakfast  table  throughout  the  country. 
These  sectional  supers  are  excellent  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  Many 
persons  would  hesitate  to  buy  supers  of  20  lbs.  or  80  lbs.,  but  these 
handy  little  boxes  are  just  the  thing  to  take  home  without  any 
l)other,and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  destined  to  supersede  all  others. 
It  was  noticeable,  too,  that  all  the  toy  adjuncts  of  bee-keeping 
have  vanished.  There  are  now  no  elaborate  bee  houses  with  first, 
second,  and  third  storeys  ;  no  pagoda-like  structures  suggestive  of 
the  very  essence  of  cockneyism.  All  is  now  utilitarian,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  neatness.  Nothing  can  be  neater  than  the  hives 
of  Messrs.  Abbott,  Lee,  and  others,  but  it  is  at  once  seen  that 
the  object  is  use  not  ornament ;  and  as  they  are  now  made  with 
moveable  covers  each  one  can  stand  by  itself  protected  from  the 
weather,  and  thus  not  so  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  wax 
ucth,  spiders,  mice,  &c.,  as  when  they  are  in  houses. 


In  the  tent  the  manipulation  of  bees  according  to  the  new 
method  was  fully  explained  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  while  Mr. 
Abbott  and  other  bee-masters  showed  how  easily  bees  were 
managed.  Driving,  uniting,  transferring,  and  all  the  various 
methods  adopted  oy  modem  bee-masters  were  shown,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  visitors,  many  of  whom  evidently  seemed 
to  think  that  there  was  some  special  means  adopted  to  prevent 
the  bees  from  stinging.  Ligurian  and  British  bees  were  also 
shown,  and  an  admirable  observatory  hive  by  Mr.  Brioe  Wilson 
attracted  general  observation.  There  were  two  exhibits  deserv- 
ing especial  notice  j  one  a  Portuguese  hive,  exhibited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Scott,  an  experienced  bee-master,  ana  which  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  defecribcd  by  Virgil  in  the  "Georgics,"  and  some 
honeycomb  made  by  bees  in  the  Strand — partly  artificially  fed, 
partly  gathered  from  the  flowers  on  the  Embankment.  Altogether 
the  bhow  was  a  great  success,  so  much  so  that  it  is,  we  believe, 
in  contemplation  to  repeat  it  next  year  in  the  same  place.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  add  a  word  to  damp  the  ardour  of  our  friends, 
but  as  yet  do  not  see  that  we  have  made  any  inroad  on  the 
cottagers,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  old  straw 
skep  and  the  sulphur  pit ;  as  yet  it  is  the  few  who  have  seen  the 
advantage  of  the  modem  system. 

DRIVEN  BEES  AND  SUGAR-FED  STOCKS. 

"  H.  W.  S."  asks,  "  When  is  the  best  time  to  drive  the  bees  of 
old  stocks  with  a  view  to  take  their  honey  ?  "  As  many  other 
correspondents  have  been  of  late  asking  questions  on  the  subject 
of  driving  bees  it  may  be  well  if  we  take  up  the  subject  in  a 
general  way,  and  go  over  the  ground  in  these  notes. 

For  ten  years  we  have  not  lost  an  opportunity  of  commending 
sugar-fed  stocks  of  bees,  and  now  we  have  the  satisfaction  oi 
knowing  that  our  commendations  have  induced  many  working 
men  to  gather  together  the  condemned  bees  of  their  neighbour- 
hoods by  first  driving  and  hiving  them,  and  then  feeding  them 
into  stocks.  Many  of  the  men  who  thus  commenced  bee-keeping 
are  in  the  van  of  the  advancing  hosts  of  British  bee-keepers.  Ex- 
perience, which  is  the  shortest  way  to  knowledge  and  success 
has  put  them  in  the  front  rank  of  practical  apiarians  and  made 
them  what  they  are.  Many  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet 
driven  bees,  or  imited  swarms,  or  fed  them  into  stocks,  have  only 
to  begin  with  a  will,  for  all  who  do  so  succeed  beyond  their 
expectations. 

In  answer  to  "  H.  W.  S.,"  who  wants  to  know  the  best  time  to 
drive  bees  from  old  stocks,  we  have  to  say  that  nobody  can 
answer  the  question  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  for  seasons  and 
districts  difiier  much,  as  well  as  systems  of  management.  For 
instance,  bees  on  the  moors  in  August  gather  honey  fast  and  set 
thousands  of  eggs,  whereas  those  not  on  the  heather  generally  eat 
more  honey  than  they  gather  in  August,  kill  their  drones,  and 
cease  to  breed  for  the  season.  If  honey  is  the  first  and  only  con- 
sideration the  best  time  to  drive  bees  is  when  they  begin  to  eat 
more  honey  than  they  gather— in  other  words,  when  their  hives 
become  lighter.  Bees  on  the  clover,  generally  speaking,  begin  to 
lose  weight  early  in  August,  and  on  the  moors  early  in  September. 
But  the  question  of  brood  and  its  condition  in  hives  has  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  it  is  important,  for  the  bees  only  that  are  hatched  in 
autumn  survive  the  winter,  and  early  driving  may  destroy  much 
unhatched  brood.  When  it  is  meant  to  feed  the  driven  bees  into 
stocks  it  should  be  known  and  well  understood  that  early  driving 
is  advantageous  to  the  swarms,  for  in  August  they  build  combs 
faster  and  breed  more  readily  and  abundantly  than  they  do  in 
September  and  October.  It  is  easy  to  get  driven  bees  by  artificial 
feeding  to  build  combs  and  fill  them  with  brood  in  the  warm 
month  of  August  when  pollen  is  abundant.  As  autumn  advances 
the  disposition  to  build  combs  and  hatch  brood  becomes  less,  and 
hence  the  greater  difficulty  of  creating  good  stocks  late  in  the 
season.  Bee-keepers,  however,  possessing  a  fair  share  of  shift  and 
thrift  can  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties  of  management.  If 
hives  marked  for  honey  be  found  full  of  bees  and  brood  at  the 
commencement  of  August  four-fifths  of  the  bees  could  be  driven 
\vith  the  queens  from  each  of  them  into  empty  hives,  and  one- 
fifth  left  in  them  to  hatch  the  brood ;  thus  stocks  could  be  created 
in  August,  and  the  brood  of  the  honey  hives  hatched  by  the  re- 
maining bees.  •  The  removal  of  the  swarms  from  the  honey  hives 
would  save  much  of  the  honey  from  being  eaten,  for  bees  consume 
a  great  deal  in  August.  In  our  practice  we  do  not  follow  this 
plan,  though  we  are  miserly  in  our  treatment  of  autumn  brood. 
In  taking  honey  we  generally  drive  several  hives  at  the  same  time! 
and  drive  the  bees  wholly  out  of  the  honey  hives.  All  their  combs 
with  brood  in  them  are  speedily  and  carefully  cut  out  and  placed 
in  an  inverted  empty  hive,  some  on  their  edges,  some  on  their 
broadsides,  some  one  way,  and  some  another,  but  kept  asunder  by 
little  bits  of  wood,  so  that  bees  can  move  and  be  hatched  amongst 
them ;  then  we  throw  a  swarm  or  half  a  swarm  amongst  them  to 
hatch  the  brood,  and  thus  a  large  and  invaluable  stock  of  young 
bees  is  got  from  refuse  combs  to  enrich  stocks  for  winter  and 
spring  ;  a  board,  of  course,  is  placed  over  the  combs  and  bees  in 
the  inverted  hive  till  all  the  brood  is  hatdied.  The  reader  will  see 
at  once  that  by  this  treatment  there  is  no  destruction  of  11^,  no 
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sacrifice  of  brood,  and  no  waste  of  honej— everything  is  hus- 
banded to  the  greatest  advantage ;  but  the  time  of  driving  bees  or 
doing  this  work  most  be  left  to  the  bee-keeper  himself,  and  be 
determined  by  circumstances. 

Now  a  word  about  sugar-fed  stocks.  Some  fifty  ^ears  ago  I 
was  interested  by  an  experiment  with  a  swarm  driven  from  a 
straw  hive  in  the  month  of  September.  It  was  put  into  an  empty 
hive  and  fed  on  treacle  alone — ^not  golden  syrup  but  black  molasses. 
It  half  filled  the  hive  with  combs,  kept  its  bees  well  through  the 
winter,  and  became  a  good  stock.  The  knowledge  of  the  discovery 
tb&t  bees  can  build  combs  rapidly  from  su^^r  and  be  healthy  and 
live  to  a  good  old  age  while  eating  nothing  else,  cannot  be  too 
widely  circulated.  The  experience  of  every  season  gives  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  value  of  sugar-fed  stocks.  We  prefer  them  to 
swarm  hives  or  old  stocks.  Their  combs  are  young  and  sweet, 
and  while  being  erected  the  centre  ones  are  filled  with  brood,  and 
thus  almost  every  cell  in  six  or  seven  of  the  centre  combs  yields 
a  young  bee  in  August  or  September.  We  invariably  find  on 
■  examination  of  our  stocks  in  February  or  March  that  those  treated 
by  sugar-feeding  in  the  preceding  autumn  are  comparatively 
strong  in  population.  They  thrive  better,  too,  than  older  ones, 
for  their  combs  are  not  clogged  and  cloyed  with  pdllen.  We 
leave  it  to  the  doctors  to  tell  us  how  it  is  that  bees  gather  in 
Great  Britain  more  pollen  than  they  require,  but  we  notice  the 
fact  that  the  superabundance  found  in  old  combs  is  a  great  ob- 
struction to  the  bees  themselves  and  a  great  nuisance  to  bee- 
masters.  We  have  seen  more  than  three  cells  out  of  five  in  the 
centres  of  hives  rendered  useless  by  pollen  stored  in  them.  From 
another  cause,  too,  old  combs  are  objectionable.  Their  cell  walla 
become  thick  by  the  skins  or  pellicles  which  young  bees  leave 
behind  them.  Eveiy  bee  hatched  in  a  cell  leaves  a  coat  behind 
it,  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  cell.  Only  fancy  ten  such  coats 
being  left  in  every  open  cell  in  the  centre  of  hives  every  two 
years,  and  that  is  a  moderate  calculation  of  five  hatches  of  brood 
every  year. 

Much  is  being  said  by  a  certain  school  of  apiarians  about  the 
wisdom  and  economy  of  preserving  old  combs  and  saving  the 
bees  from  building  new  ones.  We  honestly  question  both  the 
wisdom  and  Uie  economy  of  such  practices.  Take  an  empty 
16-inch  bar-frame  hive  and  put  a  swarm  of  thirty  thousand  bees 
(or  6  lbs.  weight)  into  it.  Give  it  5*.  worth  of  sugar,  and  the  bees 
will  fill  it  with  combs  and  brood.  Forget  the  10  or  20  lbs.  of 
honey  in  the  combs  whence  the  bees  were  taken,  and  compare  this 
sugar-fed  stock  with  any  swarm  or  stock  hive  near  it.  Tnongh  it 
cost  only  5«.  to  create  it,  an  experienced  and  competent  judge 
would  probably  value  it  at  10*.  more  than  any  bar-frames  filled  in 
^e  usual  way. 

This  morning  a  working  man  came  from  Partington,  a  village 
five  miles  distant,  to  see  my  bees.  Some  hives  were  turned  up 
for  him  to  see,  amongst  these  three  sugar-fed  stocks  in  oourse 
of  creation,  which  greatly  astonished  him.  He  had  never  seen 
or  heard  oi  such  a  thing  before.  He  said  he  had  four  hives,  and 
he  left  me  saying  if  he  treated  his  bees  in  that  manner  he  would 
get  1  cwt.  of  honey  from  them  without  reducing  the  number  of 
his  stocks. 

To  "  H.  W.  S.,"  and  others  who  wish  to  take  the  bees  from  the 
honey  hives  and  feed  them  into  stocks,  let  me  say  in  conclusion 
that  size  of  the  swarms  should  determine  the  size  of  the  hives  in 
which  they  are  to  be  fed.  There  is  a  danger  of  using  hives  too 
large  for  this  work.  If  hives  are  not  nearly  filled  with  combs  in 
autumn  there  is  the  probability,  I  might  say  the  certainty,  of 
having  too  much  drone  comb  built  in  spring,  and  the  less  drone 
comb  we  have  in  stock  hives  the  better,  aa  drones  eat  honey  and 
gather  none.  Five  pounds  of  bees  put  into  a  IG-inch  hive,  and  fed 
with  20  lbs.  of  sugar  made  into  good  syrup,  will  nearly  fill  it  with 
combs  and  brood.  The  warmer  the  weather  is.  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  faster  the  combs  are  built.  All  tne  syrup  should  bie 
given  to  the  bees  in  fourteen  or  sixteen  days. 

The  easiest  and  best  way  of  giving  it  to  them  is  hj  placing  a 
flower-pot  saucer  or  other  dish  on  the  floor-board,  with  chips  of 
wood  in  it,  and  filling  it  every  night  through  a  9-inch  length  of 
half-inch  gas  pipe  running  through  the  hive  into  the  (fish. — 
A.  Pbttigrew. 

BEES  THIS  SEASON. 

Would  Mr.  Briscoe  kindly  give  a  little  further  explanation 
about  his  Stewarton  system  ?  I  take  it  a  Stewarton  consists  of 
three  stock  boxes,  but  that  the  three  are  seldom  used  the  first 
season,  as  he  states  that  he  has  only  two  used  with  the  swarm  he 
has  hived  this  season,  but  has  substituted  supers  for  the  third 
stock  box.  What  I  wish  principally  to  know  is.  Does  he  drive 
the  bees  into  one  stock  box  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  take 
away  the  other  two,  as  of  course  the  bees  would  have  plenty  of 
room  in  one  box  when  the  honey  season  is  ended  ?  Also,  Is  it  the 
lowermost  box  he  retains  and  takes  away  the  upper  one  ?  as  of 
course  the  largest  quantity  of  honey  would  be  in  them,  and  if 
there  is  not  enough  in  the  lower  one  for  the  winter's  supply  they 
can  easily  be  fed  up  to  it.  I  think  any  frame  hives  can  be  made 
to  work  on  the  same  system  as  well  as  the  Stewartons. 


Referring  to  his  honey  harvest,  I  took  last  week  from  a  stock, 
of  black  bees  in  a  stanoard  hive  54  lbs.  of  honeycomb  in  supers^ 
and  though  I  had  no  zinc  or  adapting  board  of  any  kind  between 
the  stock  box  and  the  supers  there  were  not  two  dozen  cells  in  the 
lot  tainted,  and  the  same  bees  are  now  filling  another  super  I  put 
on  when  I  took  the  others  off — not  bad  for  the  natives.  This  is 
my  second  year  with  Liguriana,  and  they  have  not  beaten  the 
blacks  yet,  but  I  think  the^  breed  faster  and  swarm  more ;  but 
this  is  not  much  advantage  if  you  can  only  keep  a  certain  number 
of  stocks  ;  however,  I  wiU  continue  giving  both  fair  trials  before 
I  fall  out  with  either. 

Beferring  to  the  Stewartons,  are  not  two  stock  boxes  quite 
sufficient  without  three,  and  when  the  two  are  full  add  the 
supers? — H.  J. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Rbkkwino  a  Fikld  of  Old  Lucbrnb  (O.  R.  P.,  a  SubscHber).—!!  thi» 
is  a  piece  of  land  where  spade  culture  can  be  availi^Ie,  and  the  old  lucerne  haa 
died  off  and  a  turf  of  sour  grass  left,  it  would  be  better  to  cut  the  tnrf  off 
with  a  spade  about  11  inch  in  depth,  and  bum  into  ashes  during  the 
present  autumn,  spreaa  the  ashes  with  a  fair  dreesing  of  yard  dung  or  town 
manure  in  additiou,  and  dig-in  the  same  deeply,  and  allow  Uie  land  tOTemain 
during  the  winter  and  take  the  changes  of  weather ;  in  the  spring  during  the 
month  of  April  shallow  dig  and  make  the  land  fine,  and  drill  at  13  or  14  inches 
apart  20  lbs.  per  acre  of  seed,  and  apply  with  the  seed  about  4  cwt.  of  bone 
superphosphate  per  acre ;  this  manure  will  soon  drive  the  lucerne  up  out  of 
the  way  of  the  weeds,  but  as  soon  as  the  lucerne  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
rows  let  the  ground  bo  hand-hoed  between  them,  and  the  weeds  in  the 
ro^-8  hand-pnlled.  If  it  is  best  adapted  for  horse  culture  let  the  land  be 
rafter-ploughed,  scarified  scroes,  and  the  old  turf  burnt  and  the  ashes  spreaxl, 
together  vrith  a  dressing  of  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre,  and  ploughed, 
with  a  deep  furrow,  and  allow  the  land  to  lay  during  the  winter  and  take  the 
frost,  &ci  in  the  spring  drag,  roll,  and  harrow,  and  obtain  a  fine  tilth,  and 
without  plougliing  again  drill  in  the  month  of  April  the  same  quantity  of 
seed  and  manure  per  acre  as  above  stated.  The  object  of  burying  the  ashes, 
and  manure  deep  in  the  soil  is  to  prevent  its  action  upon  the  growth  of  sur- 
face weeds,  and  to  secure  its  action  upon  the  deep-rooting  plants  of  lucerne. 
We  cannot  advise  the  growth  of  a  crop  of  potatoes,  as  it  involves  the  loss  of 
a  year's  growth  of  the  lucerne ;  if,  however,  the  land  is  very  foul  with  couch 
It  would  be  well  to  take  a  crop  of  potatoes,  which  should  have  a  dressing  of 
dung  or  guano,  and  after  lifting  the  potatoes  then  drill  with  lucerne  and 
the  manure  as  above  stated.  We  do  no^  however,  recommend  the  drilling  of 
lucerne  the  same  season,  unless  the  potatoes  were  an  early  sort  and  the  land 
cleared  both  of  crop  and  wee<lB  at  the  earliest  period.  We  advise  wide  drilling- 
because  the  space  between  the  rows  should  be  hand-hoed  or  horse-hoed  every 
autumn,  and  if  liquid  manure  is  not  available  apply  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  sodik 
per  acre  in  April  every  year. 
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REMARKS. 

7th.— Fine  day  on  the  whole,  although  rather  cloudy,  with  appearance  of 

rain  about  noon. 
8th.— Cloudy  in  the  flrat  part  of  morning,  but  afterwards  fine  and  bright. 
9th. — Fine  morning,  but  rather  hazy  afternoon ;  brighter  evening,  cloudy. 
lOth. — ^Very  wet  in  morning  ;  fine  bright  afternoon  ;  heavy  rain  b^gan  again 

in  evening  about  8.30,  with  one  flash  of  lightning, 
nth. — Fine  bright  morning,  though  occasionally  cloudy ;  rather  dull  after- 
noon ;  fair  evening. 
13th. — Alternate  heavy  showers  and  bright  sun  all  day ;  thunder  at  0 J5  P Ji.^ 

and  again  between  2  and  3  P.M. ;  fine  evening. 
I3th.— Heavy  showers  at  11  A.M.  and  0.20  P  J£. ;  fine  afternoon ;  wet  evening 
and  heavy  rain  in  night. 
Mean  barometer  rather  lower  than  last  week.    All  thermometric  mean 
values  above  those  of  last  week,  except  the  maximum  temperature  in  shade 
and  in  sun,  which  were  both  about  1°  below.— G.  J.  Symons. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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49^™  °^*'®^^**^°'**^®'^  ^^  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  72.2° ;  and  its  night  temperature 


METROPOLITAN  ROSE  SHOWS  OF  1878— 

A  RETROSPECT. 

y><J^^&^0  apology  is  needed  to  write  on  the  merits  or 
v?rMk>S^v;^  demerits  of  the  various  Roses  as  seen  ex- 
hibited during  any  season,  for  there  are 
numerous  readers  always  eager  to  gather  any 
information  respecting  their  favourite  flowers. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  somewhere  written  that 
everyone  could  learn  something  even  from 
the  humblest  working  man.  I  therefore  must  say 
the  same  as  your  able  correspondent  said  last 
;ek  on  &agrant  Roses,  that  *^  my  opinions  are  noted 
wn  and  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth." 
Before  commencing  to  review  the  cut  blooms  ex- 
hibited during  June  and  July  I  cannot  pass  by  my  old 
favoorites,  Roses  in  pots.  By  a  little  manipulation  and  extra 
attention  under  glass  the  season  for  Roses  can  be  greatly 
prolonged,  and  several  of  our  shy  bloomers  are  to  bet  had  in 
great  beauty  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots.  Rosee 
are  exhibited  in  pots  from  6-inch  pots  (32'b)  to  a  No.  1,  or 
the  largest  size  manufactured.  Plants  are  produced  carry- 
ing from  half  a  dozen  blooms  to  nearly  three  hundred. 
Great  skill  is  displayed  both  in  the  training  of  the  huge 
specimens  referred  to  and  in  the  growing  and  keeping  them 
in  robust  health  year  after  year ;  but  the  smaller  plants,  in 
my  opinion,  give  the  best  and  largest  blooms. 

Roses  grown  in  pots  are  generally  to  be  had  in  bloom 
during  March,  April,  and  May  ;  a  few  may  be  retarded  to 
um'te  the  indoQr-grown  blooms  with  those  grown  outside ; 
but  these  retarded  plants  generally  produce  Roses  wanting 
in  form  and  beauty,  unless  it  be  those  that  are  potted  from 
the  open  ground  m  November,  wintered  behind  evergreen 
hedges  with  the  pots  plunged,  and  the  plants  not  pruned 
untu  the  ordinary  time  of  pruning  the  out-of-door  Roses. 
It  is  from  plants  thus  treated  that  the  fine  banks  exhibited 
at  the  end  of  June  and  July  are  had.  Some  grand  examples 
of  these  were  shown  at  Richmond  on  the  27th  of  June  by 
Messrs.  Paul  •&  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 
from  their  Coombe  Wood  nursery.  Roses  in  pots  have  also 
been  shown  well  in  London  this  season  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  An  extensive 
collection  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show  at  the  end  of  April,  princi- 
pally grown  in  11-inch  pots,  a  size  very  suitable  for  exhi- 
oition  purposes.  Both  flowers  and  foliage  of  these  plants 
were  simply  magnificent ;  Madame  Willermoz,  La  France, 
Marie  Finger,  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  were  very  conspicuous 
for  their  size,  form,  and  beauty.  The  contest  between  those 
two  great  growers  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  and  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  in  the  following  month  at  the  Royal  Botanic, 
Crystal  Palace,  and  South  Kensington  brought  out  the 
larger-grown  plants :  in  each  case  Mr.  Turner  proved  the 
champion.  Tbe  enormous  and  glorious  bank  arranged  at 
the  latter  place  at  the  end  of  May  displayed  such  a  sight 
that  has  never  been  seen  before. 

The  collection  of  Roses  grown  in  12-inch  pots  and  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Turner  at  the  Crystal  Palace  contained  the 
finest  flowers  of  any  exhibited  this  year ;  the  plants  were 
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simply  marvels  of  perfection,  trained  close  down  to  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  more  after  the  way  that  the  Pelargonium  is 
exhibited.  Plants  of  this  stamp  do  not  take  up  much 
space  to  grow  them  nor  yet  to  convey  them  to  and  from 
the  exhibition.  The  season  for  Roses  in  pots  was  not  one 
of  the  very  best ;  the  months  of  January  and  February  were 
very  mild,  which  caused  the  plants  to  break  into  bud  earlier 
than  usual — in  fact,  all  through  the  season  it  was  a  matter 
of  retarding  Nature  rather  than  assisting  her  :  hence  the 
magnificent  bank  referred  to  of  Mr.  Turner's,  many  of  the 
plants  of  which  were  intended  for  Whit- week  at  Manchester, 
but  were  found  too  forward  for  that  date. 

The  cut-bloom  season  of  Roses  around  London  commenced 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  June  18th,  quickly  followed  by  the  Alexandra 
Palace  Show,  the  National  Rose  Society's  Show  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  Royal  Botanic  Show  of  July  10th  ;  and 
amongst  suburban  Shows  at  Richmond  on  June  27th,  and 
at  Bickley  on  July  13th.  At  each  and  all  of  these  Exhi- 
bitions both  nurserymen  and  amateui*s  contributed  largely. 

As  the  weather  has  much  to  do  with  the  result  of  achiev- 
ing success  in  growing  Roses  out  of  doors  it  may  be  well  to 
glance  through  the  season  of  1878.    January  and  February 
were  both  wet  and  mild,  and  by  the  first  and  second  week 
in  March  the  unpruned  Roses  were  quite  green  with  }W)ung 
shoots  principally  broken  from  the  uppermost  buds.    Now 
came  the  time  for  pruning,  which  dispensed  with  all  pre- 
vious growths,  and  the  plants  again  resumed  their  natural 
state.    Cold  winds  and  frosty  nights  followed  until  the 
early  part  of  April,  but  in  due  time- the  buds  broke  strongly 
and  from  then  until  May  grew  away  well.    The  "  knowing 
ones"  predicted  a  very  early  Rose  season,  but  the  early 
part  of  June  was  characterised  by  an  excessively  low  tempe- 
rature and  an  entire  absence  of  sunshine,  which  could  not 
fail  to  retard  the  swelling  of  the  flower  buds  and  even  to 
injure  them    in    some  localities.     I  recollect  reading  a 
meteorological  report  in  a  daily  paper  that  on  the  day  before 
the  South  Kensington  Rose  Show  the  temperature  in  London 
was  4°  lower  than  in  Iceland.     Under  such  circumstances 
it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that   the  entries  were  not 
as  numerous  as  we  often  see  them  at  the  early  London 
shows ;   nevertheless    there   was  a  very  fair  quantity  of 
Roses  staged,  and  some  remarkably  fine  and  fresh  blooms 
came  from  Salisbury,  Cheshunt,  Slough,  Bath,  and  various 
other  places.    Amongst  the  Salisbury  Roses  La  France  was 
particularly  fresh  and  beautiful,  also  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
General  Jacqueminot,  and  Marie  Baumann.    The  collections 
from  the  late  Mr.  Ke>Ties'  nurseries  were  without  doubt  as 
fine  and  fresh  as  any  they  have  exhibited  this  season  ;  their 
southern  position  and  light  warm  soil  gave  them  a  great 
advantage  for  this  date  over  all  other  competitors.    Several 
of  the  comparatively  new  Roses  were  very  conspicuous  in 
almost  every  nurseryman's  collection,  especially  Monsieur 
Gabriel  Tournier  exhibited  of  very  good  form  and  quality. 
Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas  was  also  very  prominent,  and  fully  main- 
tained the  good  opinion  I  formed  of  it  last  year  ;  it  is  also 
one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  but  I  may  here  remark  that 
that  good  old  Rose  Madame  Victor  Verdier  is  always  one 
of  the  first  in  the  field,  and  is  both  constant  and  free.     In 
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the  class  for  six  distinct  new  Roses  of  1876  and  1877  Madame 
Deverel,  Mons.  Gabriel  Toumier,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Oxonian,  Mrs. 
Baker,  and  Sultan  of  Zansibar  formed  Mr.  Paul's  selection, 
and  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  two  varieties 
raised  at  Cheshunt  were  the  cream  of  the  collection,  for  Mrs. 
Laxton  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  as  exhibited  were  splendid 
Iwth  with  regard  to  shape  and  colour.  I  shall  be  very  much 
surprised  if  Mrs.  Laxton  does  not  make  one  of  our  most 
constant  exhibition  varieties.  Oxonian,  another  new  English- 
raised  Rose,  flowered  very  eariy,  and  its  shell-like  petals, 
combined  with  its  great  substance,  will  render  it  a  great 
favourite.  It  is  also  a  Rose  that  is  not  easily  injured  by 
"heavy  rains.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  staged  at  this  show  a  richly 
coloured  claret-red  bloom  of  Dr.  Hogg,  very  distinct  AU 
agree  that  there  was  a  very  creditable  display  at  the  Alex- 
andra Palace,  but  unfortunately  I  was  prevented  from  being 
present.  1  am  also  told  that  Mons.  Gabriel  Toumier  as  shown 
there  was  very  coarse.  i..  i.       ^ 

From  the  18th  to  the  2oth  is  exactly  seven  days,  which  made 
a  great  difference  in  the  mean  temperature,  and  tropical  heat 
had  f  airiy  set  in.  The  maximum  heat  registered  in  many  places 
on  the  latter  date  exceeded  90P  in  the  shade,  and  the  nights 
were  correspondingly  hot.  Roses  that  were  mere  buds  in  the 
morning  were  full-blown  at  night,  and  those  cut  early  m  the 
morning  for  exhibition  displayed  coarse  eyes  before  there  was 
scarcely  time  to  set  them  up  in  their  proi)er  positions.  Very 
severely  was  this  felt  under  canvas  tents,  and  at  Richmond  the 
«lorious  blooms  sent  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  several  others 
from  a  distance  that  were  obliged  to  be  cut  overnight  were  all 
overblown  before  the  day  was  half  spent.  The  only  flowers  that 
liad  anything  like  a  respectable  appearance  towards  afternoon 
-were  those  which  came  from  Messrs.  Veiteh&  Sons  and  Messrs. 
Lee  from  their  Ealing  nursery,  which  were  cut  very  late  on  the 
morning  of  the  shov.  Messrs.  Lee  exhibited  at  Richmond  a  col- 
lection of  twenty-four  La  France  that  were  models  of  perfection, 
and  stood  all  day  unscathed.  From  these  observations  I  in  com- 
mon with  many  others  would  like  to  solve  the  problem.  When  is 
the  best  time  to  cut  ?  My  experience  is  that  blooms  cut  over- 
night invariably  stand  better  than  those  cut  very  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  show,  especially  if  they  are  covered  with 
a  very  heavy  dew  ;  but  blooms  cut,  like  the  Ealing  and  Coombo 
Wood  collections  after  the  sun  has  risen  some  few  hours,  will 
stand  a  better  chance  against  those  cut  overnight  in  times  of 
«uch  exceptional  heat.  Let  anyone  stroll  along  a  collection 
of  Roses,  say  from  two  to  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he 
will  find  numbers  of  fully  open  flowers  that  are  simply  grand  ; 
tut  if  those  blooms  are  cut  then  and  exhibited,  and  if  the  day 
proves  hot,  nothing  but  disappointment  can  follow.  Let  the 
iame  observer  also  notice  an  opening  bud,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  if  he  returns  again  he  will  find  a  fully  expanded  flower : 
so  that  the  solution  arising  to  my  mind  is  either  to  cut  while  the 
tlooms  are  warm  and  dry  on  the  previous  evening  or  after 
•the  morning  dews  have  left  them.  It  would  be  well  if  other 
growers  stated  their  experience  in  this  matter. 

To  continue  my  notes.    That  grand  tournament,  the  National 

Hose  Society's  Show,  was  held  when  great  heat  prevailed,  but 

canvas  was  admirably  arranged  to  come  very  low  down  towards 

the  boxes  ;  the  floors  had  been  well  saturated  with  water,  and 

the  whole  Show  was  refreshingly  cool.    It  could  not,  however, 

1)6  inspected  comfortably,  for  the  space  allotted  to  the  public 

was  far  too  narrow.    To  particularise  any  one  flower  from  such 

a  quantity  exhibited  will  appear  almost  invidious,  but  mention 

should  be  made  of  Souvenir  d'Elise,  for  it  was  almost,  if  not 

ouite,  the  grandest  Rose  in  the  whole  Exhibition.    A  box  of 

Capitainc  Christy  from  Mr.  G.   Paul  was  indeed  splendid. 

'  Mdlle.  Marie  Radv  was  also  magnificent,  and  as  for  Horace 

Yernet  and  Marie  Baumann  they  were  beautiful  m  the  extreme. 

Le  Havre  also  played  a  most  prominent  part,  as  did  several 

other  of  our  well-known  old  exhibition  varieties.  Before  passmg 

•from  the  Palace  Show  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  that  good 

-and  much-admired  Rose  Etienne  Levet  was  nowhere,  and  m 

almost  every  case  where  it  was  included  in  the  collections  it 

presented  a  bleached  appearance.    Francois  Michclon  has  not 

l)een  up  to  its  usual  standard  of  excellence  this  year. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  when  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  held 
their  Rose  Show,  the  weather  had  become  much  cooler,  and 
8om*»  heavy  rains  had  fallen  in  the  interval,  so  that  maiden 
blooms  were  shown  there  magnificently  by  several  nurserymen, 
notable  amongst  them  were  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Cranston 
and  Co.,  and!  have  never  seen  better  blooms  exhibited  any- 
where than  by  these  two  firms,  who  staged  enormous  flowers  of 
B-yjiJi^s   :Ij12,   LaDa::ho3se  de  Momv,  Louis  \an  Houtte, 


Madame  I^acharme,  Le  Havre,  Alfred  Colomb,  &c.  A  grand 
bloom  of  Jean  Sury  was  also  exhibited  both  in  Mr.  Paul's  col- 
lection here  and  on  the  following  Saturday  at  Bickley.  It  is  a 
Rose  sent  out  about  the  same  year  as  Horace  Vernet,  and  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Paul  a  deep  and  well-built  flower  of  excellent 
shape.  Messrs.  Paul  k,  Son  also  exhibited  at  this  Show  a 
basket  of  Alfred  Colomb  containing  exactly  one  hundred 
blooms  which  were  remarkably  fresh  and  fine.  This  gorgeous 
display  rivetted  the  attention  of  everyone,  and  when  H.R.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Teck  saw  them  she  was  so  enamoured  by  their  beauty 
that  Mr.  Paul  sent  them  to  her  as  a  present  after  the  Exhibition 
was  closed. 

At  Bickley  on  July  13th  I  noted  Jean  Soupert,  Pauline  Tala- 
bot,  and  General  Von  Moltke  as  very  promising  Roses  in  Messrs. 
Veitoh  &  Sons*  collection  ;  this  last  is  a  splendid  dark  Rose,  and 
is  spoken  very  highly  of  by  Mr.  Hills,  Messrs.  Vciteh's  Rose- 
grower.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  La  Duchesse  de  Moniy, 
Marie  Rady,  Jean  Sury,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  and  Louis  Van 
Houtte  in  admirable  condition. 

Madame  Sophie  Tropot  and  Louis  Pemct  are  two  good  addi- 
tions. They  have  been  exhibited  in  good  form  in  almost  every 
nurseryman's  collection  throughout  the  season.  Duchesse  de 
Yallombrosa  has  also  met  with  the  favouritism  she  deserves  as 
a  light  Rose,  and  amongst  newer  additions  Penelope  Mayo, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  all  English-raised  Roses,  have  exhibited  some 
very  promising  qualities.  The  very  best  white  Rose  yet  sent 
out,  not  a  Tea,  is  without  doubt  Madame  Lacharme,  which  has 
frequently  been  exhibited  of  both  extraordinary  size  and  purity 
this  season.  To  attempt  to  say  which  is  the  best  dark  Rose  I 
cannot,  for  the  Cheshunt  firm  is  growing  rich  in  them,  but 
Reynolds  Hole  and  Louis  Van  Houtte  will  not  be  very  far 
behind  in  competition.  Star  of  Waltham  will  hold  its  own  for 
many  years  to  come  ;  its  form  and  substance  can  scarcely  be 
excelled.  Royal  Standard  has  also  been  fine,  the  warm  weather 
evidently  suiting  it,  but  I  fear  its  beautifully  delicate  soft 
satiny  rose-coloured  petals  will  get  sealed  during  wet  summers. 
Jean  Soupert,  Jean  liabaud,  Abel  Carri^re,  and  Madame 
Prosper  Lang^er  may  be  considered  desirable  acquisitioDS 
where  a  collection  is  aimed  at 

The  tropical  weather  did  not  last  long,  but  sufficiently  to 
cause  the  cutbacks  to  be  in  bloom  almost  all  at  one  time ;  the 
wood  became  ripened  and  fresh  growths  bursted  almost  simul- 
taneously, which  are  now  giving  a  very  fair^supply  of  second 
blooms.— J.  W.  MOOBMAN. 


AUTUMN  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Owing  to  the  general  absence  of  fruit,  and  to  the  rains  that 
have  periodically  fallen  throughout  the  season,  the  grrowth  of 
fruit  trees  is  unusually  exuberant.  The  importance  of  summer 
pruning  has  been  pointed  out  and  much  has  been  done ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  more  trees  have  as  yet  received  little 
or  no  attention  in  the  matter  of  thinning  out  superfluous 
growth  and  exposing  the  foliage  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  to 
the  action  of  sun  and  air. 

The  importance  of  admitting  the  sun  to  the  foliage  of  fruit 
trees,  not  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots  but  at  the  base,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged.  It  is  only  by  inducing  the  formation  of 
perfect  and  fully  developed  foliage  at  the  base  of  the  shoots 
that  fruiting  spurs  can  be  formed.  Large  leaves  form  freely 
enough  in  the  crowded  and  shaded  portion  of  a  tree  ;  they  are 
inde^  often  larger  than  the  leaves  that  are  fully  exposed,  just 
as  the  growths  in  the  interior  of  a  tree  are  more  exuberant 
than  those  on  the  outside  ;  but  such  growth  is  useless,  and  its 
very  exuberance  is  caused  by  an  effort  to  gain  light  and  air. 
The  grossness  is  a  result  of  shoot  struggling  with  shoot,  and 
leaf  with  leaf,  in  an  attempt  to  emerge  Snva  the  semi-darkue^ 
of  the  tree's  interior,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  what  arc 
so  essential — ^namely,  light  and  air,  to  enable  the  foliage  to 
perform  its  natural  functions  of  assimilating  food  and  storing 
it  for  the  tree's  well-being,  and  to  render  it  really  healthy  and 
fruitful.  If  a  tree  is  let  alone  it  will  eventually  bear  fruit  on 
the  extremities  of  the  branches.  In  the  iMttle  for  existence 
some  shoots  will  assert  their  supremacy  and  the  weaker  will 
succumb.  Thus  it  is  that  so  many  trees  become  destitute  of 
bearing  wood  at  their  base  and  in  the  interior  of  the  heads. 

It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  intervene  in  this  battle  of  nature  by 
admitting  the  light  to  the  foliage  by  the  timely  and  judicious 
thinning-out  of  the  branches.  Hundreds  of  fnait  trees  are  at 
the  present  moment  crying  out  with  Goethe  for  "  h'gbt,  more 
light.''    Give  them  that  light,  and  in  due  time  they  will  gire  a 
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retum  bj  (weather  permitting)  regular  crops  of  fruit  over  the 
whole  extent  of  their  branches. 

All  trees  that  are  crowded  should  be  attended  to  now  by  having 
a  great  portion  of  the  shoot  removed  almost  entirely  rather 
than  by  shortening  systematically  the  whole  of  the  growths. 
At  no  other  period  of  the  year  can  the  operator  so  well  see 
'what  growths  should  be  removed  as  at  the  present  time.  Let 
them  be  removed  promptly,  be  they  large  or  small,  and  much 
g^reater  benefit  will  be  done  to  the  trees  than  can  be  effected 
by  any  amount  of  winter  pruning,  however  skilfully  the  work 
may  then  be  done.  The  wounds  made  by  the  knife  now  heal 
much  more  quickly  ihan  do  wounds  made  in  winter ;  and 
if  branches  are  severed  when  the  trees  are  in  a  growing 
state  the  foliage  remaining  takes  care  that  there  is  no  waste  of 
sap,  which  is  simply  diverted  into  other  channels  and  turned 
to  good  account  by  the  leaves  then  under  the  action  of  light. 

If  the  month  of  September  proves  bright  fruit  trees  may  ^et, 
with  such  aid  as  can  be  afforded  them  by  thinning  and  prunmg, 
mature  their  wood  and  perfect  fruit  blossoms  for  another  year ; 
but  if  the  trees  are  neglected  now  and  are  permitted  to  struggle 
for  the  light  they  are  seeking,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
they  will  in  any  reasonable  time  arrive  at  a  fruit-bearing 
state.— Amateur  Cultivatob,  Oxon, 


SHOW  PELARGONIUMS.— No.  2. 

Apabt  from  the  admitted  beauty  of  Show  Pelargoniums 
they  are  interesting  as  showing  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
improvements  that  may  be  effected  by  judicious  hybridisation, 
puring  late  years  varieties  of  the  Zonal  type  have  increased  as 
if  by  magic,  and  the  improved  forms  and  new  colours  that 
have  been  produced  have  excited  the  wonder  of  ordinary  cul- 
tivators.  So  rapidly  has  one  variety  of  this  section  succeeded 
another  that  the  advances  made  in  Show  Pelargoniums  have 
been  comparatively  overlooked.  The  improvements,  however, 
in  this  fine  section  are  none  the  less  decided  on  that  account 
Indeed  the  difference  between  the  original  parents  (if  they 
can  be  traced)  of  Shov^  Pelargoniums — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  loose  white-petalled  straggling  grower  P.  grandifiorum, 
and  the  lilac-purple  species  P.  cucullatum,  and  Uie  splendid 
Tarieties  now  in  cultivation — ^is  even  greater  than  the  dissi- 
milarity between  the  modem  Zonals  and  their  progenitors 
P.  zonale  and  P.  Inquinans.  No  flowers  in  cultivation  have 
^iven  a  richer  reward  to  hybridisers  and  cultivators  than  Show 
Pelargoniums,  and  no  flowers  even  now  give  a  better  retum 
for  care  and  skill  bestowed  upon  them  than  these  beautiful  and 
indispensable  greenhouse  plants. 

Whenever  a  supply  of  flowers  of  high  quality  is  desired  in 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer  months,  say  from  March  to 
July,  then  Show  Pelargoniums  must  be  grown.  The  Zonal 
varieties  are  simply  invaluable  during  the  same  periods,  indeed 
at  nearly  all  seasons ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  make  that  an 
excuse  for  not  growing  the  Show  varieties.  It  were  as  reason- 
able, even  more  so,  to  refuse  to  grow  Turnip  Radishes  on  the 
plea  that  the  long-rooted  sort  is  better,  as  to  contrast  the 
claims  of  the  two  sections  of  Pelargoniums  alluded  to.  They 
are  in  fact,  to  coin  a  word,  uncontrastable,  and  are  both  for 
exhibition  and  home  decorative  purposes  as  distinct  as  if  they 
belonged  to  two  genera. 

If  Show  Pelargoniums  have  been  "under  a  cloud"  for  a 
time  we  have  the  more  reason  to  feel  obligated  to  the  nursery- 
man-florist, Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough,  for  continuing  as  he  has 
done  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  these  plants.  Never 
once  does  he  appear  to  have  flagged  in  his  efforts  in  obtaining 
and  introducing  new  varieties.  He  had  faith  in  the  flower, 
and  a  flower  possessing  such  sterling  merits  as  this  was  not 
likely  to  deceive  him.  Once  again  it  is  rising  into  popularity, 
as  is  evident  by  the  increasing  demand  for  plants  made  on 
those  who  sell  them,  and  the  still  more  frequent  requests  for 
cuttings  made  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  give  them  away. 
I  have  ceased  giving  away  cuttings  indiscriminately,  having 
found  by  experience  that  plants  that  cost  nothing  are  often 
not  valued  at  half  their  worth.  If  flowers  are  really  loved 
they  will  be  purchased  by  those  who  have  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing them,  unless,  indeed,  money  is  loved  for  its  own  sake 
more  than  the  flowers  are  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  pleasure 
they  are  in  many  ways  capable  of  imparting.  But  many  lovers 
of  flowers  hesitate  purchasing  because  they  do  not  know  what 
to  purchase.  They  arc  not  practically  acquainted  with  the 
varieties,  and  hesitate  ordering  plants  lest  they  should  be  dis- 
appointed with  them  when  the  flowering  period  arrives. 

It  ifi  not  usual  that  those  who  are  commencing  the  cultivation 


of  any  particular  class  of  plants  purchase  in  the  first  instance 
the  newest,  and  necessarily  the  most  expensive,  varieties* 
Those  who  order  the  novelties  generally  have  a  special  knoW' 
ledge  of  the  plants  they  cultivate,  and  require  new  sorts  to 
add  to  their  already  good  collections.  I  will  not  on  that,  and 
also  on  another  account,  enumerate  -the  latest  introductions ; 
the  "other  account"  being  that  I  have  only  seen  some  of 
them  and  have  not  proved  them.  Those  that  I  recommend  a» 
worthy  of  general  cultivation  I  have  proved. 

The  difficulty  is,  out  of  varieties  so  numerous  and  yet  so* 
good,  to  make  a  limited  selection.    The  following,  however,  are 
all  good,  embrace  a  wide  range  of  colour,  and  are  not  expen- 
sive ;  they  are,  indeed,  as  well  worth  the  money  they  cost  as 
any  other  varieties  of  any  other  plants  with  which  I  am 
acquainted — Ruth,  prevailing  colour  very  deep  rose  with  a 
maroon  spot  on  the  upper  petals  and  a  pure  white  centre  ;  it 
is  of  fine  form,  smooth  and  glossy,  and  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  in  cultivation.    Prince  Leopold, 
very  bright,  approaching  scarlet,  smooth  and  free.     Purole 
Gem,  the  finest  of  its  colour  and  very  distinct.    Claribel,  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  above ;  old,  but  still  one  of  the  best  whites.. 
Example,  rosy  crimson  witti  dark  blotch ;  constant  and  free 
Ambassador,  rich  pink ;   white  eye.     Potentate,   top  petals- 
marooxi,  lower  petaU  rose  ;  white  centre.    Scottish  CnieftaiiirH 
top  petals  dark  maroon,  lower  petals  crimson  ;  rich  and  fcee.. 
Troubadour,  orange  pink,  maroon  spot,  white  centre ;  smooth 
and  good.    Charles  Turner,  orange  scarlet ;  a  brilliant  flower  oS" 
fine  form.    Forester,  deep  rosy  pink,  maroon  spot,  white  eye  ;:. 
distinct.     Gipsy,  very  dark  and  rich  ;  white  eye.     Achie^- 
ment,  rosy  lilac  and  maroon,  white  centre  ;  distinct  and  good^. 
Diplomatist,  rosy  purple  and  maroon,  white  eye ;  fine.    Chal- 
lenger, deep  scarlet  and  maroon ;  very  rich.    Archduke,  maroon^ 
and  pink  ;  white  centre.    Brigand,  cherry  pink,  with  maroon 
spot  and  white  centre.    Chieftain,  rose,  maroon  spot;  lower- 
petals  shaded  with  lilac,  white  centre.    Constance,  fawn  shaded 
with  orange;  a  fine  variety.     Vesuvius,  bright  scarlet  aadi 
maroon ;  .free  and  good.     Mountaineer,  a  fine  bold  flower ; . 
crimson  and  maroon,  light  centre.     Kathleen,  salmon  pink, 
maroon  spot ;  smooth  and  fine.    Crown  Prince,  crimson  and 
maroon,  clear  white  centre  ;  fine.    Charlemagne,  salmon  peach 
and  maroon  spot ;  large  flower  of  good  form. 

The  above-named  twenty-four  varieties  are  all  good.     If " 
only  six  sorts  are  wanted  tJke  the  first  six,  and  if  twelve  choose- 
the  first  twelve  ;  and  if  the  plants  are  well  grown  they  can 
scarcely  fail  to  give  satisfaction.— A  Nobthebn  Gabdemeb. 


ONIONS. 

Otm  Onion  crop  has  proved  very  good  this  year. .  We  sow 
the  seeds  and  treat  the  crop  as  has  already  been  described!  iik 
the  Journal ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  worthi 
while  calling  attention  to  the  subject  again,  only  I  wish  to«- 
give  my  opinion  of  two  Onions  we  have  grown  this  season  for- 
the  first  time.    The  first  is  new  Queen.    I  cannot  quite  make- 
out  the  relation  between  our  sort  and  the  description  of  it 
given  in  some  nurserymen's  catalogues,  as  it  is  described  as 
being  a  small  Onion.    At  the  time  James*s  Keeping,  Bedford-- 
shire  Champion,  Danvers*  Yellow,  and  others  had  not  formed 
a  bulb  at  all,  our  new  Queen  had  roots  6  and  7  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  they  are  now  15  inches  round.    So  much  for- 
its  size  ;  but  its  earliness  is  its  greatest  recommendation,  and' 
if  it  is  grown  on  this  account  it  will  be  found  very  useful. 
The  next  one  is  the  Improved  Banbuiy.    This  has  also  taken 
the  lead  of  all  the  others  in  size,  and  it  is  of  first-class  form 
and  as  hard  as  a  stone.    We  have  them  measuring  13  inches 
round,  while  none  of  the  others  will  exceed  12  inches.    Of 
course  these  measurements  only  refer  to  spring-sown  produce,, 
raised  without  any  "  feeding  "  or  assistance  but  the  ordinary- 
soil  they  grow  in. 

The  Queen  Onion,  I  should  think,  would  be  very  suitable 
for  autumn  sowing,  and  would  in  all  probability  form  bulbs  in 
spring  sooner  than  any  other  variety. — ^A  Kitchen  G  ardenes. 

WALTHAM  CROSS  VINE. 

I  PLANTED  a  cane  of  it  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1877.  It  grew 
very  vigorously  last  season,  and  the  rod  this  year  is  18  feet 
long  and  stout  in  proportion.  After  being  cut  back  it  pro- 
duced several  bunches,  three  of  which  I  have  left  on.  These 
are  now  just  ripening.  The  berries  are  very  large  and  hand- 
some ;  the  flesh  is  firm,  but  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe  to 
judge  of  the  flavour.    I  find  it  a  free  setter—quite  as  free  a& 
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Black  Alicante  growing  in  the  same  house,  and  should  it  finish 
off  as  it  promises  to  do  I  shall  consider  it  a  first-class  Grape. — 
J.  Pbingle,  Th^  GarderUf  Panshottme  Parity  near  Hertford, 


PELARGONIUM  SOCIETY. 

This  thriving  Society  held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  on 
August  14th  at  Chiswick,  when  the  following  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  adopted  : — 

"  The  Executive  Committee,  in  laying  hefore  the  memhers  the 
Society's  fourth  annual  report,  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  refer  favourably  to  the  labours  of  the  past  year  and  to  the 
Society's  present  position.  They  congratulate  the  members  on 
the  increased  popularity  of  the  Society,  as  evidenced  by  the  acces- 
sion of  new  members  and  by  the  great  liberality  of  its  old  and 
well-tried  supporters — this  popularity,  as  they  believe,  being 
mainly  attributable  to  the  endeavours  constantly  made  b^  the 
executive  to  stimulate  the  production  of  improved  varieties  in  all 
sections  of  the  family,  thus  making  its  admirers  still  more  con- 
vinced of  its  usefulness,  and  at  the  same  time  educating  and  im- 
proving the  popular  taste. 

"  The  Exhibition  held  at  South  Kensington  on  June  18th  was  a 
decided  success,  since  the  specimen  plants  were  well  grown  and 
flowered,  and  presented  a  fine  display,  and  the  progress  made  in 
all  sections  of  the  Pelargonium  family  was  satisfactorily  repre- 
sented in  the  exhibits  of  new  varieties.  It  is  still  to  be  regretted 
that  many  members  withhold  from  exhibiting,  and  this  fact  will 
induce  the  Executive  Committee  to  propose,  for  the  approval  of 
the  members,  such  modifications  of  the  prize  schedule  for  1879  as 
they  hope  may  tend  to  remedy  this  defect. 

''The  Executive  Committee  take  this  opporiunity  to  tender 
their  thanks  to  Kr.  Kinghom,  Mr.  G.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Moore,  who 
fulfilled  the  onerous  duties  of  Judges.  They  desire  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  prizes  w^ere  withheld  by 
the  Judges  on  account  of  the  inferior  character  of  the  exhibits, 
and  wish  to  impress  upon  the  members  that  this  course  is  neces- 
sary to  the  full  realisation  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Society 
was  established — ^namely,  the  attainment  of  the  highest  standard 
of  perfection  in  the  exhibits  of  new  varieties  and  the  best  state 
of  cultivation  in  the  older  varieties.  Any  other  coarse  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  Society,  which  would  in  that  case  utterly  fail 
to  carry  out  its  avowed  objects. 

"  The  Society  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  substantial  and 
valuable  assistance  rendered  to  it  by  the  Council  and  officers  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — ^first,  bv  the  cultivation  of  their 
collections  at  Chiawick  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  facilities  afforded 
for  holding  their  exhibitions.  The  Society's  warmest  thanks  are 
also  due  to  those  exhibitors  of  other  subjects  who  came  forward 
so  liberally,  and  by  their  magnificent  ornamental  groups  added  so 
much  to  the  effect  and  beauty  of  the  show. 

"  The  Executive  Committee  hope  to  be  able  in  the  ensuing  year 
to  carry  out  their  desire  of  publishing  a  list  of  all  the  new  varie- 
ties in  all  the  sections  of  the  Pelargonium  family,  and  of  notify- 
ing those  varieties  which  they  consider  snijerseded,  and  which 
consequently  would  be  better  withdrawn  from  cultivation. 

"  The  annexed  balance  sheet  presents  a  satisfactory  view  of  the 
Society's  financial  position  so  far  as  it  goes.  Increased  exertions 
are,  however,  needed  on  the  part  of  its  members,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  prizes  offered  in  some  of  the  classes  may  be  increased,  as 
well  as  to  provide  means  to  acknowledge  in  some  slight  de^e 
valuable  aid  now  gratuitously  rendered,  and  to  maintain  the 
Society  in  an  independent  position.*' 

Balanok  Sheet  for  1878. 
Receipts. 

To  balance  brought  forward  from  1877  account <....£42    6    8 

„  Subscriptions  for  1878 109    4    0 

£151  10  8 
PaymenU. 

By  printing £4  19  8 

„  Advertisements  2  14  10 

„  Postage  and  stationery... 12  0 

,,  Prizes  awarded  June  18th  as  per  statement 78    7  6 

Balance  in  hand 64    7  1 


went  discussion  and  amendment,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  Society  should  award  certificates  of  merit  to 
deserving  novelties  exhibited  at  its  shows. 


n 


£151  10    8 
Examined  and  found  correct,  f  Charles  Nobler, 
July  2nd,  1878.  (  Edmukd  B.  Foster. 

The  officers  for  the  year  ensuing  were  appointed  as  follows  : 
— Chairman,  James  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Duneevan.  Oatlands  Park  ; 
Vice-Chairman,  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer  Manor,  "Windsor ; 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Dr.  Denny;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Moore, F.L.S. 
Committee — Messrs.  Browse,  Cannell,  Catlin,  Fraser,  George, 
Henderson,  Hibberd,  Hogg,  James,  Kellock,  Kinghom,  Laing, 
Llewelyn,  Masters,  Peach,  Pearson,  Postans,  Sisley,  G.  Smith 
(Homsey),  G,  Smith  (Edmonton),  Turner,  H.  J.  Vcitch,  Webb, 
West,  and  Wilson.    The  schedule  of  prizes  for  next  year  under- 


INTERMEDIATE  STOCKS. 

As  a  rule  the  sweet  and  attractive  spring-flowering  plants 
are  not  grown  in  private  gardens  to  the  extent  that  their  merits 
deserve.  From  March  to  June  they  form  a  delightful  feature 
in  the  decoration  of  greenhouse,  conservatory,  window-sill, 
and  garden. 

Nowhere  are  these  Stocks  seen  finer  than  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  where  they  are  sold  by  thousands  for  the  decoration 
of  metropolitan  homes.  The  growers  of  the  plants  have 
sjjecial  facilities  for  cultivating  them,  and  have  probably 
special  strains  of  their  own ;  at  any  rate  the  market  plants 
are  remarkable  for  their  dwarf  sturdy  habit,  rich  colour,  and 
early-flowering  qualities.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
the  principal  seedsmen  can  supply  Intermediate  Stock  seed 
that  will  produce  plants  of  good  habit  and  which  will  yield 
a  large  per-centage  of  double,  sweet,  rich  flowers.  The  scarlet, 
or  rather  crimson,  variety  is  the  best;  if  whites  and  other 
coloured  dwarf  Stocks  are  desired  early  in  spring  they  can  be 
had  by  sowing  seeds  of  the  Ten-week  Stocks  in  September. 
Lothian  Stocks  are  probably  the  finest  of  aU  for  winter  and 
spring  flowering,  but  they  require  a  much  longer  period  of 
growth  than  the  varieties  above  named,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
sow  the  Lothians  now  for  producing  early  spring-flowering 
plants :  it  is,  however,  just  the  time  for  sowing  seed  of  the 
Intermediate  varieties. 

Let  it  be  sown  at  once  if  possible,  and  not  next  week  or  the 
week  after,  or  the  plants  will  not  become  large  enough  before 
winter  to  produce  stout  spikes  early  in  the  spring.  Sow  very 
thinly  in  rich  light  soil  in  the  open  garden.  If  the  soil  of  the 
garden  is  naturally  heavy  prepare  a  compost  of  light  loam 
and  very  much  decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  and 
make  a  bed  of  this  about  3  inches  thick  in  which  to  sow  the 
seed.  If  the  seed  bed  can  be  so  formed  as  to  be  covered  with 
handlights  or  other  glass  protectors  so  much  the  better,  as  if 
drenching  rains  occur  vrhen  tbe  seedlings  are  in  a  small  state 
much  injury  may  be  done  ;  still  the  young  plants  must  not  be 
coddled,  but  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  a  sturdy  habit  of 
growth  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  career. 

When  they  are  large  enough  to  be  handled,  and  before  they 
are  in  the  slightest  degree  crowded  in  the  seed  beds,  pot  them 
singly  in  GO-sized  pots,  place  them  m  a  frame  and  keep  them 
close  for  a  week,  and  shaded  if  the  weather  is  sunny,  but  the 
moment  they  can  endure  the  sun  they  must  have  it,  also  all 
the  air  possible,  even  to  the  extent  of  removing  the  lights  en- 
tirely night  and  day  during  settled  weather,  and  dwarf  vigor- 
ous plants  will  be  produced  before  winter.  They  must  be 
wintered  close  to  the  glass  in  very  light  frames,  and  must  have 
protection  in  severe  weather.  They  will  require  little  water 
during  the  dull  days,  yet  must  have  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
a  fresh  growing  state,  but  decay  of  the  foliage  must  be  specially 
guarded  against. 

If  very  dwarf  plants  are  required  let  them  remain  in  tbe 
small  pots  until  they  produce  flower  buds,  and  the  moment  it 
can  be  ascertained  which  will  be  double  and  which  single  shift 
the  former  into  their  blooming  pots,  using  very  rich  turfy  soiL 
and  in  a  few  weeks  attractive  plants  will  be  produced  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  generally  admired. 

It  is  customary  in  private  gardens  to  place  three  plants  in  a 
48-sized  pot,  and  there  leave  them  to  flower ;  but  this  is  not 
often  satisfactory,  as  one  of  the  plants  may  prove  single,  and 
it  may  happen  two,  and  a  plant  never  looks  well  growing  cloee 
to  the  side  of  a  pot.  It  is  far  better  to  pot  them  singly,  as  the 
plants,  if  well  grown,  assume  a  natural  dwarf  pyramidal 
habit,  which  can  never  be  so  well  disj^layed  as  when  the  plant 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  its  pot  But  although  double  flowers 
are  naturally  the  most  admired,  yet  the  singles  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  in  early  spring.  Pot  three  or  five  of  the  single 
plants  in  7  or  8-inch  pots,  and  large  floriferous  bushes  wHl  be 
produced,  which  will  be  found  very  valuable  for  affording  cut 
flowers  for  vase  decoration  and  bouquets,  the  singles  being  as 
good  or  even  better  for  those  purposes  than  the  doubles. — 

A  CONSEBVATOKY  FOREMAN. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

As  the  Potato  crop  is  always  an  important  one,  perhaps  it 
may  be  interesting  to  state  that  about  here  the  crop  is  excel- 
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lent  this  jeax.    Last  year  the  disease  was  fearfully  bad,  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  tubers  in  both  gardens  and  farms  being 
destroyed ;  but  this  year  it  is  the  very  reverse,  not  20  per 
cent,  being  diseased,  and  the  tubers  are  both  larger  in  size 
and  more  numerous  than  they  were  last  season.    We  have  not 
a  rsdn  gauge  here,  but  I  should  imagine  that  six  times  as  much 
rain  fell  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  throughout  June, 
July,  and  the  early  part  of  August  last  year,  as  has  fallen 
during  that  time  this  season,  and  I  think  it  is  to  the  dryness 
of  the  weather  that  we  have  experienced  during  the  last  three 
months  that  the  goodness  of  the  Potato  crop  may  be  attributed. 
A  variety  named  Early  Mealy  and  Prince  of  Wales  are  two 
that  are  the  most  subject  to  disease  amongst  all  the  varieties 
we  grow*    Paterson's  Albert,  Paterson's  Blues,  and  in  fact  ^1 
of  Paterson's  varieties,  are  excellent  Potatoes  both  for  abun- 
danoe  of  crop,  resisting  the  disease,  and  quality.    Although 
many  of  the  Aitnerican  sorts  have  the  reputation  of  possessing 
all  these  qualities  I  do  not  consider  any  of  them  equal  to 
Patezson^s.    The  American  Snowflake,  however,  is  a  veiy  hand- 
some Potato,  and  for  exhibition  it  has  few  equals.    Sutton's 
new  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  Potato  which  I  think  will  soon  be 
much  grown.    Here  Gloucestershire  Kidney  is  the  best  of  its 
class,  and  I  would  advise  any  of  your  readers  who  do  not 
possess  it  to  try  a  few  of  it  next  year. — J.  MuiB,  Margam. 


STRIKING  ROSE   CUTTINGS— DISBUDDING. 

No  time  of  the  year  is  more  suitable  for  the  insertion  of 
Rose  cuttings  than  the  present,  and  there  are  very  few  Roses 
that  will  not  thrive  as  well  on  their  own  roots  as  when  budded 
on  tbd  Briar  or  Manetti.  In  some  soUs,  and  probably  the 
majority,  a  better  growth  and  finer  blooms  are  produced  by 
Roses  grown  from  cuttings  than  by  any  other  mode  of  in- 
crease. I  am  not  now  writing  of  Roses  for  exhibition,  but 
Roses  for  making  the  garden  gay  and  sweet,  and  rooms  gay 
and  sweet  tooy  for  I  like  to  see  Roses  grown  so  that  they  can 
be  cut  by  the  bushel  and  yet  not  be  missed  from  the  bushes. 

Like  many  more,  I  have  never  been  able  to  buy  Roses  by 
the  hundred,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  growing  them  by  the  thousand.  A  dozen  or  two  at  most 
are  all  that  have  been  purchased  annually,  and  then  the  object 
has  been  to  increase  those  that  were  esteemed  good,  so  as  to 
have  them  in  abundance.  To  this  end  Briars  have  been  ob- 
tained and  Manetti  cuttings  struck  and  eventually  budded, 
and  the  same  practice  continues,  but  the  most  satisfactory 
mode  of  increase  is  by  striking  cuttings  of  the  Roses  them- 
selves. It  is  not  the  quickest  mode,  but  it  is  the  safest,  and  in 
the  end  affords  the  best  supply  of  blooms  and  buds. 

Blooms  and  buds  I  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  the 
words  in  the  hope  that  something  will  be  done  to  encourage 
Roses  being  exhibited  in  a  less  starchy,  formal,  and  artificial 
manner  than  is  the  fashion  at  the  Rose  shows.  Let  the  buds — 
the  fresh,  sweet,  beautiful,  half-expanded  buds — ^have  a  better 
place  than  the  rubbish  heap,  to  which  so  many  basketfuls  are 
consigned  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  exhibiting.  Those  buds 
are  considered  as  robbers,  but  I  consider  those  who  pluck  them 
so  mercilessly  greater  robbers  still.  "D.,  Beal^^  has  written 
strongly  against  dressing  Carnations  and  in  favour  of  the 
flowers  being  staged  in  a  natural  manner,  and  I  hope  he  will 
on  the  same  principle  do  something  to  encourage  the  natural 
l>eauty  of  the  Rose  being  preserved  and  exhibited  at  the  shows. 

But  to  return  to  the  cuttings.  Let' them  be  taken  off  and 
inserted  at  once.  That  is  the  principal  point  in  connection 
-with  the  work.  If  they  are  severed  from  the  trees,  and  per- 
mitted to  flag  and  become  partially  shrivelled  before  insertion, 
they  will  not  emit  roots  so  quickly  as  if  they  are  kept  fresh 
and  moist.  The  cuttings  cannot  be  inserted  too  quiddy  after 
they  are  made.  If  the  wound  is  permitted  to  diy  up  in  the 
air  it  is  slow  to  form  a  callus  in  the  earth.  That  is  a  point 
worth  remembering  when  Rose  cuttings  are  inserted  in  summer. 

Select  shoots  that  are  tolerably  firm.  Soft  succulent  growth 
is  of  no  use ;  on  the  other  hand,  hard  stunted  wood  seldom  strikes 
freely  and  grows  vigorously.  The  lower  portions  of  the  shoots 
produced  this  year  make  excellent  cuttings — such  shoots  that 
are  cut  off  for  having  their  buds  extracted.  Make  the  cuttings 
the  same  as  Geranium  cuttings — that  is,  cut  them  across  close 
under  a  joint  and  remove  the  leaves  for  a  length  of  4  or  5  inches. 
Leave  one  pair  of  leaves  at  the  top  and  iusert  the  cuttings 
firmly  up  to  the  leaves,  leaving  two  eyes  only  above  ground. 
The  soil  should  be  light  and  moist>  and  the  position  shaded. 
If  the  weather  is  not  showery  they  must  be  sprinkled  fre- 
quently so  as  to  preserve  the  foliage  fresh,  and  roots  will  form 


so  much  the  quicker.  They  should  be  inserted  in  rows  a  foot 
apart,  the  cuttings  being  3  or  4  inches  asunder  in  the  rows, 
and  there  they  should  remain  for  about  eighteen  months.  Only 
a  small  per-centage  will  fail  to  strike.  Most  varieties  strike 
fully  as  well  as  cuttings  of  the  Manetti ;  in  fact,  the  cuttings 
will  form  plants  quicker  than  can  be  produced  by  budding  on, 
Manettis,  counting  from  the  time  (which  is  quite  fair)  when 
the  Manetti  cuttings  were  inserted. 

I  have  struck  hundreds — I  may  say  thousands — of  Rose 
cuttiugs  in  August,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  blooms  cannot  be 
cut  from  April  to  September,  commencing  with  the  old  Monthly 
China  Rose  growing  against  the  south  wall  of  the  garden,  and 
finishing  with  that  and  such  sorts  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  on  the  north  border. 

I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  not  to  write  about  Roses 
again  since  the  Editors  were  troubled  with  forwarding  so  many 
letters  to  me,  but  I  have  ventured  to  write  on  a  point  of  prac- 
tice which  is  not  likely  to  give  rise  to  after  correspondence. — 
A  Pabson's  Gabdeneb. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  KENT. 

On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  L.  Killick  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Langley,  Maidstone,  the  proprietor  of  extensive  orchards  and 
Hop  grounds,  some  members  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  visited  Maidstone  on  Friday  last) 
ana  inspected  some  of  the  fruit-growing  establishments  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town.  After  partaking  of  a  preliminary 
luncheon  at  the  Star  Hotel  two  waggonettes  conveyed  the 
visitors  to  Barham  Court.  The  route  selected  was  a  most  pic- 
turesque one,  the  road  passing  through  the  village  of  Tovil, 
and  overlooked  almost  along  its  whole  course  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Medway  and  the  gently  undulated  rising  ground 
beyond.  Orchards  old  and  new  of  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Apples, 
some  having  an  undergrowth  of  grass,  others  of  Currants,  &c., 
formed  next  to  the  Hop  grounds  the  principal  feature  of  the 
landscape,  and  as  a  change  from  the  Hops  and  the  fruit  trees 
was  here  and  there  a  Raspberry  field.  Hops  were  on  all  sides 
and  everywhere,  the  crops  varying  extremely  according  to  the 
state  of  the  soil  and  the  absence  of  insects  and  mildew.  Many 
of  the  stools  and  poles  were  almost  destitute  of  inflorescence  ; 
others  were  producing  only  large  clusters  at  the  top  ;  and  a 
few,  but  only  comparatively  a  few,  were  well  furnished  almost 
to  the  ground,  and  bearing  really  good  crops  ;  and  unfortu- 
nately some  that  were  producing  the  finest  hops  in  the  greatest 
profusion  appeared  to  be  the  most  seriously  affected  with 
mildew.  Yet  although  a  full  average  crop  is  not  expected,  the 
appearance  of  the  grounds,  while  the  foliage  is  yet  green  and 
the  hops  are  just  approaching  maturity,  is  imposing  to  such 
visitors  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  Kentish  mode  of  ground 
cultivation.  Tostin  bridge  was  reached  and  crossed  after  a 
drive  of  about  throe  miles  ;  and  another  mile  traversed,  the 
first  halting  place  was  reached  at  Barham  Court,  and  Mr.  Roger 
Leigh's  unique  garden  was  inspected. 

The  fine  trees  on  the  lawn  were  greatly  admired,  especially 
a  magnificent  example  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  witn  more 
than  a  dozen  leaders,  each  of  them  of  tree  size,  the  head  being 
about  250  feet  in  circumference.  Two  trees  of  Magnolia  gran- 
diflora  on  the  open  lavim  attracted  notice,  as  also  did  a  hand- 
some pair  of  the  Willow-leaved  Oak.  Passing  rapidly  through 
the  plant  houses  near  the  mansion  and  noting  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  specimens,  especially  luxuriant  and  highly 
coloured  plants  of  Adiantum  f  arleyense,  and  onwards  round  the 
mansion  and  through  a  small  flower  garden — a  charming  dell- 
like enclosure,  containing  an  admirable  example  of  Pulham's 
rockwork,  also  subtropical  plants  and  carpet  beds — the  fruit 
gardens  were  reached.  These,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned 
in  the  Journal,  are  arranged  on  the  French  system.  An  ex- 
tensive collection  of  fruit  trees  is  admirably  managed  by  Mr. 
Haycock,  but  this  year,  as  a  rule,  the  trees  are  not  producing 
anything  like  freely  ;  yet  to  the  rule  there  are  some  pleasant 
exceptions.  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  the  following  Pears 
grown  as  diagonal  cordons  on  a  wall  having  a  west  aspect — 
namely.  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Beurr^  d'Anjou,  General  Todtleben,  Beurr6  Bachelier,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Durondeau,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  The 
above  are  bearing  excellent  crops  of  fine  and  highly  coloured 
fruit,  but  several  ti-ees  on  the  game  wall  of  Easter  Beurr^  are 
in  very  indifferent  health,  their  condition  being  attributable 
to  the  French  stocks  on  which  the  trees  are  worked.  Peaches 
on  the  south  wall  are  also  bearing  full  crops,  and  a  row  of 
diagonal  cordon-trained  Calville  i^l^che  Apples  at  the  foot  of 
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the  wall  is  also  bearing  a  good  sprinkling  of  frnit.  Apples 
are  grown  in  great  numbers  and  in  yarious  forms,  as  diagonal, 
vertical,  and  horizontal  cordons  on  wires  ;  also  as  bashes  and 
pyramids.  A  few  trees  of  the  pretty  Lady  Apple  are  wreathed 
with  small  scarlet  fruit ;  and  also  bearing  well  are  Beinette 
d'Espagne,  Fall  Pippin,  Boyale  Angleterre,  Forge  Apple,  Golden 
Spire,  New  Hawthomden,  Emperor  Alexander,  Kerry  Pippin, 
and  some  others,  one  of  which  named  Maltster  attracted  much 
notice.  It  is  a  large,  smooth,  solid  Apple  of  much  promise,  and 
the  tree  is  a  healthy  grower  and  forms  fruit  spurs  freely.  The 
trees  constituting  this  fine  collection  were  mostly  obtained 
from  France,  and  some  trouble  has  been  given  by  the  incorrect 
nomenclature  of  several  of  them.  Mr.  Haycock^s  intimate 
knowledge  of  hardy  fruits  enables  him  to  correct  mistakes  as 
the  trees  come  into  bearing,  and  shortly  the  entire  collection 
will  be  correctly  named.  This,  however,  is  work  that  ought  to 
he  done  in  nurseries,  and,  in  fact,  is  done  in  all  English  esta- 
blishments of  repute,  where  the  trees  would  be  unhesitatingly 
burnt  if  any  doubt  existed  as  to  their  right  names.  Many 
trees  are  also  grown  and  fruited  in  pots  at  Barham,  some  in  a 
large  orchard  bouse,  and  others  plunged  in  beds  enclosed 
by  low  brick  walls,  the  blossoms  being  protected  by  canvas. 
Most  of  these  trees  are  producing  good  crops,  especially  the 
Plums. 

Besides  inspecting  the  fruits  outside  several  ranges  of  glass 
were  passed  through.  From  the  Peach  houses  all  the  fruit  had 
been  gathered,  but  good  crops  of  Grapes,  especially  Madres- 
field  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  were  hanging  on  the 
Yines.  In  some  pits  excellent  crops  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
were  hanging,  the  latter  being  especially  fine,  the  varieties 
being  Eastnor  Castle  Green  Flesh,  Cox's  Golden  Gem,  and 
•Golden  Queen.  These  pits  are  three-quarter  spans,  and  the 
I>ath  through  them  is  close  to  the  back  wall  under  the  short 
lights  facing  the  north ;  over  this  path  from  end  to  end,  and 
^80  through  the  Pine  pit,  Vines  in  pots  are  trained  in  the  form 
•of  an  arch,  which  forms  a  shady  arcade  of  foliage,  attractive  in 
Appearance  and  conducive  to  the  ripening  of  the  canes.  These 
Yines  are  veiy  fine,  and  are  certain  to  produce  heavy  crops 
next  year. 

Leaving  Mr.  Leigh^s  garden  the  next  halting  place  was  at 
Mr.  Lency's,  The  Orpines,  Wateringbury.  This  place,  though 
not  a  garden,  was  too  celebrated  to  be  passed,  on  account  of 
its  world-famed  shorthorns — the  renowned  Wateringbuiy  herd. 
An  animal  was  shown  which  £5000  would  not  buy,  and 
amongst  many  others  of  great  value  a  cow  (The  Duchess), 
whose  last  two  calves  realised  upwards  of  £5500  when  they 
were  six  months  old.  Such  animals  were  worth  seeing,  and 
»they  can  be  appropriately  mentioned  in  this  Journal,  where 
agriculture  is  allied  with  its  twin  sister  horticulture.  The  visit 
Jto  Orpines  wiU  be  remembered  by  the  visitors,  not  only  for  the 
shelter  they  obtained  from  a  drenching  and  somewhat  protracted 
shower,  but  also  on  account  of  the  hearty  welcome  and  hospit- 
able reception  accorded  to  them  by  Mr.  Leney. 

A  long  drive  being  yet  in  the  programme  and  time  fiying  a 
short  cut  of  five  or  six  miles  was  determined  on  to  Boughton 
Monchelsea.  The  route  was  through  the  village  of  East  Far- 
leigh,  where  the  Crittenden  Damson  originated,  that  is  so 
ihighly  and  deservedly  esteemed  by  the  Kentish  fniit-growers. 
It  can  be  said  with  truth  of  this  Damson  that  no  other  variety 
•of  fruit  tree  in  the  Kentish  orchards  is  this  year  bearing  so 
constantly,  regularly,  and  freely  as  this  Damson.  Wherever 
trees  are  seen  they  are  crowded  with  purple  fruit,  and  aU  the 
trees  are  on  their  own  roots — f.^.,  they  are  raised  from  suckers, 
•or,  to  use  the  local  term,  "  spawn,"  and  are  not  grafted  or 
budded  on  other  stocks.  Shortly  after  leaving  Farleigh,  Linton 
Park  with  its  neat  entrance  lodge  was  passed  on  the  right,  and 
•om  the  left  the  home  of  one  who  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all 
^who  know  him,  and  who  is  respected  by  thousands  of  others  to 
whom  his  name  is  familiar — John  Bobson.  Mr.  Bobson*shome 
consists  of  a  commodious  house,  termed  Stone  House,  and,  what 
must  make  it  emphatically  a  "  home  "  to  him,  a  very  large 
garden.  Long  borders  of  bright  flowers  skirt  the  path  to  the 
house,  and  behind  the  flowers  are  hundreds  of  fruit  bushes  and 
trees.  It  was  welcome  to  hear  his  name  so  pleasantly  mentioned 
and  his  works  as  a  gardener  and  a  writer  so  highly  appreciated. 
Mr.  Bobson's  is  a  pleasant  home,  and  congenial ;  long  may  the 
veteran  live  to  enjoy  it.  Bain  threatening,  luncheon  waiting, 
and  the  guests  behind  time,  the  horses  were  perforce  urg^ 
swiftly  on  to  Jack  Stonham's,  at  least  that  was  the  name 
boldly  inscribed  on  the  sign  of  the  roadside  inn  at  Boughton 
Monchelsea.  On  Mr.  Jack  Stonham's  house  the  good  old 
CMoire  de  Dijon  Bose  luxuriates.    In  a  building  cont^uous  to 


the  inn  a  luncheon  was  provided  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Killlck 
— a  spread  that  places  Mr.  Stonham  in  an  honourable  position 
on  the  list  of  caterers.  It  was  bountiful  to  a  fault,  and  in  all 
respecte  excellent.  Mr.  Killick  presided  at  the  luncheon,  and 
Mr.  Skinner,  another  extensive  Kentish  fruit-grower,  occupied 
the  vice  chair.  After  the  repast  Mr.  Killick  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  &(xjiety,  and  expressed  the  pleasure 
it  gave  him  to  see  its  representatives  present.  He  coupled  the 
toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Society  and  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  The 
volleys  of  "  Kentish  fire  "  having  subsided  Mr.  Webb  replied, 
expressing  the  pleasure  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  ex- 
perienced by  the  visit.  He  referred  to  the  useful  work,  so  far 
as  related  to  practical  horticulture,  that  the  Society  had  done 
and  continued  doing,  especially  at  the  periodical  meetings  of 
the  Society  and  the  experimento  conducted  at  Chiswick.  He 
looked  hopefully  towaids  the  future,  and  offered  a  welcome  to 
all  fruit-growers,  horticulturists,  and  gardeners  who  were  dis- 
posed to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  old  and  honourable  Society. 
Mr.  William  Paul  in  felicitous  terms  proposed  the  health  of 
Mr.  Killick,  who,  after  more  "  Kentish  fire,"  briefiy  replied  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  this  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
annual  visits  that  he  would  be  honoured  with  by  his  friends. 

A  flying  visit  was  next  made  to  a  portion  of  the  fruit 
grounds  of  Mr.  Skinner,  not  a  tithe,  however,  of  which  were 
seen,  for  night  was  creeping  on.  The  grounds  can  only  be 
fittingly  described  as  a  forest  of  fruit  trees  with  an  under- 
growth of  Kentish  Cob  Nute  and  Filberts.  The  trees  appear 
to  be  left  very  much  to  Nature,  and  a  few  of  them  are  of  great 
size,  especially  some  Golden  Knob  Apples  carrying  good  crops. 
Yery  many  trees  are  barren,  but  not  so  the  Loddington  Seed- 
ling or  Stone's  Apple.  This  variety  is  naturally  a  medium 
grower,  but  every  tree  had  a  good  sprinkling  of  fine  fruit. 
King  of  the  Pippins  was  bearing  heavily,  as  ^so  was  Tellow 
Ingestrie,  while  Lord  Suffield,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  were  producing  moderate  crops  ;  but  the  Nuts, 
perhaps,  attracted  more  attention  than  the  Apples.  If  the 
bushes  are  not  centenarians  they  are  not  &r  from  being  so,  for 
their  trunks  not  more  than  2  feet  high  are  as  thick  as  a  man's 
body.  From  these  stems  from  six  to  twelve  branches  have 
been  trained  almost  horizontally.  These  main  branches  aro 
now  old,  gnarled,  and  moss-covered,  yet  from  them  issues 
luxuriant  growth,  and  in  good  seasons  abundance  of  fine  Cobs. 
Many  of  uie  bushes  are  upwards  of  15  feet  in  diameter,  and 
are  about  5  feet  high.  They  are  quite  open  in  the  centres— -aro 
trained  in  fact,  in  the  shape  of  saucers.  They  had  just  under- 
gone their  summer  pruning  by  having  had  all  the  luxuriant 
young  wood  broken  off  a  Uttle  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
shoots  and  scattered  on  the  ground.  There  appear  to  be 
acres,  perhaps  miles,  of  such  bushes  as  those  described,  but 
this  year  the  crop  of  nuts  is  a  scant  one. 

From  Mr.  Skinner's  grounds  to  Mr.  Killick's  is  only  a  short 
drive,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  Langley,  was  reached  just  as  the 
shades  of  evening  were  approaching,  and  some  of  the  visitors 
had  to  rush  off  in  hot  haste  to  securo  the  train  before  half  of 
the  place  had  been  seen.  Hop  grounds  fringed  with  Crittenden 
Damsons,  orchards  old  and  young  on  grass,  and  a  large 
young  plantation  of  Apples  carefully  tended  in  well-cultivated 
ground  were  rapidly  passed  through.  The  most  striking  of  all 
the  fruits  was  tne  Damson  above  noticed.  Trees,  huncbeds  of 
them,  only  five  years  old,  have  heads  as  many  feet  in  diameter 
and  are  masses  of  purple  fruit.  Of  Plums  few  appear  to  be 
bearing  well  except  Victoria  and  a  variety  designated  the 
Bush  Plum.  Of  Pears  the  Hessle  is  about  the  only  sort  carry- 
ing a  good  crop.  Many  Apple  trees  are  barren,  a  few  fruitful. 
Among  the  latter  Loddington  Seedling  was  conspicuous.  Others 
which  attracted  notice  were  the  Hanwell  Souring,  a  free  grower 
and  good  bearer  ;  Tower  of  Glamis,  a  variety  of  great  promise  ; 
Ecklinville,  free  and  fine  ;  Golden  Spire,  a  free-bearing,  early, 
cone-shaped  Apple  somewhat  resembling  Lord  Suffield ;  Malt- 
ster, very  fine  ;  Emperor  Napoleon,  a  deep,  rich  red  Apple  of 
fine  appearance ;  and  Early  Julian,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
early  sorts.  This  young  plantation  of  Apples  will  be  highly 
worthy  of  inspection  in  future  years.  Old  trees  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  except  to  notice  an  instance  of  grafting  which  is 
common  in  Kent.  Instead  of  the  trees  being  head^-down  to 
the  trunk  and  half  a  dozen  grafts  being  inserted  the  branches 
are  cut  off  at  6  or  6  feet  from  their  base,  where  the  wood  is 
comparatively  young  and  the  bark  smooth.  They  are  then 
grafted,  fifty  or  more  grafts  being  inserted  on  one  tree.  Large 
heads  are  speedily  formed  and  the  head  is  soon  in  a  bearing 
state,  the  tree  instanced,  Loddington  Seedling,  grafted  on  an 
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old  stock  iutTing  produced  fire  bushels  of  froit  the  third  year 
after  the  grafts  were  inserted* 

Mount  Pleasant  is  indeed  a  pleasant  place,  pleasant  by  the 
splendid  scenery  in  the  distance  and  by  the  fruit  and  flowers 
immediately  surrounding  the  house.  It  was  made  pleasant  also, 
irery  pleasant,  to  the  visitors  by  the  genial  wdcome  they 
received  and  the  manner  in  which  their  wants  were  antici- 
pated and  gracefully  supplied  by  Mrs.  Killick. 

Amongst  those  who  accepted  Mr.  Eillick's  invitation  wei« 
Mr.  Henry  Webb,  Mr.  John  Lee,  Hammersmith ;  Mr.  Lane, 
<}reat  Berkhampstead  ;  Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross ; 
Mr.  Dancer,  Chiswick  ;  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Mr.  Haycock,  Mr. 
Becord,  Mr«  West^  and  other  local  gentlemen,  and  your 
obedient  servant^  J.  Weight.  ' 


SCHIZANTHUSES  FOR  SPRING   DECORATION. 

AiiL,  I  think,  who  have  seen  these  beautiful  annuals  well 
$:rown  will  admit  their  beauty.  There  is  no  mode  that  I  am 
aware  of  at  all  comparable  for  bringing  out  the  full  beauty  of 
these  plants  equal  to  that  of  sowing  the  seed  towards  the  end 
of  the  present  month,  and  growing  and  flowering  the  plants 
in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

The  finest  examples  of  culture  that  I  ever  remember  having 
seen^  were  grown  by  your  veteran  apiarian  contributor  Mr, 
Pettigrew.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  saw  the  plants  in 
the  excellently  furnished  conservatory  at  Cheetham  HiU  near 
Manchester,  and  they  haunt  my  memory  still.  They  were 
•dazzling  masses  of  beauty  some  4  feet  high  and  3  feet  through, 
«,nd  were  produced  in  fruiting  Pine  pots.  For  elegance  com- 
t>ined  with  brilliancy  I  have  never  seen  plants  to  equal  those. 
I  have  grown  plants  frequently  after  the  same  fashion,  but 
ispiecimens  of  equal  size  to  those  referred  to  I  have  never  been 
enquired  to  produce.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  flowering 
the  plants  in  7  and  8-inch  pots,  which  have  been  fully  large 
«eBOUgh  for  the  structure  in  which  they  were  arranged.  Other 
plants  were  wintered  in  6-indi  pots  and  planted  out  in  the 
onixed  borders  of  the  flower  garden,  and  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  few,  if  any,  plants  in  the  garden  were  more 
admired. 

The  plants  are  of  easy  culture.  The  treatment  usually  given 
to  Mignonette  suits  them  admirably.  The  great  point  is  to 
«ow  the  seed  thinly  and  never  at  any  time  to  permit  the  plants 
to  become  drawn.  Before  they  touch  each  other  in  the  seed 
pots  they  should  be  thinned.  If  only  small  plants  are  re- 
<iuired  to  flower  in  48-8ized  pels  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
^O-sized  Dots,  allowing  three  or  four  plante  to  remain  in  each 
pot  If  large  brilliant  bushes  are  required  sow  the  seed  in 
ll-inch  pots,  and  leave  from  seven  to  nine  plants  in  each  accord- 
dng  to  tne  size  of  pots  the  plants  are  to  be  flowered  in.  One 
shift  before  winter  is  usually  sufficient,  or,  if  necessary,  the 
plants  may  be  wintered  in  the  seed  pots.  After  sowing  the 
pots  should  be  placed  in  cold  frames,  but  the  lights  should  be 
•drawn  off  on  every  favourable  moment,  and  especially  at  nisrht 
'when  the  weather  is  settled.  The  best  mode  of  wintering 
them  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  in  a  pit  or  frame  having  a 
southern  aspect,  the  plants  being  close  to  the  glass  and  pro- 
tected from  frost. 

Early  in  the  spring,  when  fiesh  growth  commences,  they 
require  shifting  and  to  be  placed  in  the  lightest  and  best 
ventilated  position  at  conmiand,  yet  must  be  secure  from 
severe  frosto,  which  at  that  period  of  the  year  are  often  pre- 
T&lent.  They  thrive  best  in  soil  that  is  rather  light  but  rich, 
and  after  the  blooming  pots  become  filled  with  roote  clear 
weak  liquid  manure  given  twice  or  thrice  a  week  is  highly 
beneficial ;  copious  supplies  of  water  are  imperative.  If  the 
plants  are  neglected  in  this  respect  the  foliage  assumes  a  sickly 
nue,  and  not  only  mars  the  b^uty  of  the  plants,  but  impairs 
the  size  and  colour  and  shortens  the  duration  of  the  flowers. 
Given  the  treatment  required,  and  it  is  simple  enough,  few 
plante  will  be  more  attractive  in  May  and  June  than  these  gay 
yet  chaste  and  too-seldom-seen  annuals. 

All  the  varieties  are  worthy  of  culture,  a  few  of  tiie  most 
effective  being  retusus  and  ite  white  variety  albus  ;  papiliona- 
ceus,  quite  butterfly-like ;  pinnatus  grandiflorus,  and  Walkeri. 
If  I  were  growing  only  one  variety  I  should  choose  retusus. — 
J.  W.  S. 


ST.  SWITHIN  PEAR. 

To  the  many  achievemente  in  the  way  of  raising  new  fruito 
the  Sawbridgeworth  Nurseries  have  added  a  new  early  Pear 


which  will  add  to  their  well-won  reputation.  The  earliest  of 
all  Pean  is  Doyenn^  d^Ete,  a  small  kind  which  decays  as  fast 
as  it  ripens,  and  which  if  not  gathered  rather  before  it  ripens 
on  the  tree  is  little  better  than  worthless.  The  new  rear, 
which  has  been  called  St.  8within  from  its  ripening  in  the 
middle  of  July  about  St.  Swithin's  day,  is  superior  to  Doyenn^ 
d'Ete  in  every  respect.  It  is  larger,  it  keeps  longer  after 
being  gathered,  and  it  is  of  superior  flavour. 


FiR.  30.-8t.  Switblii  Fear. 

The  fruit  is  rather  below  medium  size,  obovate  or  pyrif onn- 
the  two  forms  being  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration* 
Skin  smooth,  grass  green,  thickly  dotted  and  mottled  wiih 
russet  and  sometimes  with  a  faint  brown  blush  on  the  side 
next  the  sun.  Eye  small  and  closed,  with  incurved  tooth-like 
segmente  set  even  with  the  surface  without  depression.  Stalk 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  without  de- 
pression. Flesh  yellowish  white  with  a  greenish  tinge,  tender, 
juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  fine  brisk  flavour. 

St.  Swithin  Pear  was  raised  from  the  Calebasse  Tougard,  a 
remarkably  prolific  Pear.  The  seedling  has  the  same  chi^acter- 
istic.  It  ripened  in  an  early  summer  by  the  16th  of  July,  but 
this  year  it  was  later.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  not  vigorous, 
but  it  forms  a  compact  pyramid.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is 
more  sprightly  and  orisk  than  the  Doyenn^  d'Ete.  Altogether 
it  wUl  be  found  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  summer  garden  PeaiSt 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  EXETER  NURSERIES. 

Fob  some  time  I  have  been  intending  to  write  an  account  of 
a  visit  I  paid  to  the  extensive  nurseries  of  Messra.  Lucombe 
and  Pince  at  Exeter,  but  the  pressure  upon  your  space  has  of 
late  been  very  great,  and  I  have  been  very  busy  ;  but  now  that 
the  great  shows  are  over,  and  that  autumn  flowers  alone 
attract  attention,  a  few  notes  upon  the  subject  of  my  visit  may 
be  acceptable. 

As  many  of  your  readen  are  aware  the  sole  proprietor  of 
these  nurseries  is  Dr.  Woodman.  There  is  no  Lucombe  and 
no  Pince,  though  on  one  occasion  Dr.  Woodman  averred  the 
contrary. 

On  the  evenmg  of  one  of  the  most  successful  Rose  shows  ever 
held,  whether  at  Exeter  or  elsewhere.  Dr.  Woodman  was  return- 
ing home  from  the  hospitable  abode  of  "  Hercules "  when  he 
suddenly  became  convinced  that  a  fire  of  some  magnitude  was 
raging  near  his  place.  He  asked  a  bystander  where  the  fire 
was.  "  They  say  it  is  at  Pince's,"  was  the  reply.  "  Pince's  I 
What  do  you  mean  by  Pince's?    I  am  Pince."     His  stables 
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fortunately  alone  suffered  on  that  occasion,  and  his  cxtensiye 
collection  of  plants  was  saved. 

This  is  indeed  a  grand  assortment  of  Flora's  gifts.  It  extends 
to  nearly  every  species  of  flower,  beginning  witii  stove  and 
greenhouse  pLants  and  ending  with  hardy  Alpines  and  her- 
baceous plants.  He  has  a  great  amount  of  glass,  all  constructed 
in  a  plain  useful  manner,  which  says,  as  plainly  as  if  it  spoke, 
"We  mean  business,  not  show." 

On  my  arrival  I  was  joined  by  that  enthusiastic  florist  the 
proprietor,  who  took  me  round  everywheie,  aad  in  the  evening 
drove  me  to  his  distant  nursery  at  Exminster.  It  would  take 
np  too  much  of  your  space  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  to  you 
half  of  what  I  saw.  I  can  only  give  you  a  few  details  as  to 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  place. 

First,  the  houses  are  full  of  young  plants  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing state,  but  the  grand  specimens  which  took  London  by 
storm  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  no  longer  grace  their  old 
home.  They  had  become  too  big  for  their  home.  The  children 
had  outgrown  their  cradles  and  required  rocking  chairs.  Dr. 
Woodman  would  have  had  to  build  new  houses  for  them,  and 
this  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  do,  so  he  sold  them,  and  at  the 
Ciystal  Palace  and  Kensington  I  have  recognised  old  favourites 
that  once  smiled  down  on  the  fair  lasses  of  Devon  at  Northern- 
hay.  But  though  the  giants  have  sought  new  hunting  grounds, 
yet  their  children  remain  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  their  old 
home,  and  a  nicer  cleaner  lot  of  youngr  stuff  I  never  saw. 

I  need  not  dilate  on  AUamandas  with  their  golden  flowers, 
or  BougainviUeas  with  their  sheen  of  dewy  pink,  or  seek,  to 
tickle  your  readers'  ears  with  descriptions  of  Dipladenias  and 
Izoras.  I  can  leave  the  charms  of  the  virgin  Eucharis  unsung, 
or  the  pure  waxen  blooms  of  the  bridal  Stephanotis  uncele- 
brated. I  can  simply  say  that  all  the  flowers,  the  names  of 
which  are  household  words  among  florists,  were  there  in  all 
their  beauty. 

And  now  let  me  go  outside  and  tell  your  readers  of  the  rock> 
garden.  This  was  to  me  a  perfect  wonder.  It  exceeds  all  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  finer  thiui  the  one  in  the  Battersea  Park, 
and  could  not  in  my  opinion  be  excelled.  How  any  man  could 
go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  making  that  maze  of  ro€ks 
and  winding  paths  when  there  was  nothing  in  a  trade  point  of 
view  to  be  gamed  by  it  passes  the  comprehension  of  many  who 
see  it.  But  the  late  Mr.  Pinoe  had  a  soul  above  such  a  low  con- 
sideration ;  he  was  a  true  horticulturist  at  heart,  and  lavished 
his  money  and  labour  upon  what  was  to  him  a  work  of  love. 
You  may  wander  in  that  rock  garden  in  the  noon  heat  of  a 
summer  day,  and  you  will  be  as  cool  as  if  you  were  sitting  by 
the  sad  sea  waves  ;  you  may  stroll  about  and  admire  the 
Alpine  plants,  and  Ferns,  and  Lycopodiums  which  abound,  and 
forget  altogether  that  within  20  yards  of  where  yon  are  is  the 
great  high  road  to  Exeter ;  you  may  bend  down  and  see  your 
ugly  face  reflected  in  a  pool  of  limpid  water  where  the  Water 
Inly  and  other  aquatic  plants,  like  the  mennaids  or  syrens, 
seem  to  woo  you  to  kiss  them,  and  within  two  miles  of  you  is 
the  metropolis  of  the  west,  the  lovely  city  of  Exeter.  The 
botanical  student  may  spend  hours  and  days,  and  yet  find 
plenty  to  learn  when  he  had  done.  The  Editors  of  this  Joomal 
would  be  enchanted  with  it  if  they  would  but  come  so  far,  and 
wotdd  be  the  better  for  a  few  hours  or  even  minutes  spent 
there. 

In  the  general  nursery  the  most  prominent  features  are  the 
pinetnm  and  the  Italian  garden.  Tne  numbers  of  fine  Pinuses 
— ^nobilis,  insignis,  austriaca,  and  excelsa — would  delight  the 
lover  of  these  grand  Conifers,  while  the  numerous  specimens  of 
(xolden  Yew  and  Arbor- Vitae  would  enchant  the  painter  with 
their  rich  colour  and  shapely  form. 

Dr.  Woodman  is  also  a  cultivator  of  the  Rose  upon  (I  hope 
he  will  forgive  me,  but  I  am  trying  to  describe  truthfully  what 
I  say)  a  small  scale.  He  has  evidently  the  wish  to  grow  good 
plants,  but  up  to  the  present  he  seems  to  have  had  bad  luck. 
His  rows  contain  more  failures  thui  are  usually  seen  in  first- 
class  nurseries,  but  he  intends  to  persevere,  and  no  doubt  will 
seon  succeed,  and  be  in  this,  as  in  many  other  departments, 
Mtlli  tecundw.  He  has,  however,  a  fine  collection  of  Niphetos, 
^^ich  he  finds  so  useful  for  bridal  bouquets  and  cut  nowers. 
While  I  was  there  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  wandering  through  the 
houses  collecting  flowers  for  the  altar  vases  of  their  chapel,  and 
they  flnd  Niphetos  a  most  valuable  Rose. 

A  small  space  in  the  nurseiy  is  devoted  to  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  Here  may  be  seen  excellent  specimens  of  Delphinium, 
Dianthus  in  its  various  species  and  varieties.  Phlox,  Pentste* 
mons,  &c.,  and  the  proprietor  is  commencing  to  form  a  good 
collection  of  Pansier. 


Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  met  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
hospitality  from  the  owner,  and  I  shall  hope  before  the  winter 
to  pay  him  another  visit. — ^Wyld  SAyagb. 
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Although  fruit,  plants,  and  cut  flowers  were  exhibited  they 
were  not  represented  in  large  numbers,  and  the  meeting  on  the 
whole  was  not  a  large  one ;  yet  several  of  the  exhibits  were  of 
great  merit,  and  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  aceordingly. 

Fruit  Committee. — Mr.  W.  Paul  in  the  chair.  The  follovang^ 
fruits  were  brought  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick — ^Early 
BilTcr  Peach  from  a  wall,  one  of  Mr.  Rivers's  seedlings:  The  frmt> 
was  large  and  more  highly  coloured  than  usual.  It  was  of  fin& 
flavour,  and  as  an  earlv  vanety  oaeol  the  most  desirable.  Au- 
guste  Jurie  Pear,  an  early  variety  ripening  in  the  middle  of  August ; 
a  crisp-fleshed,  juicy,  sweet,  and  finelyperfumed  variety,  ooming- 
into  use  at  the  same  time  as  Beurr^  Ghfi^mL  Mr.  Francis  Dancer^ 
Little  Sutton,  exhibited  dishes  of  Rivers's  Sultan  Plun  raised  by 
Mr.  Rivers.  It  is  a  valuable  early  Plum,  excellent  bearer,  anidl 
vigorous  grower.  It  was  awarded  a  fint-elass  certificate.  Also 
a  good  dish  of  Victoria  Plum.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded 
for  the  collection.  A  collection  of  Russian  Apples  was  sent  from 
the  garden  at  Chiswick,  none  of  which  was  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Messrs.  WiUiam  Paul  &  Son  of  Waltham  Cross  sent  fourteen 
dishes  of  early  Apples,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  sent  a  red-fleshed  seedling  Melon 
called  Dr.  Hogg,  raised  by  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  but  it  ws» 
not  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  a  certificate.  Mr.  Henry 
Prinsep,  The  Gardens,  Buxted  Park,  Uckfield,  -sent  a  seedling- 
Melon  called  Beswick's  Hybrid,  but  it  was  not  equal  to  others  in 
cultivation.  He  also  sent  another  called  Buxted  H]rbrid  which 
was  not  ripe.  Mr.  Osman,  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,, 
Sutton,  Surrev,  sent  two  seedling  Melons  which  were  not  good. 
Mr.  Eraser,  The  Gardens,  Ashby  HalL  Sleaford,  sent  four  seedling* 
Melons,  all  of  which  were  inferior  in  flavour.  Mr.  Hinds,  gardener 
to  Sir  Thomas  Edwardes  Moss,  Otterspool,  sent  a  fine  bunch  of 
Grolden  Champion  Grape  which  was  completely  spoiled  in  th*> 
carriage.  Mr.  J.  G.  Cfbeek,  gardener  to  G.  D.  Gup^m,  Esq., 
Great  Dunmow,  sent  a  seedlmg  Cucumber  called  Lord  Beacons^ 
field,  which  was  not  better  than  others  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Yonna^ 
of  the  Milf  ord  Nurseries  sent  jam  made  of  EUeagnus  edulis,  whi<£ 
was  considered  deficient  in  pnlp. 

Floral  Committbe.-- Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Prominent 
amongst  the  plants  submitted  to  the  Committee  was  the  grand 
new  Orchid  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy,  and  which  has  recently 
flowered  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Yeitch  A  Sons.  This  re- 
markable variety  was  alluded  to  on  page  182,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  now  that  in  addition  to  its  remarkable  colour  tiie- 
flowers  are  deliciously  perfumed.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  &ee 
and  upright,  the  pseudobnlbs  being  somewhat  slender  and  5  to 
6  inches  long,  the  leaves  being  8  or  9  inches  in  length  and  1^  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  a  grand  acquisition,  and  Ims  been  named 
Cattleya  Veitchiana.  A  first-class  ceitincate  was  uaanimonaly 
awarded  for  this  fine  plant. 

Sir  Trevor  Laurence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  sent  a  fine- 
plant  of  Odontoglossum  Reichenheimii.  The  pseudobnlbe  are- 
large,  and  the  fiower  spike  about  5  feet  long.  The  upper  half 
contained  the  fiowers,  which  are  produced  on  short  branctuets  and 
are  beautifuUv  marked.  The  sepals  are  chestnut  colour  marked 
with  buff,  and  the  lip  purplish  mauve  tipped  with  pinkish  white. 
From  the  same  collection  came  Dendrobium  McCfarthise.  The- 
flowers  are  very  large  and  drooping ;  sepals  very  pale  lavender, 
the  mar^  of  the  lip  being  a  deeper  shiule  of  the  same  colour  ; 
throat  violet  with  a  dark  bar,  and  surrounded  by  a  zone  of 
creamy  white.    A  vote  of  thankis  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Ainsworth.  Manchester,  sent  a. 
seedling  Cattleya  named  Mitchellii,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  Eldorado  and  C.  Leopold!  The  sepals  and  petals  of  th& 
new  variety  are  purplish  salmon  in  colour,  the  lip,  which  ia 
rather  small,  being  violet  mauve,  and  the  throat  orange.  The 
fiower  is  distinct  alike  in  form  and  colour,  and  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  £.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  exhibited  a  small  collection  of 
plants,  to  one  of  which,  Croton  Williamsii,  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded.  The  plant  is  a  strong  grower,  with  smooth,  large, 
laurel-shaped  foliage  8  to  9  inches  lonff  and  2  broad.  The  ground 
colour  is  very  dark  green  heavily  veined  and  mottled  with  cnmson. 
It  will  make  a  fine  companion  plant  to  C.  undolatus,  but  ia 
brighter  in  colour  than  that  gooa  old  variety.  A  large-leaved 
variety  named  Henryanus,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Williams,  was  very 
effective  by  its  fine  golden  yellow  foliage. 

Mr.  R.  Johnson,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Clarke.  Esq.,  Swakeleys,  ITx- 
bridge,  exhibited  two  very  fine  plants  of  Vallotas  as  seedlings  fiomi 
V.  purpurea.  The  flowers  are  very  clear  and  bright  in  colour^ 
and  the  plants  are  extremely  fioriferous,  one  of  them  having^ 
twenty-five  spikes.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  by* 
the  Committee.    Mr.  H.  Clayton,  The  Gardens,  Grimston  Park ,, 
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Tadcaster,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Blechnnm  interraptmn,  more 
cnriouB  than  beautiful,  and  a  botanical  certificate  waa  awaided. 

Some  fine  Dahlias  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  Eo^al  Nurserj, 
iSlough,  to  two  of  which,  Helen  Macgregor  and  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
^TBt-claas  certificates  were  awarded.  The  former  is  a  flower  of 
^preatrefimement  and  symmetry :  the  colour  is  rosy  purple,  deepen- 
ing at  the  tips  of  the  petals,  wnich  are  cupped,  and  in  the  centre 
of  thefiower  are  nearly  white ;  vezy  chaste  and  unique.  The  latter 
is  a  very  large  and  massiye  flower  ;  colour  very  rich  maroon. 
John  Ashby,  brilliant  scarlet^  was  very  fine  ;  also  Amy  Bobsart, 
purplish  lilac.  A  creamy  white  Pompon  Dahlia,  Lady  Blanche,  is 
remarkable  by  its  much-cupped  almost  quilled  petals ;  it  is  rery 
^tistinet.  Messn.  John  Laing  ^  Co.,  Stanstead  Nursery,  Forest 
Hill,  exhibited  Begonia  Mrs.  J.  H.  Elwes.  It  is  of  the  B.  Pearcei 
iTpe,  and  bean  some  resemblance  to  B.  Koonlight ;  free  and 
aattractiYe.  Mr.  H.  Gannell  sent  a  splendid  collection  of  thirty-six 
Tarieties  of  Verbenas ;  both  trusses  and  pips  were  extremely  fine, 
And  almost  every  shade  of  colour  except  yellow  was  represented. 
A  rote  of  thanks  was  deservedly  awarded.  Mr.  Cannell  also  sent 
«ome  well-marked  French  Marigolds. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.B.S.,  sent  cut  blooms  of  Lilium  Leeshmanni 
haying  a  slender  stem,  narrow  leaves,  and  a  richly  spotted  flower  j 
also  the  true  and  beautiful  L.  lanciiolium  rubrum,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  Lilies  in  cultivation.  It  was  greatly  admired^  and  the 
thankg  of  the  Committee  were  voted  to  Mr.  Wilson.  M:r.  Green, 
gardener  to  Bir  G.  Macleay.  Bart,  Pendell  Court,  Bletohingley, 
sent  some  very  fine  flowers  oi  Begonias  grown  in  the  open  border  ] 
«lflO  a  hybrid  Nymphssa,  Begina ;  Gladiolus  dracocephalus,  and  a 
jipecies  of  Carica  having  pure  white  Bouvardia-like  flowers  in 
umbels  and  immense  palmate  leaves,  one  of  them  being  2  feet  in 
diameter.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  A  similar  award  was 
crant^  to  Mr.  Yates,  Sale,  Cheshire,  who  sent  a  fasciated  spike  of 
Trtlinm  auratum  containing  about  fifty  flowers.  Similar  examples 
have  frequently  been  produced  in  Mr.  Mcintosh's  fine  collection 
At  Duneeven. 

From  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick  came  a  collection  of 
Abntilons  and  cut  blooms  of  Phlox  Ihummondi,  Dianthus  Hedde- 
"wigii.  Zinnias,  and  Asters.  The  most  distinct  and  useful  of  the 
A.butilons  are  Lemoinei,  yellow ;  Boule  de  Neige,  white :  Bosce- 
^orum,  rose  ;  Beranger,  striped  ;  Yexillarium,  crimson,  foliage 
variegated,  and  branches  drooping :  and  Darwini  tesselatum,  foli- 
age finely  marked  and  flowers  good. 


GENTIANS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Inqtjibies  having  reached  us  relative  to  Gentians  and  their 
culture,  we  extract  the  following  from  Sutherland's  "Hardy 
JUpine  and  Herbaceous  Flowers,"  an  excellent  work  published 
by  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  which  treats  fully  and  soundly 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted : — 

^  Gentiana  (Gentian). — ^An  extensive  genus,  comprising  some 
of  the  loveliest  of  hardy  herbs.  The  species  are  mostly  inhabitants 
of  alpine  homes ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  flourish  well  only  at  the 
utmost  UmitB  of  vegetation  on  the  great  alpine  ranges  of  the 
world  and  the  arctic  regions,  and  such  are  difficult  to  cultivate 
for  any  length  of  time,  however  closely  the  circumstances  of 
their  wild  homes  may  be  imitated ;  but  they  are  not  a  numerous 
class,  though  they  certainly  are  in  a  few  cases  amongst  the  most 
brilliant  oithe  genus. 

^  Another  group,  more  numerous  and  less  difficult  to  manage  in 
cultivation,  are  found  in  nature  to  prefer  high  mountain  pastures, 
idiy  or  moist,  in  gravelly  soil  in  which  vegetation  is  scanty,  and  in 
deep  rich  alluvial  earth  or  peat  where  plants  become  comparatively 
luxuriant  and  more  numerous.  These  are  the  most  useful  species, 
l>ecause  the  least  fickle  and  coy  under  the  restraints  of  cultivation  ; 
and  amongst  them  the  brilliancy  of  the  finest  of  the  high  alpine 
^ems  is  closely  approached. 

**  All  that  may  be  cultivated  in  beds  or  borders  flourish  well  in 
light,  cieh,  sandy  loam ;  well  drained  it  should  always  be,  but 
cluring  the  growing  season  at  least  it  should  be  also  moist.  The 
liigh  alpise  species,  requiring  rockwork  or  pots,  flourish  in  the 
49ame  soil  if  the  addition  of  a  ntUe  peat  and  a  good  deal  of  gritty 
matter  is  made  to  it ;  but  the  more  special  requirements  of  these 
^vill  be  aUnded  to  hereafter  more  particularly.  They  are  propa- 
^ted  by  division  and  by  seed.  The  former  is  a  simple  method 
*  ^th  such  species  as  vema  and  acaulis,  which  form  turf-like 
masses  not  easily  destroyed  when  cut  up  into  even  very  small 
bits ;  but  wi^  such  as  lutea  more  care  is  necessary.  It  and  some 
of  its  allies  form  deep  descending  roots  and  thick  rootstocks  or 
crowns,  composed  of  only  a  few  centres  of  vitality  in  even  long- 
established  plants,  and  they  should  not  therefore  be  reduced 
minutely.  Division  should  oe  done  in  early  spring  as  soon  as 
growth  cemmences  actively.  Propa^tion  by  seed  is  a  very 
rtedio«s  iMsiness,  requiring  some  facilities  in  the  shape  of  cold 
frames  or  handlights,  and  involving  some  considerable  exercise 
of  cave  and  patience ;  but  when  laree  increase  of  those  sorts  that 
4tre  difficult  to  divide  is  determined  upon,  seed  must  be  resorted 
to  as  the  only  means  whereby  it  can  be  obtained. 

^  The  seed  of  moat  of  theCfentians  is  slow  to  vegetate,  especially 


if  it  may  have  lain  some  time  in  papers  or  in  store ;  but  if  it  can 
be  sown  immediately  it  is  ripe  some  saving  of  time  will  be  gained. 
The  possibility  of  doing  this  will  depend  on  whether  the  seed  has 
been  saved  at  home  or  purchased  from  the  seedsman ;  if  the  latter, 
then  it  will  be  at  least  a  year  before  the  majority  of  the  seeds 
germinate.  But  many  of  the  cultivated  species  seed  freely,  and 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  circumstanoe  by  sowing  them 
as  sooD  as  they  are  ripe,  when  the  greatest  bulk  of  them  will 
vegetate  the  following  spring  or  esuly  summer.  The  compost 
already  spoken  of  is  the  best  to  sow  in,  using  perhaps  a  more 
liberal  allowance  of  sand,  and  the  whole  may  be  passed  through 
a  coarse  sieve.  Small-si2ed  pots  are  the  best — say  4  or  5  inches — 
because  the  most  handy  to  move ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance 
the  smaller  mass  of  soil  is  less  liable  to  become  sodden  than  that 
which  is  larger.  The  pots  being  well  drained  must  be  filled  with 
the  compost,  pressing  it  firm  and  level  in  the  process.  Sow  the 
seed  thin  and  cover  nghtlj ;  fix  the  labels  and  water  gently,  and 
plunge  the  pots  to  the  nm  in  coal  ashes  in  a  cold  fmme.  The 
only  attention  they  w\]l  require  for  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
supposing  the  sowing  to  be  done  in  summer  or  autumn,  will  be 
that  of  shading  so  long  as  the  day  is  long  and  the  sun  strong, 
admitting  air  sufficient  to  keep  the  frame  cool,  and  watering  aa 
it  appears  necessary,  and  that  will  be  necessary  always  when  the 
surface  of  the  pots  appears  somewhat  dry.  On  winter  setting  in, 
the  frame  will  require  to  be  protected  during  severe  weather,  but 
on  all  favourable  days  air  mav  be  admitted  freely.  On  the 
approach  of  spring  the  pots  should  be  examined,  any  mossy 
growth  that  may  have  made  its  appearance  removed,  and  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  fresh  soil  given  along  with  a  gentle  wateringto 
finish,  when  they  may  be  returned  to  their  quarters  again.  The 
admission  of  air  so  as  to  keep  up  a  nice  temperature  in  the  frame 
and  yet  prevent  excessive  heating,  a  slight  shading  as  the  day 
lengthens  and  the  sun's  rays  increase  in  power,  and  careful 
watering  as  required,  are  the  only  points  essential  to  be  observed 
till  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  but  the  shading  should  not  be 
used  except  on  bright  days,  and  then  only  for  an  hour  or  two 
during  the  hottest  part.  When  the  plants  appear  in  reasonable 
(quantity  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  gradually  inure  them  to  mors 
light  and  air ;  and  while  they  are  yet  small  and  tender  they  must 
be  carefully  handled  as  regards  watering :  one  rude  dash  of  chilly 
water  may  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  tiny  plants.  When  they 
are  fit  to  handle  they  must  be  pricked  off  into  pots  or  boxes,  0I^ 
what  is  better  if  at  hand,  they  may  be  turned  into  a  nursing  bed 
or  shallow  frame  in  suitable  compost,  pricking  them  out  an  inch 
or  two  apart  each  way. 

"  The  majority  of  perennial  Gentians  make  but  little  bulk  the 
first  season  from  seed,  and  to  turn  them  out  of  doors  in  per- 
manent quarters  the  first  winter  would  be  to  court  disaster  ,*  tneir 
enemies,  in  the  shape  of  slugs  and  other  vermin,  would  soon  make 
short  work  of  their  small  development  of  leaf  and  stem,  and  the 
action  of  frost  mechanically  on  tilieir  tiny  root-hold  would  be  too 
trying  an  ordeal  for  them  to  pass  through  successfully.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  winter  them  compactly  together  where 
they  may  be  protected  when  required,  and  where  vermin  when 
they  appear  may  be  easily  given  good  account  of.  If  frames  or 
handglaases  cannot  be  spared  for  them  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  kept 
toeether  by  an  edging  of  bricks  or  boards  in  some  sheltered  spot 
w^l  do  very  well  to  winter  in,  the  pots  being  plunged  as  much 
over  the  rims  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  plant,  and  a 
few  hoops  arched  over  the  bed  will  furnish  a  suitable  framework 
to  support  the  protecting  materials.  The  plants  may  be  turned 
out  into  their  permanent  places  the  following  spring." 

(To  be  oontinned.) 


TAUNTON  DEANE    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

August  15th. 

Whkvbvkr  I  want  to  express  my  ideas  as  to  how  a  sodetj 
ought  to  be  worked  and  how  the  public  ought  to  encourage  it,  it 
is  my  custom  ever  to  refer  to  Taunton  as  one  of  the  vexybest 
examples  I  know  of ;  and  this  year  not  only  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  advance  of  thoae  I  have 
previously  seen,  and  I  think  this  is  the  sixth.  The  whole  town 
was  as  usual  en  fete.  Large  Spruce  trees  had  been  cut  and  planted 
in  the  nuirket-place  and  other  localities ;  there  was  a  large  dis- 
play of  bunting ;  stalls  containing  such  a  variety  and  quality  of 
comestibles  as  makes  one  more  and  more  admire  the  digestion  of 
the  Somersetshire  yokels,  who  seemed  to  go  in  indiscriminately 
for  whelks  and  peppermints,  pigs'  feet  and  green  Plums.  Then 
the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  instead  of  holding  coldly  aloof, 
not  only  encourage  it  by  tbeir  subscriptions  but  attend  in  great 
f oree  during  the  day,  so  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  set  to  one's 
carriage  when  the  gates  are  closed.  Contrast  this  with  our  miser- 
able east-country  proceedings.  There  is  Canterbury  without  a 
society  worthy  of  the  name,  while  other  towns  have  aseociationa 
which  are  fully  supported  and  patronised. 

The  Exhibition  was  both  excellent  in  quality  and  large  in  ex- 
tent, and  I  think  the  supporters  of  the  Society  have  great  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  show  at  which 
fewer  things  of  bad  or  indifferent  quality  were  exhibited.    The 
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Bystem  of  only  giving  two  prizes  in  each  class,  although  haying 
its  objectionable  side,  does  doubtless  discourage  people  from 
sending  indifferent  things,  as  they  feel  they  would  have  out  little 
prospect  of  gaining  a  prize.    On  this  occasion,  too,  there  was  no 
padding — that  is,  no  plants  sent  in  not  for  competition.    Messrs. 
Lucombe  <&  Pince,  haying  giyen  up  exhibiting,  were  not  present, 
while  the  awfully  sudden  death  of  A£r.  Bryant  of  Bristol  preyented 
his  plants  from  being  there ;  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
must  haye  been  good  strength  put  forth  by  exhibitors  to  make 
such  an  excellent  show.    Mr.  Cypher  was  there  with  his  beauti- 
fully finished  plants,  so  clean,  neat,  and  well  grown ;  so  was  Mr. 
Tudgey,  gardener  to  Mr.  Williams  of  Worcester  ;  while  amongst 
amateurs  Mr.  Marshall  of  Belmont  occupied  the  foremost  place. 
His  plants  were  exceedingly  well  grown,  and  some  of  our  best 
and  newest  introductions  were  to  to  found  amongst  them.    The 
B«ses  of  Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford  and  the  Dahlias  of  Mr.  Dobree  were 
very  fine,  but  we  missed  altogether  the  Gladioli  of  Mr.  Kelway. 
It  was  indeed  a  loss,  especially  to  me,  as  I  had  ho^ed  (not  haying 
been  able  to  stop  at  Langport,  although  I  passed  it)  to  have  seen 
some  of  his  famous  seedlings^  but  he  was  not  there.    Zonal  and 
other  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  in  a  manner  that  other  places 
nearer  home  might  well  copy ;  not  huge  oyergrown  masses,  all 
hoops,  sticks,  and  ties,  but  neat  compact  little  bushes,  full  of 
bloom  and  fresh  and  lively.    There  was  a  good  display  of  fruit 
and  a  most  excellent  collection  of  vegetables,  while  the  cottagers' 
productions  were  worthy  of  all  praise.     But  I  think  the  most 
marked  improvement  that  I  saw  was  in  the  table  decorations  and 
bouquets.    I  remember  animadverting  on  these  last  year,  when 
only  two  very  miserable  attempts  were  exhibited ;  thisyear  there 
were  five,  and  of  these  four  were  highly  creditable.    When  I  say 
that  Miss  Cypher  took  the  first  prize  it  will  be  I'eadily  conociyed 
that  all  that  good  taste  and  deft  hands  could  effect  was  done,  and 
the  result  was  charming.    The  centre  of  the  table  was  a  nice 
plant  of  Cocos  Weddelliana ;  the  two  end  pieces  being  glass  stands 
light  and  elegant^  and  the  flowers  arranged  in  them  being  also 
very  elegant  and  lightly  arranged,  amongst  them  sprays  of  Francoa 
racemosa  being  very  freely  used,  and  a  most  capital  flower  it  seems 
to  be  for  decorative  purposes.    Plumbago  capensis  was  also  used, 
and  its  delicate  light  blue  tint  of  colour  is  always  attractive.    The 
other  three  tables  were  also  arranged  in  good  taste,  and  exhibited 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  those  of  last  year.    The  drawing-room 
stands  were  also  good,  while  Mies  Cypher's  bouquet  with  its 
flowers  of  Pancratium  attracted  universal  admiration.    It  is  not 
always  that  so  unanimous  a  consensus  of  public  approval  is  given 
to  a  successful  exhibition  of  table  decorations  as  was  given  on 
this  occasion  to  Miss  Cipher. 

The  courtesy  and  kmdly  feeling  which  are  always  abowd'  at 
Taunton  were  not  absent  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Clement  Smith, 
the  able  and  indefatigable  Secretary,  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  vied  with  one  another  in  making  evervtiiiing  go  plea- 
santly, and  I  am  sure  felt  amply  rewarded  by  the  success  that 
attended  their  efforts.  I  cannot  close  these  few  notes  without 
mentioning  a  laudable  attempt  to  turn  the  day  to  good  account— 
the  opening  of  a  coffee  stall  in  the  town,  which  seemed  to  have 
secured  a  lar^e  share  of  patronage,  and  in  which  the  ladies  of  the 
house  where  I  was  staying  (Mr.  Newton's  of  Barton  Grange)  took 
a  lively  interest.  They  sent  in  a  large  number  of  button-hole 
bouquets,  which  were  sold  at  Id.  each,  and  sold  well,  one  gay 
Lothario  having  purchased  eleven.  Talk  of  two  strings  to  their 
bow,  what  is  that  to  a  beau  with  eleven ?    So  that  altogether 

Promoters  of  flower  shows  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from 
'aunton.— D.,  Deal. 

RHODODENDRON  OCCIDENTALE. 

One  of  the  grandest  flowers  I  ever  beheld  is  the  Bhododeh- 
dron  occidentale,  or  Califomian  Azalea.  It  is  a  native  of 
Calif oroia,  where  it  grows  along  streams  of  crystal  water  in 
thickly  wooded  districts  throughout  the  State.  The  finest  ai« 
found  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  the  best  I  ever  saw  were  in 
the  section  of  county  around  the  Silver  Creeks,  where  they  are 
covered  with  snow  for  four  months  in  the  year. 

Rhododendron  occidentale  is  a  shrub  growing  3  to  6  feet 
high ;  the  foliage  is  the  handsomest  I  ever  saw.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate  in  shape,  about  4  inches  long,  and  1  to  l^inch 
across,  of  a  rather  firm  texture  when  fully  developed ;  in  colour 
they  are  a  bright  shining  green.  When  half  grown  they  have 
all  the  appearance  of  being  freshly  varnished,  and,  as  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  this  bright  green 
foliage  is  half  the  charm  of  the  plant,  and  makes  a  most 
charming  setting  for  the  large  and  conspicuous  flowers. 

The  flowers  are  2^  to  3  inches  long,  with  a  conspicuous  calyx 
composed  of  distinct  oblong  sepals ;  the  corolla  is  usually 
snow-white  with  the  upper  lobe  yellow  inside.  They  are 
sometimes,  however,  found  with  rose-tinged  flowers.  The 
stamens  and  style  are  much  exserted,  moderately  curved,  and 
very  conspicuous.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large  clusters  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  each.    Rhododendron  occidentale  blooms 


in  the  summer,  and  is  constantly  in  flower  during  July  and 
August. — W.  C.  L,  Drew  (in  the  American  Gardener's  MontMyi). 

REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

ITie  Bulb  Garden,     By  Samuel  Wood.     London:  Crosl^ 

Lockwood  &  Co. 
Messes.  Spottiswoode  can  print  books  better  than  Mr. 
Wood  can  write  them.    The  very  title  of  the  book  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  it  implies  that  all  the  plants  treated  of  are  bulbs, 
whereas  in  fact  only  a  very  small  portion  of  them  belong  to 
that  category.     The  author  himself  reminds  us  that  it  ia 
through  ignorance  that  he  has  dragged  in  so  many  plants  under 
the  title,  for  he  makes  a  sort  of  quasi  apology  in  the  case  of 
one  plant,  Saxifraga  granulata,  which  he  says  "  can  scarcely 
be  classed  in  the  category  of  bulbs,  yet  it  is  a  bulb."    There 
is  only  one  way  of  meeting  a  distinct  assertion  of  that  kind 
which  is  calculated  to  mislead,  and  that  is  by  a  distinct  denial. 
Saxifraga  granulata  is  not  a  bulb,  but  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant, 
producing  small  granular  tubers.    As  no  apology  is  advanced 
nor  excuse  made  for  including  other  plants  under  the  heading^ 
of  bulbs,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  author  does  not  know 
what  a  bulb  is.    He  appears  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments 
of  his  subject,  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to  circulate  a. 
mass  of  inaccuracies.     Lychnis  fulgens   is   described  as  a 
'*  tuberous-rooted  bulb,"  whatever  that  means,  whereas  it  is  s 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial.    Then  alluding  to  the  Winter 
Aconite  the  author  remarks  that  *'  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
write  about  this  common,  little,  hardy,  ^bulbous*  plant."    It 
is  a  not  a  bulb  at  all,  and  we  must  say  that  we  never  saw  it 
associated  with  more  sentimental  rubbish  than  in  this  book. 
The  author  claims  above  all  things  to  be  plain  and  practical^ 
but  the  Winter  Aconite  appears  to  have  prompted  him  to  try 
his  hand  at  poetry,  for  we  find  amongst  more  of  the  same 
character  such  lines  as  these  : — ''Ah  I  pretty  little  flower,  let 
no  one  ever  despise  thee  on  account  of  thy  smallness  or  colour. 
Thou  hast  a  voice  like  the  Rose  or  the  Lily,  or  the  less  gay 
songster  among  the  feathered  tribes."    Then  we  have  amongst 
other  "  bulbs "  chapters  on  the  Hepatica,  the  Hellebore,  Uie 
Dielytra,  the  Agapanthus,  the  Calla,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Solomon's  Seal,  and  other  herbaceous  perennials.    Then  Cycla- 
mens, Begonias,  Irises,  and  even  Poeonies  are  included  ;  it  is 
a  wonder  that  Primroses  and  Violets  were  not  added,  but 
perhaps  their  omission  was  an  oversight. 

We  regret  very  much  that  any  gardener  should  bave  been 
tempted  to  display  his  want  of  knowledge  by  compiling  such 
a  book  as  the  one  before  us,  for  it  cannot  but  convey  to  the 
general  public  who  read  it  much  that  is  flagrantly  enroneous, 
and  which  ought  never  to  have  been  published. 

As  to  the  practical  portion  of  the  volume,  we  have  only  to 
remark  that  equally  good  information  is  supplied  gratis  to 
purchasers  of  bulbs  in  the  catalogues  of  the  principal  nursery- 
men and  seedsmen.  Amongst  other  things  we  are  told  that 
£2500  per  acre  can  be  rSedised  by  growing  Hyacinths  in 
England — information,  we  presume,  for  the  *'speculatiye  pro- 
fessional  man  "  referred  to  in  the  preface.  Modem  cultivators 
will  wonder  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  value  of  Solomon's 
Seal  for  forcing  in  the  chapter  on  that  plant,  and  they  wiU 
smile  at  the  display  that  may  be  made  by  planting  three 
Triteleja  bulbs  in  a  48-pot,  knowing  that  three  times  three  are 
necessaiy ;  but  compensating  information  is  supplied  in  the 
sentence  that  T.  uniflora  may  be  planted  in  "dwwf  beds." 

But  while  many  plants  are  included  in  the  "  Bulb  Garden  " 
that  are  not  bulbs  there  are  omissions  of  other  plants  that 
might  legitimately  have  had  a  place  in  the  book.  Snowdrops 
are  mentioned,  but  not  Snowflakes  (Leucojums\  neither  are 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Muscaris,  Lachenalias,  Tritonias,  Guernsey 
and  Belladonna  lilies,  Tigridia?,  Antholyzas,  Cydobothras,  &cl, 
all  of  which  are  popular  decorative  plants  of  the  type  which 
one  might  expect  to  have  found  mentioned  in  a  book  of  this 
description. 

We  have  referred  to  this  book  at  greater  length  than  we 
otherwise  should  have  done  in  order  to  convey  warning  to  those 
who  may  be  really  good  practical  gardeners  not  to  jeopardise 
their  reputations  by  attempting  to  write  on  subjects  that  they 
do  not  understand.  We  cannot  join  the  author  in  recommend- 
ing the  book  either  to  the  *' amateur  or  the  speculative  pro- 
fessional man." 

Sexual  Conditions  in  the  Red  Maple. — It  is  com- 
monly stated  that  Maples  bear  hermaphrodite  •  (male  and 
female)  flowers,  but  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan   of  Philadelphiift 
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MsertB  that  the  Bed  Maple  is,  accoriing  to  hU  obMrralionB, 
leatlj  dimcioos,  having  only  flowera  ol  one  sei  on  the  same 
tree.  But  the  male  and  female  flowera  are  similar  in  outward 
appearance  at  fitst  opening,  eicept  that  the  small  pistil  is  not 
developed  in  the  male  flowers.  The  female  flowers  have 
anthers  ot  full  size,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  boUi  sexes,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  anthers  do  not  lievelope  after  (he  flower 
has  opened,  and  shed  no  pollen.  This  is  a  verj  remarkable 
stirrival  from  a  condition  when  the  flowers  were  perfect.  It 
IB  not  nncommon  to  find  trees  originally  female  sending  tortb 
male  branches,  but  Mr.  Meehan  hu  not  fonod  male  trees  pro- 
duce female  branches.  The  male  flowers  were  found  fragrant, 
t^e  female  not  so, — (JVature.) 


DENNSTjEDTIA  davallioides  youngii. 


donbt  whether  my  plant  is  rightlj  named.  When  it  was 
received  it  was  in  a  small  pot,  and  was  dwarf  in  growth  and 
bad  very  finely  cut  bright  green  fronds.  The  plant  was  potted 
in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  charcoal — no  peat — 
and  was  grown  in  a  moiet  shaded  place  in  a  cool  store  ot 
intermediate  house.  It  bas  grown  with  great  luxuriance,  and 
instead  of  being  a  low-growing  DavaUia-like  plant  as  I  sap- 
posed  it  would  be,  it  almost  aa  much  resembles  an  AlsopbiJa 
but  without  its  coarseness.  I  have  asked  the  advice  of  two 
neighbouring  gardeners  and  am  now  more  puzzled  than  ever, 
for  one  says  my  plant  is  true  and  the  other  that  it  is  not. 
Fronds  arc  produced  nearly  4  feet  long  and  with  very  thick 
stems,  which  grow  nearly  upright  and  then  arch  gracefiUly. 
I  am  not  disappointed  with  my  plant,  for  while  it  is  robust  H 
is  yet  elegant ;  but  my  doubt  is  that  it  is  true  to  name.  Cu 
you  enlighten,  me  I — W  B  L.,  Lancathire 

[We  Uunk  your  plant  la  correctly  named.     Deonttaedti* 
davallioides  loungii  la  a  atatelv  growmg  yet  giscelul  Fern, 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Bt  what  vre  have  seen  in  more  places  than  one  we  are 
gatisfled  that  a  word  of  warning  is  necessary  against  with- 
holding water  to  sach  an  eztfnt,  as  appears  yet  too  common , 
from  the  roots  of  Vikes  in  pots  with  a  view  of  ripening  the 
canes.  Only  evil  can  result  b;  permitting  the  foliage  to  flag 
and  become  prematurely  brown  by  allowing  the  roots  to 
become  excessively  dry.  The  roots  most  be  kept  in  a  fresh 
healthy  state,  and  the  leaves  should  be  encouraged  to  retain 
their  green  hue,  and  their  change  should  be  as  gradual  as. 
possible.  With  heat,  light,  and  air  the  canes  will  mature 
ndminibly  withont  dirying  the  roots  extremely,  and  plumper 


buds  in  autumn  and  better  bnnches  in  spring  will  result  than 
if  the  Vines  have  been  erroneously  checked  and  starved  witl» 
the  view  of  accelerating  the  maturation  of  the  wood. 

Oks  of  our  contemporaries,  who  is  distinguiBhed  for  his 

hypereriticism  and  occasional  abortive  attempts  at  wit,  t«]l» 
his  readers  that  "  whatever  may  have  been  the  riches  of  the 
Hanging  Qardena  of  Babjloo,  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  all  thin^u 
considered,  they  were  not  excelled  by  what  may  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  west-end  squares."  He  then  connsela  his  readers 
to  visit  "an  area  decorated  with  a  doien  banging  baskets 
varionsly  furnished."  ( !)  We  often  hear  of  descents  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  but  a  greater  descent  could  hardly 
be  imagined  than  to  compare  the  glorious  terraced  gardens  Si 
Babylon  with  a  dozen  hanging  baskets  in  a  west-end  London 
area — a  dozen  of  the  "biggest  Gooseberries"  we  have  heard  of 
this  year. 
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We  never  remember  having  seen  fobebt  trees  so 

green  and  luxuriant  in  harvest  as  during  the  present  year. 
Having  recently  traversed  the  district  of  Cobham  Hall  near 
Oravesend  we  could  not  fail  observing  the  exuberant  foliage 
«f  the  fine  avenue  of  Elms  in  Lord  Damlej's  park.  The 
country  lanes,  too,  on  the  Cobham  estate  are  now  extremely 
beautiful,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  of  the  woods  on  either  side 
completely  arching  the  roads,  forming  refreshing  canopies  of 
foliage,  and  1Aie  trimness  and  neatness  of  the  roads  and  hedges 
impart  additional  pleasure  to  the  visitor  driving  through  this 
beautiful  and  richly  wooded  district.  All  kinds  of  trees  ap- 
pear to  thrive  equally  well ;  but  especially  noticeable  are  the 
6weet  Chestnuts,  many  of  which  are  bearing  good  crops  which 
ripen,  and  are  collected  for  the  deer  in  the  park.  A  portion  of 
the  undergrowth  of  the  trees  consists  of  Rhododendrons,  and 
the  appearance  of  these  shrubs  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
bloom  in  the  spring  afford  evidence  that  they  are  about  the 
best  of  all  evergreens  for  growing  under  the  shade  of  trees. 

From  Cobham  above  mentioned  a  pleasant  drive  leads 

to  Gads  Hill,  where  the  residence  of  England's  great  novelist, 
the  late  Charles  Dickens,  is  the  centre  of  attraction.  Charles 
Dickens*  garden  is  small,  but  evidently  has  been,  and  is  now, 
cherished.  The  house  stands  back  some  40  or  60  yards  from 
the  public  road,  and  the  front  up  to  the  bay  windows  is  staged 
for  accommodating  pots  of  scarlet  Geraniums.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lawn  next  the  road  is  a  thriving  pair  of  Deodars 
which  had  probably  been  planted  by  the  late  owner,  and  the 
garden  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  contains  a  grand  pair 
of  Cedar  of  Lielmnon,  also  flower  beds  and  ornamental  shrubs. 
A  subway  formed  under  the  road  connects  the  two  gardens, 
which  are  in  excellent  keeping,  and  are  not  less  enjoyed  by 
the  family  in  residence  than  by  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
pay  a  passing  glance  at  the  home  of  one  whose  name  will  be 
cherished  lung  after  the  trees  that  he  planted  have  crumbled 
to  decay. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that,  provided  Vines 

liave  good  attention,  they  will  yield  good  crops  when  no 
specially  prepared  border  has  been  formed  for  the  roots.  A 
good  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  large  vineiy 
at  Coombe  Bank.  When  the  house  was  erected  it  was  in- 
tended for  plants,  but  Mr.  Moorman  decided  to  try  some 
Vines  as  well.  Several  varieties  were  planted  in  the  ordinary 
garden  soU.  During  the  growing  season  the  soil  was  top- 
dressed  with  manure,  and  abundance  of  water  was  given  to 
the  roots.  The  result  was  splendid  canes,  and  a  crop  of  re- 
markable weight  was  produced  the  following  (this)  season. 
The  canes  made  this  year  are  also  excellent,  being  as  thick  as 
A  man's  thumb  and  studded  with  bold  eyes.  The  soil  is  light 
and  gravelly,  such  that  grows  Conifers  and  Hollies  splendidly. 
The  health  of  the  Vines  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  manurial 
top-dressings  and  heavy  waterings,  efficient  drainage  being 
flecured  by  the  natural  porosity  of  the  soil.  The*  Vines  are 
probably  as  good  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  most  expen- 
sive and  elaborately  prepared  border  had  been  made  for  them. 

The  quantity  of  SCARLET  Runner  Beans  now  being 

sent  up  to  the  London  markets  is  very  extraocdinary.  One 
salesman  in  Spitalfields  Market  receives  upwnds  of  a  thowand 
bushels  weekly  from  one  parish  in  Essex.  The  old  vmriety  of 
Runners  fetch  better  prices,  are  more  productive,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  whole  more  remunerative  than  the  larger  varie- 
ties of  the  Champion  type  —  a  fact  intending  growers  for 
market  ought  to  take  note  of. 

A  correspondent,  "  G.  H.  V.,"  writing  from  Retford 

in  reply  to  Mr.  Godward  on  page  132,  states  that  Eucalyptus 
OLOBULUS,  about  12  feet  high,  has  been  in  magnificent  flower 
this  year,  but  both  of  the  trees  are  now  dying,  and  he  has  seen 
the  like  at  Gamons,  Hereford.  —  In  reply  to  F.  Finch  we  can 
say  confidently  that  in  England  Eucalyptus  globulus  is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  Mrs.  Brassey  informs  us  in  her  "  Voyage  of  the 
Sunbeam  "  that  in  Tener£Se  a  specimen  grew  115  feet  in  seven 
years. 

Mr.  Cossom,  gardener  to  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 

M.P.,  at  Hunton,  Kent,  tells  us  that  a  Lygodium  scan  dens, 
fitarted  into  growth  at  the' middle  of  January,  completed  by 
the  beginning  of  May  an  aggregate  growth  of  384  feet.  The 
plant  was  potted  into  a  13-inch  pot  in  the  early  part  of  1877, 
and  has  not  been  potted  since.  The  longest  separate  growth 
is  16  feet  6  inches. 

The  Round-leaved  Maple,  Acer  ctrcinatum,  Purg?tj 

is,  says  the  "  Journal  of  Forestry,"  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  striking  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  of  a  medium  size.    It 


was  introduced  to  Britain  in  1826  from  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America,  where  it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  30 
to  40  feet.  It  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its  regularly  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  which  arc  deeply  cut  into  seven  or  nine  sharply 
pointed  lobes,  and  when  first  expanded  are  of  a  lovely  reddish 
green  colour.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  May  in  considerable 
profusion,  the  petals  being  pure  white,'.in  fine  contrast  to  the 
deep  red  of  the  sepals  and  long  peduncles.  The  bark  of  the 
young  shoots  is  also  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  leaves  acquire  a  beautiful  tinge  of  yellow  and  red  as  they 
ripen  and  decay.  The  branches  are  of  a  slender  and  pendulous 
habit,  giving  character  to  the  tree  in  winter.  Planters  on  the 
look-out  for  a  moderate-sized  ornamental  tree  would  do  well 
to  devote  some  attention  to  this  beautiful  Maple,  which  will 
grow  well  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

No  one,  says  "The  Gardener,"  and  we  fully  concur, 

who  has  a  demand  for  decorative  plants  and  cut  flowers  all  the 
autumn  and  through  the  winter,  should  neglect  the  good  old 
Cypripedium  insigne:  it  is  so  hardy  and  accommodating, 
flowers  so  freely,  and  lasts  so  long  either  on  the  plants  or 
when  cut.  We  have  this  variety  in  all  sizes  of  pots,  from  14 
inches  down  to  5  and  6  inches,  bearing  from  three  to  four 
dozen  blooms  in  a  plant  to  five  or  six,  according  to  the  size  of 
plants.  No  plant  or  flower  bears  the  atmosphere  of  a  sitting- 
room  better,  consequently  it  is  invaluable  for  room  decoration. 

For  covering  the  wall  of  a  stove  densely  and  closely 

few  plants  are  better  adapted  than  Ficus  repens  minimus. 
We  recently  saw  a  wall  in  the  gardens  of  N.  Clayton,  Esq., 
Lincoln,  covered  with  this  Ficus,  and  the  effect  produced  was 
extremely  chaste.  The  small  leaves  and  shoots  adhere  to  the 
wall  as  tenaciously  as  if  they  were  glued  there,  forming  a 
smooth  dark  green  surface  that  cannot  fail  being  admired. 
But  although  this  plant  covers  the  wall  of  a  stove  so  well,  it 
will  thrive  in  a  cooler  temperature;  indeed,  we  remember 
having  seen  in  Mr.  Kinghom's  nurseiy  at  Richmond  some 
sprays  that  had  forced  themselves  from  the  interior  of  the  stove 
through  crevices  in  the  brickwork,  and  were  clinging  healthily 
to  the  wall  outside,  where  they  had  passed  the  winter  uninj  uied. 
The  plant  also  appears  to  thrive  well  in  shaded  positions. 

Asparagus  growth,  says  a  correspondent,  at  this 

time  of  year  ought  to  be  more  generally  used  for  working-in 
with  cut  flowers  in  vases.  Sec.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted 
for  covering  arohways  and  pillars  at  harvest  thanksgivings, 
flower  shows,  &c.  One  of  the  prettiest  effects  imaginable  can 
be  obtained  by  using  Asparagus,  the  side  shoots  of  the  varie- 
gated Maize,  Asters,  and  Dahlias  for  an  archway.  They  not 
only  look  remarkably  light  and  pretty,  but  also  last  welL 
The  Asparagus  should  be  allowed  to  hang  naturally,  the  main 
stem  only  being  tied,  and  where  too  long  should  be  cut  into 
shape.  If  the  growth  is  cut  discriminately  the  plant  is  not 
injured,  but  is  rather  benefited  by  the  thinning. 

From  an  excellently  compiled  table  on  the  PlOEA 

NORDMANNIANA  by  Robert  Hutchison  of  Carlowrie  we 
observe  that  the  highest  tree  noted  is  at  Whittinghame,  East 
Lothian,  where  it  grows  at  an  altitude  of  340  feet,  in  a  reddish 
eli^  soil  upon  a  subsoil  of  red  sandstone  naturally  well 
dnuned.  It  was  planted  twenty-nine  years  ago,  and  is  now 
60  feet  high,  with  a  ciroumference  of  stem  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground  of  4  feet,  and  is  very  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
branched  to  the  ground.  The  next  tallest  tree  amongst  those 
noticed  are  at  Kilravock  Castle,  Inverness,  50  feet  3  inches 
high  ;  Dunmore,  Stirlingshire,  50  feet  high ;  and  Bicton,  Devon- 
shire, 48  feet  high.  In  advocating  the  more  extensive  planting 
of  this  valuable  Conifer  in  our  woods  and  plantations  Mr. 
Hutchison  observes :  *'  It  will  be  found  most  profitable  and 
advantageous  to  use  seedling  plants  reared  from  the  cone  in 
home  plantations ;  indeed,  this  is  true  of  all  the  new  Coniferss. 
They  suffer  less  from  spring  frosts  when  planted  out  into  the 
sites  they  are  destined  to  occupy  direct  from  the  seed  beds 
in  which  they  have  been  reared  than  plants  do  which  are 
fetched  from  a  distance,  and  which  we  find  it  requires  years 
to  acclimatise  in  their  new  homes,  leading  to  many  ^ailoies, 
loss  of  leaders,  and  to  a  host  of  other  drawbacks,  which  do 
not  arise  in  the  use  of  home-g^wn  nursery  seedlings." — 
(^Journal  of  Ibreitry.) 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDBN. 

Sow  Lettuce  to  stand  the  winter  for  spring  use  of  the  varieties 
enumerated  on  page  114.  If  the  ground  be  light  and  rich  it  should 
be  well  trodden  before  sowing,  as  the  plants  are  not  only  hardier 
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but  form  better  hearts  than  when  grown  in  loose  aolL  An  open 
yet  sheltered  situation  should  be  chosen,  and  to  save  trans- 
planting sow  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  thinning  the  plants  to  9  inches 
oistance.  In  cold  localities  sow  on  warm  borders,  or  transplant 
thereto  early  in  October.  If  sown  about  a  foot  from  the  base  of  a 
waJI  with  an  east  aspect  and  thinned  to  9  or  12  inches  distance 
apart  thej  stand  much  better  than  in  the  open  during  a  serere 
winter.  A  sowing  of  Cauliflowers  should  also  be  made  in  an  open 
situation  for  pricking  off  in  frames  or  under  handlightsin  October. 
Dwarf  Erfurt  Mammoth,  Early  London,  and  Wakberen  are  those 
we  give  preference  to  for  this  sowing.  Good  breadths  of  Lettuce 
should  be  planted  for  autumn  and  winter  use.  also  BataTian  and 
Curled  EndiTe,  taking  advantage  of  dry  weatner  to  tie-up  Endive 
in  a  sufficiently  forward  state ;  also  Cos  Lettuce,  which  is  liable  to 
grow  open  at  this  time  of  year.  Any  strone  plants  of  Cauliflower 
may  stul  be  planted,  and  if  the  autumn  be  mUa  they  will  be  service- 
able for  liftmg  when  the  heads  are  3  or  4  inches  across,  and  plant- 
ing is  frames,  Ac.  Let  all  jpound  falling  vacant  from  crops  of 
Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  Ac,  be  cleared  and  occupied 
wiUi  Winter  Greens,  salading,  or  there  is  ^et  time  to  secure  a  crop 
of  Turzkips  by  selectiujg  the  earlv  varieties ;  the  crops,  however, 
should  l>e  of  such  a  kmd  as  will  not  interfere  vrith  next  year's 
cnppi3XB-  Onions  are  ripening-ofE  earlier  than  usual,  and  may 
have  the  tope  laid  down  for  the  sake  of  appearance ;  but  it  will  not 
alter  the  size  of  the  bulbs,  indeed  those  that  keep  the  heads  erect 
the  longest  afford  the  largest  bulbs,  yet  bending  down  facilitates 
ripening.  Cut,  if  not  alr^dy  done,  herbs  for  drying,  in  order  to 
luve  plenty  to  meet  any  demands  that  be  made  for  them  during 
the  winter. 

FLOWEB  GARDEN. 

Carpet  beds,  whatever  objection  may  be  taken  to  them,  are  now 
in  great  beauty.  This  style  of  bedding  is  becoming  more  popular 
every  year,  and  will  be  more  popular  still,  inasmuch  as  many  of 
the  plants  do  not  require  nearly  so  much  care  and  attention  in 
wintering  as  Pelargoniums,  d:c.  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  Bemper- 
vivums  are  quite  hardy,  as  also  are  many  others,  whilst  those  that 
are  tender  need  only  be  wintered  as  stock  plants,  and  propagated 
from  to  almoBt  any  extent  in  spxing.  Propagation  of  many  of  the 
plants  may  now  be  proceeded  with.  Sedums  and  Saxifrages  may 
be  divided  and  planted  in  any  place  where  not  too  much  shaded 
and  where  the  soil  does  not  become  soddened  from  too  much  water, 
and  Sempervivums  should  be  inserted  in  firm  soil.  Echeveria 
seconda  glauca  mar  have  the  offsets  inserted  closely  together 
in  boxes  or  pans.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  firm  the  soil  well 
around  the  base  of  the  offsets,  and  placing  the  pots  outdoors  in 
the  full  sun.  E.  retnsa  strikes  freely  from  cuttings,  and  £.  me- 
tallica  may  be  propagated  from  leaves,  but  the  jonng  leaves  only 
are  available.  The  great  bane  of  Ecoeverias  in  winter  is  damp, 
but  by  care  in  watering  and  with  a  light  roof  they  may  be  wintered 
without  loss.  It  is  not  necessary  to  propagate  a  great  quantity  of 
Hesembiyanthemums,  Altemantheras,  LoTOlias,  Iresine,  or  Coleus, 

get  the  needful  stock  must  be  raised  for  propagating  from  in  spring, 
tmilar  remarks  apply  to  such  flowering  plants  as  Verbenas,  Pe- 
tunias, Ageratums,  &c, ;  but  Pelargoniums  should  now  be  propa- 
gated to  the  full  extent  for  next  year's  supply,  most  of  the  kinds 
striking  readily  upon  a  sunny  border  provided  the  soil  be  well 
Armed  about  the  case  of  the  cuttings.  Cuttings  inserted  now 
will  be  ready  for  potting  at  the  end  of  September.  We  (for  ! 
want  of  room  to  winter  the  plants  in  single  pots,  which  is  by  far  | 
the  best  plan)  insert  the  cuttings  in  boxes  about  3  inches  deep, 
2  feet  long,  13  to  15  inches  wide,  and  place  them  in  the  full  sun, 
housing  them  before  frost.  Go  over  the  beds  frequently  for  the 
remov^  of  spent  flower  trusses  and  dead  or  decayed  leaves,  keep- 
ing the  lines  and  divisions  well  defined  by  constant  pinching. 
TV^eds,  too,  must  be  kept  from  the  walks,  those  and  the  grass  wcdl 
rolled,  the  verges  regvOarly  cut,  and  the  machine  run  over  the 
lawn  frequently  to  maintain  a  neat  appearance  throughout. 

Cuttings  of  Hollyhocks  may  now  be  inserted  in  gentle  heat  in  a 
frame,  shading  them  from  sun  until  rooted,  also  Dahlias  of  any  new 
varieties.  Pans^  cuttings  strike  freely  now  in  cold  frames  or  in 
borders  kept  moist  and  snaded  from  sun ;  also  save  and  sow  seed 
of  Pansies,  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  and  Anemones.  Carnations 
jDAjYBt  be  layered.  Roses  may  yet  be  budded ;  the  Tea-scented 
and  Uhina  strike  freely  under  handlights  on  a  north  border,  select- 
ing ripe  wood.  Seedling  biennials  or  perennials  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  drawn  in  the  seed  b^,  but  must  be  pricked 
off ;  those  alreadv  pricked  off  and  requiring  more  room  may  be 
planted  in  their  flowering  quarters,  particularly  Wallflowers  and 
others  required  for  early  bloom.  Cut  back  the  rampant  growths 
of  Roses  so  as  to  throw  more  vigour  in  the  flowering  shoots,  re- 
moving all  decayed  blooms,  and  make  all  neat  not  only  as  regards 
the  plants  and  beds  or  borders  but  the  surroundings.  Cut  away 
the  flower  steins  of  herbaceous  plants  as  they  go  out  of  bloom, 
keeping  all  about  the  plants  clean  and  tidy.  Evergreens  having 
complied  the  growth  and  the  wood  become  firm  may  safely  be 
transplanted  in  moist  weather,  and  the  work  being  carefully  per- 
fonn^  the  plants  will  receive  no  check  but  will  root  freely  in 
the  warm  soiL  Complete  the  cutting  of  hedges,  screens,  Ac., 
without  further  delay.  Holly  and  Laurels  should  only  have  irre- 
gnlarities  removed)  and  never  with  the  shears,  which  mars  their 


appearance  for  a  considerable  time.  Any  irregularities  in  tho 
growth  of  shrubs  may  also  be  removed,  giving  them  a  neat  appear^ 
ance  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Propagation  of  evergreens 
from  cuttings  may  now  be  proceeded  with,  the  wood  being  firm* 

FItUIT  HOUSES. 

Vinet. — Those  in  the  earliest  forced  house  will  be  casting  their 
leaves  and  should  have  all  the  ventilation  practicable,  and  the 
border  allowed  to  become  as  dry  as  is  consistent  vnth  the  preser- 
vation of  the  roots.  The  Vines  should  be  pruned  at  the  end  of 
the  present  or  early  part  of  next  month  at  mest,  the  house  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  repaired,  and  if  required  painted,  the  Vines  being 
dressed,  removing  no  more  than  the  loose  bark,  and  washing  the 
rods,  &c.,  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  8  oza.  to  tne  gallon  of  water. 
If  there  be  any  scale  or  mealv  bug  a  wineglassful  of  parafiin  may* 
be  added,  with  flowers  of  sulphur  to  brin^  it  to  the  consistency 
of  cream.  Apply  to  every  part,  after  mixmg  thoroughly,  with  a. 
brush.  The  borders  both  inside  and  outside  should  be  cleared  of 
the  old  mulching  material  and  the  loose  surface  soil,  and  have  a 
top-dressing  of  turfy  loam  with  about  a  fifteenth  part  of  bone 
dust  incorporated.  If  the  border  be  dry  a  moderate  watering^ 
should  be  given  and  the  house  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

Vines  started  late  in  the  spring  will  need  to  be  excited  by  sharp 
firing,  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  weU  ripened  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
next  month  at  latest,  maintaining  a  night  temperature  of  70^  to 
76°  or  80°  bv  day,  up  to  86*  or  90°  with  sun,  this  beine  the  period 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  instead  of  deferring  firing  until  the  drapes 
show  colour,  as  they  maj[  not  do  until  September  is  well  advanced. 

Srolonging  the  ripening  into  October  or  later.  Grapes  so  ripened 
o  not  keep  plump  or  satisfactorily  to  a  late  period.  The  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  as  well  as  that  at  the  roots,  must  be  kept  up  in 
proportion  to  the  condition  of  the  Vines  and  the  temperature 
mamtaiued,  accompanied  with  free  ventilation  so  as  to  accelerate 
the  ripening  process.  Vines  in  other  houses  that  were  started  in 
good  time  will  be  well  advanced  towards  ripening,  and  should 
have  the  atmospheric  moisture  reduced  gradually  without  giving 
more  fire  heat  than  to  keep  up  a  circulation  of  dry  warm  air, 
which  will  be  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  well-ripened  wood  and 
highly  finished  fruit  Vines  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut 
must  have  all  laterals  closely  stopped,  and  a  dry  warm  atmosphere 
with  abundant  ventilation  maintained  to  insure  the  thorough 
maturation  of  the  wood.  With  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the 
foHage  give  a  good  washing  with  the  garden  engine  on  fine  even- 
ing, especially  if  there  be  traces  of  red  spider. 

/*««?&«  and  Nectarinu.— If  any  planting  or  lifting  of  trees  for 
early  forcing  require  to  be  performed  soil  should  now  be  procured 
and  stacked,  which  will  reauce  the  turf  considerably  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  will  be  in  a  more  suitable  condition  than  if  used 
fresh.  Strong  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  or  sixth  part  of  marl, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  loam,  forms  an  excellent  compost, 
and  this  without  an  admixture  of  dung  or  other  material  will 
grow  Peaches  of  the  finest  quality.  Kew  borders  must  have 
efficient  drainage,  the  bottom  of  the  border  being  concreted  if  the 
strata  beneath  the  drainage  be  unfavourable,  or  better  laid  with 
brick  on  flat  and  run  with  cement,  the  border  being  further  en- 
closed with  walls  so  as  to  confine  the  roots.  It  is  essential  that 
the  drains  have  a  proper  fall  and  outlet,  rubble  being  placed  over 
them  9  to  12  inches  thick,  and  turf  grass  side  downwards  upon 
it.  The  borders  should  be  80  inches  deep,  and  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing by  the  end  of  September.  Trees  of  three  or  four  years  trained 
to  walls  should  be  chosen,  and  if  lifted  carefully  they  will  ex- 
perience little  or  no  check.  The  best  kinds  for  early  forcing  are 
Eariy  Beatnce,  Early  Alfred,  Hale's  Early,  Royal  George  (best 
of  all),  Noblesse,  Grosse  Mignonne.  and  Stirling  Castle,  which 
will  give  a  lengthened  succession  of  fruit.  Of  IsTectarinee  plant 
Lord  Napier  and  EIruge.  The  trees  should  be  planted  inside, 
but  with  access  for  the  roots  to  the  outside  border. 

In  the  earliest-foroed  house  the  leaves  will  soon  be  off^  when 
loosen  the  shoots  from  the  trellis,  clean  the  house,  seemg  to 
the  needful  repairs,  and  painting  of  the  woodwork  and  trellis. 
The  mulching  and  loose  surface  soil  should  be  removed  and  re- 
placed by  fresh  loam  with  a  twelfth  part  of  bone  dust  and  a 
twentieth  of  wood  ashes,  affording  a  moderate  watering  if  the 
border  be  dry.  Whatever  pruning  is  required  should  be  done  so 
soon  as  the  house  is  put  in  order,  but  if  the  trees  have  been 
properly  attended  to  very  little  work  will  require  to  be  performed 
by  the  knife,  and  dress  the  branches  with  soft  soap,  8  ozs.  to  the 
gallon  of  water ;  if  there  is  any  scale  add  a  wineglassful  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  with  as  much  tobacco  juice  as  the  solution  will  admit 
of  without  curding,  which  is  about  half  that  of  the  soap  solution. 
The  trees  in  all  but  the  very  latest  houses  will  soon  be  cleared  of 
the  fruit  Thin-out  all  shoots  not  required,  so  as  to  admit  light 
and  air,  and  if  the  wood  be  at  all  green  and  sappy  turn  on  the 
heat;  giving  all  the  air  practicable  night  and  day.  The  circulation 
of  warm  air  will  tend  materially  to  npen  the  wood  and  plump  the 
buds.  Trees  that  have  ripened  their  wood  may  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  weather.  See  that  the  borders  do  not  want  for  water,  espe- 
cially those  inside,  and  syringe  the  trees  well  with  the  engine  if 
there  be  any  traces  of  red  spider. 

PLAKT  HOUSBS. 

GREENHorBE.--Cinerarta«  for  early  flowering  shift  into  the 
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blooming  pots  if  not  already  done.  Six-incb  pots  are  a  QBefal 
size  for  general  decoratiTe  purposes,  bnt  for  extra  specimens 
8-lnch  pots  are  not  too  large.  The  plants  do  well  in  four  parts 
of  turfy  loam,  one  part  each  old  cow  dnng  or  well-de<^ed  hotbed 
manure,  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  TJhej  should 
be  grown  in  frames  or  pits  upon  ashes  always  kept  moist,  and 
have  shade  from  fierce  sun.  In  a  dry  atmosphere  they  become 
infested  with  thrips,  which  with  aphides  must  be  kept  under  by 
repeated  moderate  fumi^tion,  or,  what  is  more  certain,  dipped  in 
tobacco  juice  diluted  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  rot  off 
later-sown  seedlings  and  offsets  or  rooted  cuttings  for  spring 
blooming,  placing  them  in  cold  frames  to  be  kept  close  and  moist 
until  the  plants  are  established. 

Cyclament  will  soon  be  active,  and  should  be  potted  before  they 
have  made  many  fresh  roots.  In  potting  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remove  the  old  soil  that  comes  away  freely,  and  the  surface  soil, 
rectifying  the  drainage :  keep  the  corms  about  three  parts  out 
of  the  soil,  their  upper  parts  being  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pots. 
Pot  moderately  firm,  using  good  loam  with  a  fourth  of  well- 
decayed  manure  and  a  similar  proportion  of  leaf  soil,  providing 
good  drainage.  Place  the  pots  on  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
water  as  required,  jet  avoid  overwatering.  Seedlings  sown  this 
spring  will  now  be  m  the  blooming  pots.  Do  not  overpot  them — 
at  4  or  5-inch  pot  will  be  sufficiently  large,  and  for  older  plants 
6  or  7-inch  pots.  Seedlings  shifted  into  the  flowering  pots  early 
in  July  will  have  made  good  progpress,  and  should  have  air  very 
liberally,  and  slight  shade  only  from  bright  sun. 

Primulcu  sown  in  spring  shift  into  the  flowering  pots  if  not 
already  done,  for  if  longer  delayed  they  will  not  fill  the  pots  with 
roots  to  flower  satisfactoriljr.  The  sou  mentioned  for  Cinerarias 
will  grow  them  satisfactorily.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass, 
allow  them  plenty  of  room,  and  admit  air  fz^ly.  affording  shading 
to  break  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  Remove  all  trusses  of  bloom 
until  the  plants  are  strong  and  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots. 
Pot-off  and  shift  into  larger  pots  plants  from  later  sowing. 

Lachenaliat  pot,  they  do  well  in  turfy  loam  with  a  little  leaf 
soil,  affording  a  light  airy  situation  near  the  glass ;  also  Tropseo- 
lum  tricolorum,  T.  Jarratti^  Ac,  taking  care  not  to  break  ofc  the 
growths.  They  do  well  in  sandy  loam  with  a  little  leaf  soil, 
covering  the  tubers  an  inch  or  so  deep,  placing  them  in  a  light 
situation,  and  securing  the  growths  to  trellises  as  they  advance. 
Few  plants  are  finer  than  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  Lilies  in  late 
September  or  October.  Grown  in  pots  or  pans  they  are  very 
effective,  and  should  have  the  bulbs  entirely  covered  with  soil — 
good  rich  loam,  and  if  the  pots  or  pans  be  surfaced  with  Sela- 
ginellas  it  will  materially  add  to  their  good  appearance.  They 
should  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  cold  pit,  being  kept  moist 
and  rather  close.  Procure  the  bulbs  before  tney  have  pusned  the 
scapes  more  than  an  inch  or  two. 

Pot  a  Quantity  of  Roman  Hyacinths  for  early  flowering.  If  for 
cutting  they  may  be  placed  allout  2  inches  apart  in  pans  or  boxes, 
employing  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  well-decayea  manure.  In 
potting  just  leave  the  crowns  clear,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  cold 
frsune,  and  cover  with  ashes  or  cocoa  refuse  to  the  depth  of  4  to 
6  inches.  Paper-white  Narcissus  and  double  Roman  Narcissus 
should  alsobepotted  without  more  delay  for  earl^  bloom,  treating 
similarly  to  Hyacinths,  only  they  require  a  little  more  room. 
When  they  have  rooted  and  the  growth  from  the  crowns  is  an 
inch  long  place  near  the  glass  in  a  light  airy  house,  having  a  mini- 
mum temperature  of  6(y»  to  45°  from  fire  heat. 

Pelargoniums  cut  down,  letting  the  soil  become  dry  before  doing 
so,  placing  at  once  in  a  pit  or  frame,  as  they  must  not  become 
saturated  with  water,  but  be  kept  rather  dry  until  fresh  shoots  are 
made.  ^  Cuttings  may  yet  be  inserted  of  the  thoroughly  ripened 
wood,  inserting  them  around  the  sides  of  pots  about  1  ^  i^c^  apart 
and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  shaded  from  sun ;  they  will  soon 
root,  and  may  be  potted  singly  in  8-inch  pots  in  turfy  yellow  loam 
Mrith  a  fourth  part  of  leaf  soil  and  a  sixth  of  sand,  draining  the 
pots  well,  wintering  near  the  glass  in  a  light  airy  house,  cool  but 
safe  from  frost.  The  earliest-cut-down  plants  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  before  they  have  grown  too  much^r  they  will 
receive  a  check  not  favourable  to  the  aftergrowth,  xoung  plants 
that  it  is  desirable  to  grow  on  should  only  have  the  old  loose  soil 
removed,  merely  shortening  any  very  long  roots,  but  those  that 
are  as  large  as  required  may  have  the  ball  and  half  or  more  of 
the  roots  cut  away.  Pot  firmly  in  small  pots.  Place  the  plants 
in  a  light  airy  pit  or  house,  sprinkling  them  overhead  every  after- 
noon. 

CameUiat  that  require  a  shift  into  larger  pots  and  have  the  buds 
about  the  size  of  peas — ^not  larger,  better  if  a  little  less  in  size — 
may  now  be  potted.  Do  not  give  a  large  shift,  as  the  roots  do  not 
require  so  much  space  as  those  of  most  plants,  and  be  careful  in 
removing  the  crocks  not  to  injure  the  roots,  merely  removing  any 
loose  soil  and  decayed  roots.  Drain  well  and  pot  firmly,  using 
lumpy  loam  stacked  no  longer  than  to  effect  the  death  of  the 
grass,  it  being  taken  about  an  inch  thick  from  a  pasture  with  its 
turf.  Water  copiously,  yet  avoiding  making  the  soil  sodden.  An 
addition  of  a  third  part  sandy  peat  may  be  ^ded  if  the  plants  are 
young  with  a  little  leaf  soil,  but  we  employ  loam  only  with  the 
best  results. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom,  London. — lUuitrated  Cata' 
loffve  ofBiUbiy  PlarUi^  Botetj  <^. 

Sutton  A  Sons,  "Bering.— J  Uustrated  Cataiogtte  qfBvlbt,  PlantM, 
and  Garden  Bequisites. 

The  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. — 
lA$t  of  ImporUd  Orchids. 

W.  Cutbush  dr  Son,  Highgate,  iKmdon.—Beseriptive  CaUdogue 
of  HyacinthM  and  other  BtUbt. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  12,  Old  MUlgate,  Manchester.— 2>irfcA  Bulbs 
and  Bases. 

Louis  de  Smet,  Ledeberg-lez-Gand^  Belgium. — Avtttmn  StgppU' 
mentary  Caiaiogue  of  General  Decorative  Plants. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  *'  The  Editors  " 
or  to  **The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  ooiiespondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiaole  trouble  and  expaise. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Ghirdening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  qnestions 
through  the  post. 

Books  (^jpiraiK).— Yon  can  obtain  them  bj  ordering  your  bookseller  to 
procure  them. 

EucALTPTtJS  GLOBULUS.— The  Osrdener,  Swanmora  ParBonage,  Ryde« 
Isle  of  WiRht,  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  seed  of  this  Bocalyptos. 

Seedling  Phlox  (A.  /.  TT.).— It  Is  a  pretty  variety  of  Drmnmondi,  but 
not  new. 

SCARLET-FLOWERED  CLIMBER  {K.  ar.)^-We  Can  only  Suggest  that  the 
plant  to  which  you  refer  is  Tropnoliun  spedoenm. 

PIKE  Beddiko  Oerakium  {Manx  CM).— The  variety  to  which  yon  allude 
as  being  so  eflBective  in  Kensington  Oardens  is  Mrs.  Tuner.  It  is  quite  one 
of  the  beet  of  its  oolonr,  eepedbally  for  large  beds. 

Orapbs  Shaveihg  (ir.  F.  ir.)^— We  fear  yon  cannot  arrest  the  aiianMiig 
of  the  present  crop,  but  you  can  arrest  the  decay  of  berries  that  an  not  ahanked 
by  a  freer  sjrstem  of  Tentilatloa  and  tn^int^iTittig  a  drier  atmoqdiera.  The 
wood  and  bunch  suggest  that  you  keep  the  vinery  too  dose  and  moist,  and 
also  that  the  Vines  are  deficient  of  surface  roots.  If  before  you  start  the 
Vines  next  spring  yon  remove  the  surface  soil  from  the  border,  baring  the 
roots  and  lifting  some  of  them,  and  cover  them  with  a  fresh  compost  of  rich 
turfy  loam,  you  will  induce  the  emission  of  surface  roots,  and  slMWter-jdnted 
wood  and  better  Orapes  will  follow.  Surface  roots  will  form  the  more 
quickly  if  you  can  plaice  fermenting  material  on  the  suxfaoe  of  your  Vint 
border  after  yon  have  applied  fresh  soil. 

SOWING  Apple  Seeds  (Amuma).— Dr.  Harvey's  statement  is  quite  correct. 
He  does  not  say  that  buds  from  the  Crabs  recur  to  the  Sweet  Apple. 

Asters  {Mr.  ZToiranffa).— The  plants  are  evidently  well  grown,  and  the 
blooms  are  good  of  tlieir  kind.  They  appear  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
quilled  and  imbricated  Aster.  Although  effective  f<nr  garden  deoontion, 
they  are  deficient  in  symmetry  and  refinement,  and  do  no^  we  thinly  possess 
special  merit. 

ViKES  SCORCHED  (i4  ma/«ir).— There  is  nothing  seriously  the  matter  with 
the  leaves,  they  being  quite  free  from  insects.  The  yellow  spots  are  a  result 
of  inefficient  early  ventilation  during  the  late  hot  weather,  aooeterated  by 
the  vigour  of  the  Vines,  which  alone  is  snffldent  to  aoooont  fOr  the  dis> 
coloraUon,  whilst  others  in  the  same  house  escape. 

Climbing  Plant  under  Projecting  Saves  (jO.  H.  F.).— Yon  say  that 
nearly  every  plant  you  have  tried  upon  your  sunny  sheltered  west  wall,  over 
which  the  eaves  of  your  house  project,  becomes  covered  with  insects  and 
filth.  The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  syringe  the  plants  thoroughly 
once  a  day  during  the  season  of  growth,  except  when  they  are  in  bloom. 
If  you  cannot  do  this  then  plant  Cotoneaster  microphylla  or  Ivy.  Any 
enthusiastic  gardener  would  highly  value  such  a  snug  wall  in  your  sunny 
western  county  and  fine  climate.  The  Pomegranate  would  no  doubt  thrive 
well  under  such  advantages,  so  would  the  Myrtle.  We  hardly  need  point 
out  tlie  superior  advantages  of  such  a  position  for  securing  an  early  supply 
of  tender  Tea-scented  Roses. 

Lettuces  for  spring  {Amateur).— It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  Lettuce 
seed  for  raising  plants  for  standing  the  winter.  Sow  at  once  the  Blacb- 
seeded  Bath  Cos  and  Hardy  Hammersmith,  and  any  other  approved  varieties. 
The  other  information  yon  require  is  supplied  in  **  Work  tot  tiw  Week.** 

Grapes  Colouring  (Z>.  E.  /*.).— Ton  have  been  wrongly  Informed.  In- 
side  borders  must  not  be  kept  dry  after  the  Qrapes  commence  colouring,  bnt, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  soil  is  porous  and  well  drained  a  good  «K^K1ng  of 
water  will  be  highly  benefidaL 

Bedding  in  the  London  Parks  (J?.,  lorit).— The  flower  beds  are  pro- 
bably as  good  now  as  they  will  be  at  any  subsequent  date.  They  will  be 
worthy  a  visit  any  time  from  now  until  the  middle  of  September.  Hyde 
Park  to  readily  reached  by  omnibus  from  the  Bank,  Battersea  Park  by  river 
from  any  of  the  piers,  and  Victoria  Park  by  rail  from  Liverpool  Street  to 
Cambridge  Heath  station. 

ROMAN  HTACINTII8  {W.  P,  7.)^These  are  much  smaller  than  the  Dutch 
Hyacinth  and  flower  earlier.  The  flowers  are  pure  waxy  whit^  and  highly 
suitable  for  cutting  for  bouquets  and  vase  decoration.  The  bulbs  should  be 
potted  early  in  September,  placing  about  five  in  a  48-siied  pot.  If  strong, 
each  bulb  will  produce  three  or  four  spikes  of  flowers.  They  should  be 
potted  In  rich  sandy  loam  and  be  buried  in  ashes  until  growth  takes  place, 
then  removing  them  to  a  shelf  In  a  light  house.  They  flower  firom  Novem- 
ber onwards,  and  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Pears  Diseased  {B,  H.  p.).— We  suspect  your  Pear  tree  is  growing  on  a 
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rather  poor  sandy  soO,  and  is  not  raflldently  noarlahed.   Big-in  a  good 
<lM88ing  of  wdl-rotted  dtrng  all  round  the  roots. 

KAGOOT8  m  PLTJifS  (iS.  T.  OnwhurM).—Tb»  red  grab  of  tbe  Plmn  istbe 
larva  of  a  small  moth,  Toririx  nigiioana.  Kl^Uar  says,  «*  Our  first  endearoar 
mnst  be  to  get  the  Plum-grab  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  see, 
lor  Instance,  that  a  Horn  b^ins  to  ripen  before  its  usual  time  we  should 
shake  the  tree  to  make  that  Plum  foil,  and  immediately  convey  it  out  of  tbe 
garden.  The  shaking  of  the  tree  must  be  continued  several  days,  because 
there  may  be  Plums  containing  caterpillars  that  are  not  snfficiently  ripe  to 
fall  at  the  first  shaking,  though  these  Plums  always  appear  to  ripen  moch 
socmar  than  the  others,  as  the  severe  wound  which  the  Plum  has  received 
brings  on  a  piematnre  ripening.  The  fallen  grab-eaten  Plums  should  all  be 
picked  up  immediately,  because  the  caterpniar  does  not  remain  long  in  the 
fruit  lying  on  the  ground,  as  it  has  in  general  attained  its  utmost  siie  before 
the  fruit  falla." 

J^AM-BS  OF  FBTTITB  (L.  iZ.).— Irish  Peach.    (A  Subscriber)^-!,  not  known ; 
3,  Irish  Peach. 

Naxxs  op  PlaftS  (Mrs.  ffotmes).—!,  Aconitom  Napellus ;  S,  Francoa 
«ppendicalata ;  3,  Scrophnlaria  aquatioa  fol.  varieg. ;  4,  PotentUla  elatior ; 
6,  Geranium  lancastriense  ;  6,  Bednm  oppositlfolium.  (O.  X.).--Clematis 
Flammnla  or  Sweet-scented  dematis.  Propagate  by  layers  in  September,  or 
hy  cnttings  under  a  handUght  in  summer.  (/*.  T.  /*.).— Bpergula  arrensis, 
Cniccis  psJustria.  ({7n  Oarfon).—!,  Veratram  nignmi ;  S,  BentstemonHart- 
'wegil ;  Sj^Mentha  rotundifoUa  foliis  variegatis.  (O.  M.),—l,  Pyrethram  Per- 
th eninm;  3,  Benecio;  8,  Potentilla  Bector ;  4,  Teucrium  ChamsBdrys ;  6,  Se- 
dnm  hybrldnm ;  6,  Aster  hsvls ;  7,  Ghxysanthemum  discoid,  var.  (Jan), — 
1 ,  Davallia  canariensis ;  3,  Aranja  sericofera ;  8,  Btyrax  officinalis.  (  W.  M,),— 
1,  fiyseopos  officinalis ;  3,  Origanum  vnlgare ;  8,  Thymus  vulgaris.  (/.  IT. £.), 
— 1,  Campanula  isophylla ;  3,  0.  muralis.  (Somerset),—!,  Hypericum  ( 
hirdnum  ;  3,  Hypericum  Androsaemum  ;  8,  BoUdago  serotina  ;  4,  Sedum 
spurium;  8,  Hyoscyamus  nlger;  8,  Chlora  perfoliate,  (/lora).— Atriplex 
hastata.  (F.  S.  /'.).r— Ohenopodium  polyspermum.  (IT.  Dickson  Hofle). — 
Parsley-leaved  Vine  called  Ciotat.  (Dr.  litny  Hodges)  ^—BooooaiA  jeddoSnsIs 
It  is  a  I'wwiwt'^i^i  herbaceous  plant. 

THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE   CHBONICLE. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TRIFOLIUM. 

Tbifolium  incabnatum,  or  Italian  cloyer,  first  attracted  notice 
in  this  country  as  a  flower  for  borders  on  account  of  its  deep 
crimson  blossom.  It  was  soon,  howeyer,  understood  to  possess 
valuable  properties  as  a  fodder  plant,  and  notably  for  its  early 
growth,  but  tiie  cultiration  was  found  at  first  to  be  difficult.  The 
farmers  were  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  best  mode  of 
preparing  the  land,  that  a  few  years  after  its  first  introduction  it 
well  nigh  went  out  of  cultivation  altogether.  Being  one  of  the 
£r8t  successful  growers  of  Trifolium  we  continued  to  grow  it 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  and  an  article  upon  its  culti- 
vation contributed  by  us  about  thirty  years  ago  assisted  in 
keeping  the  subject  before  the  public  It  has  now  obtained  such 
a  firm  hold  on  the  estimation  of  growers  that  its  growth  is 
general  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  valued  as  a  green 
fodder  crop  beyond  all  others,  more  particularly  from  its  being 
not  only  extremely  productive  but  at  the  same  time  most 
nutritious.  We  have  always  remarked  that  all  kinds  of  stock, 
whether  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  or  swine,  are  not  subject  to  the 
«cour  whilst  feeding  on  it,  as  they  often  are  whilst  eating  vetches, 
rye,  «fec 

The  preparation  of  the  land  is  of  prime  importance,  and 
Trifolium  differs  in  most  respects  from  other  varieties  of  clover  m 
requiring  the  land  to  be  clean  and  at  the  same  time  firm.  Plough- 
ing  the  land,  let  it  be  treated  ever  so  well  afterwards  by  harrowing 
for  a  fine  tilth  and  roUing  to  obtain  firmness,  is  found  not  to 
Answer  so  well  as  to  select  a  wheat,  oat,  or  barley  eddish,  fork  out 
Any  lumps  of  conch,  and  then  scarify  the  surface  as  shallow  as 
possible — just  deep  enough  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  obtain 
sufficient  loose  mould  to  bury  the  seed.  Better  still  is  to  choose  a 
stubble  field  after  any  cereal  crop,  sow  the  seed,  then  drag  and 
harrow  to  bury  it,  and  lastly  to  use  the  chain  harrow,  and  finish 
off  the  land  with  a  heavy  ring  roller,  rake  off  and  cany  away  any 
rubbish  and  stubble,  then  strike  and  make  out  the  land  and  water 
furrows. 

In  choosing  the  seed  we  should  decide  at  what  period  we  require 
the  fodder,  as  we  have  now  three  different  sorts  at  least,  which 
produce  a  crop  at  three  different  periods,  instead  of  formerly. 
"When  Trifolium  was  first  grown  we  then  had  but  one  sort,  the 
early  sort  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  whereas  we  now  have  a 
second  early  sort  of  a  pink-coloured  blossom,  and  the  latest  of 


all  is  known  by  its  perfect  white  blossom.    We  can  sometimes 
obtain  a  late  red  variety,  but  it  cannot  be  so  well  depended  on  to 
give  the  latest  crop  as  the  white.    These  three  sorts  may  all  be 
sown  in  the  autumn,  and  will  give  a  capital  succession  of  green 
fodder  from  the  1st  of  May  until  the  20th  of  July  if  sown  in 
certain  quantities  of  each  kind.    It  is,  however,  now  the  practice 
for  particular  requirements  to  make  a  succession  of  sowings  in 
the  spring  months  of  the  two  earliest  varieties,  so  that  the  fodder 
may  come  for  use  after  the  autumn  sowings  are  used.    If  we  sow 
the  seed  at  any  period  in  the  spring  and  allow  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  weeks  for  its  growth,  capital  crops  can  be  obtained  for 
green  fodder  down  to  the  middle  of  October.     The  seed  may, 
therefore,  be  sown  at  any  time  between  the  1st  of  March  and  the 
20th  of  May,  and  insure  a  succession  of   this  valuable  green 
fodder  from  the  first  week  in  May  until  the  second  week  in 
October.    The  best  time  for  sowing  in  the  autumn  is  immediately 
the  com  is  cleared,  and  all  three  sorts  should  be  sown  at  the  same 
time.    Although  the  late  white  sort  does  not  come  for  use  until 
last,  yet  it  requires  to  be  sown  early,  as  it  grows  slowly  and  is  a 
more  delicate  and  tender  plant  than  the  other  varieties.    It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  have  the  plant  strong  and  well  established 
before  the  severe  weather  of  winter  begins.    The  chief  advantage 
of  early  sowing  is  that  we  are  more  likely  to  avoid  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  little  white  slug,  which  is  almost  the  only  insect 
enemy  to  be  feared,  and  these  seldom  affect  the  plant  much  until 
the  autumn  rains  and  long  nights  commence.    So  important  is 
this  crop*in  our  own  estimation  that  we  recollect  some  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  first  sowing  of  20  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  failed, 
we  then  sowed  26^lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  and  that  was  carried  away 
by  the  slug  also.    We  then  proceeded  to  sow  80  lbs.  per  acre  as 
late  as  the  second  week  of  November ;  it  came  up  very  well,  and 
the  white  slug  could  not  work  in  consequence  of  the  white  frosts. 
But  to  show  how  hardy  this  plant  is,  altiiough  the  seed  was  only 
just  come  up  when  the  frosts  began,  yet  it  resisted  the  weather  of 
winter  «uid  proved  a  valuable  crop,  although  not  quite  so  early  as 
usual. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Trifolium  is  a  sandy  or 
rather  strong  loam.  We  have,  however,  grown  it  upon  nearly  all 
soils,  including  light  gravelly  land,  and  if  the  land  is  in  good 
condition  it  will  givo  a  heavy  produce ;  and  as  the  ground  is 
always  mellow  and  kind  for  root  crops  after  the  Trifolium  is 
removed,  it  must  be  considered  the  beet  preparatory  crop  for  roots 
of  all  the  crops  grown  for  soiling,  cattle,  Ac.  For  feeding  sheep 
upon  the  land  this  crop  is  first-rate,  but  it  should  be  folded-off 
when  young,  otherwise  the  stock  tread  it  down  and  do  not  make 
clean  work.  When  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  we  prefer  to  cut 
the  crop  with  the  scythe  and  put  it  into  the  hay  racks,  or  cages  as 
they  are  called,  for  the  sheep.  What  they  leave  can  then  be 
removed,  and  without  delay  to  the  ploughing  and  sowing  of  the 
ground  with  root  crops.  We  have  grown  splendid  cabbages  after 
Trifolium,  our  plan  being  to  lay  out  the  manure  and  rake  it  into 
every  third  furrow  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  and  plant  the 
cabbage  on  the  furrow  immediately  over  the  dung.  To  save  time 
we  have  sometimes  strewed  guano  or  other  hand  manures  into  the 
furrow  at  the  time  of  ploughing. 

Unless  Trifolium  is  saved  for  seed  it  should  be  used  whilst  the 
stalks  and  haulm  are  soft  and  succulent,  as  the  ripening  process 
begins  early  and  rapidly.  When  once  the  stalk  becomes  hard 
and  wiry  it  possesses  but  little  nourishment  for  cattle-feeding.  If 
it  is  required  for  hay  it  must  be  cut  very  early,  and  just  as  the 
blossom  commences  to  make  its  appearance.  Under  any  circum- 
stances it  makes  but  poor  hay  compared  with  the  clovers,  and  this 
is  rather  odd,  considering  its  extraordinary  feeding  value  in  the 
green  state.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  Trifolium  for  hay  is 
injured  much  more  by  a  shower  of  rain  than  the  clovers. 
Trifolium  is  often  a  paying  crop  if  saved  for  seed,  particularly 
upon  light  gravelly  soils,  which  give  but  a  poor  return  in  the 
growth  of  cereals,  and  we  have  known,  even  when  the  seed  has 
not  been  worth  over  4d.  per  lb.,  the  crop  has  proved  much  more 
valuable  than  either  wheat  or  barley  upon  the  same  kind  of  soil. 
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Kotwithstanding  this,  such  soUb  will  prodaoe  good  crops  of 
compaon  tnmips  if  fatrlj  tilled  and  manured  after  the  Trifolium 
crop  is  taken  for  seed.  We  have  likewise  noticed  that  soils  in  our 
own  occupation,  upon  which  we  had  repeatedly  failed  to  obtain  a 
plant  of  broad  clover,  have,  when  the  Trifolium  has  been  fed  with 
sheep  followed  by  roots  and  barley,  produced  a  regular  plant  and 
fine  crop  of  broad  clover,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  only  remedy  we  know 
of  in  cropping  for  land  which  is  termed  "  clover  sick."  It  some- 
times occurs  when  Trifolium  is  sown  in  August  under  favourable 
circumstance  that  it  becomes  very  luxuriant,  and  likely  to  become 
laid  and  twisted  with  the  autumn  rains.  In  such  case  we  have 
seen  it  fed  by  forward  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  but  not  penned  in  a  close  fold,  which  would 
damage  the  crop.  When  shee^  are  only  allowed  to  take  off  a 
little  of  the  strongest  plants  it  protects  it  from  damage,  and, 
although  rather  later,  it  will  prove  a  good  crop  in  the  spring. 

The  feeding  value  of  Trifolium  is  different  when  used  for  certain 
kinds  of  animals.  For  instance,  when  given  to  farm  horses  whilst 
in  flower,  it  is  so  good  and  sustaining  to  them  in  their  work  upon 
the  land  that  we  have  known  them  refuse  their  usual  allowance  of 
oats,  and  have  frequently -found  a  portion  of  their  corn  and  chaff 
food  in  the  mangers  uneaten  when  they  have  had  access  to  a  full 
bait  of  the  Trifolium.  Fatting  cattle  eat  it  well  at  the  racks,  and 
we  have  found  them  lay  on  flesh  faster  when  eating  Trifolium  than 
when  consuming  clover,  Italian  rye  grass,  or  any  other  green 
fodder.  We  have  not,  however,  found  that  it  is  best  for  milch 
cows,  as  in  some  instances  the  cows'  milk  would  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  yield  under  clover  or  grass  feeding.  It  is  equally 
good  for  young  heifers  or  steers  when  used  as  supplementary 
food  whilst  grazing  on  pastures,  but  more  particularly  we  have 
found  it  beneficial  when  given  to  our  young  animals  in  the  boxes 
whilst  feeding  for  "  baby  beef."  It  is  equally  good  for  store  pigs 
and  breeding  sows.  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  great  value 
of  the  produce  consists  in  its  power  of  sustaining  working  horses 
or  forwarding  the  condition  of  cattle  intended  for  the  shambles. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

JSToras  Labwr  is  now  principally  required  in  carting  the  cereal 
pioduoe  to  stack  or  bam,  also  the  pulse  crop,  such  as  beans,  peas, 
or  vetches  as  they  come  ready  for  harvest.  We  will  here  remark 
that  we  have  noticed  some  extraordinary  crops  of  mixed  pulse, 
such  as  beans  and  winter  vetches,  also  beans  and  the  small  late 
maple  peas  grown  in  admixture.  These  are  nearly  sure  to  answer 
well  grown  as  a  double  crop,  because  they  hardlv  ever  both  blight 
in  the  same  season.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  they  are  grown  in 
admixture,  and  are  certainly  a  much  safer  crop  than  when  grown 
separately.  When  the  season  happens  to  be  favourable  for  both 
it  IS  quite  astonishing  the  quantity  of  pulse  which  is  sometimes 
produced,  for  the  beans  not  only  produce  in  great  abundance,  but 
they  support  either  peas  or  vetches,  so  that  they  flower  and  pod 
with  great  luxuriance. 

At  intervals,  when  the  horses  are  not  employed  in  harvest 
cartmg,  they  should  be  engaged  in  ploughing  for  stubble  turnips, 
and  when  these  are  sown  the  horse-power  upon  the  home  farm 
should  be  directed  to  autumn  cultivation,  and  as  much  of  this  as 
jKMsible  should  be  done  before  the  laying  out  dung,  &a,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  wheat  crop  commences.  The  chances  are  that  after 
the  preparation  for  the  wheat  sowing  commences  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  further  cultivation  of  the  land  intended  for  roots 
next  year,  except  that  the  portion  which  had  been  surface-tilled 
before  the  autumn  rains  set  in  may  then  be  deeply  ploughed  or 
ridged  up  for  the  reception  of  the  various  changes  of  weather 
during  the  winter  months,  all  of  which  contribute  to  fertilise  the 
land  and  reduce  it  to  a  state  fitting  it  for  the  growth  of  root  crops 
inperfection. 

The  odd  horse  will  still  be  engaged  in  horse-hoeing  the  latest- 
sown  Swedes  and  common  turnips,  and  during  the  harvest  period 
the  work  of  carting  green  fodder  for  the  horses  and  cattle  will  fill 
up  the  time  of  one  horse  and  man.  We  find,  too,  that  the  borders 
which  afforded  gross  crops  of  grass,  hogweed,  and  cow  parsley,  (fee. 
up  to  midsummer  have  been  fit  to  cut  the  second  time  for  several 
weeks  past,  and  ^ve  at  the  present  time  a  lot  of  good  succulent 
green  fodder,  wluch  is  eaten  readily  by  young  oattle  at  the  stalls 
and  by  dairy  cows.  This  is  especially  relished  by  the  breeding  sows 
and  store  pigs  feeding  on  for  early  quarter  pork,  the  latter  getting 
an  allowance  of  Indian  com  and  barleymeaL  The  green  food 
rives  the  animals  a  good  appetite  for  the  meal,  &c.,  and  thus  keeps 
them  growing  as  well  as  fattening.  Under  this  way  of  feeding 
the  manure  made  is  valuable,  especially  when  the  sties  are 
bottomed  with  good  loamy  earth,  and  littered  with  straw  as 
cleanliness  requires.  It  is,  however,  found  when  the  grass,  Ac., 
from  field  borders  are  given  to  pigs,  the  whole  is  not  always  con- 
sumed, the  remainder  going  far  towards  economising  straw 
reouired  for  litter. 

Hand  Labour. — ^The  hand  labour,  for  which  the  demand  during 
harvest  is  always  ^eat,  will  now  consist  of  tying  the  com  behind 
the  reaping  machine.  Upon  some  small  home  farms,  however, 
hand-reaping,  mowing,  and  fagging  are  still  a  necessity  unless  a 
reaping  machine  can  be  hired  for  the  occasion.  After  heavy 
storms  of  wind  and  rain  hands  will  often  be  required  to  set  up 


the  sheaves  which  have  been  blown  down,  and  in  setting  them  up 
into  shock  again  in  exposed  situations  we  prefer  to  set  them  up  in 
round  shocks,  which  are  not  so  easily  blown  down.  The  thatchi^rsy 
too,  will  now  be  busy,  for  they  will  be  required  to  thatcb  not  only 
the  com  ricks  but  tne  ricks  of  second  cutting  of  clover  hay.  It 
is  desirable,  even  after  the  ricks  of  com  have  taken  rain,  to  thatch 
them  immediately,  for  we  have  always  found  it  better  to  thatch 
in  the  damp  than  expose  the  ricks  to  further  risk  :  we  find  any 
dstmp  under  the  thatch  will  always  dry  out. 

Wnen  the  men  cannot  tie  the  com  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  cut  it  but  put  to  other  work,  such  as  drawing  straw  in  readineea 
for  the  thatchers  during  the  intervals  when  com  cannot  be  cut. 
The  hoeing  or  second  hoeing  of  Swedes  or  turnips  may  be  done,  as 
work  of  this  kind  will  not  wait,  ai^d  cannot  be  put  off  indefinitely 
without  serious  damage  to  the  root  crops.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  the  great  fairs  for  the  sale  of  sheep  are  held,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  home  farm  must  be  attended  to,  and  such 
breeds  of  sheep  purchased  as  are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
and  the  nature  of  the  food  to  be  consumed.  The  com  stubbles 
and  pastures  will  be  generally  full  of  good  keeping  for  sheep 
during  the  coming  autumn,  and  the  sheep  now  beine  offered  for 
sale  in  both  the  midland  and  southern  counties,  eiUier  of  ewea 
or  lambs,  axe  in  prime  condition,  and  we  have  not  seen  tlvem 
better  or  freer  from  lameness  and  disease  than  at  present  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  good  plan,  therefore,  now  to  purchase  the  ewes  for 
breeding,  because  when  they  are  in  good  condition  they  are  more 
likely  to  offer  to  the  ram  earlier  and  with  more  regularity,  and 
this  matter  will  be  found  of  great  importance  at  the  lambing  time. 


EARLY  CHICKEN  SHOWS. 

We  have  always  consistently  advocated  poultry  showing  merely 
as  a  means  to  an  end— viz..  the  ultimate  improvement  of  our  breeds 
of  poultry,  which  is  only  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  diffusion  of 
a  more  thorough  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  As  a 
mere  objectless  pastime,  for  which  birds  are  sent  about  from  show 
to  show  till  they  are  ruined,  we  have  always  deprecated  it ;  con- 
sequently we  have  never  been  among  those  who  greatly  patronise 
many  early  chicken  shows,  at  which  immature  cockerels  and 
pullets  necessarily  appear.  These  early  shows,  however,  are  by 
no  means  useless,  ana  contribute  considecably  to  the  amusement 
of  many  fanciers,  who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  give  them  time 
and  attention  to  the  far-off  end  of  leaving  a  ^ood  strain  of  fowls 
behind  them,  without  some  diversions  meanwhile  from  comparison 
of  their  stock  with  that  of  their  neighbours  and  the  merited 
rewards  of  successful  production.  We  will,  therefore,  say  a  few 
words  about  the  advantages  of  these  shows  and  about  the  system 
of  preparing  birds  for  them.  Early  maturity  is  greatly  to  be 
desirea  in  our  young  poultry  both  for  table  use  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  supply  of  late  summer  and  autumn  eggs.  A» 
a  test,  therefore,  of  who  can  rear  the  earliest  spring  chickens,  so 
valuable  both  for  home  use  and  sale,  and  the  most  matronly 
pullets  to  provide  eggs,  the  prize  list  of  an  early  show  is  of  con- 
siderable value. 

The  price  of  really  good  spring  chickens  in  London  and  other 
towns  has  become  quite  exorbitant ;  it  is  no  little  credit,  then,  to 
a  breeder  to  be  able  to  supply  his  own  table  or  the  market  with 
delicious  chickens  when  most  of  the  world  are  obliged  either  to 
go  without  them  altogether  or  to  eat  meagre  apologiea  for  them 
in  the  shape  of  dwarfed  autumn  birds,  or  veritable  old  cocks  and 
hens.  Eggs,  too,  become  yearly  dearer.  Even  in  the  country  we 
are  now  asked  as  a  favour  for  our  superfluous  eggs  at  If.  6d.  a 
dozen  in  the  summer  months  to  be  sold  again  at  a  profit !    Early 

{mllets  which  will  produce  them  in  abundance  from  July  into  the 
ate  autumn  are  obviously  very  valuable.  Chicken  shows^  then, 
at  which  none  but  really  early  birds  have  a  chance  of  winning, 
must  give  a  stimulus  to  the  breeding  of  such  stock.  Some  breeders, 
it  may  always  be  observed,  are  more  successful  at  the  early,  othera 
at  the  later  shows.  This  may  depend  upon  their  system,  or  upon 
the  situation  and  climate  of  their  yards.  We  have  of  late  ceased 
ourselves  to  attempt  early  exhibitions  ^m  living  in  a  high  posi- 
tion much  exposed  to  spring  winds,  where  the  stock,  birds  seldom 
lay  in  winter,  and  where  the  growth  of  early  chickens  is  so  much 
checked  that  they  never  come  to  large  sise.  Others,  again,  who 
have  great  success  in  rearing  chickens  actually  in  the  winter  fail 
entirely  to  keep  later  bii'ds  growing  through  the  autumn.  Some 
few  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  great  spaoe  or  variety  of 
ground  are  equally  successful  at  the  early  and  late  shows. 

We  have  in  previous  numbers  written  about  the  management 
of  early  chickens  in  their  infancy  j  if  they  have  duly  developed 
the  best  of  them  should  by  this  time  be  fit  for  the  show  pen.  As 
for  the  later  shows,  the  great  object  is  to  keep  them  growing  and 
chicken-like  as  long  as  possible ;  so  of  course  for  the  early  birds  it 
is  to  bring  them  into  full  plumage  with  rosy  combs.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  cockerels  and  pullets  to  be  shown  together  are  generally 
allowed  to  run  together  for  some  while  before  the  exhibition.  If 
they  must  be  so  shown  this  is  better  than  putting  them  together 
for  the  first  time  in  the  show  pen,  from  which  a  skirmish  is  sure 
to  ensue.  Where,  however,  they  are  shown  separately  we  should 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  varieties,  especially  Dorkings,  prefer 
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keeping  tihem  apart,  and  if  the  cockerels  require  some  forcing  give 
them  a  little  Spratt  s  food  in  their  ordinary  meal.  The  plan  to  be 
pnnued  at  the  Hemel  Hempstead  Show  smkes  ns  as  a  good  one*- 
Tix.,  for  a  cockerel  and  pallet  to  compete  as  a  pair,  but  m  separate 
pens.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  breeds — Uilkies,  Hamburghs, 
and  Bantams — ^the  sexes  of  those  to  be  shown  earlj  should  not 
be  separated,  and  all  maj  with  advantage  haye  some  stimulating 
food.  We  may  give  a  hint,  too,  that  in  the  case  of  varieties 
whexe  sickles  are  a  necessity  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
destined  prisewinner  has  so  much  as  possible  his  own  way.  We 
hare  observed  among  our  own  Hamburghs  and  Bantams  that  a 
cockerel  which  is  ^*  cock  of  the  walk  "  always  developes  his  sickles 
rapidly ;  but  if  the  cockerel  be  kept  under  by  an  old  bird  they 
are  very  slow  in  growing  this  appendage  of  maturity. 

Summer  shows  are  generally  short  affairs  and  held  under  tents 
without  the  nnnatnral  and  exciting  adjuncts  of  crowds  of  even- 
ing visitors  and  blazing  jets  of  gas^  hence  chickens  may  be  sent 
to  several  shows  without  material  mjury.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  birds  forced  on  for  them  seldom  prove  fine  speci- 
mens in  the  end,  and  are  usually  quite  out  of  condition  for  the 
later  shows.  We  have  known  some  remarkable  exceptions  to 
these  rules,  usualhr  when  the  chickens  have  gone  suddenly  into  a 
moult  like  that  of  old  birds,  developed  much  during  it,  and  have 
then  come  out  in  handsome  fresh  plumage.  As  a  rule  they  con- 
tinue small  (though,  unfortunately,  this  does  not  follow  in  the 
case  of  Bantams),  and  are  useful,  as  we  have  said,  rather  for 
present  exigencies  than  for  future  reproduction  of  their  kind. — C. 

WINCHESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tetb  first  poultry  Show,  and  the  first  south  of  England  chicken 
Show  of  the  season,  was  held  at  Winchester  on  the  14th  inst.  and 
following  days.  We  were  informed  that  two  months  ago  the 
Show  was  not  thought  of.  A  few  gentlemen  conceived  the  idea 
that  a  poultiy  show  would  be  api)reciated  in  the  town  invited 
Mr.  T.  C.  Bumell  to  join  the  Committee,  and  with  his  advice  and 
assistance  an  admirable  collection  was  produced.  Twenty  classes 
of  poultry  obtained  213  entries,  and  twelve  of  Pigeons  180. 

Vorking*. — ^First  a  substantial  bird,  but  rather  oval  in  the  back 
dftid  queer  on  the  feet ;  second  smaller,  and  crooked  in  the  legs ; 
third  a  good  Silver.  Pullets. — ^First  a  fine  well-grown  bird,  a 
little  sooty  in  feet.  CocArn*.-— Cockerels,  fifteen  entries.  First 
a  fine  Partridge,  second  a  better  Buff  but  not  so  forward,  third 
a  Partridge.  Pen  89,  unnoticed,  a  beautiful  White  entered 
as  eighteen  weeks— 4nuoh  too  young  for  the  company.  We 
thought  him  the  most  nromisin^  in  the  class.  Pullets  a  large 
class  (thirty  entries).  First  a  nicely  pencilled  Partridge,  rather 
deficient  in  leg  feather ;  second  a  weU-shaped  sound  Buff,  same 
owner,  we  thought  should  have  been  first ;  third  a  large  Buff ^  but 
tinged  in  hacfle.  Brahmat. — Cockerel. — ^First  a  good  Light, 
fleoond  and  third  moderate  Darks.  Pen  81,  another  Light,  we 
thought  should  have  superseded  the  Darks.  Pen  78,  a  Dark,  was 
in  colour  and  other  respecte  the  best  in  the  class,  but  he  showed 
cnmistakeable  signs  of  a  twisted  hackle.  Pullets. — ^Fu-st  a  Dark 
of  sound  ground  colour  but  deficient  in  markings.  We  much 
pieferzed  Uie  second,  a  well-developed  Light  of  excellent  shape 
and  beautiful  markings.  Pen  88  (Steven^  extra  prize,  we  also 
liked  better  than  the  winner.  Game. — Cfockerel. — First  a  pro- 
mising Black  Red ;  second  also  a  Black  Red  with  nice  style,  but 
xiot  so  neat  in  head  as  the  winner.  Pullets. — ^A  dashing-looking 
Pile  first,  second  a  small  but  capital-coloured  Duckwing,  a  little 
loose  in  the  tail.  Hambwyhs.---On\y  nine  entries  in  the  two 
classes ;  the  winning  pullet,  a  Golden,  was  well  pencilled.  French, 
— Capital  classes.  Cockerels. — ^First,  a  fine  Ci-eve,  but  we  thought 
him  a  little  up  in  the  back ;  second  a  well-marked  Houdan.  Pullets. 
— ^The  winner  a  splendid  Creve,  we  thought  her  the  pick  of  the 
Show ;  second  a  well-marked  Houdan.  BantcuM  were  a  moderate 
lot.  Any  other  variety. — A  rather  forward  Spanish  cockerel  was 
first,  second  Polish,  third  a  good  Andalusian.  A  pretty  pullet 
shown  by  the  same  exhibitor  was  second  in  the  following  class. 

Pigeons y  considering  the  period  of  the  year,  were  better  than  we 
anticipated.  Carriers  nine  entries.  The  winner  we  did  not  like  ; 
he  was  lar^^er  in  beak  wattle  than  the  others  but  uneven  round 
the  eye,  thick  in  the  neck,  and  coarse  in  style ;  second  a  Black ; 
third  a  Dun,  we  thought  birds  of  a  much  higher  class.  Pouters 
and  Fantails  followed.  Good  classes.  Dragoons. — The  first,  a 
young  bird,  was  rather  down  in  beak,  and  for  this  reason  we 
much  preferred  the  second  (saiine  owner),  a  very  old  winner  and 
still  in  good  condition.  Any  variety  Dngoon. — A  capital  class,. 
a  Chequer  was  first.  Jacobins. — First  and  second  Teuows,  Uiird 
a  good  coloured  Bed.  Owls. — First  and  seoond  (Barnes).  The 
winner  has  been  noticed  by  us  on  former  occasions.  Anj  other 
-variety. — First  a  Barb,  second  a  Magpie.  An  extra  pnze  was 
£^ven  to  an  excellent  white  Barb  that  ]ustly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Judge.    No  prize  list  was  forwarded  to  us. 


VARIETIES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Ireland,  Major  Borrowes  called  attention  to  a  new 


turnip-crop  pest — a  species  of  small  green  worm  or  caterpillar, 
which,  within  the  previous  forty-eight  hours,  had  covered  a 
space  of  twelve  acres  of  turnips  on  his  estate  in  the  County 
Kildare.  Such  a  thing  has  not  occurred  there  for  twenty-five 
years.  The  worm  speedily  ravaged  all  the  leaves  except  the 
centre  one,  and  showed  wondei^ul  powers  of  gettiug  over  the 
ground. 

A  LiNOOLKSHiRB  correspondent  informs  us  that  harvest 

operations  have  been  seriously  impeded  in  that  county  by  heavy 
and  protracted  rains.  Since  August  2nd  6.68  inches  of  rain  have 
fallen,  and  since  cutting  commenced  6.60  inches  have  been  regis- 
tered. Much  wheat  £m  grown  green  in  the  stocks,  but  the 
weather  during  the  present  week  has  been  mox^  favourable,  and 
progress  has  been  nu^e  in  securing  the  crops. 

—  A  RKVOLUTioir  is  likely  to  be  wrought  in  the  harvest  field 
by  the  new  combined  reapers  and  binders.  At  the  recent  trial  at 
Bristol  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  M'Cormick's  machine, 
entered  by  Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins,  &  Co.  The  machine  cut 
and  tied  half  an  acre  of  greenish  oats  in  twenty-four  minutes 
without  a  stoppage  of  any  kind,  and  it  finished  1  acre  and 
26  perches  of  wheat  in  fifty  minutes,  including  two  stoppages, 
once  snapping  the  wire.  The  special  merit  of  the  work,  says  the 
Mark  Lane  Exjyress,  was  in  its  perfect  collection  of  all  the  com, 
scarcely  an  ear  being  dropped  ;  thus  absolutely  the  whole  of  the 
crop  is  bound  in  the  sheaves,  leaving  nothing  at  all  to  be  raked 
up,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  a  handful  per  acre  for  gleaners. 
About  21  lbs.  of  No.  20  gauge  annealed  wire  is  used  per  acre  at 
a  cost  of  U.  dd.  to  Is.  7rf.,  and  the  saving  in  com  from  the  clean 
collection  would  seem  far  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  this,  con- 
sidering that  the  old  bands  are  alleged  to  be  saleable  at  about  half 
price,  and  the  labour  of  five  or  six  men  in  manual  tying  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Turf  in  Orchards— An  opinion  is  very  ^nerally  enter- 
tained that  turf  in  orchards  is  not  only  not  injurious  to  fruit 
trees,  but  is  actually  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  covering  which 
prevents  the  too  rapid  drying  of  the  soil.  Both  of  these  views,  says 
a  Berlin  paper,  are  erroneous.  As  regards  the  first,  it  has^  been 
actually  proved  that  turfed  ground  gives  out  far  more  moisture 
than  unturfed  soil.  Practical  experiments  have  shown  that  during 
five  months  in  the  summer  a  morgen  of  turf  land  gives  o£E,  on  the 
average,  800  cubic  feet  of  water  a  day  ;  unturfed  ground,  though 
dry  on  its  surface,  is  not  able  to  withdraw  so  much  moisture  from 
the  subsoil ;  the  evaporation  which  goes  on  through  the  leaves  of 
the  grass  is  far  greater. 

A  Floating  Bbe  Hive.— Our  American  cousins  have  hit 

upon  another  novelty,  which  we  find  thus  referred  to  in  a  New 
"Xork  contemporary  : — ^"  A  floating  bee  house  has  been  constructed 
by  Mr.  Perrine,  a  Chicago  honey  dealer,  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date two  thousand  hives,  which  he  is  having  towed  up  the  Missis- 
sippi river  from  Lousiana  to  Minnesota,  keeping  pace  with  the 
blossoming  of  the  flowers,  and  thus  stimulating,  the  noney -making 
ability  of  his  bees.  Returning  he  will  stop  about  two  montha 
somewhere  about  St.  Louis,  and  will  reach  Louisiana  in  October. 
He  wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  autumnal  flowers  at  each 
point.  The  plan  of  moving  the  bees  to  get  the  benefit  of  flowers 
has  been  tried  in  a  small  way  in  some  parts  of  Europe."— (CWonie* 
and  India.) 

Milk  and  Typhoid.— The  medical  officer  of  Bristol  has 

traced  the  typhoid  fever  outbreak  there  to  a  dairy  farm.  The 
supply  of  milk  to  retailers  has  been  stopped,  and  every  precaution 
taken.  No  deaths  have  occurred,  but  the  area  of  the  outbreak  is 
extending.  _^_^._^«..^_«^ 

POSITION  OF  SUPERS. 

Wr  all  concur  with  the  writer  of  the  reply  to  **  F.  J."  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  correct  placing  of  supers  and  the  principles 
which  regulate  being  well  understood ;  but  he  is  very  much  out  of 
Older  in  stating  that  "  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Nature  " 
the  empty  being  placed  next  the  stock  hive  and  undemeaih  the 
fllling  one,  and  that  the  contrary  practice  of  those  who  employ 
Stewarton  hives  "  has  not  given  us  good  reasons,  or  perhaps  any 
reasons  at  all,  placing  the  empty  super  above  the  full  ones.*  The 
principles  which  regulate  the  practice  were  fully  explained  in 
these  columns  years  ago. 

It  is  said  that  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum^  and  so  does  the  bee. 
In  the  early  spring  months  the  population  is  at  the  minimum,  and 
the  hive  if  properly  constructed  should  then  be  small  for  the 
better  concentration  of  the  heat ;  with  the  nse  of  the  temi)erature 
and  increase  of  population  it  is  enlarged  by  means  of  nadirs  placed 
underneath,  it  being  well  known  that  the  brood  combs  are  ex- 
tended in  a  downward  direction.  Now  suppose  we  give  a  couple 
such  nadirs  at  once,  we  do  not  find  the  workers  descend  to  occupy 
the  lowest,  leaving  the  nearest  empty ;  they  proceed  with  too 
much  regularity  for  that.  In  like  manner  with  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  honeyflow :  supers  are  set  on  above  and  the  bees 
ascend  to  take  possession  of  the  nearest  first,  and  gradually  extend 
themselves  upwards  proportionately  to  the  population  of  their 
storage  wants.    In  short  it  is  ever  the  anxious  endeavour  of  bees 
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whether  it  be  broodcomb  downwards  or  honejcomb  upwards,  to 
extend  them  continuously ;  there  are  no  broken  links  in  the  chain 
of  their  works,  the  fresh  ones  being  always  added  to  either  end. 
Even  the  most  unlettered  skeplst  could  not  fail  to  note,  on  re- 
moYing  the  cover  of  the  objectionable  central  hole  and  setting  on 
a  glass,  the  great  caution  and  care  with  which  the  bees  extend 
the  frontiers  of  their  waxen  kingdom  by  actually  at  much 
trouble  building  a  comb  upwards  nom  its  base  till  it  can  be 
attached  to  the  top.  When  they  have  thus,  as  it  were,  hoisted 
their  flag  and  taken  possession  comb-boilding  goes  on  briskly 
downwaMs  from  the  top  in  the  usual  manner. 

When  I  read  the  reply  to  the  query  referred  to  I  went  out  to 
my  apiary  and  removed  the  super  coverings  from  my  best  octagon 
colony,  which  in  addition  to  the  usual  breeding  space  had  six 
honey  ix>xes  upon  it  in  different  stages  of  progress.  The  lowest, 
or  one  next  the  stock  hive,  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cells, 
sealed  out.  The  second  from  the  stock  was  about  fiUed  with 
honey  ;  sealing  commenced.  Third,  fully  combed  and  about  half 
fiUedC  Fourth,  combed  with  but  thinnish  combs,  not  fully  ex- 
tended. Fifth  and  sixth,  crammed  with  bees  suspended  in  roped 
festoons  from  roof  and  wax  guides.  Such  was  the  regular  and 
beautiful  gradation  with  which  I  found  the  work  progress.  The 
two  lowest  have  since  been  completed  and  removed,  empties  taking 
their  place  on  the  top.  Supposing  a  break  of  weather  to  take 
place,  so  arranged  the  bees  would  have  to  abandon  ;  but  the  out- 
posts, falling  iMick  on  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  store  wisely 
E laced,  as  the  supplies  always  should,  nearer  the  centre.  We 
ave  Imown  of  such  a  break  follow  :  ana  a  novice  who  had  adopted 
the  plan  recommended  to  "  F.  J."  chagrined  to  find  the  bees  had 
earned  the  contents  of  the  aU-but-completed  super  placed  on  the 
top  of  empty  down  into  the  stock  hive,  evidently  impreesed  with 
the  idea  so  valuable  a  part  of  the  commissariat  ougnt  not  to  be 
left  without  the  lines. 

Your  excellent  contributor  Mr.  Briscoe  has  already  ably  pointed 
out  the  risk  of  ruin  from  brood,  to  which  the  combing  super  next 
the  stock  hive  is  placed,  from  incursions  of  the  queen ;  and  his 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  ingenious  adapter  plan  of 
Mr.  Fox  introduced  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  many  years 
ago.  By  that  plan  the  bee  is  left  no  choice.  Her  most  strenuous 
endeavours  to  connect  her  works  are  frustrated  by  a  super  being 
placed  higher  and  yet  higher,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  owner 
of  a  dog  may  by  raising  a  bit  of  meat  tempt  the  animal  to  spring 
up  and  up.  It  would  surely  be  absurd  to  say  that  either  feat  was 
'*m  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Nature?"  To  the  enlightened 
apiarian  the  day  of  monster  supers,  as  of  big  straw  skeps,  is  orer ; 
profitable  bee-keeping  consists  in  adopting  the  hive  and  system 
cf  be3  management  by  which  the  greatest  weight  of  comparatively 
small  and  completed,  most  marketable  supers  can  be  obtained. — 
A  Behfrewbhiiib  Bbb-kbbpbr. 


HARVEST  FROM  FIRST-CROSS  ITALIANS  IN 

STEWARTON  HIVES. 

Bbfbrrino  to  the  harvest  alluded  to  in  last  week's  Journal  my 
clerical  friend  informs  me  that  he  has  now  removed  all  his  supers, 
the  actual  net  weight  harvested  being  445  lbs.  against  4IK)  tt».,  his 
previous  estimate  of  the  probable  result,  at  the  same  time  adding. 
^  My  harvest  hive  gave  me  92^  lbs.,  and  my  next  best  88  lbs.  oi 
super  honey." 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  above  is  only  a  p<)rtion  of  what  each  colony  severally  and  alto- 
gether gleaned,  and  irrespective  of  the  mass  of  honey  stored  in  the 
three  body  boxes  constituting  a  stock,  which,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  season,  I  find  in  all  cases  this  year  to  be  unprece- 
dentedly  large. 

The  last  bad  barren  season  was  succeeded  by  a  spring  so  cold 
and  backward  that  breeding  was  retarded,  in  too  many  mstances 
entirely  suspended.  It  was  not  till  miosummer  that  we  were 
favoured  with  really  warm  honey-secreting  weather,  which  found 
stocks  short  of  workers  to  take  possession  of  the  accustomed 
number  of  supers ;  and  as  the  most  rapid  mode  of  securing  the 
abounding  nectar  the  honey  gatherers  poured  it  into  the  vacant 
brood  cells  and  there  sealed  it  over,  as  a  sequence  lessening  the 
breeding  of  young  bees  in  that  department,  and  by  so  keeping 
the  colonies  short-handed  still  further  restricted  the  production  of 
super  honey. — A  Rbsfrbwshire  Bbe-kbbper. 

ODR  LETTER  BOX. 

Mongrel  Chickens  (An  Eastern).— We  advise  yon  not  to  adopt  legal 
proceedings.  As  long  sinoe  as  1864  a  cause  was  tried  in  the  Great  YarmQuth 
CJounty  Court,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  no  one  could  swear  how  many 
generations  before  the  cross  tiad  occurred. 

An  Old  Hive  Nadirbd  (G.  C.).— After  taking  three  supers  well  filled 
from  your  stock  hive  you  drove  tlie  bees  into  an  empty  one,  but  on  dis- 
covering that  it  was  pretty  full  of  brood  you  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  swarm 
hive,  and  the  question  with  3'oa  is  whether  to  let  the  bees  in  the  top  (old) 
hive  or  drive  them  into  the  nadir  or  new  hive.  The  bees  did  well  in  the  old 
one  this  year,  and  as  its  combs  arc  but  fifteen  months  old  we  advise  you  to 
lot  them  remain.  Let  the  bcc3  have  8  or  10  lt>s.  of  sugar  as  quickly  as 
possible,  then  remove  the  bottom  hive,  and  cover  all  up  for  another  year. 


When  should  Hives  be  Obtained?  (R.  F,  iZ.).— In  ooontiy  plaoM 
autumn  is  the  best  time  to  buy  bees,  for  then  thoy  axe  easily  obtained.  At 
the  time  of  taking  honey  most  bee-keepers  would  rather  sell  their  hives  for 
stocks  than  put  them  down  for  honey.  But  txcm.  professional  ap&arioos  hives 
may  be  bought  at  any  season,  and  of  course  there  would  be  lees  risk  of  loa 
in  waiting  till  winter  is  over  before  you  bogin  bee-keeping.  Mr.  ChesUre't 
hive  is  a  good  bar-frame  one,  but  rather  too  coetlv  for  general  nse  or  for 
profit.  The  Stewarton  hive  is  In  many  respects  preferable  to  a  common  bar- 
frame  one,  ax  it  possesses  greater  facilities  and  capabilities  for  work  and  pn>- 
giesB.  To  either  bar-frame  or  Stewarton  hives  Mr.  Fettigxew  prefers  large 
straw  hives,  which  are  three-fourths  less  in  price,  more  easily  managed,  and 
he  finds  them  better  every  way. 

BARLETBUGAR  AND  CROWN  BOARDS  (i»«woa:).— We  do  not  Use  barlej- 
sngar  in  feeding  bees,  nor  do  we  approve  of  using  it.  Doubtless  it  is  madd 
by  boiling  sugar  and  rolling  it  into  sticks  before  it  cools.  The  exact  proces 
we  are  not  able  to  describe,  but  sugar  and  water  given  in  Uqnid  form  is 
better  and  more  natural  food  than  sugar  in  any  solid  state.  The  Grown 
boards  of  frame  hives  should  touch  or  nearly  touch  the  tope  of  "the  frames. 
When  a  space  is  left  between  them  the  bees  ore  apt  to  fill  it  up  with  oombd, 
and  thus  cement  them  together. 

Cow  for  a  small  Place  (P.  C.).— There  is  no  cow  to  suit  a  onall 
establishment  like  the  Kerry  breed.  They  are  small,  hardy,  and  capital 
milkers,  and  they  will  browse  on  any  rough  posture. 

Insuring  (/).)•— Apply  to  the.Boyal  Farmers' Insurance  Company,  3,  Nor- 
folk Street,  Strand,  Loudon. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSBBVATrONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
Lat'Si"  8J'  40-  N. :  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 


1878. 
August 


We.  14 
Th.  16 
Fri.  10 
Sat.  17 
Sun.l8 
Mo.  19 
Tu.  2U 


Means 


9  AJC. 


II 


hi 


Inches. 
80JM5 
S9U»1 
2V.415 

90.006 

S9J»1 


29.736 


Hygrome- 
ter. 


Dry.  Wcu 


a  . 


66.3 
66.1 
63.8 
OUJS 
66.9 
64.7 
6S.9 


64.8 


deg. 

6L7 

W. 

61.3 

W. 

69.0 

S. 

64.1 

s. 

61.1 

N.W. 

61.3 

E.N.E. 

67.0 

NJC 

6«.4 

6SJ{ 
63.1 
63j0 
6aJ) 
61.6 
62.0 
6S.1 


IN  THE  DAT. 


Shade  Tern- 1    Badlotlon 
perature.    Temperature. 

"On 


dcg. 
74.7 
76.0 

njn 

70J 
74.4 

74.7 
68.4 


Min. 


7Sj6 


deg. 
68j0 
66.8 
66.6 
60.1 
68.7 
66J 
68.8 


In 
sun. 


n 


54^ 


deg. 

1844) 
186.8 
117.1 
124.9 
118J) 
125J) 
107.1 


1803 


deg. 
6&6 

6S.7 
64.1 
47.3 
48.3 
61.8 
49.8 

51.9 


In. 

(U>I» 
0.312 
0J4» 


a47k 


BEMARK8. 
14th.— Fine  day,  but  very  windy,  slight  shower  in  morning ;  afternoon  very 

bright,  occasional  clouds. 
16th.— Bright  morning;  dull  in  eorlyport  of  afternoon, but  bright  again 

afterwards;  fair  evening. 
16th.— Heavy  rain  10  A.M.,  then  an  Interval  of  bright  sunshine,  and  heavy 

rain  again  between  1  and  3  P JC.;  thunder  at  1.60 ;  it  brightened  up 

again  about  4  P.M.,  and  the  evening  was  fine. 
17th. — Fine  day  on  the  whole,  though  cloudy  and  overcast  at  times. 
18th.— Fine  day  throughout. 
18th.— Slight  haae  in  morning,  a  little  doudy  in  the  afternoon,  but  on  the 

whole  a  bright  fine  day ;  very  sUght  shower  in  evening. 
80th. — Very  hazy  and  at  times  dull,  but  altogether  a  fair  day ;  much  cooler. 
Tlie  weather  has  been  cooler  during  the  week  although  there  has  been  a. 
good  deal  of  bright  sun,  consequently  all  the  thermometric  values  are  below 
those  of  lost  week  with  the  exception  of  the  solar  radiation  temperature. 
The  mean  of  the  barometer  readings  is  also  rather  lower  than  last  week. — 
Q.  J.  SYMONS.  

COYBNT  GARDBN  MA&EBT^AuausT  SI. 

Trade  has  been  quiet,  and  prices  remain  much  the  same^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Plums,  which  have  experienced  a  oonsidentble  fall.  Large  quantities 
of  Grapes  from  the  Channel  Islands  are  still  onrivlng,  reducing  the  voloe  of 
all  clasBOs  of  homegrown  fruit.    Kent  Cobs  and  Filberts  are  flat. 


FRUIT. 


Apples }  sieve 

Apricots dozen 

Cherries Vtb 

Chestnuts bushel 

Currants i  sieve 

Black I  sieve 

Figs dosen 

Fin)crto ^tb. 

Cobs I^lb 

Gooseberries  ..  quart 

Grapes,  hothouse  V  lb 

Lemons ^lou 


f.  d.    s.  d. 

2    0to4    0 
0      8 


1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 
0 

1 

6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
6 
10 


Melons 

Nectarines   .... 

Oranges  

Peaches  

Fears,  kitchen.. 

dessert   

Pine  Apples.... 

Plums 

Raspberries .... 
Strawberries  .. 
WalnuU  

ditto 


each 
dosen 

^100 
dosen 
dosen 
dozen 

^fb. 
i  sieve 

^Ib. 

^)b. 
bushel 

^100 


yeqetables. 

d.  s.  d. 
0to4  0 
0      0 


B. 

Artichokes dozen  8 

Asparagus bundle  0   0  0  0 

Beansiudney  forced  ^tb  0  8  0  6 

Beet,Red   dozen  16  8  0 

Broccoli  ..; bundle  0   9  16 

Brussels  Sprouts   i  sieve  0   0  0  0 

Cabbage dozen  10  8  0 

Carrou    bunch  0    4  0  8 

Capsiicums ^  100  1    6  8  0 

Cauliflowers....      dozen  8  0  6  0 

Celery bundle  16  8  0 

Cole  worts.,  doz.  bunches  8   0  4  0 

Cucumbers  ....        each  0   4  10 

Endive    dozen  10  8  0 

Fennel bunch  0   8  0  0 

Garlic ^Ib.  0   6  0  0 

Herbs  bunch  0   8  0  0 

LeekH   bunch  0   8  0  4 

Lettuce   dozen  10  8  0 


Mushrooms ....  pottle 

Mustard  *  Cress  punnet 

Onions  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney  bushel 

Radishes.,  doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy   bundle 

Scorzonera   ....  bundle 

Seakale  basket 

Shallots ^tb 

Spinach bushel 

Turnips bunch 

y  eg.  Marrows . .  each 


f. 

d. 

.s. 

4 

4 

otoio 

0 

4 

0 

IS 

0 

8 

0 

16 

» 

8 

0 

18 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

• 

8 

8 

5 

» 

0 

6 

1 

(» 

0 

0 

0 

• 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

s. 

d. 

8, 

A 

1 

6to8 

0 

0 

S 

0 

4 

8 

< 

8 

• 

0 

4 

0 

6 

s 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

9 

1 

• 

8 

6 

7 

0 

5 

0 

r 

U 

1 

0 

1 

< 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

1 

V 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

8 

6 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

» 

0 

8 

• 

4 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Hontlii 


99 

30 

81 

1 

S 

s 

4 


Week 


Th 
V 

a 
Bxnx 

M 

TU 
W 


AUQ.  29-SEPT.  4,  1878. 


Wantage  Show. 

Wakeaeld  Show. 

11  SusdjlY  after  Tbisitt. 


Qlaflgow  Show. 


^      Avenge 
Temperature  near 
Xondon. 


Day. 

71.6 

72.0 

71.1 

70.6 

70.6 

70.8 

70.4 


KIght. 
48.0 
48J 
47J 
47.5 
47.6 
47.6 
46.S 


Mean. 
69.8 
60.1 
69J 
69.0 
69.1 
68.9 
68.3 


Sun 
Blues. 


h.   m. 
5      9 


6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 


11 
IS 
14 
16 
17 
19 


Snn 
Sets. 


h.  m. 

6  88 

6  60 

6  48 

6  46 

6  43 

6  41 

6  39 


Hoon 

BlMS. 


h.    m. 
6    48 

8  18 

9  48 
11     18 

0a46 
2  6 
8    13 


Moon 
Seto. 


h.  m 

7  0 

7  16 

7  S3 

7  55 

%  26 

9  6 

9  69 


Moon's 
Age. 


Days, 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

Ji 
7 


Clock 

before 

Sun. 


m.  8. 

0  48 

0  30 

0  12 

0  7 

0  25 

0  45 

1  4 


Tear. 


241 
242 

%a 

244 
245 
946 
847 


49.50. 


ftom  obaervatlons  taken  near  London  during  f orty-three  yean,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  70.9° ;  and  Its  night  tempermtm« 


HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— No.  7. 

TBEE  PLANTING. 

fi^^^/MBELLISHMENT.  privacy,  and  shelter  are 
^"^~*  our  guiding  stars  in  planting  trees  and  shrubs 
near  or  in  sight  of  a  nouse ;  all  are  important, 
but  the  first  is  most  so  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  bound  to  aim  at  making  the  whole  of 
the  planting  ornamental — in  the  present  in 
some  degree,  and  full^  so  in  the  future. 
Here  is  a  difficulty  confronting  us  at  the  outset ; 
for  how  can  we  expect  each  tree  to  grow  into 
beauty  and  to  develope  its  full  perfection  or  size  and 
form  if  during  the  first  two  or  three  decades  of  its 
existence  it  form  one  of  a  crowd  ?  Well,  the  truth 
is  we  do  not  expect  perfection  of  form  in  every  tree,  but 
we  do  want  size  and  vigour,  and  therefore  the  planter's 
work  must  be  followed  by  much  subsequent  care  in  thinning 
and  effecting  a  gradual  clearance  of  the  space  intervening 
between  the  permanent  occupants,  so  that  the  spreading 
branches  may  constantly  be  exposed  to  the  full  play  of 
light  and  air.  Let  this  be  clearly  understood,  for  trees  are 
often  not  only  planted  too  thickly,  but  are  still  more  fre- 
quently neglected  year  after  year  till  they  are  ruined.  Due 
attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  situation,  soil,  and 
climate,  all  of  which  are  important  matters,  exercising  much 
influence  upon  the  growth  and  health  of  trees.  In  a  poor 
shallow  soil  we  must  plant  shallow-rooting  trees,  such  as 
the  Beech,  Silver  Fir,  Birch,  and  Holly.  In  a  deep,  rich,  or 
heavy  soil,  on  tiie  contrary,  we  take  the  Oak,  Elm,  Plane, 
Tulip  Tree,  Lime  (which  also  answers  tolerably  well  in  a 
thin  soil),  Horse  Chestnut,  Ash,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Poplar, 
and  most  other  trees  of  lofty  and  rapid  growth.  I  may 
here  usefully  note  that  Spanish  Chestnut  also  answers 
admirably  in  a  thin  silicious  soil,  proving  superior  to  ever}'- 
thing  else  as  underwood  for  producing  hop  poles  and  fence 
rails.  This  tree,  like  many  others,  will  make  a  free  growth 
in  a  variety  of  soils,  growing  with  almost  uniform  rapidity 
for  the  flret  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  and  then  gradually 
becoming  comparatively  stunted  and  slow  in  growth  very 
much  in  proportion  to  the  thin  or  sterile  condition  of  the 
soil.  An  appreciable  annual  growth  is  made,  however,  and 
in  due  course  they  become  trees,  not  large  and  stately 
specimens,  but  yet  sufficiently  large  to  form  imposing 
clumps  and  masses. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  adaptability  of  timber  trees 
for  different  soils  and  situations  is  of  much  importance. 
An  Oak  assumes  magnificent  proportions  and  becomes  a 
veritable  monarch  of  the  forest  in  a  deep  rich  loam  ;  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  only  in  such  soils  that  it  attains  its  full 
development,  yet  in  thin  soil  and  on  elevated  positions  it 
will  grow  50  feet  high,  and  affords  some  shelter  in  a  mass. 
Much  more  valuable,  however,  for  both  purposes  are  the 
Larch  and  Scotch  Fir.  I  have  seen  the  Larch  growing  in 
the  deep  alluvial  soil  of  a  fertile  valley  considerably  up- 
wards 01  100  feet  in  height,  and  have  also  measured  trees 


CO  feet  high.    In  the  deep 
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to  an  immense  size,  and  it  is  also  the  finest  of  all  deciduous 
trees,  growing  in  the  poor  thin  soil  overlying  beds  of  iron- 
stone, gravel,  and  sandstone,  upon  the  forest  ridge  in  mid- 
Sussex.  Pinus  insignis,  P.  austriaca,  Cedrus  atlantica, 
C.  Deodara,  Abies  canadensis,  A.  Albertiana,  A.  Douglasii, 
Pinus  excelsa,  Picea  Nordmanniana,  P.  Pinsapo,  Sycamore 
Acacia,  wild  Cherry,  the  Tulip  Tree,  Horse  Chestnut,  Lime| 
Silver  Fir,  Scotch  Fir,  and  Larch  also  answer  well  in  this 
thin  soil,  the  Silver  Fir  (Picea  pectinata\  being  especially 
remarkable  for  its  free  robust  growth.  It  attains  an  alti- 
tude of  upwards  of  100  feet,  towering  aloft  above  all  other 
trees  unon  the  crest  of  a  slope  fully  exposed  to  violent  gales 
of  wina  from  the  south-west,  forming  a  bold  clump  of  great 
beauty,  singularly  elegant  and  distinct  in  appearance.  Seen 
from  a  distance  the  tapering  symmetrical  forms  have  a 
sprightly  air  that  is  very  attractive  and  which  blends  well 
with  the  Larch,  to  which  it  imparts  relief  in  summer  and 
a  no  less  agreeable  warmth  of  tone  in  winter. 

From  the  limited  use  of  the  Silver  Fir  amongst  forest 
trees  it  would  appear  that  its  full  value  is  not  much  known  ; 
when  it  is  it  will  probably  supersede  the  Scotch  Fir  for 
purposes  of  shelter,  or  be  mingled  with  it  and  help  to  break 
up  the  long  monotonous  belts  and  heav}''  funebrious  masses 
or  it  which  are  now  so  common.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  mere  appearance  its  value  for  timber  is  superior  to  the 
Scotch  Fir;  it  grows  to  a  much  larger  size  in  both  deep 
and  shallow  soils,  answers  as  well  in  a  heavy  clay  as  in  a 
light  sand,  and  has  only  one  weak  point,  which  is  that  when 
planted  low  down  in  a  valley  the  leading  shoots  of  young 
trees  sometimes  suffer  from  late  spring  frost,  just  like  that 
other  valuable  Conifer,  Pinus  insignis. 

In  planting  for  shelter  avoid  straight  lines.  The  nume- 
rous belts  of  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  planted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  some  sixty  years  ago  are  just  so  many  blots 
u[ion  the  landscape  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore.  Heavy, 
stiff,  and  formal  in  themselves,  they  rob  the  most  tasteful 
enclosure  of  its  beauty  and  are  offensive  to  the  eye  from 
every  point  of  view  ;  and  yet  I  like  the  trees,  for  individually 
they  possess  much  beauty,  and  few  trees  may  be  used  with 
more  telling  effect  even  for  shelter.  Instead  of  plant- 
ing half  a  dozen  rows  along  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  old 
formal  style  of  a  belt,  throw  them  all  together  in  a  bold 
central  mass  upon  the  top,  and  let  it  spread  in  picturesque 
irregularity  a  little  way  down  the  face  of  the  slope.  Pro- 
ceed onwards  and  downwards  with  deciduous  trees,  masses 
of  Beech,  Oak.  Sycamore,  Lime,  Horse  Chestnut,  Spanish 
Chestnut,  Hornbeam,  Birch,  Pseud- Acacia,  selecting  such 
of  these  as  appear  suitable  for  the  soil,  and  blending  with 
them  the  rich  lively  green  Pinus  insignis  singly  and  in 
clumps,  also  Silver  Fira,  and  the  light  silvery-hued  Pinus 
excelsa,  and  for  autumnal  effects  Tulip  Trees,  wild  Cherry, 
Scarlet  Maple,  and  Scarlet  Oak.  An  occasional  Purple 
Beech  also  tells  well  from  spring  till  autumn.  Enrich  the 
lower  portion  and  foot  of  the  slope  with  the  common  Ash 
and  its  handsome  Walnut-leaved  variety  Fraxinus  juglandi- 
folia,  the  Fern- leaved  Beech,  the  Mountain  Ash,  a  few 
Birch  mingled  with  Pavias,  Willows,  Robinias,  Hawthonis, 
Holly,  and  Mespilus,  also  introducing  a  few  clustered 
Scotch  Firs  here  and  near  the  sides. 

>:o.  isoi^YOL.  Lx.,  Old  series. 
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At  any  point  along  the  foot  of  a  slope  of  a  valley  which  it  is 
ctesiiahle  to  close  for  shelter  or  to  exclude  some  unpleasant 
object,  tarn  any  suitable  portion  where  the  soil  is  good  to 
account  by  planting  Oriental  Planes  and  the  Black  Poplar 
(Popnlus  nigra),  both  fast-growing  trees,  which  must  be  planted 
singly  or  in  bold  clumps,  which  when  well  placed  are  very 
telling  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  this  Poplar  among  other  trees, 
for  it  soon  assumes  such  gigantic  proportions  as  to  dwarf 
eveiy  other  tree  near  it.  No^tree  is  more  profitable  for  timber 
in  a  tolerably  deep  soil,  and  for  certain  purposes  it  commands 
a  good  price. 

Bold  hillsides  planted  entirely  with  Larch,  Spruce,  and 
Scotch  Fir  are  a  common  sight,  bat  such  a  style  of  planting 
could  only  be  admissible  when  profit  was  the  sole  considera- 
tion. Deciduous  trees  in  variety  must  always  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  an  artist  or  person  of  cultivated  taste  ;  and  in  plant- 
ing for  effect  we  give  due  weight  to  the  freshness  of  new  spring 
foliage,  the  beauty  of  bursting  bud  and  opening  flower,  the 
glorious  autumnal  tints,  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  among 
the  various  forms  of  foliage,  as  well  as  the  warmth  and  beauty 
of  evergreen  Conifers  in  winter,  when  the  bare  branches  of 
deciduous  growth  would  if  seen  alone  present  a  forlorn  aspect 
quite  the  reverse  of  ornamental. — Klwaed  Luckhubst. 


FAILURES  IN  ROSE  GROWING  AND  SHOWING. 

Some  years  since  a  writer  in  the  Journal  complained  that  so 
many  people  wrote  of  their  successes,  but  none  of  their  failures. 
I  endeavoured  at  the  time  to  supply  the  omission,  and  detailed 
my  failure  in  fruit  cultivation.  I  can  now  speak  with  feeling 
of  another  failure  which  pricks  me  to  the  very  quick — a  failure 
in  growing  my  own  particular  flower,  the  idol  of  my  life,  and 
the  subject  of  my  labour  and  thought  for  ten  years. 

There  is  an  old  Latin  proverb  which  when  translated  says, 
"  Let  not  the  cobbler  go  beyond  his  last."  If  he  does  I  pre- 
sume he  only  meets  with  failure  ;  but  I  have  stuck  to  my  last, 
and  the  harder  I  have  kept  to  it  and  the  longer  I  have  practised 
my  trade  the  worse  craftsman  have  I  become.  This  year  my 
Roses  have  done  so  very  badly  that  neither  with  Teas  or  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  have  I  secured  one  first  prize.  I  only  showed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Hereford,  and  South  Kensington  ;  but  seconds 
and  thirds  were  the  utmost  I  got,  and  except  at  a  little  local 
show  I  have  never  seen  a  first-prize  card  on  my  stand. 

What  is  the  reason  of  my  want  of  success?  In  the  first 
place  the  competition  now  at  first-class  shows  is  enormous. 
It  is  true  it  was  always  great,  and  that  I  have  secured  first 
prize  for  forty-eight  varieties  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  former 
years ;  but  still  I  think  it  is  greater  than  it  used  to  be.  If 
Mr.  Baker  is  in  his  usual  form  he  is  almost  invincible.  He 
has  proved  this  on  many  occasions,  and  this  year  he  is  again 
facils  princeps  the  king  of  the  amateurs.  But  now  we  have  a 
giant  from  the  heavy  soil  of  Hereford  who  has  only  shown  for 
a  few  years.    If  Mr.  Baker  is  Gog,  Mr.  Jowitt  is  Magog. 

It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  these  two  are  first  and  second 
at  any  show  ;  then  comes  Canon  Hole,  who  once  was 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  He  must  be  third  at  least  on  all 
occasions,  and  after  these  great  leaders  of  the  fight  come  the 
Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  John  HoUingworth,  and  several  more.  All 
ha 76  good  soils,  all  have  right  trains,  and  all  have  burning 
enthusiasm  in  the  cultivation  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  I  cer- 
tainly possess  the  last  qualification,  but  I  am  destitute  of  every- 
thing else. 

As  to  soil,  I  do  think  my  soil  is  the  poorest,  most  heartbreak- 
ing stuff  ever  seen.  A  bantam  cock  wnen  airing  himself  among 
my  Manettis  amuses  himself  with  pulling  them  up  with  his 
spurs.  We  scarcely  dare  put  a  hoe  among  the  Roses  for  fear 
of  palling  them  up.  The  ground  cracks  in  dry  weather,  and 
do  what  we  will  with  moving  the  soil  we  cannot  keep  it  from 
cracking.  The  manure  we  put  on  runs  away  through  the  fiints 
and  does  hardly  any  good,  and  we  are  overrun  with  rabbits. 
"  I  think,"  said  one  of  my  farmers,  "  I  shall  have  to  leave  this 
parish.  I  want  some  land  that  will  hold  some  dressing  ;  besides, 
my  teeth  are  getting  worn  out,  so  I  must  go."  **  Teeth  !  What 
has  the  land  to  do  with  your  teeth  ? "  I  ask.  "  Why,  sir,  I  shall 
starve  to  death,  for  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pick  the  bones  of  the 
rabbits." 

Think  what  it  must  be  to  have  to  keep  a  man  tread,  tread, 
treading  aU  day  long  to  induce  the  Rose  roots  to  lay  hold  of 
the  soil ;  think  what  my  soil  must  be  when  I  have  to  place  both 
feet  on  the  roots  when  I  cut  a  bloom  for  fear  the  knife  should 
not  cut  the  bloom  but  pull  up  the  whole  plant.  This  has  often 
occurred  with  me. 


Then  as  to  trains.  There  is  no  train  on  our  miserable  line 
(the  sleepy  London  and  South-Westem)  which  leaves  Exeter 
Later  than  five  o*clock.  Think  of  that  for  a  great  trunk  line 
running  from  London  to  Plymouth,  and  not  to  have  a  later 
train  than  one  leaving  Plymouth  at  two  and  Exeter  at  five. 
Consequently  I  have  to  cut  my  blooms  fifteen  hours  before 
Mr.  Baker,  who  travels  by  the  Great  AVestem  mail ;  and  Canon 
Hole  can  cut  even  later. 

So  to  sum  up,  I  have  no  soil  to  grow  Roses  in  worthy  of  the 
name ;  I  cannot  get  any  growth,  so  that  my  blooms  have 
neither  substance  nor  strength  to  bear  a  long  journey ;  and  to 
crown  all  I  have  to  cut  them  thirty  hours  before  they  see  the 
judge. 

"  But  when  you  used  to  be  first  how  did  you  manage  it  ? " 
someone  may  ask.  "  Had  you  not  the  same  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  I    Why,  if  you  once  did  it,  cannot  you  do  it  again  ?  " 

This  is  a  very  fair  question,  and  one  perhaps  difficult  to 
answer.  The  only  satisfactory  reason  I  can  give  is  this  :  When 
first  I  came  here  I  saw  it  would  be  hopeless  to  grow  Roses  in 
the  soil,  so  I  removed  it  and  brought  good  soil  from  a  distance, 
but  the  expense  was  enormous.  For  one  winter  a  farmer  had 
three  what  are  called  "  putts,"  or  two-horse  carts,  at  work  all 
day  hauling  soil.  Whilst  the  virtue  of  the  new  soil  lasted  I 
could  get  blooms,  but  now  it  has  become  stale  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  replace  it,  so  I  am  obliged  to  go  on  in  the  poor  worn- 
out  soil  and  do  the  best  I  can. 

"  Give  it  up,"  says  one.  "  Why  wear  a  collar  that  wrings  ?" 
says  another.  *'  Tiy  some  other  flower  that  will  take  kindly  to 
your  soil,  and  leave  the  Roses  to  others."  I  cannot  do  it.  I 
must  grow  Roses  whether  good  or  bad.  They  are  the  most 
glorious  flowers  of  ail,  and  the  objects  of  my  greatest  admira- 
tion. If  any  brother  rosarian  who  reads  this  feels  any  sympathy 
with  me,  and  can  advise  me  or  help  me  in  any  way,  I  hope  he 
will  do  so.  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  to  get  some  clay 
and  mix  it  with  my  light  soil,  but  this  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  manage.  The  longer  I  live  the  more  am  I  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  growing  Roses  in  the  same  soil  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Baker  does  it,  it  is  trae,  but  he 
gives  a  portion  of  his  soil  a  thorough  rest  for  a  year  every  now 
and  then ;  and  he  is  blessed  with  a  very  rich  red  soil,  which 
puts  you  in  a  good  humour  even  to  look  at  it.  If  one  only  could 
do  it  we  ought  to  break  up  a  piece  of  pasture  every  year  for  our 
Roses,  and  grow  other  crops  on  the  former  pieces ;  but  where 
are  we  to  get  the  pastures  ?  No  landlord  will  allow  his  pastures 
to  be  broken  up.  It  makes  one  laugh  in  derision  at  the  advice 
given  by  writers  on  floriculture,  who  say  when  speaking  of  a 
compost  for  any  flower,  **  Take  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture, 
if  where  Cowslips  have  grown  so  much  the  better."  But  where 
in  the  world  are  we  to  get  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture  ?  It  is 
like  telling  a  starving  beggar  to  sit  down  at  the  feast  of  alder- 
men and  then  he  will  enjoy  himself.  Even  the  sides  of  the 
roads  are  now  claimed  by  the  roadmenders.  You  cannot  get 
fresh  soil  except  at  a  ruinous  cost. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  have  made  my  Rose 
showing  a  failure  this  year,  and  which  have  turned  me  into  a 
— Wyld  Savage. 


GRAPES  SCALDING. 


Without  going  into  the  whole  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  it  may  prove  interesting 
to  those  who  are' troubled  by  their  Grapes  scalding  to  note  my 
own  experience  with  Lady  Downe's  here. 

The  vineries  are  old,  "with  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
heavy  rafters,  close  sashbars,  and  small  squares."  The  system 
of  ventilating  pursued  is  of  the  freest— a  current  of  air  at  sJl 
times  during  the  growing  season  playing  through  the  houses. 
Early  in  the  morning  during  warm  summer  weather  the  venti- 
lators are  opened  to  their  full  extent,  and  the  whole  of  the 
doors  are  open.  Ventilation  is  not  reduced  till  the  sun  has 
left  off  playing  on  the  houses.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  supplied,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
no  Grapes  are  grown  with  less.  The  Grape  Vines  are  not 
syringed  at  any  season,  nor  is  there  any  moisture  applied  to 
any  surfaces  as  borders,  paths,  or  walls  inside  the  vineries  at 
any  time,  save  when  the  borders  are  being  watered  or  what 
may  be  spilt  in  watering  plants  early  in  the  season.  In  order 
farther  to  secure  against  scalding  this  season  the  pipes  have 
been  heated  in  dull  weather.  Under  the  above  treatment 
Grapes  which  used  to  shank  badly  are  all  but  cured  of  that 
disease.  Golden  Champion  finishes  to  perfection,  and  withal 
in  one  division  I  cannot  grow  Lady  Downe's  without  scalding. 
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I4ut  Mason  KTeral  bnnctes  were  eotiiely  destroyed,  Uiia  seAaou 
tbe  aSectioii  bos  not  been  Qearlf  so  baia,  still  it  haa  been  to 
Buch  a  degree  lu  to  nalce  tbe  bunches  tiunner  than  tbey  ongbt 
to  be.  In  the  diiimon  next  to  the  above  Lady  Downe's  is  very 
little  aOected.  Why  sboold  snch  things  be  ?— B.  P.  BROTHKK- 
KTON,  Tyninghame, 

OSMAgrrON  MANOR  CUCUMBER. 
Aptek  leading  Mr.  Harding's  able  article  on  Cacnmbers  in 
a  recent  impression  of  the  Jonrn^  I  b«Te  thooght  to  sajr  a  few 
worda  in  faTonr  of  Osmarton  Manor.  1  have  grown  it  now 
two  seasons,  and  am  bo  satiafied  with  it  that  I  am  inclined  to 
reduce  Tet«[rapb  and  promote  Osmaston  Manor  to  the  top  of 
the  list,  which  in  my  case  is  not  a  long  one.  I  do  %ot  grow 
many  varietien,  but  hearing  from  a  high  aathority  that  Osmaston 
Manor  was  really  good  I  was  indued  to  try  it.  My  list  forth- 
with wil!  be  Osmaston  Manor  and  Masters'  Prolific  :  by  grow- 
ing these  two  Tarietiea  I  find  I  am  able  to  gopply  a  rather 
be«T7  demaod  of  good  eTerydaj-ose  fruit,  with  a  tew  extra 
fine  ones  for  exQibition  purposes  to  boot.  I  need  not  go  into 
details  as  to  tbe  many  good  qualities  of  Osmaston  Manor ; 
soffice  to  say  that  I  un  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  only  real  riial 
that  Telegraph  baa  to  contend  against. — W.  W.  B. 


HYACINTH  GLASSES. 
We  have  before  referred  approvingly  t< 


ng.  ^,— H^udnUi  QIu8». 


perience  with  them  enables  ns  now  to  confirm  all  that  we  said 
m  their  favour.  We  have  not  only  found  the  glasses  admirably 
adapted  for  Hyacinth  culture  in  tJie  spring,  but  they  are  also 
elef^t  receptacles  for  cut  flowers  during  the  sammer,  or, 
indeed,  at  any  season,  as  tbe  accompanying  illnstrationB  suffi- 
ciently attest-      Now  that  the  Hyacinth-growing 


a  of  little  consequence  whether  rain,  river  or  spring 


water  be  employed,  but  it  shonid  be  clean  and  of  a^kind  not 

likely  to  become  oSensive.  Fill  the  glasses  sufficiently  fall 
that  the  bulbs  vrill  nearly  but  not  quite  touch  the  water,  and 
place  them  at  once  in  a  dark  cool  place,  that  they  may  be 
encouraged  to  send  their  roots  down  into  the  water  before 
they  begin  to  expand  their  leaves.  When  the  roots  are 
glowing  freely  bring  them  from  the  dark  to  the  light.  In  order 
Uiat  their  leaves  and  flowers  may  be  developed  in  a  healthy 
manner  without  being  attenuated.  Provide  supports  in  good 
time ;  let  the  plants  have  as  much  light  as  pebble,  with  an 
equable  temperature.  They  are  often  injured  by  being  kept 
in  rooms  that  are  at  times  extremely  cold  and  at  others  heated 
to  excess.  Those  who  grow  Hyacinths  to  perfection  in  glasws 
must  remove  them  occasionally  as  circuutstances  may  require, 
to  prevent  the  injury  that  must  result  from  subjecting  them 
to  rapid  and  extreme  alternations  of  temperature.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  introduce  to  the  water  any  stdmnlating  substances, 
but  tbe  glasses  must  be  kept  nearly  full  of  water  by  occasion- 


ally repleniriiing  it  as  it  disappears.  U  the  leaves  become  dnsty  ~ 
they  may  be  closed  with  a  toft  brush  or  a  sponge  dipped  in 
water,  but  particolar  care  most  be  taken  not  to  injure  them  in 


FRUIT  HEPOB'ra. 

A  GOOD  deal  was  written  early  in  the  year  upon  froit  pro-  - 
Hpects,  now  the  time  has  come  for  fruit  reports.  Some  of  the  ' 
prospects  have  been  fnlfillcd,  others  have  not.  Some  people's 
icalisations  have  been  beyond  their  anticipations,  others  have 
been  just  the  reverse.  "  Call  no  man  happy  till  the  day  of  his 
death,"  said  the  ancients.  I.et  no  pomologist  rejoice  or  weep 
until  the  time  of  the  fruit-gathering  baa  come. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  run  through  parts  of  Wat-  - 
wickshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Qloucesteishire,  and  in  a  fruit-  - 
growing  sense  I  wish  other  counties  resembled  these.  A  la^ 
portion  of  the  pasture  land  in  these  counties  is  planted  with 
Apple  and  Fear  trees,  not  always  so  thickly  as  to  form  orchards, - 
though  there  are  many,  but  with  a  certain  number  of  trees  at' 
intervals,  such  wide  intervals  that  injuij  to  the  lands  there 
could  be  none,  while  an  additional  return  of  profit  is  certain. 
"  Be  aye  sticking  in  of  a  tree,  Jock,  for  while  you  are  sleeping 
it  will  be  growing."  This  simple  sentence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  is  said  to  have  led  a  great  many  Scotch  lairds  to  plant 
woods,  of  which  the  benefits  in  appearance  of  tbe  country  and 
to  the  purses  ot  the  present  owners  of  the  soil  are  great.  Why 
not,  O  English  landowners,  plsjit  a  few  Apple  trees  in  most 
fields,  as  they  do  in  tbe  counties  I  have  named .'  Surely  cider 
is  as  good  as  beer.  But  not  only  is  the  pasture  land  thos 
Apple-tree-sprinkled,  but  I  noticed  that  often  there  was  one 
row  at  least  of  Apple  trees  down  the  middle  of  a  com  field, 
and  verf  beautiful  at  this  season  of  the  year  looked  the  well* 
grown  irnit  trees  standing  up  amidst  the  upright  ears  of  Wheat 
— two  harvests  on  one  land  and  at  the  same  time.  I  mubt 
think  this  an  admirable  plan  :  as  the  Apple  trees  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  they  are  protected  from  the  depredations  of 
boys,  for  no  boys  would  dare  to  tread  over  a  field  of  com  ; 
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then  as  noon  as  the  com  is  hanrested  there  are  the  Apples 
xeady  to  he  gathered. 

As  to  the  actoAl  fruit  crop  of  this  present  season,  my  eye 
showed  me  that  everywhere  Plams  were  most  abundant.  There 
hanging  in  conspicuous  numbers — and  mark  you,  Plums  unless 
yery  numerous  are  not  conspicuous ;  but  at  railway  stations, 
in  orchards,  in  trim  gardens,  and  many  not  yery  trim,  the 
trees  were  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  Then  the 
Qhop  windows,  particularly  the  fruit  shops  of  Worcester,  were 
filled  with  piles  oC  Plums,  far  more  Plums  than  all  other 
fruits  put  together.  Then  I  noticed  this  peculiarity  as  to 
Apples  and  Pears — while  there  were  many  trees  with  very  little 
fruit  on  them,  a  large  number  with  none  at  all  on  them,  there 
were  some  few  trees  very  heavily  laden,  and  not  of  one  variety 
either.  I  think  this  points  to  the  fact  that  it  was  some  case  of 
particular  shelter  which  such  trees  chanced  to  have,  and  that 
the  shortness  of  crop  was  not  owing  to  any  such  cause  as  non- 
ripening  of  the  wooa.  The  varying  of  cropping  irrespective  of 
variety  is,  I  notice,  the  case  hereabouts.  In  one  garden  a  Marie 
Louise  Pear  is  almost  breaking  dowu,  in  another  there  is  not 
one  Pear  on  1h3  tree.  My  own  private  experience  is,  I  see, 
quite  the  opposite  to  that  of  some  who  have  written  in  our 
Journal.  I  had,  for  instance,  a  full  crop  of  Summer  Doyenn^, 
and  these  quite  early  in  July.  This  variety  when  gathered  at 
different  periods,  say  a  dozen  at  a  time,  and  ripened  in  the 
house,  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  early  Pear,  and  its  flavour  as 
treated  above,  not  being  allowed  to  lipen  on  the  tree,  is  ex- 
cellent, and  a  dish  of  these  very  pretty  Pears  is  most  welcome 
to  all.  Then  followed  with  me  a  good  crop  of  Beurr^  QifiEard, 
handsome  in  shape  and  colour  but  with  a  flavour  somewhat 
peculiar,  some  people  liking  it  very  much,  others  positively 
disliking  it ;  not  so  juicy  either  as  the  little  Summer  Doyenn^, 
but  in  some  respects  greatly  its  superior.  Jargonelles  are  a 
failure  with  me  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  crop  small, 
fruit  small.  Madame  Treyve  is  coming  on  well,  good  m  shape 
and  a  good  crop,  and  there  ends  the  list  of  my  successes  as  to 
Pears.  I  have  no  Pears  on  many  trees,  for  instance  Seckle, 
Beurrd  Hardy,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Winter  Nelis,  Napolton, 
Williams'  Bon  Chrt^tien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Josephine 
de  Malines.  I  have  a  few  on  Soldat  d'Esperen,  Bcurr^  Diel, 
and  a  fair  sprinkling  on  Bergamot  d'Esperen.  This  exceed- 
ingly partial  crop  as  to  Pears  seems  to  extend  to  every  garden 
and  without  respect  to  special  varieties. 

I  now  come  to  Apples.  As  a  rule,  the  crop  is  very  uncertain, 
one  tree  being  loaded  heavily,  while  another  of  the  very 
same  variety  in  the  next  garden  has  nothing  whatever  on  it. 
Hawthomden  has  not  failed  me,  but  it  does  not  show  its 
wonted  bright^  smooth,  unscarred  face,  but  is  all  around  me 
small  and  spotted.  Having  a  particular  eye  to  early  eating 
Apples  as  being  much  needed,  and  very  welcome  at  dessert 
and  also  in  the  schoolroom,  and  among  young  folks  generally, 
I  have  been  tasting  and  marking  these  kind  of  Apples  very 
particularly.  First  and  foremost  in  beauty,  aroma,  and  flavour 
among  the  very  early  I  must  place  Irish  Peach.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  almost  the  only  early  Apple  grown  in  Ireluid,  and 
verily  brother  Pat  shows  much  wisdom.  It  is  a  few  days 
after  Margaret,  and  a  fortnight  behind  Joanetting ;  but  how 
superior  it  is  to  each  of  these  I  Joanetting  is  the  first  of  summer 
Apples  as  to  time,  just  as  Summer  Doycnnd  is  among  Pears, 
and  this  is  a  great  point,  for  the  first  fruit,  first  ripe  fruit,  is 
from  its  earliness  greatly  to  be  treasured,  as  it  is  so  much 
appreciated,  but  Irish  Peach  is  vastly  superior  in  all  respects 
.to  Margaret.  Then  just  at  this  time  (August  23rd),  we  are 
eating  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  which  I  place  next  to  Irish 
Peach.  Verily  our  Doctor  in  his  "Fruit  Manual"  is  quite 
correct  when  he  says,  "This  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of 
summer  Apples,  and  ought  to  form  one  of  every  collection 
however  small.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  very  juicy,  witii  a  rich, 
vinous,  and  sugary  flavour."  I  would  also  add  that  the  aroma 
is  most  pleasing  to  the  nose,  something  after  the  way  of  Irish 
Peach.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  doing  well  with  me,  its 
handsome  shape  and  beautiful  striped  sides  and  pearly  bloom 
are  most  pleasing.  On  theory,  I  should  place  it,  as  Bivers 
places  it,  among  the  kitchen  Apples,  and  not  K.  and  D.  as 
Bichard  Smith  does ;  still  d.  only  as  it  is  placed  in  the  *'  Fruit 
Manual."  By  the  way,  I  have  since  VTXiting  the  above  line 
turned  to  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fruit  Manual ;"  and  that  although  in 
the  body  of  the  book,  the  descriptive  part,  the  Doctor  speaks 
of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  thus,  **  An  exceedingly  early 
dessert  Apple  of  the  first  quality,"  yet  in  the  lists  of  select 
Apples,  page  164,  this  Apple  is  placed  among  the  kitchen  sorts. 
I  think  this,  perhaps  our  Doctor's  second  thought,  is  the  best. 


I  have  splendid  crops  on  my  pyramids  of  Cellini,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  and  Winter  Hawthomden,  and  what  gems  of  Apples 
these  are  I  The  shape  and  size  of  these  attract  the  attention  of 
even  an  Apple-ignorant  person.  Perhaps  Cellini  in  shape  and 
marking  bears  the  bell,  but  Ecklinville  has  a  colour  of  its 
own  and  very  pleasing,  and  it  is  a  weighty  Apple  as  well  as  a 
large  one. 

And  now  for  a  sad  trouble  I  have,  and  which  has  caused  me 
to  cook  before  their  time  all  my  Ecklinvilles  and  many  of  my 
Cellinis.  A  small  bird,  whether  tomtit^  or  whitethro«t»  or 
linnet,  for  all  three  and  more  are  blamed,  contrives  to  pick  a 
hole  about  half  an  inch  from  the  stalk  on  the  upper  side  as  the 
fine  fruit  hangs.  This  hole  is  about  the  size  of  half  a  marble  ; 
then  follows  a  thunderstorm,  and  this  is  a  thunderstorm  sear 
son,  andpthe  Apple  rots.  I  have  lost  thus  all  my  EcklinviUe8» 
many  of  my  Cellinis.  The  birds  have  begun  to  attack  Winter 
Hawthomden,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  have  spoiled  sevexal 
Duchess  of  Oldenburehs.  Whatever  Apple  fairly  ripe  luuogs 
conveniently  is  sought  out  and  mined.  Unlike  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  they  are  not  easily  scared,  but  creep  under  pieces 
of  muslin  hung  over  the  trses.  If  the  rain  does  not  come  the 
way  is  opened  for  the  wwsfe,  which  are  thus  enabled  to  go  on 
and  devour.  The  little  buds  are  so  quickly  gone  that  I  have 
never  found  one  actually  eating.  This  from  being  a  highly 
game-preserved  county  has  no  hawks,  and  I  have  many  woods 
and  snrubberies  around,  so  that  I  am  bird-pestered.  As  a 
proof  how  numerous  birds  are  here,  a  friend  of  mine  killed 
zorty-two  blackbirds  and  thrui^es  in  his  garden  in  two  days. 
I  fear,  bird-lover  though  1  be,  I  must  get  out  my  gun  next 
year. 

To  proceed  with  Apples.  I  have  heavy  but  somewhat 
blighted  crops  of  Lewis's  Incomparable;  fair  numbers  of 
Devonshire  Seedling,  New  Hawthomden,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ; 
but  not  a  Stunner,  an  Alfriston,  a  Joanetting,  a  Striped  Beefing, 
a  Keswick  Codlin,  or  a  Tower  of  Glamis. 

Gooseberries  have  been  a  poor  crop.  Baspbeiries  and  Straw- 
berries excellent.  Currants  fair  only ;  while  Damson  trees 
are  blue  with  fruit. 

I  have  paid  some  special  attention  to  Baspberries,  and  can 
speak  well  of  the  plan  of  growing  on  wires  as  being  handy  to 
gather  and  easier  of  protection  from  birds.  The  delicate 
flavour  of  the  yellow  varieties,  to  say  nothing  of  their  beauty, 
should  cause  them  to  be  moie  generally  grown,  and  certainly 
yellow  Antwerps  frait  as  freely  as  any  red.  Carter's  Prolific 
is  a  noble  berry,  so  Fastolf,  and  so  also  Fillbasket.  But  some 
sent  me  by  a  lady  in  Somersetshire  with  a  dark  stem,  some- 
what late  in  ripening,  exceed  any  I  have.  Their  name  I  know 
not,  nor  can  I  identify  them  by  the  *^  Fruit  Manual." 

Thus  for  the  present  end  my  words  about  frait. — ^Wiltshibb 
Bectob. 

P.S. — From  a  very  good  source  I  have  heard  this  year  of 
the  great  excellence  of  the  Pitmaston  Green  Gage  Gooseberry, 
but  personally  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 


DEVON  AND  EXETEB  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

This  old  Society  has  attained  its  jubilee  year,  and  after  fifty 
years  it  has  been  round  to  have  suffered  a  little  from  the  vidasi- 
tudes  of  fortune.  Wet  weather  on  show  days,  an  inadequate  sub- 
scription list,  a  liberal  prize  list,  and  hospitable  treatment  of 
jadffes  have  all  told  their  tale,  and  the  funds  are  at  their  lowest. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Society  has  been  reorganised,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  live  for  another  fiftyyears. 

The  courteous  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  who  has  for 
forty  years  conducted  the  business  of  the  Socie^,  nas  retired,  and 
his  place  taken  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Sanders.  The  Society  has  presented 
Mr.  Gray  with  a  very  handsome  testimonial,  and  also  given  him  a 
complimentary  dinner. 

This  year  there  have  been  two  Shows,  one  in  June  and  the 
latter  last  Friday.  The  usual  Bose  Show  has  not  been  held  on 
account  of  the  state  of  the  finances  ;  however,  on  the  28rd  inst.  an 
exceedingly  pretty  Exhibition  was  held  on  Northemhay,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  attended  a  show  where  there  was  so  much  variety. 
Gladioli  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eel  way  in  fine  form,  Mr.  Dobree  of 
Welllng^n  brought  his  matchless  Dahlias,  and  Dr.  Woodman 
filled  one  side  of  a  huge  tent  with  his  splendid  plants.  Then  in 
a  large  tent  the  Yeitch  memorial  prize,  offered  for  twelve  kinds  of 
vegetables,  was  competed  for  by  a  very  large  number  of  ezhibitora, 
whose  pioauctions  also  filled  one  side  of  the  tent.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Drew  of  Powderham,  In  a  smaller  tent  the  oentie 
table  waa  occupied  bv  the  table  decorations  and  the  fruit,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  ever  seen  a  better  show  of  the  latter. 

The  table  decorations  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  and  being 
confined  to  ladies  the  gardeners  of  the  great  county  people  could 
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not  coin|>ete ;  still,  what  there  was  attracted  much  attention  and 
was  TOT  good  in  Quality.  Hise  Wish  was  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize.  She  showea  three  tmmpet-shaped  vases,  filled  for  the  most 
part  with  exotic  Ferns,  and  if  any  fault  oonld  be  found  with  her 
nandiwork  it  would  be  that  flowers  were  too  8parin|fly  used.  The 
second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  yases  which  would  per- 
haps attract  the  general  public  more  from  the  beauty  and  yanety 
of  the  flowers  employed,  but  I  can  imagine  no  quieter,  subdued, 
and  cool  decoration  to  put  one  in  a  good  temper  and  to  assist 
digestion  at  dinner  than  Miss  Wish's. 

The  cut  flowers  were  yery  good  indeed.  A  prize  of  £5  for 
twenty-four  bunches  of  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  was  offered 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  atUacted  great 
competition.  Br.  Woodman  showed  in  the  best  (aooording  to  my 
judgment)  form,  and  such  as  I  should  suppose  the  giver  of  the 
prize  desired  to  see.  In  a  laixge  box  ha  put  twenty-four  bunches 
of  three  flowers  of  the  same  variety ;  and  whether  we  regard  the 
class  of  flower  shown,  the  variety,  or  the  excellence  of  the  indi- 
vidual blooms,  or  the  way  in  which  they  were  set  up,  the  eye  of 
the  florist  could  not  help  wandering  in  admiration  of  his  stand. 
Perhaps  a  list  of  some  of  the  varieties  shown  will  not  be  unwel- 
come to  some  of  your  readers  who  may  wish  to  have  a  guide  for 
future  oomi)etition.  I  know  that  such  descriptions  are  a  little 
tamcj  BO  I  will  let  them  off  as  cheap  as  possible.  There  were  two 
Orchids — Oncidium  and  another,  two  Ericas,  one  Dipladenia, 
two  AJJamandas,  two  Bougainvilleas,  two  Yincas,  Rondeletia, 
Habrotfaamnus  elegans,  Ixoras,  Clerodendron,  and  that  lovely 
hardy  herbaceous  plant  Agapanthus  nmbellatus,  whioh  did  no 
discredit  to  the  grandees  on  each  side  of  it,  but  stood  her  own 
well.  This  stand  did  not,  however,  get  the  prize,  but  one  by 
Mr.  Grant.  I  should  not,  however,  call  the  winner's  exhibit  a 
stand,  for  it  was  a  collection  of  table  decorations,  each  set  of 
flowers  being  shown  in  a  separate  glass  vase.  The  judgment 
evoked  much  criticism,  and  I  do  not  ciow  quite  on  what  principle 
the  Judges  went.  Each  glass  vase  contained,  not  three  blooms  of 
the  same  variety,  but  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  all  sorts,  in 
fact  what  may  be  called  an  omnium  gatherum. 

The  Dahlias  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bobree  were  exceedingly  good. 
In  fact  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  finer  ever  exhmited.    I 
regret  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Bobree  does  not  intend  to  con- 
tinue exhibiting  these  flowers.    He  no  doubt  fin^.  like  I  have 
done  with  Roses,  that  his  ground  wants  a  complete  cnange.   Bome 
few  years  ago  he  exhibited  Roses  in  as  good  form  as  he  now  does 
Dahlias,  but  no  doubt  for  the  same  reason  he  relinquished  growing 
them  and  took  to  Bahlia  cultivation.    I  took  notes  of  all  his  lead- 
ing blooms.    Besides  the  number  required  for  exhibition  he  staged 
sixty  varieties,  and  a  finer  lot  could  not  have  been  put  together. 
His  nest  bloom  was  Christopher  Ridley ;  this  is  one  of  Turner's, 
and  is  a  dull  crimson  in  colour,  but  of  the  most  perfect  form. 
Next  to  it  was  Julia  Grieve.    This  in  colour  reminded  me  exactly 
of  Homere,  the  well-known  Tea  Rose,  but  its  form  was  far  diffe- 
rent, being  as  perfect  as  the  other  is  imperfeeL    Julia  Wyatt  and 
John  William  Lord  were  both  fine  Dahlias.     Of  the  yellows 
Canary  was  the  best,  but  John  Neville  Keynes,  whose  name  tells 
its  origin,  and  Acme  of  Perfection  were  so  like  it  that  it  was 
difiicult  to  distinguish  any  difference.    Mrs.  Harris  is  a  charming 
DahHa ;  she  is  light  lavender  shaded  with  white,  and  has  a  more 
perfect  form  than  we  can  believe  "  my  friend  Mrs.  Harris  "  could 
have  had.     Sensation  was  worthy  of  the  name  as  to  colour: 
imagine  a  rich  salmon  with  red  edge,  and  each  petal  shaded  with 
white.    Baron  Taunton  is  a  Dahlia  which  must  grow  wild.    It 
refuses  to  be  cut  and  doctored,  and  so  should  be  cultivated  in 
every  garden.    In  colour  it  is  a  somewhat  deep  lavender.    Henry 
Bond,  ught  purple  in  colour,  and  Willie  Eckford,  almost  cupped 
in  form  and  a  dull  ruby  in  colour,  are  both  striking  Dahlias. 

Mr.  Kation,  who  I  believe  lives  at  Taunton,  was  a  good  second 
in  this  class.  Owing  to  the  prize  cards  having  no  names  upon 
them  till  late  in  the  afternoon  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  exhibitors,  so  that  I  hope  any  mistakes  on 
this  bead  will  be  forgiven  me.  His  best  blooms  were  Tiffany, 
salmon  peach  in  colour,  and  good  in  form ;  John  Bennett,  scarlet 
shaded  with  yellow ;  Herbert  Turner,  the  purest  white,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  Dahlias  shown;  Marchioness  of  Lome,  a 
meet  striking  Dahlia,  the  ground  colour  canary,  but  each  petal 
lined  with  peach  ,*  and  Lady  G4adys  Herbert. 

Hr.  Kelway  showed  some  splendid  Gladioli,  one  of  which  he 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Dobree.  I  will  not  weary  your  subscribers  or 
take  up  your  space  by  giving  the  names  of  the  various  spikes,  as 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make  such  lists  interesting,  and  I 
doubt  not  most  of  your  readers  have  often  seen  the  same  blooms ; 
but  I  nlnstgive  yon  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  splendid  plants 
which  Dr.  Woodman  staged.  There  was  no  prize  offered  for  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  so  he  did  all  for  love  and  good  fellowship. 
Well  did  the  old  firm  come  to  the  front.  He  showed  a  splendid 
specimen  of  AUamanda  nobilis  and  Stephanotis  floribnnda,  and 
his  Ixoras  were  also  v^  fine,  but  his  Tr^  Ferns  and  exotic  Ferns 
bore  away  the  palm.  He  had  three  ^and  specimens  of  Gleichenia 
rupestris,  Mendeli,  and  dichotoma.  His  Dicksonias  and  Adiantum 
concinnum  latum  attracted  the  notice  of  everyone,  while  his 
Pitcher-plants,  and  Crotons,  and  Marantas  were  too  namerous  to 


specif.  The  trilobed  Croton  named  after  the  Premier  before  he 
left  tne  Commons  was  good,  but  the  variety  named  volutam 
was  more  striking.  Every  leaf  was  curled  and  formed  into  a 
complete  bow,  and  the  efi^ct  was  very  curious.  Perhaps  there 
might  have  been  more  flowers  and  fewer  folia ged  plants,  for  when 
the  sun  was  hidden  by  thunder  clouds  the  effect  was  a  little 
gloomy,  but  the  exhibit  was  a  very  grand  one.  In  another  tent 
Mr.  Robert  Yeitch  staged  a  large  collection  of  foliage  plants,  but 
here  hardly  any  flowering  plants  were  to  be  seen. 

Most  of  the  flxeter  nurserymen  staged  a  large  number  of  Roses 
not  for  competition,  but  the  blooms  were  more  conspicuous  fot 
quantity  than  quality.  There  was  a  fair  competition  for  Roses  ; 
but,  the  giants  staying  away,  pigmies  like  myself  were  left  to 
represent  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  the  quality  may  be  imagined. 
Phloxes,  Asters,  Geraniums,  and  other  autumn  flowers  were  all 
largely  shown,  but  wa'e  not  so  good  as  I  have  seen  them  in  former 
years. 

The  day  was  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  as  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm broke  over  the  city  as  the  Judges  made  their  rov&ds ;  but 
afterwards  the  sun  came  out,  only  the  Fky  looked  threatening 
enough  to  keep  many  visitors  away,  and  I  fear  the  old  Society^ 
jubilee  year  will  have  proved  a  disastrous  one  to  its  finances.-^ 

WYLD  BAVACkB. 


ROSfi  CULTURE  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

We  Portemonth  people  consider  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  much 
"the  Island"  as  does  London  h  visit  paid  to  it  as  "going  to 
town,"  and  I  propose  now  to  record  a  short  visit  l&tely  paid 
to  one  of  the  chief  Rose-growers  on  the  Island. 

Crossing  the  "  silver  streak,"  which  was  rather  disposed  to 
make  itself  unpleasant,  as  it  has  often  been  doing  this  turbulent 
August,  I  landed  on  Ryde's  long  pier  ;  and  presently,  by  a 
most  leisui^ly  litUe  single-line  railway,  was  carried  to  a  place 
which  I  shall  not  further  indicate  except  That  PariiA.  Parish 
and  church  seenaed  very  perfect  indeed  of  their  kmd,  and 
admirably  suited  the  one  to  the  other.  Eighteen  years  ago 
a  bare  hillside,  the  vicarage  and  vicarage  garden  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  spots  imaginable ;  nor  is  the  closely  neigh- 
bouring (Jod's  acre  a  whit  less  engajjing  ox  tenderly  cared  tot. 
As  I  mounted  the  sunny  hillside  through  preparatory  cottages 
I  saw  tokens  on  every  side  that  people  as  weU  as  pastor  loved 
well  their  Roses.  Glorious  old  '*  John  "  and  Lamarque  were 
robustious  in  vigour.  Some  walls,  however,  were  less  honour- 
ably occupied.  I  could  not  but  feel,  while  looking  at  them, 
very  like  that  sated  epicure  r^icarding  a  couAtryman  pegging 
avray  in  an  eating  house.  '*My  dear  fellow,  bow  can  yon 
waste  that  glorious  appetite  of  yours  upon  a  commonplace  leg 
of  mutton  ?"  How  can  they  waste  such  situations  upon  such 
intense  rubbidi  ?  for  is  it  not  as  easy  to  grow  a  good  Rose  aft 
a  bad,  and  is  not  our  Island  the  garden  of  England  ?  Such 
Myrtles  as  I  saw,  worthy  rivals  of  those  which  fringe  the 
outskirts  of  Lebanon,  and  Verbenas  10  feet  high,  aad  Fuchsias 
20  feet  well  up  under  the  windows  !  while  rare  ^iedmens  of 
the  Cupressus,  and  trees  of  which  I  cannot  write  without  dis- 
playing my  ignorance — C.  Lambertiana,  and  Laurenoeasa,  and 
so  forUi — enriched  the  house  and  garden  with  a  pleasing 
shelter,  the  only  one  thing  there  which  Nature  had  left  to  be 
desired. 

My  hospitable  host  led  me  forth  after  luncheon,  and  we 
lionised  in  various  parts — first  and  last,  and  especially,  of 
course,  the  Rose  regions.  Some  of  these  in  the  case  of  Mar^- 
chal  Niel  and  Lamarque  were  very  dose  under  the  roof. 
Celine  Forestier  appeared  as  an  energetic  climber.  Triompbe 
de  Rennes  was  in  rude  health ;  Climbing  Devonioisis^rigantic. 
In  short  there  was  every  appearance  that  Teas  and  Noisettes 
may  be  grown  here  with  special  advantage  and  to  veiy  great 
perfection.  To  my  surprise  the  Hybrid  Perpetnals,  whether  on 
Briar  or  Manetti,  were  not  equally  flourishing.  ITiis  garden, 
however,  like  others  elsewhere,  had  received  a  check  in  the 
spring  from  which  many  Roses  had  never  rallied.  I  was  also 
surprised  to  be  told  by  my  host  whose  trophies  withindoors 
testified  to  his  success  as  an  exhibitor,  that  some  Roses  even 
in  this  favoured  spot  could  not  be  persuaded  to  grow  at  all. 
La  France  for  example,  though  it  flourishes  elsewhere  ;  Marie 
Baumann,  universal^  found  unsatisfactory,  a  loss  indeed  for 
the  islanders ;  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  most  of  the  Verdier  strain 
he  did  not  succeed  with.  It  is  a  curious  inquiry  whether  any 
of  these  specially  object  to  sea  air.  I  can  testify  to  tiieir 
having  had  every  other  advantage.  On  the  other  hand  Serenye, 
Pierre  Netting,  Thomas  Millp,  Marie  Rady,  Marguerite  de  St 
Amand,  and  especially  Capitaine  Christy,  were  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  considerable  satisfaction. 
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Retumiog  to  Ryde  somewhat  later  I  was  glad  to  find  the 
"silver  streak"  rather  more  reasonable*  and  regained  my 
quarters  on  the  other  side  after  a  very  pleasant  day.  May  my 
hospitable  entertainer  when  he  reads  forgive  this,  I  trust  not 
too  intelligible,  intrusion  into  his  Rose  privacy. — ^A.  C. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  sixteenth  annual  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Cardiff 
on  the  2lBt  Inst.  When  this  Society  was  formed  its  pretensions 
were  small,  but  under  the  able  and  courteous  secretaryship  of  Mr. 
Payne,  witn  the  help  of  an  excellent  Committee,  it  has  gradually 
expanded  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  provincial  shows  in  the 
kingdom. 

Tne  Show  now  under  notice  was  much  superior  to  last  year's 
Exhibition  both  in  extent  and  quality,  and  the  arrangements  were 
also  much  more  perfect.  The  exhibits  were  so  numerous  that  it 
took  six  large  tents  to  contain  them.  The  largest  tent,  some 
200  feet  in  length,  had  the  interior  arranged  in  a  most  elective 
manner.  The  centre  consisted  of  a  beautiful  fountain  with  a 
large  basin  surrounded  with  virgin  cork  ;  next  to  this  there  was 
a  &nd  about  2  feet  in  width  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  then  a 
margin  of  choice  cut  flowers  set  in  a  cushion  of  green  moss.  This 
was  justly  much  admired,  and  so  were  the  small  moveable  beds, 
which  were  elegantly  filled  with  flowering  plants  in  pots  plunged 
in  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  iTUig  a  short  distance  from  the  centre 
figure.  We  were  so  highly  pleased  with  these  moveable  beds  that 
we  remarked  to  several  gardeners  how  useful  a  number  of  them 
would  be  about  private  gardens  to  shift  about  and  arrange  as 
desirable  on  such  occasions  as  garden  parties,  &c.  On  each  side 
of  the  fountain  large  groups  of  plants,  Tree  Fems^  Palms,  and 
other  choice  plants  of  this  description  were  placed  m  the  centre 
of  the  groups,  and  the  whole  was  banded  with  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias^  Balsams,  Ac.  The  effect  of  this  combination  was  ex- 
tremely imposing ;  and  although  Mr.  Payne  is  not  a  practical 
gardener,  his  ideas  of  distributing  plants  m  an  artistic  manner  to 
msure  the  very  best  effect  were  strongly  exemplified  here. 

The  other  tents  were  similarly  attractive,  onl;^  on  a  smaller 
scale.  There  was  a  broad  sta^^  raised  for  plants  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  tents,  however,  which  was  not  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  others.  The  plan  was  good  enough,  but  the  materials  with 
which  it  was  earned  out  were  bad,  and  as  the  Society  is  in  such 
a  flourishing  condition  it  would  be  a  simple  matter,  and  one  sure 
to  be  appreciated,  if  stag^  and  mounds  on  which  to  arrange  the 
plants  were  made  permanently  with  earth  and  turf  as  they  are  for 
the  shows  in  Regent's  Park  and  at  South  Kensington. 

In  the  open  plant  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  came  in  first  (£15)  ;  second  Mr. 
Williams.  Worcester  (£10) ;  third  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim,  Cheltenham  (£5). 
All  the  plants  in  these  collections  were  of  the  usual  class  shown 
by  those  well-known  exhibitors,  and  all  the  principal  prizes  in  the 
open  class  for  smaller  numbers  of  plants  were  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  Mr.  Pilgrim  and  Mr.  Cypher.  In  hardy  Ferns 
Mr.  Fowler,  Pontypool,  was  first ;  and  Sir  George  Walker,  Castle- 
ton,  second.  In  the  amateur  plant  class  Mr.  Pilgrim  was  again 
prominent  and  won  many  of  the  first  prizes.  Loid  Tredegar,  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Mr.  Jones,  Maindee  Park,  Newport,  and  several 
others,  also  showed  in  a  very  creditable  manner  m  this  class. 

In  the  section  for  gentlemen  not  having  regular  gardeners  there 
were  some  excellent  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Achimenes,  Balsams, 
and  cut  Gladioli,  Asters,  <fec.,  exhibited ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Williams, 
Newport  Road,  Mr.  J.  Watson,  Mr.  E.  Fowler,  Mr.  J.  T.  Francis, 
and  Mr.  J.  Elliot  being  awarded  the  principal  prizes.  In  the  open 
section  for  cut  flowere  Roses  were  the  most  attractive  feature. 
Here  Mr.  W.  Earl,  Newport,  secured  the  leading  prize ;  Mr. 
Stephen  Treseder,  Ely  Road  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Davidson,  Hereford,  third.  Some  excellent  blooms  were  shown 
by  each  of  these  gentlemen. 

In  the  special  prize  section  for  Roses,  the  three  prizes  offered  by 
Mr.  Treseoer  for  eighteen  blooms,  the  first  prize  was  well  won  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute  ;  the  second  by 
Mr.  Thomas ;  and  the  third  bv  Mr.  Crosslin,  gardener  to  Lady 
Olive.  Tea  Roses  were  also  shown  well  by  these  exhibitors,  but 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  detail  on  their  merits,  we  must 
simply  say  of  all  cut  flowera  that  they  were  shown  in  high  style. 

The  table  decorations  were  a  splendid  feature  of  the  Show  ;  Mr. 
Ellis,  nurseryman,  Cardiff,  being  first,  and  Mr.  Slocombe,  Canton, 
Cardiff,  second. 

The  iruit  was  not  wholly  of  the  very  first  description,  but  this 
could  hardly  be  expected,  as  the  prizes  in  this  section  and  for 
vegetables  are  much  too  small  to  bring  out  a  really  first-class 
competition  ;  and  as  every  person  knows  there  is  nothing  gives 
tone  to  a  show  more  than  fine  fruit,  we  would  suggest  to  the 
Society  that  great  benefit  would  be  sure  to  result  if  the  prizes 
here  were  augmented.  For  nine  sorts  of  fruit  Lord  Tredegar  was 
first,  Lieut-Col.  Page  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Barnes,  Hucclecote, 
Gloucester,  third.  For  the  Queen  Pine  Apple  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  first, 
and  Mr.  J.  Muir,  gardener  to  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Margam 
Park,  second,  with  nicely  swelled  fruit.    Muscat  Grapes  were  not 


shown  well,  but  in  the  class  for  any  other  white  Grape  Mr.  Petti* 
grew  was  placed  first  with  some  splendid  bunches  of  Foster's 
Seedling  j  and  Mr.  Crosslin  second  with  large  fine-coloured  bunches 
of  Buckland  Sweetwater.  For  Black  Hamburghs,  three  bunches, 
the  position  of  these  two  prizetakers  was  reversed.  For  the  col- 
lection of  Grapes  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  first  for  a  really  fine  lot,  con- 
sisting of  two  Dunches  each  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield 
Court,  Foster's  Seedling,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Black  Alicante, 
Gros  Colman,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
Ac.  were  small  in  size  as  a  rule,  but  were  shown  in  abundance. 
Melons  were  also  plentifully  shown,  and  so  were  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables, the  competition  for  everj^hing  here  being  exceedingly  keen. 

Altogether  tnis  was  a  surprisingly  good  Show,  and  this  was  the 
opinion  of  several  gentlemen  who  were  down  from  London  judging, 
who  told  us  they  had  seen  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  provinces, 
and  commented  highly  on  Mr.  Payne's  successful  abilities  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  in  all  this  we  heartily  concur. 

There  is  only  one  thing  we  would  be  pleased  to  see  better  con- 
ducted, or  stopped  alto^ther  at  future  shows,  and  that  is  the 
wav  in  which  one  exhibitor  shifts  about  another  one's  produce, 
and  one  taking  advantage  of  the  other's  absence  to  change  posi- 
tions. This,  of  course,  is  very  injurious  to  fruit  in  bruising  and 
rubbing.  When  once  an  exhibitor  has  placed  his  productions  on 
the  taUe  they  should  be  entirelv  out  of  his  hands.  This  we  are 
confident  would  be  just,  and  would  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.,  King's 
Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  sent  a  splendid  collection  of  Roses  for 
exhibition ;  and  Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam,  was  awarded  a  special 
prize  for  a  fine  collection  of  Oranges  and  fruit  of  this  tribe,  which 
were  garnished  with  their  leaves  and  blossom,  and  were  greatly 
admired.— A  Welsh  Readbr. 

WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

IN  POTS. 

The  potting  of  Strawberiy  plants  for  next  season  is  now 
pretty  well  at  an  end.  They  are  placed  upon  a  level  bed  of 
coal  ashes  in  narrow  strips  with  intervening  spaces  for  conve- 
nience in  watering,  weeding,  and  picking  off  runners,' to  all  of 
which  diligent  attention  will  be  given.  Meanwhile  we  must 
not  forget  to  give  a  thought  to  what  we  are  to  do  with  them 
in  the  coming  winter. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  rule  to  pile  the  pots  upon  their  sides 
one  upon  another ;  but  I  never  liked  the  plan,  for  the  plants 
always  suffered  from  drought  in  some  degree,  and  I  was  very 
glad  when  a  lot  of  Melon  frames  could  be  spared  to  afford  the 
plants  shelter  right  end  upwards.  Now,  thought  I,  we  shall 
be  right ;  the  glass  lights  can  be  drawn  off,  always  excepting 
during  heavy  showers  of  rain  or  snow  or  during  frosty  weather, 
when  they  can  be  shut,  and  we  can  always  give  water  if  requi- 
site, or  throw  on  litter  if  frost  falls  very  severe.  But  I  was 
disappointed,  for  sometimes  the  glass  lights  were  left  on  when 
they  should  ha^fe  been  off,  or  off  when  they  should  have  been 
on  ;  and  worse  still — ^infinitely  worse — many  of  the  plants 
suffered  so  much  from  careless  watering  that  many  of  the  roots 
perished  outright,  inducing  much  sul^quent  feebleness  and 
an  indifferent  crop  of  fmit^  or  rather  no  fruit  at  all  upon  many 
plants.  A  reform  was  needed,  and  a  little  cogitation  soon 
brought  conviction  that  all  this  coddling  was  wrong.  I  reasoned 
thus :  The  Strawberry  is  not  exactly  an  aquatic,  but  then  it 
never  suffers  from  rain  in  winter  unless  the  soil  becomes  water- 
logged ;  it  is,  moreover,  perfectly  hardy.  Why,  then,  protect 
it  or  keep  rain  from  it  ?  On  the  approach  of  winter,  therefore, 
a  bed  of  coal  ashes  was  spread  upon  a  level  space  sufiiciently 
elevated  to  be  safe  from  any  accumulation  of  water.  Upon 
this  the  plants  were  placed  dose  together,  the  spaces  between 
the  pots  packed  full  with  some  half -decayed  leaves,  and  they 
were  settled  for  winter,  requiring  only  a  glance  after  heavy 
rainfall  to  see  if  any  pot  was  watirlc^ged,  and  in  severe  frost 
a  slight  covering  of  dry  fern.  The  plan  proved  a  complete 
success,  for  when  the  plants  came  in  due  course  to  be  taken 
into  the  glass  houses  the  full  plump  crowns,  stout  green  foliage, 
and  abundant  white  roots  gave  ample  promise  of  the  fine 
crop  of  fruit  which  was  subsequently  brought  to  maturity. — 
Fbagabia. 


CORDICEPS  ROBERTSII— THE  RATA  TREE. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  Journal  of  the  14th  February 
last,  containing  an  account  of  the  New  Zealand  vegetable 
caterpillar,  and  I  may  add  that  this  curious  creative  anomaly 
is  invariably  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Rata  Tree — ^not  a  plant, 
but  a  great  forest  tree.  The  fungus  in  first  planting  itself  on 
the  caterpillar  does  not  kill  it  at  once,  but  the  animal  can 
wriggle  tUl  its  vital  powers  become  exhausted. 


JOUBNAL  OF  EOBTICTTLTDBB  AND  COTTAGE  QABDENBB. 


I  am  not  a  scieatiGc  boUniit,  bo  am  nnawsre  whetbet  ot 
not  obseTTcn  have  remarked  the  strange  analogy  between  the 
Kata  and  the  fongus  of  the  vegeUble  caterpillar. 
_  The  Rata  it  an  epiphytal  plMit  at  the  commencement  of  its 
life.  The  seed  is  blown  about,  and  a  single  one  may  fall  oa 
a  groat  Matai,  Tolai,  or  other  foreat  tree.  The  seedling  ger- 
minates, grows,  clings  to,  and  at  length  envelopes  the  tnmlc. 
In  the  course  of  a  oentmy  or  two  the  Rata  will  be  seen  to  have 
■tmck  its  roots  into  the  ground,  to  have  encased  its  "  mother," 
whose  choked  and  withered  head  will  be  seen  mingling  with 
tbe  giant  "  child's  "  branches.  At  length  the  original  forest 
tree— it  may  be  100  np  to  200  feet  in  height— will  have  rolled 
away,  and  now  appears  the  Rata,  a  gigantic  and  stately  nstuper, 
at  the  same  time  probably  one  of  the  handsomest  objects  in 
the  forest    This  is  mora  particulaily  the  case  in  North  Island. 

Thus  the  Bata  is  a  vegetable  kiUer.  and  at  its  foot  is  the 
fnngus  which  is  the  animal  killer,  ss  your  article  baa  correctly 
stated  —J,  T.  Thomson. 


PEAS  IN  1878. 

The  Pea  season  of  1878  is  very  nearly  over.    Although  a  few 

may  come  in  after  August  most  of  the  main  sorts  have  been 


Tig.  31.— Eric*  mctulnflcm  bicolm  (ne  page  VO). 

ttathered,  and  now  that  the  matter  is  fresh  before  me  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  our  Pea  crop  generally  this  year. 
I  may  state  that  we  never  had  better  Peas.  They  have  been 
the  admiration  of  all  who  entered  the  kitehen  garden.  Sang- 
Bter's  No.  1  and  Little  0cm  were  sown  on  tlie  2nd  of  Pcbrnaiy. 
The  Stat  ia  a  good  old  Pea  just  for  one  early  sowing,  but  it 
stands  no  chance  with  others  afterwards.  I  am  beginning  to 
think  that  none  of  the  very  dwarf  sorts  are  worth  growing. 
Certainly  they  do  not  lake  up  much  space,  but  the  pods  they 
yieldarefen.  Nor  do  the  dwans  continue  bearing  for  any  length 
of  time,  whUe  the  kinds  which  grow  about  6  feet  begin  bearing 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  they 
finish-oS  at  the  points.  We  gathered  fresh  Qreen  Peas  from 
some  of  oar  tall  sorts  more  than  a  month  this  season ;  for  that 
leasoD  we  prefer  all  varieties  growing  from  6  to  T  feet  in 
height.  But  it  is  very  seldom  Peas  come  exactly  to  the 
figures  placed  against  them  in  catalogues.  In  rich  soil  many 
of  them  grow  2  feet  higher  than  they  are  said  to  do,  while 
in  poor  soil  they  do  not  attain  their  normal  height  But  the 
WOTat  thing  that  any  person  can  do  ia  to  grow  Peas  in  poor 
soil,  aa  there  the  produce  Is  light,  the  qinlify  inferior,  and 


the  length  of  time  of  bearing  very  short.  When  the  soil  ii 
not  rich  in  which  Peas  are  to  be  sown,  a  trench  18  inchea 
deep  and  2  feet  wide  should  be  taken  out  and  the  opening 
filled  up  with  a  raixture  of  half  loam  and  half  cow  dung. 
Many  rows  of  ours  were  prepared  in  this  way  this  season,  and 
it  is  the  best  plan  we  ever  saw  tried. 

We  sowed  the  seed  much  thinner  this  year  than  we  ever  did 
prcTiouely,  and  this  also  answered  very  much  better  than  the 
old  way  of  laying  the  seed  close  in  together.  Many  of  the 
kinds  we  paid  3«.  6d.  a  pint  for.  The  seeds  of  these  were  planted 
singly  about  3  inches  apart  to  make  them  give  a  succession  ot 
sowings,  and  the  crop  from  these  has  been  more  abundant  and 
the  pods  much  finer  than  those  sown  closely.  I  may  state, 
however,  they  were  not  planted  in  single  rows  3  inches  apart^ 
bnt  in  three  rows  the  width  of  the  spade  in  this  form :.:.:.: 
From  one  pint  of  CulTenvell's  Telegraph  planted  in  this  way 
the  produce  was  so  great  that  we  gathered  from  four  to  five 
bushels  of  pods,  and  now  we  have  saved  about  six  quarts  of 
seed.  Carter's  Challenger  treated  in  the  same  way  was  just 
about  as  fine.  We  have  grown  this  year  over  two  dozen  of  the 
best  sorts  known,  and  placed  Culverwell's  Telegraph  first  on  the 
list.  The  pods  are  produced  ia  great  abundance,  they  fill 
rapidly,  and  become  very  large  in  Bine,  and  the  peas  are  superb 
in  flavour.  Every  person  who  saw  it  in  the  kitchen  garden 
here,  and  who  grows  Peas,  took  its  name  down  to  have  it  next 
year.  This  is  referring  to  its  qnalitiea  as  an  early  and  mid- 
aeaaoD  Pen.  Nest  season  when  I  shall  have  plenty  ot  aeed  I 
will  try  what  it  will  come  to  very  late.  Carter's  Challenger  is 
an  excellent  new  Pea.  It  does  not  grow  so  high,  nor  are  the 
pods  BO  large  as  Telegraph,  but  they  are  even  mora  nume- 
rous, and  they  fill  as  well,  and  the  peas  are  equally  good  in 
Savour.  Carter's  Little  Oem  has  not  proved  equal  to  our  ex- 
pectations. The  pods  did  not  fill  evenly  and  they  were  verj 
BCaree.  It  bears  a  resemblance  in  some  respects  to  Dr.  Maclean 
and  this  has  not  secured  a  place  with  us  for  another  year. 
O.  F.  Wilson  is  another  not  quite  good  enough  for  us.  Veitch'g 
New  Criterion  is  decidedly  worth  liyin^.  It  has  come  quite 
Dp  to  the  representations  of  it  aa  a  midseason  Pea,  and  it 
promises  well  for  late.  The  flavour  ia  very  fine  and  the  poda 
fill  well.  Laiton's  Fillbasket  Pea  resembles  Carter'a  Challenger 
very  much,  but  it  is  inferior  to  it  ia  every  respect  Laxton's 
SuperUtive  has  filled  well  and  produced  pods  of  unusual  size, 
bat  thia  ia  the  best  of  it,  aa  the  flavour  is  very  interior.  Dick- 
BOn'a  First  and  Beat  and  Dickson's  Favourite  have  done  well 
thia  seaaou  aa  they  always  do.  Hundredfold  ia  another  ire 
never  think  of  avoiding.  Veitch's  Perfection  and  Champion 
of  England  do  not  stand  quite  so  high  in  my  estimatiiio  ai   ' 


Tani 


people's.   Ne  Ploa  Ultra  ia  a  valuable  late  sort   Wilson's 
— -t  ■-  ^  moderately  good  Pea,  and  it  comes  in  earlier  by- 


weeks  than  Sutton's  Duke  of  Kdinburgh  and  Ijuttona 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh — two  promising  Peaa,  but  from  the  tew 
we  grew  of  them  thia  year  we  cannot  give  a  definite  opinion  ot 
their  merita  for  general  purposes.  Some  of  the  others  we  have 
grown  do  not  cul  tor  apeciaJ  mention  here. 

All  the  varieties  were  grown  together  and  treated  in  the 
aame  way.  Those  wiiich  grow  above  6  feet  are  benefited  by 
having  their  pointa  nipped  out  at  that  height.  Those  so  treated 
podded  to  the  very  top,  and  a  few  we  Mt  to  see  what  height 
they  would  attain  ascended  about  10  feet  and  doubled  over 
at  the  top  of  the  stakes  downwards.  Of  course  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop  was  lost ;  besides,  the  pods  did  not  till  either 
well  or  ao  quickly  as  where  tiie  haulm  was  stopped. 

As  a  rule  Peas  are  ready  for  gathering  sixteen  weeka  after 
sowing ;  and  although  I  have  the  length  of  time  marked  down 
which  it  took  all  our  different  kinds  to  come  in,  it  would  serre 
no  useful  purpose  to  publish  the  notes,  as  it  ia  well  known 
Peaa  vary  in  their  time  of  coming-in  in  different  places  and 
according  to  circumstancea. — A  £1TCH£N  QABDEHBB. 

A  FRUITFUL    OECHABD    HOUSE— WOODSTOCK 

KIDNEY   POTATO. 
I  HAVB  rarely  if  ever  seen  ao  good  an  example  of  an  orchard 


le  other  day  at  Snlherlands,  the  reaidence 
A  WhiUey  near  Beading.     It  is  nearl;r 


ot  Mr.  Martin  J 

300  feet  in  length,  a  lean-to,  about  6  or  8  feet  wide.  There  u 
a  double  row  ot  trees,  one  on  the  wall  and  the  other  on  a  low 
trellis  in  front,  with  a  narrow  walk  between,  and  on  the  top 
bar  of  the  trellis  Tea  Boses  are  trained :  thus  every  bit  of 
space  is  utilised.  There  was  a  splendid  crop  of  Peaches,  Nec< 
tarines,  and  Plums,  all  evenly  set  well  coloured,  and  ripening 
vrell.    I  have  seen  a  good  many  orchard  houses,  but  nerer  one 
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tbat  seemed  00  thoroughly  to  fulfil  the  idea  of  what  a  good 
ai^  profitable  one  should  be  as  this.  The  whole  place,  which 
has  been  oonsiderablj  altered  and  improTed,  evinces  the  care 
and  taste  which  might  be  expected  from  a  member  of  this 
well-known  firm. 

At  the  same  visit  I  took  notice  of  what  I  believe  is  likely  to 
be  a  valuaUe  new  Potato,  one  of  Mr.  Fenn*s  raising — ^Wood- 
stock  Kidney.  I  saw  several  roots  of  it  lifted  on  the  trial 
grounds,  and  have  had  a  few  in  my  own  garden.  The  tuber 
is  amootii  and  handsome,  veiy  free  from  eyes,  and,  unlike  many 
that  aie  only  good  to  look  at,  it  is  a  splendid  cooking  Potato, 
mealy  and  white.  The  number  of  new,  or  so-called  new, 
Potatoes  is  legion,  but  the  number  of  really  good  ones  very 
select  Woodstock  Kidney  is,  I  imagine,  likely  to  be  a  favourite 
with  all  who  value  a  really  good  tuber.  1  say  nothing  as  to 
immunity  from  disease,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  Planting 
early  and  lifting  early  are  the  only  means  of  warding  it  o£ 
— -D.,  Deal,  

INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY  OP  SEINE-BT-OISB,  VERSAILLES. 

August  25th  to  28th. 

It  has  been  said  that  were  Paris  blotted  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  leaving  nothing  behind  it  but  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Yersailles,  that  this  fairy-like  structure — with  all  its  promenades, 
fountains,  and  artificial  lakes — would  alone^repay  the  visitor  for 
hisjoumey  from  England. 

Versailles  abounds  in  historical  aAsociations,  and  some  of  very 
recent  date.  It  was  here  that  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  was  received,  with  all  the  honour  and  brilliancy  due  to 
her,  by  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  1856.  It  was  the  head 
^narteiB  of  the  German  army  during  the  late  sanguinary  war,  and 
in  this  palaoe  King  William  of  Prussia  was  proclaimea  Emperor 
of  Gtennany  in  the  midst  of  his  generals,  and  smrounded  by  hit 
victorious  army,  in  January.  1871. 

The  Exhibition  was  held  in  an  enclosure  at  the  foot  of  the  mag- 
nificent terrace  leading  from  the  palace  front.  The  collections  of 
choice  exotic  and  other  flowering  plants  were  arranged  in  an  im- 
mense almost  circular  tent,  covermg  fully  the  space  of  an  acre. 
The  interior  was  tastefully  laid  out  with  gracefully  sweeping 
siMcious  walks,  which  passed  by  circular,  oviu,  oblong,  and  other 
shaped  raised  mounds,  on  which  the  plants  were  disposed,  the 
whole  presenting  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Around  the  two 
massive  columns  which  supported  the  vast  canvas  structure  were 
some  large  Palms  from  M.  Chantin  of  Montrouge,  Paris.  Very 
near  this  central  oblong  bed  were  four  circular  beds,  one  of  which 
contained  the  magnificent  and  unique  collection  of  plants  from 
the  Chelsea  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  These  plants 
were  not  in  competition.  The  effect  from  the  entrance  to  the 
large  tent  was  cnarming  in  the  extreme.  The  corresponding 
circular  bed  to  this  was  arranged  with  collections  of  Orchids  ana 
decorative  plants  sent  by  Mr.  Wills,  Onslow  Crescent,  Brompton. 
Mr.  Wills  was  a  very  large  and  most  successful  exhibitor  at  this 
Show,  and  his  collections  added  greatly  to  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Wills  not  only  received  the  grand  prize  of 
honour^  a  Sevres  vase,  valued  at  800  francs,  but  obtained  fifteen 
first  prizes  and  one  second  from  the  sixteen  classes  in  which  he 
competed.  This  speaks  well  for  English  enterprise  and  English 
horticulture,  and  especially  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  of 
reaching  Versailles — ^the  plants  shut  up  in  closely  packed  baskets 
and  vans,  nndergoing  the  journey  of  nearlv  a  week  by  road,  rail, 
and  water.  From  a  collection  of  over  two  hundred  plants  sent  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  not  a  leaf  nor  a  bloom  was  injured,  and 
on  Saturday  morning  the  collection  looked  as  fresh  as  when  ex- 
hibited at  South  Kensington.  The  task  for  Mr.  Wills  was  even 
greater,  from  the  greater  quanti^  of  plants  staged  by  him.  The 
collections  were  the  admiration  of  the  multitudes  of  fashionable 
visitors  which  crowded  the  tents  directly  after  the  Show  was  open 
to  the  public  at  3  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  from  early  morning  on 
&mday  until  its  close. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  obtained  in  the  classes  M.  Mozer,  Ver- 
sailles, received  the  prize  of  honour,  a  gold  medal  valued  at 
500  francs ;  M.  M.  L.  Duval,  Versailles,  was  awarded  a  prize  of 
SOO  francs,  and  M.  Perrette,  Bellevue,  200  francs.  M.  0.  Lemoine, 
Angers,  received  the  prize  of  Madame  Heine,  valued  at  150  francs', 
and  Messrs.  Chantrier  freres  and  Boivan  fils  100  francs.  Several 
other  medals  were  awarded  to  foreign  exhibitors.  Although  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  did  not  compete  in  any  of  the  classes,  the  Jury 
marked  the  high  estimation  of  the  Chelsea  collection  by  presenting 
them  with  a  work  of  art. 

The  centre  plant  of  their  group  was  a  large  specimen  of  An- 
thurium  Brownii,  surrounded  with  four  magnificent  Nepenthes — 
Hookerii,  Rafflesiana,  intermedia,  and  Chelsoni.  Grouped  on  one 
side  of  these  were  Nepenthes  Courtii,  hjbrida  macalata,  ampul- 
laoea  vittata  major,  Sedeni,  zeylanica  rubra,  Stewartii,  Kennedyana 
ampullacea.  A  fine  plant  of  the  beautiful  and  rare  Arancaria 
Neipreschkis  was  very  conspicuous  and  much  admired.    Alocasia 


Thibautiana  was  prominent  by  its  beauty,  while  that  superb  An- 
thurium  Veitchii,  with  bronzy  foliage  quite  d  feet  6  in  length, 
formed  an  exquisite  b&ckground  for  Mr.  Dominy's  neatest 
triumph  of  hybridisation  Cattleya  Veitchiana,  to  which  Uattleya 
gigas  Normani  with  three  very  large  blooms  formed  a  fine  com- 
panion ;  and  in  charming  contrast  was  Phalsenopsis  grandiflora 
with  snowy  white  fiowers  overshadowing  a  beautifully  coloured 
example  of  Cioton  Prince  of  Wales.  Long  spikes  of  Odonto» 
glossums  Alexandras  and  triumphans  fell  cuelessly  into  the  bosom 
of  a  grand  plant  of  Lomaria  discolor  bipinnatifida.  A  group  of 
Cypripediums,  amongst  which  were  Sedeni,  seligerum,  ssnaa- 
thum,  calanthum,  euryandrum,  and  Ashburtonue,  were  baeked  up 
with  Croton  Truffautianus  and  Dracaena  s^eciosa ;  MasdevalUa 
Veitchii,  Odontoglossum  Laurenceanum,  Epidendrum  vitellinnm 
majus,  and  Cattleya  Bominaoa  being  arranged  in  front  of  thenu 
Erythrina  marmorata  and  Anthurium  hybridum  stand  out  bold 
and  effective.  A  fine  plant  of  Anthurium  Warocqueanum,  with 
foliage  8  feet  in  length,  was  in  splendid  condition,  and  arranged 
alongside  of  it  were  Cattleya  hybrida  picta  and  Oncidium  pne* 
textum.  The  lovely  Dendrobium  formosum,  with  fourteen  snowy 
white  flowers,  was  on  the  front  side  of  the  group,  also  a  plant 
of  Lapageria  alba  was  conspicuous  by  its  purity.  Sarraoenias 
Stevensi,  Brummondi,  Chelsoni.  and  purpurea,  intermixed  with 
Barlingtonias,  Cephalotes,  and  Broseras,were  gracefully  arranged 
in  a  bay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pitchers,  amongst  which  was 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  a  seedling  Sarracenia  formosa.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  S.  psittacina  and  S.  variolaris,  and 
has  the  erect  habit  of  its  parent  variolaris  with  the  colour  of 
psittacina.  It  is  quite  intermediate  between  the  two  and  a  valuablo 
novelty.  Bracaena  Bobinsoniana  and  Yucca  filamentosa  aurea 
elegantissima  were  also  very  much  admired.  A  miniature  col- 
lection of  Bertok>niaS|  Bonerilas,  and  €k>odyeras  were  grouped 
together  on  the  one  siae,  while  on  the  opposite  side  an  extremelr 
rare  collection  of  insectivorous  plants  commanded  general  ao- 
miration.  Adiantums  farleyense,  Liiddemannianum,  and  other 
Ferns  were  tastefully  interspersed  in  the  foreground,  whUe  very 
fine  spikes  of  Oncidinms  stelUgemm,  incurvum,  and  Odonto- 
glossum hastiJabium  were  weepiuff  over  the  top  of  the  group. 

For  the  best  plant  in  flower  Mr.  Wills  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  a  specimen  of  the  new  and  distinct  Dendrobium  super- 
biens,  having  three  good  spikes  and  twenty-five  expanded  flowers. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  the  best  fine-foliaee  plant  the  same 
exhibitor  won  first  honours  with  a  massive  plant  of  Dracssna 
Goldieana,  without  doubt  the  finest  plant  in  Europe ;  its  oolouring- 
and  markings  were  indeed  grand,  ux  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
new  and  rare  plants  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  France  Messrs* 
Wills,  Buval,  and  Besbois  competed.  Mr.  Wills  was  awarded  first 
honours  also  for  a  collection  of  thirty-six  plants,  which  com- 
prised Bracaenas  Goldieana,  Willsii,  and  Fredericki,  Ficus  Grelli, 
Anthurium  Warocc^ueanum,  Calyptronoma  Swartzii,  Sarracenia 
Moorei,  Bromelia  Bmotii ;  Chrotons  rrinoe  of  Wales,  Mutabilis,  and 
Earl  of  Derby  ;  Ceterach  aureum,  Nephrolepis  DufKi,  Davidsonia 
pungens,  Curmeria  Wallisii,  iBchmea  veitchii, Nepenthes  superba 
and  Hookeriana,  Bertolonia  superbiseima,  Acalyphas  musaica  and 
Macafeeana,  Sarracena  Moorei,  Alocasia  Johnstonii,  Asplemum 
ferulaceum,  Anthurium  Veitchii,  Goodyera  Rollinsoni,  Anaecto- 
chilus  omatus,  Grevillea  filicifolia,  Bowenia  spectabilis  serrulata, 
and  Coleuses  Exquisita,  Lord  Falmouth,  Kentish  Fire,  and  Fascina- 
tion. In  the  class  for  three  ornamental  plants  not  in  commerce 
twelve  collections  were  staffed,  Mr.  Wills  again  securing  first 
honours  for  larg^  and  well-coloured  specimen  Dracsenas  Leopoldii, 
majesticum,  and  albo-marginata  ;  he  was  also  placed  first  m  the 
class  for  a  single  plant  in  or  out  of  fiower,  remarkable  for  its  good 
culture,  with  a  large  plant  of  Sarracenia  flava  maxima  with  over 
sixty  developed  tubes.  M.  David  was  placed  second,  and  M. 
Lacroix  third.  In  the  class  for  an  unlimited  collection  of  foliage 
plants  remarkable  for  their  good  culture  thero  were  four  com- 
}>etitors  ;  Mr.  Wills  again  secured  chief  honours.  In  the  coUeo 
tion  we  noticed  a  very  fine  Nepenthes  with  over  thirty  pitchers  ; 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  remarkable  for  its  deep  brown  colour  ;  a  pair 
of  large  Yucca  filamentosa  variegata,  Caladinms  Princess  Boyal 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  Crotons  majesticum  and  Earl  of  Derby^ 
several  Bertolonias  and  Sonerilas,  Anthurium  Williamsii,  ana 
several  of  the  new  Dracaenas,  richly  coloured. 

Ferns  were  not  numerously  exhibited,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Wills's  first-prize  collection  of  ten  varieties  the  plants  wei^ 
small.  The  Brompton  plants  were  large  and  well-grown  speci- 
mens of  Davallia  Mooreana,  Adiantum  ffracillimum,  Lomaria 
gibba,a  Gymnogramma,  C^athea  Dregei,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata, 
Gleichenia  Mendeli,  a  Pteris,  and  one  or  two  others.  In  tht  nltwim 
for  five  Palms  and  a  collection  of  Orchidaceous  plants  Mr.  Wills 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  worthily  awarded  the  first  prize 
in  both  cases.  His  Palms  were  grand  and  well-finished  spedmena 
of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Phcenix  reclinata,  Plectocoma  assamioa. 
Phoenix  rupicola,  and  a  very  beautiful  plant  of  Pritchardia  grandL<ty 
His  Orchids  were  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  mound, 
corresponding  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  comprised  about  sixty  plants, 
amongst  which  we  noticed  good  examples  of  Oncidium  flexuosnmy 
Odontofflossum  Alexandrae,  Saccolabinm  Blumei  majus,  Vandas, 
Kpidendrums,  Maxillarias,  Aerides,  Masdevallias,  Cattleya  £ldo* 
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ta^Ac.  Arnuiged  arcmnd  tbase  was  a  oolleotion  of  deeonttiTe 
wnto,  conastiiiff  of  Aralms,  smmll  Palxns,  Beedias,  Glozinias, 
farne,  and  Bvch-fike  famishing  plants,  the  whole  being  edged  ¥rith 
a  FjTola,  broken  at  interyals  with  Begonias. 

In  the  class  for  the  best  collection  of  Dracnnas  IC.  Lemoine 
received  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Wills  the  second,  MM.  Pigny 
pere  et  fils  being  placed  third.     M.  Lemoine  here  excelled  Mr. 
^llfl  in  both  size  and  numbers,  there  being  no  limit  named  in  the 
BChednle,  but  many  of  them  lacked  the  colour  of  Mr.  Wills'a 
«pecims«9.     The  best  plants  in  the  first-prize  collection  were 
•Gladstonei,  very  well  coloured  j   Baptistii,  Andersonii,  Youngii, 
Mooreana,  and  several  of  the  newer  varieties.     Mr.  Wills  ex- 
hibited picturataj  Fredericki,  terminalis  alba,  Tellingi,  recurva, 
Slizabethas,  regalis,  Berkley!,  ignea,  Benardte,  amabilis,  aurantia, 
Wjllsii,  salmonea,  Bausei,  stricta  alba,  Mrs.  Causton.  Mrs.  Bause, 
«»•  ^jjjf  1  Thompsoni,  venusta,  Cantrelli,  and  Goldieana, 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  six  specimen  Crotons 
ertr  exhibited  in  France  was  that  staged  by  Mr.  Wills  on  this 
CMSoasion.  The  plants  were  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  were 
grandly  fnmished  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots  and  beautifully 
coloured.  They  consisted  of  Jamesii,  Prince  of  Wales.  Queen 
Victoria,  Volutus,  Andreanns,  and  Majesticus.  For  the  best  col- 
lection of  Crotons,  numbers  unlimited,  MM.  Chantrier  fr^res 
wrested  the  laurels  from  Mr.  Wills,  both  exhibiting  well. 

From  the  well-known    establishment   of  M.  Linden,  Ghent. 
Belgium,  came   an  admivable  collection  of   large   fine-foliaged 
plants,  including  Aralias  elegantissima  and  Yeit&ii,  Kentia  Lin- 
•deni,  Artocarpus  grandis,  BncBna  '^Basanore"  Gocos  Bonnetti, 
Anthnrium  crystaflinum,  IHeflfenbaefaia  imperialis,  and  Pritchardias 
macrocarpa  and  aurea.   Adjoiningthe  large  marquee  were  several 
tents  of  smaller  dimensions,  MM.  O^ruJBCaut  fils,  Versailles,  entirely 
filling  one  with  elegant  foliage  plants.    An  oval  group  of  Dra- 
caenas near  the  entranee  was  admirably  arranged ;  ttie  varieties 
grouped  together  were  amabilis  in  the  centre,  followed  by  stricta 
and  terminalis,  with  aa  onter  ring  of  GuitfoyleL    In  this  bank 
there  must  have  been  several  hundred  plaats.  The  sides  and  back- 
^nnd  Off  this  teat  were  decorated  withPalms ;  falling  to  the  front 
thevs  ware  grouped  numerous  varieties  of  DraoBaas,  Sn  splendidly 
•coloaRd  and  well  finished.    Thii  tent  was  altogether  effectively 
arranged,  and  fully  displayed  the  wealth  of  M.  Truffaut's  establish- 
ment.   M.  L.  Ihival,  Varsailles,  was  a  great  exhibitor.    His  col- 
lection of  Gloxinias  was  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
Bxhibitioii.    1%ere  were  about  160  large  plants  arranged  together 
on  an  oval  monad  with  the  pots  slightly  plunged  in  the  soil ;  a  few 
«mall  Adiantmoa  were  dispersed  amongst  them,  and  near  the  edge 
was  a  ring  of  ielaginella  formosa,  with  an  outer  ring  of  cut 
blooms  of  Gloxinias  placed  in  small  bottles.    They  were  for  the 
most  part  new  varieties  representing  every  oolonr  and  marking 
Imaginable.    We  noticed  the  following  as  particularly  worthy  of 
further  cultivation — Mont  Blanc,  Bonle  de  feu.  La  Charme,  Deli- 
■catum,  Madame  Cardozo,  L'Eclanr,  Harry  Veitch,  Sarah  Bernard, 
Madame   Duval,  M.   Truffant,  and  Bichard  Wallace.     On  the 
opposite  side  to  these  was  a  simihir  bank  of  Aclumenes  from 
the  same  exhibitor,  and  several  mefitorious  collections  of  orna- 
mental and  other  plants. 

From  M.  Poirier,  Versailles,  cama  exceedingly  well  bloomed 
collections  of  both  double  and  single-flowering  Pelargoniums, 
pyramid  Heliotropes,  collections  of  PWunias  and  Verbenas.  The 
banks  of  double  Geraniums  arranged  by  this  exhibitor  were  com- 
ix>8ed  of  well-grown  plants  of  dwarf  dense  habit  with  excellent 
foliage,  each  plant  having  from  six  to  a  dozen  good  trusses  of 
fieweEB.  Depute  Berlet,  Gnillaume  Mangilli,  Lucie  ^moine,  Depute 
Viox,  Madame  Thiers,  a  salmon  Emihe  Lismoine,  Asa  Gray,  and 
Xittre  were  amongst  the  most  noteworthy.  Near  this  collection 
were  two  banks  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  one  on  either  side,  with  a 
amaller  central  mound  of  well-flowered  Gloxinias.  The  whole  of 
the  plants  were  plunged  in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  the  pots,  an 
Arrangement  that  has  much  to  commend  it.  Some  beautifully 
oolonried  Amaranthnses,  Coleuses,  Petunias,  Caladiums,  and  Asters 
"Were  arranged  in  bays  and  curves  around  the  sides  of  the  large 
tentb  One  veiy  strilong  feature  in  the  centre  of  this  arrangement 
was  a  collection  of  well-bloomed  Nerinms  (Oleander)  Madoni 
^randifioms,  Angnstine,  coccinea  Mabirki,  Hacvile.  alba  maxima, 
TOsenm,  aurantium.  Single  White,  and  Madame  Pei^.  This  old- 
fashioned  plant,  which  was  once  a  great  favourite  in  England,  is 
well  grown  in  France,  and  may  be  seen  in  quantities  in  the 
markets,  where  it  makes  a  most  effective  display. 

Boses  were  v^y  poor,  and  the  style  of  exhibiting  them  was  most 
finattractlve.    The  blooms  were  arranged  in  long  tubes  afiixed  in 


A  kiad  of  framework  with  about  ten  bars  across,  and  when  filled 
with  cnt  blooms  forms  a  dense  sloping  mass ;  when  empt}[  it 
TOsemMes  a  hurdle.  Paul  Neyron  wai  conspicuous  for  its  size, 
but  all  the  rest  were  very  disappointing  to  English  prowers.  The 
best  blooms  came  from  M.  Marsottin,  Bourg-la-Beme.  Some  of 
the  collections  were  arranged  in  bottles — a  very  primitive  method. 
CladioU  were  very  fine  and  numerously  exhibited,  but  the  spikes 
were  exhibited  in  bottles  of  water.  Zinnias  and  Dahlias  were 
excellent ;  the  flowers  were  very  round,  even,  and  massive.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Asters,  which  were  much  finer  than  are 

Englai 


generally  seen  in  England. 


Fruit. — ^Both  Apples  and  Pears  were  extensively  shown,  and 
nearly  every  variety  was  legibly  named.  The  fruit  was  large  and 
well  oolonred.  Grapes  were  very  inferior  to  those  we  are  aooos- 
tomed  to  see  at  home  exhibitions.  The  varieties  were  those  grown 
principally  for  making  wines.  Figs  were  very  Isrse  and  fine^ 
especially  a  collection  of  Bouge  de  Eigne  and  Grosse  Yiolette. 

YBGBTABLBS. — ^Theso  were  very  poor  excepting  Tomatoes,  which 
were  of  prodigious  size.  The  Beans  looked  like  semi-dried  speci- 
mens, and  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England,  but  it  is  the  French 
custom  to  eat  them  partly  ripe.  Potatoes  were  numerously  steged, 
but  lacked  the  smooth  clean  ap»pearance  of  English-pown  tubers. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Exhibition  was  an  extensive  assortment 
of  specimen  Conifera  lifted  and  plunged  in  groups  out  of  doom ; 
the  shrubs  were  very  healthy,  and  superior  to  those  usnally  seen 
at  Sbiglish  exhibitions.  There  were  also  several  collections  of 
fmit  trees  lifted  and  planted  again  in  groups  to  illustrate  the  cor- 
don,  pyrainid,  and  other  systems  of  fruit  culture.  These,  with  a 
great  variety  of  horticultural  appliances,  made  an  extensive  and 
interesting  outdoor  display,  amongst  which  the  visitors  could 
ramble  and  listen  to  the  excellent  band  of  over  sixty  performers  of 
the  Garde  de  Paris  regiment. 

Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  sent  some  skeleton  leaves  of  Ficus  religiosa, 
grown  and  prepared  at  Dansstein ;  also  various  articles  in  oak 
wood,  showmg  in  place  of  the  natural  colour  a  green  tint  jpro- 
duced  by  a  fungus  (Peziza  aeruginosa),  which  were  much  admired, 
and  for  which  a  medal  was  awarded. 

The  site  selected  for  the  Exhibition  was  very  suitable.  The 
Show  was  a  good  one,  enhanced  as  it  was  by  the  collections 
from  England.  The  arrangement  of  the  various  groups  was  taste- 
fully and  admirably  executed.  Nearly  all  the  ppto  throughout 
the  Exhibition  were  buried  in  the  soil,  so  that  each  separate  col- 
lection had  tiie  appearance  of  growing  in  ite  fixed  position.  The 
visitors  were  very  numerous  notwithstanding  the  excessive  heavy 
rains  on  the  first  day.  But  though  the  arrangement  of  the  plants 
was  admirable,  we  regret  to  say  tluit  the  system,  or  want  of  system, 
for  placing  the  prize  cards  was  extremely  faulty.  The  judging 
commenced  between  9  and  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  morning,  and  up 
to  8  P.M.  on  Sunday  there  was  not  a  i>rize  card  nor  scarcely  a  name 
of  the  grower  affixed  to  the  collections^  consequently  the  great 
point  of  interest  to  the  majority  who  visit  horticultural  eauiibi- 
tions  on  the  first  day  was  comparatively  lost.  Our  good  friends 
would  do  well  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  of  England,  and  instead  of  placing  an  ugly  stick  in  thA 
front  of  each  collection,  with  three  cards  affixed  about  8  inches 
long  and  2  wide,  with  a  simple  number  on  one.  exhibitor  on  the 
second,  and  the  number  of  the  class  on  the  tnird,  they  should 
simply  place  one  card  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor 
on  one  side,  and  the  number  and  class  on  the  reverse,  and  allow 
the  judges  to  affix  the  awards ;  they  would  then  confer  a  great 
boon  oa  the  public  and  the  press,  and  would  save  an  immense 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  the  nard-worked  executive.  What 
should  we  say  in  England  to  an  exhibition  being  open  for  thirty- 
six  hours  without  being  able  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  exhi^ 
bitors  or  the  winners  of  the  prizes  ? 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thb  thirty-ninth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Botal  Bo* 
TAifiC  SociBTY  was  held  in  the  Gardens,  Begent's  Park,  on 
Saturday,  Mr.  James  Haywood,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The 
annual  reporte  of  the  Council,  Auditors,  and  Secretary  wei0 
read.  From  these  reports  it  appears  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  are  in  a  satisfactory  state  ;  the  receipts  in  each  of  the 
several  items  had  exceeded  those  of  1877,  the  balance  being 
some  £600  better.  The  number  of  new  Fellows  elected  was 
112.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-one  free  students'  orders  for 
terms  of  two  to  six  months  each  had  been  issued,  including 
sixty-three  to  artists.  The  number  of  cut  specimens  given  to 
students,  professors,  and  teachers  at  the  several  medical  and 
other  schools  was  63,414— an  increase  of  20,000  over  last  year, 
and  40,000  more  than  in  1871.  The  usual  exchange  of  plants 
and  seeds  has  been  maintained  with  vigour ;  valuable  contzi- 
butions  to  the  Society's  collections  were  received  from  corre- 
spondents, including  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  South  Anstralia, 
Mauritius,  Dublin,  Sec.,  and  also  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

A   OOBKESPONDENT    who   has   recently  visited   Mr. 

Tieseder's  nursery  at  Cardiff  states  that  the  thousands  of 
Boses  there  are  remarkable  for  strong,  clean,  luxuriant  growth. 
Mr.  Treseder  seldom  uses  rooted  Briars,  bnt  inserts  cuttings, 
and  in  this  way  he  not  only  finds  them  to  root  freely,  but  the 
roots  are  much  superior  to  what  are  produced  by  the  old  club 
style  of  Briar  root  which  is  lifted  from  the  hedgerows.     

The  East  Tower  Hamlets  Floeicultubal  SociBTr 

held  their  fourteenth  annual  Flower  Show  on  the  24th  and 
26th  inst.  This  Society,  Mr.  Cole  of  Kensington  Gardens,  who 
was  one  of  the  Judges,  informs  ns,  is  entirely  local  in  its 
operations ;  it  was  founded  and  is  sustained  by  a  number  of 
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working  men  who  caU  UieiniielTes  amateur  floriits,  and  in  most 
cases  &e  only  leisure  time  they  liaie  to  devote  to  flower 
culture  is  in  early  morning  or  late  at  night.  The  ^ibitiOD 
days  are  the  only  days  that  remnueratiTe  labour  is  given  op 
for  the  pUntg;  and  agreeable  must  be  the  change  to  those 
lorers  of  flowers  when  they  pass  from  the  noisy  dmrty  streets 
to  tables  and  banks  of  choice  and  beantiiul  flowers.    A  Bbow 

rvided  under  such  circumstancea  proves  what  may  be  done 
perseverance,  and  it  afioids  encouragement  to  others  to 
cnltivate  plants  and  beautify  their  homes  with  flowers.  We 
ue  glad  to  learn  that  great  snccesa  has  attended  the  eSorts  of 
Hub  useful  Society,  for  the  members  are  on  the  increase,  and  it 
has  Utieral  support  from  the  public  of  the  district.  The 
hibitions  improve  every  year,  and  that  just  held  wat  a  credit  to 
all  connected  with  it.  Besides  prizes  offered  and  well 
peted  for  Fuchsias,  Qeraniunis,  Dahlias,  Arters,  Ik.,  the  Show 
was  rendered  additionally  attractive  by  a  valuable  collection 
of  plants  from  Victoria  Park. 

Captain  Uankei  informs  us  that  there  is  to  be  seen 

in  the  garlen  of  Mrs.  Kuller,'  Rokefield.  near  Dorking,  seven 
plMitfi  of  Lii/lcit  ACRATUM  of  great  size  and  beauty.  No.  I 
IS  S  feet  6  inches  high,  and  has  sixty-four  blooms  on  one  stem, 
eight  others  on  two  other  stemg.  No.  2  is  8  feet  hieh,  about 
twenty-six  blooms  coming.  No.  3  is  T  feet  2  inches  high. 
No.  4  U  7  feethigh,  eighteen  blooms  all  out.    No.  5  is  6  feet 

6  inrJies  hi^h.  No.  6  is  6  feet  high,  eleven  blooms  out.  No.  7 
is  6  feet  higb,  eleven  blooms  coming.    One  bloom  has  petals 

7  inches  long. 

The  finest  flowers,  and  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  dis- 
plays of  NrMPH«A  DENTicuLATA  that  have  come  under  our 
notice,  are  in  the  aquatic  house  iu  Sir  Henry  W.  Peek's  garden 
at  Wimbledon.  Seen  towards  the  evening  when  dozens  of  large 
flowers  are  expanded  the  appearance  of  the  tank  is  most 
attractive.  Amongst  other  plants  elevated  above  the  water  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  plant  in  England  of  Tabema]montaiia  coro- 
naria,  the  pot  being  quite  ,  hidden  by  a  loxuriaut  mass  of 
Panicum  variegatum,  which  in  this  position,  just  above  the 
water,  has  a  charming  effect.  Overhead  Uie  profusion  of  golden 
blooms  of  Allamandas  render  this  house  additionally  orna- 
mental ;  but  the  Nymphasas  have  of  late  been  the  chief  featnte 
of  the  house. 

ADJOiNuro  the  aquatic  house  above  referred  to  is  a 

house  devoted  to  Bavajtas,  and  the  growth  the  plants  have 
made  this  year  is  altogether  extraordinary.  In  the  spring 
they  were  small  plants  about  2  feet  higb,  and  they  now  have 
stems  nearer  3  feet  than  2  iu  circumference.  The  foliage  is 
majestic,  and  grand  clusters  of  fruit  are  showing — clusters 
having  ten  or  eleven  whorls.  The  fruit  will  be  ripe  al>out 
Christmas,  and  it  the  planU  do  not  receive  any  check  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  some  of  the  clusters  do  not  approach  100  lbs. 
in  weight  As  an  instance  of  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation 
these  sturdy  and  exuberant  Bananas  ate  worthy  of  mention 
and  of  inspection. 

Ma.  Hbhey  Bootubt,  Holme  Cottage,  Louth,  writes 

to  us  as  follows  about  the  fbcit  chops  in  the  Fen  district  of 
Linoolnshire : — "Apples  generally  are  a  complete  failure,  Nor- 
manton  Wonder,  White  Quarreudeu,  and  Stamford  Pippin 
(XAxton's),  a  fine  kitchen  Apple,  and  especially  Golden  Pippin, 
have  been  exceptions.  Pears  also  are  a  greatJj  deficient  crop, 
eiixpt  some  new  varieties — notably  the  Hessle,  which  is  liear- 
ing  enormous  crops.  Several  large-sized  standards  and  bushes 
of  Marie  Louise  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  have  been  without 
a  single  fruit.  Red,  White,  aud  Black  Currants  have  yielded 
well ;  but  not  so  the  Qooseberry,  which  has  been  very  deficient. 
There  have  been  a  few  exceptions,  and  I  herewith  send  a 
small  branch  of  oue  of  my  seedling!!,  bearing  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  as  a  specimen  of  overloading.  Tha  small  troc  is 
crowded  in  every  part,  The  American  Blackberries,  Rucb  as 
Lawton,  Picaninny,  and  some  others,  are  bearing  abundant 
crops  of  more  than  usually  fine  large  fruit." 

FOHUERLY  the  Lavekdes  FLAi<TATIOHe  of   Surrey 

were  confined  to  the  parish  of  Mitcbam,  but  of  late  years,  to 
keep  pace  with  requirements  of  the  manufactuiers,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  considerably  extend  the  area,  and  planta- 
tions of  vast  extent  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  Beddmgton, 
Wallington,  Suttou,  and  CarsbalEton,  and  it  is  computed  that 
in  this  district  there  are  at  least  three  hundred  acres  under 
Lavender.  It  is  now  about  eighteen  years  since  the  first 
plantationf  were  formed  in  Bcddington,  and  from  thence  tbe 
culture  has  extended  to  tbe  adjoining  parisbes. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  those  who  are  proposing 


to  grow  QliOZiviAB  raoM  seed  that  fine  flowering  plants  ara 
produced  mach  earlier  by  sowing  the  seed  now  than  by  tiie 
usual  custom  of  sowing  in  the  spring.  If  the  seedlian  are 
potted  in  small  pots  and  placed  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in 
a  stove  they  continue  grovring  steadily  throu^out  the  winter, 
and  very  early  in  spnng  are  ready  to  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots.  By  that  mode  of  culture  fine  flowering  plants  in  5  and 
6-inch  pots  are  produced  early  in  June.  Seed  sown  in  spring 
afiords  plants  which  yield  a  vijoablesucceasionof  flowers  latei 


CAPE  HEATHS.— No.  8. 

AUOUBT. 
All  those  having  Ericas  standing  in  the  open  shonld  now 
endeavour  to  give  them  some  protection  from  heavy  and  con- 
tinual rains.  More  especially  m  'h'"  necessaiy  where  the  plants 
are  placed  npon  a  wet  or  undrained  bottom.  Where  Mielter 
cannot  be  given  in  this  temporary  sitnatioQ  let  them  be  removed 
to  flames  or  to  their  winter  quarters ;  the  former  is  preferable 


where  the  accommodation  can  be  given.  Here  they  shonlif 
have  a  cool  bottom  to  stand  upon,  for  we  have  frequently  sees 
Heaths,  more  especially  the  softer-growing  kinds,  go  quite 
blind  (that  is,  lose  all  the  flower)  through  being  suddettly 
removed  from  a  cool  standing  place  to  an  open  greenhouse 
stage,  l^lierever  they  are  placed,  however,  all  the  air  posaiblB 
must  be  given.  Look  caiefully  to  the  watering  ;  see  that  none 
only  naif  watered,  as  this  is  a  fertile  source  of  mildew. 
Should  this  pest  put  in  appearance  dust  the  planU  affected 
with  Bulphar ;  use  it  carefully,  because  it  docs  not  improve  the 
appeamnce  of  the  plants,  and  the  less  waste  the  better. 

Erica   Vhria  pihta. — ^An  extremely  showy  plant.     Leaves 

ranged  in  threes,  linear,  and  densely  clothea  with  ciliated 
hairs,  dark  green.  Flowers  produced  upon  the  apex  of  the 
small  branches,  mostly  in  couples ;  these  are  tubular  and 
clavate,  furnished  with  short  hairs ;  colour  deep  reddish  purple, 
green  at  the  ends.    Whole  flower  gummy. 

E,  nUida. — This  is  a  perfect  little  gem,  and  shonld  be  mue 
frequently  found  in  amateurs'  collections.  Leaves  obtusCr 
r,  spreading,  arranged  in  threes  and  dark  green.  Flowers 
nal,  on  short  footstalks,  in  small  umbels  of  three  to  six, 
globose,  with  a  recurved  limb,  clear  snow  white. 

E.  mctvl<sfigra  bicnler  (fig.  24,  see  p.  167). — -A  charming  free- 
flowering  variety,  free  from  the  pent  mildew,  which  is  such  a 
-ilague  to  the  old  metulmflora.  Leaves  arrangol  in  fours, 
inear,  amootb,  and  Dght  green.    Flowers  in  terminal  umbels 
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of  rix  to  twelTO,  tabular,  ensct  and  oblong,  wdt  lOM  cdonr, 
with  B  white  neck  ind  limb, 

JK  ornata. — Hill  i«  a  tnperb  garden  hybrid.  Leaves  arranged 
in  f  onia,  linear  obtase,  Juury  at  the  margins,  and  deep  green. 
Flowen  anaoged  in  terminal  whorls  of  six  to  twelve  ;  they 
aie  lai^e,  tnboiar,  with  an  inflated  base,  where  the  colour  is 
soft  rose  or  pxj  carmine  paaaiDg  into  white,  and  with  a  pale 
green  band  nnuid  the  neck ;  segments  of  limb  reflezed,  white. 

B,  l^teroiit. — A  slender-growing  species,  mnch  branched. 
Leavea  arranged  in  fonn,  linear  obtnee,  erect  and  daik  gnen. 
Ftowen  globose,  set  n^n  long  coloured  footstalks,  arranged 
ia  terminal  mnbela  of  six  to  twislTe,  and  deep  purple. 

S,  eatitcia  miiutr. — A  slender,  dwarf,  much-branched  plant 
of  great  beauty.  Branches  arranged  in  wborla  of  tbree  to  five. 
Leavea  linear  obtuse,  arranged  in  fours,  shining  dark  green. 
Flowers  in  wboila  near  the  ^ds  of  all  the  branches,  bell-flhaped, 
and  deep  leddishtnuple. 

S,  A.n»nitma  liuniimUi. — A  slendsr-growing  plant  of  great 
bean^.  Leavea  broadly  linear,  spreading,  slightly  recurred, 
dark  green.  Flowers  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  in  nmbels  of 
six  to  eight,  tubular.  Flowers  white,  changing  to  flesh  colour 
or  pink  by  expoBDje  to  the  sunandair;  segments  of  limb  large 
ana  spreading,  white. 

E.  tj^fiMdibiUiJbrinU  (fig.  25).— This  is  a  dwarl-growing  and 
very  elegant  speiues.  Leaves  arranged  in  fours,  linear  obtnse, 
smooHi,  erect,  and  dark  green.  Flowers  in  large  terminal 
whorls  upon  all  the  branches ;  tubes  long  and  slender,  bright 
red ;  limb  white ;  calyx  imbricated,  leafy. 

£.  effuta.—TbiB  together  with  E.  omata  are  garden  hybrids 
which  originated  with  the  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons  of  Tooting, 
and  tfacT  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  for  they  are  of 
good  habit,  Urge  flowers,  fine  colours,  very  distinct  and  profuse 
bloomers.  In  this  variety  the  leaves  are  dense,  linear  obtuse, 
dark  green.  Flowers  produced  in  large  terminal  whorls  of  six 
to  twelve,  large,  tubular,  with  an  inflated  base  ;  colonx  wholly 
bright  reddish  crimson ;  s^^ents  of  the  limb  reflezed,  straw 

E.  egrUUhoidei  (fig.  2S). — A  strong  and  vigorons  grower, 
although  somewhat  lax,  and  therefore  requiring  more  support 
than  many  other  kinds.  Leaves  in  fours,  linear  oblong,  acate, 
and  profusely  clothed  with  long  light-colour^  hairs  ;  whorls 
terminal,  many-flowered.  Flowers  tubular,  with  a  slightly  con- 
tracted neck,  about  an  inch  long,  hairy,  bright  scarlet  through- 
out. In  the  varietT  coionata  the  leaves  ai«  shorter  and  more 
eroctf  whilst  the  whorl  of  flowers  is  larger  and  spread  evenly 
lonDo,  forming  a  corona  or  crown  upon  the  ends  or  the  shoots. 


SUBTROPICAL  BEDDING. 

The  observations  I  propose  making  on  this  subject  were 
mggeated  t^  a  transient  visit  to  the  small  but  admirably 
arranged  grounds  and  booses  of  W.  D.  Hemphill,  Esq.,  H.D,, 
Oakvule  Honse,  Clonmel.  Now  that  gardenera  and  others 
will  be  specnlaliiig  on  what  they  shall  have  in  their  beds  and 
grounds  next  year  good  examples  of  garden  decoration  carmot 
be  otherwise  uuui  appropriate. 

Subtropical  gudening  I  take  to  mean  the  sobetitntion  of 
bold  sbiking  foliage  and  beauty  of  form  with  divend^  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  during  the  summer  months,  fur  the  un- 
varying regular  lines  and  circles  of  Oeraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Verbuutf,  tic.  At  Oakville  the  entire  effect  is  produced  ^y 
foliage  plants,  and  excellent  it  is.  All  love  variety  in  garden 
emb^lishmen^  especially  when  the  display  is  lasting.  Foliage 
lasta  longer  than  nowen  as  a  general  rule,  and  hence  one  great 
recommendation  for  subtiopi<^  plants  where  they  can  be  used. 
It  would  evidenUy  be  useless  to  attempt  to  bed  out  tender 
flne-foliaged  plants  in  an  exposed  sitnation  and  with  a  poor 
shallow  soil.  Qiven  a  well-weltered  aspect,  deep  rich  soil, 
and  superior  taste,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  following 
subtropical  foliage  plants  will  enhance  the  beauty  of  a  garden. 
A  tiial  has  been  given  in  many  places  in  this  locality  to  such 
plants  as  Caladiomi^  Cannaa,  B^oaias,  Aralias,  Coleoses, 
Wigandias,  Ricinoses,  Nicotianas,  New  Zealand  Dracienas, 
Acanthus,  also  Beets,  Centaoreas,  Yuccas  and  Aloes,  the 
rrmnerooB  family  of  Solauams,  Ontameatal  Oourds,  Kales, 
tuB.  All  have  more  or  less  bold,  brilliant,  and  striking  foliage. 
and  some  have  pretty  flowers  too.  That  such  plants  can  be 
well  grown  and  effectively  arranged  on  a  small  scale  Oakville 
is  an  illustration.  Arranged  with  taste  in  four  comer  beds, 
with  due  r^rard  to  height,  colour,  and  effect,  arc  Caladinms, 
Begonias,  Cannss,  Ricinnses,  Nicotianss,  Aralias,  Yuccas,  and 
several  othen.    Artistically  converging  from  a  central  foun- 


tain are  beds  of  many  rare  and  novel  plants.  And  here  I  should 
specially  draw  attention  to  the  desirability  of  a  fountain  when 
at  all  practicable  wbere  subtropical  biding  is  resorted  to. 
Its  cooling  and  refreshing  vapour  can  be  readily  realised, — 
W.  J.  M.,  CUmmel. 

AMARYLLIS  GROWING  MADE  EASY. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent  ("  W.  D.  P.")  who  wants  to 

know  more  on  the  above  subject  than  is  given  at  page  447  of 

your  last  volume,  I  have  to  say  that  I  alluded  to  what  are 


Fig.  M.-] 


oppoelle). 


popoiarly  known  to  gardeners  as  AmairlUses— HijipeaBtrum* 

I  believe  botaiusla  call  them.  The  plants  nam«i  by  your 
correspondent  are  mostly  hardy  and  need  no  special  culture 
beyond  planting  in  a  weU-drained  border,  with  flie  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  Ouemsey  Lily,  and  that  I  have  never  seen 
cultivated  very  successfully  in  this  country.  What  are  popu- 
larly called  Amaryllises  are  generally  grown  in  stoves  part  of 
the  season  and  kept  dry  another  part,  all  of  which  I  tried  to 
point  out  was  wrong  in  principle. 

The  best  guide  as  to  the  depth  a  bulb  ought  to  be  in  the 
soil  is  the  position  it  naturally  assumes  while  remaining  healthy 
after  being  left  two  or  three  years  without  being  disturbed. 
I  find  that  my  bulbs  are  quite  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  rather 
more  BO  than  an  Onion  is.  A  bulb  10  inches  in  cireuraference 
(and  I  have  several  tbat  siie)  is  in  an  ordinary  9-inch  pot,  and 
measures  8  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  top  of 
the  neck  where  the  leaves  are  visible.  One  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference is  in  a  7-incb  pot  and  measures  5  inches  to  the  top 
of  the  neck  ;  but  the  different  varieties  vary  considerably  in 
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their  measniemjonts,  some  beine  wide  and  flat  and  otheis  com- 1  gouty  ttema,  which  prodnoe  leaves  and  flewen ;  these 


paratively  long  and  thin.  All,  however,  are  alike  in  their 
disposition  to  get  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Drainage,  of  course,  is  rerj  important  with  plants  which 
have  to  remain  a  long  time  in  one  pot ;  but  I  never  place  a 
great  deal  of  it  at  the  bottom,  preferring  rather  to  use  lumps 
of  charcoal  or  something  equaUj  lasting  mixed  with  the  soil 
throughout. 

The  plants  flower  in  a  warm  greenhouse  in  March  and  April, 
and  may  be  had  all  through  the  winter  from  November  with 
a  little  more  heat,  but  they  are  not  then  so  good  as  they  are 
if  allowed  to  come  on  more  naturally  and  flower  in  the  spring. 
— ^William  Taylob. 


if 


ON  THE  CYCLAMEN. 


rBy  S.  JENNINGa.  F.LJ3.  Bead  ftt  ft  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horlicultnral 
Society,  and  extracted  from  the  last  iasue  of  the  Society's  Joomal.  The 
first  portton  of  Mr.  Jennings's  paper  appears  on  page  iS6,  of  toI.  xxxiv.] 


IIL  C.  VSBNUM. — ^As  its  name  indicates,  a  spring-flowering 
species,  in  bloom  during  March  and  April.  There  is  much  con- 
troversy as  to  the  identity  of  this  plant,  arising  from  mistakes, 
afterwards  corrected,  made  by  early  authorities ;  so  much  so 
that  in  some  catalogues  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  true 
yemum  and  the  vemTun  of  Bweet,  which,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  is  really  ibericum,  a  winter-flowering  species,  and 
in  support  of  this  statement  1  quote  Mr.  Atkins.  Writing  to 
me,  he  says :  "  See  *  Bot.  Mag.,'  1 1001,  figured  as  hedersefolium  ; 
this  is  the  true  vemum,  called  repandnm  in  the  *  Flower  Gar- 
4en,*  and  variouB  other  names  here  and  abroad.  The  name 
repandum  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  before  Sibthorp, 
who  associated  the  i^ant  he  thus  names  with  Clusius*  Cyclamen 
€emo  tempore  florema.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Cokmel  Trevor^darke,  a  botanist  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect,  writes  thus  to  me  : — 
■**  The  plant  that  occupied  the  name  of  vemum  for  many  years 
was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Coum,  except  by  the  leaf.  I 
think  it  was  a  pity  to  disturb  rei)andum,  which  was  already 
muddled  up  with  the  autumnal  hedersefolium,  whilst  the  latter 
was  confused  with  the  summer-flowering  europSBum." 

The  flowers  of  C.  vemum  are  very  fragrant,  in  colour  bright 
rosy  purple,  less  frequently  light  rose,  rarely  white.  Leaves 
br(XEui,  angular,  and  deeply  lobed  ;  the  upper  surface  bright 
green,  shining,  and  broadly  marbled  with  silvery  bands.  Corm 
smooth,  dark  yellow,  the  roots  proceeding  fiom  the  centre  of 
the  under  side  of  tuber. 

M.  Tyerman  remarks: — "This  interesting  species  is  quite 
•distinct  from  any  other.  The  leaves  and  flowers  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  hedersefolium,  but  the  flowers  are  longer, 
more  slender,  and  destitute  of  the  teeth-like  projections  formed 
by  the  reflezed  segments  of  the  corolla."  The  flowers  and 
leayes  are  produced  at  the  same  time.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  Greece  and  Italy. 

[Note. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  prosecuted  my  in- 
quiries amongst  the  great  Cyclamen  growers  on  the  Continent, 
who,  while  freely  admitting  the  inaccurate  nomenclature 
which  holds  amongst  them,  explain  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  adopt  the  more  strictly  correct  names,  as  the 
former  arc  now  so  generally  used  that  the  utmost  confusion 
would  ensue  on  any  attempt  to  effect  a  correction. 

As  regards  repandum,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
weight  of  continental  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  growth  of  the  root  and  leaves  from  the  conn 
noticed  by  me  on  page  79,  together  with  an  irregularity  in  the 
form  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  are  distinctiye  features  of 
this  species,  which  I  am  assured  are  constant.  If  this  be  so  it 
would  certainly  justify  specific  distinction  between  yemum  and 
xepandum.] 

IV.  C.  EUBOF^UH.— Figured  in  Sweet,  p.  176.  A  summer- 
iloweiing  species,  blooming  from  June  to  September,  or  even 
later,  d  cultivation  this  plant  is  by  no  means  a  free  bloomer, 
but  it  is  valuable  as  one  of  the  most  delightfully  scented  of  all 
the  Cyclamens.  It  is  yery  distinct  both  in  form  and  habit, 
«nd  there  ahoold  be  no  great  difficulty  in  recognising  it.  The 
llowers  yary  in  colour  from  a  pale  pink  to  a  deep  cannine  ;  the 
month  of  the  corona  is  wide  and  slightly  angular.  Leaves 
orbicular  or  reniform,  somewhat  denticulate,  marbled  on  the 
npper  surface.  The  tubers  are  irregular  in  shape,  and  grow 
frequently  to  a  great  size  ;  roiigh,  dark  in  colour,  comprised. 
Boots  proceed  mostly  from  the  under  surface,  but  more  or  less 
from  ail  parts  of  the  tuber. 

In  habit  it  differs  from  other  Cyclamens  in  forming  short 


cut  and  planted  will  again  strike  root  and  prodnoe  plants.  Hie 
growing  shoots  for  leaves  and  flowen  have  a  way  of  atoling 
horizontally  underground  for  some  distance  before  aeeking  the 
surface  and  developing,  a  habit  likewise  of  hedenefoliam,  ao 
that  in  pots  when  the  spring  growth  is  commencing  the  plant 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  n^  of  shoots. 

y.  C.  HEDEKJEVOLiUM.— This  is  the  aotnmn-fiowennfl^ 
species,  that  to  which  I  haye  before  alluded  as  found  growing 
wild  in  some  woods  in  Kent ;  bat  its  native  home  ia  on  the 
mountains  of  Switaerland,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Qieeoe,  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Algeria,  and  elsewhere.  Under  this  species  should 
be  classed  a  few  others  which  have  been  described  under  dif- 
ferent specific  names ;  they  are,  however,  only  geographical 
forms  of  the  same  species.  C.  africannm  on  macrophylhna,  a 
large  coarse-growing  yariety,  and  C.  grecum  en  laii^olinB  ie 
another,  so  also  is  C.  neapolitanum,  and  on  the  Continent  this 
species  is  also  known  as  0.  autnmnale. 

There  is  considerable  variety  both  in  shape  and  hue  of  the 
foliage  as  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  the  farmer  being  some- 
times dark  green  and  almost  free  from  marbling,  and  at  other 
times  really  beautiful  with  blight  silvery  bands  and  markinge. 
In  the  leaf  this  species  most  nearly  approaches  C.  yemum,  witli 
more  or  less  prominent  lobes.  The  flowers  vary  in  coloor  from 
pure  white  to  the  deepest  rose ;  the  reflexed  sections  of  the 
corolla  display  at  each  edge  a  tooth-bke  projection,  giving  to 
the  corona  of  the  flowers  a  peculiarly  diadem-like  appeanmoe. 
The  tubers  are  very  large,  sometimes  as  much  as  12  indies  in 
diameter,  round,  compreMed,  dark  brown,  very  rough,  the  roots 
proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  corm. 

Regarding  C.  hedefsefolinm  the  Hon.  and  Bey.  Mr.Boacawen 
writes  to  me  that  he  has  had  it  planted  in  the  open  groond  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  where  it  flonrishes,  so  that  we  may  say  It 
is  quite  hardy,  having  been  unaffected  by  20*  to  80°  of  frost. 

VI.  C.  PEBSicuM. — Of  this  well-known  species  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  yery  much;  it  is  the  GydameajMr 
excellence  for  frag^rance,  colour,  and  display,  and  it  is  upon 
this  plant  that  the  cultivator  has  spent  his  most  earnest  de- 
votion. The  finest  specimens  grown  come  to  Covent  Qarden 
Market,  and  so  great  is  tiie  demand  that  one  firm  alone  sends 
out  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  plants  annually  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  flowers  are  improved  in  siie  it  appears 
certain  that  they  lose  in  fragrance,  because  in  its  natural  coa« 
dition  C.  persicum  is  so  fr^rant  that  a  single  plant  of  it  in 
bloom  will  fill  a  larse  room  with  its  scent. 

Mr.  Boscawen  writes  to  me  : — ^^  I  have  had  C.  penuciuu  in 
the  open  air  for  five  years  or  longer.  The  plants  are  some  of 
them  under  slight  shade,  others  exposed  on  a  north  bank ; 
they  are,  when  in  a  north  aspect,  evergreen.  I  send  you  leaves 
that  are  over  a  year  old.  mien  eyergreen  they  do  not  blossom 
so  well  in  winter.  The  frost  does  not  seem  to  injure  them :  the 
blossom  sent  stood  10*  of  frost  last  week.  I  do  not  think  since 
I  have  had  persicum  out  we  have  had  over  16*  of  frost ;  how* 
ever  there  has  been  skating  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bank 
wh«>e  they  were  growing." 

It  is  to  this  species  tlmt  my  remarks  on  the  cnltiyation  of 
the  Cyclamen  mostly  apply,  all  o^er  species  being  hardy,  or  at 
least  half-hardy.  There  is  one  peculiarity  which  diatanguiahes 
persicum  from  all  the  other  species  of  Cyclamen.  In  all  the 
rest,  as  soon  as  the  flower  has  be^i  fertiliwd  and  the  seed-pod 
formed  the  peduncle  commences  to  assume  a  spiral  form,  and 
as  the  seed  ripens  it  is  thus  carried  as  on  a  contractmg  cork« 
screw  down  to  the  ground,  and  eyentually  under  the  surfiaoe, 
where  it  may  germinate.    Persicnm  is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

(To  te  ooatiniied.) 


HABDY  PERENNIALS. 

I  WISH  to  thank  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  useful  article  on  herb- 
aceous plants  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  on  pages  121-2. 
May  I  ask  him  to  giye  us  a  list  of  plants  which  bloom  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  ?  I  am  commencing  to  grow  these  most 
interesting  plants,  and  any  hints  I  can  get  from  your  columns 
will  be  much  valued.  At  present  I  haye  very  few,  only  socfa 
well-known  species  as  Phlox.  I  would  aak  him  to  giye  a  list 
of  all  the  best  Aquil^ias,  Campanulas,  Hepaticas,  and,  above 
all,  Delphiniums.  I  intend  to  purchase  the  yarietles  he  names, 
and  1  shall  be  glad  if  anyone  who  knows  the  yalne  of  these 
plants  will  give  me  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  formii^  such  a 
collection. 

I  have  no  catalogues  of  any  herbaceous  plant-growers,  and 
80  am  a  little  at  a  loss  as  to  the  expense.    I  do  not  want  any 
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alpines  at  present,  only  herbaoeons  perenniAls.— John  B.  M. 
Gamm,  Charmouth, 

[The  following  are  amongst  the  best  hardy  perennials  flower- 
ing during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  prices  range  from  6d, 
to3«.  €«?.,  and  would  probably  average  It,  to  U,  3<f.  all  through. 

Aaemone  «p«nnina 


ipei 

A.  stellata  tnlgens 
Antherlcom  graminifoUnm 
A.LiJ!ftgo 
A.LUIa8tnitt 
AqnUflgift  duTiantha 
A.  cvmtea 
A.  cterolea  alba 

A.  Wltnumniana 
Oampanala  carpafcliica  alba 
Cpnlla 

C.  pumila  an>a 
G.  tnrblnata 

C.  torbinata  albCda 
G.  Van  Houttd 
Cfentran^ns  raber 
C  ruber  alba 
Cbeiranihiis  alpims 
Oonvotviiliis  xnanritaniodB 
Da^lninm  A^anaeauum 

D.  alopeeiuoidea 
D.  atro-vlolacea 
D.azureum  plennm 
D.  Barlowl  perfectom 
D.  Bellodoum 

S.  Fdiz  Pootefe 
D.  caapdinale 

B.  caahmeriazmm 
B.  conspicaa 

B.  Bmperor  of  Progda 

B.  fonsosQm 

B.  fonaosiim  cariettlntun 

Bieiytva  apectabOis 

B.  qycfatMHii  alba 

Brythroniom  gigaatenin 

G^tiana  tyimMft 

O.  alpina 

O.  asdepiadea 

G.  bftTBrioa 


G«ntiaiia  geUda 

G.  vema 

HemerocolUs  flava 

H.  i^raminea 

H.  japonica 

Hepatlca  angtiloM 

H.  triloba  alba 

H.  triloba  caanilea  plena 

H.  triloba  rubra  fl.-pL 

Iberls  corif olia 

I.  gibraltarlca 

Irisiberica 

I.  eudana 

LInnm  flanim 

Litbospermum  proetFatum 

Lyclm^  cbalcedonica  fl.-pl. 

L.  cbalcedonica  alba  fl.-pl. 

L.  Haageana 

Mlchauxia  campanuloldes 

Mimnlufl  moachatus  Harrlaonl 

MyoaotiB  palustris  wmperflorena 

M.  disaitiiiora 

Nierembergia  riTularis 

OSnothera  macrocarpa 

<E.  riparia 

Pnonia  aaemoiitefiora 

Paporer  alpdanm 

P.  bracteatum  * 

P.  orientale 

Primula  cortosoides  amcena 

P.  Gortnsoides  amcena  alba 

P.  japonloa 

8plraea  anmeus 

S.  japoBica 

B.p«iinata 

S.  Filipendula  flore-pleno 

S.  venosta 

Viola  cucuUata 

V.pedata 

—William  Tatlob.] 


CHOICE  GARDEN  ORCHIDS.— No.  3. 

ASEUDBS,  Lour. 
{Continued  from  page  486,  Vol  XXXIV.) 

Airides  HouUetianumj  Bchb.  fils.  Syn.,  A.  Mendellvi^  &rt. — 
This  rare  species  in  habit  of  growth  appears  to  be  intermediate 
between  A.  virens  and  A.  falcatam.  Leaves  strap-shaped, 
slightly  recmred,  tightly  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base,  6  to 
7  Inches  long,  light  shining  green  in  colour.  Bacemes  simple, 
pendant.  Flowers  resembling  in  shape  those  of  A.  falcatum. 
Dej^als  and  petals  bu^  shading  towards  the  base  into  creamy 
white.  Lip  large,  deep  pnrple  in  front,  white  towards  the  base. 
Summer  months.    Cochm-China.    1868. 

A,  nohUe,  Hortw  (Warn.  Select  Orchid.  Ist  Series,  t.  11). — 
A  yery  handsome  species,  by  some  considered  a  form  only  of 
A.  snavissimTmi ;  it  differs,  however,  in  the  three  lobes  of  the 
labeUum  being  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  length,  and  the  middle 
lobe  being  veiy  slightly  bifid.  Leaves  ligulate,  obliquely  emar- 
ginate  at  the  apex ;  colour  pale  green,  with  darker  dots  both 
on  leaves  and  stem.  Baceme  2  to  3  feet  long,  branched,  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  veiry  fragrant.  Sepals  and  petals  spreading 
widely,  white  suffused  with  rose.  Lip  three-lobed ;  the  side 
lobes  large,  creamy  yellow ;  middle  lobe  tongue-shaped,  slightly 
bind,  with  entire  margins,  white,  freckled  with  rosy  purple. 
Spur  conical,  incnrved,  yellow  dotted  with  red.  June  to 
Angust.    Java. 

A.  cratsifolium,  Rchb.  fils. — This  extremely  rare  species  has 
only  flowered  a  few  times  in  tiiis  country,  but  it  lays  claim  to 
rank  amongst  the  very  finest  in  the  genus.  It  is  a  dwarf  dense- 
habited  plant.  Leaves  closely  imbricating  at  the  base,  lorate, 
obliquely  bilobedatthe  apex,  coriaceous  in  texture,  dark  green, 
freckled  with  purple  dots.  Baceme  pendant,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  many-flowered.  Sepals  and  petals  oblong  obtuse,  deep 
|»nk,  white  towards  the  base.  lip  large  and  spreading,  deep 
pink.    May  and  June.    Moulmein.    1872. 

A.  LobHi. — A  fine  species,  of  which  we,  however,  have  failed 
to  find  any  figure  to  refer  to.  Leaves  closely  imbricating, 
lorate,  obtusely  bilobed  at  the  apex,  some  8  to  10  inches  or 
more  long,  and  bright  green.  Kaceme  pendant,  very  much 
longer  than  the  leaves,  frequently  branched,  many-flowered. 
Sepals  and  petals  about  equal,  oblong  obtuse,  white  suffused 
veith  rosy  pink.  Lip  spr^uiing,  acute,  rosy  pink  and  white 
with  frequent  spots.    June  and  July.    Moulmein, 

A»  LohHi^  fiort;  var.  Aimtvorthii,  Hort — This  variety  is 


probably  represented  in  this  country  by  only  one  plant,  and 
therefore  unique.  It  is  a  grand  form,  in  which  the  raceme  is 
wonderfully  developed  and  the  flowers  wholly  ridi  purplish 
crimson*    June  and  July.    Moulmein.    1818. 


WEEDS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  "A.  B.,"  requires  to  know  the  best  way 
of  getting  rid  of  weeds,  and  for  answer  one  might  naturally 
reply,  **  Chop  them  up."  But  this  is  a  matter  of  such  import- 
ance in  the  economy  of  a  garden  that  I  cannot  lose  this 
opportunity  of  drawing  more  particular  attention  to  it. 

Weeds  are  a  source  of  vexation  for  many  reasons.  They  entail 
a  positive  loss  by  exhausting  the  supplies  of  nutritious  matter 
stored  up  in  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the  legitimate  crops  ; 
they  are  offensive  to  the  eye,  and  above  all — ^and  this  is  my 
point — the  larger  they  grow  the  more  loss  do  they  entail  and 
1^  more  difficult  are  &ey  to  eradicate.  Taken  in  their  in> 
fancy  as  they  first  spring  from  the  soil  hundreds  of  them  may 
be  destroyed  every  time  a  light  sharp  hoe  is  drawn  over  the 
surface,  and  in  a  brief  half  hour  as  much  work  is  done,  and 
done,  too,  to  far  better  purpose,  than  could  subsequently  be 
effected  tmder  several  hours.  Frequent  surface-dressings,  more- 
over, are  highly  beneficial  to  growing  crops ;  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  metropolitan  market  gardeners  find  it  profitable 
to  have  the  surface  often  stirred  with  hoes  among  growing- 
crops,  which  are  thus  brought  earlier  to  maturity  &an  when 
left  alone  with  soil  drawn  up  to  the  stems  after  the  ordinary 
fashion. 

There  is  no  saving,  no  economy,  in  leaving  weeds  to  grow  at 
random  for  a  month  or  two  and  then  taking  on  extra  labourers 
to  clear  them  away,  for  then  heavy  hoes  are  required  and  they 
must  be  wielded  with  considerable  power.  Nor  can  the  weeds 
be  left  to  die,  most  large  weeds  retaining  sufficient  vitality 
after  they  are  chopped  up  to  start  again  into  growth  after  the 
first  shower,  so  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  raking  them  off  and 
wheeling  them  in  barrows  to  the  rubbieh  heap,  all  which  work 
is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  money.  Let  me  therefore  advise 
*^  A.  B."  and  every  reader  of  the  Journal  to  keep  the  size  of 
their  gardens  well  within  the  scope  of  their  means,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  keep  down  the  weeds ;  and,  by  affording  an  ample 
supply  of  labour  power  to  thoroughly  cultivate  the  soil,  secure 
crops  more  abundant  and  finer  than  ever  can  be  had  under 
the  wasteful  method  that  is  now  much  too  prevalent. — 
Edward  Lvckhubst. 


NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  CYPRUS. 

A  correspondent  has  forwarded  us  the  following  remark* 
on  Cyprus,  taken  from  Franz  von  Loher  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Joyner  : 

*'The  principal  productions  are  cotton,  hemp,  silk,  com^ 
opium,  tobacco,  turpentine,  liquorice,  madder,  several  dye 
woods,  gum  tragacanth,  and  colocynth.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  in 
particuSur  Grapes,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomegranates,  Olives, 
Walnuts,  Figs,  Mulberries,  Apricots,  &c. ;  the  Carob  Tree 
(Cenctonia  siliqua)  abounds  in  some  districts.  There  were 
once  extensive  plantations  of  Sugar-cane.  Large  quantities 
of  fine  vegetables  are  grown.  Cyprus  was  celebrated  for 
Roses ;  Hyacinths,  Anemones,  Ranunculuses,  Narcissus,  Pop- 
pies, &c.,  grow  wild.  Trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  grow 
luxuriantly,  including  Pines,  Firs,  Cypresses,  Ashes,  Oaks, 
Beeches,  Elms,  Myrtles,  evergreens.  Oleanders,  Ace.  One  of 
the  most  important  plants  of  the  island  is  Femla  grteca,  of 
the  stalks  of  which  me  Cypriotes  form  a  great  part  of  their 
household  furniture,  and  the  pith  is  used  instead  of  tinder  for 
conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another. 

*'The  peasantry  distil  rose,  orange^  and  lavender  waters^ 
myrtle  and  ladanum  oil. 

"  Climate. — ^The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  excepting  on 
some  parts  of  Hie  coast,  but  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  neglected 
state  ot  the  countiy ;  if  the  much-needed  drainage  was  pro- 
perly carried  out  the  most  satisfactory  result  would  ensue.  As 
m  most  eastern  countries,  the  rain  falls  at  stated  periods,  com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  October  and  continuing  until  the 
end  of  April,  with  the  exception  of  February,  which  is  often 
quite  dry ;  after  June  slight  showers  fall  from  time  to  time, 
but  have  little  power  to  modify  the  heat,  which  is,  however, 
tempered  occasionally  by  a  cool  wind.  In  September  the  great 
heat  sets  in,  but  does  not  continue  for  any  length  of  time* 
The  climate  is,  of  course,  cooler  in  the  more  mountainous  por« 
tion  of  the  west  than  in  the  flat  eastern  side. 

*^  General  Cesnola  lived  ten  years  in  the  island ;  his  summer 
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residence  was  in  the  village  of  Dali,  about  halfway  between 
Nitrosia  and  Lamaka,  a  small  white  cottage  in  a  grove  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  trees.  *This  simple  abode  became  our 
summer  resort  for  several  years.  It  was  surrounded  by  about 
six  acres  of  groimd  laid  out  in  alleys  of  Lemon  and  Orange 
trees  and  the  favourite  Caistr^  a  delicious  species  of  Necta- 
rine. Two  noble  Walnut  trees  ovcrshadowea  the  traditional 
alakah  (the  oriental  or  common  well),  and  extended  their 
shade  to  our  outK>f-door  saloon,  where  we  sat  the  day  long 
reading,  writing,  and  chatting,  with  the  grateful  breeze  at  all 
hours  coming  through  the  long  verdant  alleys  hung  with 
luscious  fruit.  A  small  rivulet  of  the  purest  water  found  its 
way  from  cold  sources  to  the  feet  of  these  Walnuts  trees,  the 
broad  leafy  branches  of  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  our  draw- 
ing-room, and  being  blocked  by  a  pile  of  rough  stones,  and 
tumbled,  cascade  fashion,  into  a  basm  scooped  out  to  receive 
it,  which  served  as  our  wine-cooler  and  refngerator.  We  soon 
adopted  the  housekeeping  system  of  the  peasants  and  hung 
our  plate  baskets  and  table  linen  among  the  trees,  and  spread- 
ing out  the  thick  mats  of  the  country,  with  a  wooden  settle 
dining-table,  where  our  Turkish  attendants  served  us  with  as 
much  attention  as  if  at  a  state  dinner,  though  not  with  quite 
the  same  ceremony.  A  little  further  on  a  few  Turkish  rugs 
and  divans  formed  the  reception  room  of  state  for  the  notables 
of  Dali,  consisting  of  an  old  cadi,  an  illiterate  Greek  prie»t, 
and  three  wealthy  Turks  of  Potamia,  who  inhabit  what  was 
once  a  royal  palace  and  the  summer  residence  of  the  Lusignan 
queens.'"  I  wish  I  dare  write  what  he  says  further  of  the 
charms  of  this  beautiful  island,  but  I  must  not  trespass  on 
jour  time  longer. — S.  S. 


BOSCOBEL. 


Undeb  the  above  title  we  have  received  a  pamphlet  by  Bev. 
Henry  G.  de  Bunsen,  M.A.,  Bector  of  Donington,  and  published 
by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London,  which  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Boscobel  House,  and  Whiteladies. 
To  all  who  are  interested  in  this  historical  old  place  we  com- 
mend the  pamphlet  as  being  highly  entertaining,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  will  show  : — 

/*  Boscobel  Hoase  is  the  same  honee,  and  very  much  in  the  same 
condition,  as  when  King  Charles  II.  visited  it  and  took  refuge 
there  on  September  6th,  1661,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  It 
would  appear  that  this  house  was  built  for  the  express  purpose  of 
hiding  so-called  *  recusants '—that  is,  those  who,  being  Boman 
Catholics,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Hence  the 
different  hiding  places  where  priests  and  others  who  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  Bome  could  find  an  asylum  from 
persecution,  and  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion  ;  for  there 
was  an  *  oratory '  in  this  house.  There  hangs  over  the  chimney- 
piece  of  the  dining-room  an  excellent  portrait  of  Charles  II. 

'* Adjoining  the  dining-room  there  is  a  small  inner  room.  Up- 
stairs, on  the  first  floor,  there  are  two  contiguous  bedrooms.  A 
secret  door  in  the  wainscoting  of  the  first  oedroom  opens  into 
the  large  chimney  stack  which  runs  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
house  to  the  top.  Through  this  door  you  enter  into  a  recess  or 
closet  having  a  trap  door  in  the  floor,  by  means  of  which  formerly 
people  could  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  stacl^  where 
there  ia  a  door  opening  into  the  garden.  It  was  through  this 
perpendicular  passage  that  Charles  could  pass  unobserv^  from 
the  garden  into  the  house  and  to  his  hole,  or  escape  from  the 
house  through  the  garden  to  the  adjoining  wood.  In  this  room, 
just  above  tae  staircase  and  close  to  the  wmdow,  there  is  a  loose 
piece  of  boa^  in  the  floor,  and  by  lifting  up  this  the  hole  (Sk  feet 
hj  4^  feet  wide  and  5  feet  2  inches  deep)  may  be  seen  in  which  the 
king,  it  is  said,  passed  one  night  in  hiding.  A  short  ladder  gives 
the  visitor  an  opportunitv  of  going  down  into  it,  and  enables  him 
to  realise  in  the  total  darkness  of  that  small  place  what  the  king's 
feelings  must  have  been  during  the  twelve  or  more  hours  which 
he  spent  there  in  that  dark  and  narrow  space. 

"  The  Botal  Oak.— Not  far  from  the  warden,  in  the  field  ad- 
joining it,  stands  the  Oak  tree  which  is  shown  as  the  Boyal  Oak, 
surrounded  by  a  substantial  iron  palisading.  Whether  this  is 
the  identical  Oak  in  which  Charles  n.  took  refuge  during  his  stay 
-at  Boscobel  or  whether  it  is  another  tree,  which,  when  the  *  poor 
remains  of  the  Boval  Oak  (as  Mr.  Plazton  says),  were  fenoed  in 
by  a  handsome  brick  wall  at  the  charge  of  Basil  f^itzherbert,  Esq.,' 
stood  by  its  side,  or  has  sprung  up  since  within  the  same  enclosed 
space,  is  one  of  the  disputed  points  of  the  present  day ;  for  by 
some  authorities  the  present  tree  is  said  to  be  between  400  and 
600  years  old,  by  others  only  160  or  170  vears.  The  author  of  the 
pamphlet  gives  all  the  authorities  he  has  been  able  to  collect, 
whicn  seem  to  point  to  the  present  tree  as  not  beii^g  the  Oak  in 
which  Charles  il.  took  refuge,  and  then  ^ves  the  account  of  a 
living  witness,  in  whose  family  the  tradition  has  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  that  the  present  tree  ia  the  identical 


Boyal  Oak  in  which  Charles  II.  was  hidden  for  a  time.  This 
later  testimony  is  from  the  present  Earl  of  Bradford,  whose 
estate,  Weston  Park,  adjoins  the  Boscobel  property.  His  lord- 
ship's account,  which  is  dated  *  Weston  Park,  May  6th,  1878,'  ia 
as  follows  :  '  The  account  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  all  my 
early  life  from  my  father  'about  the  Boscobel  Oak  is  that  after 
the  king  had  been  for  some  days  confined  to  the  house  at  Boscobel 
they  could  not  dissuade  him  from  going  out  to  get  fresh  air,  or 
even  from  going  sometimes  further  from  the  house  than  was 
prudent.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  out  with  one  or  two  of 
the  Penderils,  sounds  were  heard  of  horses'  feet  not  very  far  off. 
There  was  not  much  time  for  consideration,  but  his  attendants 
thought  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  back  to  his  hiding  place  in 
the  house  (quietly,  or  perhaps  thought  that  even  if  he  did  he 
might  be  discovered  there,  and  recommended  him  to  go  into  a 
thick  part  of  the  wood  (it  was  earlv  in  September  and  the  trees 
and  underwood  still  in  full  leaf),  wnere  thev  helped  him  np  into 
an  Oak  tree  (not  a  decayed  but  a  growing  Oak  tree),  and  implored 
him  on  no  account  to  come  down  from  the  tree  nntal  they  should 
return  to  him  and  tell  him  all  was  safe ;  they  then  went  as  if  to 
their  work  or  ordinary  occupation.  The  troopers  of  the  Parlia- 
ment fell  in  with  them,  made  all  sorts  of  inquiries  about  the 
house,  and  its  inmates,  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  ultimately 
rode  on  without  discovering  how  near  thev  were  to  the  king. 
The  Penderils  returned  in  due  time  and  conducted  the  king  back 
to  the  house. 

'* '  The  tree  was  from  that  time  well  known  to  them  and  doubt- 
less to  the  owner,  Mr.  Giffard,  and  other  loyal  friends  in  the 
Immediate  neighbourhood :  and  after  the  Restoration,  which  was 
only  nine  ^ears  afterwards,  probably  numbers  of  people  visited 
the  tree,  although  at  that  time  in  a  thick  coppice  with  only  wood- 
man's paths  or  very  bad  cut  roads  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
coppice  was  subsequently  cleared,  I  apprehend  m  the  time  of  the 
Fitzherberts,  who  inbented  from  (the  GiJBEards,  but  the  tree  into 
which  the  king  climbed  was  left  standiag,  and  regarded  with 
pride  and  affection.  It  has  been  known  from  father  to  son  by 
succeeding  fenerations  from  that  time  to  this.  As  to  its  being  a 
substitute  of  any  sort,  least  of  all  an  acorn  from  the  original  tree, 
I  discard  the  idea  as  ludicrous  and  absurd.  I  have  known  the 
tree  myself  for  half  a  century  ,*  it  looks  now  very  much  as  it  did 
then  ;  and  nearly  as  long  ago  as  that  I  remember  my  father 
speaking  of  the  absurdity  of  the  stories  then  current  as  to  the 
owl  flying  out  of  the  decayed  tree,  the  present  tree  being  an  acorn 
from  the  old  one,  and  such  like.  He  used  to  say  that  he  had 
heard  his  father  and.  I  think,  his  grandfather,  speak  in  the  same 
sense,  and  the  recollection  of  the  tree  by  his  grandfather,  my 
great-grandfather,  would  easily  cany  him  back  as  far  as  1740, 
which  would  be  less  than  ninety  years  after  the  king  sat  in  the 
tree. 

*^  *  I  may  mention  with  respect  to  Oak  trees  and  Oak  wood  in 
this  neighbourhood,  that  there  are  trees  still  alive  in  this  park 
estimated  to  be  1100  or  1200  years  old ;  there  are  others  reckoned 
to  be  600,  600,  and  400  years  old.  Sometimes  a  smaller  tree  ia 
known  to  be  considerably  older  than  a  larger  one,  and  I  should 
myself  estimate  the  tree  at  Boscobel  to  be  400  or  460  years  old ; 
but  it  would  have  been  eaually  capable  of  affording  a  hiding 
place  for  a  man,  in  the  miadle  of  a  thick  wood,  whether  it  was 
then  some  220  years  old,  as  I  estimate  it,  or  whether  it  were 
100  vears  younger  or  older. 

"  ^  I  further  remember  my  father  speaking  of  hearing  from 
those  who  went  before  him  that  some  of  the  labouring  men  on 
the  estate  had  pointed  out  the  tree  from  father  to  son  as  the  tree 
which  the  hander-down  of  the  tradition  himself  remembered  as 
the  Boyal  Oak.  It  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  histories  and 
guide  books  that  great  quantities  of  branches  and  pieces  of  the 
Boyal  Oak  had  been  from  time  to  time  broken  on  and  carried 
away  by  visitors.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  appearance  of  the 
tree  at  present  looks  exactly  as  if  a  ereat  many  of  the  lower 
branches  had  been  broken  or  cut  off,  and  no  doubt  they  were ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  visitors  were  comparatively  few 
before  the  days  of  railways,  excursion  trains,  and  cheap  guide 
books,  and  that  since  these  things  were  invented,  and  indeed 
before,  the  tree  has  been  protected  by  a  wall,  and  later  by  a  high 
railing.' " 

WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHSK  GARDKK. 

Pull  the  main  crop  of  Onion  as  soon  as  reader,  and  have  them 
thoroughly  dried  before  storing  them  away,  freeing  the  bulbs  of 
roots  and  adhering  soil,  but  do  not  peel  them,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  or  they  will  not  keep  sound  and  heavy.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  Onions  have  been  grown  will  be  arailable  for  early  Cab- 
bages, which  as  a  spring  crop  is  one  of  the  most  important,  mdeed 
it  is  the  most  generallv  valued  of  spring  and  early  summer  vege- 
tables. The  ground  should  be  well  and  deeply  due :  if  in  ew)d 
heart  from  recent  manuring  none  need  be  applied,  and  m  very  u^t 
soils  forking  over  the  surface  will  be  sufficient,  as  in  such  soils  the 
Cabbages  go  much  to  leaf,  and  do  not  produce  hearts  so  early,  nor 
withstand  the  weather  so  well,  as  those  in  firm  soiL    We  like  to 
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giTe  the  ground  before  planting  a  dressing  of  salt,  lime,  soot,  and 
wood  ashesr— -half  a  peck  of  salt,  half  a  bushel  of  lime,  half  a  peck 
of  soot,  and  a  peck  of  wood  ashes — ^which  maj  be  appli^  to 
30^  square  yards  in  the  quantity  named.  The  plants  should  be 
kept  free  of  grubs,  caterpillars,  slugs,  &c.,  by  dusting  them  with 
^icklime  or  dry  wood  ashes,  and  uiey  should  be  planted  before 
they  become  gross  and  legpry,  planting  them  18  to  20  Inches  apart, 
as  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand  long  after  coming  in.  Planta- 
tions  of  Globe  Artichokes  should  be  gone  oyer  and  haye  all  use- 
less  stems  cut  away  and  any  decay^  leayes  remoyed,  so  as  to 
admit  light  and  air  to  the  base  of  the  crowns.  Remoye  the  leayes 
from  over  the  clusters  of  Tomatoes,  and  keep  the  shoots  well 
stopped  so  as  to  aid  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  watering  well  in  dry 
vreather.  The  fruit  when  it  changes  colour  may  be  placed  in  a 
house  or  upon  slates  in  a  fiame  or  pit  to  ripen,  where  it  will  do  so 
perfectly. 

FRUIT  H0U8BS. 

^igt. — In  Fig  houses  the  trees  not  unfrequently  grow  rampantly, 
and  consequently  produce  thin  crops  of  fruit.  In  that  case  root- 
pruning  may  be  resorted  to,  and  the  roots  be  confined  to  a  border 
of  from  8  to  4  feet  in  width.  If  the  drainage  be  defectiye  it  will 
be  neoessaxT  to  lift  the  trees  in  the  autumn  so  soon  as  the  leayes 
commence  falling  and  replant  in  fresh  soil.  Place  9  to  12  inches 
of  rough  stones  or  brickbats  for  drainage,  and  oyer  it  a  coyering 
of  rather  rough  lime  rubbish,  using  the  finer  parts  for  mixing 
with  the  compost  in  the  proportion  of  a  tenth  to  turfy  loam,  and 
Ik  twentieth  of  crushed  or  hsuf-inch  bones,  and  in  replanting  ram 
the  soil  well  about  the  roots,  for  short-jointed  fruitful  wood  can- 
not so  well  be  secured  by  any  other  means  than  by  a  solidified 
comix>st.  The  border  should  be  80  inches  deep.  Should  the 
drainage  be  good  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  connne  the  roots  to 
the  narrow  border  and  removing  some  of  the  old  soil  from  amongst 
them,  top-dressine  with  turfy  loam  with  an  admixture  of  lime 
rubbish  and  crushed  bones  as  aboye  stated.  See  that  those  in 
pots  placed  outdoors  do  not  root  from  the  base  of  the  pots ;  cut  off 
all  such  roots,  top-dress  with  decayed  manure  or  rich  loam  with  a 
^prinking  of  crushed  bones,  and  afford  a  good  watering,  after 
which  afford  no  more  than  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh. 

Fines, — Suckers  obtained  from  the  summer-fruiting  plants  will 
soon  be  ready  to  repot.    It  is  well  to  divide  the  plants  into  two 
batches ;  one,  the  strongest,  should  be  shifted  into  their  fruiting 
pots  as  soon  as  ready,  employing  10-ihch  or  11-inch  pots  according 
to  kind,  affording  them  a  position  near  the  glass  in  a  light  airy 
house.  Keeping  them  gradually  growing  on  through  the  winter. 
The  plants  so  treated  will  be  readily  excited  into  hnit  next  May 
or  June,  and  will  afford  a  good  supply  in  late  summer  or  early 
autumn.    The  other  plants,  suckers  ^om  the  summer  fruiters,  not 
large  enoneh  to  shift  into  fruiting  pots,  winter  in  the  7  or  8-inch 
^ts,  transferrine  them  to  the  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  ready  in 
the  spring,  which  with  suckers  of  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  that 
were  staited  last  March  will  provide  a  successional  supply  of  fruit 
through  the  winter  months.     A  re-arrangement  of  the  plants 
should  now  be  made  in  order  to  separate  the  fruiting  from  the 
mon-fmiting  plants,  as  many  of  those  that  were  started  from 
suckers  of  laist  summer's  fruiters  will  have  fruit  swelling  off. 
Those  plants  not  fruiting  will  have  completed  the  growth,  and 
should  have  air  very  liberally  for  the  next  six  weeks  when  the 
temperature  exceeds  80°,  mamtaining  the  bottom  heat  steady  at 
80^  ;  and  all  plants  well  established — «.«.,  well  rooted,  should  have 
a  bottom  heat  of  80^  to  86^.  but  recently  potted  plants,  or  those 
not  having  roots  well  established  in  the  fresh  compost,  maintain 
at  90^.    Ph&nts  swelling  off  the  fruit  should  have  moderate  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  admitting  air  just  a  little  at  the  top  of  the  house 
early  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  allow  of  any  superfluous  moisture 
escaping  before  the  sun's  rays  act  powerfully  or  directly  upon  the 
fruit.    Any  fruit  it  is  desired  to  retard  should  be  moyed  to  a  rather 
<x>ol  or  shady  house,  affording  an  abundance  of  air. 

Melons. — In  pits  and  frames  the  last  batch  of  plants  will  have 
«et  or  be  setting  the  fruit.  Ours  are  well  set,  the  atmosphere 
haying  been  kept  dry,  and  are  swelling  away,  freely.  We  now 
•sprinkle  the  plants  with  tepid  water  and  close  early  m  the  after- 
noon at  80°,  admitting  air  at  75°,  increasing  with  the  advanced 
sun  heat  to  85°  or  90°.  Those  in  frames  should  be  attended  to  as 
required  with  linings  of  sweetened  fermenting  material  as  the 
nights  become  cold,  so  as  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below 
^**  in  the  morning ;  and  if  mats  are  placed  over  the  lights  after 
the  sun  leaves  the  frames,  and  removed  shortly  after  the  sun  has 
risen,  yery  much  greater  success  will  be  had  with  late  Melons  than 
usually  results  from  frames.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
IV*  to  66°  at  night  and  75*^  by  day  in  Melon  houses  heated  by  hot 
water.  As  the  days  are  shorter  lessened  supplies  of  water  will  be 
required  ;  yet  give  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moist  state 
whilst  the  fruit  is  swelling,  but  after  it  is  full-sized  or  ceases 
swelling  afford  no  more  than  to  maintain  the  foliage  from  flagging. 
Keep  the  laterals  well  stopped  to  one  leaf  and  rub  off  superfluous 
shoots  as  they  show,  allowing  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  prin- 
cipal leaves  or  to  retard  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Plants  with 
fruit  advanced  for  ripening  should  be  kept  dry  at  the  roots  and 
have  air  year  liberaUy,  with,  if  practicable,  an  advance  of  tempe- 
rature, avoiding  a  dose  moist  atmosphere,  which  invariably  results 


in  cracking  of  the  fruit  or  inferior  flavour.  The  last  batch  of 
plants  wlU  have  been  planted  in  houses  and  will  be  growing  freely* 
The  leader  must  not  be  stopped  until  it  reaches  the  trellis,  when 
it  may  be  pinched  out  if  more  than  one  l^tder  is  wanted,  or  may 
be  allowed  to  grow  two-thirds  of  the  distance  up  the  trellis  if  only 
one  leader  is  wanted  and  then  be  stopped,  removing  every  alter- 
nate lateral  directly  they  can  be  handled.  Maintain  a  moist  and 
warm  atmosphere — ^70^  to  75°  by  artificial  means,  with  the  bottom 
heat  at  80°  to  85°.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  canker  at  the  collar 
and  upon  the  stem^  rubbing  quicklime  well  into  the  parts  affected, 
striving  to  maintam  a  dean  growth  and  healthy  collars  to  the 
last. 

Cucumbers. — The  autumn  fruit  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a 
strong  growth  by  earthing-up  betimes,  affording  plenty  of  water 
at  the  roots,  and  in  the  atmosphere  during  bright  weather,  syiing* 
inz  at  3  to  3.80  P.H.,  damping  two  or  three  times  a  day,  closmg  at 
80^.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  from  fire  heat,  and 
attend  well  to  thinning  the  shoots  and  training.  There  must  be 
no  want  of  attention  to  thinning-out  old  growths  in  fruiting 
plants,  training  and  stopping^,  and  the  removal  of  bad  leaves. 
Plants  in  frames  that  have  fruited  for  some  time  will  be  restored 
to  vigour  b^  a  good  thinning-out  of  the  old  shoots,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  fresh  loam  as  a  top-dressing,  laying  some  of  the 
young  growths  in  the  loam,  giving  a  moderate  watering,  and  a 
sprinkling  overhead  on  bright  afternoons,  closing  at  about  3  P.M. 
With  limngs  and  the  protection  of  mats  over  the  lights  Cucum- 
bers will  be  produced  for  a  lengthened  period.  Houses  that  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  a  supply  of  fruit  at  Christmas  should  be 
cleared  with  dispatch,  so  that  the  needful  cleaning,  repairs,  or 
painting  may  be  done  thoroughly  before  the  house  is  want^. 

PLAKT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — Clerodendron  fallax  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  stoye 
plants,  and  is  best  raised  from  seed,  which  will  now  be  ripe,  and 
should  be  sown  at  once  in  small  pots,  the  plants  not  transplanting 
well.  Place  the  pots  in  a  shady  part  of  the  stove  until  the  seed- 
lings apj;)ear,  when  they  should  be  put  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
shifting  into  6-inch  pots  when  they  have  made  a  ^ir  of  leaves. 
They  must  be  kept  near  the  glass^  and  in  spring  shifted  into  8  or 
10-inch  pots.  Tney  thrive  well  m  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of 
leaf  soil  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  Old  plants  which  have 
ceased  blooming  may  have  the  shoots  shortened  back  a  little, 
which  will  induce  some  growth,  but  before  winter  they  must  be 
headedrback  rather  closely.  If  kept  warm  and  damped  with  the 
syring^B  eveir  evening  they  will  soon  break,  when  tney  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  the  ball  being  partially  reduced,  and  potted 
in  smaller  pots  for  the  winter.  Luciuia  gratissima  is  not  a  stove 
plant  and  not  exactly  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  it  does  best  in  an 
mtermediate  house  or  a  cool  stove.  The  plants  should  now  be 
afforded  plentj  of  light,  and  be  kept  rather  cool  and  well  venti- 
lated so  as  to  mduce  flowering,  for  if  kept  moist  and  warm  they 
will  continue  growing.  Too  much  water  must  not  be  given  at 
the  root,  and  by  subjecting  a  portion  of  the  plants  only  to  this 
treatment  at  present,  and  a  batch  later  on,  a  succession  of  bloom 
will  be  obtained.  Amaryllises  will  now  be  fast  completing  their 
growth  and  should  have  a  lessened  supply  of  water,  but  avoid 
anything  like  a  parching  dryness  at  the  roots.  The  evergreen 
kinds,  of  which  there  are  too  few,  must  have  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  foliage  fresh,  and  be  placed  in  a  light  airy  situation  in  a 
cool  stove  to  solidify  their  growth.  Winter-flowering  Begonias 
must  not  suffer  by  want  of  pot  room,  yet  afford  sufficient  soil  to 
secure  a  good  growth  with  healthy  foliage,  assisting  plants  that 
are  required  to  flower  in  small  pots  with  weak  li(|uid  manure 
frequently.  Euphorbias  that  have  been  placed  some  time  in  cooler 
quarters  must  not  remain  too  lon^  or  the  roots  will  suffer,  par- 
ticularly if  the  watering  be  excessive,  in  which  case  they  will  be 
of  little  value.  They  should  have  a  house  or  pit  with  plenty  of 
air  and  all  the  light  practicable.  Poinsettias  should  not  be  kept 
too  long  in  frames  or  pits,  or  they  will  when  moved  to  warmer 
and  drier  quartora  lose  the  lower  leaves.  They  with  the  Euphor- 
bias should  have  a  night  temperature  of  about  55°.  Ixoras  that 
have  been  employed  in  conservatory  decoration  must  be  returned 
to  the  stoye— placed  in  the  warmest  nart,  cutting  off  all  their 
old  flowers.  Medinilla  magnifica  shoulcl  now  be  kept  ratlier  drier 
and  have  a  lieht  airy  situation,  ceasing  to  syringe  overhead.  Cle- 
rodendron Baifouri  and  BoagaLaviUea  glabra  which  have  been  for 
a  time  in  cooler  quarters  must  be  returned  to  the  stove,  but  the 
coolest  and  most  airy  part  should  be  selected,  and  water  should  be 
gradually  withheld,  yet  not  so  as  to  destroy  the  foliage  pre- 
maturely, .^chyxianthuses  coming  into  flower  must  be  well  at- 
tended to  with  water,  especially  those  grown  in  baskets,  or  the 
flowers  will  be  of  short  continuance.  Any  yarieties  of  Grloxinias 
it  is  desired  to  increase  should  have  the  leaves  inserted  four  or 
more  around  the  sides  of  a  6-inch  pot  well  drained  and  filled  with 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  with  half  an  inch  of  sand  upon  the  surface. 
Any  scarce  sorts  may  have  the  leaf  laid  flat  on  the  surface,  jpre- 
viously  severing  the  midrib  three  parts  through  on  the  underside, 
placing  a  pebble  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  over  each  incision. 
See  that  the  plants  that  have  ceased  fiowering  are  not  dried 
off  too  quickly,  but  are  afforded  light,  air,  and  the  requisite 
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wArmth  until  the  growth  is  completed.    Similar  remarks  apply  to 
Achimenes. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Groea,  London,  N. — Catalogue  of 
Buibt,  CameiliaSj  ^c, 

T.  Bonjard  &  Sons,  Maiditone,  Kent. — Select  LiH^of  Eyaetnthe 
and  ^ihtr  Bwihe, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editors" 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  nbver  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Referekcbs  (J.  S.), — The  writings  to  which  you  refer  are  soattered  orer 
a  long  period.  See  page  IfiB,  voL  xxix.,and  page  398,  toL  xxxil.,  as  examples 
of  yrlax  you  require. 

CARPBT  beds  in  Battersea  PABK  (/.  r,  HunHngdAn).~Vie  hare  aeon 
the  beds  to  which  you  refer,  and  have  admired  their  chasteneas  and  general 
high  finish.    Your  suggestion  Bhall  have  our  attention. 

Grapes  SHAinLEB  {A  Young  Gardener).— Tha  shoulder  of  Trov^ren  Fron- 
tignan  is  seriously  shanked,  the  leaf  of  Mrs.  Pince  much  scorched,  and  the 
berries,  what  few  of  them  that  have  set,  spotted.  In  all  probability  the  roots 
of  the  Vines  are  in  a  bad  state,  owing  either  to  stagnant  or  othervdse  unsuit- 
arble  soil ;  and  we  also  think  that  you  have  kept  the  house  too  close  and  moist, 
and  the  tempemture  genoraUy  too  low,  the  Trov^ran  Frontignan  thriving 
best  in  what  is  known  as  Muscat  heat.  You  cannot  arrest  the  decay  of  the 
present  crop,  but  you  may  improve  the  condition  of  the  Vines  and^bave 
better  results  in  future  years.  Presuming  that  the  vinery  is  heated  we  advise 
you  to  keep  up  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  66°  with  a  proportionate 
rise  during  the  day,  giving  also  abundance  of  afr,  and  not  entirely  closing 
the  bouse  at  night.  This  will  aooelerate  the  ripening  of  tlie  Qnpes  and 
promote  the  maturation  of  the  wood.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut  we  should 
renovate  the  border  by  first  draining  it  wdll  and  then  removing  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  old  soil,  which  is  probably  sour,  and  applying  fresh  soil  to  the 
roots.  The  best  soil  is  turfy  loam,  but  it  is  noc  always  procurable,  and  it  is 
wen  to  remember  that  good  Grapes  can  be  grown  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
provided  it  is  well  drained  and  in  a  fertile  state.  If  cruslied  bones,  a  bushel 
to  each  cartload,  or  wood  ashes,  or  charred  vegetable  refuse,  also  a  little  soot, 
can  be  mixed  with  the  soil  they  will  greatly  miprove  it.  Raise  as  many  of 
the  roots  of  tbe  Vines  as  you  can  without  injury,  and  cover  them  4  or  i  inches 
deep,  placing  a  heavy  top^ressing  of  rich  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  border. 
If  you  can  do  this  quickly  while  the  foliage  is  still  green  you  can  induce  the 
formation  of  fresh  roots  before  winter,  espscially  if  you  keep  the  house  warm, 
close,  and  moist,  so  as  to  preserve  the  foliage  as  long  as  possible.  If  you  can- 
not renovate  the  border  early  in  the  autumn  you  may  do  it  in  fine  weather 
after  the  Vines  have  been  pruned.  First  secure  healthy  root-action,  and 
then  carry  out  the  instructions  as  to  temperature,  ventilation,  &€.,  that  are 
given  in  *'Work  for  the  Week,"  and  you  will  succeed  in  your  attempts  to 
grow  good  Grapes. 

FRBEiKa  Porrrao  Boil  of  Worh^C^.  r.).— The  most  certain  method 
is  to  subject  it  to  heat— char  it  lightly  over  a  good  fire  or  heat  it  upon  iron 
plates  over  a  fire,  but  not  so  highly  as  to  bum  it ;  or  the  compoet  some  time 
before  it  is  used  for  potting  may  be  turned  over  in  layers  of  about  8  inches 
thick,  sprinkling  each  layer  with  soot  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  twentieth 
of  that  of  the  compost,  and  turning  it  over  in  about  a  week.  Lime  water  may 
also  be  applied,  which  will  drive  the  worms  from  the  compost.  A  peck  of 
lime  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  stirred  well  up,  allowing  to  stand  forty-eigbt 
hours,  and  then  saturating  the  soil  with  the  clear  lime  water.  The  soil  will 
require  to  be  placed  in  a  shed  to  dry  some  time  before  ua^  as  it  does  not 
answer  to  pot  plants  in  wet  soil. 

AMARYLLIS  TREATMENT  (  W.  J/.).— They  shoold  be  moved  to  a  light  airy 
situation  in  tiie  stove,  keeping  them  moderately  supplied  with  water.  8ee 
notes  in  this  week's  •*  Work."  They  will  fiower  next  spring  or  early  summer 
provided  the  growths  be  well  matured.  Turfy  yellow  loam  with  a  fifth  of 
weU-decayed  manure  will  grow  them  well,  good  drainage  being  afforded. 

Wn^TERIKG    ALLAMAKDAS,    CLER0DE17DR0N8,   AND  BOUGAINTILLBAS 

(/rfnn).--They  are  deciduous,  losing  their  leares  in  winter,  and  should  now 
have  the  supplies  of  water  gradually  lessened,  and  when  the  leaves  fall  afford 
no  more  than  to  keep  the  wood  plump.  Prune  in  Felnnary,  removing  tbe 
weak  wood,  cutting  the  Allamandas  and  Bougainvilleas  back  to  two  joints 
if  the  plants  are  as  large  as  desired,  or  shcnrtening  the  strong  shoots  so  as  to 
induce  shoots  for  the  (WTering  of  the  trelUs.  The  Glerodendrons  must  not 
have  more  than  the  weak  shoots  thinned,  and  any  of  the  unripe  points  of  the 
long  last-year  growths  shortened  to  firm  wood.  Turfy  loam,  with  a  fifth 
part  of  well- decayed  mantue,  will  grow  tliem  perfiectly. 

Prtjkwo  Passiploras  (/(irtn).— Pmne  them  in  spring  or  before  they 
commence  growth,  cutting  back  the  side  shoots  to  within  two  or  three  joinU 
of  their  base,  and  any  shoots  required  for  extension  should  be  cut  back  to 
firm  well-ripened  wood.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  the  current  shoots, 
some  few  producing  cymes  of  flowers  from  the  old  wood,  as  P.  princeps  and 
P.  Madonna. 

Climbers  for  Greenhouse  {An  Old  SubKriber).—'\VB  presume  you 
require  them  for  the  roof  or  rafters.  Habrothamnus  fascicularis,  Jasminum 
grnndiflorum,  Kennedya  inophylla  floribunda,  ^Passiflora  Impt^ratric^ 
Bogteie,  *Tecoma  jasminoides  splendens,  and  *TacBonia  insignis ;  ^Roee 
Kartehal  Niel,  *Ctemati8  Lucie  Lemoine,  *Lapageria  rosea,  Rhynchosper- 
mum  jasminoides.  Plumbago  capensis,  *Mandevilla  suaveolens.  Those 
marked  with  a  star  are  the  most  suitable  for  roofs,  the  others  for  pillars  or 
short  rafters. 

Select  phloxes  (7.  Pennon).— The  following  will  probably  suit  you. 


but  to  do  well  they  require  liberal  treatment :— Jessie  Laird,  D.  P.  I^drd, 
Croix  d*Henneur,  Souvenir  de  Berryer,  Mrs.  Balfour,  William  Blair,  Madame 
Marie  Saiaon,  Boi  des  Roses,  Mons.  Hodc,  Madame  Lodonette,  Lamartin^ 
and  Lothair. 

LiLiiTM  Al'RATCM  KOt  EZPAKDmo  (/*.  IT.).— We  do  not  think  the  slight 
shade  from  the  Pear  tree  will  aocouut  for  the  buds  not  opening,  but  should 
attribute  it  either  to  the  drought  at  the  early  part  ot  August,  which,  for 
want  of  a  surface  dressing,  destroyed  the  stem  roots  ;  or  the  potions  of  cow 
dung,  one-third  to  two-thirds  water,  having  caused  tlie  roots  to  decay.  Tbm 
fungus  on  the  Elm  stump  is  Bphoerla  mammillaris. 

CLEMATIS  Jackmanni  MILDEWED  (/(frm).— This  is  a  result  of  the  lato 
drought— dryness  at  the  roots.  Water  copiously  at  the  roots  in  dry  weather 
and  overhead  before  flowering,  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  for  the 
destroction  of  the  mildew.  Clematises  are  not  particularly  subject  to  fun- 
goid attacks. 

Marbchal  Kiel  Rose  not  TRRrvnro  {J.  V.  if.).— Tbe  Rose  planted 
in  March  and  allowed  to  flower  freely  the  i«me  season  has  become  eiduuistcd. 
It  ought  to  have  been  cut  back  for  the  pmrpose  of  encouraging  tbe  growth 
of  young  wood.  Keep  the  plant  healthy  by  watering  it  as  required  ajid 
syringing,  and  early  in  the  spring  prune  it  rather  severely,  and  you  will 
probably  obtain  healthy  growth. 

Wasps  Batiko  Grapes  (C/.  ir.).~-Stretch  the  hexagon  netting  made 
by  Haythora  of  Nottingham  over  the  openings  of  your  ventilatorB,  and  so 
exclude  the  ynspB  from  Uie  Grapes.  You  may  obtain  the  netttog  direct 
from  tlie  maker  or  through  any  nnrsaryman. 

Protbctwo  Pears  prom  Wabpb  aed  flies  (^.).— There  are  two  ways- 
in  which  this  can  be  thoroughly  done— etttaer  erect  a  light  ftramewerk  of 
timber  over  tlie  pyramidal  trees  and  stretch  some  of  Haythom's  hexagon 
netting  over  it,  or  tie  a  looee  bag  of  ganae  over  each  fruit.  The  netting 
is  altogether  preferable,  because  you  can  more  readily  watch  the  progreea 
of  the  fruit.  We  consider  tliis  the  best  of  all  garden  netting,  excluding 
as  it  does  insects  as  well  as  birds  from  fruit,  and  it  is  very  durable,  lasting 
nine  or  ten  years  with  care. 

TRANSPLANTTKG  Ptramidal  Fruit  TREES  (/rffw).— They  may  be  re- 
moved as  early  as  September,  removing  thefa- leaves  at  the  same  time,  but,  of 
oonrse,  you  would  not  touch  the  roots  of  a  tree  till  its  crop  of  fruit  wns 
gatherwl,  and  some  sorts  require  to  bang  much  later  than  that. 

Various  (/drm).— Cherries  for  a  suooession  are  Early  Purple  Gean,  Mc^y 
Duke,  Governor  Wood,  Elton,  Kentish,  and  Morello.  The  best  red  Raspberry 
is  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  white  so  called  is  YeUow  Antwerp.  The  good- 
ness of  Asparagus  depends  solely  upon  culture.  Procure  strong  roots  of  tbe 
sort  common  to  gardens,  such  as  respectable  nurserjrmen  supply,  afford  it 
high  culture,  and  you  will  have  what  yon  require.  The  Ivy,  if  kept  within 
moderate  bounds,  will  not  injure  the  ^m  tree. 

Teooma  RADrcAKS  MAJOR  NOf  Flowbriho  (A.  B.).— BnooutBge  tbe 
formation  of  stout  shoots  by  a  jndidons  system  of  pinching  and  pruning-- 
Keep  the  shoots  well  apart,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  pf  light  and  air  amon^g' 
them.  Let  your  plant  have  ample  space  to  ramble,  and  you  will  in  due  course 
be  rewarded  vrith  rich  bold  flower  clusters.  The  most  flowers  we  ever  sa^ 
of  this  upon  a  single  plant  were  obtained  by  letting  the  growth  run  wild 
along  the  top  of  a  wall. 

Roses  Mildewed  (/(Mn).— Encourage  new  strong  growths  by  giving: 
liquid  manure  to  the  roots  plentifully  and  scatter  flowers  of  sulphur  upotx 
the  aflected  foliage,  renewing  it  again  and  again  if  washed  off  by  raixa 
before  a  curs  is  effected.  The  malformation  of  the  flowers  is,  we  tliink,  aia 
indication  of  debility.  Well  shortra  and  thin  the  wood  at  the  time  of  prun- 
ing, and  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  rich  manure  to  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible. 

Maturino  Gloxixias  {A.  A.  1/.).— Phuse  tbe  plants  on  the  shelf  of  a  oool 
stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  and  water  them  just  suflSdentiy  to  prevent  the- 
foliage  flagging.  The  leaves  will  gradually  decayi  when  the  pots  may  \» 
placed  tn  any  dark  place  having  a  temperature  of  about  45°.  The  plants 
that  are  now  showing  flowers  must  be  watered  r^ularly.  They  should  be- 
grown  in  a  house  where  the  minimum  tempemtore  is  not  below  60°.  When 
they  have  ceased  flowering  gradually  reduce  the  water  supply  and  mator*- 
the  corma  as  tJbofe  descrited. 

Ferks  in  Rooms  {ConeUmt  AnMfer).— Pbuits  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  witL 
continue  fresh  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  window  of  a  Uvlug-room,  espe- 
cially if  the  plants  arc  shaded  from  the  sun  and  are  copiously  watered. 
They  will  be  further  refreshed  by  placing  them  outdoors  during  an  occa- 
sional gentle  shower.  If  no  rain  falls  sprinkle  them  once  a  week  through 
the  rose  of  a  watering  pot,  so  as  to  keep  the  ftonds  free  from  dust.  A 
window  havhig  a  nortii  aspect  would  be  a  suitable  positicm  for  the  piaats* 
The  seal  must  never  be  dry. 

Grapes  Crack ivq  ( W.  DUudale).— The  cause  of  your  Grapes  eracUng  Is 
an  undue  quantity  of  water  at  the  roots  afterthey  are  colouring  or  approach- 
ing ripeness.  Never  let  your  Vine  roots  suffer  by  want  of  water  while  tiie 
berries  are  swelling,  and  when  they  are  fully  grown  keep  the  border  rather 
dry  till  the  fruit  is  cut.  Let  there  be  no  mistake,  however,  about  the 
watering,  but  when  it  is  done  always  let  it  be  thorough.  If  you  cannot 
give  and  withhold  water  at  will,  then  cut  down  your  Muscat  Champion  and 
replace  it  with  a  Black  Hamburgh. 

CUTTIKO  AKD  PRBSBRTINO  BVBRLASTniO  FLOWERS  (/*.  R.  />.,  Oard^, 
—Cut  off  the  flowers  when  they  are  not  more  than  half  open,  tie  them  u]> 
in  small  bunches,  and  suspend  upon  a  line  in  a  cool  dry  shed,  and  when 
thoroughly  dry  keep  them  in  a  box  or  drawer  to  preserve  them  from  dust, 
and  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  damp.  Xeranthcmums  are  best  dried 
in  a  dark  closet,  and  afterwards  kept  from  the  light  till  required  for  use.  as 
they  are  apt  to  lose  colour.  The  same  precaution  may  be  adopted  in  drying 
your  Helidirysnms  and  Rhodanthes  should  you  experience  any  difDculty  in 
fixing  the  colours. 

Fuchsia  Flower  Tube  split  <£!oor).— Splitting  of  the  tubes  usually 
arises  from  the  atmosphere  being  too  moist  or  from  moisture  coming  in 
contact  with  the  flower,  and  often  follows  a  period  of  very  bright  weather, 
and  as  a  rule  is  confined  to  the  white-sepalled  varieties,  especially  those  of 
robust  growth.  There  is  no  remedy  but  more  imiformity  of  temperatuie 
and  atmospheric  moisture. 

Storing  vegetable  marrows  (F.  J.  /.).— They  should  be  cut  as  soon 
as  the  rind  becomes  hard  and  yellow.  Choose  a  dry  day  for  collecting  tfaem» 
and  store  them  away  in  any  dry  but  not  very  warm  place. 

LIQUID  Manure  for  Robes  (£.  B.).—You  may  use  guano  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  to  twenty  gallons  cf  water.    Soot  also  makes  a  good  application  at  the 
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nte  of  a  peck  to  thirty  galloiu  of  water ;  but  liquid  manures,  good  as  thev 
are,  do  not  oompeoflate  for  efficient  manuxings  and  snrftoe  drenings  of  rl<m 
material.  These,  with  thorough  waterings  in  dry  weather,  produce  good 
Boees  and  good  foliage. 

DKKN8T.«lxriA  DAYALUOIDBS  YoUKon  (i2.  J9.)^Ton  do  not  state  the 
nature  of  the  particulars  required.  Perhaps  the  following  extract  from 
Yeitoh's  catalogue,  psge  SS,  1877,  will  affcrd  you  the  desired  information  :— 
«*  For  this  splendid  Pern  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  J.  R.  Young,  Esq., 
of  Sydney,  K£.W.,  with  whose  name  it  is  associated.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Hew  HebridoB,  of  rery  robust  habit  and  yigorous  growth.  The  xhizome  is 
craeirfng ;  the  fronds  are  of  noble  proportions,  attaining  a  length  of  10  feet 
suod  upwards,  and  hare  stout  erect  or  sub-erect  stipes,  quite  smooth,  rounded 
<m  one  side,  and  flattened  on  the  opposite  or  upper  side  with  a  furrow  run> 
jdng  along  the  entirs  length.  The  lealiy  porticm  of  the  frond  is  arching, 
U-  and  tripinnate,  broadlylauoeoJate,  and  acuminate.  The  pinn«B  are  sessile 
cr  sotaeessiie,  spreading.  The  rachides  furrowed  on  the  upper  side  like  the 
stipe.  The  pinnules  are  finely  cut  and  of  alight  cheerful  green.'  The  aspect 
of  the  whole  frond  is  rery  airy  and  graceful.  It  is  a  grand  Fern  for  a  warm 
conrerratoxy.  F<»r  a  central  subject  in  grouping,  where  bold  and  spreading 
foliage  is  required,  it  will  be  found  a  great  aoqniaition  to  our  deoocative 
,  and  as  an  exhibition  Fern  it  wUl  be  invidaabJe." 


BonjBR  VOE  HKATUia  (W.  W.  ir.).>-We  cannot  adiise  yon.  Consult 
flome  practical  gardeners  in  your  neighboortiood  or  some  laqge  nuxseiymen. 

Otstbrs  iSfmth  HanU).—yre  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Acta. 

NAins  OP  Fruit  <,R,  r.).— Galebasse  Orosse.  Let  us  know  what  soil  it 
crows  on,  and  where,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  suggest  a  cause  for  the  fun- 
goid Attack.    (  W.  wd/i<ivAam).— Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 

JSamsb  of  Plants  (Jamut  Shearer),—!,  £mpetmm  nigrum ;  9,  Achillea 
HilleCoiium ;  8,  ditto ;  4,  Bquiaetum  arvense ;  6,  Caucalis  Ajitbriscus;  6,  Galium 
«parixie.  {0. 0, 8.). — 1,  Saponaria  olllclnalis ;  2,  Lobelia  sp. ;  3,  M^lotus  leu- 
cantha;  4,  Pbygellus  capensis.  (TVpo.).— Abutilon  Darwinii  tessellatum. 
The  Begonia  is,  wo  think,  B.  nitida,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  a 
einc^le  pip.  (TT.  R,). — ^We  caimot  identify  from  leaves  only.  (Rev.  Dr. 
J*.  J7.).— We  think  it  is  Ck>rdyline  indivisa.  (/.  ^aie).— 1,  Pteris  mou- 
stroaa;  S,P.  cretica,  var.  albo-Iiueata;  3,  P.  cretica ;  4,  Asplenium  fecundnm  ; 
•fi,  Aidiantnmpubesoens ;  6,  Aspidium  falcatum ;  7,  Adiantum  cuneatum. 

THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTBY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE   CHBONICLE. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  RYE. 

This  hu  always  been  a  crop  of  importance  not  only  in  this 
country  bnt  abroad.  In  many  continental  states  it  is  almost  the 
only  crop  grown.  In  parts  of  Bussia,  Hungary,  and  other 
conntriee,  and  in  some  of  these  districts  abroad,  it  enters  largely 
into  consumption  as  food  for  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  but  it 
makes  coarse  dark  flour,  and  is  deficient  in  nutritious  properties 
as  compared  with  that  of  wheat.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  in 
this  eonntiy  made  into  meal  with  barley,  Ac.,  where  the  price  of 
the  grain  makes  it  profitable  in  admixture;  but  since  we  have 
had  such  large  importations  of  Indian  com  it  is  not  often  that 
ihe  price  will  enable  it  to  compete  with  Indian  com  as  a  feeding 
material  for  cattle,  pigs,  drc.  At  present  rye  is  chiefly  used  for 
aowing  to  produce  an  early  fodder  crop ;  and  upon  the  large  stock 
larms,  where  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  maintained,  it  is  of  the 
vitmoat  consequence  to  provide  a  good  supply  of  early  food  in  the 
spring,  and  particularly  in  those  seasons  where  there  is  a  partial 
or  serious  failure  of  the  root  crops.  As  soon  as  this  failure  can 
be  ascertained,  which  is  usually  soon  after  harvest,  it  is  well  to 
look  forward  and  provide  for  scarcity  in  the>pring  by  sowing  a 
good  breadth  of  rye  to  fold  off  with  sheep.  It  not  only  provides 
for  them  in  the  spring,  but  the  land>fter  rye  is  fed  off  is  left  in 
the  best  state  for  the  growth  of  roots  to  follow,  our  own  ex- 
perience of  this  matter  being  that  Swedes  and  common  turnips 
«re  both  more  sure  to  take  and  certain  to  plant  regularly  after  the 
zye  crop  than  after  a  long  winter  fiillow.  When  fed  by  sheep 
eating  cake,  Ac,  the  land  will  not  require  any  further  manuring 
for  the  root  crop,  especially  if  it  is  a  kind  soil  suitable  for  the 
jprowth  of  roots.  It  is  advisable  at  sowing  time  to  ascertain  as 
near  as  possible  the  acreage  required,  and  to  sow  no  more  than 
can  be  consumed  within  a  given  time.  If  it  is  required  for  soiling 
horses  and  cattle  it  will  only  be  in  season  for  about  fourteen  or 
sixteen  days  before  the  trifolinm  will  be  ready  for  feeding ;  but 
when  the  rye  is  required  for  hurdling  off  for  sheep  it  can  be  com- 
menced ten  or  twelve  days  earlier  than  for  cutting  up  to  feed 
animals  at  the  stalls. 

Upon  the  home  farm  the  growth  of  rye  will  often  have  to  be 
considered  in  quite  another  way  now  straw  is  so  dear.  Bye  may 
be  sown  unusually  early  in  the  autunm  and  receive  a  liberal 
dressing  of  guano,  say  2  cwt.  per  acre  at  the  time  of  sowing,  or  a 


dressing  of  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Febraary  or  March,  so 
that  not  only  the  heaviest  but  the  earliest  crop  may  be  obtained. 
The  produoe,  instead  of  being  used  as  food  for  stock,  may  be 
reserved  for  the  sake  of  the  straw,  and  may  remain  until  it  comes 
into  ear.  This  it  will  do  in  ordinary  seasons  on  kind  land  under 
the  before-named  treatment  about  the  first  week  in  May.  It  may 
then  be  out  and  tied  into  sheaves  and  set  np  on  one-third  of  the 
land,  when  the  other  two-thirds  may  be  cultivated  and  sown  witii 
mangold,  carrots,  Swedes,  Ac,  the  rest  of  the  land  being  finished 
off  when  the  sheaved  rye  has  been  carted  and  stored  away  for  use 
as  straw  only.  It  may,  however,  be  carted  loose  somewhat  earlier 
and  partially  dried  in  order  to  make  liay  of,  like  the  Americans  do 
with  wild  oats,  and  in  this  way  it  makes  capital  fodder  if  not  too 
much  heated  in  stack. 

Bye  is  usually  grown  upon  poor  sandy  or  gravelly  land,  and  it 
pays  very  well  to  harvest  the  crop,  as  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  it  for  sowing ;  but  it  should  be  drilled  and  hoed  if  the  land  is 
subject  to  weeds,  because  it  does  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale  if  the 
sample  contains  the  seeds  of  weeds.  It  may,  however,  be  grown 
upon  the  better  sorts  of  land,  when  it  will  pay  well  as  a  cereal 
crop,  especially  if  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  crop  of  stubble  turnips 
after  the  rye  is  harvested,  for  it  not  only  comes  ripe  a  fortnight 
before  the  wheat  crop,  but  on  good  land  it  will  yield  a  large  pro- 
duce, the  value  of  the  grain  being  generally  higher  in  price  than 
barley  for  grinding  purposes.  The  preparation  of  the  land  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  because  the  succeeding  crop  being  of 
necessity  put  in  immediately  after  the  rye  is  cut,  it  is  therefore 
essential  that  the  land  should  be  perfectly  free  from  oouch  grass 
at  seed  time.  It  often  happens  that  there  are  only  a  few  bunches 
of  giasa  to  be  seen,  which  should  be  forked  out  before  ploughing, 
as  it  saves  the  expense  of  more  ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  Ac., 
and  also  saves  time,  for  it  is  very  important  that  rye  should  be 
sown  early ;  and  as  it  generally  follows  a  wheat  crop  it  may  then 
be  put  in  immediately  the  land  is  cleared  of  wheat.  The  quantity 
of  seed  requited  is  from  three  to  four  bushels  per  acre  when  the 
crop  is  intended  for  early  cattle  food ;  but  from  two  to  three 
bushels  is  quite  Plough  when  the  rye  is  to  remain  and  harvest 
the  grain  if  the  land  is  in  good  heart  and  condition.  It  ia  also 
very  desirable  that  the  seed  sample  should  be  dean  and  free  Irom 
the  seeds  of  weeds,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  for  generally 
speaking  no  cereal  crop  is  taken  less  psina  with  by  the  farmers 
than  rye.  Although  rye  will  succeed  well  on  very  poor  soil  if 
properly  tilled  and  manured  for,  stiU  it  is  best  sown  where  the 
climate  is  diy  and  warm,  and  is  therefore  not  often  grown  in  cold, 
late,  and  exposed  districts,  because  oats  would  answer  better  and 
produce  a  more  valuable  crop  in  backward  situations  and  high 
altitudes.  If  grown  under  such  circumstances  for  feeding  pur- 
poses rye  would  come  too  late,  as  the  chief  value  of  the  crop 
depmds  upon  its  adaptation  for  early  feeding. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  rye — ^the  common  or  ordinary  sort,  which 
is  usually  met  with  in  the  market,  and  the  Giant  or  St.  John's-day 
rye  as  it  was  called  when  it  was  first  introduced  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago.  The  common  sort  is  a  small  and  thin  grain,  whereas 
the  Giant  rye  is  a  much  longer  and  stronger  grain,  being  stouter 
in  sample  and  particularly  distinguished  by  a  roundness  or  plump- 
ness on  the  back  of  the  grain.  The  Giant  rye  is  also  stronger 
and  earlier  in  growth,  with  longer  and  stouter  straw,  but  it  is  not 
considered  so  hardy  as  the  common  sort,  and  therefore  not  so  well 
suited  for  poor  land  and  exposed  situations.  It  is,  however,  worth 
notice  on  account  of  its  productive  qualities,  and  will  yield  a 
heavier  bulk  of  fodder  to  cut  up  for  cattle  at  the  earliest  period ; 
it  should,  however,  be  sown  earlier  than  ordinary  rye  to  obtain 
the  full  advantage  of  the  sort.  The  grain,  being  larger  than  com- 
mon, will  necessitate  a  full  allowance  ot  seed ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  lodging  and  twisting  of  such  a  bulky  produoe  it  wiU  be 
desirable,  when  the  crop  is  intended  to  be  harvested  for  the  gn^ain, 
that  it  should  be  drilled  at  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  It  will 
stand  up  much  better,  and  be  more  likely  to  yield  a  fuU  crop  of 
the  most  valuable  grain  and  give  a  full  crop  of  long  reedy  straw, 
so  valuable  at  the  present  time  for  various  purposes  either  for  use 
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or  sale.  This  sort  of  ije,  when  drilled  at  the  wide  distance, 
offers  a  capital  opportimity  for  being  seeded  in  the  months  of 
Febmarj  or  March  with  broad  clover.  The  best  plan  of  so  doing 
is  to  sow  the  cloyer  seed  and  hand-hoe  or  horse-hoe  between  the 
rye,  which  will  effectually  bury  the  seed  and  preyent  the  necessity 
of  harrowing  or  rolling ;  and  this  is  important  with  a  crop  like 
rye,  which  makes  snch  an  early  leafy  plant  in  the  spring.  The 
object  of  seedmg  with  broad  clover  is  a  valuable  one,  and  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  often  carried  out  with  early  white  oats. 
By  reaping  the  com  above  the  clover  as  soon  as  the  com  is  carted 
away  the  clover  in  ordinary  seasons  will  make  quick  growth,  so 
mucn  so  that  in  many  seasons  we  hare  cut  up  for  foddering  a 
heavy  produce  down  to  the  first  week  in  November  without  injuiy 
to  the  clover  plant  in  the  following  summer. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hone  Labour  will  still  be  employed  in  carting  the  com  and  pulse 
crops  to  the  stack  or  barn.  At  intervals,  however,  other  work 
must  be  found  for  them,  and  this  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
style  or  system  of  farming  adopted.  If  the  ordmary  four-course 
rotation  of  cropping  is  pursued  it  will  be  wise,  seeing  that  stubble 
turnips  will  be  seldom  sown,  to  go  on  with  the  autumn  tillage  of 
com  stubbles  upon  land  coming  in  for  root  crops  next  season. 
This  will  be  necessary  upon  the  mixed  soils,  which  are  often  more 
or  less  infested  with  couch  grass ;  but  on  many  of  the  chalk-hill 
farms  in  various  counties,  and  also  upon  some  of  the  light-land 
farms  not  given  to  couch,  the  horses  will  be  employed  in  laying 
out  farmyard  dung  upon  the  lea  ground  intended  for  wheat.  It 
is,  however,  sometimes  imagined  that  laying  out  and  spreading 
dung  thus  early  that  it  loses  some  of  its  properties,  but  on  chemical 
analysis  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case,  and  it  then  becomes  a 
question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  best  to  proceed  and  plough  in 
the  dung  without  further  delay.  This  must,  however,  m  a  busy 
time  like  harvest,  be  a  question  of  opportunity,  for  such-like  work 
in  fine  weather  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  stacking  the 
com  crops. 

The  odd  horse  or  horses  Mrill  still  be  required  in  hone-hoeing 
the  late  tumips  and  carting  of  green  fodder  daily  for  Uie  horses, 
cattle,  and  pigs ;  and  in  case  proper  foresight  has  been  used  the 
green  fodder  of  the  home  farm  will  be  available  for  a  long  time 
yet.  Although  the  second  growth  of  clover  will  be  rather  old 
and  dry,  the  other  crops  provided,  such  as  late  vetches  and  oats 
mixed,  spring-sown  tnfolium,  and  the  third  cutting  of  lucerne, 
will  each  in  turn  be  found  in  good  condition  for  soiling  cattle  and 
horses  at  the  stalls. 

Hand  Labour  will  still  be  employed  principally  in  harvest  work, 
for  although  in  the  early  districts  uie  wheat  will  have  been  stacked 
and  the  ricks  thatched,  the  barley  will  still  require  attention,  and 
be  cut  and  tied  into  sheaves  or  carted  as  loose  com  according  to 
the  condition  and  growth  of  the  straw.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  barl^  so  laid  and  tyristed  and  so  broken  by  storms  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  and  probably  impossible,  to  cut  with  the  machine 
and  tie  into  sheaves.  We  have,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to 
cut  it  with  the  scythe  or  fagging  hook,  whichever  may  be  safest, 
to  avoid  cutting  off  the  ears  of  com,  and  harvest  it  as  loose  com. 
Much  of  the  oat  crop  is  found  to  be  in  some  districts  in  tiie  same 
laid  and  twisted  condition,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly  as 
circumstances  may  require.  At  an^  rate,  it  seems  advisable  in 
such  a  storz^  harvest  as  we  have  mtherto  experienced  to  put  up 
ricks  in  the  fields  where  the  com  has  grown,  in  order  that  a  larger 
extent  of  land  may  be  cleared  of  the  crop  in  the  shortest  time 
and  secured  in  the  best  condition.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  barley,  for  it  cannot  take  much  rain  after  being  cut  without 
injuiy  to  the  grain  as  malting  barley. 

Upon  the  home  farm  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
pasture  and  park  lands,  and,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  the 
crass  and  weeds  which  are  often  found  in  patches  after  the  cattle 
have  been  feeding  during  the  summer  should  now  be  cut  over 
with  the  scythe,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  immediately  raked  up 
and  carried  away  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  cattle  by  their  eat- 
ing the  heads  of  grass  seed  which  may  happen  to  be  ergoted. 
There  are  various  weeds  which  if  not  carried  away  as  fast  as  cut 
will  leave  the  seeds.  We  have  especially  noticed  in  different  dry 
pastures  the  yellow-flowered  ragwort,  which  is  the  worst  weed 
we  know  of.  It  sheds  its  seed  m  a  most  extraordinaiy  manner, 
and  more  than  any  other  weed  will  b«  well  described  by  the  old 
lines, "  That  one  year*s  seeding  makes  seven  years'  weedm^."  It 
is  also  necessary  in  some  meadows,  particularly  those  which  re- 
quire to  be  drained,  that  the  rushes  will  now  be  strong  and  should 
be  cut  down  and  carried  away  for  Uttering  of  cattle  and  pigs. 
This  will  weaken  the  mshes  and  give  a  better  chance  for  the  after- 
grass to  grow,  and  a  better  opportunity  for  the  cattle  to  feed 
upon  it. 

The  shepherd  will  now  be  required  to  give  particular  attention 
to  the  sheep  which  have  been  recently  purchased,  as  they  often 
fall  lame  from  foot  rot  in  consequence  of  driving  to  and  from  the 
sheep  fairs,  and  in  treating  them  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  them 
every  day  and  dress  the  feet  as  fast  as  the  disease  appears,  and 
after  applying  the  usual  remedies  the  animals  should  be  allowed 


to  stand  for  several  hours  by  themselves  in  a  pen  littered  with 
clean  dry  straw. 

CHICKENS  DYING. 

In  answer  to  "  Twelve- years  Reader,"  we  rear  many 
hundreds  of  chickens.  We  do  not  lose  two  per  cent.  For  four 
days  they  are  under  the  hen.  The^  are  then  put  out  on  the  graa^ 
the  hen  being  under  a  rip.  The  birds  are  fed  on  groats,  ground 
oats,  bread  and  milk,  cnopped  egg,  and  boiled  greaves.  They 
always  do  well.  Failure  is  the  exception,  at  intervals  of  some 
years.  This,  of  course,  assumes  they  are  not  provided  with  or 
tempted  with  food  sufficiently  poisonous  to  cause  death.  Young 
chickens  are  not  to  be  benefited  b^  nostrums.  It  is  very  nonsense 
to  suppose  sufficient  knowledge  in  any  man  to  prescribe  for  a 
chicken.  You  have  made  a  connecting  link  between  two  centuries. 
In  the  last  century  the  administration  of  a  peppercorn  was  held 
to  be  a  sovereign  remedy.  The  sacrifice  of  a  cock  to^  Eecnlapius 
was  a  panacea,  and  in  our  own  time  we  have  heard  a  ^  wise  woman  " 
say,  that  for  a  dislocation  the  white  of  a  new-laid  egg  laid  on  with 
the  wing  feather  of  a  hen  was  a  remedy. 

Hatch  your  eggs  under  hens.  When  hatched  keep  them  a  few 
days  in  confinement,  then  put  the  hen  under  her  rip  on  the  graaSk 
Feed  the  young  on  breacT  and  milk,  soaked  greaves,  boiled  egg 
chopped  fine,  and  braised  com.  Thev  will  want  neither  help  nor 
medicine.  Observe  common-sense  rules.  If  the  previous  nieal  is 
not  eaten  give  no  more.  If,  in  spite  of  this  feedmg,  the  chickens 
still  droop,  give  them  stale  bread  steeped  in  strong  ale.  The  last 
we  believe  would  have  saved  all  your  chickens. 


DURHAM  COUNTY  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  &c. 

The  annual  Show  of  the  Durham  Agricultural  Association  was 
held  at  South  Shields  on  the  21st  and  22nd  inst.  An  excellent 
marquee  was  provided  for  the  poultry  and  Pigeons,  and  this 
proved  a  great  boon. 

Poultry  was  about  a  repetition  of  the  Ryhope  Show,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  birds  being  under  canvas  a  few  of  the  awards  were 
reversed. 

Pigeons  were  a  capital  entry,  almost  all  classes  being  well  filled, 
although  the  Carriers  were  to  some  extent  an  exception,  and 
Short-raced  Tumblers  had  no  entry.  Tumblers,  Long-raced,  were 
very  good.  Pouters  were  a  grand  class,  every  bird  deserving  a 
prize,  and  two  extra  prizes  were  awarded.  The  first,  second,  and 
third  were  Blues,  and  extra  second  and  third  Yellow  and  Red. 
Dra^foons  were  good  in  both  classes,  and  all  the  six  prizes  were 
earned  off  bv  the  Mansfield  loft.  In  Nuns  many  were  severely 
trimmed,  and  in  consequence  left  out  of  the  list.  Owls  were  a 
very  good  class  ;  first  and  second  Silver  English,  and  third  White 
African.  Turbits  were  an  uncommonly  go^  class,  almost  every 
bird  noticed,  and  the  prizes  awarded  to  Blues  and  Reds.  Barbs 
were  poor,  and  Jacobins  a  moderate  lot.  as  also  the  Fantails.  In 
Magpies  were  three  of  the  best  Reds  tnat  have  been  seen  in  the 
fancy.  The  Selling  classes  were  well  up  in  quality,  and  most  of 
the  birds  quickly  chuiged  hands. 

There  were  three  classes  of  JtabbiUf  the  best  being  the  Lop- 
ears,  and  one  of  Catt, 

roULTRY.— COCIIIN-CHIXA^I  And  1,  G.  H.  Proctor.  BRAHMA  P00TRA8. 
—Dart.-l  and  t,  Dr.  J.  Macrae.  Light,— I,  H.  W.  A  H.  King.  L  WUaon  aad 
Gowland.  8,  S.  Lucaa.  SPANISH.— 1,  R.  8.  Allen.  2  and  8,  T.  Newlanda. 
FOLANDS^l  and  8,  J.  Rawnidey.  t,K.SeweII.  GAU^—OtdrfatMoned.'-CoA. 
->1,  T.  Brown.  %  and  8,  M.  Borradale.  Black  Redt.—t,  WilM>n  &  Gowland.  % 
T.  Dodd.  ifrotpfi /2«d«.—l,  Q.  Holmes.  S,R.  Miller.  S,aVenables.  Awf  other 
«a;-<«(v^l,  O.  Matthews.  S,Q.  Holmes.  8,  B.  Usher.  HAMBUROHS.— &<rl(lfli- 
*pangledLr-\t  R.  Keenlcysidc.  %  J.  Bawnsley.  8, 0.  Holmes.  ailverspangled» 
— landSpJ.Bawnaley.  8,0.  Boon.  <7oM  aiwl  SUepr-penca^edL— 1,  T.  P.  Garrer. 
2 and 3.  J. Bawnsley.  8BLLLN0  CLASS.— 1, Q. Boon.  2, Q. Pounder.  JLT. New- 
lands,  jun.  MALAYS.— 1  and  %  R.  Hawkins.  8,  T.  Newlands,  Jtln.  FRKKCH. 
—1,  I>r.  J.  Macrae.  2  and  8,  J.  Newlandn.  DUCKS.— iSoM^M^-l.  O.  Pounder. 
Any  other  variety.— l^  F.  E.  Gibson.  2,  Wilson  ik  Qowland.  8,  J.  Henderson. 
BAKTAHS^^Ioct  A«l«.— land^J.A.Nelson.  8,  M.  Borradale.  Brown  Reds. 
—1  and  %  R.  Miller.  8,  W.  N.  Uudson.  Anj/  other  varietf^l,  J.  Duming.  2,  J. 
A.  Nelson.   8,  J.  Rawnsley. 

PIGEONS^-CABKIERS.— 1  and  2,  J.  Dye.  8,  T.  Gallon.  TUMBLERS.— 1,  T. 
Gallon.  2,  R.  Woodo.  8,  P.  Wilson.  POUTBRS.— 1  and  3.  J.  Gnthrie.  Extra  i, 
J.  E.  Crofts.  8  and  Extra  8,  J.  Dye.  DRAQOOKS.— ^/u«  or  Silver,r-l,  2,  and  S, 
R.  Woods.  Anv  other  colour.— l,W.  C.  Moody.  1,  S,  and  S,  R.  Woods.  NDNS. 
—1  and  2,  R.  Woods.  8,  R.  B.  Magee.  OWLS.— 1  and  2,  J.  Dye  8,  R.  Woods. 
TL-RBlTS.—laAd 2,  J. Dye.   8, T. Gallon.   BARBS.— land  2, E.U.  Stobbs.   S,W. 

F.  Clark.  Jacobiks.- 2  and  S.  W.  Dale.  8,  J.  E.  Crofts.  Faktailh.— 1.  J.  F. 
Loversidge.  2, T. Gallon.  3, E. H. Stobbs.  MAGPIES.— lauds, J. £. Crofts.  2, 
R.  Woods.     SWALIiOWS,  PRIESTS,  OR  TRUMPETERS.— 1,  W.  ChappeloW.     2, 

G.  Henderson,  P.  Wilson  AUTWERVH.—Low'/cuefU'-l  and  2,  J.  Kawaaley. 
Shori-/ace<L—\,J.SlewtLrU  2,  E.  H.  Stobbs.  8,  W.  Dale.  ANY  OTHER  YARISTT. 
— 1,  R.  Woods.  2,  P.  Wilson.  8,  J.  Brown,  jun.  SELLING  CLASS.— Price  not 
to  exceed  m». -Pair.— \,  W.  l^happelow.  2,  P.  Wilson.  &.  W.  C.  Moody.  Price 
not  to  exceed  £\,r-Vock  or  Hen.—!,  W.  Thappelow.   2,  R.  Tamer.    8,  M.  Oreen. 

RABBlTS^l,  J.  Kearton.  2.  G.  Howe.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY.- 1,  J.  8. 
Robinson.  2,  J.  Handslip  &  Son*  T.  &  E.  J.  Fell.  SELLING  CLASS.— 1,  M. 
Borradale.   2,  J.  S.  Robinson. 

CATS^l,  J.  Pallister.   2,  Rev.  W.  K.  W.  Chafy-Cha(y. 

Judge.— Mr.  E.  Button. 


CANARY  MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  not  of  unoommon  occurrence  that  accidents  happen  to 
Canaries  through  the  want  of  a  Httle  proper  management ;  for 
instance,  a  too  hurried  mode  of  catching  a  bird  from  a  cage  or  fly. 
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and  also  allowing  the  daws  of  a  bird  to  grow  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  bird  cannot  freely  hop  from  perch  to  perch  or  on  to  the 
wiles  of  the  cage  without  the  danger  of  its  sickle-shaped  claws 
beooming  trapped.  The  consequence  is  that  many  a  Taluable  pet 
songster  is  brought  to  a  premature  death. 

Respecting  the  catching  or  handling  of  birds  I  will  quote  from 
a  chapter  in  Mr.  Hervieux^s  old  bird  treatise.  He  says,  "  Canary 
birds  sometimes .  suffer  much  for  want  of  a  little  precaution. 
Sometimes  a  Canary  bird  is  put  quite  out  of  order  by  being 
handled  too  roughly.  You  will  hear  him  when  he  is  in  your  hand 
make  a  noise  like  the  snapping  of  a  finger.  This  cry  or  noise  is 
followed  by  some  drop  of  blood  coming  from  his  besJc,  and  then 
you  may  see  the  bird  as  it  were  stunned  and  not  able  to  extend 
his  wings.  You  must  put  him  again  immediately  into  his  cage, 
cover  huu  with  some  thhi  transparent  cloth,  and  hang  him  in  some 
place  out  of  any  noise  of  people  that  he  may  not  be  disturbed,  set 
his  meat  and  drink  on  the  bottom  of  his  cage,  taking  away  the 
perches,  and  give  him  good  food  j  if  he  survives  twenty-four  hours 
Sere  is  hope  that  he  will  not  dye  [die]  of  it,  but  will  only  be 
gaunt  and  thin.  This  generally  only  happens  to  Canary  birds 
that  are  wild  and  unruly,  being  commonly  those  that  have  been 
reared  by  both  cock  and  hen.  To  prevent  this  accident  you  must 
use  precaution,  drawing  near  the  cagje  out  of  which  you  would 
take  the  bird  by  degrees  ;  you  must  give  him  notice  at  a  distance 
either  with  your  mouth  or  hand,  for  if  he  be  taken  by  surprise, 
though  he  does  not  fall  into  the  danger  I  have  spoken  of,  it  often 
happens  that  when  you  miss  taking  him  at  first  he  flutters  about 
the  cage  till  he  breaks  his  head  or  wines.  When  you  would  take 
a  Canary  bird  that  is  in  a  volery  [a  fly]  you  may  use  a  sort  of 
little  net  made  purposely  to  eaten  them.  Some  make  a  little  sort 
of  trap  cage,  which  they  set  into  the  volery  with  some  sweet  eat- 
ables in  it,  as  simnels  or  biscuits ;  the  Canary  birds  soon  run  into 
it  one  after  another,  and  sometimes  several  of  them  together. 
TLoee  that  are  taken  m  it  you  put  into  a  cage  and  return  the  trap 
to  the  volery  till  such  time  as  the  bird  you  would  catch  is  in  it, 
and  then  you  return  all  the  others  you  have  no  occasion  for  into 

the  volery." 

The  hand  net  and  trap  cage  are  §ood  ways  of  catching  birds 
from  a  large  fly  or  from  a  room,  but  m  place  of  the  spring  *•  trap 
cage,"  which  Mr.  Hervieux  evidentlv  intended  for  the  purpose,  I 
would  suggest  the  use  of  a  cage  with  a  swing  door  (one  of  which 
kind  I  have  adopted),  so  situated  upon  the  floor  of  the  fly  or  room 
that  with  a  length  of  thread  attached  the  swing  door  can  be  pulled 
to  when  many  birds  have  hopped  therein.  I  prefer  this  method 
to  a  spring  trap,  which  might  m  its  action  break  a  bird's  leg. 

Mr.  Hervieux  oertainlvhad  an  eye  to  the  danger  of  a  spring 

trap   for  further  on  in  tne  same  chapter  he  says,  "  I  find  this  a 

very  convenient  way  of  taking  Canary  birds  out  of  a  volery,  and 

must  own  this  method  does  not  scare  them,  and  consequentlv 

they  are  out  of  danger  of  those  accidents  above  mentioned,  which 

happen  when  taken  or  caught  by  hand :  but  I  am  sensible  of  an 

accident  which  may  happen,  and  therefore  discourages  me  from 

practising  this  way,  and  that  is  that  as  the  trap  is  falling  to  shut 

m  the  birds  others  may  be  hopping  upon  and  about  the  trap  door, 

which  falling  in  the  meantime  quick  and  before  the  birds  that  are 

on  the  edge  can  be  gone  they  are  in  great  danger  of  having  their 

claws  broken,  and  sometimes  the  birds  killed :  therefore  I  leave 

the  curious  to  make  choice  of  what  they  shall  think  most  for  their 

convenience  and  being  least  hazardous  for  killing  their  Canaries 

when  they  are  to  take  anv  out  of  their  voleries."^   The  old  work 

in  many  respects  is  not  only  really  practical,  but  somewhat  quaint 

in  its  style.  ,  ^     ,      .  ^  ,  *_« 

Overgrown  claws  or  beaks  may  be  kept  down  by  carefully 
operating  upon  the  same  with  a  sharp  penknife,  but  not  so  to  pare 
away  the  homy  substance  until  there  is  a  danger  of  blood  coming 
forth.  The  termination  of  the  thin  vein  of  blood  running  along 
each  claw  may  easily  be  seen  by  holding  up  the  claws  before  a  strong 
light  and  it  is  mostly  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  beak  that  the 
horn  'will  require  to  be  cut  away.  Respecting  the  latter  operation 
not  one  in  twenty  birds  will  require  its  beak  reducing,  still  I  have 
had  several  instances  where  the  upper  mandible  has  overlapped  the 
end  of  the  lower  one  by  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  thus 
hindering  the  birds  from  picking  up  their  seeds.  The  use  of  plenty 
of  grit  sand  will  tend  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  claws,  and  a 
piece  of  the  cuttle  fish  suspended  inside  the  cage  will  keep  down  the 
beak.  When  handling  a  bird  do  so  with  some  care  and  confidence 
with  the  thumb  of  your  left  hand  over  the  neck,  and  so  holding 
the  bird  that  it  has  not  too  much  play,  for  I  have  known  many 
instances  of  blood  vessels  breaking  when  the  birds  have  been 
held  too  loose.— Geo.  J.  Barnksby. 

VARIETIES. 

Although  a  month  has  elapsed  since  harvest  commenced 
only  a  comparatively  few  fields  are  cleared  of  the  crops.  For 
miles  the  grain  is  stiU  exposed,  the  great  bulk  being  in  stock,  but 
much  has  perforce  remained  on  the  ground  untied  on  account  of 
the  heavy  rains.  In  some  districts  the  com  is  sprouting,  and 
unless  bright  days  recur  and  continue  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
much  injury  will  result.    Already  the  quality  of  the  barley  has 


suffered  considerably,  the  grain  being  stained,  and  not  in  the 
bright  condition  coveted  bv  the  maltsters.  The  crops  in  well- 
farmed  districts  are  generally  heavy,  and  more  straw  is  produced 
than  has  been  the  case  for  some  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  5^000,000  sheep,  valued  at  £2,500  000, 

were  destroyed,  directly  or  indirectlv,  through  the  lack  of  pas- 
tbrage  consequent  on  the  drought  that  has  lately  prevailed  in 
Australia. 

Wb  never  saw  the  root  crops  on  the  various  farms  in 

Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  look  more  promising  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  heayv  and  frequent  recurring  rains  that 
lollowed  the  drought  of  July  have  caused  turnips  and  mangold 
wurtzels  to  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  crops  are  in  most 
instances  not  only  full  but  quite  cover  the  ground.  Should  the 
winter  prove  mild  the  crops  in  all  probability  will  be  too  large  for 
the  requirements  of  the  stock,  especially  as  the  pastures  also  con- 
tain an  unusual  quantity  of  green  food.  Late  potatoes  are  also 
looking  well,  but  are  in  extreme  danger  of  bemg  overtaken  by 
the  disease,  which  is  certain  to  be  virulent  if  the  rains  continue 
much  longer;  already  some  fields  are  affected  more  or  less  seriously. 

Thb  "  Veterinarian  "  says  that  not  less  than  ten  thousand 

head  of  cattle  have  been  attacked  by  the  cattle  pla^e  in  the'' 
province  of  Smyrna.  It  also  exists  in  other  localities  m  Turkey, 
both  European  and  Asiatic,  as  well  as  in  Russia  in  the  government 
of  Bessarabia,  Volhynia  and  Podolia.  In  Italy,  the  disease  pre- 
vails in  the  province  of  Naples,  but  the  whole  of  the  Austro- 
Hun|;arian  Empire  is  free  with  the  exception  of  tiie  Cattaro 
district. 

A  TRANSATLASTio  Contemporary  says  a  farm  sixty  miles 

long  and  ten  wide  in  one  tract,  mostly  fenced,  is  that  of  MiUer  and 
Lux,  cattle  monopolists  of  California.  They  have  80,000  head  of 
stock,  own  700,000  acres  of  choice  land,  and  are  rated  as  worth 
316,000.000. 

AccoRDiira  to  the  recently  published  agricultural  returns 

for  Ireland  the  number  of  holdings  in  the  Sister  Ejngdom  is 
600,000.  The  total  acrease  under  crops  is  5,203,000  odd,  showing 
a  decrease  of  62,196 ;  the  decrease  in  cereals  was  81,174  j  in  green 
crops,  37,249.  The  number  of  acres  under  maa  is  10,124,745; 
fallow,  16,971 ;  woods  and  plantations,  330,816.  There  is  an  increase 
in  live  stock — that  is,  in  horses  and  mules,  9958 ;  sheep,  106,721 ; 
goats,  18,324 ;  and  a  decrease  in  cattle  of  12,8472and  in  pigs  of 
199,372.  The  number  of  scutching  mills  in  Ulster  is  1162; 
Leinster  13,  Munster  20,  and  Connangnt  17. 


BAR-AND.FRAME  HIVES. 

Under  the  above  heading  your  correspondent  *^  Hardt  of  thb 
Hills"  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  his  Dunoon 
friend,  and  I  auite  agree  with  him  that  pure  honeycomb  from  the 
super  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  form  it  should  be  put  on  the 
taole.  He  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  bees  store  the 
various  honeys  methodically  and  distinct.  His  recommendation 
to  sling  the  contents  of  the  black  broodcombs  (best  given  to  the 
bees  for  their  own  support)  to  fill  supers  is  a  very  questionable 
procedure.  Besides  the  double  labour,  waste  and  loss  of  time  to 
the  bee,  such  mixed  blend  could  never  compare  with  pure  virgin 
honeycomb  collected  and  stored  naturally. 

That  the  first-cross  Italian  is  more  irascible  than  the  black  or 
yet  pure  Italian  is  a  fact  familiar,  and  cannot  be  gainsayed  by 
any  with  the  requisite  experience,  which,  did  your  correspondent 
possess,  would  readily  agree  with  me  that  such  first-cross  Italians 
store  more  rapidly  and  defend  it  better  than  the  pure  bees  of 
either  variety. 

It  is  rather  fallacious  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  district  from  a 
single  visit,  and  the  comparative  merits  of  bees  and  systems  of 
management  are  obviously  best  obtained  by  their  being  wrought 
side  by  side  in  the  same  district. 

Every  intelligent  bee-master  ought  to  have  his  bees  thoroughly 
in  command  by  the  contents  of  his  hives  being  moveable.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  he  should  be  continually  pottering  and 
smoking  amongst  them.  During  the  honey  fiow  the  less  disturbed 
they  are  the  better,  save  giving  empty  and  removing  completed 
supers. 

Cottagers  of  our  district  working  on  the  swarming  system  com- 
plain bitterly  this  season  of  the  loss  of  time  watchmg  their  bees, 
and  after  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  feeding  find  that  their 
swarms  fly  off  to  people  the  dead  skeps  and  enrich  their  careless 
neighbours  who  let  theirs  perish  from  want.  A  labouring  man 
when  once  taught  can  well  appreciate  improved  management.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  one  at  a  job  here  telling  me  of  an 
immense  skep  he  had  he  meant  to  *'  smeek."  To  save  them  from 
the  brimstone  pit,  for  a  consideration  he  consented  to  let  me  have 
the  bees  provided  I  would  show  him  how  they  could  be  driven. 
The  skep  turned  out  to  be  the  largest  straw  I  ever  saw.  Comb 
after  comb  was  cut  out,  and  the  loaded  tops  he  carried  in  to  his 
wife  for  to  mn.  and  on  my  asking  him  what  he  meant  to  do  with 
the  long  stretcnes  of  brood  and  empty  combs,  he  said  the  children 
would  have  them  to  play  with  and  then  would  be  thrown  on  the 
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dnnffhill  for  the  fowls  to  peck  at.  He  evidently  thought  me  rery 
foolish  when  I  offered  him  a  like  sum  for  the  oomhs  as  the  bees, 
hut  rather  changed  his  mind  when  he  saw  on  fetching  them  the 
ease  with  which  thej  were  cnt  up  and  fitted  into  the  frames  of 
a  Stewarton  set  of  boxes,  and  his  bees  introdnced,  a  new  and 
better  colony  arising  phoenix-like  from  the  ruins  of  his  old.  It 
so  interested  and  dehgbted  him  that  I  could  not  resist  presenting 
him  with  an  improved  hive.  This  he  peopled  the  following 
season,  and  he  afterwards  told  me  the  couple  of  supers  it  yielded 
realised  him  between  £d  and  £4,  with  the  stoc^  left  over  to 
boot,  and  that  he  was  for  ever  done  with  the  old  skep  plan. — 

A  RSNFRBWSHIIIE  BBB-KBEPBR. 


APIARIAN  JOTTINGS. 


Rbtvrnino  home  after  a  six- weeks  absence  In  Jersey  and  Brit- 
tany I  was  eager  to  see  what  my  bees  had  done,  and  full  of  hopes 
from  all  I  heard  and  saw  elsewhere  that  a  really  good  honey  season 
might  be  chronicled  at  last.  Nor  on  the  whole  have  I  been  disap- 
pomted,  for  although  doubtless  had  my  apiary  been  planted  else- 
where, or  had  I  been  at  home  (which  I  never  am  during  the 
greater  part  of  July  and  August),  a  (greater  success  might  have 
befallen  me,  still  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Of.  honey  cer- 
tainly Uiere  is  more  than  enough  for  home  consumption,  and  for 
the  Borplus  I  must  seek  a  market. 

At  page  20  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Journal  will  be  found 
a  statement  of  the  condition  of  my  apiary  when  I  left  home. 
Every  possible  super  had  been  given  to  every  hive,  and  every- 
thing to  tempt  the  bees  up  into  them ;  still  I  found  that  "  the  very 
general  complaint  this  year  that  bees  would  swarm  "  continued  to 
be  verified  in  my  apiary,  in  that  "  the  one  strong  hive "  then  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  the  tedious  spring,  which  had  as  yet 
not  swarmed,  had  sent  out  a  fine  colony  on  the  8rd  of  July,  two 
days  after  I  left  home.  The  loss  of  the  swarm  aggravated  the 
misfortune,  as  there  was  no  one  at  home  at  the  time  to  follow  it  or 
hive  it.  I  left  the  bees  in  first-rate  condition,  working  in  two  large 
supers,  filling  both  with  their  numbers  and  every  cell  below  as 
cram  full  of  brood  as  it  could  be.  It  was  also  one  of  my  largest 
hives  not  bar-framed.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  loss  I  found  one 
of  the  supera  beautifully  filled  with  honeycomb,  sealed  through- 
out, and  weighing  over  30  tbs.  net.  The  bees  had  also  begun  opera- 
tions in  the  other  super,  and  laid  up  a  sufficient  store  in  the  hive 
below  for  winter.  I  nave  no  means  of  knowing  certainly  whether 
they  sent  out  a  second  swarm,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  tney  did  so. 

One  of  the  other  *^  weaker  hives  "  alluded  to  at  page  20  had 
filled  up  its  hive  with  comb  and  sealed  up  a  large  portion  of 
it.  I  took  off  it  also  a  nice  super  containing  about  17  tbs.  of  pure 
honeycomb,  and  some  sealed  dronecomb  below  with  over  5  lbs.  of 
honey  in  it.  The  other  had  contented  itself  with  filling  up  the 
hive  and  working  a  little  in  a  super.  They  ought  to  have  done 
more,  as  the  hive  was  overstocked  with  bees  ;  but  I  suppose, 
owing  to  the  too  small  passages  communicating  with  the  super, 
they  preferred  to  hang  about  outside  the  hive  in  masses  rather 
than  work  diligently  in  it.  This  hive  contained  one  of  my  last 
autumn's  best  imported  Italian  queens,  so  that  I  have  had  no  ad- 
vanta^  from  it  as  yet.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  swarmed,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  few  hives  in  my  apiary  which  has  retain^  its 
drones  August  17th. 

Since  writing  the  above,  it  having  occurred  to  me  that  its 
drones  might  be  utilised  for  the  production  of  a  race  of  pure 
Italian  queens,  I  resolved  to  remove  the  queen  and  give  her  to 
another  hive,  while  compelling  the  bees  to  rear  some  queens  from 
her  brood ;  but  after  driving  and  failing  to  find  any  eggs  or  brood 
in  open  cells  it  became  evident  that  the  old  queen  must  have  led 
off  a  swarm  at  no  ver^  distant  period,  for  there  were  still  some 
hundreds  of  cells  occupied  by  brood  sealed  in,  and  several  ro  jal  cells 
appeared  to  have  been  tenanted  quite  recently.  The  queens  also 
refused  to  be  caught,  taking  wing  immediately  and  flying  home 
straight  as  a  young  queen  would,  entering  a  temporary  hive  put 
there  to  catch  and  occupy  the  attention  of  homeward  stragglers. 
It  is  matter  of  regret  that  my  imported  queen  was  thus  lost,  having 
evidently  gone  off  with  a  swarm  ;  but  this  young  queen  ought  to 
be  very  pure,  as  there  have  been  very  few  impure  drones  in  my 
apiary  for  a  long  time.  It  was  also  a  good  opportunity  for  break- 
ing up  a  very  old  hive  and  transferring  the  oees  to  a  bar-framed 
hive,  which  accordingly  we  did,  intending  to  feed  them  up  this 
autumn  with  sugar. 

The  same  day  (17th)  I  also  examined  the  large  bar-framed  hive, 
which  had  given  me  two  swarms,  as  recorded,  on  the  13th  and  17th 
of  June.  I  had  cut  away  a  quantity  of  royal  cells  having  two  or 
three,  and  a  young  queen  was  seen  by  me  at  the  time  perambulat- 
ing the  combs.  For  all  that  I  found  no  queen  in  the  hive,  only 
some  few  hundreds  of  old  bees,  and  absolutely  no  honey  at  all. 
This  hive  accordingly  was  immediately  broken  up,  and  after  its 
bar  frames  had  been  re-arranged  and  comb-deviations  corrected  it 
was  given  to  the  bees,  dealt  with  as  described  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph. 

I  may  mention  that  in  dealing  with  mv  bees  this  autumn  my 
plan  is  to  rob  them  of  every  possible  pound  of  honey  ;  accordingly 
this  morning  the  bar-framed  hive  into  which  we  hived  the  prime 


swarm,  described  at  page  20  as  issuing  on  the  15th  of  Jiue  (mH, 
imported  Italian),  was  taken  in  hand.  It  had  given  me  a n^ 
little  super  with  about  9  tbs.  of  honeycomb.  Every  comb  vm9a» 
taken  out  except  four  combs  in  the  centre,  which  oontauiedlxmi 
These  combs  alone  will  remain,  but  as  they  run  pretty  twe !» 
pose  pntting  an  empl^  bar-frame  with  gmde  oomb  between  n^ 
and  encouraging  the  bees  by  liberal  feeding  during  the  nextS 
weeks  to  fill  up  the  intervenmg  spaces  with  fresh  worker  ootthL 
They  will  doubtless  breed  largely  this  autumn,  as  there  is  sfo* 
large  population,  many  of  them  vigorous  young  bees. 

The  extracted  comb,  after  removal  of  honey  by  slicing  the  oomb. 
will  be  adjusted  in  another  bar-framed  hive,  and  the  popolttioBor 
another  old  hive  driven  into  it  to  be  treated  in  a  similar 
— B.  &W.  • 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Ursuimro  Live  Stock  (5.).— We  do  not  know  of  any  loeietr  tint  i>.l 
sura  stock  sgaintt  diseaw  or  death.  .r  •<-»  lo* 

Straw  Hivbs  (  Wm.  Bureh).—MT.  James  Lee  of  Be^ot  sold  stnw Um 
at  one  time,  and  for  aught  we  know  may  do  ao  now ;  but  Mr.  Samuel  Tttsi 
seed  merchant,  Manchester,  has  always  a  good  stock  of  straw  hives  oo  bi3\ 
and  sells  hnndreds  of  them  annoally.    We  obtain  oars  from  him.   We  sSI 
you  to  accept  the  condemned  bees,  which  are  one-third  of  a  mile  from  mJ 
garden,  pat  them  in  empty  hiTes,  and  place  them  beside  yoor  hivei  br 
week  or  two,  and  then  unite  them.    If  you  were  to  unite  them  at  ooa  Uai 
strange  bees  would  likely  fly  back  to  the  old  place.    Keep  them  alive  br  fad. 
iugtjU  they  forget  their  old  home.  ' 

HIVES  OV.  If.  ff.  Hudson).— Writb  to  Messrs.  Neighbour,  High  He 
for  the  information  you  need. 

A  HIVE  WITHOUT  BEES  (^4.  C.).— Your  bees,  which  cliuteied  ontiUei 
much  in  summer  and  filled  a  super  13  lbs.  weiflrht,  while  at  the  pRsent  tia. 
your  hive  has  not  mora  than  half  a  pint  of  bees,  probably  swarmed  in  Jnltl 
once  or  twice  without  your  knowledge.  The  queen  which  was  batcbediil 
it  after  the  first  swarm  left  might  be  lost  on  her  marriage  toor— a  comnaB 
occurrence,  and  the  queenless  bees  would  giudnally  dwindle  down  t«  tkdr 
present  weakly  sute.  Your  hive  being  without  queen  and  withont  brood. 
and  with  very  few  bees  and  little  honey,  makes  us  think  it  has  oome  to  ita 
present  condition  in  the  way  indicated  above.  The  price  of  the  best  Scotch 
straw  hives  in  the  Manchester  market  (Mr.  Yates*)  ranges  between  4i.  and 
Os.  each,  according  to  size ;  and  English-made  ones  2s.  each.  We  use  tLe 
Scotch-made  hives. 

MBTBOROLOGIOAJi  0BSBRVATI0N8, 
CAXDBN  SQUARE,  LOIOK)!! . 
Lat.  gl'*8^'40"  y. :  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W. :  AlUtude,  lllhet 


DATE. 


167S. 
August 


We.  SI 
Th.  SS 
Frl.  tS 
Sat.M 
Sun.25 
Mo.  2Q 
To.  27 


Means 


9  A.M. 


IN  THE  DAT. 


Inches, 

29J»74 
S9.M7 
2S.444 

29.497 


29.064 


Hygrome- 
ter. 


Dry.   Weu 


fl  .      *g 


SI 


deg. 

64.1 
6S.7 
MJ& 
6U.1 
(KUt 
t!L7 


deg. 

.WJJ 
.'17.3 
61.8 
01.6 

m.7 


N.E. 

E.S.E. 

S.E. 

X. 

w. 

8. 


CS.C        oQ.i 


"S-  . 

Shade  Tem- 

BadlatloQ ' 

t 

B 

perature. 

Temperature.'  i 

In 

On 

H 

(Max. 

Sfin. 

sun. 

gtm 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg.|  la. 

61.2 

60Ji 

r>i.i 

103.2 

4»JU  '  - 

61.2 

71.0 

.vu 

UIJU 

48.1    <Ltf7 

61.2 

66.1 

S8.S 

OOO 

S7A    OMt 

61.0 

71.1 

57Ji 

116.4 

£2J    UO 

61.0 

69  J) 

MJ) 

lau) 

5Un    (UU 

61.0 

70-1 

5lJii 

102.6 

4&1  iMO 

61.3 

78.;) 

SS.4 

131.4 

M.7    lUa 

61.2 

70.4 

54J9 

107J 

5U  ,  IJKi 

,  ^     ^.  REMARKS. 

21st.— Fine  day,  but  not  very  bright,  and  rather  cool :  very  slight  shower  in 

evening. 
2*nd.— A  rather  dull  day  ;  a  little  sun  in  the  morning,  overcast  hi  thcalte- 

noon,  ytret  in  the  evening,  and  heavy  rain  at  night. 
2Ard.— Overcast  in  moniiug,  rain  at  11.30,  thunder  at  noon,  0.31  of  rainftU 

between  0.15  and  0.35  p.m.,  when  the  sun  began  to  shine,  but  the 

thunder  continued  almost  incessant  till  1.30  p.m.;  heavy  showers  with 

blue  sky  at  interval*  and  distant  thunder  all  the  afternoon. 
24th.— Dull  morning,  thuntlerstonn  between  11  A.M.  and   noon:  heiTT 

sliowers  at  intervals  all  day. 
2fith.— ("ine  pleasant  morning;  hmvy  clouds  at  1.30 P.M., making  it  nthe- 

dark,  heavy  rain  from  2.5  to  2.40  P.M.,  showery  during  aftemrtw; 
o«  1-     ^"®  oveuiug.  ^     [eveniuf. 

tS^y^  '^W^'  ^^'^^*  gloomy  day  ;  a  little  sunshine  in  the  morning;  fine 
27th.— PMne  ni  early  morning,  but  it  cloudcti  over  and  became  dull  with  » 

good  deal  of  heavy  rain ;  early  in  tlie  afternoon  it  cleared  up,  and  the 

rest  of  Uie  day  was  fine  and  bright. 
Tlie  weather  during  the  wwk  was  unsettled  and  showerv,  the  amount  of 
rain  being  considerable.    Temixjrature  rather  Iwlow  lost  week,  sun  tempera- 
ture very  much  below.    Boi-ometcr  low.— G.  J.  KYM0X8. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKBT.-August  28. 
OCR  market  has  been  heavy,  and  clearances  have  been  hardly 
chissea  of  goods  being  lower.    Kent  Cobs  and  l-'iiberta  aro  seUing 

FRUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cnerries 

Chestnuts 

Currants 

mack 

Figs 

Filberts 

Cobj« 

Gooseberries   .. 
Grapes ,  hothouse 
Lemons 


8. 

d. 

s. 

}  sieve 

2 

Oto4 

doxcn 

0 

0 

0 

Vlb 

0 

0 

0 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

i  .•»ievc 

0 

0 

0 

i  sic 

0 

0 

0 

doKen 

1 

0 

.'{ 

Vtb. 

0 

6 

0 

%»'ib 

0 

6 

0 

quart 

0 

0 

0 

^tb 

0 

6 

6 

^nm 

6 

0 

10 

d. , 

0    Melons , 

0  1  Nectarines   ... 

0  I  Oranges 

0  I  rcacheii 

0    Tears,  kitchen. 

0       dessert 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 


Pine  Apples.... 

Piums 

Raspberries . . . . 
Strawberries  .. 

Walnuts  

ditto 


each 
dozen 

^100 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

}  sieve 

¥-Ib. 

bii«bel 
V'-lOO 


effected,  lU 
freely. 

s.  d.  R>  d 
2  Oto<  0 

0    i  * 


I 
6 
1 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 


0  U 
6  0 
0   0 


10 

« 
0 
i 

5 
1 
0 
« 
0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Month 


5 

6 
7 
8 
8 
10 
11 


Week 


TH 

F 

S 

8UH 

M 

TU 

W 


SBPTEMBER  5—11, 1878. 


Dundee  Show  opeuB. 
Dundee  Show  cloees. 

IS  SUBDAT  AFTEB  TBISITT. 

Ooventty  Show. 
Edinburgh  Show. 


Average 

Tampemtnre  near 

Xondon. 


I 


Dajr. 

69i 
69.6 
69.6 
68.9 
68.8 
69.4 
68.4 


Night. 
47J 
46.0 
47.1 
47.8 
48.0 
4BA 
46.8 


Mean. 
ft8.6 
57.7 
S8.4 
68  J 
68.4 
67.6 
67.6 


Snn 
Bises. 


h.  m. 

6  SO 

6  SS 

6  S4 

6  S6 

6  S7 

6  S8 

6  80 


Snn 
Sets. 
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ROSES  IN  AUTUMN. 

(f^^^S/S^)  URELY  at  no  time  of  the  year  can  the  queen 
jOr?iSi/r    of  flowers  be  more  appreciated  than  at  the 

present.  It  is  true  that  the  lordly  Didilia 
holds  high  festival  in  our  gardens,  that  she 
appears  to  challenge  attention  by  her  splendid 
bust  and  form,  and  to  ask,  "  Can  any  fault 
be  found  with  me  ?  My  teeth  are  even,  my 
complexion  is  slightly  dull,  is  even  in  colour,  and 
I  am  always  free  from  spots.  Look  at  me  all 
round  and  say,  Am  I  not  lovely  ?"  We  own  freely  her 
beauty  of  form,  but  we  think  she  is  a  little  stiff — too 
much  like  a  milliner's  block  in  a  shop  window,  and 
then  indeed  her  colours  are  dull.  The  dews  may  come  and 
go,  the  autumn  rain  may  descend  upon  her  choicest  blooms, 
«nd  the  sun  may  come  out  and  try  and  light  up  her  colour, 
but  in  vain.  No  dewy  shades  of  colour,  no  softness,  no 
sheen  as  of  a  satin,  is  there.  And  as  to  frafijance,  well,  the 
less  said  about  this  the  better.  In  fact  we  shall  be  far  more 
complimentary  to  the  Dahlia  if  we  say  she  has  no  scent, 
than  to  speak  of  her  fragrance. 

Then  there  is  the  splendid  Gladiolus.  No  words  can 
aptly  and  fully  describe  the  varied  beauties  of  this  glorious 
flower,  but  it  again  has  the  same  essential  lacking  to 
make  it  nerf ect — ^fragrance.  Asters,  with  their  somewhat 
ragged  blooms,  and  Stocks  make  our  parterres  ga^,  but 
still  do  not  compensate  us  for  the  lack  of  fragrance  in  the 
f  otvers  of  autumn. 

Then  there  is  the  lovely  Lilium,  the  queen  of  autumn 
flowers ;  here  we  have  indeed  all  we  want  in  form,  and 
colour,  and  fragrance,  but  the  very  sweetness  of  these 
beauties  is  almost  too  much  for  us.  It  is  a  cloying  perfume 
partaking  too  much  of  the  nature  of  the  Narcissus;  and 
once  more  we  turn  to  the  Bose  to  give  us  all  we  want. 
And  here  again  as  much  if  not  more,  as  in  summer,  the 
glorious  Rose  repays  us  tenfold  for  all  the  love  and  labour 
we  lavish  upon  her.  She  may  not  bloom  so  freely,  it  is 
true,  but  that  makes  her  flowers  all  the  more  precious  in 
our  eyes. 

The  giant  "  Hercules  "  can  no  longer  walk  through  his  lines 
and  cut  twenty  or  thirty  fine  blooms  of  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lane  at  a  time  as  he  does  in  June,  but  he  can  wander  about 
and  find  here  and  there  a  bloom  which  will  bring  back  to 
Lis  mind  the  past  glories  of  his  summer  victory,  and  stir  up 
grateful  feelings  in  his  heart. 

The  blooms  may  not  be  so  large,  it  is  true,  but  they'are 
quite  large  enougn  for  what  we  want  now.  A  few  blooms 
for  the  autunm  snows  and  the  rest  for  the  decoration  of  our 
houses,  this  is  all  we  want,  and  this  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber we  can  have.  As  to  fragrance,  I  assert  without  fear 
that  the  bouquet  of  Roses  in  autumn,  when  the  heavy  dews 
descend  at  night  and  morning,  and  the  frequent  rain  re- 
freshes the  hot  earth,  is  mucn  more  sweet  and  delicious 
than  in  summer. 

I  have  been  in  the  lucky  and  privileged  position  of  late 
to  visit  some  of  the  largest  nurseries  where  the  Rose  is 
cultivated,  and  have  made  it  my  special  object  to  take 
notes  on  autumn  Roses.    The  result  of  these  notes  I  hope  to  I 
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convey  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal ;  and  if  there  is  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  judgment  I  have  formed  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have^  taken  notes  from  four  gardens  of 
the  greatest  rosarians  in  the  country,  and  there  is  an  old 
saying  which  surely  may  be  considered  true  in  this  instance, 
that  seeing  is  believing. 

The  first  nursery  that  I  visited  was  that  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
Rivers  &  Son  of  Sawbridgeworth.  This  old  firm,  once  the 
very  foremost  in  the  Rose  tournament,  and  almost  the/on« 
et  origo  of  the  Rose  Show,  now  no  longer  exhibit ;  they  are 
content  to  rest  upon  their  well-won  laurels  and  leave  the 
course  to  other  and  younger  firms.  A  most  extensive 
nursery,  or  rather  nurseries,  is  that  at  Sawbridgeworth,  and 
one  that  would  afford  material  for  many  articles  in  the 
Journal  were  I  competent  to  write  on  fruit  and  other  choice 
gifts  of  Nature ;  for  there  are  but  few  flowers  which  Mr. 
Rivers  does  not  cultivate  largely. 

It  was  on  a  very  stormy  morning  in  the  last  week  in 
August  that  I  paid  a  visit  to  Sawbridgeworth,  but  I  could 
not  defer  my  visit  till  the  weather  improved,  as  my  stay  in 
London  was  very  limited.  I  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to- 
any  department  of  that  great  nursery,  but  can  only  give  a 
few  impressions  which  the  place  made  upon  my  mind. 

I  went  very  carefully  through  the  Roses  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  best  autumn  bloomers,  but  I  did  not  find 
so  many  blooms  as  I  expected.  The  late  stormy  weather 
no  doubt  accounts  for  this,  but  the  plants  seemed  to  be 
ripening  very  fast.  The  leaves  were  disappearing,  and  the 
plants  appeared  to  be  almost  ready  for  removal  even  at  this 
early  date. 

The  freest  bloomers  were  undoubtedly  the  Tea  Roses. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  section  for  autumn  blooms ;  far 
more  flowers  can  be  cut  from  Teas  than  from  four  or  five 
times  the  number  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Adam  is  a  very 
free  bloomer  in  the  autumn,  and  Celine  Forestier  also. 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  also  are  good 
bloomers  at  this  season.  Triomphe  de  Rennes  and  Madame 
Falcot  both  come  to  the  front  in  August  and  September. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  blooms  of  Souvenir 
d'Elise ;  but  Madame  Willermoz  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
were  both  well  represented.  After  the  Teas  and  Noisettes 
I  place  the  Bourbons.  Nearly  all  the  old  favourites  of  our 
fathers  are  to  be  found  giving  good  blooms  at  this  season. 
Souvenir  de  laMalmaison,  Catherine  Guillot,  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton,  Queen,  Baron  Gonella,  Aimee  Vibert  were  all  covered 
with  blooms  and  doing  as  well  or  better  than  they  do  in 
the  summer. 

Of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  best  I  could  find  was  my  old 
favourite  Boule  de  Niege.  Capitaine  Christy  ran  her  very 
close,  however ;  and  La  France,  Mrs.  Rivers,  and  the 
Baroness  were  good  stable  companions.  Of  coloured  Roses 
perhaps  Jules  Margottin  and  raul  Neyron  were  the  freest 
bloomers ;  but  that  excellent  variety  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
proved  to  me  that  she  possessed  another  virtue  hitherto 
unknown  to  me — viz.,  that  of  a  good  stayer  or  autumn 
bloomer.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Duchesse  de  Cambaceres,  and  Alfred  Colomb  were  all  doing 
well ;  while  that  little  gem  Elise  Boelle  held  up  her  tiny 
head  as  perky  as  if  she  was  as  big  as  Paul  Neyron.    Annie 
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Wood,  Marquise  de  Casiellane,  and  Souvenir  de  Dr.  Jamin 
showed  many  good  blooms. 

Now  I  must  try  and  say  a  few  words  about  the  fruit  trees. 
I  was  perfectly  astounded  with  what  I  saw.  House  after  house 
full  of  Peaches  and  Nectaiines  and  Apricots,  and  above  your 
head  Grai)e8  of  all  kinds.  It  was  a  case  of  Peaches  to  the 
right  of  you,  Peaches  to  the  left  of  you,  and  Peaches  above 
you.  Wherever  you  looked  you  saw  this  delicious  fruit. 
Peaches  trained  to  wires  and  plowing  like  Grapes  ;  Peaches  in 
toy  pots  bearing  twenty  or  thirty  apiece  ;  standard  Peaches 
planted  out  and  weeping  over  your  heads.  I  always  heard 
that  Mr.  Rivers  was  the  father  of  Roses  in  this  country  ;  but, 
bearing  in  mind  what  he  had  done  for  fruit,  I  think  he  might 
adopt  a  new  motto  to  his  coat  of  arms — "Fons  et  origo  Mali." 

I  saw  one  house  375  feet  long  filled  with  upwards  of  twenty 
varieties  of  Grapes,  the  grandest  and  most  prolific  of  which 
was  Madresfield  Court.  I  was  shown  a  comer  of  the  nursery 
where  there  were  nearly  seven  hundred  seedling  Plums,  every 
one  different.  I  saw  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  trained  as 
cordons  in  the  simplest  and  yet  most  cunning  manner.  One 
device  was  a  most  ingenious  one.  It  was  a  double  cordon : 
the  Pears  were  trained  obliquely  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus  taking  a  double 
advantage  of  the  sun  and  winds  at  the  same  time. 

Every  now  and  then  we  came  to  a  patch  where  the  Pears 
had  not  done  equally  well.  Mr.  Rivers  accounta  for  this  in 
what  to  me  is  a  most  novel  idea.  He  thinks  that  there  are 
waves  of  frost  as  there  are  waves  of  the  sea  ;  that  there  are 
currents  of  cold  air  which  go  over  the  ground  in  waves,  so 
that  one  place  is  frozen,  another  left  cold.  If  it  is  not  so,  how 
do  you  account  for  Pears  of  the  same  variety,  in  the  same  soil, 
and  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  showing  such  different 
results  ?  With  regard  to  the  old  Rose  Glolre  de  Dijon  I  omitted 
to  say  that  Mr.  Rivers  told  me  he  was  the  first  to  see  this  grand 
old  Rose  at  Dijon  before  it  was  sent  out.  It  was  at  the  nursery 
of  M.  Jacotot  that  he  found  it. 

I  was  most  kindly  received  and  most  hospitably  entertained 
by  Mr.  Rivers ;  and  I  can  best  conclude  these  somewhat 
rambling  notes  and  most  inadequate  description  of  his  really 
splendid  place  by  saying  how  much  I  enjoyed  my  visit  and 
how  grateful  I  am  to  him  for  the  kindness  which  he  showed 
to  a — Wyld  Savage. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  IN  ESSEX. 

During  the  present  season  I  have  grown  about  twenty 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  and  in  recording  my  experience  with 
them  generally  shall  be  well  repaid  if  my  remarks  may  help 
to  induce  others  to  give  theirs.  The  Potato  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  popular  vegetable  grown,  consequently  any  infonna* 
tion,  however  slight,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  readers  of  this  jouinal.  In  taking  charge  of  this 
garden  I  was  informed  that  the  Potatoes  usually  grown  in  it 
w^ere  unfit  for  use,  being,  in  fact,  when  cooked  little  better  than 
"  lumps  of  soap  ; "  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  supply  had  Ihere* 
fore  to  be  bought.  I  certainly  found  the  soil  in  the  garden 
the  reverse  of  a  good  Potato  soil.  It  was  naturally  a  stiff 
clayey  loam  on  a  cold  gravellj^  clay  subsoil ;  it  had  not  been 
double-dug  for  thirty  years,  and  had  been  literally  poisoned 
with  manure,  no  corrective  in  the  shape  of  hot  lime  having 
been  administered.  Where  such  treatment  is  given  (and  this 
is  not  a  solitary  instance)  it  is  no  wonder  that  "  soapy  "  Pota- 
toes are  obtained.  The  remedy  successfully  applied  was  the 
often-described  process  of  double-digging  (not  trenching  ;  that 
will  not  do  here),  which,  however,  to  be  explicit  I  wUl  briefly 
describe.  The  top  spit  and  shovellings  of  the  width  of  the 
trench  are  taken  out  and  wheeled  to  the  end  of  the  length,  the 
bottom  spit  is  then  broken  uj),  a  liberal  quantity  of  manure 
added,  and  the  next  top  spit  and  shovellings  are  turned  com- 
pletely on  to  this,  Sec.  No  manure  was  added  to  the  top  spit, 
the  only  thing  needful  being  to  well  fork  it  over  to  incoiporate 
the  *'  shovellings,"  which  are  in  fact  almost  virgin  soil,  with 
the  rich  soil  underneath.  Shallow  planting  was  resoited  to, 
placing  the  rows  a  good  distance  apart,  according  to  the  habit 
of  varieties,  and  raoulding-up  pretty  heavily.  Last  year  but 
few  complaints  were  made,  this  year  none,  instead  of  which 
the  quality  of  the  tubers  has  been  highly  commended. 

My  object  in  growing  so  many  varieties  is  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  being  able  to  select  the  most  suitable  varieties  for 
growing  here  and  on  similar  soils,  and  also  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

The  best  variety  for  forcing  I  found  to  be  Veitch's  Improved 


Ashleaf,  and  in  cold  frames  for  succession  Mona's  Pride. 
Porter's  Excelsior  and  the  American  variety  Alpha  are  both 
well  adapted  for  forcing,  but  the  quality  is  inferior  to  the 
foregoing  kidneys.  On  the  early  boniers  Mona's  Pride  proved 
the  best,  being  the  hardiest  most  productive,  and  of  good 
habit  and  quality.  Veitch's  Ashleaf  is  slightly  superior  to  it 
in  quality,  but  on  the  whole  is  scarcely  its  equal.  The  Early 
Hammersmith  is  another  excellent  variety,  and  will  become 
very  popular.  The  habit  is  good,  and  the  tubers  very  shape- 
able  and  of  good  quality.  Rivers's  Ashleaf  does  not  do  well 
here,  although  near  here  on  a  lighter  soil  it  is  remarkably  pro- 
lific and  good. 

For  a  second  early  Snowflake  is  a  great  favourite,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  varieties  grown.  A 
variety  known  as  Badsaye's  Kidney  will  be  largSy  grown 
another  season,  being  good  in  every  respect.  In  all  probability 
it  is  grown  under  another  name.  I  had  my  stock  from  Shrop- 
shire. Waterloo  Kidney  produced  a  good  crop  of  clean  shape- 
able  tubers,  but  the  qutdity  is  inferior.  Early  Rose  crops 
heavily,  and  the  tubers  are  of  good  shape  ;  the  quality,  how- 
ever, renders  it  unfit  for  the  table.  This  and  other  American 
varieties  should  be  grown  in  moderate  quantities  only,  a» 
should  a  wet  season  ensue  they  are  comparatively  useless  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  should  it  prove  a  dry  season  they  are  almost 
invaluable,  cropping  heavily,  and  the  tubers  of  the  best  shape 
and  quality.  These  remarlu  are  particularly  applicable  to  the 
American  variety  Breadfruit.  It  was  equal  to  the  Snowflake 
for  appearance  and  quality,  and  more  prolific  last  season,  and 
is  quite  as  good  this  season.  Sutton's  King  of  the  Potatoes  is 
a  good  variety,  the  haulm  is  short,  and  the  tubers  are  produced 
freely,  of  good  quality  and  shape.  A  peculiarity  of  this  variety 
is  that  it  produces  both  kidneys  and  rounds  on  the  same  growth. 
Lady  Paget  and  Lapstone  are  very  similar,  and  are  yet  dis- 
similar. The  former  variety  proved  the  best  last  season  under 
the  same  treatment,  and  the  latter  this  season.  Both  are  heavy 
croppers,  and  for  either  quality  or  shape  are  unaurpassed. 
Prince  Arthur  is  a  good  variety,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  col- 
lection however  limited.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  croppers 
tried  here,  and  the  tubers  are  very  clean,  shapeable,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Magnum  Bonum  is,  as  far  as  quality  is  con- 
cerned, the  best  late  kidney,  but  unfortunately  it  is  of  much 
too  robust  a  habit,  the  crop  being  scarcely  proportionate.  It 
crops  well  in  poor  and  rather  dry  positions  (under  Apple 
trees,  &c.),  which  is  a  good  recommendation.  The  foregoing 
are  all  kidney-shaped,  given  in  order  of  succession.  The  fol- 
lowBig  are  rounds,  similarly  arranged  : — 

Fox's  Seedling  proved  the  best  early,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  old  variety,  quite  worthy  of  resuscitation.  Alpha,  an 
American  variety,  is  decidedly  the  eai'liest  round  tried  here, 
but,  like  Porter's  Excelsior,  is  scarcely  at  home  on  our  soil ; 
neither  variety,  however,  will  be  quite  discarded.  Rector  of 
Woodstock  is  rather  small,  but  is  in  every  other  respect  an 
excellent  variety.  It  makes  but  little  haidm,  at  the  same  time 
the  rows  ought  at  least  to  be  2  feet  apart  and  well  moulded  up, 
the  roots  being  very  much  inclined  to  ramble.  Model  is  a 
really  good  variety,  and  is  rightly  named.  A  good  companion 
is  a  variety  known  as  the  Scilly  Red  or  Carter's  Main  Crop  ; 
both  are  very  productive,  handsome,  and  the  quality  good. 
Schoolmaster  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  late  varieties  ;  it 
is  good  in  every  respect,  and,  what  is  a  great  desideratum, 
matures  early,  very  late-growing  varieties  being  comparatively 
worthless  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  good  selected 
strain  of  the  Victoria  Regent  does  well,  and  the  quality  is  un- 
surpassed. This  season,  unfortunately,  it  is  very  much  diaeased. 
The  Red-skin  Flourball  is  grown  principally  for  baking,  but  it 
is  rather  too  coarse  for  boiling.  Lai^e  quantities  of  it  are 
grown  in  the  fields,  and  is  by  the  growers  considered  an  excel- 
lent  variety — ^not  exactly  disease-proof,  but  less  liable  to  it 
than  many  varieties.  Most  of  the  Potatoes  now  in  the  ground 
are  badly  diseased,  but  we  took  the  precaution  of  lifting  early 
and  before  the  bad  weather  set  in.  The  Victoria  Regent 
matured  late,  and  half  the  tubers  have  the  disease  ;  the  o&ers 
are  almost  free  of  it  Lapstone,  Model,  Prince  Arthur,  Bread- 
fruit, and  Magnum  Bonum  commenced  growing  afresh,  or 
supertuberating.  This  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  late  crops 
in  the  fields,  and  will  apparently  be  allowed  to  go  on — a 
practice  far  from  being  commendable,  as  the  growers  will  be 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  The  crop  will 
undoubtedly  be  heavier,  but  the  quality  will  be  sacrificed. 

As  before  stated  late-maturing  varieties  are  comparatively 
worthless  here,  simply  because  usually  experiencing  dry  sum- 
mers, the  crop  from  light  soils  being  yery  poor,  and  on  the 
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other  hand  if  planted  on  heavy  soils  it  is  nsnally  spoilt  by  disease, 
this  season  being  unfortunately  no  exception  to  the  rule.  If 
limited  to  eight  varieties  I  should  select  Mona's  Pride,  Bad- 
saye's  Kidney,  Snowiiake,  Model,  Carter's  Main  Crop,  Prince 
Arthur,  Schoolmaster,  and  Magnum  Bonum. — ^W.  laauLDSN, 
Orteti  IML 

THE  AURICULA  APHIS. 

I  AM  in  despair,  and  am  almost  tempted  to  say  I  must  give 
up  my  favourite  flower,  for  I  find  this  abominable  pest  as 
rampant  amongst  my  plants  as  ever.  When  I  repotted  them 
I  took  every  precaution.  All  the  plants  were  well  cleaned,  the 
loam  I  used  came  from  Hampshire,  and  the  leaf  mould  from 
a  distance,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  in  the  soil.  The 
plants  throve  well,  the  pots  soon  became  full  of  roots,  and 
I  thought  I  was  rid  of  the  plague  ;  but  on  my  return  from 
Scotland  in  Jidy  I  was  told  it  was  on  one  of  my  plants  at  the 
crown.  I  then  turned  out  some  others,  and  in  one  form  or 
another  it  was.  I  am  sure,  in  nine  out  of  ten  plants  ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  they  exhibited  no  outward  trace  of  suffering.  The 
foliage  was  healthy,  and  where  it  was  otherwise  they  were 
evidently  out  of  sorts  from  some  other  cause.  In  my  trouble 
I  wrote  to  my  friend  Mr.  Llewelyn,  who  told  me  that  he  had 
found  some  of  it  at  the  time  of  repotting,  but  that  by  using  a 
solution  of  soft  soap  and  tobacco  powder,  and  plunging  the 
pot,  plant  and  all,  into  it,  he  had  got  rid  of  it.  This  was  good 
news  to  me.  I  adopted  his  formula,  dipped  my  plants,  but  to 
my  dl^^st  I  find  the  aphis  alive  and  prospering  under  the 
treatment. 

The  question  now  arises,  From  whence  has  come  this  fresh 
invasion  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  some  nidus  left  on  the  plants,  or 
does  the  same  cause  exist  to  produce  the  infliction  as  that 
which  caused  it  at  first  ?  I  am  afraid  the  latter  is  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  for  I  have  found  the  same  aphis  (at  least  so 
&r  as  I  can  judge)  on  the  roots  of  the  Lettuce  and  even  the 
SowtbisUe.  Hence  I  am  afraid  the  place  is  full  of  it,  and  do 
what  I  can  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  it ; 
for  if  it  can  fasten  itself  on  the  roots  of  a  plant  which  has  only 
a  few  weeks  of  life,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  effect  a 
lodgment  on  a  perennial  like  the  Auricula  7 

But  then  comes  another  question,  What  is  its  effect  on  the 
plant  ?  I  have  said  as  yet  I  see  no  marked  change  m  mine. 
I  have  examined  the  roots,  and  find  that  where  the  aphis  is 
clustered  on  one  of  the  long  fleshy  roots  that  still  it  seems  to 
gTOW  on,  and  I  do  not  find  any  of  that  set  appearance  which 
Mr.  Homer  speaks  of  and  which  I  found  on  some  of  my  plants 
last  year.  Some  weeks  ago  when  I  first  rediscovered  it,  and 
before  I  knew  that  so  many  of  ray  plants  were  affected,  I 
placed  a  plant  of  General  Neil  on  which  I  found  it  apart,  and 
have  watched  it  from  day  to  day.  The  plant  grows  and  looks 
vigorous  and  healthy.  I  have  therefore  determined  not  to 
repot  my  plants,  to  try  some  other  remedy,  and  if  it  fails  to 
let  them  remain  until  the  spring.  As  soft  soap  has  failed  I 
shall  try  Gishurst  By  the  way,  the  plants  did  not  seem  to 
dislike  the  soft  soap  at  all. 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  my  friend  Mr.  Llewelyn,  and 
I  am  sure  all  who  know  him  will  deeply  feel  for  him  in  the 
great  domestic  sorrow  he  is  suffering  by  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
sons,  accidentally  drowned  while  bathing  on  Caswell  sands 
near  Swansea  on  Tuesday  last. — D.,  Deal. 


at  present  the  extensive  collections  of  my  friends  at  Exeter  and 
Hereford,  would  produce  Roses  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  merit 
in' smaller  quantities.  I  may  mention,  for  instance,  the  Roses 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Soames  of  imham  Park  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Maidstone,  and  Manchester. — S.  Reynolds  Hole. 


LOOK  TO  THE  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  reason  why  the  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  has  been  so 
general  has  been  asked  repeatedly.  Two  reasons  have  been  given 
— cold  and  wet  in  the  autumn  oi  last  year,  cold  and  wet  in  the 
spring  of  this  year;  the  tirst  preventing  the  ripening  of  tho 
wood,  the  second  the  development  of  the  fruit.  Everywhere 
blossom  was  abundant,  but  in  most  cases  when  the  fruit  came 
to  be  looked  for  it  was  not  to  be  found,  and  we  were  invited 
to  consider  and  show  cause  for  its  FO-called  mysterious  dis- 
appearance. Well,  I  suppose  nobody  is  prepared  to  gainsay 
the  reason  why  as  I  have  explained  it,  and  if  that  is  granted 
let  us  then  inquire  if  we  have  no  remedy  for  such  a  lamentable 
state  of  things.  I  for  one  think  we  have  no  perfect  remedy, 
but  am  convinced  that  much  may  be  done  to  ameliorate  the 
present  state  of  things.  A  few  weeks  ago,  when  driving  through 
the  Weald  of  Sussex  near  the  foot  of  the  South  Downs,  I  saw 
several  Apple  trees  heavily  laden  with  fruit  in  many  of  the 
snug  cottage  enclosures  and  orchards  which  I  passed,  afford- 
ing proof  that  the  trees  derived  important  benefit  from  the 
sheltering  belts  of  trees  and  hedgerows  by  which  they  were 
enclosed.  Driving  with  Dr.  Hogp  about  a  year  ago  through 
another  part  of  the  same  district,  wc  went  past  a  small  garden 
open  to  the  road,  but  completely  phut  in  by  trees  on  the  north 
and  east,  in  which  the  fruit  trees  were  literally  bending  beneath 
their  load  of  fruit.  "  There,"  said  our  Doctor,  *'  see  the  value 
of  shelter."  I  might  adduce  other  examples,  but  the  fact  of 
the  value  of  shelter  is  so  well  established  that  my  object  is 
rather  to  urge  the  application  of  such  knowledge  in  actual 
practice  than  to  convey  information  about  that  part  of  my 
subject. 

For  the  present  moment  let  me  advise  care  and  caution  in 
pruning,  for  I  much  fear  that  the  immature  condition  of  the 
wood  in  spring  is  often  traceable  to  late  summer  pmning.  To 
prune  a  tree  hard  now  is  to  induce  buds  that  would  otherwise 
remain  dormant  till  spring  to  start  into  growth,  and,  however 
fine  the  weather  may  be  throughout  autumn,  such  growth 
cannot  possibly  become  mature.  If,  then,  the  growth  is  so 
much  crowded  as  to  darken  the  interior  of  the  trees  prune  the 
shoots,  but  leave  them  5  or  (5  inches  long,  so  that  when  growth 
ceases  you  may  shorten  them  to  full  j)lump  buds  near  the  base 
and  upon  firm  well-rii>cned  wood.  When  an  undue  amount 
of  shade  is  not  thrown  upon  the  centre  of  the  tree,  then  I 
prefer  giving  the  shoots  a  twist  alx)ut  3  or  4  inches  from  the 
base  and  turning  the  tips  downwards,  thus  imparting  a  check 
in  the  flow  of  sap  to  «uch  a  nicety  that  the  bottom  buds  swell 
almost  to  bursting,  but  do  not  burst  until  next  spring,  the 
mutilated  "twist"  being  pruned  away  in  winter. —  Edward 

LUCKHUBST. 


THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

I  MUST  decline  to  accept  the  position  assigned  to  me  by 
**Wyld  Savage  "  among  exhibitors  of  Roses  when  he  says, 
**  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  these  two  (Messrs.  Baker  and 
Jowitt)  are  first  and  second  at  any  show  ;  then  comes  Canon 
Hole."  At  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
held  at  Manchester,  I  took  the  first  prize  offered  to  amateurs 
(£10  for  forty-eight  varieties),  Mr.  Jowitt  the  second  ;  Mr. 
Baker  telegraphing  that  his  bloom  was  over. 

I  cannot,  as  a  rule,  exhibit  my  Roses  in  their  integrity  before 
the  6th  or  8th  of  July  ;  but  when  they  are  at  their  best,  and  not 
injured  by  vernal  frosts,  to  which  I  am  much  exposed,  I  fear 
neither  "Gog"  nor  "Magog"  (not  happy  titles  for  amiable 


Tosarians  1),  and  hope  to  be  where  I  found  myself  not  many 
weeks  ago— at  Manchester  and  Spalding.  The  Rev.  E.  N. 
Pochin,  placed  fourth  on  the  list,  has  shown  Roses  unsurpassed 
for  symmetry  and  size,  and  may  possibly  repeat  the  performance 
when  he  has  removed  from  the  disadvantages  of  a  change  of 
residence ;  and  I  know  some  other  rosarians  who,  not  possessing  I  ness.    But  the  foliage  plants  constitute  the  chief  charm,  and 


BATTERSEA  PARK. 

Much  as  Battersea  Park  has  been  admired  during  past 
years,  and  numerous  as  have  been  the  visitors,  it  has  never 
been  more  attractive  than  during  the  pi-esent  summer,  nor  so 
largely  patronised.  The  park  has  been  brighter  in  brighter 
years,  but  this  year  the  intense  greenness  of  the  lawns  and  the 
exuberant  growth  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  ornamental -foliaged 
plants  have  abundantly  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
glowing  masses  of  Geraniums  which  could  not  be  produced, 
or  at  any  rate  could  not  long  continue,  during  such  dripping 
weather  as  has  recently  been  experienced.  Flowers  earlier  in 
the  season  were  numerous  enough — spring  flowers  and  early 
summer  flowers,  flowering  shrubs,  herbaceous  flowers,  and 
bedding  plants  ;  but  the  season  for  many  of  these  has  passed, 
and  foHage  tall  and  stately  as  in  the  subtropical  plants,  and 
bright  and  lowly  as  in  the  carpet  beds,  is  now  in  the  ascendant. 

Yet  there  are  flowers  now.  The  bushe.9  of  Althaea  frutex  in 
the  shrubberies  richly  laden  with  fine  Hollyhock -like  blooms 
are  very  beautiful.  Masses  of  Dahlias,  glowing  "Pokers" 
(Tritoma  Uvaria),  charming  groups  of  that  fine  autumn  herb- 
aceous plant  Anemone  japonica  alba,  Liliums,  n)W8  of  Chrys- 
anthemum frutescens,  Salvia  patens,  and  Pentstemons,  also 
Calceolarias,  Ageratums,  and  a  remnant  of  Gemniums  and 
Lobelias  are  represented,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  cheerful- 
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some  of  these  also  have  attractive  flowers — notably  the  Cannas, 
which  are  unusually  luxuriant  and  fine. 

Four  distinct  kinds  of  garden  embellishment  are  well 
represented  in  this  park — namely,  mixed  borders,  which  are 
almost  always  attractive ;  flower-bed  massing  with  Geraniums 
and  kindred  flowers — ^reiy  ga^  for  a  time,  but  transient,  this 
year  yery  transient;  subtropical  gardening,  which  is  highly 
imposing ;  and  carpet  bedding,  which  to  the  great  majority 
of  visitors  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  modes  A 
decoration. 

The  mixed  borders  contained  the  first  flowers  of  the  year, 
and  will  yield  the  last.  They  are  not  herbaceous  borders 
strictly,  but  include  all  sorts  of  flowers  that  will  flourish  in 
them,  and  are  thus  not  merely  interesting,  but  are  gay,  bright, 
and  sweet.  To  take  away  these  mixed  borders  would  be  to 
deprive  the  park  of  one  of  its  chief  charms,  and  certainly  the 
most  fragrant :  there  is,  however,  no  fear  of  such  a  calamity, 
for  each  year  the  borders  appear  to  be  better  than  before, 
and  it  is  evident  they  receive  the  attention  that  they  so  well 
merit,  and  for  which  they  give  such  a  satisfying  return.  No 
masses  of  flowers  in  the  park  surpass,  if  equal,  the  fine 
groups  of  Anemone  japonica  alba  now  flowering  in  the  mixed 
borders. 

The  bedding-out  section  (flowers)  has  this  year  been  the 
least  satisfactory  of  all.  The  plants  were  as  fine  as  plants 
could  be,  and  about  65,000  Geraniums  alone  were  bedded-out, 
.-and  proportionate  numbers  of  Calceolarias,  Ageratums,  and 
Lobelias.  These  were  gay,  very  gay,  for  about  a  monf^,  but 
the  late  rains  have  despoiled  them  of  their  beauty.  A  few  of 
the  best  bedding  Geraniums  are  John  Gibbons,  rich  crimson 
.scarlet,  fine ;  Edward  Sutton,  scarlet,  very  good ;  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster, perhaps  the  best  pink ;  Lady  Sheffield,  pink,  fine ; 
Capt.  Harrison,  scarlet;  Mrs.  Russell  Gumey,  scarlet,  white 
•eye ;  and  Miss  Wakefield,  cerise  scarlet,  fins  truss.  The  best 
jsUver-edging  Geranium  is  Princess  Alexandra,  and  the  best 
dwarf  golden  bicolor  is  Earl  Rosslyn.  The  best  Lobelias  are 
Ebor,  very  dark,  dwarf,  and  rich ;  and  Ejdser  Wilhelm,  stronger 
grower,  fine  for  large  beds. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  flower  beds  refeired  to  are  the 
stately  and  commanding  groups  of  subtropical  plants.  Some 
of  the  beds  of  these  are  now  splendid,  and  equally  so  are  the 
isolated  specimens  on  the  lawns  of  Musas,  Palms,  Aloes,  Sec, 
while  the  Fern  dell  and  vista  are  quite  charming.  Perhaps 
the  finest  bed  in  the  park  is  a  lai^  oblong  planted  with  Canna 
Van  Houttei,  edged  with  Amaranthus  meluicholicus  ruber 
mixed  with  AbutUon  niveum  variegatum,  and  margined  with 
Dactylis  glomerata  variegata.  The  bed  is  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  lawn,  and  the  Dactylis  droops  down  the  slope  like 
a  fountain  of  silver.  The  mixture  of  the  Abutilon  and  Ama- 
ranthus, too,  is  strikingly  effective,  and  associates  well  with 
the  rich  mass  of  Cannas  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  bed. 
C.  Van  Houttei  has  purplish  bronze  foliage  and  produces  its 
bright  crimson-scarlet  flowers  freely.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  the  dark-foliaged  vaneties  for  large  beds.  A  few 
other  of  the  more  useful  of  the  Cannas  may  be  appropriately 
noticed  here.  The  old  green-leaved  variety,  C.  Annei,  is  one 
of  the  most  luxuriant  in  growth  of  all,  and  is  represented  by 
grand  masses  8  feet  high ;  it  has  small  pale  yellow  flowers. 
Much  finer  as  regards  flowers,  indeed  the  best  of  the  yellow- 
flowering  varieties,  is  C.  Annei  grandiflora,  the  flowers  of  which 
Are  very  large  and  bright.  The  best  green-leaved  variety  of 
moderate  growth  is  perhaps  C.  peruviana,  and  the  richest 
dark-leaved  sort  is  Adrian  Robinii ;  this  has  remarkably  ricdi 
foliage,  and  will  probably  be  more  extensively  grown  in  future. 
O.  Prince  Imperial  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  dwarf-growing 
varieties.  The  sorts  named  all  possess  merit,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  the  various  positions  in  which  Cannas  are  grown. 
Another  grand  bed  in  this  section  is  planted  with  Polhymnia 
grandis ;  the  plants  are  unusually  luxuriant,  and  show 
plainly  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  subtropical  plants  in 
cultivation.  Wigandia  Caracas  ana  has  an  undeigrowth  of  va- 
riegated Veronicas,  crimson  Lantanas,  and  Plumbago  capensis 
— both  stately  and  pretty.  Of  a  totally  different  character  is 
a  bed  of  Buonaparteas,  fine  specimen  plants,  one  of  them  flow- 
ering ;  each  plant  having  a  green  carpet  of  Sedum  lydium, 
the  general  groundwork  of  the  bed  being  of  Golden  Chickweed. 
Another  bed  of  the  same  nature  is  planted  with  tall  Cor- 
dylines,  having  a  g^undwork  of  Iresine  Lindeni  intermixed 
with  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  and  a  belt  of  Cham»puce  diacantha 
in  a  carpet  of  Sedum  glaucum,  the  bed  having  a  margin  of 
Altemantheras  and  Edieveria  glauca  metallica.  Totally  dif- 
f  erent)  again,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  beds  in  the  park — 


one  which  combines  elegance  with  brilliancy  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  is  a  raised  bed  of  Tuberous  Begonias  dotted  thinly 
with  Jacaranda  mimossefolia.  The  Begonias  are  laden  with 
flowers,  and  their  bright  colours  shine  attractively  through  the 
graceful  foliage  of  the  Jacaranda.  These  -Begonias  evidently 
require  a  somewhat  raised  position,  yet  sheltered,  to  display 
them  to  advantage.  Another  Begonia  flowering  freely  in 
association  with  &ie-foliaged  plants  is  B.  ricinifolia ;  it  has 
leaves,  as  its  name  suggests,  almost  exactly  resembling  those  of 
the  Castor-oil  Plant,  and  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  B.  manicata 
but  larger.  Another  bed  near  contains  Eurya  latifolia  and 
Fuchsia  Sunray  as  a  groundwork,  but  not  closely  pegged,  and 
a  canopy  of  Acacia  lophantba :  it  is  very  chaste.  Fuchsia 
Golden  Treasure  is  the  best  of  the  yellow-foliaged  varieties, 
and  affords  a  cheerful  belt  to  such  plants  as  Ricinuses.  Can- 
nabis gigantea,  Ferdinandias,  Solanums,  Grevilleas,  and  Flenses 
are  represented,  and  the  distinct  Polygonum  Sieboldi  has  a 
stately  yet  graceful  appearance :  a  newer  variety,  P.  sachali- 
nense,  has  larger  foliage,  but  is  not  more  generally  attractive 
than  the  old  &vourite.  A  bed  containing  healthy  and  well- 
coloured  plants  of  Pandanus  Veitchii  attracts  notice,  as  also 
does  a  fine  group  of  Brugmansias  with  pendant  trumpet-shaped 
flowers;  and  another  group,  totally  dissimilar,  of  the  Coral 
Plant  Erythrina  Crista-galli. 

**Fem  Hollow"  is  every  year  one  of  the  most  admired 
portions  of  the  park.  The  most  striking  plant  this  year  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Pritchardia  pacifica,  than  whidi  a  finer 
example  is  seldom  seen  at  exhibitions.  Another  conspicuous 
plant  under  the  Tree  Ferns  is  a  massive  specimen  of  Pothos 
acaulis,  which  in  the  distance  resembles  a  huge  Bird's-nest 
Fern.  In  the  background  are  large  Philodendnms,  Bananas, 
Cycads,  ^c. ;  trainea  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  is  Monstera 
deliciosa,  and  in  the  foreground  stumps  covered  with  Pla^- 
oeriums  produce  an  unique  effect.  The  long  vista  opposite 
has  a  similarly  cool  and  refreshing  appearance,  the  smooth 
undulated  lawn  and  banks  being  overshadowed  with  the 
fronds  of  Palms  and  Ferns,  resembling  a  tropical  forest  soene 
in  miniature. 

Many  isolated  specimen  plants  dotted  on  the  lawns  must  be 
passed,  but  one  demands  notice — a  grand  example  of  the 
Abyssinian  Banana,  Musa  ensete.  This  is  the  terminal  plant 
of  one  of  the  picturesque  nooks  with  which  the  park  abounds. 
This  nook,  near  tiie  Fern  and  Palm  groups  alluded  to,  is 
flanked  by  flne  masses  of  Cannas  edged  with  Funkias ;  but  the 
terminal  plant  is  the  chief  object  The  principal  leaves  in- 
cluding footstalk  measured  a  few  weeks  ago  11  feet  6  inches 
in  len^h  ;  they  are  enhanced  in  beauty  by  tiieir  deep  red  mid- 
ribs. It  is  feared  that  this  imposing  plant  has  grown  too 
large  for  its  vrinter  quarters,  which  cannot  but  be  regretted.  It 
is  such  plants  as  these  that  distinguish  the  London  parks  from 
the  majority  of  private  gardens,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Government  could  feel  justified  in  providing  structures  suitable 
for  preserving  such  valuable  specimens.  The  adnurable  manner 
in  which  all  the  parks  are  managed,  the  suggestions  they 
afford,  and  the  lessons  they  teach  in  decorative  art,  also  the 
real  enjoyment  they  contribute  to  thousands  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  are  reasons  why  all  the  aids  possible 
i^ould  be  afforded  not  only  to  sustain  but  to  increase  tiie 
fame  and  prestige  of  these  important  public  gardens. 

The  carpet  beds  yet  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  notice  must 
be  brief,  l^cause  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  render  the  appear- 
ance of  the  beds  intelligible  without  giving  diagrams  of  every 
bed.  It  is  noticeable  that  blue  Lobelias  ;are  quite  dispensed 
with  in  carpet-bedding  designs.  They  are  too  uncertain  in 
growth  to  be  relied  on,  and  they  are  only  in  beauty  during  a 
limited  period ;  for  this  reason  no  flowering  plants  are  em- 
ployed m  carpet  beds,  nor  none  are  needed.  Beds  of  plain 
outline  are  tiie  most  suitable  for  this  mode  of  embellishment, 
such  as  circles  and  oblongs,  beds  of  fantastic  shape  not  permit- 
ting designs  being  well  cUsplayed  in  them.  In  this  style  of  bed- 
ding a  great  effect  can  be  made  with  a  few  varieties  of  plants. 
Thus  the  largest  carpet  beds  in  this  park  are  occupied  with 
Golden  Featl^  and  Altemanthera  amoena  arranged  somewhat 
after  the  pattern  of  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  the  combination  of 
these  two  colours  is  highly  effective.  The  beds  have  an  edging 
of  Antennaria  tomentosa  margined  with  Sedum  acre  elegans. 
A  roimd  bed  has  central  mass  of  Altemanthera  amcena,  narrow 
scrolls  of  Golden  Feather  enclosing  masses  of  Altemanthera 
amcena,  the  angles  and  edge  being  occupied  with  Leucophyton 
Brownii  margined  with  Sedum  acre  elegans.  Another  circular 
bed  has  a  central  diamond  of  Altemanthera  paronychyoides 
major ;  four  designs  of  Altemanthera  amoena  enclosed  with 
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€k)lden  Feather,  and  angles  of  Veronica  repens,  a  green  carpet 
plant  of  much  promiae  and  employed  for  the  purpose  for  the 
iiist  time.  Those  beds  are  Ter^  beautiful,  the  Altemanthera 
amoena  being  especially  rich.  But  the  favourite  beds,  judging 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  public  crowd  around  them,  are  what 
«re  popularly  termed  the  "  coflOn  beds,"  a  somewhat  gloomy  yet 
DTithal  an  ezpre^ive  term.  There  are  two  beds  each  nearly 
20  feet  long  and  6  feet  3  inches  wide  near  the  broad  end, 
tapering  to  4  feet  6  inches  at  the  narrow  end.  The  two  beds 
are  divided  by  a  circular  bed  6  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  A 
diagram  of  this  circle  is  submitted  to  show  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  the  planting ;  also  of  one  of  the  long  beds  (fig.  27), 
the  other  being  an  exact  counterpart. 


Kg.  27. 

1,  BaiMd  edging,  Echaveria  glaaca  (doable  row). 

5,  AltemanthetB  amoena  (doable  row). 
3^,  3,  Golden  Feather  (narrow  Une). 

4,  Mentha  Fnleglam  glbndtarica  (gronndwork). 
9,  Sednm  glancom  edged  with  Kleinia  repene. 

6,  Altemanthera  paronychyoldes  major. 

The  whole  of  the  centres  are  planted  with  Altemanthera 
jsurronnded  with  narrow  lines  of  Golden  Feather.  These  im- 
part colour,  lines  of  the  same  plants  being  arranged  near  the 
margin  of  the  bed  forming  an  admirable  balance  ;  but  perhaps 
the  chief  charm  consists  in  the  6-inch  band  (6  in  the  diagram), 
of  Sedum  glaucnm,  with  an  edging  next  the  Golden  Feather 
of  Kleinia  repens,  the  erect  growth  of  which  appearing  above 
the  Sedum  is  highly  efSective  yet  extremely  chaste.  The 
colours  are  well  duplayed  by  the  green  groundwork  of  Mentha, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  evinces  tiute  in  conception  and 
skill  in  manipulation,  for  in  point  of  finish  the  b^  are  as 


near  faultless  as  we  can  imagine  beds  to  be.  The  round  bed 
(fig.  28),  has  a  margin  (1)  of  Sedum  acre  elegans,a  band  (2)  of 
Leucophyton  Brownii, 
and  an  inner  line  (3) 
carried  round  the 
rays  of  the  star  and 
circle  of  Altemanthera 
amoena,  the  rays  and 
centre  (4)  being  nlanted 
with  Sedum  glaucum 
dotted  with  Pachyphy- 
ton  bracteosum,  and 
the  angles  (5)  with  the 
same  Sedum  dotted 
with  Gacalia  tomen- 
tosa.  The.  appearance 
of  this  bed  is  quiet  and 
sober,  and  shows  to  ad- 
vantage the  two  long 
beds  which  it  divides, 
and  with  which  it  is 
associated. 

Other  portions  of  the  park  deserve  notice,  but  only  one  can  be 
alluded  to — ^the  Alpine  Garden,  and  this  only  because  it  places 
under  the  eye  at  a  glance  five  green  carpet  plants — ^namely, 
Pyrethmm  Tchihatchewi,  excellent  for  large  banks  and  dells  ; 
Leptinella  scariosa,  with  its  much-toothS  leaves,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  same  purpose ;  Gerastium  arvense,  too  dull  in 
colour  and  unlevel  in  growth  to  be  recommended ;  the  Mentha 
above  referred  to,  admittedly  one  of  the  best  green  carpet 
plants ;  and  Veronica  repens,  dwari^  rich,  green,  the  only  real 
rival  the  Mentha  has,  and  likely  to  be  heard  of  again.  To 
make  a  sixth  green  carpet  plant  there  is  in  'an  adjacent  bed 
Hemiaria  glabra  of  low  slender  growth  and  graceful,  yet 
somewhat  dull  in  colour.  The  two  most  useful  plants  of  this 
nature  are  the  Mentha  and  Veronica. 

It  is  pleasing  to  hear  that,  while  it  is  not  unusual  for  25,000 
visitors  to  assemble  in  the  park  during  Sunday  evenings  in 
summer,  it  is  very  rare  that  any  injurv  is  done  to  plants, 
shrubs,  or  flowers — ^the  best  proof  that  the  excellent  work  of 
Mr.  Boger,  the  Superintend^t,  and  his  assistants  is  appre* 
elated.— J.  Wbiqht. 


Fig.  SB. 


GBAPES  SHANKING. 


Is  the  shanking  of  Grapes  more  than  usually  prevalent  this 
year  7  It  is  so  with  me,  not  because  the  Vine  roots  are  too 
dry,  for  abundant  supplies  of  water  have  been  given  to  the 
inside  borders,  and  to  outside  also  during  hot  dry  weather; 
nor  is  it  because  of  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots,  for  the 
borders  rest  on  the  limestone  rock  and  water  gets  away  quickly ; 
nor  is  it  on  account  of  overcropping  last  year  or  this,  for  the 
Vines  which  bore  the  lightest  crops  both  seasons  are  the  worst 
shanked. 

The  Vines  (planted  in  a  span-roofed  house  40  feet  by  20  in  the 
spring  of  1874)  are  very  strong,  the  foliage  large,  leathery,  and 
clean.  They  are  Black  Hamburgh,  fine  in  bunch,  berry,  and 
colour,  and  scarcely  a  shanked  b^ry  ;  Alicante,  good  bunches, 
no  fthiwking  ;  Madresfield  Court,  good  bunches,  large  berries,  a 
few  bunches  shanked  at  the  tips ;  Dr.  Hogg,  fine  long  bunches^ 
some  few  shanked  at  the  tips ;  Buckland  Sweetwater,  large 
loose  bunches,  very  large  berries,  many  shanked  in  every 
bunch ;  Muscat  Hamburgh  grafted  on  Blaick  Hamburgh,  splen- 
did bunches,  but  more  Sian  half  the  berries  gone — ^this  has 
always  behaved  badly ;  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  no  shanking  ; 
Golden  Queen,  a  strong  three-year-old  Vine  with  only  throe 
bunches,  which  look  as  if  they  would  go  altogether ;  a  Black 
Hamburgh  and  MadresfieJd  Court  planted  in  a  narrow  border 
in  the  middle  of  house,  which  cannot  get  a  drop  of  water  except 
from  the  can,  have  each  a  good  crop  with  not  a  berry  shanked, 
and  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  size  and  finish,  though  densely 
shaded  by  tne  roof  Vines.— Black  Hambubgh. 


THE  TRANSFUSION  OF  ESSENCES. 

HAViNa  recently  read  your  remarks  on  the  transfusion  of 
essences  in  the  Journal  of  the  15th  ult.  leads  me  to  believe 
that  otiier  cases  of  it  may  interest  you,  though  perhaps  the  one 
I  have  to  record  is  a  more  conmion  occurrence. 

In  January  last  I  inserted  buds  of  last  year's  growth  of  the 
White  Sweetwater  Vine  into  the  main  stem  of  a  Black  Ham- 
burgh.   Three  of  them  grew ;  two  are  bearing  fruity  and  are 
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now  ripe,  one  bunch  on  each.  The  one  is  true  to  chaiacter  in 
eTeiy  particular,  so  also  is  the  other  except  in  colour,  which  is 
as  black  as  the  Hamburghs.  They  have  been  seen  and  tasted 
by  our  friend  Mr.  Bobson  of  I^ton  and  others;  but  the 
bunches,  though  somewhat  reduced  in  size,  still  remain  on 
the  Vine  to  be  seen  by  any  who  may  like  to  look  at  them. 
I  hardly  like  to  cut  them,  or  I  would  send  you  a  few  berries  of 
each  in  proof. — W.  B.,  Preston  Hall,  AyU^ord,  Kent, 


SANDY  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

August  80th. 
A  PLEASANT  and  appropriate  site  for  a  show,  with  good 
approaches  and  convenient  railway  accommodation  at  the  junction 
or  the  Great  Northern  and  London  and  North-Westem  lines  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  market  gardening  district  studded  with 
gentlemen's  seats,  a  liberal  subscription  list,  a  well-organised 
Committee,  and,  above  all,  energetic  Secretaries,  form  a  combina- 
tion of  advantages  which  have  enabled  the  Sandy  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  to  hold  in  a  small  village  one  of  the  best  of 
local  shows.  The  Society  is  indeed  fortunate  in  bedlng  tiius 
privileged,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  frowns  of  Jupiter  Fluvius 
in  the  early  part  of  Friday  last  I  might  have  recorded  the 
Bxhibition  as  a  perfect  success. 

The  Show  was  held  in  the  stately  Utile  park  of  Sandy  Place, 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  (as  is  his  custom)  by  J.  N.  Foster,  Esq. 
The  site  was  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  two  railway  stations, 
and  notwithstanding  unfavourable  weather  the  Show  was  attended 
by  many  thousands  of  visitors,  and  it  is  hoped  may  prove  a  financial 
success.  The  whole  alEair  is  usually  carried  out  on  such  a  scale 
and  with  such  spirit  that  only  those  who  have  not  been  to  the 
Sandy  Show  previously  need  be  surprised.  The  Society  embraces 
mnder  its  fostering  winos  not  only  plants,  flowers,  fruits, 
Tegetables,  and  dinner-table  decorations,  but  Mangolds  and  other 
roots,  cereals,  Beans,  big  Gourds,  live  and  trussed  poultry,  honev, 
butter,  case  birds,  live  bees,  needlework,  and  darning  I — a  tolerably 
wide  field  with  scope  for  most  tastes,  and  to  judge  from  the 
earnestness  of  the  attendant  visitors  each  department  had  its 
zealous  admirers.  The  excellent  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  F.  C^odfrey,  and  a  public  dinner 
under  the  presidency  of  J.  Shnttleworth,  Esq.,  the  Society's 
President  for  the  year,  served  as  agreeable  counter-attractions. 

The  Show  altogether  occupied  nearly  a  dozen  large  marquees, 
and  the  masnificent  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  House  of  Peter- 
borough and  Mr.  Parker  of  Bugby.  who  divided  honours  in  the 
open  class,  and  by  Mr.  John  CkK)r,  gardener  to  Col.  Stuart  of 
Tempsford  Hall,  and  Mr.  Babbitt,  gardener  to  Major-Gen.  Pearson 
of  The  Hassells,  Sandy,  who  were  each  successful  exhibitors  in 
that   department,   were   a   great  attraction ;  but,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  market  gardening  county,  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
the  strong  points  of  the  Show.    The  former  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  centre  table  of  a  marquee  nearly  100  feet  long.   For 
the  open  collection  of  six  varieties  of  fruit  in  baskets  there  were 
nine  competitors,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Tillbrook,  gardener 
to  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Houghton,  who  had  good  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melon,  and  Golden 
Drop  Plums,  all  thoroughly  ripened  j  Mr.  B.  Waller,  gardener  to 
J.  Howard,  Esq.,  Bedford,  coming  in  a  good  second.    Several  good 
collections  were  also  shown  in  the  amateurs'  and  cottagers'  classes. 
As  the  highest  prize  offered  for  any  collection  of  frmt  was  only 
15«.,  it  appears  that  large  prizes  are  not  always  necessary  in  order 
to  procure  a  good  show ;  indeed  it  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that,  in  this  district  at  least,  exhibitors  are  not  always 
wprshippers  of  Mammon,  and  that  advancement  of  the  craft  has 
more  weifffat  with  many  than  the  desire  for  gain.    For  black 
Grapes   the   first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Shepherd, 
gameatr  to  F.  Martin,  Esq.,  Great  Staughton,  Hunts,  for  two 
extiwnely  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  but  which  were 
slightly  wanting  in  colour :  and  the  second  to  Mr.  G.  Claydon, 
.  gairdener  to  J.  fi.  Astell.  Esq.,  Woodbury  Hall,  for  two  snuiller 
'  but   well-finished   bunches.      In   white    Grapes    Mr.    Bedman, 
cardener  to  —  Goodgames,  Bsq^  Eynesbury,  was  first  with  good 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.    Mr.  G.  Glutton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pcrcnval, 
The  Bury,  Arlesey,  was  first  for  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon  with  Duke 
of  Edhiburgh,  and  Mr.  W.  Batchelous,  St.  Neot's,  for  a  Green- 
fleshed  with  JBastnor  Castle.      Peaches.  Nectarines  and  Plums 
were  also  shown  remarkably  fine,  the  latter  especially  so ;  the 
first  prize  for  kitchen  Plums  going  to  Mr.  George  vigne,  gardener 
to  J.  H.  Thornton,  Escl,  Eempston  Grange,  for  twelve  Eirke's, 
and  for  twelve  dessert  Plums  to  Mr.  Parker,  Waresley  Park,  for 
Heine  Claude  de  Bavajr.    In  the  cottagers'  class,  too,  Goliath  was 
shown  large  and  well  ripened. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  open,  market  garden,  amateurs',  and 
cottagers'  classes,  and  an  immense  display  was  the  result.  For 
the  collection  of  eight  varieties,  open  to  all,  the  basket  shown  by 
Mr.  B.  Waller,  gardener  to  J.  Howard.  Esq.,  was  almost  faultless, 
and  a  better  basket  of  cleaner  stuff  all  just  fit  for  table  has 
rarely  been  seen  at  more  important  shows ;  Mr.  Bobinson, 
gardener  to  F.  Howaid,  Esq.,  Abbey  Close,  Bedford,  being  a  good 


second.  Creditable  collections  were  also  staged  in  the  amateurs', 
market  ^rdeners',  and  cottagers'  classes.  Of  course,  in  Bedford- 
shire Onions  were  an  important  feature  and  almost  a  study — they 
might  indeed  be  said  to  vie  with  the  "  noble  tuber  "  for  supremacy  j 
but  the  latter  being  represented  in  strong  force  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  bow  to  the  claims  of  its  more  fiery  compeer,  for  not- 
withstanding the  recent  rains  and  state  of  the  atmosphere  an 
immense  variety  of  clean,  smooth,  and  well-ripened  Potatoes  free 
firom  disease  were  shown. 

The  first  prize  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  round  Potatoes  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Waller  for  a  very  good  type  of  the  Schoohnaetcr,. 
and  the  second  also  for  Schoolmaster.     All  through  the  Ezhi- 


specimens  consisted  of  clean  though  rough-skinned,  almost 
perfect  balls  of  good  size.  It  is  not  only  a  Potato  to  look  at 
but  a  Potato  to  eat,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  will  do 
credit  both  to  Mr.  Bennett,  the  fortunate  raiser,  and  to  Mr. 
C.  Turner  who  sent  it  out.  For  twelve  kidneys  Mr.  J.  Hills^ 
the  Sewage  Works,  Bedford,  was  first  with  fine  specimens  of 
Fenn's  International;  Mr.  Bodwell,  Biggleswade,  being  second 
with  Myatt's.  For  the  collection  of  Potatoes,  six  sorts,  three 
round  and  three  kidney,  six  of  each,  there  was  a  very  strong 
competition,  severalgood  collections  naving  to  be  placed  under 
the  tables.  Mr.  B.  Waller  was  first  with  a  well-matched  lot,  very 
clean  and  sound,  and  not  too  large,  consisting  of  Schoolmaster,. 
Late  Bose,  Model,  Bresee's  Prolific,  Snowflake,  and  Brownell's 
Beauty.  In  the  market  gardeners'  class  for  a  collection  of 
Potatoes,  twelve  of  each  variety,  Mr.  George  Kirby,  Arlesey,  was 
first,  showing  very  good  specimens  of  Early  King,  Extra  Early 
Vermont,  American  Breadfruit,  Model,  Myatt's  Prolific,  Bector 
of  Woodstock,  a  good  unnamed  red  kidney,  apparently  Bed 
Fluke ;  Early  Rose,  and  Giant  King,  not  unlike  Early  King,  but 
with  a  few  more  eyes  j  Bed  Peerless  (fine)  and  Challenger,  a 
variety  in  appearance  much  like  Schoolmaster.  Mr.  John  Cox  of 
the  Three  Counties  Asylum^  Arlesey,  was  second  with  larger 
specimens,  but  not  quite  so  clean.  The  following  varieties  were 
also  noticeable  as  useful  exhibition  sorts — viz.,  Badstock  Beauty,^ 
round,  splashed  red,  something  like  Marchioness  of  Lome  ^eacn* 
blow,  very  good ;  Snowfiake,  shown  both  as  round  and  kidney ; 
Alpha,  very  smooth  and  white  ;  Blanchard,  Vermont  Beauty^ 
and  Sutton's  Early,  which  appeared  to  be  Magnum  Bonum. 

Onions  were  good,  especially  the  White  Spanish,  of  which  two 
different  types  were  shown,  the  majority  of  exhibitors  having  the 
ordinary  variety  with  a  pale  greenish  skin,  whilst  in  two  collec- 
tions a  variety  not  quite  so  perfect  in  form,  but  equally  large,  with 
a  pinkish  yellow-tinted  skin,  was  exhibited.  Good  specimens  of 
the  Blood-red  and  White  Globe  were  also  staged,  the  latter  vary- 
ing in  shape  from  an  urn  to  a  perfect  globe. 

Cucumbers  were  largely  exhibited,  some  of  the  field-grown 
ridge  varieties  reaching  16  inches  in  length,  but  nearlv  all  b^^^ 
a  tendency  to  swell  at  the  point,  being  evidently  free  seedws. 
For  the  best  brace  of  frame  varieties  Mr.  Babbitt  and  Mr* 
Tillbrook  were  placed  equal  first,  the  former  with  a  matchless  but 
well-matched  brace  of  Tender-and-True,  the  latter  with  a  very 
fine  black-spined  variety  unnamed  :  and  Mr.  Waller  was  close  np 
as  second,  again  with  Tjender-and-Tme.  Peas  for  the  season  were 
also  good,  the  best  shown  being  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Omega,  Bntuh 
Queen,  Criterion,  and  Fillbasket.  Intermediate  Carrots,  called  m 
the  Schedule  "  St.  James,"  were  well  shown.  Turnips  also,  espe- 
cially a  White  Globe  variety  staged  by  Mr.  B.  Facey,  cottawr  of 
Goldington,  were  remarkably  white,  sound,  of  perfect  form  and  yet 
good  size  ;  but  upon  the  whole  roots  showed  a  tendency  to  fork^ 
a  complaint  which  is  general  and  attributable  to  the  season. 

The  heaviest  Gourd  showed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Holmwood,  gardener 
to  J.  N.  Foster,  Esq.,  weighed  154  lbs.  There  were  also  some 
immense  but  perfect  speciments  of  the  Large  Bed  and  Drumneau 
Cabbage  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  Tomatoes  were 
also  good  and  well  coloured,  those  shown  by  Mr.  B.  ^^^. 
in  his  collection  of  vegetables  would  not  disgrace  the  beat 
growers. 

The  show  of  cut  flowers  was  good,  and  included  Koms; 
Mr.  John  House  of  Peterborough  being  first  with  some  fine 
autumn  blooms,  including  Auguste  Keumann,  a  Bose  ^"'^°: 
always  stands  well;  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  clean  out 
small :  Star  of  Waltham,  tine  j  Hippolyte  Jamain,  ^^^^^^^ 
Hausmann.  In  the  twelve  varieties,  amateurs,  Mr.  D.  Seweii, 
St.  Neot's,  was  first,  having  neat  blooms  of  Niphetos,  Pj®"* 
Netting,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Mdlle.  Victor 
Verdier :  Mr.  John  Burton  of  wawtry  was  second  with  a  vc^ 
creditable  stand  well  set  up,  including  Pierre  Netting  Joro 
Keynes,' Devienne  Lamy.  and  Mdlle.  V.  Verdier.  The  Bev.^> 
Feflowes,  Wimpole  Rectory  Royston,  was  third,  havingjre» 
blooms  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marshal  Niel,  and  Btienne  J>npoT. 
A  Bood  stand  not  for  competition,  mounted  on  black  velvet  sBU 
with  ample  foliage,  from  Mrs.  Sewell,  showed  to  much  advantage. 

Gladioli  were  not  largely  shown ;  a  good  six,  however,  oune 
from  Mr.  P.  Meyer,  OrweU.  For  Dahlias  (twelve  Show  varieties; 
the  Bev.  E.  Fellowes  was  first,  and  for  six  Fancies  Mr.  P.  Meyer. 
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Aflten  were  remarkablj  good,  eepeciallr  the  incurred  or  ClffTs- 
anthemnm-ilowered,  for  which  Mr.  Fefiowea  was  first,  Mr.  lill- 
brook  second,  and  Mr.  Bedman  third  ;  for  twelve  Pseony.flowered 
Mr.  TiUbrook  was  first  with  a  Terj  fine  stand,  Mr.  Bedman 
aeoond,  asd  Mr.  Meyer  third ;  for  Qennan  Globe  rarietieB  Mr. 
Fellowes  was  first  with  some  distinct  and  well  marked  varieties. 
Doable  Zinnias  were  the  finest  I  have  seen,  and  all  the  nsnal 
coIouiB  seem  now  to  be  represented  in  large  and  perfectly  double 
flowers,  an  immense  advance  having  been  made  in  this  attractive 
flower  during  the  past  decade.  Mr.  Meyer  was  first,  and  Mr.  Till- 
brook  second.  African  Marigolds  were  shown  very  large  and 
rfine  by  Mr.  Meyer,  and  Mr.  Tillbrook  was  first  for  French.  Ver- 
benas were  unattractive,  being  principally  staged  as  single  blooms. 
Goleus,  Caladiums,  Fuchsias,  and  Zonal  Geraniums  included  some 
well-^wn  plants,  and  a  very  brilliant  specimen  of  Coleus  Duchess 
of  Edmburgh  attracted  mncn  attention. 

In  a  very  good  competition  for  dinner-table  decorations  Miss 
Pearson  of  The  Hassells,  Sandy,  was  deservedly  first,  the  delicate 
fiat  blue  of  Plumbago  capensis  being  considerably  used  with  good 
effect ;  Miss  A.  Baye  of  Tetworth  Hall  was  second ;  and  Miss  H. 
Astell,  Woodbury  Hall,  third.  All  the  exhibits  in  this  class  were 
XDeritorious  and  showed  good  taste.  For  bouquets  Mr.  H.  Bemp- 
t«D,  Ely,  was  first  j  Mr.  B.  Parker,  Waresley  Park,  second ;  and 
Kirs.  Sewell  third.  For  button-holes  Mrs.  E.  T.  Leeds  Smith,  the 
wife  of  the  energetic  Honorary  Secretary,  was  first  with  a  very 
prettily  mounted  trio. 

An  exhibition  of  live  bees,  notwithstanding  the  once-feared 
pains  and  jpenalties,  drew  crowds  of  interested  s^tators  at  Sd. 
each ;  and  if  in  the  twentieth  century  suffocation  is  still  in  vogue 
amongst  bee-masters  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Bev.  H.  B. 
Peel,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association,  to  whom 
humanity  owes  so  much.  The  exhibition  of  bees  was  conducted 
hj  Mr.  Baldwin  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  the  expert  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Huckle  of  King's  Langley.  It 
'vraa  here  where  one  of  the  first  exhibitions  of  the  kind  was  held. 
Honey  as  shown  in  the  comb  was  free  from  brood,  but  several 
supers  were  rather  dark  in  colour  from  having  been  kept  too  long 
in  the  hive,  whilst  that  shown  in  glass  jars  in  a  liquid  state  by 
Mr.  S.  Hone  of  Ashwell  was  of  a  brilliant  light  golden  colour,  and 
very  clear.  The  first-prize  Kohl  Babi  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Cranfield  of 
Boxton  were  large  and  perfect  in  shape.  The  best  Barley  was 
shown  by  the  Bev.  J.  Bichardson  of  Sandy  Bectory,  and  the  best 
Wheat  by  Mr.  John  Cox  of  the  Three  Counties  Asylum,  and  Mr. 
G.  Matthews  of  Beeston. 

The  show  of  poultry  and  cage  birds  was  also  a  success. 

The  management  at  Sandy  is  unusually  good.  Open  showing 
is  in  vogue,  and  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  are  printed  in  red  ink 
on  the  class  cards ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
description  of  the  class  which  is  usually  written  or  printed  on 
the  cards,  and  the  insignificant  size  of  the  number  as  written  on 
the  cards,  some  confusion  followed,  the  exhibitors  rarely  placing 
the  proper  card  on  their  exhibits.  A  good  plan  of  having  blue 
•cards  for  first  prize  and  red  for  second  is  followed ;  and  where  there 
is  so  much  ^ood  it  appears  like  cavilling  to  point  out  a  defect,  but 
the  exhibitmg  of  large  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  on  lofty 
•staging  is  a  terrible  eyesore,  and  must  add  much  to  the  labour  of 
the  exhibitors  as  well  as  to  the  risks  and  expense.  The  Society 
would  do  well  also  in  future  to  discourage,  especially  amongst 
•cottagers,  the  showing  of  unripe  fruit  and  vegetabJes,  and  to 
encourage  the  correct  naming  of  the  specimens — a  palpable  defect 
at  this  Eshibition,  and  one  which  takes  away  much  of  the  edu- 
•cational  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  horticultural  show. 

The  Society  and  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Foster  for 
the  use  of  his  pretty  and  admirably  adapted  grounds,  and  to  the 
Bev.  J.  Bichardson  for  throwing  opoi  the  attractive  rectory 
gardens  j  the  tasteful  bedding-out,  however,  in  both  places  show- 
ing unmistakeable  signs  of  the  early  autumn  season  and  the  late 
rains.  At  the  rectory  visitors  were  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
•of  a  magnificent  old  plant  of  Plumbago  capensis,  which  covers 
the  whole  back  wall  of  a  large  conservatory  and  is  a  glorious 
flight. 

The  Society  seems  altogether  admirably  appointed  and  sup- 
ported, and  the  Exhibition  is  a  credit  to  the  neighbourhood. — 
T.  LaxtON,  Bedford. 

DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

I  DO  not  grow  Carnations  either  for  exhibition  or  for  the 
^ecozation  of  the  garden,  for  the  simple  reason  that  unless  I 
wire  every  bed  I  £ould  not  be  able  to  preserve  a  single  plant 
from  the  rabbits ;  but  I  am  very  fond  of  the  plant,  and  I  know 
several  of  the  largest  growers  both  amateur  and  professional, 
and  I  have  exhibited  Boses  at  a  sort  of  joint  show  where  Car- 
nations were  shown.  I  had  never  seen  florists  dressing  their 
flowers  before,  and  I  must  express  my  opinion  that  it  was  a 
▼eiy  unedifying  sight.  The  lovely  flower  was  seized  by  the 
acmff  of  its  tender  throat,  much  Hke  a  poor  victim  is  seized  by 
the  dentist,  and  a  pair  of  ivory  tweezers  were  employed  in 
pulling  every  single  petal  out  of  its  place.    **  1  Bay,  old  fellow, 


have  you  «een  these  Carnation  fellows  dressing  their  flowers  T' 
said  a  brother  rosarian  to  me.  "  They  are  like  a  lot  of  ladies* 
maids,"  I  answered,  <*  preparing  their  mistresses'  heads  for 
abaU." 

It  was  most  amusing  work  watching  tiiem ;  and  certainly 
the  difference  they  made  to  their  pets,  and  the  improvement 
or  ihe  reverse  that  they  effected  in  Nature's  handiwork,  was  so 
great  that  I  am  sure  the  dame  herself  would  not  have  recog^ 
nised  her  chUdxen.  Now  is  this  right  and  proper?  If  it  is, 
how  is  it  that  this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  only  flower 
which  is  manipulated  in  this  way  ?  How  is  it  tiiat  we  rosarians 
are  content  to  show  our  blooms  as  they  are  grown  ?  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  fastened  down  with  gam  or 
some  cosmetic  the  inmost  petals  of  the -somewhat  thin  Etienne 
Levet,  or  of  the  operator  who  applied  some  sort  of  contrivance 
which  held  iiie  Rose  in  a  grip  like  a  vice  and  prevented  its 
opening  ?  No  end  of  a  row  would  be  made  about  it;  and  quite 
jioperly  too. 

Ii  this  practice  goes  on  we  shall  come  to  this :  It  will  not 
be  the  best  florists  or  the  best  flowers  that  will  win ;  it  will 
be  the  most  skilful  operators  and  the  most  highly  dressed 
and  artificial  flowers  that  will  carry  off  the  prizes.  Such  a 
result  may  be  wished  for  by  some  florists,  but  it  is  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a — Wtld  Savage. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW  GARDENS. 

Statice  bosea  is  a  charming  novelty  in  the  Temperate 
house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  shrubby  species  with  erect  branches, 
and  is  in  contrast  to  all  others  for  pot  culture  in  the  merit  of 
pink  or  rosy  flowers.  The  one  deficiency  is  that  of  dwarf 
habit,  which  might  be  improved  by  crossing.  It  is  native  of 
Natal.  Habrothamnus  fa^siculatus  in  the  same  house  is  now 
the  most  showy  of  greenhouse  shrubs.  Every  branch  is  termi- 
nated by  a  panicle  of  red  flowers,  and  these  after  some  time 
will  be  succeeded  by  beautiful  berries  of  similar  colour. 
Fuchsias  here  are  a'  good  feature ;  they  are  planted  in  the  beds 
and  trained  to  tall  stakes,  by  which  they  form  ccmspicuous 
floral  columns,  and  admirably  relieve  the  green  shnfl)3  around. 

In  the  Palm  house  are  several  attractive  plants.  Dichoris- 
andra  thyrsiflora  is  attractive  on  acconnt  of  its  deep  purple 
flowers,  which  open  in  long  succession,  and  in  company  with 
massive  foliage  makes  an  effective  specimen.  Pancratinm 
speciosum  is  one  of  the  best  stove  bulbs ;  it  flowers  freely,  and 
is  easily  cultivated.  The  pure  white  flowers  with  long  and 
narrow  segments  are  perfect  in  their  way.  Another  fine  plant 
in  flower  is  Lagerstrcemia  indica  ;  it  makes  a  graceful  much- 
branching  shrub  with  small  leaves,  and  now  profusely  bearing 
pretty  pink  flowers,  peculiar  in  appearance  &om  the  long  and 
slender  claws  of  the  petals.  It  is  equally  worth  the  trouble 
and  attention  to  which  the  majority  of  stove  flowering  shrubs 
are  indebted  for  tii^  decorative  value.  Crinum  Moorei* 
flowering  in  the  cool  end  of  the  T  range,  is  one  of  the  best 
species ;  it  has  large  well-formed  flowers  of  the  most  delicate 
pink  colour.  Hiough  nearly,  if  not  quite,  hardy,  it  is  best 
grown  under  glass,  attaining  out  of  doors  some  slight  degree 
of  coarseness.  For  greenhouse  decoration  it  is  of  great  value, 
flowering  weU  and  keeping  in  good  condition  with  &e  slightest 
attention.  In  this  division  are  many  varieties  of  the  tuberous- 
rooted  section  of  Begonia,  affordmg  good  opportunity  for 
selection.  The  largest  flowers  appear  often  in  company  with 
the  worst  habit,  and  probably  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
combining  the  several  good  points.  This  group  appears  to  be 
more  than  ever  popular,  and  the  number  of  seedlings  raised 
must  be  immense.  An  interesting  hybrid,  raised  by  Colonel 
Trevor  Clark  between  the  so-called  genera  Ismene  and  Elisena, 
is  flowering  here.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  Ismeno 
calathina,  one  of  its  parents,  and  not  partaking  conspicuously 
of  Elisena. 

Flowering  in  the  Succulent  house  is  the  rarely  seen  Adenium 
obesum,  a  gouty-stemmed  Apocynad  bearing  handsome  crim- 
son flowers.  A.  speciosum  has  also  been  freely  in  bloom. 
This  is  nearly  alliea  to  the  last,  and  it  also  grows  in  the  desert, 
A.  obesum  coming  from  Aden,  after  which  town  the  generic 
name  is  taken. 

TROP^OLUM  SPECIOSUM. 

When,  three  years  ago,  I  first  saw  this  beautiful  plant  in 
Scothmd  and  was  so  struck  with  its  appearance,  I  was  told 
that  it  would  not  do  in  the  south,  or  if  it  did  that  it  could  onlj 
be  grown  on  a  north  aspect ;  and  this  opinion  concerning  it  is 
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[  Btptamtar  a,  Iim. 


K>  preTiJeiit  that  one  teij  eminent  firm  to  whom  I  wrote, 
ukiDg  why  It  was  ezclnded  from  their  Uats,  leplied  that  It 
waa  M  diwppointtDK  that  it  would  not  grow  except  in  a  north 
upeet,  a&a  eren  tnen  would  not  flower,  and  k  they  had 
omitted  it  from  Oieir  eatalogoe.  It  ii  h^h  time  that  theae 
ftill«/<tM  abonld  be  discftided.  Two  jean  ago  Hr.  Dathle,  the 
Kardener  at  Pennii^hame  Castle  near  Newton  Stewart,  where 
1  saw  it  in  great  perfection,  kindl;  sent  me  some  roots.  I 
planted  them  in  a  bed  under  my  dining'TOom  window,  the 
aspect  being  as  nearly  sonth  as  poeaible.  Last  year  the  olanta 
new  and  bad  a  few  blooms ;  they  were  left  nndisturbed,  and 
uiia  yeai  tbey  hare  grown  and  flowered  most  Inxnriantly,  in 
fact  as  beely  as  I  saw  tliem  in  Scotland  at  the  same  age.  The 
fanth  ia  that  all  that  it  requires  is  to  be  let  alone.  As  soon  as 
it  gets  established  it  commences  to  Sower  vigorously,  and  each 
year  more  and  more  so.  In  passing  throagh  the  Trosaachathis 
year  I  saw  the  fnmt  of  the  maase,  which  stands  high  up  and 
nilly  exposed  to  the  son,  covered  with  it ;  and  unleu  in  verr 
hot  and  dry  ntnations  I  believe  it  will  do  qoite  as  well  witn 
ns  Bontheinera  as  in  bonnie  Scotland, — D.,  Deal. 

[31ie  small  spmy  enclosed  is  admirably  flowered  and  very 
•—-"'-■  —Eds.] 


BOSES  IN  POOR  SOIL. 

I  HATX  read  the  sorrows  of  "Wtld  SAvasb,"  and  sbonM 
not  have  tendered  advice  unless  he  bad  requested  it.  I  do  not 
like  tendering  advice,  for  it  seems  to  argue  superiority,  which 
I  do  not  feel. 

Hy  advice  to  him  is  to  trench  a  portion  of  liis  ground,  and 
take  oat  all  the  stones ;  then  manure  the  gronnd  and  plant 
the  Roses  dewier  than  usual,  and  place  the  stones  in  a  radius 
loond  the  pluits.  Btones  are  an  excellent  mulching ;  as  the 
ground  nnte  them  is  always  kept  moist  by  the  evaporation 
Being  arrested.  Roses  suoer  from  evaporation.  Properly 
the  whole  ground  should  be  molched. 

Manetti  Roses  when  planted  shonld  be  covered  2  inches  over 
the  roots  with  soil ;  a  trench  should  be  dug,  and  soil  and 
manore  should  be  trodden  as  hard  as  possible  against  the 
stocks,  the  scion  eyes  in  the  stock  having  been  cat  out 

Instead  of  renewing  the  soO,  sow  now  the  Barly  Stone 
Toralp,  and  evcntuaUy  chop  them  up  and  dig  them  in.  The 
Tcsetable  matter  will  do  great  good.  I  tried  it  some  years  ago 
and  found  it  succeed.  If  "Wtld  Savaob"  can  obtain  cow 
mannre,  liquid  and  solid,  he  will  And  it  adraatageons  to  his 
Boses.  I  use  it  here  chiefly  liquid,  and  I  never  in  twenty- 
seven  years  have  known  my  Boeea  do  so  well  as  this  year. 
They  promise  me  a  fine  autumnal  bloom.  I  can  strongly  re- 
commend Star  of  Waltham  and  Queen  of  Waltham  ;  tiiey  an 
two  of  the  best  Rosea  that  I  have  bought  for  some  years.  They 
Mie  ot  fine  outline,  are  full  to  the  centre,  and  abundant  and 
free  bloomers.  In  conclusion,  I  think  Marechal  Niel  and  Xrfrais 
Van  Hontte  to  be  the  two  finest  Roses ;  to  which  maybe  added 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colomb,  Harie  Rady,  Madame  Ia- 
charme.  The  two  first  do  better  on  the  Qiflsraie  stock  than 
OTi  Manetti.— W.  F.  'Radcltfts. 


CHOICE  GARDEN  ORCHIDS.— No.  4. 

TANDA,  UiidL 

^TYU.—  VanAi,  the  Hindoo  name. 

niis  g^os  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Old- 
World  Orchids ;  they  are  all  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  Untnl 
leceiktly  but  few  species  were  tmown  ;  the  rigid  search  for  new 
lilanta  during  the  last  few  years,  however,  has  considerably 
increased  onr  knowledge  and  added  several  beautiful  kinds  to 
om  collections.  Vandas  are  characterised  by  their  coriaceous 
leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  a  two-ianked  (distichous)  man- 
ner, which,  however,  vary  mnch  in  length  in  the  different 
Bpecies.  The  floweia  are  for  the  most  psjt  lai^  and  highly 
cotouied,  the  outer  portion  of  the  flower — that  is.  the  sepals 
and  petals,  being  usually  alike  both  in  shape  and  size,  the 
lat>ellnm  more  or  leas  saccate  and  tbree-lobed,  the  middle  lobe 
being  la^e  and  fleshy. 

CcLTDKB. — Hie  details  given  in  onr  previous  notes  upon  the 
genus  Aerides  will  apply  with  eqoal  force  for  the  genus  now 
under  consideration.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  these 
plants  do  not  suffer  by  want  ot  water  daring  the  season  of 
rest,  or  the  lower  leaves  will  at  once  turn  yellow  and  fall  oS, 
to  the  great  disfigurement  of  the  apecimen.  They  enjoy  a 
high  tempeiatnre,  with  the  atmosphere  well  charged  with 
moistuie,  saving  the  one  or  two  exceptions  which  we  have 


notiood  specially  in  describi 

seeAgrides.    Temperatmft- 

night ;  winter,  fiG*^to  ICP  day,  60^  to  6S°  night. 

J^MuUt&mimii,B*te.  (ftrt.  Mag.,  t.68Il)^ThiBiaa  very 
bwntlAd  spedee,  belonging  to  the  same  section  or  having  some 
afflnity  vrith  such  kinds  as  T.  Boxburghii,  ke.  Leaves  riua- 
nelled,  obliquely  toothed  at  the  apex,  ooriaceoni  in  taime, 
6  to  8  inclws  long,  and  dark  green.  Raceme  erect,  longer 
than  the  leaves,  twelve  to  fifteen-flowered.  Flowers  aomtt 
2  inches  in  diameter,  lax,  and  borne  npon  lotig  footstalks 


Fig.  n.— Tuds 


Sepals  1a^:er  than  the  petals ;  both  arc  obovate,  obtoae,  fur- 
nished with  a  claw  at  the  apex.  Colour  yellowish  green,  with 
Dumerous  reddish  brown  dots,  reverse  side  china  white.  Lip 
ovate  in  front,  with  a  bifid  apex  traversed  with  three  ridgeSr 
and  bavins  two  small  triangular  side  Iot>es,  which  are  wMte, 
the  centre  lobe  being  deep  violet  Spur  conical,  oWnse,  white. 
It  blooms  usually  in  early  summer.    Rangoon.     1866. 

V.  erUtala,  Lindl.  (Bot  Reg.,  18*2,  t  48).— A  curious  and 
t)eautiful  small-growing  speciea.  Leaves  chumelled,  recurved, 
truncate  at  the  apex,  and  bright  green.  Raceme  erect,  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  three  to  four-flowered.  Sepals  oblong,  obtuse. 
Petals  narrower  and  incurved,  white  tinged  with  green.  Lip 
oblong,  convex,  traversed  with  fuirowed  lines,  and  cnrionsly 
homed  at  the  apex.    Colour  bnC,  striped  witii  deep  purple, 


JOUaSTil.  OF  HOBTICULTUBB  AND  OOTTAOB  6ABDBNBE. 


V.  DaiiiHuaittt,  Bchb.  flL  (Bot  Mag^  t.  5811).— Thii  ia 
■mall-giowiiv  hindaoma  «pedet.  Leftvei  Ugnlste,  lomewlutt 
Moorved,  thkk  and  flethr  in  texttue,  nneqiuUj  bilobed  at 
the  apex,  abont  8  incbea  in  length,  and  duk  dusing  green. 
Baceme  aBCending,  fiie  to  dz-aowered.  Sepals  and  petals 
reflexcd,  cnneate  oblong ;  the  latter  hastate,  pnre  milk  irhite, 
tinned  with  greenish  yellow  at  the  apex.  Lip  same  colooi, 
stained  with  oiange  round  Uie  month  of  the  spur,  bearing  a 
bilobed  callus  at  ito  base  and  fire  dsvated  ridges  on  its  disc 
Spur  short,  obtose,  downj  on  the  inside.  Ma;  and  Jnne. 
Bniniah. 

F.  ^Ifina,  Lindl.  (Bot.  Re^.,  1838.)  Svn.,  LttUia  tUpimt, 
UndJ. — A  inuU-giowtug  species,  whidi  when  not  in  flower 
bean  a  great  Kaemblance  to  T.  criatsta.  Leares  channelled, 
ncnrred,  two-lobed  at  the  acnte  apex,  tieqaentl;  with  a  stifi 

et  between  the  lobes,  dark  green.  Bacente  erect,  two  to 
'flowered.  SepaU  and  petab  oblong,  the  tormei  the  largest, 
of  a  nniform  pale  apple  green.  Lip  TeQowish  green,  streaked 
with  blackish  parple,  oblong,  the  boUow  base  intensely  black, 
apes  swollen  and  alighUj  notched.  Ma;  and  Jnne.  KhM^Wi 
at  COOO  to  6000  feet  eleraticii. 

V.  iiuig»it,  Bl.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  67G9).— This  is  an  eztremely 
nre  and  ver;  little  known  species,  a  Taiiet;  of  V.  tricolor 
gemrallj  pasting  for  it,  from  which,  howerer,  it  is  abnndantly 
distinct.  "  Learee  channelled,  linear,  but  slightly  DBrrowed  ' 
both  ends,  cloaely  Imbricating  below,  obliqnel;  trnncate  at  t 
ends,  10  inches  long  and  npwarda  of  I  inch  broad,  deep  gree 
Bacente  penduloos,  sborter  than  the  Icarcs,  three  to  eight- 
flowered.  Flowers  spreading,  2J  inches  in  diameter.  Sepals 
oborale  spathnlate,  obtose,  aol  fleshy.  Colour  bngbt 
odmoeons  brown,  with  darker  brown  bloteheajreverse  side  white. 
Petals  similar,  but  not  bo  broad.  Lip  thTee-tobed ;  side  lobes 
small ;  middle  lobe  Sddle-ebaped,  spreading  out  in  front  into 
a  aemilnnar  MHica*e  hnk  of  a  rosy  red.  Disc  fnnished  with 
two  low  ridges.  Spur  compressed,  obtuse,  and  recurved."  It 
blooms  during  May  and  June.     Holnccas.    1868. 

V.  BexburgUi,  R.  Br.  (Wight's  Icon.,  No.  916).— A  dwarf- 
growing  plant,  which  on  account  of  its  not  being  so  showy  as 
some  of  the  more  recent  introductions,  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  neglected.  It  is,  however,  a  very  handsome  and  desirable 
species.  Leafcs  lorate,  channelled  and  keeled  below,  oblique 
.  tmd  three-toothed  at  tjie  apei,  deep  green.  Baceme  erect, 
abont  same  length  as  the  leaves,  bearing  from  three  to  eight 
flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  oblong  obovate,  obtnse  at  the  ends, 
with  slightly  undulate  margins.  Qronnd  colour  white  beanti- 
fnDy  chequered  with  ptirp%.  I4p  thiee-lobed ;  middle  lobe 
convex,  bluntiy  ovate,  notched  at  the  front,  rosy  red ;  lateral 
lobes  acate,  and  about  same  length  as  the  column.  July  and 
August    Assam.    1 810. 

V.  aulutarti,  Lindl.  (Bot  M>g.,  t  GSJS).  Syn.,  Etmeralda 
Catluiarti.—ii.  rare  and  beautiful  species  somewhat  remarkable 
fi^mi  its  lax  habit  of  growth.  It  would  seem  to  enjoy  an  ex- 
ceedingly moist  atmosphere.  Want  of  attention  in  this  matter 
has  led  to  the  inference  that  die  cultivation  of  this  species  is 
beset  with  unusual  difflcnlties.  Leaves  6  to  8  inches  in  length, 
linear  oblong;  the  apex  oblique  and  two-lobed;  the  lobes 
lonnded,  not  acute ;  surface  of  the  leaves  oneven  and  pale 
green.  Baceme  ascending,  longer  than  the  leave?,  two  to  four- 
flowered.  Flowers  measuring  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture.  Sepals  and  petals  about  equal,  roundish 
oblong,  concaveandsessile.  Qround  colour  pale  yellow,  pro- 
fusely strewed  with  horizontal  lines  of  cinnamon  brown,  the 
levene  being  white.  Lip  three-lobed,  fumisbed  with  a  short 
claw  ;  lateral  lobes  very  small,  white  streaked  with  reddish 
brown  at  the  base,  anricnlate  ;  middle  lobe  renlform  willi  an 
tocorved  margin.  Colonryellow  within,  outside  white.  Diseat 
the  base  furnished  with  two  erect  truncate  calli.  It  blooms 
dniing  spring  and  early  summer.  Native  of  hot,  wet,  shady 
vaUeys  in  Sikkim,  at  2000  to  3000  feet  elevation.     1866. 

F.»iidaJo*a,Lindl.(fig.29).  Sjn.,Fffiiuiaff(?nwnr,Hort-- This 
very  distinct  and  veiy  little  known  species  we  believe  we  have  the 
pleasure  to  figure  now  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  It  is 
a  very  slender-growing  plant,  and  should  tie  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  cool  house,  as  it  grows  nBtnrally  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions in  tbe  forests  with  Pinus  Ehaysiana.  where  snow 
frequently  falls.  Btem  abont  the  size  of  a  goose  quill.  Leaves 
disbchous,  linear-oblong,  obtusely  bilobed  at  tbe  apes,  thidt 
and  fleshy  In  texture,  dark  green  above,  paler  below.  Raceme  I 
ascending,  6  to  12  inches  long,  and  branching.  Flowers  [ 
Sepals  and  petals  about  equal,  Unear-Ianceolate, ' 


much  waved  on  the  margins,  and  pure  white.  Up  linear- 
acate,  also  white,  stained  on  tbe  disc  with  yellow.  The  flowei 
mnehresembka  a  miniature  Coslogynecristata.  Winter  months. 
Upper  Assam.    1S7S. 

r.  tataeea,  Bchb.  fil.  8yn,  Airidet  UtwUiattmn,  Lindl- 
(Bot,  Hag.,  t  GI38)  ;  A.  UiUteetmt,  Lindl. ;  Vandapanifiora, 
Lindl. — A  very  distinct  and  pretty  species,  which,  however, 
at  aU  tines  has  been  a  rare  phmt  in  collections.  Leave? 
stiap-ahaped,  oblique  and  bilobed  at  the  apex,  with  a  sniall 
diaip  pomt  between  the  obtuse  lobe*.  Baceme  erect,  simpler 
longer  tban  the  leaves.  Sepals  and  petals  abont  equal,  ovate, 
and  soft  apnoot  yellow  in  colour.  Lip  threc-lobed ;  side  lobes 
joined  to  the  foot  of  the  column  :  middle  lobe  somewhat 
cnneate,  obtose,  and  again  three-lobed  in  front,  bearing  several 
derated  ridgea  on  the  disc.  Colour  rich  violet  and  lilac.  Spur 
short  and  conical.  June,  July.  Ceylon  and  on  tbe  Lvamally 
Hills,  Hindostan.     1843. 

F. ««««»,  Lindl.  (fig. 30).  (Bot.Mag.,t.  B174).  Byn.,  RwAi 
Mfowolmw,  Bl. ;  Viuula  tricolor,  var.  navii,  Bcho. — This  superb 
|Qant  Is  now  a  well  known  and  much  appreciated  species. 
1,  lorate  oi  strap-shaped,  giacefuUyrecurvedr 


Leaves  cbanneUe 


Ffg.  10,— Vanda  siuTit. 

obHque  at  the  apes  and  toothed,  deep  green.     Baceme  Ut, 

shorter  tban  the  leaves,  bearing  seven  to  fonrteen  large 
delidously  fragrant  flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  spathnlate, 
reversed  or  twisted  at  tbe  base,  china  white,  beautifulljr 
streaked  and  spotted  on  the  inside  with  rich  purple.  Lip 
three-lobed,  deep  violet  or  purple;  the  lateral  lobea  paler, 
erect  and  rounded.    April  to  July.    Java.    1847. 

V,  tauvu,  Lindl.,  var.  Hrvbyana,  Bchb.  fil.  (Flore  des 
Serres,  t.  1G04-G). — Genera!  habit  of  the  normal  form,  but 
somewhat  more  robust  Flowere  very  large.  Sepals  and 
petals  twisted  at  the  base,  china  white,  profusely  blotched  and 
streaked  with  confluent  spots  of  red  and  dark  purple.  Lip 
large  rosy  purple.    April  to  July.    Java. 

On  page  173  tbe  date  of  introduction  of  Aerides  Lobbii  Ain£> 
'(Hthu  was  inadveitently  printed  1818 ;  it  should  have  been 
1878,  

ABATJCAEU  IMBBICATA  CONES. 
In  answer  to  your  correspondent  "  T.  C."  I  beg  to  say  that 

have  just  collected  195  seeds,  which  I  believe  to  be  good^ 
under  an  Araucaria  imbricata,  such  as  I  have  sent  for  your 

ipection.  I  have  raised  plants  from  the  seed  that  has  been 
grown  here.  Tbe  Araucaria  has  coned  here  for  several  yearp> 
One  tree  at  this  present  time  has  twenty-five  cones  on  it 
about  the  size  of  a  large  Melon.  We  have  one  tree  growing 
dusters  of  male  catkins  all  over  it.  I  should  say  there  are 
from  thirty  to  forty  clusters.     Mice  are  veiy  fond  of  the 
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t  September  t,  1878. 


Araucaria  seed.  I  have  not  seen  the  Araucaria  baring  the 
male  and  female  variety  on  one  tree. — Edward  Coveny, 
Oardentr,  Kenfeld  HaUj  near  Canterbury, 

[The  seeds  received  are  very  fine,  sound,  and  good. — Eds.] 


Pebhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  nnmeroas  readers  of 
the  Journal  to  know  that  the  Araucaria  does  mature  its  seed 
in  this  country.  Here  (Old  Warden  Pftrk,  Beds)  we  have  two 
good  specimens  about  30  feet  high  and  well  furnished.  They 
have  been  planted  upwards  of  forty  years.  We  have  both 
the  male  and  female  variety.  Herewith  I  send  you  a  oone 
from  the  male  tree ;  I  also  send  you  seed  just  shed  from  the 
female  tree,  which  has  borne  seed  on  several  occasionB.  The 
seed-bearing  cones  are  laige  and  globular — as  large  as  medium- 
sieed  cocoa  nuts.  I  would  have  sent  you  one,  but  they  are  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  and  consequently  difficult  to  get  at.  These 
trees  by  some  people  are  called  "monkey  puzzlers."  Iliey 
are  not  cnly  monkey  puzzlers  but  man  puzzlers  also;  their 
prickly  nature  prevents  any  very  close  acquaintance. — G.  B. 

ALLI& 

[The  male  cone  received  is  7  inches  in  length  and  2  inches 
in  diameter.  Some  of  the  seeds  are  sound  and  well  matured. 
—Eds.] 

BISHOP  AUCKLAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

SHOW. 

Thih  Show  was  held  on  the  dOth  ult.  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Auckland  Castle,  kindly  granted  for  the  occasion  by  his  Lord- 
ship the  Bishop  of  iDurbam.  This  Society  has  long  held  a  high 
position  in  the  north,  whilst  for  attendance  at  its  shows  it  would 
rank  with  any  Bodetv  in  England,  as  much  as  £1100  having  been 
taken  in  one  day  in  shillings.  For  miles  round  the  Exhibition  is 
looked  forward  to  as  the  great  gala  of  the  year,  and  scores  of 
special  trains  enter  the  town  heavily  laden  with  visitors.  The 
locale  of  the  Show  is  good,  whilst  the  promoters  have  always 
endeavoured  to  produce  a  good  prize  schedule ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  last  two  exhibitions  were  held  under  the 
disadvantages  of  bad  weather,  and  as  a  consequence  the  schedule 
this  year  has  been  curtailed. 

In  fruit  and  cut  flowers  perhaps  the  Society  have  never  held 
encha  suceessful  show,  and  the  prizes  were  strongly  competed 
for;  indeed  the  fruit  was  much  superior  to  the  display  at  the 
International  Show  at  Carlisle  last  year.  The  collections  were 
arranged  in  three  marquees.  We  think  it  would  have  been  much 
better  had  the  marquees  run  parallel  to  each  other  and  the  ends 
taken  out,  and  greater  space  and  effect  would  have  been  given 
and  better  facilities  would  have  been  afforded  for  judging. 

Plants.— These  have  always  been  both  extensive  and  superior, 
but  this  year  they  fell  off  very  much  in  numbers.  The  Society's 
prize  of  £10  for  eix  store  and  greenhouse  plants  only  brought  out 
two  competitors.  First  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Normanby  Hall,  Middles- 
borough,  who  staged  fine  examples  of  Dipladenias  amabilis  and 
Brearleyana,  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  Eneas  Eweriana  superba 
and  obbata,  which  were  both  fresh  and  good,  and  a  fine  Phcenocoma 
prolifera  Bamesi ;  and  second  Mr.  Noble,  Woodhom,  Darlington, 
whose  best  plants  were  Lapageria  rosea  and  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fourianum,  very  good. 

In  the  class  for  six  handsome-foliage  plants  there  were  four 
competitors.  The  plants  were  remarkable  for  good  culture,  and 
caused  the  Judges  some  trouble  in  awarding  the  prizes.  First 
honours  eventually  fell  to  Mr.  Noble  for  fine  and  well-coloured 
examples  of  Crotons  Johannis  and  intermptum,  Basylirion  serrati- 
folium,  Areca  Yerschaffeltii,  Yucca  aloifofia  variegata,  and  Cycas 
revoluta.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Niel  Black,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington  ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  to 
Mr.  Westcott,  Baby  Castle ;  and  Mr.  E.  Lazenby,  Woodside,  Dar- 
lington, in  the  order  named. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  with  fine 
foliage,  or  Ferns,  in  pots  not  more  than  14  inches  in  diameter, 
there  was  a  fine  display,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Noble,  who 
staged  excellent  specimens.  Mr.  Westcott,  Raby  Castle,  secured 
the  first  prize  for  six  exotic  Ferns  with  fair  examples  of  Davallia 
Mooreana,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  (a  fine  plant),  Cyathea  deal- 
bata,  Dicksonia  squarrosa,  Adiantum  trapeziforme^  and  Davallia 
|)olyantha,  fine.  Mr.  Noble  had  the  same  position  m  the  class  for 
six  British  Ferns  ;  and  Mr.  Short,  Hummersxnott,  f  or  six  Lycopods, 
the  latter  very  good. 

Mr. Westcott  secured  the  chief  prize  for  two  Orchids  with  Yanda 
tricolor  and  a  magnificent  example  of  Peristeria  elata  with  three 
spikes  and  fifty  flowers  expanded.  Mr.  Noble  had  the  second 
prize,  his  noteworthy  plant  being  a  fine  example  of  Miltonia 
spectabilis. 

Zonal  Geraniums  have  long  been  a  leading  feature  at  Bishop 
Auckland.  Mr.  Short  won  the  first  position  in  the  class  for  six 
plants  in  10-inch  pots  with  floriferous  examples,  but  trained  very 


flat.    Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  Elmridge,  Darlington,  was  plaoed 
second  with  fresher  plants,  but  not  so  well  flowered. 

Cut  Flowkrs.— For  twenty-four  Dahlias  the  first  prize  was 
£d,  and  such  a  display  (ei^teen  stands)  was  forthcoming  as  haa 
never  before  been  seen  at  Biahop  Auekltusd.  Many  of  the  flowFet* 
were  very  large  but  a  trifle  coarse ;  the  recent  rains  had  no  doubt 
made  them  outgrow  themselves.  First  honours  were  secured  bj 
Mr.  Boston,  Moss  Spring  Nurseries,  Bedale;  his  best  flowera 
bein^  Criterion,  James  Cocker,  Henry  Walton,  Countess,  and  New 
President.  Messrs.  Edwards  d:  Sons,  Nottingham,  were  second ; 
Mr.  Henry  Clarke,  Rodlev,  Leeds,  third;  and  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Low  Fell,  fourth.  The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  HoUytiocks, 
dissimilar,  fell  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Newcastle,  a  successfnl  exhi- 
bitor of  them.  The  first  for  twenty-four  Roses  to  Mr.  H.  Frettmp- 
ham,  Beeeton,  Nottingham.  The  second-prize  collection  of  Messrs. 
B.  Mack  &  Son,  Gatterick  Bridge,  York,  contained  fresher  flowen, 
but  were  somewhat  deficient  in  size.  Mr.  Thompson,  KewcastkL 
secured  the  first  prize  for  nine  Gladioluses  with  fine  spikes  ol 
good  varieties. 

Bouquets  were  numerous  and  escellent.  Fifteen  hand  bouquets 
were  exMbited,  thirteen  of  them  bemg  good,  the  first  prize  falling 
to  Miss  Atkinson,  Sunderland ;  the  second  to  Mrs.  Cramont,  Sun- 
derland. Bridal  bouquets  were  nine  in  number,  Mrs.  Czamcnt 
winning  the  foremost  place  with  a  bouquet  in  which  tiM  white 
Lapageria  and  Pancratiums  were  used  with  fine  effect  margined 
with  Adiantums. 

FnuiT.— This  was  the  greatest  feature  of  the  Show ;  the  quaUifej 
was  excellent,  and  the  entries  were  numerous.  For  a  oolleetiiMi 
of  eight  dishes  there  were  four  competitors*  The  first  prise  fell 
to  Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  Hutton  Hall,  Gnis- 
borough,  with  fine  examples  of  Muscat  of  iJexandria  and  Black 
Hamburgh  G-rapes,  large  and  well  shouldered ;  Yiolette  H&tive 
Peaches ;  Bryanston  Green  Gage  Plums,  very  larce ;  Moor  Park 
Apricots,  fine  ;  Brunswick  ^iS*!  Oolston  j9aBset  Melon,  and  Elmge 
Nectarine.  Mr.  Wallace,  Kirny  Hall,  Yorkshire,  was  placed 
second,  his  best  dishes  being  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  Diamond  Peaches  ;  and  Mr.  Westcott 
third  witn  a  good  collection. 

For  six  varieties  of  Grapes  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  again  first  with 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  venr  fine;  Madresfield  Court,  Barbarossa, 
Waltham  Cross.  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  M& 
Westcott  was  placed  second ;  his  Grapes  were  excellent  in  colour 
and  beautifully  finished,  but  lacked  the  size  of  the  firet-prize  col- 
lection. The  Baby  Castle  Grapes  included  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster's  Seedling,  Gros  Colman,  and  Golden 
Champion.  Those  who  write  and  speak  disparag^nglv  of  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Golden  Champion  Grapes  ought  to  have  been  at 
Bishop  Auckland^  to  have  been  satisfied  of  the  superior  qualitjr  of 
those  Grapes.  They  were  indeed  fine  and  a  credit  to  both  raiser 
and  cultivators.  For  cwo  bunches  of  black  Grapes  the  chief  prise 
fell  to  Mr.  Brown,  Bishop  Auckland,  with  Black  Hamburgh,  nnely 
coloured  and  of  good  size  of  berr^  and  bunch.  For  two  bunches 
of  Muscats  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  again  first  {with  fine  examples,  and 
Mr.  Wallace  second;  whilst  for  two  bunches  not  Black  Ham- 
burghs  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  first  with  Madresfield  Court ;  and  Mr. 
Bruce,  Chorlton,  Manchester,  second  with  Lady  Downe's  Seedling. 
For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  not  Muscats,  Mr.  Mclndoe 
was  first  with  Golden  Champion.  Three  Pines  were  shown,  the 
first  prize  going  easily  to  Mr.  Westcott,  Baby  Castle,  with  a  good 
fruit  of  Charlotte  Bothschild. 

Peaches  were  a  ^^and  displav  of  nineteen  dishes,  the  first  prise 
going  to  Mr.  Daglish,  AUrough,  with,  apparentiv.  Lord  Pataaer- 
ston  ;  Mr.  Mclndoe  being  second  with  Yiolette  Hfttive,  which  vre 
were  surprised  the  Judges  did  not  place  first,  so  fine  were  they  in 
size  and  colour.  Nectarines  were  fairly  good,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Mr.  Wrather,  gardener  to  E.  Pease,  Esq.  Ten  dishes  of  Apri- 
cots were  shown,  twenty-one  dishes  of  Pears,  and  sixteen  Melons. 
De.ssert  Apples  and  kitchen  were  also  numerous  and  excellent. 
The  Worcester  Pearmain  Apples  with  which  Mr.  Witherspoon 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  dessert  class  were  greatly  admired  for 
their  splendid  colour. 

YBttETABLBS  WCTO  remarkably  fine  and  extensively  exhibited. 
Mr.  Mclndoe  taking  the  first  prize  for  the  collection  of  eight 
varieties,  and  first  for  a  collection  of  Potatoes ;  also  first  for  a 
Cucumber  named  Mclndoe's  Yerdant  Green,  a  variety  of  much 
promise. 

Classes  were  provided  for  those  who  do  not  employ  a  gardener, 
and  contained  mostly  the  exhibits  of  working  men  In  the  district. 
These  were  indeed  commendable,  more  particularly  the  vege- 
tables, which  received  great  eulogiums  from  the  publia  Ae 
Society  is  arduous  in  endeavouring  to  promote  a  taste  for  {^ktden- 
iug  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  the  results  are  certainly 
very  gratifying. 

Among  exhibits  not  for  competition  we  noticed  superior  ex* 
amples  of  Yick's  Crit^on  Tomato  from  Mr.  Jackson,  Eirk- 
leatham  ;  also  splendid  pods  of  Culverwell's  Autunm  Prolific  Bed, 
many  of  them  being  6  inches  in  len^h.  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballan- 
tyne,  Carlisle,  exhibited  a  valuable  ^uu  of  choice  and  rare 
Conifers,  including  their  new  drooping  Wellingtonia. 

The  Exhibition  was  well  managed  by  Mr.  Hendy  the  Secretary, 
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Mr.  Sibbald  the  Superintendent,^  and  an  active  Committee,  all  of 
whom  discharged  their  duties  with  much  tact  and  courtesy. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  find  from  a  proepectns  we  have  received  that  Mr. 
Lazton,  who  is  so  ravonrablj  known  as  a  hybridist  and 
the  raiser  of  many  excellent  Peas,  Roses,  Strawberries, 
Geraniums,  and  other  garden  plants,  is  about  to  establish 
AN  EZPEBIMENTAL  QARDEN  in  which  to  Carry  on  the  work 
of  hybridisation  in  which  he  has  already  been  so  success- 
ful. In  his  prospectus  Mr.  Lazton  says,  *'The  plan  has 
already  received  the  approval  and  concurrence  of  many  scien- 
tific horticultarists,  agriculturists,  and  botanists.  The  whole 
time,  experience,  judgment,  seal,  and  enei^y  of  Mr.  Laxton, 
who  has  been  so  many  years  successfully  engaged  in  cross- 
breeding, selecting,  and  raising  new  fruits,  vegetables,  Roses, 
and  other  flowers  and  plants,  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and  as 
the  garden  will  also  to  some  extent  fulfil  the  only  practicable 
objects  of  the  mis-named  acclimatisation  societies  of  other 
countries,  as  applied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  proposal  will  meet  not  only  with  the 
^approbation  but  the  material  support  of  all  interested.  It  is 
desired  as  far  as  possible  to  make  the  garden  self-supporting ; 
but  as  experiments  in  horticulture  and  agriculture  are  always 
costly,  and,  although  frequently  precarious  in  their  results, 
generally  conduce  somewhat  towards  the  public  weal,  it  will 
hardly  be  considered  inappropriate  that  the  means  should  be 
at  least  partly  provided  by  tne  public.  For  the  purpose  of 
successfully  carrying  out  the  plan  endeavours  are  being  made 
to  secure  two  or  three  acres  of  good  staple  garden  land  with  a 
limited  amount  of  glass  in  a  central  and  sheltered  situation, 
for  which  a  moderate  capital  and  some  choice  stock  wiU  be 
necessary.  Donations  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  in  view 
will  be  received  by  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton,  53,  Tavistock  Street, 
Bedfoid,  who  hopes  also,  so  soon  as  a  suitable  site  can  be  pro- 
cured, to  receive  contributions  of  plants,  stock,  Sec.  The  terms 
of  subscription  with  regulations  and  full  particulars  will 
shortly  be  issued.  The  privileges  to  be  accorded  to  subscribers 
will  include  a  priority  in  the  distribution  of  all  novelties  raised 
at  or  secured  by  the  establishment,  and  a  right  to  a  copy  of 
the  rei)ort8  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  garden,  as  published 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  a  share  of  the  surplus  plants,  seeds, 
&c."  We  wish  Mr.  Laxton  every  success,  and  we  have  no 
doobt  that  if  be  has  the  opportunity  he  will  add  very  consider- 
ably to  his  other  achievements  in  this  branch  of  horticulture. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Isle   op  Thajtet 

Flower  Show,  held  on  the  31st  ult.  in  the  grounds  of 
Bromstone  Park,  kindly  lent  by  G.  E.  Hannan,  Esq.,  was  a 
successful  one,  and  was  attended  by  a  great  throng  of  visitors. 
Plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  alike  good  and 
creditable  to  the  several  exhibitors.  The  arrangements  were 
compMe  and  excellent,  and  reflected  credit  on  Mr.  C.  D.  Smith, 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  the  other  officials  of  the  Show. 

The  late  excursion  of  the  Northampton  Natural 

History  Sogiett  to  Rothwell,  Rushton,  and  Lamport  proved, 
says  the  "  Midland  Counties  Naturalist,"  a  very  enjoyable  one. 
The  party  first  visited  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Rushton 
House,  in  which  is  situated  the  Triangular  Lodge  where  the 
conspirators  met  to  concoct  the  gunpowder  plot.  The  wilder- 
ness used  to  be  the  habitat  of  the  Fly  Orchis,  but  this  was 
searched  for  in  7ain.  Rothwell  Church  and  Market  House 
■were  then  visited,  the  miserere  seats  in  the  former  being  very 
curious.  After  a  pleasant  drive  through  the  Harrington  Valley 
and  Orton  to  Foxhall,  near  which  occurs  the  almost  sole  piece 
of  Ix^land  left  in  Northants,  the  botanical  Fectlon  eagerly 
searched  over  this  ground,  which  yielded  among  other  plants 
Finguicula  vulgaris,  Eriophorum  angustifollum,  Carex  puli- 
carifl,*  C.  stellnlata,*  C.  flava,*  C.  fulva,*  Carduus  pratensis, 
Fedicularis  palustris,  Pimpinella  magna,  Gymnadenia  conopsea, 
Orchis  latifolia,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  Molinia  coerulea,* 
Triodia  decumbens,**  Valeriana  dioica,  and  a  very  rare  plant, 
Blysmus  compressus.*  Jn  the  hedgerows  nearer  Mosely  Wood 
Bosa  tomentosa,  R.  micrantha,  and  R.  Doniana  occur.  Rejoin- 
ing the  photographic  section  at  Foxhall  the  party  proceeded  to 
Lamport,  noticing  on  the  way  Festuca  Myurup.  At  Lamport 
the  grounds  of  Sir  Charles  Isham  afforded  some  pleasant 
rambles,  the  rockeries  being  covered  with  some  interesting 
alpine  plants.  The  rectory  pond  is  said  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Berkeley 
to  yield  Acorns  calamus.  [Plants  marked  thus  (*)  are  not 
included  in  "  Topographical  Botany."] 

A  correspondent  writes : — "  At  this  season  of  the 


year  the  labour  of  sweeping  becomes  a  serious  matter  where 
there  is  a  large  garden.  Can  you  inform  me  whether  there  is 
any  machine  for  sweeping  lawns  and  paths,  which 
would  either  gather  up  the  rubbish  as  the  mowing  machine 
does,  or  even  sweep  it  into  lines  as  the  machine  used  in 
the  London  streets  does  ? "  [Is  not  this  worthy  the  attention 
of  some  enterprising  horticultural  engineer  ? — Eds.  J.  op  H.] 

In  another  column  Mr.  Luckhurst  adduces  examples 

showing  the  importance  of  shelter  for  fruit  trees.  We 
may  add  another  instance  that  recently  came  under  our  notice 
of  a  splendid  crop  of  Apples,  the  result  in  a  great  measure  of  a 
sheltering  belt  of  forest  trees  on  the  north  side  of  the  orchard. 
This  fruitful  young  orchard  is  at  Wimbledon,  and  belongs  to 
Sir  Henry  W.  Peek.  Many  of  the  Apple  trees  are  crowded 
with  fruit,  and  afEord  a  striking  contrast  to  thousands  of  trees 
that  in  other  places  are  barren.  Since  so  much  is  written  on 
the  pruning  of  trees  it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  two  years 
the  trees  referred  to  have  not  been  pruned  at  all,  unless  the 
removal  of  an  occasional  branch  in  its  entirety  can  be  termed 
pruning,  and  the  trees  are  as  handsome  in  form  and  fruitful  in 
character  as  can  be  desired. 

A  Meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Messrs.  W.  Rollisson 


and  Sons  of  Tooting  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.  at  No.  8,  Old 
Jewry,  E.C.,  when  a  trustee  was  appointed.  The  meeting  waa 
largely  attended,  and  at  the  close  the  chairman  remarked 
that  much  sympathy  had  been  evinced  by  the  creditors- 
present  for  Messrs.  Rollisson  whose  business  is  still  being 
carried  on,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  an  arrangement 
may  be  arrived  at  whereby  the  uninterrupted  continuance 
of  the  firm,  which  has  now  existed  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years,  will  be  ensured. 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  Mrs* 

OSBORN  of  the  Fulham  Nursery,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Osbom,  and  mother  of  Mr.  Robert  Osbom,  who  is  by  this  sad 
occurrence  left  with  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  business* 
Mrs.  Osbom  died  on  Friday  last,  the  30th  of  August,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one,  after  having  for  the  last  six  months  been 
entirely  confined  to  the  house. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  latter  half  of  August  has  been  excessivelv  wet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  if  not  pretty  general  throughout 
Europe.     The  barometer  has  risen  during  the  post  few  davs,  which 

fives  us  hopes  of  a  change  to  drier  weather  which  is  much  needed, 
lower  beds  are  not  so  gay  as  we  are  wont  to  see  them  on  the 
Ist  of  September.  Geraniums  have  grown  coarse,  while  many 
other  plants  are  looking  somewhat  weedy.  It  has  been  a  fine  time 
for  the  kitchen  garden  crops,  and  the  winter  supply  of  vegetables 
has  made  rapid  progress ;  the  only  drawback  is  that  the  heavy 
rains  have  in  many  places,  especially  on  hillsides,  washed  deep 
holes  in  garden  paths,  involving  extra  labour  in  levelling  and 
rolling. 

The  various  seeds  that  were  advised  in  a  former  calendar  to- 
be  sown  have  germinated  sufficiently,  so  that  there  promises  to 
be  an  abundance  of  every  necessary  to  carry  us  through  the 
winter.  Myriads  of  seedling  weeds  have  also  made  their  appear- 
ance, ^ese  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  destroying  by  mnning- 
the  hoe  through  them  on  the  first  (Jhy  and  warm  days.  The 
spring-sown  Onions  are  quite  ripe  and  have  been  pulled  and  laid 
to  dry.  As  soon  as  sufliciently  dry  thev  will  be  strung  together 
in  small  quantities  and  hung  up.  We  know  of  no  better  way  of 
keeping  them,  for  frost  and  dry  cold  winds  do  not  appear  U> 
injure  them.  Iiook  over  Potatoes  that  have  recently  been  taken 
up,  for  we  fear  there  will  be  loud  complaints  about  the  disease  ; 
after  lifting  we  find  several  diseased  tubers  amongst  ours.  Make 
the  last  sowing  of  Lettuce  for  this  season  of  the  Bath  or  Brown 
Cos  to  withstand  the  winter,  which  will  give  tender  and  crisp 
Lettuces  next  May,  and  prick-out  earlier  crops  a  few  inches  apart 
on  a  warm  rich  border,  that  they  may  be  lifted  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  and  placed  under  protection  in  frames,  Ac.  Thin 
Turnips  before  they  grow  overcrowded.  These  ought  to  be 
plentiful  and  good  this  autumn  ;  the  heavv  rains  have  prevented 
the  fly  attacking  them  as  much  as  ordinarily. 

The  propagation  of  next  season's  bedding  stock  must  now  for 
the  present  absorb  our  attention,  and  the  sooner  the  cuttings  are 
now  taken  off  and  inserted  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  success. 
Geraniums  of  all  kinds  are  easily  detached,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  disfigure  the  beds.  » It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  allow 
the  cuttings  of  Geraniums  after  they  have  been  made  to  lay  for  a 
few  hours  to  heal  the  wounds  caused  by  separation.  By  exposure 
for  a  short  time  the  sap  partially  dries  up,  and  a  callus  is  the 
quicker  formed  with  less  risk  of  decaying.  Place  the  cuttings 
of  Geraniums  thickly  in  shallow  boxes,  which  are  usually  made 
from  2  to  8  feet  long,  9  inches  to  a  foot  wide,  and  from  4  to 
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6  inches  deep.  In  this  manner  great  quantities  can  be  housed 
during  the  winter,  and  can  be  potted-off  singly  during  February  ; 
l)ut  where  there  are  no  boxes,  pots  of  all  the  smaller  sizes  answer 
equally  well.  Five  cuttings  may  be  placed  in  a  4-inch  pot,  a  few 
more  in  the  next  size,  and  so  on.  After  rooting  takes  place  very 
little  watering  should  be  given  them  or  they  wiil  damp-off. 

Cuttings  inserted  thickly  now  of  Coleuses,  Iresines,  and  the 
Tarious  Altemantheras  will,  if  placed  in  a  warm  close  tempera- 
ture, strike  freely  and  make  a  stock  to  supply  abundance  of  cut- 
tings during  spnng,  which  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  the  sum- 
mer supply  of  these  fine-foliaged  plants.  Heliotropes,  Ageratums, 
Petunias,  and  Yerbenas  may  be  all  increased  in  the  same  way, 
allowing  plenty  of  air  when  they  are  found  to  be  established.  It 
is  too  soon  yet  to  insert  cuttings  of  Calceolarias.  Not^  on  them 
will  appear  later  on. 

Repot  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  that  hare  their  growths 
fairly  started,  into  pots  a  size  smaller.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
ball  of  old  soil  should  be  shaken  out  and  some  of  the  coarse  rough 
roots  considerably  reduced,  using  a  good  staple  loam  with  a 
portion  of  decayed  hotbed  manure,  leaf  soil,  and  silver  sand. 
Oi\e  Cinerarias  another  shift,  the  forwardest  may  be  placed  in 
their  blooming  pots  for  producing  an  early  display.  Chirsanthe- 
mums  are  growmg  fast,  and  will  require  the  help  of  liquid  manure 
to  maintain  the  foliage  of  those  plants  that  are  root-bound  and 
'have  exhausted  the  soil.  The  bloom  buds  are  also  to  be  seen,  and 
-we  have  commenced  ^*  setting  "  the  blooms,  or  in  other  words  dis- 
budding. On  examination  a  flower  bud  may  be  seen  in  the  midst 
•of  three  or  four  joung  growths  all  apparently  about  to  start  into 
growth  at  one  time.  If  these  growths  are  removed  with  the  point 
of  a  knife  the  bud  will  swell  and  eventually  make  a  large  flower, 
but  if  the  growths  are  left  the  central  buds  perish  and  the  flowers 
from  the  surrounding  growths  are  much  smaller  and  later.  Make 
secure  all  growths  to  prevent  the  winds  from  injuring  them,  and 
attend  daily  to  the  various  modes  of  training  the  specimens. 

The  stock  of  Dutch  bulbs  may  now  be  ordered.  After  potting 
place  them  in  the  open  ground  under  a  cover  of  a  few  inches  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre.  By  no  means  place  them  under  stages  or  where 
there  is  any  drip,  which  will  cause  them  to  speedily  decay.  In 
vineries  that  have  Grapes  fully  ripe  and  hanging  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  watch  for  decaying  berries.  It  is  almost  impossible  with 
the  late  damp  weather  cUty  after  day  to  keep  the  berries  from 
moulding ;  when  they  are  seen  remove  Uiem  promptly  before  they 
do  injury  to  others. 

Many  of  our  earliest  outdoor  fruits  now  require  harvestiuflr. 
The  wasps  and  large  blue  flies  are  very  troublesome,  making  small 
holcB  in  the  sweetest  varieties,  which  allow  the  rains  to  collect 
and  cause  decay.  All  fruit  should  be  carefully  hand-picked  and 
carried  to  the  fruit  room,  those  damaged  to  be  placed  for 
immediate  use.  Of  Pears  we  bare  a  fair  crop,  and  have  gathered 
Williams'  Bon  Chrfttien,  which  is  always  best  gathered  at  two  or 
three  different  times.  By  this  plan  the  supply  of  Pears  lasts 
loneer.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls  are  npe  and  must  be 
gathered  daily  for  the  table.  Any  fruit  not  fiuly  exposed  to 
the  light  should  have  the  leaves  pulled  away  from  it.  and  the 
trees  themselves  should  be  kept  tolerably  thin  and  free  from 
breastwood. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHBN  GABDKN. 

Whkrk  Lettuces  are  required  very  early  in  spring  a  warm 
situation  should  be  chosen  with  a  southern  aspect ;  the  ground 
should  be  well  drained  and  the  soil  light,  rich,  and  firm.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  rows  9  inches  apart  in  such  a  portion  of 
ground  as  can  be  covered  with  frames  when  the  weather  sets  in 
cold  and  wet.  The  best  varieties  for  this  sowing  are  Early  Paris 
Market  and  Commodore  Nntt,  a  compact  very  close-hearted  kind, 
vhich  may  be  sown  in  rows  6  inches  apart.  A  bed  of  Lettuces 
should  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  situation  at  the  close  of  the  first  or 
beginning  of  the  second  week  in  this  month,  for  standing  the 
winter  and  for  transplanting  in  spring.  Plant  at  once  a  good 
breadth  of  early  Cabbages  as  advis^  in  a  former  calendar.  8ow  a 
little  more  Cauliflower  seed  about  the  7th  to  the  10th  inst.,  which 
will  afford  plants  for  transplanting  into  fnanes  or  in  front  of  a 
south  wall  in  November.  Plant  at  the  foot  of  walls  with  south 
or  east  aspects  Endive  from  the  latest  sowings.  Sow  a  good 
breadth  of  Radishes,  none  being  better  than  Wood's  Frame  and 
French  Breakfast.  From  the  moisture  and  comparative  coolness 
of  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  Radishes  sown  now  are  very  tender 
and  good  and  generally  esteemed.  Plant  out  a  good  breadth  of 
Lettuces  from  the  Junr  sowings.  If  the  autumn  be  mild  they 
will  come  in  usefuL  Tie-up  Endive  and  Lettuce  in  dry  weather, 
and  earth-up  Celery,  but  afford  moderate  earthing  only  to  crops 
that  will  not  be  required  for  use  for  some  time  yet,  as  earthing 
a  little  at  a  time  is  not  calculated  to  promote  the  vigour  of  the 
plants.  A  dusting  of  the  plants  with  soot  early  in  the  morning 
whilst  the  leaves  are  wet  with  dew  will  do  much  to  ward  off  the 
fly,  to  invi^rate  the  plants,  and  to  drive  away  worms  and  slugs. 
Crops  of  wmter  Spinach  must  not  be  left  too  long  without  thinning, 
doing  it  in  the  first  instance  to  6  inches  apart,  and  ultimately  to 


12  inches,  every  other  plant  bein|;  drawn  at  the  second  thinning 
and  the  leaves  picked  for  use,  which  will  save  gathering  from  the 
permanent  plants  for  some  time.  Keep  the  surface  soil  well 
stirred  in  order  to  promote  free  growth  and  cleanliness.  The 
earliest  crops  of  autumn  Onions  should  be  thinned  to  8  inches 
distance  apart  in  the  rows,  and  every  alternate  plant  may  be 
afterwards  drawn  for  spring  use.  A  sowing  ma^r  yet  be  made  of 
the  Tripoli  Onions,  and  if  bulbs  are  wanted  early  in  summer  make 
a  sowing  of  the  Queen  in  a  warm  situation  but  open,  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  use  long  before  the  Tripolis. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Fruit  trees  this  season  have  required  more  than  the  usual  at- 
tention in  stopping  the  shoots,  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  lightness 
of  crop  and  to  the  prevalence  of  rains.  Late  summer  and  autumn 
growths  must  be  restrained,  as  they  only  retard  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  and  impair  the  vigour  of  the  buds  for  future  bearmg. 
Let  in,  therefore,  plenty  of  hght  by  stopping  back  the  laterals  to 
one  bud  and  the  extensions  of  pyramids  to  about  three  or  four ; 
but  if  they  have  formed  the  termmal  bud  at  a  not  greater  distance 
than  six  or  elsht  joints  from  the  last  stopping,  and  extension 
being  wanted,  do  not  stop  them.  The  extension  of  Pears,  Plums, 
and  those  fruit  trees  against  walls  producing  their  fruit  upon 
spurs  should  be  traineo-in  their  full  length  If  there  be  space, 
keeping  the  laterals  closely  stopped  at  one  leaf.  Peaches  and 
Nectarmes  will  still  require  attention  in  shortening  the  wood  to 
about  12  inches  for  next  year's  bearing,  laterals  being  pinched  at 
the  first  leaf  and  removing  superfluous  wood  altogether.  Any 
fruit  overhung  by  foliage  must  have  the  latter  turned  aside  or 
be  shortened  so  as  to  expose  the  fruit  to  light  and  air.  or  there 
will  be  a  deficiency  of  colour  and  flavour.  Cut  out  this  year's 
bearing  wood  as  the  fruit  is  cleared.  Those  contemplating  the 
lifting  of  unfruitful  or  unhealthy  trees  in  autumn  to  renew  old 
worn-out  trees  or  the  planting  of  new  walls,  should  at  once  eet 
about  the  preparation  of  compost  for  the  purpose.  Good  loam 
neither  heavy  nor  light  taken  m>m  a  pasture  4  to  6  inches  thick 
and  stacked  in  rather  narrow  ridges  Mrill  with  an  inch  layer  of 
old  mortar  rubbish  between  each  layer  of  turves,  and  if  marl  can 
be  had  an  equal  thickness  to  that  of  lime  rubbish,  form  an 
admirable  compost  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The  making  of 
new  borders  should  be  at  once  proceeded  with  so  as  to  have  the 
soil  ameliorated  before  the  time  for  phiuting  arrives.  The  border 
should  be  well  drained  so  as  to  prevent  water  lodging  nearer  the 
surface  than  8  feet  6  inches,  better  4  feet,  and  if  the  subsoil  be 
wet  and  likely  to  induce  late  srowths  it  will  be  more  economical 
to  concrete  the  bottom  of  the  border  than  to  allow  the  roots  to 
pass  into  it,  for  no  attention  to  pinching  and  manipulation  of  the 
heads  of  the  trees  will  induce  fruitfulness,  or  only  for  a  short 
time,  when  the  trees  are  unfavourably  circumstanced  at  the  roots. 
Rubble  should  be  placed  9  inches  to  12  inches  deep  for  drainage, 
and  over  this  place  2  feet  6  inches  depth  ot  compost.^  In  some 
soils  drainage  only  needs  to  be  done,  with  the  trenching  of  the 
ground  2  to  8  feet  deep,  but  a  little  care  bestowed  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  the  border  often  saves  much  after  disappointment  and 
expense. 

Btrawberriet  that  are  to  be  kept  for  future  crops  should  now 
have  all  runners,  and  such  of  the  old  leaves  that  oome  readily 
away  wiUi  them,  cut  off.  but  avoid  the  weakening  process  of 
divesting  the  stools  of  foliage.  The  stools  with  their  healthful 
foliage  should  be  about  2  feet  distance  apart,  or  the  stronger 
growers  2  feet  6  inches.  After  clearing  away  all  weeds,  mulch  at 
once  with  any  partially  decay^  manure  not  less  than  an  inch 
thick.  The  removal  of  the  runners  will  admit  light  and  air  to  the 
crowns,  and  the  mulching  will  keep  the  soil  moist,  bringing  the 
roots  to  the  surface,  which  assist  the  formation  of  bold  crowns. 
New  plantations  must  have  the  runners  removed  and  all  weeds 
kept  under,  the^r,  too,  being  the  better  of  a  mulch  of  manure  now 
instead  of  later  in  the  season,  when  it  can  contribute  little  to  the 
plants'  advantage,  but  given  now  it  aids  in  the  formation  of  crowns. 
There  is  yet  time  to  plant  runners  with  a  prospect  of  fruit  next 
season,  but  those  well  rooted  in  pots  must  be  selected,  and  the 
soil  made  flrm  about  the  balls.  Some  defer  planting  until  spring. 
In  that  case  the  runners  should  be  planted  out  now  rather  thickly 
in  nursery  beds,  and  have  water  until  established. 

Strawberries  in  pots  for  forcing  will  now  be  well  established 
and  require  Hberal  supplies  of  water.  If  the  plants  grow  vigor- 
ously do  not  give  them  liquid  manure,  but  those  that  are  weakly 
afford  liquid  manure  twice  a  week.  Biemove  all  nmners  as  th^ 
show,  and  loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil  near  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  so  as  more  thoroughly  to  insure  the  moistening  of  the  ball. 
Runners  well  established  in  small  pots  may  yet  be  potted  for  late 
forcing.  For  particulars  of  potting  see  former  calendars.  As  the 
plants  grow— mcrease  in  foliage — set  the  pots  wider  apart.  H 
red  spider  show  itself  hold  the  plants  inverted  separately  with 
one  h&nd,  and  with  the  other  dust  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
with  soot  from  a  dredger. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Although  the  summer  has  beeoi  generally  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  summer  bedders,  herbaceous  plants  have  been  and  still 
are  more  than  ordinarily  attractive.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
dread  of  the  modem  system  of  flower  gardening  pushing  a  most 
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intereating  and  beautiful  class  of  plants  out  of  cultivation ;  but 
there  is  now  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score.  Herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  in  the  mixed  border  are  more  appreciated  than  ever. 
Snch  a  border  should  include  all  flowers,  hardy  or  otherwise, 
available  for  outdoor  dec(»ation,  for,  apart  from  the  interest  of 
mixed  collections,  a  variety  of  flowers  is  afforded  for  cutting. 
The  herbaceous  or  mixed  border  to  the  real  lover  of  flowers  is  far 
more  satisfying  (for  at  almost  every  step  something  of  fresh 
interest  and  beauty  reveals  itself),  than  masses  of  colour,  brilliant 
and  efl^ective  as  they  may  be,  wnich  are  taken  in  at  a  glance,  and 
producing  little  more  than  a  momentary  pleasure. 

There  are  now  several  distinct  styles  of  flower  garden  decoration 
— ^namely,  parterre,  in  which  the  beds  and  their  adjuncts  com- 
"bine  to  form  a  picture  of  beauty  by  the  employment  of  flower- 
ing plants ;  subtropical,  or  that  style  admitting  of  bold-foliage 
plants  disposed  in  groups  with  isolated  specimens,  than  whi^ 
no  style  in  suitable  situations  contributes  more  to  gardenesque 
•effect.  The  latest  style — carpet  bedding,  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  and  when  well  done  is  verr  ^ective.  That  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  is  brat  inferred  from  the  fact  of  its 
increasing  in  public  favour,  not  the  least  of  its  attractions  being 
that  an  otherwise  meaningless  bed  may  by  internal  tracery  be 
transformed  into  an  object  of  art  in  design  and  beauty.  There 
are  also  Italian  gardens — a  combination  of  device  in  Box,  grass, 
gravel,  statuary,  vase,  fountain,  formal  shrubs  and  plants ;  ana 
there  is  the  Rose  garden,  essentially  English,  as  is  also  the  mixed 
.garden,  which  two  are  best  calculated  to  supply  the  requirements 
for  flowers  of  a  majority  of  the  owners  of  private  gardens.  We 
introduce  this  subject  now  as  the  time  ia  near  when  alterations 
are  usually  made,  and  often  without  consideration  being  pven  to 
the  purpose  they  are  intended  to  serve.  If  a  garden  is  intended 
to  afford  objects  of  interest  in  variety  and  succession  then  we 
liave  no  hesitation  in  pronouncmg  in  favour  of  the  mixed  style — 
flowering,  evergreen,  and  deciduous  shrubs,  borders  of  herbaceous, 
Alpine,  and  bulbous  plants,  with  masses  of  the  dioicer  or  statelier 
and  profuse-flowering  plants,  such  as  Pansies  and  Violas,  Carna- 
tions, Dahlias,  and  Roses.  If  a  grand  picture  of  limited  duration 
is  coveted,  then  the  other  styles  come  in  for  their  share  of  con- 
irideration. 

The  propagation  of  the  various  kinds  of  bedding  plants  must 
be  pusned  on  as  fast  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  them  well  established 
before  winter.  If  a  sufficient  stock  of  Pelargoniums  be  not  yet 
raised  lose  no  time  in  inserting  cuttings-^our  in  a  4-inch  pot ; 
also  secure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Age- 
latums.  Lobelias,  Iresines,  Mesembryanthemum  conUfolium  varie- 
gatum,  &c.  These  need  not  be  propagated  in  great  numbers,  as 
they  strike  readily  in  spring ;  but  a  sufficient  quantity  of  store 
pots  should  be  secured  so  as  to  supply  the  requisite  cuttings  in 
spring. 

Annuals/or  Spring'Flcwerxn^, — Sow  now  seeds  of  the  following 
annuals  in  moderately  rich  light  soil,  either  where  they  are  to 
jremain  for  flowering  or  for  transplanting  : — Sweet  Sultan,  purple, 
-white,  and  yellow,  and  Cornflower  (Centaurea  Cyanus)  for  an  early 
T)]oom  of  those  of  those  desirable  flowers  for  cutting ;  also  Silenes, 
•Sweet  Alyssum,  Eschscholtzias,  Virginian  Stocks,  Saponarias, 
Nemophilas,  Calandrinia  umbellata,  Collinsias,  Candytufts,  Gilias, 
Kaulfussias,  Lasthenia  califomica,  and  Erysimums. 

The  work  of  keeping  gardens  neat  is  now  considerable,  as  the 
wet  has  expedited  the  growth  of  weeds,  which  must  be  kept  under, 
and  trees  are  casting  more  or  less  of  tneir  foliage,  which  must  be 
swept  up  fre^ently  so  as  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance  as  long 
4w  possible.  Pick  off  bad  flowers  and  leaves  from  the  plants  in 
4i>eds,^  keeping  the  lines  distinct  by  stopping,  Ac,  running  the 
mowing  machine  over  the  grass  frequently,  keeping  the  edgings 
neatly  cut,  and  rolling  the  walks  well,  which  go  a  long  wa^  to 
make  a  place  enjoyable.  Complete  the  clipping  of  Yew  and  Privet 
screens ;  and  any  Arbor-Vitass,  Irish  Yews,  Junipers,  or  others 
•of  the  Conifers  that  are  liable  to  open  in  the  middle  tie  up  to  pre- 
Tent  breakages  and  to  maintain  the  symmetiy  of  the  specimens. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhofue. — ^Flowers  will  soon  become  scarce  outdoors ;  pro- 
vision must  therefore  be  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  cut  flowers, 
•Ac.,  by  a  supply  of  suitable  plants  under  glass.  Heliotropes  if 
^^wn  as  advised  will  be  in  ffood  growth  and  advanced  for  flower- 
ung,but  all  b^ms  showing  before  the  middle  of  the  month  should 
bepinched-out,  and  the  plants  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure. 

MignoneUe  must  have  every  encouragement  in  keeping  it  duly 
-watered,  and  shifting  the  plants  into  larger  pot3  as  they  require 
'it.  They  should  be  placed  under  ^lass  before  heavy  rains  occur, 
keeping  them  near  the  glass,  affordmg  neat  supports,  to  which  the 
shoots  must  be  secured  as  they  are  liable  to  snap.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  ^^reen  aphis,  ana  at  once  destroy  it  with  tobacco 
water,  or  fumigate,  but  it  must  be  done  moderately  or  the  foliage 
ivfill  be  scorched.  Mignonette  sown  in  August  must  be  thinned 
to  three  or  five  plants  in  a  pot,  and  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  not 
•overwatered.  For  affording  a  succession  of  bloom  seed  mav  yet 
f>e  sown  in  8-inch  pots,  auly  thinning  the  plants  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  when  the  roots  are  matting  around  the 
sides  of  the  pot  shift  into  6-inch  pots.  They  are  veij  useful  in 
spring  and  early  summer ;  but  to  have  Mignonette  m  quantity 


a  pit  should  be  planted  with  healthy  plants  from  the  August 
sowing,  tumine  tnem  out  with  the  balls  entire  in  a  .compost  of 
turfy  loam  with  a  fourtii  part  of  well-decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil, 
and  an  eighth  part  in  equal  proportions  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and 
pieces  of  charcoal  not  larger  than  a  hazel  nut,  the  surface  being 
18  to  24  inches  from  the  glass,  planting  about  15  inches  apart 
every  way.  There  must  be  pipes  for  heating  so  as  to  maiatam  a 
temperature  of  &0°  to  45°.  An  immense  quantity  of  spikes  may 
be  cut  through  the  winter  until  summer,  keeping  the  spikes 
closely  cut,  as  seeding  soon  ruins  the  plants.  Air  should  be 
afforded  abundantly  in  all  favourable  weather. 

Tree  Carnations  should  have  all  flowers  removed  and  duly 
supplied  with  water,  affording  them  weak  liquid  manure^  occa- 
sionallv,  and  place  tnem  in  a  position  where  they  will  receive  all 
the  lig^ht  possible,  as  upon  a  sturdy  solidified  ^wth  depends  their 
suitability  for  winter  flowering,  rinks,  too,  intended  lor  forcing 
must  be  encouraged  to  complete  the  growth  and  to  firm  it  by  full 
exposure.  Epiphyllums  are  very  useful  and  should  have  all  the 
light  possible,  so  as  to  npen  the  growth,  affording  water  only  to 
keep  the  parts  plump.  Tney  will  flower  satisfactorily  in  a  green- 
house, but  are  the  better  of  an  intermediate  house  or  a  little 
warmth  when  making  fresh  growth. 

ClematUet, — These  are  fine  when  grown  in  pots  for  decoration, 
coming  into  fiower  with  little  forcing.  Some  of  the  best  are  Miss 
Bateman,  The  Queex^,  Vesta,  Lucie  Lemoine,  Heni^p,  Willisoni, 
Lord  Londesborough,  Lady  Londesborough,  Stella,  Fair  Rosamond, 
Countess  of  Loveutoe,  and  Albert  Victor.  The^  should  have  a 
warm  situation  with  a  view  to  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood, 
and  though  they  must  not  be  neglected  for  water  too  much  is 
pernicious ;  therefore  in  very  wet  weather  lay  the  pots  on  their 
sides. 

Daphne  indica  will  have  completed  the  growth  and  must  not 
be  over-watered,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  this  plant 
is  seldom  seen  in  p^ood  condition.  The  freest-fiowering  plants  are 
grafted,  but  cuttmgs  of  4  to  6  inches  in  length  may  now  be  in- 
serted singly  in  small  pots  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  placing  them  in 
a  house  with  a  temperature  of  50^  to  55°  until  they  have  formed  a 
good  callus,  and  then  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75°,  where  they  will  root 
nreely. 

Hardwooded  plants  placed  outdoors  must  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  exposed  to  heavy  rains  for  any  length  of  time,  or  the  soil 
will  be  so  saturated  as  to  jeopardise  the  well-being  of  the  plants. 
In  cold  localities  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  them  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  the  weather  after  the  middle  of  the  month ;  indeed  if  the 
weather  be  wet  it  is  best  to  place  them  under  cover  without 
further  delay,  as  the  tender-rooted  kinds  often  perish  from  ex- 
cessive wet 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — CcOaiogue  of  Btilhs, 
8eed$y  and  Strawberries. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.— ^.£.(7. 
Bulb  Guide  and  Select  List  of  Perennials. 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  28,  Upper  Sack ville  Street,  Dublin. — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Hoots. 

Osbom  dc  Sons,  Fulham. — Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
other  Choice  FUfU»rs. 

James  Cocker  it  Sons,  82,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Soots. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Royal  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Catalogue 
qf  Azaleasy  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  A-c. 

J.  Linden,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Catalogue  of  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Bhododendrons,  Palms,  tfc. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.Y. — Illustrated  Floral  Guide,  and 
Lists  of  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The Editors  *' 
or  to  ^'The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anv  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
reukting  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjetts, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

BOOKS  (if.  /.  2'.).-'The  <*  Journal  of  Botany,**  published  by  Hardwicke 
and  Bogue. 

Double  Casnationb  (P.  (7.).— We  can  only  sympathise  with  you.  Two 
double  plants  out  of  a  hundred  ia  a  small  per-ceotago  for  S«.  M.,  and  after 
the  trouble  of  raising  them  you  have  good  reason  to  be  disappointed. 

DISCOLOURED  LEAVES  (/'tom)*— They  are  Injured  by  thripe.  Our  corre- 
spondent wishes  to  know  how  green  frogs  are  to  be  kept  iu  winter. 

Feaoh  Trees  Diseased  (A  Subscriber).— Tho  trees  are  attacked  with 
red  spider.  You  must  syringe  the  foliage  frequently.  We  have  known  it 
eflectually  cured  by  standing  sanoers  of  anunonlacal  liquor  from  the  gas- 
works in  various  peats  of  the  house. 
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Black  Mildew  on  roses  (72. 0^.  i^.)-— We  know  of  no  application  better 
than  Fowler's  iniecticide  or  Gighurst  compound  for  the  "  black  blotch."  The 
cause  of  it  is  generally  poverty  of  soil  or  drought.  A  liberal  supply  of  liquid 
manure  will  probably  prevent  its  appearance. 

BURNT  EARTH  FOR  ROSBS  (^A  Lover  of  Rote  Shtnti).— Burnt  earth  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  heavy  soils.  Some  kind  of  "ballast"  is  burnt  earth, 
but  not  all.  *'  Wyld  Savage  "  has  not  tried  the  artificial  manures  referreil 
to  tor  the  same  reason  as  the  one  you  submit — namely,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  them  in  small  quantities.  If  yon  roughly  dig  your  soil,  exixMing  it 
thoroughly  to  the  influence  of  air  and  frost,  it  will  become  partially  pul- 
▼erlsed,  and  then  if  you  can  place  a  little  lighter  soil  around  the  roots  of  the 
Roses  when  planted— a  shovelful  or  two  to  each  will  do  to  expedite  the 
emission  of  fresh  roots — we  think  you  will  succeed  in  your  object.  A  com- 
post of  burnt  earth,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  a  liberal  admixture  of 
soot,  say  a  quarter  of  a  peck  to  each  barrowful  of  soil,  would  be  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose  recommended. 

8CHIZ08TTLI8  COCCINEA  CULTURE  (C.  K.).  —  The  plants  should  be 
planted  in  Bpring  or  early  summer  in  good  soil  in  an  open  but  not  highly 
exposed  position  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  in  the  autumn  when  the  flower 
spikes  appear  pot  the  plants  and  place  them  in  a  light  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  continue  flowering  until  Christmas.  You  have  kept  the  Cyclamens 
too  dry  ;  they  require  a  partial  rest  after  flowering,  but  should  always  have 
the  soil  suffldenUy  moist  to  keep  the  roots  and  corms  fresh. 

Fruit  Treeh  BX)R  North  Wall  ( W.  72.).— The  Morello  Cherry  is  tlie 
most  suitable,  but  such  Cherries  as  May  Duke  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon 
Cherries  do  well  and  alford  a  good  succession.  Peart:  Jargonelle,  Citron  des 
Carmes,  Williams'  Bon  ChrOticn,  and  Marie  Louise.  Plums :  Victoria,  Jeffer- 
son, White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Blue  Perdrigon  are  all  suitable. 

GOOSBBERRIES  FOR  WALL  (if.  J.  Read).— They  succeed  quite  as  well  as 
Currants.  The  best  sorts  for  dessert  aie—Jiedi:  Wilmot's  Early  Red,  Scotch 
Nutmeg,  Champagne,  and  Warrington.  Yellovt:  Yellow  Smith,  Yellow 
Champagne,  Broom  Girl,  Rumbullion,  and  Leader.  Whitet :  Snowball,  Crystal, 
White  Champagne,  Bright  Venas,  and  Lady  Leicester,  (.ireent :  Pituiaston 
Green  Gage,  Green  Walnut,  and  Green  Gascoigne. 

RAISING  Ferns  from  spores  {A  Constant  Header).— Tirvin  a  jwt  or  pan 
well,  place  over  the  dminagc  the  rough  of  the  compost  (sandy  p(kt  sifted), 
filling  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  sifted  peat,  mixing  with  the 
peat  on  the  surface  an  equal  quantity  of  silver  sand,  making  the  surface 
eren  and  moderately  firm.  Afford  a  good  watering,  and  when  the  soil  has 
settled  down  brush  .the  spores  from  the  Fern  fronds  with  the  hand  over  the 
surface  of  the  pot  or  pan  and  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass,  resting  upon  the  rim 
so  as  to  entirely  cover  it.  Place  in  a  cool  house  or  frame  for  liardy  kinds,  a 
greenhouse  or  stove  for  exotics  on  a  damp  bottom,  shaded  from  bright  sun. 
and  never  allow  the  soil  to  become  dry,  but  avoid  making  it  sodden.  In  the 
course  of  about  six  weeks  tlie  surface  will  become  green,  that  is  when  the 
spores  v^etate  ;  the  pane  ot  glass  should  then  be  tilted  a  little  on  one  side 
and  removed  altogether  when  the  fronds  reach  the  glass. 

Stbphanotis  FLORIBUNDA  (Cbro/ia).— The  cutting-off  of  all  the  foliage 
of  your  Stephanotis  was  a  mistake,  which,  however,  may  not  prove  fatal  if 
the  wood  is  still  alive  and  plump.  Give  water  with  care  and  moderation 
now  and  till  the  end  of  the  year,  keeping  the  plant  in  a  temperature 
of  from  W*  to  th^.  Prune  in  January,  shortening  the  stout  growth  and 
cutting  out  all  weak  shoots,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  or  in  February 
greater  warmth  of  temperature  and  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  should  induce 
an  abundant  free  new  growth,  and  when  the  plant  is  growing  freely  an 
occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  will  do  much  good.  Wlien  in  bloom  and 
throughout  summer  it  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  greenhouse. 

RHTNCIIOSPERMUM  JASMINOIDES  NOT  FLOWERING  (/<fcm).— Overpotting 

is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  your  plant  noc  flowering.  Small  pots,  well- 
ripened  wood,  and  a  moderate  temperature,  are  three  important  points  in  the 
cultmie  of  this  plant.  Take  your  plant  out  of  the  hothouse  at  once  to  a 
sunny  airy  position  in  a  greenhouse  or  orchard  house,  give  only  enough  water 
from  the  present  time  till  March  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy,  and  keep  the  pUwt 
in  the  greenhouse  where  the  usual  winter  temperature  of  40^  to  45^  is  main- 
tained, thus  letting  the  winter  be  a  period  of  complete  rest.  In  March  cut  off 
any  bare  old  growth,  and  tliin  any  that  is  crowded,  shortening  the  remainder 
to  induce  a  plentiful  growth  of  young  shoots,  at  the  ends  of  which  the 
flowers  should  appear.  Just  as  growth  begins  shake  out  the  plant  from 
its  large  pot  and  examine  the  roots  ;  if  they  are  crowded  In  the  soil  and  the 
drainage  is  good  replace  in  the  same  pot,  but  if  there  is  much  soil  without 
roots  then  remove  it  and  repot  in  a  size  or  two  less,  picking  as  much  of  the 
old  sour  soil  from  among  the  roots  as  possible,  ramming  hard  some  fresh 
sweet  soil  around  the  boll.  As  the  growth  mokes  progiess  give  more  water, 
but  do  not  remove  the  plant  from  the  greenhouse  till  the  flowers  fade,  then 
turn  it  out  of  doors,  standing  the  pot  upon  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  in  any  open 
yet  shaded  nook,  and  keep  it  there  till  the  autumn.  Withhold  water  almost 
entirely  from  your  Night-blooming  Cereus  during  winter,  take  especial  care 
it  is  not  overpotted,  and  with  a  somewhat  lively  spring  temperature  you 
will  obtain  flowers. 

8BLBGT  CHERRIES  FOR  ESPALIERS  {Lady  C.  T.).—The  five  best  sort*  of 
Cherries  to  be  trained  as  espaliers  for  a  supply  of  fruit  from  the  middle  of 
July  onwards  into  August  are  Empress  Eugfdnie,  Governor  Wood,  Reine 
Hortense,  Duchesse  de  Palluan,and  Florence.  The  position  you  have  chosen 
for  the  trees  is  an  admirable  one,  well  calculated  to  screen  the  blossom  from 
cold  wind. 

Late  Strawberry  (/<i«rm).— Progmore  Late  Pine  is  an  excellent  late 
sort.  A  useful  way  to  prolong  the  period  of  obtaining  ripe  fruit  is  to  plant 
one  bed  in  a  position  that  is  fully  exposed  to  the  stm,  and  anoUier  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  or  building.  By  planting  beneath  the  boughs  of  a  huge  old 
standard  Pear  tree  we  have  been  able  to  keep  up  our  supply  of  fruit  until  the 
middle  of  August. 

Transplanting  Chrtsanthemttms  in  Autumn  (Idem).— This  may  be 
done  forthwith,  or  at  any  time  till  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom.  The  latter 
period  is  usually  thought  preferable,  because  it  admits  of  the  summer  flowers 
being  kept  as  long  as  they  are  ornamental.  If,  however,  your  border  can  be 
spared  then  plant  at  once  in  dull  weather,  and  thus  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers. 

Glazed  Pots  for  Window  Plants  (J.  />.).— Provided  the  pots  are 
well  drained,  and  care  is  exercised  in  watering  the  plants  so  as  to  prevent  the 
soil  being  soddened,  plants  will  thrive  well  in  glased  pots. 

ROOF  FOR  A  CONfiERVATORT  (R.  J.  S.).—lt  vou  use  rough  plate  glass 
you  can  have  it  of  any  strength,  and  it  will  not  injure  the  plants  in  the  least. 


It  has  often  been  recommended  for  ordinary  glazing  because  of  its  strength 
and  its  prevention  of  scorching.  You  can  use  a  gas  stove  in  your  conserva- 
tory  provided  you  have  a  pipe  communicating  out«ide  to  carry  off  the  vapours 
generated  in  combustion. 

Grange  Tree  Casting  its  Fruit  (Mitt  W.).  —  lt  usually  arises  from 
imperfectly  ripened  wood,  the  phints  growing  too  vigorously.  Afford  them 
a  light  airy  position  in  the  warmest  part  of  tlie  house,  and  give  no  mtire 
water  than  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh.  When  the  tree  is  starting  into  growtU 
and  flower  afford  water  liberally,  but  avoid  making  the  soil  sodden.  When 
in  blossom  imi)regnate  the  flowers.  We  think  from  the  one  planted  out  not 
flowering  that  the  plants  are  too  much  shaded,  and  the  atmosphere  too  cold 
and  moist  to  ensure  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

MALFORMED  APPLE  (A.  T.  Wotert).— This  is  not  new,  although  not 
common.  It  occaisionally  happens  that  the  growing  axis  of  a  shoot  is  con- 
tinued through  a  fruit  or  a  flower,  and  the  specimen  you  have  sent  is  one  of 
the^. 

Destroying  bindweed  (R.  B.  B.).—Thia  is  one  of  the  most  diflkult  of 
all  weeds  to  eradicate.  We  know  of  no  other  means  of  keeping  it  in  clieck 
than  by  the  constant  and  persistent  application  of  the  hoe.  If  you  never 
permit  the  plant  to  grow  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  through  the  seil 
the  roots  will  be  gradually  weakened,  and  the  labour  of  hoeing  will  dimUiiah 
yearly.  The  great  point  to  aim  at  is  never  to  allow  it  to  form  leaves ;  if  you 
can  manage  that  the  roots  will  decay. 

READ'S  Boiler  (/).  /).,  (Jarditr>.~This  useful  boiler  is  best  set  outside  of 
the  house ;  if  inside  we  fear  you  would  experience  some  inconvenience  by  the 
dust  and  dirt  that  are  inseparable  from  the  management  of  the  Arc. 

Screen  of  Trees  ( ).— We  should  be  glad  to  assist  you,  but  we  can- 
not say  what  the  screen  of  trees  is  before  the  house  at  Heme  Hill.  Perhaps 
it  is  Black  Poplar  or  Oriental  Plane.    Send  a  leaf  if  you  can. 

Strawberries  and  RnunARn  (i?rc^).— Two  useful  Strawberries  tr& 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  I»resident.  Let  the  Rhubarb  remain 
until  the  leaves  decay,  then  remove  them  and  replant  as  yuu  propose.  The 
heavy  showers  to  whicli  your  Fuchsias  have  been  subjected  are  quite  safilcieut 
to  account  for  the  tubes  of  the  whitc-sepalled  variety  splitting,  an  evil  to 
which  it  is  peculiarly  subject. 

Club  Root  (R.  r.).— The  parent  weevil  is  of  a  dusky  black  colour,  with 
the  breast  spotted  with  white,  and  the  length  of  tlie  l>ody  one  line  and  tw(». 
thfrds.  The  anibury  of  the  Tuniip  and  Cabbage  usually  attacks  these  crops 
when  grown  for  successive  years  on  the  same  soil.  This  is  precisely  what 
might  be  expected,  for,  where  the  parent  insect  alwa.vs  deposits  her  eggs, 
some  of  these  embryo  ravages  are  to  be  expected.  The  ambury  is  most 
frequently  observed  in  dry  seasons.  This  is  also  what  might  be  anticipated; 
for  insects  that  inhabit  the  earth  just  beneath  its  surface  are  always  re- 
stricted and  checked  in  their  movements  by  its  aboiwding  in  moistuTe. 
Moreover,  the  plants  actually  affected  by  the  ambiiry  are  more  able  to  con- 
tend against  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  larva  of  the  weevil  by  the  sanio 
copious  supply.  Charcoal  dust  spread  about  half  an  inch  deep  upon  the 
surface,  and  just  mixed  with  it  by  the  point  of  a  spade,  it  is  said  prevents 
tlie  occurrence  of  this  disease.  Soot,  we  have  reason  to  believe  from  a  slight 
experience,  is  as  effectual  as  charcoal  dust. 

GROWING  Figs  and  Grapes  Together  (H.E.  TF.).— They  maybegro^x-n 
in  the  same  house,  the  rotls  of  the  Vines  being  a  good  distance  apart,  and 
tlie  shoots  traineii  rathi-r  thinly  so  as  to  admit  light  to  the  Figs  beneath^ 
which  would  need  to  be  grown  in  pots,  and  then  considerable  cultural  skill 
is  required  to  secure  satisfactory  crops  of  both  FigK  and  Grapes.  We  advise, 
in  case  of  your  deciding  to  grow  both  in  the  some  house,  to  restrict  tl.e 
Vines  to  the  larger  side  of  the  span,  and  have  the  Figs  at  the  bock  trained 
to  a  trellis  against  the  wall,  restricting  the  rooti*  to  a  lx>rdcr  about  2  feet  iii 
width,  and  not  allow  anything  upon  the  smaller  part  of  the  siian.  Tlie 
house  would  be  most  satisfactorily  and  economically  heated  by  hot-water 
pipes  and  a  stove  boiler  fixed  in  a  slied  behind  the  house.  Tw'o  rows  of 
4-inch  pipes  along  the  front  and  across  one  end  would  afford  all  the  heat 
required ;  artificial  heat,  however,  is  not  necessary  to  secure  a  crop  of  Grapes 
or  Figs  unless  you  require  them  early,  and  to  secure  two  crops  of  Figs  iu  a 
season. 

Shrub  not  Flowering  ( ).— The  spray  is  not  an  Andromeda  but,  we 

think,  an  Arbutus,  probably  A.  laurifolia,  which  does  not  flower  until  the 
phuitd  attain  a  largo  size.  Probably  cutting  the  roots  at  a  distance  of  3  feet 
from  the  stem  would  check  the  growth  and  tend  to  earlier  flowering.  Judging 
from  the  spray  forwarded  us  the  slirub  must  he  very  handsome  from  foliage 
alone,  and  we  should  not  be  disponed  to  interfere  with  it  in  any  way,  allowing 
it  to  take  its  own  time  as  to  flowering,  patience  in  such  cases  being  ofteu 
well  rewarded. 

Vallota  purpurea  and  var.  EXiMEA  (A.  BoyU).—'T]\e  dry  bulbs  should 
not  have  been  kept  without  water  until  May,  but  ought  to  have  been  potied 
and  kept  moist,  and  placed  in  bottom  heat  in  Fcljnmry  or  March  to  induce 
root-action,  and  that  securetl  they  would  have  pushed  foliage  strongly,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  much  advanced  before  the  pots  were  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  hotbetl  and  placed  in  a  light  airy  position  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  kept  well  supplied  with  water  until  the  growtli  was  complete,  and  then 
enough  to  maintain  the  foliage  fresh.  The  plant  in  the  o])en  ground  we 
should  now  take  up  and  pot.  Turfy  loam  with  a  fifth  of  well-decayed 
manure  will  grow  these  phuits  perfectly,  but  we  gave  our  plants  a  dash  of 
buffalo  horn  manure  at  the  last  potting,  and  they  evidently  relish  it,  be'ng 
finer  than  they  ever  were  before.  Only  a  twentieth  part  was  used  to  turftr 
loam.  Our  plants  are  potted  so  that  the  hose  of  the  older  bulbs  only  is 
covered  with  soil ;  but  as  we  remove  the  offsets  but  seldom,  only  for  purpofies 
of  increase,  many  of  the  bulbs  are  covered  with  8oil«  others  about  half,  and 
some  almost  clear  of  it,  and  all  do  well.  We  prefer  them  with  the  base  of 
the  bulb  covered  witli  soil.    We  did  not  receive  your  Campanula. 

Rose  from  Cannes  (C.  W.  Cox).— We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  name  the 
Rose.  It  is  not  exactly  Ophirie  though  much  like  it.  It  much  resembles  an 
old  Rose  called  Duchess  of  Meckleubm^. 

Names  of  Fruits  (Thomas  //o/man).— Orange  Mnsqu^.  (Levint).— 
Sweet  Lading.  (Knuisford  Stitm-riber).— The  Pear  is  Madame  Treyve,  the 
Apple  we  do  not  know.  (W.  H.  JT.).— We  will  name  your  fruit  next  week. 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  Grapes ;  we  consider  them  very  good 
to  have  been  growni  iu  a  greenhouse,  where,  of  course,  they  could  not  receive 
much  artificial  heat. 

Names  op  Plants  (C.  A".).— Flower  apparently  SchizostyUs  cocdnea. 
Fern,  Nephrodium  decompositum  var.  glabellum.  (7Wr*y*).— We  cannot 
name  plants  from  leaves  only.    1  is  not  a  Eucalyptus,  and  2  is  an  Acacia  of 
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some  sort,  but  we  caiwot  tell  which  It  is  from  the  leaf,  as  the  genus  is  a  very 
nxmiorous  one.  (  W.  Mitloak).—!^  Hieracium  sylvaticum ;  3,  Stachys  palus- 
tria.  {Jokn  Davis).  — An  EpUoWum,  but  the  specimen  is  insufildent  to 
enable  us  to  determine  it.  iEdwwd  Zotm).— Calceolaria  soaUosefolia. 
(/now)^— 1,  Berberis  ynlgaris ;  2,  Anthemis  Cotula ;  8,  Enpatoxium  odora- 
tiasimam.  (Craan).— Your  Lily  is  from  Japan,  and  is  the  new  yariety  of 
Thonbergianum  which  hAs  recently  been  called  Batemans.  It  is  very  beau- 
tiful and,  we  beUeve,  very  scarce. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,   PIGEON,  AND  BBB   CHRONICLE. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WINTER  BEANS. 

The  coltiTatiozL  of  winter  beans  is  altogether  bo  different  from 
that  of  spring  beans  that  we  propose  to  treat  of  it  separately, 
and  this  not  only  applies  to  the  beans,  but  to  the  land  upon 
which  they  are  or  may  be  most  adyantageously  grown.  Spring 
beans  are  identified  in  their  growth  with  strong  heavy  land 
only,  but  not  so  with  winter  beans,  because  almost  any  loaay 
land  in  good  tilth  and  cultivation  will  produce  them  in  great 
abundance  in  farourable  seasons.  There  is  also  another  striking 
difference  between  winter  and  spring  beans — the  latter  are  far 
more  subject  to  blight  than  the  former,  and  are  consequently  a 
more  speculative  crop ;  and  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  soils 
upon  which  the  winter  beans  may  be  profitably  grown,  it  in  our 
estimation  places  them  far  in  advance  of  spring  beans  for  cul- 
ture on  the  home  farm.  We  shall  have  to  refer  to  their  culti- 
vation under  varying  circumstances,  not  only  as  regards  their 
grrowth  as  an  individual  crop,  but  also  as  a  double  crop  in  con- 
nection with  other  pulse,  and  also  as  a  crop  with  vegetable  pro- 
duce in  intermediate  culture. 

Although  the  winter  bean  may  be  grown  with  success  upon 
dry  loamy  land  with  various  subsoils,  yet  it  is  a  question  of 
climate  as  well  as  soil,  for  we  find  that  the  western  and  mid- 
land counties  being  subject  in  ordinary  seasons  to  a  greater  rain- 
fall than  the  eastern  and  southern  counties,  and  consequently 
beans,  either  winter  or  spring  sort,  flourish  better  and  are  less 
subject  to  blight  than  in  the  drier  counties.  It  often  happens 
that  a  week  of  dry  harsh  weather  from  the  east  whilst  the  beans 
are  in  bloom  is  fatal  to  the  crop,  and  this  harsh  east  wind  is 
peculiar  to  the  eastern  counties^  whilst  moist  and  rainy  weather 
accompanied  by  a  lower  temperature  more  nearly  represents  the 
seasons  peculiar  to  the  western  counties. 

When  land  is  intended  for  this  crop  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  free  from  couch  grass,  and  in  order  to  save  expenses  in  cul- 
tivation by  horse  labour  it  is  best  to  have  any  couch  forked  out 
by  hand  which  may  be  found  in  small  separate  bunches  here  and 
there.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  incur  heavy  charges  in 
horse  labour  in  preparing  the  land,  for  in  case  the  land  is  fairly 
olean  one  ploughing  with  harrowing  and  rolling  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  make  the  land  firm  at  bottom  and  fine  on  the  sur- 
face, which  are  practically  the  two  leading  points  required  in 
cultivating  for  winter  beans.  It  is  common  now  to  drill  winter 
%>eans,  but  formerly  the  plan  was  to  plant  with  the  dibble  by 
band,  one  man  using  two  dibbles,  followed  by  women  or  boys 
■to  drop  the  beans,  not  more  than  two  in  each  hole,  and  this  is 
the  best  way  to  insure  a  regular  plant.  It  is  also  best  when  a 
double  crop  of  pulse  is  required.  For  instance,  when  winter 
vetches  are  drilled  with  the  beans  it  is  very  difficult  to  adjust 
the  quantity  of  beans  and  vetches,  even  when  a  few  vetches  are 
put  in  the  drill  at  every  turning  on  the  headlands.  The  vetches 
usually  will  run  much  faster  than  the  beans,  and  this  causes  an 
irregular  and  bunchy  plant,  but  in  dibbling  we  insure  a  regular 
and  even  plant.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  will  be  two 
bushels  per  acre  when  drilled,  but  when  dibbled  1^  bushel  will 
be  sufficient,  and  when  vetches  are  dibbled  with  the  beans  a 
half  bushel  per  acre  of  vetches  will  be  quite  sufficient.  When 
the  winter  beans  are  required  as  a  single  crop  the  distance  be- 
tween the  rows  may  be  2  feet  when  dibbled,  but  27  inches  when 
drilled.  We  recommend  the  latter  distance  as  best  to  secure 
the  full  advantage  of  interculture  with  the  horse  hoe.  Winter 
beans  usually  stalk  out  and  branch  much  wider  than  spring 


beans ;  in  fact,  drilled  beans  always  require  most  room.  In  all 
cases,  either  of  drilling  or  dibbling,  the  distance  between  the 
rows  is  of  great  importance,  because  when  the  plants  become 
crowded  the  free  circulation  of  air  and  the  action  of  the  sun  is 
excluded  to  a  certain  extent,  and  renders  the  crops  far  more 
susceptible  to  blight,  and  causes  the  blooms  not  settiog  so  well 
nor  win  the  pods  fill  so  regularly  as  they  should  do. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  consider  how  this  crop  stands  in  the 
rotation,  for  although  a  crop  of  oats  may  pay  as  well  as  the 
beans  the  difference  would  be  very  great  in  the  wheat  crop 
whether  it  followed  beans  or  oats,  and  much  in  favour  of  the 
beans.    Although  we  have  sometimes  grown  fine  crops  of  wheat 
after  oats  upon  the  same  style  and  rotation  as  grown  in  some 
parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  other  counties  on  the  fen  lands,  yet 
under  ordinary  culture  upon  the  generality  of  soils  the  wheat  wil^ 
be  mn<di  better  after  the  beans,  because  we  view  it  as  a  fallow 
crop,  in  the  culture  of  which  the  land  becomes  aerated  and  mel- 
low, and  the  falling  leaf  of  the  bean  crop  is  considered  to  have  a 
beneficial  and  fertilising  effect  upon  a  wheat  crop  following. 
Some  of  the  best  soils  of  strong  loam  in  various  districts  are 
cropped  with  beans  and  wheat  alternately,  and  some  have  been 
cultivated  in  this  manner  for  a  long  period,  and  the  land  let  sulv 
ject  to  such  a  system  of  sowing  fetches  a  higher  rent  in  conse- 
quence.    When  this  is  the  case  it  is,  however,  just  a  question 
which  answers  the  best  purpose — ^the  winter  or  the  spring  beans. 
When  it  is  intended^to  take  a  crop  of  roots  in  conjunction  with 
winter  beans  the  land  should  be  clean  and  bouted  up  into  ridges 
8  feet  wide,  and  a  single  line  of  beans  planted  in  the  centre  of  the 
ridges,  and^in  this  way  we  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  market 
gardeners,  who  grow  beans  and  cabbages  in  alternate  lines.    We 
first  tried  the  plan  of  intercroppiog  with  roots  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  it  proved  very  successful,  our  cultivation  being, 
after  setting  the  beans  in  the  centre  of  the  3-feet  ridge,  to  let  It 
remain  during  the  winter  months.    In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
land  would  work  freely,  the  horse  hoe  was  used ;  we  then  drew  a 
furrow  with  a  one-horse  double  mould  plough,  iato  which  the  arti- 
ficial manure  was  applied,  and  then  horse-hoed  again,  and  dibbled 
either  mangold  or  carrots,  seed  or  planted  cabbages ;  the  latter 
proved  the  surest  and  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.    As  soon  as 
they  have  taken  root  well  the  land  may  be  hand-hoed  for  the  last 
time,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  beans  are  fit  to  out,  which 
will  be  generally  about  the  time  of  commencing  wheat  harvest, 
and  sometimes  a  little  earlier.    When  the  beans  are  removed  the 
land  is  horse-hoed  between  the  roots,  and  this  has  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  root  crop,  as  well  as  clearing  the  land  of  any 
weeds  which  may  have  crept  up  in  the  lines  of  beans.    The  lines 
of  beans  being  3  feet  apart  we  have  found  them  yield  much  better 
than  when  planted  closer,  and  in  the  same  way  the  roots  having 
so  much  rooting  space  they  come  very  large,  particularly  if  the 
manure  for  them  has  been  applied  liberally.    We  have  frequently 
grown  from  5  to  6  sacks  of  beans,  and  from  18  to  20  tons  of  man- 
golds per  acre  in  favourable  seasons,  which  must  be  considered  a 
great  produce  as  compared  with  a  single  crop.     Cabbages  do 
equally  well  and  give  a  heavy  crop,  and  are  more  certain  to  main- 
tain a  plant,  because  any  crop  to  be  reared  firom  seed,  like  mangold 
or  carrots,  ^ill  always  have  to  contend  with  insect  enemies  during 
their  infancy.    This  method  of  double  cropping  only  applies  to 
the  kinder  and  better  soils,  and  is  not  ads^E^ted  for  strong  clay 
land,  strong  land  being  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  spring 
beans.    When  the  beans  are  grown  alone  after  the  first  horse-hoe- 
ing it  is  a  good  plan  to  harrow  a  single  line  across  the  rows  of 
beaAS  when  the  weather  vi  dry,  which  will  not  only  destroy  the 
small  weeds,  but  will  break  the  shell  or  crust  of  the  land  around 
the  plants  and  greatly  facilitate  their  growth  and  the  hand-hoeing 
which  is  to  follow. 

The  best  time  for  drilling  or  planting  winter  beans  is  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  after  the  land 
is  properly  harrowed  drilling  answers  best  upon  stale  furrow,  but 
planting  succeeds  best  upon  a  fresh  ploughed  furrow,  the  land 
being  properly  harrowed   and   water-furrowed   after  planting* 
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Sometimes  we  have  known  winter  beans  planted  in  double  rows 
9  inches  apart  and  20  inches  apart  between  the  doable  rows. 
This  plan  is,  howerer,  better  adapted  for  spring  bean  coltnre, 
because  the  hand  hoes  most  work  in  the  9-inch  space,  and  as 
winter  beans  branch  ont  most  they  impede  the  hand-noeing. 

The  catting  of  winter  beans  early  is  of  great  consequence,  and 
the  best  time  is  when  the  eye  of  the  com  is  turned  black,  the 
haulm  being  but  little  guide,  as  that  will  often  be  oomparatiyely 
green,  although  the  beans  will  be  matured  sufficiently  for  cutting. 
As,  howeyer,  winter  beans,  particularly  after  a  serere  winter,  grow 
yery  short,  and  are  often  podded  close  to  the  ground,  we  prefer 
to  pull  them  by  hand,  and  after  being  tied  the  sheayes  stand 
seyeral  inches  more  aboye  ground.  The  early  catting  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  they  will  then  take  showery  weather 
without  the  shedding  of  the  com  by  the  shrinking  and  opening  of 
the  pods.  In  tying  the  sheayes  we  prefer  tying  with  yam,  as  the 
straw  bonds  do  not  answer  all  the  purposes,  as  tiiey  are  apt  to 
break  in  stacking  or  in  hauling  to  the  machine  at  thrashing  time, 
formerly,  instead' of  tyiuff  into  sheayes  at  the  time  of  cutting,  it 
was  the  practice  to  set  uem  up  in  loose  state,  tjmg  the  tope 
with  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  when  dry  then  to  tie  into  sheayes  for 
stacking. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hone  Labour  has  been  lost  to  some  extent  owing  to  a  suc- 
cession of  adverse  weather  for  carting  com  to  stack  or  bam,  and 
the  same  weather  which  prevents  harvest  work  often  renders 
horse  labour  of  but  little  value  upon  the  land.  Now  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  trifolium,  and  it  is  orten  requisite  when  the  land  is 
not  quite  clean  to  scarify  and  then  drag  and  lutfrow,  and  cart  the 
weeds  and  stubble  to  a  heap.  This  when  decayed  makes  a  good 
dressing  for  the  pasture  land,  particularly  if  it  has  been  put  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pigsties,  as  it  then  comes  out  with  the  dung  as 
first-rate  manure.  It  has  also  the  advanta^,  when  the  dung  is 
allowed  to  accumulate,  of  keeping  the  pens  dner  and  more  healthy 
for  the  pigs,  especially  when  the  animals  are  fed  mostly  upon 
green  food,  for  in  such  cases  the  portions  of  green  food  not  eaten 
are  trodden  down,  and  so  far  serving  the  purpose  of  litter  to  some 
extent.  When  the  accumulation  in  the  sties  becomes  incon- 
yenient,  it  will  on  removal  be  found  to  be  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able manure  that  can  be  made  on  the  home  farm.  At  intervals 
the  horses  will  be  engaged  in  cleaning  and  preparing  the  pea 
eddishes  to  be  sovm  with  wheat ;  and  our  plan  is.  first  to  rafter  or 
half-plough  the  land,  then  scarify  across  the  rafters,  harrow  and 
roll,  and  cart  away  weeds  and  rubbish  to  a  heap,  there  to  rot  for 
future  use.  In  some  cases  the  horses  will  be  ready  to  draw  out 
manure  from  the  farm  premises  on  to  the  lea  ground  intended  for 
wheat.  We  prefer  to  lay  out  manure  on  the  clover  leas  instead 
of  drawing  it  on  to  the  peas  or  beans  fallowed  land,  because  on 
the  lea  ground  the  horses  and  carts  pass  over  the  land  without 
injury  by  treading,  Ac.  We,  therefore,  prefer  to  dress  the  land 
for  wheat  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  recently  worked  after 
peas  or  beans  with  guano,  and  in  ordinary  soils  we  have  often 
obtained  the  best  wheat  of  the  season  by  an  application  of  8  cwt. 
per  acre  of  the  best  Peruvian  euano,  and  especially  if  the  wheat 
is  put  in  early,  and  the  soil  adapted  for  wheat  culture,  and  the 
strouffer  the  liuid  is  the  more  advantage  it  receives  from  guano. 
Our  plan  is  to  sow  the  guano  broadcast,  mixed  with  damp  ashes 
to  preyent  its  flying  before  the  wind,  and  when  sown  upon  the 
recently  ploughed  furrow  and  harro wed-in,  the  wheat  may  then 
be  drilled  without  any  injury  to  the  young  plants  by  the  pungency 
of  the  manure,  for  it  is  never  safe  to  dnil  guano  with  the  seed. 
The  odd  horse  will  be  engaged  in  horse-hoeing  the  stubble  turnips  ; 
and  in  case  these  were  sown  after  white  oats,  or  the  ear  host 
cutting  of  wheat,  they  will  now  be  forward  enough  to  be  horse- 
hoed,  and  hand-hoed  also  immediately  after,  for  we  haye  often 
had  stubble  turnips  when  sown  after  the  earliest  com  crops  and 
when  they  have  been  drilled  daily  between  the  shocks  of  com, 
had  them  sufficiently  forward  to  mmish  cover  for  the  partridges 
on  the  1st  of  September.  Some  say  that  September  1st  is  the 
latest  period  at  which  turnips  should  be  sown  in  com  stubbles. 
When,  however,  they  are  sown  thus  late  they  do  not  give  much 
food  for  sheep^  unless  they  are  allowed  to  run-up  towards  flower- 
ing in  the  sprmg ;  still,  late  turnips  when  sown  after  wheat  may 
be  ploughed  under  in  the  early  sprmg  for  barley  with  the  prospect 
of  producing  a  full  crop. 

Hand  Zjobour  has  been  very  various,  the  continuous  rains  having 
preyented  the  men  from  following-up  the  usual  harvest  work,  and 
in  consequence  they  have  been  employed  in  hedge-cutting,  draw- 
ing straw  for  the  thatchers,  shaving  the  outside  of  wheat  and^oat 
ricks,  &c.  The  second  catting  of  grass  in  the  alluvial  pastures 
and  irrigated  meadows  will  now  be  fit  to  cut  for  latter  math  hay 
as  soon  as  the  ordinary  harvest  work  is  concluded.  The  men  will 
also  be  employed  in  spreading  manure  on  the  clover  leas  intended 
for  wheat.  The  cattle  man  must  now  attend  to  the  heifers  which 
have  a  young  bull  running  with  them  and  keep  them  frequently 
changed,  and  especially  to  provide  a  dry  pasture  for  the  night 
lodging ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  all  the  heifers,  including 
those  which  have  turned  have  been  served,  the  young  bull  should 
be  taken  up  and  tethered  in  a  stall,  or  run  loose  in  the  house,  and 
'be  daily  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  cattle  man  in  order  that 


he  may  haye  full  control  over  the  animal  at  all  times.  This  is 
especially  important,  because  it  will  be  useful  for  a  year  or  two 
long^er  wnen  subservient  to  the  manager.  In  some  districts  there 
is  still  much  wheat  and  sheayed  oats  in  the  field,  and  the  shocks 
should  be  kept  set  up  every  day.  The  shepherd  now  will  attend 
the  ewe  flocks,  and  see  that  the  rams  are  coloored  on  the  chest 
with  red,  bine,  or  yellow  ochre  in  order  to  observe  which  ram 
begets  the  best  lambs,  so  that  it  may  be  retained  in  preference  for 
the  next  year's  service. 

FAMOUS  POULTRY  YARDS.— No.  1. 

OOMBE  ST.  NICHOLAS  YICARAaB  (BBV.  HANS  F.  HAMILTON). 

UNLBB8  we  are  much  mistaken  the  fancy  for  poultry,  and 
through  it  the  useful  improyement  of  the  breeds  of  poultry 
throughout  the  countrr,  has  been  as  much  advanced  by  quiet 
visits  of  fiwcier  to  fimcier  and  comparison  of  notes  as  by  all  the 
poultry  articles,  all  the  poultry  books,  and  all  the  poultry  shows. 
A  would-be  keeper  of  high-class  stock  sees  at  some  show  birds 
which  take  lus  fimcy,  but  he  has  a  vague  idea  that  they  require 
some  mysterious  treatment  (not  entirely  an  erroneous  one  if  they 
happen  to  haye  the  ill  fate  to  have  been  oyershown),  and  that  in 
ordinary  quarters  they  may  probably  die,  and  so  he  ever  puts  off 
the  day  for  starting  with  a  pure-bred  race.  Or,  again,  he  reads 
articles  in  some  newspaper  or  chapters  in  some  poulti^  book 
containing  technical  mrormation  for  the  expmenoed  rancier; 
these  too  frighten  him  with  their  minutie.  A  visit,  however,  to 
a  well-arranged  yard  has  a  far  diiferent  effect ;  there  he  may  see 
sprightly  hi^SiB  not  cooped  in  pens  but  running  about  with  their 
natural  grace,  each  has  a  history  of  its  own ;  there  he  xnay  learn 
that  great  brauty  can  be  combined  with  the  highest  utility,  and 
that  some  of  the  most  successful  prizetakers  are  reared  in  rough 
and  primitive  quarters.  He  may  see  bits  of  ground,  heath,  copee^ 
orchard,  or  field  which  would  hardly  be  either  profitable  or 
ornamental  in  themselves  made  attractive  by  pretty  domiciles  for 
the  feathered  stock,  and  troops  of  gay-coloured  birds  scattered 
over  them.  The  ingenuity,  too,  ^ith  which  dark  outhouses  and 
dull  comers  may  be,  and  often  are,  converted  iitto  healthy 
habitations  and  sheltered  runs  for  poultry  is  in  itself  interesting. 
We  haye  yiyid  recollections  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  first  sight 
of  a  well-appointed  lot  of  yards  and  aviaries  aroused  in  ourselves, 
and  many  are  tiie  hints  which  we  have  learnt  and  adopted  from 
establishments  which  we  have  visited.  All  our  readers,  however, 
cannot  see  great  poultry  yards,  and  the  next  best  thing  to  seeing- 
them  is  to  r^d  of  them.  We  never  saw  the  famed  Inchmartine 
yards, but  the  accounts  of  them  in  "The  Henwife"  did  much, 
towards  the  development  of  our  own.  Through  the  kindness  of 
many  fanciers  and  friends — ^indeed  so  strong  a  bond  of  union  is  a 
rational  taste,  that  there  are  many  whom  we  once  knew  by  name 
alone  as  entiiusiastic  fanciers  whom  we  now  number  among  our 
friends— we  have  seen  a  large  portion  of  the  most  famous  yards,, 
and  hope,  however  inadequately,  to  describe  some  of  them  for  the 
benefit  oi  others. 

We  do  not  begin  with  one  of  those  establishments  which  haye 
had  their  name  and  fame  as  tax  as  our  memory  reaches  back,  but 
with  one  which  is  more  interesting,  because  rising,  and  whose 
strains  are  in  process  of  formation.  For  some  three  or  four  y^ara 
have  we  observed  in  cup  and  prize  pens  magnificent  Dark  Dorkings 
and  Dark  Brahmas,  each  year  of  higher  type,  exhibited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  F.  Hamilton.  Their  owner  most  hospitably  invited  us  to 
pay  him  a  yisit  to  see  the  home  of  these  birds  and  his  loyely 
neighbourhood.  It  was  late  in  July  when  we  were  able  to  ayail 
ourselves  of  this  invite — ^hardly  the  season  for  the  inspection  of 
the  poultry,  yet  a  capital  one  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  around 
them,  and  never  did  we  enjoy  more  the  sight  of  a  pretty  place  and 
well-filled  yards. 

Combe  St.  Nicholas  Vicarage  is  an  ideal  place  ;  though  on  the 
edge  of  Somersetshire  the  scenery  leading  up  to  it  from  Chard  is 
more  like  that  of  Devonshire,  with  deep  rich  yalleys  and  steep- 
hillsides  running  up  to  gorse-clad  and  fem-clad  downs.  Steep 
indeed  they  are.  It  Ib  well  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  horses  are  as  good 
in  tiieir  way  as  his  poultry,  for  the  sharp  pitches  of  the  road  quite- 
astounded  US.  Arrived  at  the  Vicarage,  we  were  at  once  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  its  lawn.  It  rises  from  the  front  of  the  house 
in  pretty  slope  and  stretches  out  widely ;  in  its  centre  are  gay 
flower  beds  singularly  well  arranged  for  colour  effect,  on  either 
side  walks  among  trees  and  shrubberies ;  from  the  top  of  it  runs- 
far  away  a  lovely  grass  alley,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  well-filled 
border  bank  of  flowers  backed  by  a  hedge,  on  the  other  a  terrace- 
like walk,  giving  peeps  over  the  nearer  country  to  the  far  Devod- 
shire  hills.  We  have  undertaken  to  write  of  famous  poultry  yards 
and  not  of  beautiful  gardens,  so  to  the  poultry  yard  we  must  go» 
On  the  left  of  the  lawn  parallel  with  the  terrace  and  grass  alley, 
but  far  below  it,  for  all  is  on  a  hillside,  runs  a  road  towards  the 
farm  buildings  and  grass  runs,  which  we  shall  presently  come  to  ; 
mto  this  we  descended,  and  the  first  thing  which  astonished  oar 
eves  was  "  the  chicken  house."  It  cannot  be  said  of  fancy  poultry 
that  they  haye  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  times.  The  chicken, 
house  1  Our  infantile  idea  of  a  chicken  house  was  a  dark,  window- 
less,  fetid  shed,  with  damp  moss-grown  brick  floor,  perches  rising- 
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Dp  ladderwUe  towarda  the  back,  and  the  Tsatilation  so  arrannd 
tbat  ths  bicdi  at  rooat  irere  alwajs  in  a  thorough  dnaght. 
Such  is  not  eiaotlf  the  conBtrnction  of  Mr.  HamlltOD'a  chilli 
bonaa ;  wliat  it  ia  most  lie  told  in  uiDthiv  lEsne. — C. 


CRAVEN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tbi  twenty-fonrth  anooal  Show  of  the  Craren  Agricnltaral 
SocietT  waa  held  od  the  SQth  alt.  at  Skipton.  The  entries  were 
good  m  all  aectioiu,  and  the  whole  was  a  neat  succesa.  The 
poultry  vers  reiy  wisely  in  the  hands  of  paid  attendanls,  which 
we  consider  a  vetr  wiaa  proTiBion,  as  all  were  well  att"-^— '  '- 
Tbebirda  were  all  of  this  year's  hatch,  and  mostly  show 
bloom  and  entirely  free  from  disease,  such  aa  was  very  ci 
the  show  pen  a  few  years  ago.  Game  headed  the  list, 
tained  nothing  striking  if  we  except  the  first-prize  Black  Hed 
cockerel.  Cacliiru  were  grand  in  both  classes,  the  Partridge  espe- 
cd^y  BO,  the  first-pHie  pen  containing  such  a  pullet  as  we  hare 
not  seen  of  late.  SntAnuu  were  very  good  in  both  claasea,  but  in  the 
Dut  variety  class  one  pea  was  left  out,  the  cock  being  an  old  bird. 
JipanUh  were  good ;  a  capital  pen  could  hare  been  made  out 
of  the  three  winning  pens.  Han&urghi  were  Tery  good  as  usual, 
the  cap  for  the  beet  pen  going  to  SilTer-epanglea,  the  pallet  in 
which  pen  was  a  marrel  of  her  kind.  Game  £anMnu  were  Tery 
good  and  in  full  feather,  the  whole  of  the  prizes  going  to  one 
yard ;  but  the  cream  of  the  Bantam  classes  was  the  nist-prize 
Black  cockerel. 

PlgeoM  were  wall  represented  in  the  Dragoon  and  Antwerp 
clasaea,  bnt  the  atandard  rarieties  fell  abort  aomewhat  in  entriee. 

POULTRT^-OAMt— aiKtw^miriift    '     ''  .  'V   Y-  II, 

W^A, F. Penwlefc.   Hir,3.VUtiziMi^  m.    :  ■   I   '.  jA 

Wilto.    I.  J.  Qresahalgb.    i  it  Nu'lt  i      i    -  W. 

Bndd.  S,  J.  OrMutmlgh.   rAc ».  Wallie  .    i  . .        .       '.  .  i:. 

sidrwJt*.   (anajT.  rjc   Antco^r^^'    r  .   .  . .  x 

Iandl,T.PvI  3,T. fIabsJcII.   ilfl**.-'  ■' > 
andW.Blnh.    3,IL  W.  1:11.  King.    rAcjA.MI 


class  :  firat  a  good  all-round  Babbit ;  second  and  third  very  close 
and  better  in  ticking,  bnt  not  qnite  as  even.  Himalayan,  the 
wumem  three  good  onea,  bnt  rest  poor.      A  capital  Polish  wag 

Senned  here,  whether  by  miatake  or  design  we  leare  others  to 
ecide,  bnt  the  exhibitor  was  preeent.    The  Belling  class  had  a 
large  and  good  entry,  the  first  a  good  all-round    Grey  Dutch, 
J  .  ■^[Ter.Grey,  and  third   Silver-Cream,  many  others  being 


second  a        ^, , ^ 

veiy  highly  commended.  The  Variety  clasa  was  so  good  that  it 
j™  divided  and  six  prizes  given.  First  and  equal  first  Fawn 
Dutch  and  Silver-Cream  ;  second  and  eqoal  second  6ilver-Cre»m« 
and  Dutch  ;  third  and  equal  third  to  Dnich  and  Belgian  Hare. 

Cagt  Birdt  mustered  well,  the  Grey  Panola  proving  an  uncom- 
monly good  class,  and  the  collection  of  foreign  birds  very  nu- 
merous and  good.  In  Canaries  the  Belgians  headed  the  list,  and 
these  were  such  as  we  rarely  see  eicelTed.  The  winnen  were  in 
good  feather,  and  style  of  carriage  was  excellent — neat  heads,  long 
necks,  and  grand  shoulders.  The  Norwich  were  an  extraordinary 
class,  Buffs  winning  the  prizes,  but  the  Marked  birds  were  not 
good,  and  the  British  birds  only  moderale. 
Wg^NS.-OiRlll«HS.-C«-*.-l,  Itrolion.    ».H.T«rtlfv.    s,  J.  HalTrioe. 


»,  F.  Hodgion.   s 


tl«  or  m<»r^l.  J.  Halniiui.  1  imd  ),  llckerliig  ii  HudKn.  An»  olhrr 
LFullpn.  landiLJ.  lUlnine.   FAKTULa^l  and  cAc, J.  y.LoverHdm.   i 

.Tinllev.  a.J.dalnlne.  DitAnOOHS.-i,  E.  Hawuu.  i,lLT>nlley.  ii,£ 
Jhlip.  t*c,  W.  i>atli«r«tone.  TUMBLEBl— Cno  ami  1,  H.  Yardlev.  i,  H. 
nllon.  3,  J.  UmnlDe.  Wbole  claw  very  highly  DommeDdcd.  AKTWKHPS. 
-l.H.tsrtlley.  »,E.ltaw»on.  3,E.Wh[lf.  tr*c,  W.  Slephenion.  BXBB8.— 
'£''5' SlT"'"?-   '■■^•'^f-H.VaniLey.   OWLS^I.J.Hnlralne.  »,B.WlHle. 

U.  Y«nUt7,  AMT  ViHim.— CSfctnij.— I  and  i  J.  Ualrilne.  «.  F.  Slam, 
ufc  ^K.  MiWMin.  iH.TartHT. 

1  l  J-  Hai™rn^  -itTulSir- "—    "■■'   '^^•■■^^^4X 


.—Orrr  J/rtoin.— ].  Mn. 


Hi.  Cannon  the  Pigeons. 


COTTINGHAM  SHOW  OP  PIGEONS,  *c. 

The  aDDoal  Show  of  the  Cottingham  Society  was  held 
Wednesday,  the  28th  ult.,  in  beautiful  grounds  well  adapted 
the  pnrpoae,  and  the  day  proved  fine  and  enjoyable.    Poultry  ■ 
the  nrat  time  for  many  yeara  found  no  plaoi — Pigeons,  Rabbi 
and  Cage  birds  only,  bnt  these  mustered  in  much  greater  force 
tban  was  ever  the  case  there  before,  and  the  quality  was  also 
-very  high  ;  bnt  the  otherwise  excellent  marquee,  which  in  the  wet 
would  have  proved  a  great  boon,  was  too  dark  by  far  on  account 
of  the  thickness  of  the  canvas,  and  the  light  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme. 

Carrwri  were  a  grand  displayin  both  classes,  the  Srst-prize  hea 
also  sacuriag  one  of  the  extras.  TurbiU  were  very  good  indeed,  as 
slso  were  the  Jacofnnii  the  first  and  second  Beds  almoat  equal  in 
merit.  FantaiU  and  Dramoni  only  moderate.  TWtifcrj.— First- 
and-cnp  a  capital  Almond  hen,  closely  pressed  by  one  of  the  beat 
cocks  we  have  seen  of  late,  Aniwtrpi  very  good  ;  the  first  a 
Short-faced  Dun  of  capital  bead  properties.  In  the  Belling  classes 
were  soma  good  Pouters,  too  go«l  in  fact  to  be  sold  at  such  prices 
aa  the  liat  provided.  In  the  Variety  class  first  was  a  Fairy  Swal- 
low, second  a  Nun,  and  third  a  Suabian.  Foutett  came  last,  but 
these  were  a  grand  lot,  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Hairsine  dividing  the 
faonoura  with  soma  well-shown  birds  ;  a  Black  hen  sbown  by  the 


Iatt«r  nntleman  secnring  the  cup  for  this 

BaiSu  prodnced  same  sensational  doing 
exhibitor,  thinkinK  to  make  himself  more  sat i 
actually  todk  anouier  exhibitor's  Babbit  out  □ 
it  in  his  own,  thus  securing  both  firat  ar^ 


,  for  in  Lops  one 
of  the  points  prize, 
hia  pen  and  placed 


t^et-lfl 


;    !'"^.'^tVi':'.:ib.''S-Hl,w^tle7. 
■.  Forlli.     -/      L-.  GireQHgod.  rf. 

':  *^i  u-''i'l;,r.L''i,T''K'oii!*a,- 


auasDii.  1  luid  rnc.  k.  Duck.  3.  T.  &  E.  J.  Fell.  SEM.IKQ  ClulS) 
IVpKr.  t,  — Uonier.  a.A.Cin1v.  lAc. J.  Q. AblHni.s.  Hncklev.J.Q 
A.  CaniT^  Royi*  &  unimp.  J.  H.  tjeld,   AKV  OTHKH  ViBirrr.-Kiii 


niga  Birdi :  Heasrs.  Hutton  and  Coker  j  all  others 


THE  NATURAL  AND  THE  ARTIFICIAL. 

GSDIR  the  above  heading  there  is  in  your  impresaion  of  June 
80th  a  clever  article  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  with  the  object  of  eliciting 
the  resnlts  of  the  use  of  artificial  foundation.  I  read  with  great 
interest  the  articles  emanating  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  bnt 
I  often  Bay  to  myself  what  an  American  bee.keeper  observed  to 
an  over-inquisitive  visitor  who  by  each  qnery  displayed  hia  ipior- 
ance  of  the  strides  bee-keeping  has  taken  of  late  years — viz.,  "Doea 
thia  man  take  in  the  bee  jouniala  f  "  If  Mr,  Pettigrew  does,  then 
does  he  read  them  7  Does  he  ever  glance  at  the  advertisements  ? 
Writing  for  a  journal  occupying  the  proud  position  the  Journal  of 
Borlic^ture  does  Mr.  Pettigrew  ought  to  be  up  to  the  times,  and 
read  up,  if  he  does  not  practise,  bee  lore  of  the  most  advanced 
character.  Had  Mr.  Pettigrew  done  so  he  would  not  base  bin 
calculations  for  coat  of  arti£cial  foundation  on  the  fact  that  one 
correspondent  stated  that  he  paid  l«.  lid.  per  sheet  18  bv  22  inches, 
which  is  the  price  Messrs.  Neighbour  it  Son  charge  for  genuine 
American  foondation,  but  he  would  have  looked  at  the  advertise- 
ments to  see  for  the  cheapest,  and  yet  the  best  source,  from  whidh 
he  as  a  bee-master  with  a  number  of  hives  to  work  oonld  procure 
a  quantity  for,  or  manufacture  it  at  tor  himself.  In  such  a 
case  Mr.  Pettigrew  would  not  have  used  these  words:  "Even 
if  the  bees  adopt  them  readily  and  build  upon  them  easily, 
the  question  that  arises  is  this.  Are  they  worth  the  sum?"  1 
hold  that  page  after  page  of  the  American  bee  joumala  for  1877 
and  '78,  as  also  many  pages  in  the  "  British  Bee  Joumal,"  and  the 
newest  American  work — to  wit,  "  The  A.B.C.  of  Bee-onltore,"  by 
Mr.  Root,  1878  ;  "  The  Manual  of  the  Apiary,"  by  Professor  Coot 
of  Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture  (published  Chicago, 
June  lat,  1878),  all  bear  ample  proof  that  bees  do  accept  founda- 
:in,  and  that  it  does  pay. 

But  brother  Jooatlun  does  not  buy  iu  sncb  a  dear  market  as 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  oh,  no.  He  reads  the  advertisements,  and  ha  finds 
''a  can  get  6  to  10  lbs.  12  hy  18  inches  or  any  smaller  size  at  just 
1.  per  ponnd,  or  if  Jonathan  and  friends  co-oparate  they  can 
[vide  a  thousand  pounds  between  them  at  about  U.  Sid.  per 
pound.  I  have  weighed  some  sheets  in  my  stock  had  from  Messrs. 
Neighboni  A  Son  18  by  12  inchee.    Eight  aheets  weigh  2)  lbs. 
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Three  and  three-quarters  of  a  sheet  make  up  a  pound,  which  gives 
the  cost  per  pound  as  about  4«.  It  is  not  this  cost  but  the 
American  prices  that  in  the  future  of  artificial  foundation  will  be 
the  basis  for  its  cost,  plus  or  minus  the  difference  of  yalue  of  wax 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  At  present  fancy  prices  rule, 
and  if  Mr.  Pettigrew  were  wide  awake  to  his  own  interest  he 
would  be  in  possession  of  a  machine  to-day  and  turning  out  a 
large  quantity  per  day  as  long  as  novelty  lasts.  He  could  have 
been  coining,  but  he  has  left  it  to  to  others  who  by  their  foresight 
advance  the  cause  of  scientific  bee-culture,  and  earn  the  honest 

penny  also. 

Here  in  Algeria  I  have  tested  the  value  of  foundation,  and  I 
believe  the  day  ia  come  when  the  scientific  bee-keeper  who  works 
for  profit  will  not  be  without  it.  My  observation  and  practice 
lead  me  to  discard  the  natural  comb,  and  when  a  fresh  comb  is 
necessary  I  employ  foundation.  I  quite  agree  with  the  best 
American  authorities  in  that  for  the  brood  chamber  "  foundation 
is  a  magnificent  success,"  but  that  for  supers,  unless  an  excessively 
thin  foundation  be  used,  it  is  best  not  to  tack  on  the  word  "  arti- 
ficial "  to  super  honey,  and  so  leave  it  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
adulterated.  Let  me  mention  a  few  points  wherein  I  think  it 
pays  to  use  foundations,  assuming  that  all  persons  know  that  the 
best  gives  not  only  the  base  of  the  cells  but  shallow  side  walls 
with  enough  wax  to  form  the  sides  of  the  cells. 

By  introducing  a  swarm  to  a  hive  supplied  with  foundation  I 
insure  combs  perfectly  straight,  and  positively  priceless  when  you 
come  to  use  the  extractor.  1  insure  all  worker  comb,  a  little 
drone  comb,  or  none  at  all,  just  as  I  chose.  I  have  given  the  bees 
wax  enough,  and  no  more,  to  mal*  their  combs  without  their 
having  consumed  honey  to  secrete  it.  In  twenty-four  hours 
several  sheets  of  the  foundation  will  be  worked  out  three-quarters 
of  the  full  depth  of  the  cells,  and  each  unfinished  cell  may  actually 
contain  an  egg.  Each  sheet  of  foundation,  now  a  frame  of  honey- 
comb I  can  >vith  growing  interest  hold  in  my  hand,  while  my 
bees  quietly  proceed  with  their  work—yea,  even  find  the  queen 
mother,  follow  her  as  she  proceeds  to  inspect  each  cell,  which, 
finding  suitable,  she  soon  tenants  with  an  egg,  apparently  un- 
conscious that  the  writer  has  her  well  in  the  focus  of  a  powerful 
lens  and  can  observe  a  natural  phenomenon  that  Huber  and  other 
great  and  observing  men  never  saw  with  such  facility.  Again, 
this  August  21st  have  I  observed  the  queen  laying  with  naked 
eye,  and  on  bright  new  foundation  comb  each  movement  is  easilj 
visible.  Of  the  population  of  a  swarm  to  which  foundation  is 
thus  given  two-thirds  will  be  out  honey-gathering,  while  the 
remaining  third  elongate  the  cells  and  tend  the  young,  Ac.  Had 
the  swarm  no  foundation  two-thirds  of  the  population  must  stay 
at  home  to  aid  the  wax  secretion  by  mutual  warmth,  Ac.  Here  is 
a  direct  gain  tlurough  being  able  to  send  more  labourers  to  the 
fields  at  the  most  precious  period  of  the  jear.  The  swarm  has 
had  eight  sheets  at  I*.  6d.,  value  12«.,  given  it.  These  weigh  2jlbs., 
which  weight  of  wax  represents  an  actual  amount  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
honey  at  1*.  Sd,  per  pound. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  precise  weight  of  honey  consumed  by 
bees  to  secrete  1  lb.  of  wax.  We  will  err  on  the  safe  side,  and 
take  that  5  tbs.  of  honey  go  to  make  1  tb.  of  wax.  Then  the 
swarm  was  started  with  a  gift  of  an  equivalent  to  11  lbs.  honey  at 
1*  8d,  per  lb.,  value  ISs.  ikL,  but  the  foundation  cost  12*.,  and  the 
bahmce  therefore  is  on  the  side  of  foundation.  At  once,  with  this 
calculation  fresh  in  our  minds,  let  us  take  the  possibility  that  it 
only  takes  3  lbs.  of  honey  to  produce  1  lb.  of  wax,  this  being  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Vignoles  in  Prance  after  experi- 
menting, and  contrast  that  with  the  American  prices  : 

Wax  foundation  2\  lbs.  at  2s.  per  pound 4j.  bd. 

6*  fibs,  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  honey  at  U.  8d.  per  pound  ...  8    2 
Is  there  not  a  balance  of  3*.  Ud.  on  the  side  of  artificial  foundation? 
Add  these  apparent  facts  to  the  advantages  I  have  mentioned, 
and  I  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  judge  whether  or  no  foundation 

Later  on  I  hope  to  see  my  convictions  endorsed  by  such  able 
writers  as  your  esteemed  correspondent "  B.  A  W."  and  others,  not 
forgetting  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  can  easUy  experiment  next  spring. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  this  letter  I  have  received  the  American 
"  Bee  Journal "  for  August,  and  from  it  I  cull  a  portion  of  a  letter 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand.  The  letter  is  dated  July  Uth, 
1878,  and  reads  -.—"Arkansas,  Wisconsin.— Two  apiaries  close  by 
VLB  of  twenty-three  colonies  each  have  not  had  a  single  swarm  yet. 
I  intend  to  use  the  Langstroth  hive  altogether  next  year.  I 
found  the  comb  foundation  a  present  help  in  time  of  need.  I 
used  25  lbs.  with  good  success,  This  is  my  experience  with  the 
foundation.  I  have  doubled  my  stock  by  its  use,  while  my  neigh- 
bours in  the  bee  business  have  just  as  many  colonies  as  they  had 
when  the  working  season  commenced  and  no  more,  and  m  no 
better  shape  than  ours  are  now."  „       .  ^ 

I  need  only  say  that  these  observations  tally  with  my  experi- 
ence. The  desire  to  answer  Mr.  Pettigrew's  remarks  suggested  to 
me  the  advisability  of  ms^dng  an  experiment  by  transferring  an 
Arab  hive  recently  purchased,  carefully  noting  its  progress,  and 
jriving  your  readers  the  benefit  of  the  same.  As  my  nives  contain 
thirteen  frames  13|  by  8  inches,  and  there  was  only  brood  enough 
to  barely  fill  three  frames,  I  had  to  fill  up  the  hive  with  ten  frames 


of  foundation.    I  estimated  the  bees  to  weigh  about  5  lbs.    The 
hive  card  reads  as  follows  : 

HiVB  No.  42. — An  Arab  hive  transferred  August  9th,  1878. 
Three  frames  brood,  ten  frames  foundation,  bees  of  native  breed— 
Apis  fasciata. 

August  10th. — All  sheets  of  foundation  worked  out  more  or 
less.  One  sheet  having  fallen  down,  although  partly  worked,  had 
to  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  sheet. 

August  11th. — Every  sheet  of  foundation  worked  out,  and  those 
next  the  brood  extended  entirely,  and  fresh-laid  eggs  in  some  of 
the  sheets. 

August  18th. — Fresh  eggs  fill  three  sheets  foundation  entirely. 
Honey  in  three  also.  Four  sheets  of  foundation  are  not  quite 
extended,  but  have  honey  stored  in  them. 

August  lyth. — Caught  queen  and  clipped  her  wing.  Plenty  of 
fresh  eggs  and  brood.    Extracted  honey  in  six  frames. 

August  21st. — Honey  stored  in  frames  that  were  extracted. 

August  2()th. — Saw  queen.  I  was  obliged  to  extract  one  frame 
of  honey  to  give  queen  vacant  cells  to  lay  m. 

August  27th. — AH  going  on  well. 

I  will  conclude  my  observations  by  saying  that  for  warm 
climates  foundation  obviates  the  necessity  of  storing  empty 
frames  of  comb,  which  so  soon  become  a  breeding  ground  for 
moth.  I  am,  therefore,  determined  to  get  a  machine  and  make  my 
own  foundation  for  the  future. — Arthur  Todd,  A/geria. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Kerry  Cows  (Capt.  77iompson).^It  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Wicken- 
den,  Maynard's  &reeii,  Horeham  Uoad.  Uawkhnnt,  you  will  uo  doubt  fret 
mme  iuformatiou  about  Kerry  cows.  He  has  a  very  flue  herd  of  these  useful 
Uttle  animals. 

Game  Bantams  Mma//tir).— We  never  like  to  recommend  anyone.  You 
had  better  consult  our  advertidug  columns. 

Bkbs  Fighting  (  W.  E.  a.).— In  feeding  bees  in  autumn  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  flghtiug.  Ail  feeding  should  be  done  after  sunset  in 
favonn^le  weather,  and  nothing  left  about  the  hives  fed  to  attract  s^nnKe 
bees.  If  feeding  be  done  in  a  careless  way  at  this  season  all  the  bees  in  the 
neighbourhood  become  excited  with  robbing  propensities.  The  bees  tlutt 
you  see  rolling  off  the  flight  boards  of  your  hives  fm  strange  bees  or  robber» 
stung  to  death.  Suspend  feeding  for  a  few  days  and  contract  the  doors  of 
your  hives.    All  will  be  welh 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDBN  SQUAJ&S,  LONDON. 
Lat.  »!•  SS' 40-  N. ;  Long.  0»  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

38th.— Fine  bright  morning,  heavy  showers  afterwards. 

29th.— Dull   and   showery,  but  the  sun  shone  occasionally  ;  thunder  at 

9.16  A.M.,  a  very  rough  night. 
80th. — Alteniately   dull,   showery   and  bright;  a  very  heavy  shower  at 

0.45  P.M.  one  vivid  Hash  of  lightning  at  0.47  P.M. 
81st.— Showery  with  a  little  sunshine. 

1st. — Rather  dull  all  day  but  no  rain. 

2nd.— Morning  rather  dull ;  brighter  in  the  afternoon. 

8rd.— Fme  bright  day. 

The  first  part  of  the  week  was  very  unsettled,  Friday  and  Saturday  being 
particularly  wet.  The  barometer,  which  had  been  rather  low  for  some  time^ 
fell  rapidly  just  before  8JI0  AJf.  on  the  SOth,  but  from  that  time  it  rose 
steadily  and  the  weather  improved,  the  last  three  days  being  flue  with  a  high 
barometer.  Barometer  higher  than  last  week,  temperatniYs  rather  lower, 
rainfall  heavy.— G.  J.  Symoms. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— SEPTEMBER  4. 

Trade  still  keeps  qnict,  there  being  no  reoovory  from  last  week's  quota- 
tions.   Pears  are  the  main  supply,  reaching  us  from  the  Continent,  and  cou- 
sist  of  Williams'  Bon  Clirfitien  and  Duchcese  d'Angoul^me.     Kent  Ck)be 
and  raberts,  owing  to  shorter  supply,  are  selling  freely  at  higher  rates. 

PRUIT. 


Apples (sieve 

Apricots dozen 

Cherries Vlb 

Chestnuts bushel 

Currant!) |  sieve 

Black A  sie 

Fig:} dozen 

Filberts ^Vb, 

Cobs *>ib 

GooseberricA   ..  quart 

Grapes, hothouse  ^  lb 

Lemons ^loo 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Month 

Week 

SBPTBMBEK  12—18,  1878. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

liondon. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Bets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

of 
Tear. 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

Th 

F 

S 

SlTN 

M 

TU 

W 

Glasgow  and  Northampton  Shows. 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens's  Rooms. 
18  SUNDAY  AFTXR  TBIKITY. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society— Fmit  and  Floral  Com- 

[  mittees  at  11  A.V. 

Day. 

68i 
67.8 
66.7 
67.1 
68J 
69.1 
66.8 

l^lght. 
44.8 
45.6 
46.3 
46.2 
47.5 
46.7 
46.8 

Mean. 
66.8 
56.7 
66.6 
66.8 
57.9 
57.4 
66.8 

h.    m* 

5  32 

6  83 
6    85 
6    36 
6    38 
6    40 
6    41 

h.    m. 
6    21 
6    18 
6    16 
6    14 
6    12 
6      9 
6      7 

h.    m. 
6    14 
6    26 
6    40 

6  57 

7  18 

7  47 

8  27 

h.    m 

6  21 

7  30" 

8  39 

9  60 
11      1 

0al3 
1    19 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

m.   s. 

3  48 

4  9 
4    30 

4  61 

5  13 

5  34 

6  16 

956 
256 
267 
258 
269 
260 
261 

^m  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  67.8°  ;  and  its  night  temperature 

BULBOUS    PLANTS  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING 


DECORATION. 


Ql^ 


cir&^^z^^ l**RIOUS  nurserymen's  catalogues  and  adver- 
yQ^^^^J)!^^  tisements  of  the  Hyacinth  and  other  Dutch 
*2!r<\9^f\T}  flower  roots  remind    us  that  notes   on  the 

culture  of  bulbs,  and  also  which  varieties  to 
select,  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  had  but  little  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers, 
which  with  care  may  be  had  in  beauty  from 
December  until  the  first  week  in  April. 
To  have  Hyacinths  in  flower  at  the  earliest  time 
here  mentioned  bulbs  of  the  Roman  Hyacinth  must 
be  purchased  at  once  and  potted  on  arrival,  placing 
five  or  six  bulbs  in  a  6-inch  pot,  using  a  compost  of  light 
loam,  plenty  of  sand,  and  leaf  soil.  After  potting  plunge 
the  pots  up  to  the  rims,  covering  the  tops  over  with  a  thick 
coating  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  may  be  purchased  ver)'^ 
cheaply  and  does  not  injure  the  bulbs  like  coal  ashes. 
Roman  Hyacinths  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Dutch 
Hyacinth  for  magnificence  of  spike  and  beauty,  being  more 
like  our  wild  wood  variety  ;  but  for  eaiiiness  of  flowering, 
combined  with  the  purity  of  its  flowers,  it  is  fast  becoming 
a  popular  favourite  for  the  making  of  bouquets,  wreaths, 
and  other  decorative  purposes.  When  the  potting  and 
plunging  are  completed  the  bulbs  may  be  left  undisturbed 
until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October,  or  later,  according 
to  the  time  required  for  flowering.  The  most  advanced  at 
that  time  should  be  collected  and  removed  to  a  frame  or 
pit  and  brought  on  very  gradually,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  is  directed  for  the  larger-flowering  varieties  ;  but  at  no 
time  subject  them  to  a  strong  temperature,  or  they  will 
become  drawn  and  lanky.  Give  water  copiously  when  the 
plants  are  throwing  up  their  miniature  spikes  and  while  in 
flower.  For  mixing  in  conservatory  borders  or  for  front 
lines  potfuls  of  Roman  Hyacinths  will  be  found  invaluable 
and  last  a  long  time  in  flower. 

Having  now  for  several  years  grown  some  very  good 
examples  of  what  are  termed  Dutch  Hyacinths  for  exhi- 
bition, and  that  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  I  can  strongly 
recommend  the  following  thirty-six  varieties  as  constant  and 
to  be  relied  upon  for  uniform  and  handsome  spikes  : — Reds : 
Charles  Dickens,  Emraeline,  Fabiola,  Gigantea,  Omement 
de  la  Nature,  Macaulay,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Princess  Clo- 
thilde,  and  Von  Schiller.  Whites :  La  Grandesse,  Grandeur 
a  Merveille,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  Baroness  Van  Tuyll, 
Alba  Maxima,  Paix  de  TEurope,  Alba  Superbissima,  and 
Mont  Blanc.  Blues:  Grand  Lilas,  Blondin,  Lord  Derby, 
Charles  Dickens,  King  of  the  Blues,  Baron  Van  Tuyll, 
Marie,  and  General  Havelock.  Lilac  or  Mauve :  De  Can- 
dolle,  Haydn,  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock.  Yellmo:  Bird  of 
Paradise  and  Ida.  The  thirty  varieties  named  are  all 
single,  and  the  following  half-dozen  are  amongst  the  best 
of  the  double  varieties  and  complete  the  number  mentioned 
above  : — Koh-i-Noor,  Lord  Wellington,  Blocksberg,  Garrick, 
Laurens  Koster,  and  Van  Speyk. 

The  best  twelve  varieties  are  undoubtedly  Koh-i-Noor, 
Von  Schiller,  Macaulay  of  the  reds  ;  La  Grandesse,  Grandeur 
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a  Merveille,  Alba  Maxima,  and  Baroness  Van  Tuyll  of  the 
whites  ;  King  of  the  Blues,  Grand  Lilas,  Charles  Dickens, 
and  Baron  Van  Tuyll  of  the  blues  ;  with  the  yellow  Bird 
of  Paradise.  Other  varieties  may  produce  equally  large 
spikes  and  fine  bells,  but  those  named  are  always  constant, 
and  will  be  found  in  every  prize  collection.  To  still  further 
select :  Von  Schiller  and  Macaulay  are  the  very  best  of  the 
reds ;  La  Grandesse  and  Grandeur  a  Merveille  take  the 
same  place  amongst  the  whites  ;  while  King  of  the  Blues 
and  Grand  Lilas  are  in  the  foremost  rank  amongst  the  blue 
varieties. 

Having  giving  the  selection  I  will  state  the  best  way  to 
proceed  with  their  successful  culture,  observing  first  that 
those  who  contemplate  growing  for  exhibition  should  order 
three  or  more  bulbs  of  the  same  varieties ;  for  it  may  so 
happen  that  if  only  one  bulb  is  ordered  it  may  not  be  fully 
matured  and  produce  a  spike  somewhat  too  small,  or  it 
may  throw  up  two  or  more  trusses  instead  of  one  very  large 
one.  The  vendors  of  these  bulbs  no  doubt  try  their  very 
best  to  select  solid  and  well- matured  bulbs,  but  Nature  will 
at  times  deceive  the  most  experienced.  All  varieties  do 
not  become  matured  at  the  same  age,  and  therefore  those 
who  wish  to  gain  first  honours  should  grow  several  bulbs  of 
a  few  constant  varieties  rather  than  one  each  of  a  greater 
number  of  sorts,  and  thou  form  a  selection  from  the  very 
best  spikes  produced.  A  well-grown  Hyacinth  should  have 
the  foliage  tolerably  short,  broad,  and  stout,  so  that  it  stands 
bold  and  erect ;  the  stem  of  the  flower  spike  should  not 
be  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  the  spike  should  be  fully 
developed  above  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  arrive 
it  may  be  well  to  examine  them,  and  those  intended  for 
exhibition  should  be  put  carefully  away  until  the  middle 
or  end  of  October,  when  they  may  be  potted  ;  but  those 
intended  for  forcing  should  be  potted  at  once,  using  a  good 
mixture  of  sandy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  thoroughly  decayed 
dry  cow  manure. 

Have  in  readiness  a  sufficient  quantity  of  48  and  32-sized 
pots,  using  a  fair  amount  of  good  drainage,  fill  the  pots 
with  the  compost ;  make  a  hole  with  the  fingers  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  bulb,  which  should  be  placed  in  sharp 
silver  sand,  the  top  of  the  bulb  to  be  on  the  level  with  the 
top  of  the  pot.  When  potted  press  the  soil  firmly  all  round. 
By  adopting  this  method  the  bulbs  while  making  their 
roots  are  not  so  likely  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  soil  as  when 
they  are  pressed  down  into  the  compost.  Place  the  pots 
out  of  doors  on  a  hard  bottom,  and  cover  sufficiently  with 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  to  keep  out  sharp  frost.  In  this 
position  they  should  remain  until  the  first  week  in  the  new 
year,  when  the  fibre  can  be  easily  cleaned  from  them,  and 
the  bulbs  gradually  inured  to  the  light.  For  the  first  few 
days  after  removal  either  small  pots  should  be  inverted  over 
the  bleached  crowns  or  they  should  be  shaded  with  a  mat 
until  they  become  green.  The  flower  spikes  are  plainly 
visible  while  in  this  undeveloped  state,  so  that  a  look-out 
must  be  made  for  slugs,  mice,  &c.,  or  they  may  cripple  an 
otherwise  good  spike  of  bloom. 

A  low  span-roof  pit  or  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  green- 
house are  good  places  to  bring  them  along  gi*adually  to 
bloom  during  March.    No  forcing  will  be  required  from 
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this  time  onwards.  Weak  liquid  manure  may  be  giyen  them 
with  beneficial  results,  and  nothing  appears  to  suit  &em  better 
than  Tcry  stale  manure  water  that  has  been  exposed  all  the 
winter,  to  which  may  be  added  a  small  quantity  of  soot. 
Neyer  allow  them  to  become  dry  after  this ;  and  as  the  spike 
grows  it  will  require  supporting.  The  best  and  neatest  mode 
of  doing  this  is  to  bend  some  wire  about  3  inches  at  one  end, 
then  bend  it  again  about  1^  inch,  thus —  ■  having  a  straight 
upright  piece  about  18  inches  long,  which  L.  mast  be  carefully 
placed  inside  the  bells,  the  spike  being  '  neatly  tied  to  the 
wire.  The  wire  may  be  made  secure  at  the  bottom  by  driving 
a  notched  stick  tightly  by  the  side  of  it,  and  securing  both 
together  with  strong  matting  ;  in  this  way  the  trusses  will 
travel  for  miles  without  the  least  injury,  and  the  supports  are 
scarcely  visible.  Should  the  wire  be  too  long  for  the  truss  it 
can  be  easily  shortened  with  a  pair  of  wire-cutters  at  the  last 
Biinute. 

It  is  always  an  advantage  and  adds  greatly  to  the  symmetiy 
and  beauty  of  the  spikes  to  dress  them.  With  a  couple  of 
small  smooth  sticks  or  ivory  points  of  the  size  of  a  cedar  pencil 
the  uppermost  pips  are  lifted  up,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
mass  are  raised.  The  curl  of  the  pips  is  generally  sufficient  to 
support  each  other. 

At  the  London  shows  double  spikes  are  excluded  in  some 
classes  ;  but  it  is  folly  to  try  and  exclude  &sciated  spikes, 
for  all  the  best  trusses  are  more  or  less  fasciated  and  some 
particularly  so.  Most  exhibitors  plunge  tJie  6-inch  pots  in 
which  Hyacinths  are  grown  inside  larger  pots,  the  surface  of 
both  being  covered  over  with  fresh  green  moss,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  good  appearance  of  the  plants  on  the  exhibition 
table. 

Tulips  require  much  the  same  soil  and  treatment  as  Hyacinths, 
only  that  some  decayed  horse  droppings  may  be  advantageously 
incorporated  with  the  soil  in  the  place  of  the  cow  manure. 
Place  three  or  four  bulbs  in  6«inch  pots,  and  when  the  flowers 
commence  opening  a  slack  ligature  should  be  tied  round  each 
bloom  to  prevent  it  fully  opening.  Five  or  six  varieties  are 
all  that  are  required  to  be  grown  for  exhibition ;  and  White 
Pottebakker  will  be  found  the  most  useful  white ;  Vermilion 
Brilliant  the  best  scarlet ;  Eeyzers-kroon.  a  large  showy  scarlet 
and  yellow  ;  Proserpine,  rosy  crimson,  the  finest  Tulip  grown 
of  its  colour ;  Van  der  Neer,  rich  violet ;  and  Fabiola,  white 
striped  with  red.-^.  W.  MooBHAK. 


of  a  moderately  heavy  yellow  description  suits  weU,  and  with 
this  we  generally  mix  a  good  quantity  of  old  lime  rubbish, 
charcoal,  and  burnt  refuse  of  any  kind,  adding  more  or  less  as 
tiie  soil  is  open  or  retentive.  At  first  no  manure  should  be 
mixed  with  the  soil,  but  a  few  bones  broken  small  act  bene- 
ficially. In  after  years  a  slight  top-dressing  of  half -decayed 
cow  manure  may  be  forked  into  the  surface  of  the  border  as 
it  is  seen  it  is  necessary. 

From  the  first  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  pruning  and 
training.  The  pruning  is  never  a  hea^  undertaking,  as  in 
summer  the  shoots  should  be  laid  in  and  tied  to  the  trellis  or 
wall,  cutting  out  weak  growths  and  shortening  back  any  that 
are  straggling  from  the  others.  When  this  is  attended  to  in 
proper  time  little  or  no  pruning  is  necessary  in  winter,  and 
when  any  is  wanted  it  is  simply  doing  the  same  thing  as  was 
done,  or  should  have  been  done,  in  summer.  The  foliage  must 
also  be  kept  clean  at  all  times.  A  good  border,  healthy  root- 
action,  and  abundance  of  water  during  the  growing  seaaon 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  ward-off  all  kinds  of 
insects. 

Nectarines  will  bear  forcing  quietly  like  Peaches,  and  by 
this  means  they  may  be  had  ripe  in  May  or  early  in  June. 
Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  and  Hardwicke  are  the  best  for  coming  in 
early  ;  Violette  Hfttivc  and  Pitmaston  Orange  next,  and  New- 
ington  late.  These  are  the  principal  if  not  all  the  best  Necta- 
rines in  cultivation. — ^A  KiTCHEK  Gabbeneb. 


NECTARINES. 


By  many  the  Nectarine  is  considered  the  richest  and  most 
agreeable  fruit  in  cultivation ;  still,  the  Nectarine  is  by  no 
means  plentiful  or  even  common,  for  in  large  gardens  usually 
it  is  not  so  numerously  grown  as  the  Peach,  and  in  many  small 
gardens  where  a  few  Peach  trees  are  cultivated  the  Nectarine 
is  not  to  be  found.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  I  am  sure  everyone 
would  prove  it  to  be  so  did  they  grow  a  few  Nectarine  trees. 
In  all  points  of  culture  they  are  no  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  Peaches,  and  I  consider  both  of  these  fruits  as  easily 
cultivated  as  Plums,  Apricots,  or  any  other  stone  fruits. 

Although  Nectarines  do  tolerably  well  with  us  out  of  doors, 
our  position  being  sheltered,  they  might  not  succeed  so  well 
everywhere  ;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  failure  with  them 
nnder  glass,  and  they  do  admirably  in  unheated  houses.  I  am 
sure  it  would  pay  anyone  handsomely  to  put  up  a  light  glass 
structure  without  any  heating  appliances  and  plant  it  wholly 
with  Nectarines,  and  in  favourable  localities  and  in  sheltered 
positions  a  number  of  trees  might  always  be  planted  out  of 
doors  against  south  walls.  According  to  our  experience  they 
are  a  more  profitable  and  certain  crop  in  such  positions  than 
Apricots. 

In  starting  Nectarines  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air 
a  beginning  should  be  made  with  two  important  things — ^viz., 
new  soil  or  properly  prepared  borders,  and  healthy  young 
trees.  Nectarines  will  always  thrive  admirably  in  soil  which 
produces  good  Grapes,  but  there  is  less  manure  required. 
Good  drainage  is  very  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Necta- 
rine, and  to  this  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid.  Two  feet 
is  quite  deep  enough  for  the  border,  and  where  the  ground  is 
naturally  damp  it  may  be  raised  half  this  depth  above  the 
level.  When  planted  against  open  walls  the  border  may  be 
made  from  8  to  12  feet  in  width.  When  planted  in  lean-to 
houses  with  trees  in  front  and  others  against  the  back  wall  the 
whole  interior  of  the  house  should  be  border.  In  addition  to 
the  bottom  drainage  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  little  mound 
of  broken  bricks  as  a  station  for  each  tree.    As  to  loam,  that 


AUTUMN  ROSES— A  DAY  AT  GHESHUNT. 

A  DAT  Spent  at  one  of  the  principal  courts  of  the  queen  of 
flowers  must  always  be  a  red-letter  day  in  my  life,  and  a  few 
days  since  I  was  privileged  to  spend  a  long  day  with  that 
ardent  and  excellent  rosarian  Mr.  George  Paul.  I  went  there 
for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  out  what  Roses  bloom  most 
freely  in  autumn,  and  a  better  place  I  could  not  have  chosen. 
The  day  was  dull  and  showery  and  the  Roses  had  suffered 
much  from  the  unseasonable  weather  we  have  had  of  late,  yet 
many  of  them  were  blooming  so  very  freely  that  1  was  enabled 
to  form  a  good  judgment  as  to  the  autumnal  varieties.  To  my 
great  delight  I  found  Mr.  Paul  at  home,  and  was  most  heartily 
welcomed  by  him.  After  examining  the  home  nursery  and 
refreshing  me  when  weary  he  kindly  drove  me  to  his  High- 
beach  nursery.  This  is  distant  six  miles  from  Cheshunt,  and 
is  on  the  fringe  of  Epping  Forest.  I  shall  hope  hereafter  to 
give  you  a  description  of  this  lovely  place,  for  the  description 
of  the  home  nursery  will  occupy  enough  of  your  space  for  one 
week ;  but  I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  remarking  that  I 
never  saw  a  more  lovely  place,  and  that  I  could  hardly  belieye 
I  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  Charing|Cros8,  so  rural  and  retired 
was  the  situation. 

Mr.  Paul's  Roses  are  worked  on  all  sorts  of  stocks— on  the 
Briar,  the  Manetti,  the  seedling  Briar,  and  a  new  stock  I  know 
nothing  of  called  the  Be  la  Grefferie.  It  is,  I  belieye,  an  old 
China  Rose. 

To  give  your  readers  some  idea  of  the  numbers  cultivated  at 
Cheshunt,  on  one  piece  there  are  five  acres  of  standiund  Rosea, 
four  acres  of  Manetti,  and  three  of  seedling  Briars.  The  plants 
were  splendid  in  growth.  On  one  Manetti  I  counted  twelve 
shoots,  and  on  a  standard  Rose  ten.  In  another  field  there 
were  four  acres  of  Manetti  and  three  acres  of  standards  for 
next  year.  The  budding  for  this  year  was  nearly  finished,  and 
boys  were  busily  engaged  removing  the  cotton  strapping.  This 
was  a  novel  practice  to  me.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
cotton  left  on  till  the  following  spring.  Mr.  Paul,  however, 
wants  it  removed  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  bud  may 
become  ripe,  and  certainly  the  practice  seemed  to  answer. 

Another  most  excellent  plan  adopted  here  is  to  bud  the  same 
sorts  on  Manetti  and  Briar  opposite  to  one  another,  so  that  a 
visitor  going  down  the  walks  would  see  the  same  Rose  on  each 
stock,  and  could  observe  its  growth  and  judge  for  himself 
which  stock  suited  the  particular  variety  best.  We  went  care- 
fully through  the  seedlings  and  new  Roses.  I  was  very  gratified 
at  finding  most  of  Mr.  Paul's  own  Roses  were  good  autumnals. 
I  saw  one  or  two  unnamed  seedlings  which  promise  very  well. 
One  very  like  Madame  Charles  Crapelet  struck  me  very  favour- 
ably, and  another  from  Charles  Lefebvre  was  very  good.  It  is 
at  present  so  like  that  variety  that  Mr.  Paul  hesitates  to  send 
it  out ;  he  will  therefore  keep  it  at  home  another  year.  Of 
named  seedlings  as  yet  not  sent  out,  one  named  after  one  of 
the  Editors  of  this  Journal  pleased  me  much.  Dr.  Hogg  is 
perhaps  the  bluest  Rose  in  cultivation.  Partaking  somewhat 
of  Pierre  Netting  in  colour  and  Louis  Van  Houtte  in  form,  I 
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shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  Doctor  does  not  turn  out  to  be 
an  acquisition.  But — truth  must  be  spoken — ^the  Doctor  is 
nowhere  beside  the  Doke  ol  Teck.  This  yaiiety  is  the  brightest 
scarlet  Rose  yet  raised.  It  is  most  vivid,  and  by  far  the  best 
seedling  from  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  I  have  yet  seen.  It  is 
of  good  form  and  double,  and  of  dazzling  brightness,  and  an 
immense  advance  upon  all  others  of  this  class  of  colour. 
Another  Rose  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  is  Charles 
Darwin.  This  is  one  of  the  ^est  autumnal  bloomers  to  be 
found  anywhere.  It  is  very  dark  in  colour,  and  in  form  like 
Fisher  Hohnes.  All  the  Roses  I  have  yet  named  are  good 
autumnal  bloomers.  To  these  must  be  added  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  which  as  seen  at  Cheshunt  is  nulU  seoundtut^  and  Lady 
Damley. 

John  Bright,  one  of  Mr.  George  PauVs,  and  Magna  Charta, 
one  of  Mr.  William  Paul's,  will  not  bloom  in  the  autunm  at 
Cheshunt,  and  I  shaU  see  whether  they  wiU  do  so  at  Wal^iam 
Orosa. 

One  of  the  new  French  Roses  of  last  year  is  a  good  autumnal 
bloomer  and  a  Taluable  light-coloured  Rose  ;  it  is  called  Com- 
tesse  Ad^le  de  Murinais,  and  is  veiy  like  Mrs.  Rivers  in  colour 
and  form.  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  the  grandest  of  aU  Mr.  Paul's 
children,  is  also  a  good  bloomer  at  this  season,  and  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  keeps  him  company.  With  regard  to  this  last-named 
Roee,  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Paul  no  longer  calls  it  a  Tea,  but 
clfisses  it  and  two  new  French  Roses  of  this  year  as  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  as  such  they  will  appear  in  his  new  catalogue.  It 
remains,  therefore,  for  secretaries  to  decide  whether  they  will 
allow  Hybrid  Teas  to  appear  in  a  box  of  Teas  and  Noisettes. 

Of  new  or  comparatively  new  Roses  noted  for  their  true 
perpetual  character  I  noticed  Sophie  Fropot,  somewhat  like 
LsBua  in  form  and  colour,  and  Madame  Gabrielle  Toumier. 
Mr.  Turner's  Oxonian  and  Mr.  Laxton's  Empress  of  India  are 
al^  both  good  bloomers  now  ;  so  are  Emily  Laxton  and  Duke 
of  Ccmnaught.  This  Rose  may  be  described  as  truly  splendid 
both  in  form,  which  partakes  of  the  Charles  Lef ebvre  character, 
and  in  colour,  which  is  scarlet  veined  with  purple,  and  it  is 
also  one  of  the  freest  bloomers  in  autumn.  Abel  Carri^e  and 
Duchesse  de  Yallombrosa  are  also  good  Perpetuals,  and  Capi- 
taine  Christy  one  of  the  best,  also  that  grand  Rose  Jean  laa- 
baud.  Of  older  yarieties  most  conspicuous  are  the  Bourbons. 
Module  de  Perfection,  Bourbon  Queen,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
Bourbons,  are  splendid  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  the  darker  yarieties  I  should 
unquestionably  say  that  Annie  Wood  is  the  best,  and  of  the 
lighter  ones  La  France.  Henri  Ledechaux,  a  grand  autumnal 
on  the  Dog  Rose,  will  not  do  on  the  Manetti.  Duke  of  Edln- 
buigh,  MiiSame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Charles  Lefebvre  are  also 
fine  Roses  in  August  and  September.  Of  the  true  rose-coloured 
yarieties  Edouard  Morren  and  Paul  Neyron  are  the  best ;  good 
also  are  Abel  Grand  and  Auguste  Rigotard.  Dr.  Andiy,  that 
grand  old  Rose,  is  also  a  fine  and  free  bloomer  now.  Marie  Bau- 
mann  and  Alfred  Colomb  possess  this  as  well  as  aU  other  virtues. 
The  yery  dark  yarieties,  Abel  Carri^e,  La  Rosi^,  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  Pierre  Netting,  are  all  Per- 
petual. Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marie  Finger,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
and  Royal  Standard,  all  these  are  good.  Among  the  lighter 
shades  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Bessie  Johnson,  Mrs.  Bellenden  Kerr,  which  is  the  finest  Rose 
of  the  MdUe.  Bonnaire  stamp,  are  all  good  bloomers  at  this 
season,  as  are  also  Boule  de  Neige,  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
and  Princess  Beatrice. 

AU  the  Teas  with  the  exception  of  Souvenir  d'Elise  are  good 
free  bloomers,  but  the  most  noticeable  are  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Madame  Berard,  Rubens,  Madame  Falcot,  Safrano,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 

Of  the  Noisettes  Celine  Forestier,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  R&ve 
d'Or,  and  SoL&tterre  are  the  best,  but  all  the  Noisettes  do  well 
except  Cloth  of  Gold. 

I  could  mention  many  more,  such  as  Jean  Cherpin,  Prince 
Arthur  (Mr.  Cant's  seedling),  and  S^ateur  Vaisse,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  occupy  more  space  with  a  list  of  names.  I  have 
giyen  a  list  sufficiently  large  for  any  amateur  grower  to  choose 
from.  I  can  assure  him  that  if  he  will  order  any  of  those 
above  named  he  will  have  true  Perpetuals,  and  will  enjoy  a 
feast  of  Roses  in  autumn.  Many  people  have  no  chance  of 
seeing  Roses  tUl  late  in  the  year,  llie  rich  and  great  are  in 
London  when  the  summer  Roses  bloom,  and  except  at  Rose 
shows  they  never  see  a  Rose ;  but  in  August  and  September 
they  are  far  from  the  madding  crowd  and  can  enjoy  their 
flowers.  They  come  at  a  time  when  all  can  enjoy  them,  when 
as  a  rule  they  are  less  likely  to  be  spoilt  by  the  weather,  and 


their  blooms,  if  not  so  numerous  as  in  summer,  linger  with  us 
longer  and  are  more  fragrant. — ^Wyld  Savage. 


PUNCTURING  FIGS. 


The  following  extract  from  Loudon's  ''  Encyclopisdia  of 
Gardening  "  may  be  of  use  to  "  H,  F.  C. :" — "  A  very  general 
French  practice  is  to  prick  the  fruit  with  a  straw  or  quill 
dipped  in  olive  oil.  In  Italy  a  wound  with  a  knife  is  some- 
times made  on  the  broad  end  of  the  Fig,  or  a  very  small  part 

of  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  removed  for  the  same  purpose 

Monck  s^lit  a  Fig  from  the  eye  to  the  stalk,  and  found  it 
ripened  six  weeks  before  others  which  were  left  untouched." 

All  the  good  the  puncture  can  possibly  do  is  to  admit  air  to 
the  interior  of  the  Fig  and  thereby  hasten  the  impregnation  of 
the  flowers,  which  under  natural  circumstances  does  not  take 
place  till  the  Fig  is  half  grown  or  more.  The  oil  or  spirit 
used  may  possibly  help  to  heal  the  wound  made.  In  such  a 
treacherous  climate  as  ours  the  puncturing  would  possibly  do 
more  hafm  than  good,  as  the  Fig  blossom  is  yery  tender  and 
might  be  expected  to  suffer  if  exposed  to  our  low  night  tempe- 
ratures before  its  natural  time.  Nevertheless,  if  there  is  the 
remotest  chance  for  a  longer  succession  of  fruit  by  puncturing 
a  portion,  or  by  any  other  means,  it  is  worth  the  serious  a^ 
unprejudiced  attention  of  cultivators,  for  when  we  have  a  crop 
of  Figs  there  is  generally  rather  more  than  enough  of  it  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  then  it  is  all  over. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  January  Slst  this  year  is 
a  woodcut  of  the  Fig  blossom,  with  some  descriptive  matter 
explaining  the  natural  method  of  fertilisation,  and  also  an 
extract  from  a  Naplesl  correspondent  relative  to  the  pimctur- 
ing  of  the  fruit.  As  stated  above,  Monck's  split  Fig  ripened 
six  weeks  before  the  natural  time.  The  natural  time  for 
ripening  in  this  country  is  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September.  We  wUl  say  then  that  Monck's  Fig  ripened  in 
the  middle  of  July,  and  it  must  have  been  operated  on  some 
considerable  time  before  then  ;  we  will  suppose  it  was  split  in 
the  middle  of  June,  and  if  I  were  going  to  experiment  on 
the  subject  I  should  begin  at  that  time  and  carry  on  a  series 
of  experiments  with  a  few  fruits  at  a  time  till  the  end  of 
July,  fastening  the  date  of  puncture  near  each  fruit  with  a 
label. 

It  must  not  be  expected,  however,  that  puncturing  of  Figs 
will  prevent  imperfect  fruit  felling,  whatever  it  may  do  to- 
wards hastening  to  maturity  that  which  is  perfect.  As  will  be 
gathered  from  the  above,  the  fruit  grows  to  a  considerable 
size  before  flowering,  and  there  is  aUo  a  great  difference  in 
this  respect  with  different  yarieties  ;  the  'V^ite  Marseilles,  for 
instance,  appears  nearly  full  grown  in  size  before  the  end 
opens  to  admit  air  for  fertilisation,  and  on  account  of  its 
comparative  late  flowering  it  is  one  of  the  best  Figs  to  grow 
in  this  country.  When  Figs  fall  before  coming  to  their  full 
size  it  is  generally  a  sign  that  the  wood  has  not  been  properly 
matured  during  the  previous  season.  In  a  summer  like  that 
of  last  year  the  growth  of  Fig  trees  was  not  matured  in  any 
but  the  most  favoured  localities,  and  consequently  the  crop  in 
less  favoured  places  is  a  failure. 

Figs  grown  on  chalk  or  near  the  sea  will  generally  take  care 
of  themselves,  but  otherwise  they  often  require  special  culture, 
and  one  of  the  principal  points  is  to  prevent  them  making 
gross  growth  which  they  cannot  mature.  This  is  best  done  by 
confining  the  roots  and  spreading  the  branches  thinly  over  a 
large  space,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  cutting  as  much  as 
possible.— William  Taylob. 


VALLOTA  PURPUREA  AT  SUMMERHILL. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  brilliant  of  the 
whole  Amaryllis  family,  and  were  it  more  generally  known 
that  its  growth  is  so  easy  and  profusion  of  bloom  so  magni- 
ficent and  continuous,  its  culture  would  necessarily  become 
more  extensive.  It  need  not  be  stewed  in  a  stove  or  parboiled 
in  an  Orchid  house  ;  it  need  not — ^should  not — be  potted  or 
repotted  every  season  ;  it  need  not,  or  ought  not,  be  indebted 
to  any  other  Lily,  Maidenhair  Fern,  &c.,  for  foliage  to  orna- 
ment its  flower  scapes  when  used  as  a  cut  flower.  So  much 
for  some  of  the  negative  "  necessities  '*  (?)  commonly  belieyed 
respecting  this  yaluable  Amaryllis.  The  flowers  are  bright 
crimson  scarlet,  except  in  case  of  sports,  which  I  believe  seldom 
occur ;  and,  whether  used  as  cut  flowers  or  for  conservatory 
decoration,  find  few  compeers.  In  this  locality  one  of  the 
finest  collections  is  that  possessed  by  Mrs.  Moore,  Summerhill, 
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and  admirably  gtowa  b;  her  as^duoas  bead  gardener  Hr. 
Thomas  Hanrahau.  I  have  viaited  her  conserTatoiy,  which  is 
Bltrays  a  model  of  neatceBs,  in  miilwinter  and  a  few  days  aiace 
in  midsummer,  and  on  each  occasion  the  most  Gtrikmg  and 
conspicnons  objects  were  undoubtedly  well-grown  bright  crim- 
son Vallotafl.  Other  objects  of  interest  were  not  absent,  of 
which  I  can  qaoteafew  from  memory  :^Achimenea,  Qesneras, 
Gloxinias,  Crotona,  Colcuses,  Diacienas,  Stephanotis,  Boyas, 
FicuB  elastica,  Caladiums,  Tacsonias  intertwining  with  a  beau- 
tifol  Cobcea,  with  a  wetl-giown  coUectioii  containing  many 
rare  varieties  of  Begonias,  FuchaiaR,  Pelargoniums,  kc. 

Among  seTCral  specimens  o£  VaJlotas  now  opening  into 
bloom  I  noted  one,  and  found  it  was  throwing  up  twelve 
flower  scapes,  and  had  on  each  an  average  of  eight  blooms. 
These  were  grown  in  an  11-inch  pot,  and  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  several  years.  This  is  merely  a  specimen  of  several 
others,  many  of  which  bad  gone  out  of  bloom,  and  which  I 
ondeistand  were  much  better. 

The  e^ct  of  such  a  display  tastefully  arranged  in  a  conser- 
vatory is  unique  when  the  flowers  arc  fully  expanded.  Mr. 
Hanrafaan  hostbem  in  Soweralmostcontinuously  from  January 
1st  to  December  31st.  and  their  adaptability  isremsrlcable.  The 
coming  display  is  exposed  on  the  vinerj  stage  to  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  Those  to  come  on  by-and-by  are  under  it, 
and  those  still  later  required  will  do  admirably  by  a  south  wall. 
In  feet,  were  it  not  that  they  start  into  bloom  (luring  mid- 
winter DO  extra  heat  would  be  necessary  for  almost  any 
Amaryllis,  and  this,  it  I  remember  right,  is  the  opinion  of  Hr. 
Taylor,  a  much  better  authority. 

I  may  now  conclude  with  a  few  words  as  to  the  story  of  it« 
culture.  If  the  bulb  you  start  with  is  2  inches  or  less  iu  diameter, 
a  C  or  7-inch  pot  will  be  amply  large  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  soil  should  be  rich,  and  as  the  roots  are  never  shaken  out 
or  extricated  from  it,  it  must  be  lasting.  Good  tibnma  old 
loam  and  peat  with  a  fractional  part  of  dry  and  rent-asunder 
cow  manure  thoroughly  aerated ;  but  for  continuous  use  and 
Butriment  broken  bones  arc  moat  necessary,  as  well  as  some 
nodules  of  charcoal.  Those  who  may  he  curious  enough  to 
turn  out  a  jiot  on  their  hands  after  the  roots  arc  developed 
will  see  them  iateriaced  round  and  round  the  bones  and  char- 
coal, and  when  healthy  the  points  are  beautifully  tinted  red. 
Need  I  say  those  observations  apply  almost  equally  to  the 
whole  Amaryllis  family  ? — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmcl. 


JUDGING  MELONS. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
horticultural  shows  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  the  north 
generally,  there  was  a  rule  that  bunches  of  Grapes  shown  for 
the  finest  flavour  should  be  above  a  certain  weight,  IJR  I 
think  it  was ;  and  this  excellent  plan  always  secured  a  com- 
petition with  ordinary-dzed  bunches  instead  of  allowing  only 
a  few  berries  to  he  shown  as  a  bunch.  Atseveral  horticultural 
shows  I  have  visited  this  season  1  have  thought  that  those  who 
anai^  show  schedules  or  wiiie  lists  would  do  well  to  have  a 
Bimilar  rule  vrith  regard  to  Melons.  It  has  been  simply  absurd 
giving  prizes  to  some  of  the  Melons  which  I  have  seen  honoured 
this  season.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  paying  due  regard 
to  flavour,  but  I  think  size  in  Melons  should  always  carry  weight 
and  be  regarded  as  an  indispeasable  accompaniment. 

As  a  rule  there  is  always  large  competition  for  Melons.  In 
eererol  instances  this  year  I  have  seen  as  many  as  thirty  fruits 
shown  together,  and  nearly  always  with  the  same  result— the 
Bmallest  fruit  first ;  in  some  eases  shabby  little  fruit  not  over 
half  a  pound  in  weight,  snch  as  I  fancy  few  gardeners  would 
care  to  place  on  the  tAble.  Had  I  the  framing  of  a  priie  list 
it  would  be  stated  that  no  Melon  under  2  lbs.  would  take  a 
prize.  This  would  bring  forward  handsome  fruits  without 
going  to  extremes,  and  that  exquisitely  flavoured  fruit  can  be 
had  of  this  sine  is  a  fact  well  kaovi-n  to  every  Melon  grower. 
Small  Melons  arc  no  finer  flavoured  than  large  ordinaiy-sizcd 
fruits  as  a  rule,  only  small  ones  ripen  quicker,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  this  which  gives  them  sometimes  a  tittle  superiority  in 
flavour ;  but  in  the  end  they  have  no  more  merit  than  larger 
fruit,  and  in  ail  other  points  thcj  are  very  far  behind. — 
A  Kitchen  Gardeneb. 


EOSES  IN  POOR  SOIL. 


grow  bia  Roses.    I  would  willingly  oSer  a  suggestion,  for  what 


it  may  be  worth,  to  ameliorate  perhaps  hiBj>osition,  but  before 
doing  so  a  little  more  specific  information  is  necessai?.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  soil  7  He  speaks  of  its  cracking  with 
drought,  which  suggests  clay ;  bnt  ne  also  speaks  of  its  being 
light  and  flinty.  Is  it  clay,  gravel,  or  chalk,  retentive  of  mois- 
ture or  diy,  and  of  what  depth,  and  what  is  the  subsoil? 
About  a  year  ago  he  asked  for  a  substitute  for  farmyard 
manure.  I  suggested  certain  artificial  compounds  :  has  he  tried 
them  7  and  if  so,  in  what  quantities,  at  what  times,  and  with 
what  results  ?  I  think  he  has  spoken  of  using  guano ;  that  is 
an  excellent  manure,  but  not  a  substitute  for  dang,  because 
its  excess  of  nitrogen  and  deficiency  of  potash  renders  it  too 
stimulating  to  be  used  in  sufficient  quantities  alone. — K. 


When  cared  for  they  a 


OUR  BORDER  FLO  WEBS-POPPY  WORTS. 

The  perennial  species  of  Poppies  are  not  a  numerous  race. 
yet  many  of  them  are  attractive.  They  are  a  family  among 
our  border  flowers  that  are  far  in  the  background  as  regards 
cultivation,  and  why  planla  so  attractive  and  with  such  gorge- 
ous colours  are  not  more  t«  the  front  is  to  me  a  little  pozzling. 
The  taller-growing  kinds,  such  as  Papaver  orientale,  6iyn.  con- 
color,  with  its  monstrous  scarlet  flowers ;  I*,  maculatnin 
supcrbum,  and  P.  bracteatum,  syn.  pulchcrrimum.  are  all  well 
adapted  for  open  spaces  in  large  borders  and  in  the  shrubbeiy. 

"" '   '     "         -e  grand  objects  seen  at  a  distance. 

They  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to 
soil,  yet  the  places  intended  for  their 
reception  are  all  the  better  for  being 
thoroughly  broken  up  to  the  depth  of 
1^.  2  leet,  the  soil  being  mixed  with 

ffl\    V,  _  J   "-  good  sandy  loam,  well-decayed  vege- 

\  j  ~i  table  matter,  and  coarse  grit  or  sand , 

'.'  '  and  they  must  haveefficientdrainage. 

When  established  and  cared  for  they 
last  many  years.  When  the  stOols 
become  large  they  are  the  better  for 
having  some  of  the  young  growth 
thinned  out,  for  when  left  too  thick 
the  stems  are  liable  to  decay.  They 
are  increased  by  division  in  the  au- 
tumn or  spring  when  commencing 
growth. 

There  are  many  other  beantifnl 
kinds,  none  more  so  than  those  genu 
of  alpine  beauties  Papaver  alpinnm, 
P.  alpinum  album.  P.  alpinnm  minia- 
tum,  and  P,  pilosnm,  syn.  olympicum. 
Amongst  these  must  be  classed 
P.  nudieaule  (fig.  31),  which  being 
__,._..,  the  Briti^  Isles,  must  be  considered 

ig  the  many  plants  of  which  it  may  be  quesrioncd 
whether  3iey  are  really  natives.  Its  flowers  arc  as  sweet-smelling 
as  the  Jonquil,  emitting  their  fragrance  especially  during  the 
cool  of  the  morning  and  evening.  Sir  W.  Hooker  and  Dr. 
Lindley  have  enrolled  it  in  their  catalogues  of  onr  nativ-e 
plants.  Linnieus  doubted  whether  it  is  not  a  variety  of  Papaver 
alpinum,  or  Alpine  Prickly-headed  Poppy.  Being  a  native  in 
great  abundance  of  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  colder  regions 
of  North  America,  a  seed  may  have  floated  to  the  coast  of 
When  well  grown  the  contrast  of  colours  in  these 
species  is  charming — yellow,  white,  and  red. 

Tohavethc  plants  in  perfection  they  must  be  well  cultivated, 
id  then  they  repay  any  amount  of  labour  liestowed  on  theni. 
Thej  prefer  the  rockery,  providing  them  with  tiorough  drain- 
age, and  water  when  required.    They  are  all  the  better  for 
partial  shade.    Good  sandy  loam,  leaf  soil,  peat  and  charcoal 
ist  mixed  tt^ther  will  meet  their  requirements. 
They  may  be  increased  by  seed  sown  in  the   spring  on  a 
oist  sheltered  border,  or  by  division  after  flowering  in  the 
spring.    Care  must  be  used  in  the  operation  of  division. 

All  things  favourable,  they  are  equally  adapted  to  border 
culture.— Vebitas. 

THE  AMERICAN  BLACKBERRY  AN  ORNAMENTAL 
CLIMBER. 
OVBB  a  path  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sinden  at  Uckflcld 
there  is  an  arched  trellis  of  simple  curved  iron  rods  partly 
covered  with  the  growth  of  serenil  flourishing  young  plants  of 
a  large  American  Blackberry.  This  bower  is  just  now  an 
attractive  sight.    The  elegant  ptnnatifid  foliage,  always  oma- 
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mental,  gains  in  beauty  from  the  large  pendant  clusters  of 
glossy  black  fruit  now  hanging  in  great  abundance  over  and 
nestling  so  charmingly  among  it.  It  is  an  arcade  of  great  and 
growing  beauty,  always  affording  pleasant  shade  at  a  season 
of  4he  year  when  shade  is  desirable,  and  now  yields  a  valuable 
supply  of  fruit  for  making  blackberry  jelly,  which  is  even 
more  important  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  this  method  of  training  a  really 
valuable  &uit.  It  is  a  material  aid  to  that  economy  of  space  so 
important  in  all  gardens,  and  especially  so  in  a  small  one.  The 
fruit,  moieoyer,  is  more  easily  picked  than  when  the  growth  is 
permitted  to  lamble  in  a  wild  thicket,  and  the  fruit  is  kept 
from  contact  with  the  soil ;  and  yet  I  must  confess  to  a  wish 
to  see  wild  thickets  of  it  among  bold  rockwork,  and  also  to 
aflord  it  the  prominent  place  among  ornamental  climbers  on 
buildings  of  which  it  is  worthy. — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


LOSS  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

Regabdino  the  products  of  the  earth,  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  farm  pit>duce  is  the  fruit  crop,  and  so  important  is 
the  latter  that  many  farmers  are  already  turning  their  attention 
4o  it  by  commencing  fruit-growing.  There  is  no  effect  without 
■a  cause  ;  and  especially  when  the  effect  is  undesirable  I  habitu- 
ally Btriye  to  know  the  reason  why.  If  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  disease  in  the  animal  world  be  half  a  cure,  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  it  is  much  the  same,  and,  alike,  a  remedy  is  of  import. 
To  succeed  in  securing  closer  observations  anywhere  is  some- 
thing gained,  and  this  shall  be  my  object  in  the  following  re- 
marks. 

In  ihe  vegetable  world  how  many  there  are  who  never  con- 
sider that  heat  is  the  great  parent  of  all  increase.  A  sufficiency 
<of  heat  accompanied  with  bracing  air  secures  perfected  fruit 
buds  in  autumn,  and  without  which  a  favourable  spring  may 
•come  in  vain.  Beat  acts  by  degrees ;  and  it  is  not  an  argu- 
ment to  the  purpose,  if  advanced  to  the  contrary,  that  we  may 
liave  fruit  on  the  north  side  of  a  tree,  whilst  the  south  side  is 
barren,  as  the  south  side  of  a  tree  is  more  subject  to  damage 
trom.  spring  frosts.  As  evidence  of  the  gradual  action  of  heat 
wie  have  the  fruit  buds  on  one  branch  following  each  other  as  to 
their  state  of  perfectness,  and,  without  anything  deteriorating 
in  the  weather,  afterwards  we  shall  have  some  buds  set  their 
fruit  and  some  not,  some  good  fruit  and  some  indifferent ;  but 
^whatever  the  effect,  all  may  be  traceable  to  the  perfectness  or 
otiierwiBe  of  the  fruit  bud. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  facts  that  have  come  under  my  own 

notice  this  present  season,  and  which  I  think  will  tend  to  prove 

the  soundness  of  what  I  am  advocating.    My  means  of  testing 

liave  been  ample,  and  personally  I  am  quite  satisfied.    From 

my  own  garden  I  took  up  with  the  utmost  care  a  large  number 

of  fruit  trees  and  bloomed  them  under  the  most  &vourable 

circumstances  in  tubs  imder  glass.    I  have  also  grown  several 

other  trees  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  which  I  have 

had  from  the  Messrs.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth  and  from  Mr. 

Smith  of  Worcester ;  some  taken  from  the  open  ground,  and 

some  which  had  been  grown  in  pots.     Save  two  Plums  (a 

Transparent  Gage  and  a  Victoria),  an  Apple  (Early  Harvest), 

and  one  solitary  fruit  of  Beurr^  d'Amanlis  Pear,  of  those 

subject  to  the  cold  rains  we  had  here  in  the  north  last  autumn, 

there  has  been  no  fruit  from  trees  taken  from  the  open  ground. 

from  two  Worcester  Pearmain  Apples — that  gem  recently 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Smith — I  have  had  fruit  with  which  I  have 

be^i  delighted,  grown  partly  under  glass  and  set  out  to  colour 

and  flavour  in  the  open  air.    From  one  small  tree  of  Souvenir 

da  Congres  Pear  had  from  Mr.  Rivers  I  have  had  six  fine 

i^it)  and  from  another  which  had  only  two  fruit  buds  I  have 

just  taken — ^rather  too  early — ^two  Pears  which  I  wished  to  have 

a:ipe  for  our  local  show,  the  one  weighing  14  and  the  other 

in  ozB.    Of  Jefferson's  Plum,  likewise  from  Mr.  Rivers,  I  have 

fine  fruit,  whilst  the  Plums  from  the  trees  taken  from  my  own 

garden  are  all  more  or  less  deformed.    This  clearly  proves  that 

one  reason  for  the  loss  of  the  frait  crop  here  has  been  brought 

about  by  the  undeveloped  fruit  buds  of  last  season. 

I  shall  now  show  that  our  wet  autumn  was  not  the  only 
deteriorating  influence  we  have  been  subject  to  ;  spring  frosts 
liad  something  to  do  with  it,  and  perhaps  also  had  cold  rains, 
but  I  hardly  tbink  so.  Of  a  row  of  Early  Harvest  Apple,  from 
whence  the  one  I  fruited  under  glass  was  taken,  there  has  not 
been  one  fruit,  neither  have  I  a  Plum  outside.  With  a  more 
favourable  spring  those  fruited  inside  prove  that  we  should 
have  had  some  frait,  better  or  worse,  outside.  To  further  show 
that  the  fruit  buds  here  were  only  partly  developed  I  will 


advance  one  more  convincing  proof.  I  had  some  Apples  from 
the  open  ground  from  Mr.  Smith,  which  I  planted  in  the 
open  g^und,  and  they  are  now  carrying  fruit.  This  is  the 
more  convincing,  considering  that  the  removal  was  not  an 
advantage.  Another  proof  is  that  Court-pendu-Plat  Apple,  or 
the  Wise  Apple  as  some  call  it,  did  not  bloom  till  spring  frosts 
were  gone,  and  still  I  have  not  on  thirty  trees  one  fruit.  Late 
varieties,  of  course,  are  more  especially  depending  on  autumn 
heat,  and  thus  this  variety  would  be  more  readily  affected  by 
autumn  cold  than  others.  We  learn  from  the  above  facts  that 
with  an  exceptional  spring  we  may  do  with  a  previous  un- 
favourable autumn,  and  that  with  a  favourable  autumn,  or  with 
the  greater  heat  of  the  south  of  England,  fruit  buds  can  battle 
more  successfully  with  an  unfavourable  spring. 

What  can  we  do  to  assist  Nature  under  such  circumstances  7 
Drainage  is  one  valuable  aid,  and  of  which  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly.  The  tree  with  stagnant  dampness  about  its  roots 
is  in  much  the  same  predicament  we  are  in,  and  much  the 
same  likely  to  get  out  of  order  as  we  are  likely  to  do  when  we 
have  permanently  wet  feet.  As  one  remedy  we  must  drain 
where  necessary.  Much  has  been  written  about  allowing  trees 
to  grow  more  naturally.  I  believe  in  copying  liberally  our 
lessons  from  Nature,  but  I  believe  for  all  that  that  it  is  man's 
duty  to  improve — "  to  mend  Nature."  For  a  certainty  if,  say, 
thirty-six  fruit  be  a  full  crop,  then  twelve  fruit  wUl  be  fully 
half  the  weight  of  the  thirty-six,  and  perhaps  be  of  quite  as 
much  market  value.  Judiciously  thinning  a  crop  is  one  desir- 
able way  of  mending  Nature.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  tree 
expanding,  but  I  have  a  great  objection  to  having  a  tree  so 
overcrowded  that  the  inner  branches  are  deprived  of  reason- 
able light  and  air.  As  another  aid  we  must  thin  the  branches 
of  fruit  trees  liberally,  and  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  protect  in 
spring,  to  be  of  more  avail  we  must  remove  our  protectors 
each  morning,  or,  to  our  discomfort,  we  shall  find  that  we 
are  simply  making  our  blossoms  so  much  the  more  tender, 
that  when  frost  comes  they  will  only  stand  a  proportionate 
amount. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  taken  first  prize  in  the 
dessert  class  at  the  Bishop  Auckland  Show  with  the  Worcester 
Pearmain  Apple  spoken  of,  ^o  at  the  Alnwick  Show;  and 
with  the  Pears  I  took  second  prize  amongst  twenty-two  com- 
petitors, I  unfortunately  having  had  to  set  up  three  unripe  fruit. 
— Joseph  Withebspoon,  Bed  liogc  VineneSt  Chester 'le-Street, 


CREAM  PINE  MELON. 


The  figure  and  description  of  this  new  Melon  in  Dr.  Hogg^s 
''Year  Book"  led  me  to  purchase  a  packet  of  seed,  for  I  am 
quite  as  fond  of  Melons  as  of  Strawberries.  The  crop  was  a 
good  one,  and  the  first  fruit  was  ripe  about  the  middle  of 
August.  It  was  only  of  medium  size,  but  so  heavy  that  I  was 
somewhat  puzzled  to  account  for  its  weight  of  some  3^  lbs. — 
quite  half  as  much  more  as  any  other  sort  of  Melon  of  the 
same  size.  Upon  cutting  it  the  reason  was  obvious  by  the 
extraordinary  solidity  and  thickness  of  the  scarlet  flesh  and 
the  small  quantity  of  seed  enveloped  in  such  thick  pulp  as  left 
no  hollow  space  in  the  fruit.  The  flavour  is  hardly  rich 
enough  for  this  Melon  to  find  favour  with  a  connoisseur,  and 
yet  it  is  so  sweet  and  juicy  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
general  favourite. 

It  has  answered  very  well  upon  a  mild  hotbed  in  an  ordinary 
garden  frame,  growing  so  freely  and  cropping  so  well,  and 
also  requiring  so  little  attention,  that  I  feel  disposed  next 
season  to  devote  two  or  three  frames  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  fruit  that  is  likely  to  supplement  the 
regular  supply  so  welL — Fraoabia. 


ALNWICK  HORTICULTURAL   AND  BOTANICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Tbis  Society  held  their  annual  Show  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Alnwick  Abbey,  kindlj  granted  for  the  occa- 
sion since  the  commencement  of  the  Society  by  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  A  lovelier  or  more  romantic  spot 
could  scarcely  be  wished  for  the  purpose,  with  the  beautiful  Aine 
meandering  in  its  tortuous  course  through  the  pounds,  and  the 
district  rich  in  historic  associations.  In  addition  to  the  many 
attractions  that  Alnwick  affords  the  Castle  gardens  are  kindly 
tJirown  open  to  the  public,  which  is  an  immense  boon  and  highly 
appreciated,  as  every  courtesy  is  shown  to  visitors  by  the  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Ingram,  and  his  staff.  His  Grace  takes  also  a  very 
active  part  in  the  interest  of  the  Show.  He  is  the  patron  of  it, 
gives  very  liberal  prizes  towards  it,  and  has  provided  the  Society 
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with  a  sinking  fund,  so  that  it  is  proof  beyond  a  calamitona  or 
indifferent  day.  The  Society  discharges  a  very  useful  "vrork  by 
gi-ring  prizes  to  the  youth  of  the  district  for  attainments  in  botany 
and  for  collections  of  Algse,  British  Ferns,  4c.  His  Grace  further 
gives  a  porticoi  of  ground  to  each  scholar  attending  the  ducal 
sohools,  together  with  prizes  for  the  best  vegetables,  Ac,  grown 

there. 

Apart  from  the  above  special  features  of  the  Society  the  Show 
has  ranked  amongst  the  best  of  the  northern  shows  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  first-rate  show  of  vegetables 
and  cut  flowers.  The  collections  on  this  occasion  were  arranged 
in  a  circular  marquee  and  four  tents  radiating  from  it,  which  were 
all  well  filled.  The  framework  of  the  tents  was  all  festooned 
with  evergreens,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  marquee  was  a  choice 
collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  sent  from  the  gardens 
at  Alnwick  Castle  by  Kr.  Ingram. 

In  the  class  for  nurserymen  and  gentlemen's  gardeners  the  first 
prize  of  £4  for  eighteen  Dahlias,  dissimilar,  fell  to  Mr.  Oliver, 
gardener  to  Lord  Ravensworth,  Eslington,  who  staged  magnificent 
blooms  and  not  coarse.  Second  went  to  Mr.  Carrick,  Saltwell ; 
the  third  and  fourth  to  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Wm.  Oliver  respec- 
tively. These  were  an  imposing  show  :  there  were  eight  stands. 
For  the  best  twenty-four  Hollyhocks  and  best  twelve  Hollyhocks 
Mr.  Thompson,  nurseryman,  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Oliver  were  first 
and  second  respectively ;  the  flowers  were  very  fine  but  not  lar^e. 
The  first  prize  of  £4  for  twelve  Gladiolus  went  to  Mr.  Codhn, 
Meldon,  for  fine  spikes,  the  best  being  Seduction,  Marquis  of 
Lothair,  Seedling  (very  nne),  Meyerbeer,  and  Psyche.  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, Morpeth,  was  second  with  seedlings  of  great  merit  and  one 
spike  of  Shakspeare  with  eleven  expanded  flowers.  A  section 
was  provided  for  amateurs  and  cottagers,  who  staged  excellent 
examples  of  the  above-named  and  other  flowers.  A  timepiece 
value  £5  was  won  by  Mr.  Adams,  Swalwell,  for  a  collection  of 
weU-grown  greenhouse  plants. 

In  the  class  open  to  all  for  the  best  twelve  Roses  shown  with 
their  foliage  the  flrst  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick, 
near  York,  successors  to  tJie  late  Mr.  Harrison,  Darlington.  They 
were  a  magnificent  twelve,  fresh  and  large,  and  consisted  of  such 
flowers  as  Alfred  Colomb,  Princess  Beatrice,  Marie  Rady,  S^nateur 
Yaisse.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  <bc. 

In  tne  plant  classes  the  Northumberland  cup,  value  seven 
guineas,  for  best  five  plants,  stove  or  g^reenhouse,  was  won  by 
SCr.  Thompson,  Newcastle,  with  large  specimens.  The  compe- 
tition in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes  was  good  and  the  produce 
was  generally  of  excellent  quality:  and  the  collections  of  wild 
flowers  and  fruits,  bouquets,  dried  Ferns,  Ac,  attracted  much 
attention. 

The  Show  was  well  managed,  but  it  would  have  been  much 
more  complete  and  instructive  had  names  been  attached  to  the 
several  specimens  and  products. 


GOLDEN  SPIRE  APPLE. 

Fbuit  large,  conical,  snouted,  ribbed  round  the  apex,  and  of 
a  perfect  codlin  shape.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  pale  straw 
yellow  where  shaded,  but  of  a  thin  golden  colour  tinged  with 
pale  orange  where  exposed  to  the  sun.  Eye  rather  deeply 
sunk  in  a  ribbed  and  angular  basin  ;  segments  divergent  and 
pointed,  sometimes  quite  reflexed  ;  tube  conical ;  stamens 
basal.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  set  in  a  deep  and 
somewhat  uneven  cavity.  Flesh  tender  with  an  agreeable 
acidity,  and  with  all  the  merits  of  a  fine  cooking  Apple.  CeUs 
open. 

A  fine  solid-fleshed  culinary  Apple,  which  comes  into  use  in 
Angtist,  and  will  continue  till  December. 

^niis  is  an  Apple  that  must  make  its  way  as  one  of  the 
faTOnrites  in  small  gardens,  and  also  in  orchards  for  the  supply 
of  the  markets.  Its  early-bearing  property,  its  handsome  ap- 
pearance, and  its  great  excellence  make  it  a  formidable  rival 
to  Lord  Suffield,  Manks  Codlin,  and  all  that  class.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  L.  Eillick  of 
Langley,  Maidstone,  whose  opinion  on  such  matters  is  worth 
having,  will  be  acceptable. 

"  I  have  grown  the  Golden  Spire  but  eighteen  months,  and 
it  fruited  this  year.  You  will  see  by  your  figure  that  it  is 
conical ;  and  I  imagine,  though  not  so  large,  that  it  will  be  as 
good  a  bearer  as  Lord  SufiBeld.  The  wood  grows  very  uprif,'ht 
and  the  shoots  are  small  in  circumference,  giving  an  "  aspeny  " 
appearance  to  the  tree.  I  should  imagine  it  is  not  a  very  free 
grower,  and  therefore  suitable  for  small  gardens,  &c.'* 

Mr.  Richard  Smith  of  Worcester  aXso  writes:  "We  have 
grown  Golden  Spire  Apple  for  twenty  years,  and  consider  it 
an  excellent  culinary  Apple.  I  believe  I  met  with  it  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  it  is  or  was  much  cultivated.  Golden  Spire  is 
a  most  valuable  and  prolific  Apple,  greatly  superior  to  Keswick, 
and  in  the  same  way/' 


Oar  figure  was  taken  from  a  specimen  gathisred  in  the  garden 
of  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Hamwood,  Ireland,  where  a  small 
tree  was  completely  laden  vrith  fruit,  all  of  wbic^  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  to  that  figfored.  Mr.  Hamilton  informed  na 
he  had  received  the  tree  from  Wiltshire.    We  do  aoi  know  the 


Fig.  32.->Golden  Spire  Apple. 

origin  of  Golden  Spire.    Mr.  Killick  informs  us  he  reeei^ved 
his  trees  from  Mr.  Richard  Smith  of  Woioester. 


VICTORIA  PARK. 


Pebhaps  the  highest  eulo^um  that  can  be  bestowed  oo 
Victoria  Park  is  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  royal  name.  Oertain: 
it  is  that  the  industrial  masses  residing  in  the  east  end  of  the- 
metropolis  have  at  their  disposal  a  park  of  rare  beauty,  floweor 
beds  not  excelled  by  any  in  Her  Majesty's  own  garden,  and 
equalled  by  few  in  the  gardens  of  the  aristocracy.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  Londoners  only  that  this  park  affords  pleasure,  for 
it  is  inspected  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  covntrj,  some* 
seeking  enjoyment — an  unique  floral  feast  for  their  own  gra- 
tification, others  gathering  instruction  that  can  be  turned  to 
account  in  the  more  efficient  performance  of  their  duties.  Every 
day  during  the  present  month  gardeners  desirous  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  superior  examples  of  the  most 
artistic  mode  of  garden  embellishment  will  visit  the  Londom 
parks,  and  note  the  plants  employed  and  their  disposition,  in 
order  that  they  can  the  better  produce  examples  in  the  same 
style  in  the  gardens  under  their  charge. 

It  is  easy  to  denounce  what  is  tmned  carpet  bedding,  a» 
easy  as  it  is  to  produce  coarse  examples  of  it  both  on  paper 
and  on  grass  ;  but  the  only  effect  of  cold-shoulder  criticism  ia^ 
that  the  artLstic  mode  of  garden  embellishment  rofened  to 
becomes  more  and  more  popular,  and  examples  of  it  increase 
and  improve.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  more  this  mode 
of  garden  ornamentation  is  practised,  the  more  popular  at  tbe 
same  time  appear  to  be  the  han^  flowers  of  ota  borders— 

Esrennials.  The  London  parks  afford  good  evidence  of  ihis^ 
ast  week  the  mixed  borders  in  Battersea  Park  were  alluded 
to  as  being  more  beautiful  and  more  admired  tfaun  ever,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  semi-wild  borden  in  Victoria 
Park.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  mode  of  filling  flower  beds 
with  dwarf-growing  plants  remarkable,  for  their  attractlTe 
foliage  and  arrangd  in  geometrical  designs,  has  been  adopted 
in  many  private  gardens  during  the  past  few  years,,  yet  not 
for  a  long  time  past  have  hardy  flowering  plants  been  so 
greatly  cherished  and  so  much  inquired  for  as  they  are  now. 
This  may  suggest  that  carpet  beds  are  not  in  themselves  satis-^ 
fying.  Granted.  They  are  not  satisfying,  neither  is  it  desir* 
able  that  they  should  be  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  are  capable 
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of  afScnrding  nmch  pleasure,  as  they  are  of  displayisg  teal  skill 
and  chaste  artistic  heauty,  formal,  perhaps  even  artificial,  bnt 
not  the  less  on  that  account,  but  rather  tne  more  are  l^e  beds 
ftttractiye. 

Possiblj  the  extended  employment  of  dwarf  omamental- 
foliaged  plants  has  created  a  want  of  a  corresponding  nature 
— ^a  desire  for  flowers.  It  is  certain  that  flowerless  gardens 
will  never  be  popular  in  England,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since 
lowers — sweet  and  beautiful  old  border  flowers — ^^d  so  many 
Jtdmiiers  as  they  have  now.  Advanced  florists  have  little  or  no 
isympaffay  with  artistic  flower  gardening,  it  is  too  artificial. 
Artificial  I  As  if  it  were  half  so  artificial  as  their  own  art  of 
plucking  out  and  airanging  the  petals  of  one  flower,  curling 
^hose  of  another,  flattening  those  of  a  third,  and  so  on.  It  is 
«a8y  to  find  fault,  but  not  easy  to  do  so  consistently. 

In  Victoria  Park  carpet  bedding  is  eztensively  and  skUfully 
conducted.  The  beds  are  models  of  good  taste,*and  worthy  of 
« journey  from  one  side  of  England  to  the  other  by  those  who 
desire  to  see  first-rate  eicamples  of  this  mode  of  decoration. 
Tet  numerous  as  are  the  beds  n^erred  to,  let  the  truth  be  told 
that  they  do  not  occupy  a  fiftieth  of  the  space  that  is  devoted 
-to  hardy  flowering  plants — ^mijced  borders.  The  mile  in  length 
<yi  borders  has  been  crowded  with  flowers  for  months  past, 
■and  they  are  gay  now.  By  the  law  of  contrast  these  borders 
ahow  to  greater  advantage  the  lowly  and  artistic  beds,  hence 
the  contemporaneous  increase  of  tiie  two  modes  of  garden 
•decoration  alluded  to. 

Tet  attractive  as  arc  the  mixed  borders  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  visitors  to  the  park  go  for  ^e 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  carpet  beds.  These  are  most  finished 
examples  of  their  kind.  Very  few  kinds  of  plants  are  em- 
ployed in  them,  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  hardy  or 
nearly  so;  but  the  different  arrangements  are  chaste  in  the 
extreme,  stiU  bright  and  cheerful.  It  were  futile  attempting 
a  detailed  description  of  the  beds.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
carpeted  with  the  now  popular  Mentha,  which  is  in  admir- 
able condition,  brightened  by  Gk)lden  Feather,  which  is  em- 
ployed for  forming  narrow  wire-like  boundary  lines,  enclos- 
ing in  some  cases  individual  plants,  and  in  others  masses  of 
plants  of  neutral  colours.  The  scroll  bed  in  this  park  is 
vmique  of  its  kind.  It  is  tenned  the  jewel  bed,  from  tne  deli- 
neate tracery  forming  the  small  designs  of  bright  colours,  which 
show  to  great  advantage  in  the  emerald  setting.  Between  this 
t>ed  and  the  broad  waUc  runs  a  low  Privet  hedge,  but  so  great 
faave  been  the  crowds  of  admirers  that  the  fence  has  been  com- 
pletely trodden  down,  and  in  places  wholly  destroyed,  and  a 
fence  of  iron  is  now  necessary  to  keep  the  crowds  oft  the  grass. 
Another  bed  upwards  of  20  feet  in  diameter  is  strikingly 
t)eantiful.  The  raised  centre  is  carpeted  with  the  rich  olive- 
^reen  of  Hemiaria  glabra  dotted  witn  Aloes.  From  the  centre 
chain-like  festoons  of  Succulents  enclose  masses  of  Sedum 
glaucum,  from  which  rise  fine  plants  of  the  distinct  silvery 
Ohamnpuce  diacantha  ;  and  Mentha  and  accompanying  nick- 
nacks  are  bounded  by  bright  lines  of  Altemantheras  and 
Golden  Feather,  the  bed  being  edged  with  Succulents.  Both 
in  design  and  planting  this  bed  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  art  that 
it  represents.  There  are  other,  many  other,  beds  of  the  same 
nature,  but  varying  in  pattern  and  detail,  all  of  which  should 
t)e  seen  by  those  desirous  of  obtaining  hints  on  this  increasingly 
popular  mode  of  garden  decoration. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  carpet 
t>edding,  for  apart  from  the  inherent  attractiveness  of  the  beds 
their  Ixauty  is  infinitely  more  lasting  than  that  of  beds  of 
flowers.  The  flower  garden  proper  in  this  park  was  grand  for 
a  few  weeks,  but  the  rains  washed  away  its  beauty ;  the  carpet 
beds,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  shine  brighter  by  the 
<lrenching  they  received.  But  although  these  beds  may  be 
dnspected  with  great  advantage  and  in  a  measure  may  be 
imitated,  still  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  similarly  highly 
Wished  examples  can  be  produced  in  all  private  gardens  where 
carpet  bedding  is  desirea.  In  the  London  parks  the  whole 
Tesources  of  manager  and  men  are  devoted  to  the  keeping  of 
the  beds,  but  in  private  gardens  a  hundred  other  wants  must 
be  supplied,  and  the  beds  can  only  have  a  share  of  attention. 
That  is  a  condition  that  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  when 
the  relative  merits  of  public  and  private  flower  gardening  are 
vmder  consideration. 

The  subtropical  beds  are  also  excellent,  and  indeed  the  whole 
park  is  in  the  high-class  condition  that  merited,  as  it  received, 
the  high  approv^  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  a  recent  visit  of 
inspection.  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  the  skilled  gardener  Mr.  Bullen 
liavegood  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  their  achievements  this 


year ;  they  have  set  themselves  a  great  task  for  the  future,  for 
of  course  they  must  go  on  improving. — J.  W. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS  AND   FLOWERS. 

Philodendbon  serpens,  ^at  ard.j  Aroideae.  Idnn^ 
Moncecia  Tetrandria. — "Imported  from  New  Grenada  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  well  suited  for  the  wall-decoration  of  a 
humid  tropical  house." — {Bot.  Mag,^  t.  6375.) 

Castilleja  indivisa.  Nat.  ord,,  Scrophulariaceae.  Liwn^ 
Didynamia  Angiospermia. — "  Castilleja  indivisa  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliantly  coloured  of  the  genus,  its  bracts,  which  are 
orange-scarlet  in  a  young  state,  in  age  become  of  an  intense 
carmine  red  and  last  a  very  long  time  ;  they  were  in  beauty 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  continued  until  the  last  week  cS. 
July,  in  the  border  of  the  rockwork  of  Kew.  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Ipswich,  who  sent  the  plant  to  Kew,  observes  that  it  seems 
easy  to  raise  and  to  rear,  that  it  was  grown  under  glass,  and 
that  the  colour  of  the  bracts  would  deepen  out  of  doors  (which 
has  been  the  case).  It  is  a  native  of  Texas,  and  described  by 
A.  Gray  as  a  winter  annual,  flowering  in  spring  without  the 
survival  of  the  radical  leaves." — (^Ibid.,  t,  G376.) 

Aloe  Cooperi.  Nat  ord.^  Liliaceae.  Linn,,  Hexandria 
Monogynia. — "  The  present  plant  was  discovered  by  Burchell 
in  the  year  1814,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uitenhage,  flowering 
in  January  and  February.  It  was  refound  in  1862,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  on  grassy  plains  in  Natal,  and  brought  by  him 
to  this  country  in  a  living  state.  It  has  been  for  some  time 
at  Kew,  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered.  The  drawing  was  made 
by  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  from  a  plant  that  flowered  at  Reigate." 
— (7*iV^,,  t,  6377.) 

GiLiA  Brandegei.  Nat,  ord,,  Polemoniaceae.  Linn,,  Pent- 
andria  Monogynia. — "It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  plant,  dis- 
covered by  the  very  intelligent  and  energetic  collector  whose 
name  it  bears,  on  perpendicular  rocks  at  the  source  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  rocky  mountains  of  S.W.  Colorado.  It  was 
again  found  by  Drs.  Gray  and  Lambom,  very  sparingly,  on 
the  Sierra  Blanca,  in  Southern  Colorado,  in  July,  1877,  at  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  12,000  feet.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Ipswich 
raised  it  from  Colorado  seed,  and  flowered  in  May  of  the 
present  year." — (Ibid.,  t.  6378.) 

HuERNiA  BREYiROSTRis.  iVa^.  £>rrZ.,  Asclepiadacese.  Linn,, 
Pentandria  Monogynia. — "  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bolus  on 
the  dry  rocky  hills  of  Ryneveld's  Pass,  near  Graaff  Reinet,  in 
South  Africa,  at  an  altitude  of  2700  feet,  where  it  is  tolerably 
common,  and  flowers  in  April.  A  drawing  was  made  from 
a  plant  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Bolus,  which  flowered  in  August, 
1875."— {/&«/.,  t.  6379.) 

Marica  brachypus.  Nat,  ord.,  Iridacese.  lAnn.,  Triandria 
Monogynia. — "  Imported  by  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  from  Trini- 
dad about  the  year  1871,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  several  years  later.  With  us  it  flowers  in  August, 
and  requires  stove  treatment." — (Ibid,,  t.  6380.) 


ASHBURNE  HOUSE, 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  EDWARD  BACKHOUSE,  ESQ. 

Of  the  many  residences  of  the  opulent  situated  in  the  envi- 
rons of  our  great  seaport  towns  few  excel  in  sylvan  beauty  or 
horticultural  interest  the  charming  retreat  at  Ashbume.  The 
mnnsion,  a  noble  pile  of  stone,  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence 
about  a  mile  due  south  of  the  flourishing  town  of  Sunderland, 
with  its  wide  and  clean  streets,  noble  buildings,  and  small  but 
pretty  and  well-kept  park,  which,  judging  from  the  number 
of  persons  we  saw  there,  is  appreciated,  and  deservedly  so, 
Ryhope  Road,  by  which  we  wended  our  way  to  Ashbume,  is 
rendered  particularly  pleasing  by  the  trees  that  skirt  and  in 
many  places  overhang  it.  The  approach  to  Ashbume  is  by  a 
pretty  lodge  through  the  avenue  of  trees,  which,  considering 
the  near  proximity  of  so  lai^e  a  town  as  Sunderland,  thrive 
remarkab^  well.  The  principal  or  carriage  entrance  is  from 
the  north  side  of  the  house,  with  the  customary  spacious 
breadth  of  gravel,  ornamented  by  standard  Rhododendrons  in 
tubs. 

Passing  the  gates  and  traversing  a  walk  to  the  left  10  feet  in 
breadth — clean,  smooth,  and  firm,  consequently  comfortable,  as 
well  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  from  its  graceful  curve  and  grate- 
ful colour,  pale  yellow — we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  beauty 
that  meets  the  eye,  turn  what  way  it  may.  Rhododendrons  do 
remarkably  well,  being  the  principal  evergreens,  there  being 
just  enough  of  them  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  decidnous 
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trees,  which  for  size  and  health  are  seldom  excelled  in  inland 
grounds,  while  at  Ashburne  the  sea  is  not  more  than  ten  minutes' 
walk  distant.  Sycamores  appear  to  do  best  of  all,  followed 
hj  Elms  and  Beeches,  of  all  which  there  are  fine  specimens  ; 
Turkey  Oaks  likewise  thrive  at  Ashbume. 

Ascending  by  winding  steps  the  south  front  of  the  mansion 
is  reached.  The  sup|)orting  stone  wall  of  the  terrace  is  balus- 
traded  to  suit  the  architecture  of  the  mansion  without  intro- 
ducing vases  at  the  angles,  which,  as  we  usually  see  them  filled 
with  Geraniums  and  other  flowering  plants,  are  only  so  many 
blemishes,  interposing  as  they  often  ao  between  the  eye  and 
picturesque  scenery.  The  terrace  is  disposed  in  gravel  with  a 
flower  border  next  the  house  and  flower  beds  on  grass  at  the 
east  end  of  the  house.  Four  Agaves  disposed  in  tubs  upon  the 
gravel  break  the  monotony  of  the  balustrade,  and  the  flower 
border  and  beds  form  no  part  of  the  •'  look-out,"  which  from 
the  terrace  is  such  as  few  town  gardens  (this  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  town  garden)  afford. 

The  terrace  border  in  front  of  the  house  has  a  ground  of 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  in  which  diamond  beds  are  formed  ; 
planted — 1,  yellow  Calceolaria  ;  2,  Geranium  (scarlets)  ; 
3,  Viola  Peifection,  and  so  on  throughout  ;  4,  Arabis  varie- 
gata,  with  centre  of  Colcus  Vcrschaffelti.  The  comer  beds  of 
the  flower  garden  are  also  amongst  the  neatest  we  have  seen. 
The  borders  at  the  west  end  of  the  mansion  are  effectively 
planted,  and  the  centre  bed  (fff.  33)  is  the  most  attractive 


Fig.  33. 

bed  of  its  kind  we  have  seen  this  season,  and  is  planted  as 
follows:  —  1,  Specimen  Echcveria  retusa  ;  2,  Altcmanthera 
amoena  ;  3,  Scduni  acre  ;  4,  Mrs.  Pollock  tricolor  Pelargonium  ; 
5,  Lobelia  Ebor ;  6,  Pyretbrum  Golden  Feather ;  7,  AH  the  "  bar  " 
lines  and  edge  Echcveria  secunda  glauca. 

Leaving  the  terrace  at  the  west  end  a  flight  of  steps  lands 
us  in  front  of  the  conservatory,  a  very  elegant  and  substantial 
structure  50  feet  in  length,  31  feet  in  width,  and  26  feet  in 
height,  having  a  curvilinear  roof  with  ample  means  of  venti- 
lation, altogether  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  builders, 
Messrs.  J.  Boyd  &  Son,  Paisley.  The  pathway  up  the  centre, 
8  feet  in  width,  is  laid  with  encaustic  (Minton's)  tiles  of  elabo- 
rate design,  with  a  widened  centre.  In  the  borders  are  many 
valuable  plants,  Dicksonia  antarctica  with  8  feet  stem  and  a 
spcead  of  fronds  of  15  feet ;  Date  Palm  (Phoenix  dactylifera), 

15  feet  over ;  Chamserops  Fortunei,  16  feet  high  and  12  feet 
through  ;  C.  humilis,  12  feet  in  height  ;    Dracaena  australis, 

16  feet  high  ;  D.  Veitchii,  20  feet  high,  both  having  heads 
upwards  of  10  feet  in  diameter ;  Araucaria  excelsa,  a  per- 
fect cone,  18  feet  high  and  wide  ;  Phormium  tenax  variegatum, 
7  feet  high  and  9  feet  across  ;  Musa  ensete,  with  leaves 
12  feet  long  ;  in  addition  to  many  other  plants  of  like  majestic 
proportions,  such  as  Alsoj)hila  excelsa.  Seaforthia  elegans. 
Phoenix  sylvestris,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  Traveller's  Tree 
(Ravenala  madagascariensis),  with  its  fine  Musa-like  leaves, 
the  base  of  their  footstalk  being  accompanied  by  a  sheath  that 
contains  fresh  water  with  which  travellers  in  the  plant's  habitat, 
Madagascar  and  India,  quench  their  thirst.  Permanent-flower- 
ing plants  are  represented  by  Camellias,  and  the  roof  is  clothed 
with  Tacsonia  insignis,  Lapageria^,  &c. ;  Heliotropes,  Marshal 
Niel  Hoses,  and  other  plants  acceptable  from  their  fragrance 
not  being  omitted.  Fuchsias  decorating  the  pillars. 

In  front  of  the  conseiTatory  is  an  herbaceous  garden  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  with  a  border  all  round,  the  centre  being  dis- 


posed in  beds  in  the  geometrical  style,  and  filled  with  hec- 
EMiceous  and  alpine  plants  from  the  treasures  of  the  Messrs. 
Backhouse  &  Son,  York.  The  outer  border  is  replete  with  the 
taller  kinds  interspersed  with  Koses,  annuals  (which  make  a 
charming  display),  and  grand  masses  of  Pampas  Grass.  Among 
the  plants  in  beauty  at  the  end  of  July  were  Campanula 
Hendersoni,  Calochortus  luteus  var.  oculatus,  Ajuga  repens 
variegata.  Lychnis  alba  plena,  L.  Viscaria,  Gilnotbera  macro- 
earpa,  Phlox  frondosa,  Polygonum  Brunonia,  Statioe  latifolia, 
Veronica  rupestris,  Alstriimeria  aurea,  Epimedium  alpinum, 
Pulmonaria  sibirica,  Saponaria  ocymoides,  Veronica  flaxatilia, 
Achillea  umbellata,  Aquilegia  gigantea,  Campanula  turbinate, 
Dianthtts  deltoides,  Linnm  narbonense,  Oxalis  Bowieana, 
Saxifraga  serrata,  and  S.  serrata  elegans.  Violas  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  (white)  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (deep  blue) 
were  noteworthy  from  their  purity  of  colour,  good  form, 
great  substance,  and  floriferous  character ;  a  splendid  pair. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  eulogy  of  this  style  of  ornamental 
gardening,  unfolding  as  it  does  fresh  beauty  froni  day  to  day. 
Gardens  of  flowering  shrubs,  low  shrubs,  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  interspersed  with  annuals  and  other  summer 
decorative  plants,  really  produce  a  very  effective  display,  there 
being  always  something  fresh  to  aw^en  attention  and  keep 
alive  interests—ever  something  or  other  to  study  and  admire. 

An  octagon  summer  house  fitted  up  in  a  very  elaborate  manner, 
embowered  by  trees,  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the  walk  by 
which  we  descend  from  the  herbaceous  garden  to  the  pleasure 
ground,  of  which  a  capital  view  is  had  of  the  trees  and  shrabs 
that  deck  its  slopes,  such  as  Chestnuts,  Purple  Beeches,  standard 
Rhododendrons  (which  being  in  pots  can  be  lifted  for  the  con- 
servatory during  bloom),  Pinus  austriaca.  Arbor- Vitaes,  Weep- 
ing Ash,  Thorns  of  kinds,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Aucubas,  &c.,  taste- 
fully disposed  upon  the  turf.  At  the  bottom  of  the  incline  we 
take  a  turn  to  the  left,  and  the  beauty  of  the  place  is  spread 
before  the  eye  in  all  its  loveliness.  Over  the  fountain,  throw- 
ing it«  silvery  spray,  a  good  view  of  the  grounds  is  obtained, 
to  which  the  artist  has  done  no  more  than  justice  in  the  accom- 
-panying  engraving.  From  the  grounds  we  pass  over  the  Ryhope 
road  to  the  kitchen  garden,  an  enclosure  of  four  acres.  To 
the  north  and  west  are  disposed  a  few  deciduous  trees  whick 
serve  the  purpose  of  ornament  and  shelter,  yet  not  materially 
interfering  with  the  cropping. 

In  this  department  are  the  principal  glass  structures.  They 
are  erected  about  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  are  rather 
extensive.  The  first  house  entered  was  a  vinery  30  feet  by 
20  feet,  all  the  vineries  l)eing  of  the  same  width  and  much  of 
the  same  length — lean-to's.  In  this  house  were  admirable 
examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  black  as  sloes,  the  berries  large; 
some  wc  measured  were  3  J  inches  in  circumference,  though 
the  Vines  were  close  upon  twenty  years  under  cropping,  the 
bunches  being  about  2  lbs.  weight.  Golden  Hamburgh  was 
grand,  ^Ir.  Crament,  the  able  gardener,  being  Tcry  successful 
with  this  too  frequently  condemned  Grape ;  the  bunches  are 
large,  »  lbs.  in  weight,  and  the  berries  3^  to  3f  inches  in 
circumference.  Mrs.  Pince  is  represented  by  bunches  of  about 
3  lbs.  weight,  well  coloured,  and  without  any  small  berries,  this 
favourable  result  being  attributed  to  working  this  desirable 
Grape  upon  the  Black  Hamburgh.  Splendid  fruit  of  Bhick 
Prince  and  GrizfJy  and  White  Frontignan  is  also  noticeable 
both  in  resi)ect  of  size  of  bunch  and  l^rry.  The  next  house 
contains  three-year-old  Vines.  Lady  Downe's  is  in  capital 
trim  ;  Trebbiano  is  18  inches  across  the  shoulder  and  12  inches 
long,  weight  about  8  lbs. ;  Black  Alicante,  symmetrical  bunches, 
reversed  cones,  12  inches  by  12  inches,  weight  about  4^  lbs.; 
and  Gros  Guillaume  (Barbarossa),  1 G^  inches  across  the  shoulder 
and  12  inches  long,  about  8  lbs.  In  this  house  are  some  old 
Vines  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  lifted  nineteen  years  ago,  now 
carrying  good  crops  of  amber-coloured  fruit ;  the  bunches  aie 
about  3  lbs.  in  weight.  There  is  also  Mr.  Crament's  seedlmg 
Grape  Ashburne  Seedling,  which  produces  a  bunch  after  the 
style  of  Alicante,  averaging  from  2  to  4  lbs.  in  weight,  but  when 
fully  ripe  is  of  the  rich  golden  hue  of  Golden  Hambuigh, 
setting  very  freely,  its  bearing  properties  being  all  that  could 
be  desired,  whilst  it  keeps  as  long  as  Lady  Downe's.  We  had 
no  opportunity  of  testing  its  quality,  but  Mr.  Crament  stated 
that  he  had  instructions  to  plant  a  house  of  it,  which  denotes 
the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  those  best  qualified  to 
judge. 

The  next  house  contains  young  Vines  not  in  fruit,  but  having 
canes  like  cudgels  and  eyes  like  nuts,  the  joints  short  and  the 
foliage  ample  :  all  the  foliage,  lateral  or  otherwise,  is  retained 
that  can  be  fully  exposed  to  light.    It  is  a  late  house  yhJitcd 
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with  Ladj  Downe's,  Aghbume  Seedling,  Qros  Colmsn,  andQroa 
OuiUaame  ;  in  pots  or  tubs  ore  Anckliiad  C^tle  sod  Negro 
Largo  Figs  cairTing  a  second  crop  of  fine  fmit.  The  next 
hoOM  is  L«d;  Downe'g  carrying  &  splendid  crop  of  very  even- 
dzed  baacbeB  and  berries  without  a  trace  of  scald.  The  last 
house  Jn  the  range  is  planted  with  Madtesfield  Court  in 
capital  order  without  a  "flaw"  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Crament 
tells  us  it  does  boat  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock,  and  he  has 
good  reason  for  that  opinion.  Champion  Muscat  is  fine  and 
exceedingly  well  coloured.  Calabrian  Raisin  has  bunches 
16  inches  by  18  inches  ;  but  Duke  of  Buccleach  is  not  held 
in  high  esteem  at  Ashbume.  We  noticed  that  there  were 
no  scorched  leaves  and  no  trace  of  insects,  that  fermenting 
material  had  been  employed  for  starting  the  Vines  in  some 
of  the  honsea,  the  borders  outside  were  wider  than  usual,  and 
though  the  surfoce  showed  a  neat  loose  appearance  it  was  only 
10  much  skim  to  hide  the  lich  top-dressing  beneath  ;   very 


copious  aappliOB  of  water  are  giTen  to  the  Vines,  and  the  roots 
are  encouraged  to  the  surface  of  the  boiden. 

Behind  tlie  vineries  were  260  plants  of  Aialea  indica  rare. 
in  various  sizes  from  the  bush  of  2  feet  in  diameter  up  to  the 
pyramid  of  G  feet  by  as  much  through  at  the  base,  all  clean  and 
healthy  and  well  set  with  buds.  The  plants  bad  canvas 
stretched  on  laths  to  protect  them  from  the  midday  sun. 
Hundreds  of  Chrysanthemums  ia  lO-inch  pota  were  trained  to 
one  stem,  and  very  strong  and  healthy  they  looked.  There 
was  also  a  quantity  of  dwarf  Chrysanthemums  in  8-incb  pots 
named  Perpetual  White  ;  in  July  the  plants  were  well  set 
with  flower  buds,  and  they  btoom  profusely  in  September, 
and  are  then  very  useful.  Sedum  Sleboldi  with  its  pink 
flowers  is  grown  in  quantity  for  conseiratory  decoration  in 
late  summer. 


folium,  Maranta  Mamockiaua ;  Dracsnas  anabilis,  Cbetsoni 
and  Baptisti,  Cocos  Weddelltana,  Croton  majesticus,  C.  Weis- 
tnanni,  Vandanus  Veitchii ;  Palms  such  as  Livistonia  altisstma, 
Areca  sapida,  Latania  borbcnica,  L.  aurca,  Dcemonorops  fissus, 
and  rnanj  others.  Hpec:meus-~AlocaBia  Veitchii,  6  feet  high 
and  4  feet  over ;  A.  metallica,  i  feet  through ;  Cycas  rcvoluta, 
6  feet  across  the  fronds ;  Coeos  Weddelliana,  5  feet  through 
and  6  feet  high,  and  many  others.  In  fine  condition  ate  Miisa 
Cavendishij,  Bambusa  btricta,  Crotons,  Anthurium  Scbertzeri- 
anum,  A.  cryetallioum,  Bougainvillea  clabra,  Stephanolis 
floribunda  and  other  flowering  plants;  also  Kerns  useful  for 
cutting  from,  notably  Adiantum  gracillimum,  Sic. 

la  a  long  border  are  hundreds  of  East  Ixithian  Stocks,  which 
are  very  ^c  in  spike,  flower,  and  continuance,  the  perfume 
being  delicious.  Wtnter-floweiiug  Heaths  and  Epacrises  were 
in  cold  pita  or  frames,  healthy  plants,  promising  well  for 
bloom.  In  a  cold  pit  we  were  shown  Todeasupcrbain  splendid 
condition,  haviog  a  spread  of  fronds  of  4  feet ;  also  other 
"  Filmies,"  the  secret  of  success  being  to  keep  them  cool  aod 
sprinkled  overbe.id  three  or  lour  times  a  day. 

A  low  span-roofed  house  is  devoted  to  I'oinscttias  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  were  Eucharis  amaionica,  Psncratiunif, 
and  the  ever-flowerinj;  and  very  sweet  Tnbemiemontana  coro- 
naria  plena,  Aliamanda  Wardlcan.i,  Dipladenias  Brearlcyaniv ' 


amabilis,  and  splendens,  alt  in  good  condition.  Another  span- 
roofed  house  ia  devoted  to  Orchids,  among  which  we  noticed 
good  examples  of  Odontoglossum  Bluntii,  Ccelogyne  cHstata, 
Oncidium  mncranthum,  a  variety  of  Cattleyas,  Lslias,  Pha- 
henopses.  Cypripediums,  besides  Nepenthes  in  all  the  best 
varieties,  and  a  flue  Adiantum  farleyense,  4  feet  through,  In 
very  pood  colour. 

In  the  Peach  house,  30  feet  by  18  feet,  was  a  capital  crop  of 
fruit  just  ripe,  consisting  priocipallj  of  Royal  Oeorge  and 
Noblesse  Peaches  and  Elruge  Nectarine ;  next  to  which  is  the 
greenhouse  of  aboot  the  same  sixe,  the  roof  being  partly 
covered  with  Marshal  Kiel  Boee,  from  one  plant  of  which 
three  hundred  biooros  nere  cut  this  season  ;  and  the  other  pirt 
of  the  roof  is  occupied  with  Ijipngerias  rosea  and  alba.  The 
slnpcs  were  very  gsy  with  looal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Tuberous  Begonias — what  a  fine  show  they  make  !  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  plants.  Time  forbade  our  noticing  the  Cucumber 
and  Melon  pits,  and  taking  more  than  a  cursory  survey  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  which  appeared  well  cropped  and  very 
neat — indeed,  we  saw  no  weeds  anywhere ;  but  there,  as  in  tho 
pleasure  grounds,  everything  appeared  to  the  best  advantage 
from  the  neatness  and  order  that  prevailed.  Fruit  crops  out- 
doors appeai'ert  to  be  Ihin.  To  Mr.  Crament  we  would,  in 
coDclusiou,  tender  our  thanks  for  his  courtesy,  and  have  only 
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to  say  that  his  skill  as  a  cnltiyator  is  abundantly  testified  by 
his  works. — G.  Abbey. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  double  Show  announced  to  open  at  the  Cbtstal 
Palace  on  the  24th  Inst,  cannot  fail  forming  an  exhibition 
of  great  magnitude.  No  prizes  are  this  year  offered  by  the 
Directors  for  flowers,  the  fixture  being  presumably  too  late  for 
insuring  superior  Dahlias,  Asters,  &c.  The  prizes  for  fruit  are 
veiy  good  and  numerous,  third  prizes  bemg  included,  and 
already  a  considerable  number  of  entries  has  been  received. 
This  being  the  only  autumn  show  of  fruit  near  London  it  is 
expected  it  will  prove  a  very  good  one.  The  International 
Potato  Society's  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  conjunction  is  sure 
sIbo  to  be  an  extensive  one.  Prizes  are  provided  by  many 
trade  growers  and  others  desirous  of  promoting  the  superior 
culture  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Potatoes.  The  past  gatherings 
of  the  Society  afford  a  tolerably  sure  index  that  the  forthcoming 
tournament  will  be  worthy  of  extensive  patronage. 

The  Dundee  Horticultural  Society's  Show  that 

was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  was  a  display  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, and  was  altogether  a  great  success.  The  Exhibition  was 
opened  by  the  Earl  of  Camperdown,  who,  in  the  course  of  an 
admirable  address,  remarked  that  ''  At  the  present  time,  when 
Art  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  Nature,  when  the  beautiful 
is  gradually  receding  before  the  useful,  and  when  toil  is  lord 
and  when  smoke  is  king,  this  of  all  times  is  the  time  when  we 
can  least  afford  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  flowers."  There 
was  excellent  competition  in  the  plant  classes,  and  many  fine 
specimens  were  staged.  The  £10  prize  for  twelve  plants  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  Roberta,  gardener,  Demcleuch,  Aberdeenshire  ; 
the  prize  of  the  same  amount  in  the  nurserymen's  class  being 
awarded  to  Messrs.  John  Stewart  &  Sons.  Messrs.  Laird  and 
Sinclair,  Dundee,  were  successful  exhibitors,  and  an  extensiye 
and  Taluable  collection  of  plants  was  staged  by  Messrs.  L?eland 
and  Thompson  of  Edinburgh.  Fruit  was  generally  good,  Mr. 
McDonald,  The  Gardens,  Kimmettlcs,  securing  first  honours  in 
the  collection  of  eight  varieties ;  and  for  four  yarieties  of  Gnmes 
Mr.  Reed,  The  Gardens,  Rockfield,  won  the  first  position.  The 
display  of  vegetables  was  very  extensive  and  fine,  Mr.  Neil 
Olass,  The  Gardens,  Garbrook,  being  awarded  the  first  prize 
{or  ten  varieties.  An  exhibition  of  bees,  hokey,  and  wax 
was  also  held  on  a  yery  extensive  scale,  and  was  largely 
patronised.  The  oflicials  of  the  Show  are  to  be  complimented 
on  an  Exhibition  that  was  so  satisfactoiy  and  well  managed. 

"  W.  J.  M.,  Clanmfl,''  describes  the  following  method 

of  PROPAOATINQ  THE  Ficus  ELASTicA  BQcoessfully  practised 
by  Mr.  Loneigan  at  Birdhill.  Take  a  shoot,  readily  obtained 
from  an  old  cut-down  plant,  say  4  or  6  inches  long  ;  trim  off 
the  lower  leayes,  and  if  succulent  a  few  hours  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf  will  be  an  improvement  Procure  a  round  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  and  place  in  it  pure  rain  water  with  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  in  the  bottom.  Properly  suspend  your  cuttings  in 
this,  and  plunge  into  the  warm  water  of  a  tank  in  the  itove. 
In  the  instance  referred  to  roots  were  emitted  in  one  week, 
and  the  plants  were  potted  in  a  fortnight,  and  are  now  3  feet 
liigh  three  months  alter  the  cuttings  were  inserted,  and  have 
epiendid  foliage. 

The  autumn  Show  of  the  Horticultukal  Kocibtt 

OF  Glasgow  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  The  entries  numbered 
upwards  of  two  hundred  more  than  at  any  previous  show,  and 
the  Exhibition  was  a  very  imposing  one-— especially  in  the 
section  for  plants  and  cut  flowers.  There  was  also  an  admir- 
able display  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  A.  B.  Stewart,  Esq.,  the 
President  of  the  Society  (Mr.  Todd  gardener),  contributed 
^:reatly  to  the  yalue  of  the  Show  by  the  numerous  and 
splendidly  grown  specimens  that  he  exhibited.  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Simons,  and  Mr.  McKenzie  also  contributed  yaluable  col- 
lections. Mr.  Robertson,  Helensburgh,  won  the  chief  prize  for 
Oladioli  with  splendid  spikes,  as  may  be  imagined  when  such 
skilled  cultivators  as  Messrs.  Galloway  &  Graham  had  to  play 
second  flddle.  Mr.  McConnochie,  Cameron  Gardens,  won 
Messrs.  Feiiguson  k  Forrester's  prize  for  ten  dishes  of  fruit ; 
and  Mr.  McBean,  The  Gardens,  Craigend,  Johnstone,  secured 
the  President's  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  The  Society 
is  now  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe  that  vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  its  in- 
fiuence  and  to  place  it  in  a  position  to  be  increasingly  useful 
in  the  important  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 

—  In  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Co.  at  Forest 


Hill  a  fine  plant  of  CrcAs  bevoluta  is  flowering.  The  pale 
green  mop-uke  cluster  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  has  a  singular 
appearance.  It  is  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  seeds  are 
forming  freely.  The  plant  has  a  stem  about  4  feet  in  height 
and  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  new  seed  rooms,  bulb 
stores,  and  offices  of  the  firm,  rendered  necessary  by  the  in- 
creasing business,  are  now  completed.  They  are  commodiona, 
weU  finished,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  conducting  of  a 
large  business.  In  one  of  the  houses  is  a  grand  display  of 
Tuberous  Begonias,  and  hundreds  of  plants  are  also  flowcoing 
freely  in  the  strong  clay  soil  of  the  nursery. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 

Association  Mr.  A.  McKinnon,  Melville  Castle  Gardens,  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  the  culture  of  the  Peach.  He  described 
its  early  history  and  introduction  into  this  country  and  referred 
to  the  many  difficulties  that  attended  the  growing  of  Peaches 
in  northerly  latitudes,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  after 
taking  into  account  all  the  facts  of  Peach  culture  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  glass  house  heated  to  ensure  a  crop  each 
season.  An  animat^  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
I>aper,  some  of  the  members  contending  that  artificial  heat 
was  not  needed  in  ordinary  seasons  to  prodace  a  crop  each 
side,  citing  instances  of  failure  and  success  with  and  without 
the  application  of  artificial  heat.  Mr.  John  Davidson  of 
Messrs.  Dicksons  k  Co.  next  read  a  paper  on  the  cultoie  of 
fruit  trees  generally  pursued  in  the  nurseries.  After  speaking 
of  the  ignorance  tiiat  generally  prevailed  on  this  subject  he 
detailed  the  system  of  budding  and  grafting,  mentioning  the 
different  stocks  required  for  different  trees  and  the  adaptamlity 
of  certain  stocks  for  yarious  soils,  and  urged  the  more  general 
planting  of  fruit  trees  for  profit.  Mr.  Robertson  Monro  made 
a  few  remarks  on  autumn-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  exhi- 
biting twelve  sorts  at  present  bearing  a  profusion  of  bloom. 
Miss  Hope,  Wardic,  sent  some  beautiful  flowers  of  Dianthus 
atro-purpureus  raised  from  the  Chiswick  strain  of  seed.  Messrs. 
Downie  &  Laird  exhibited  two  fine  new  Phloxes  named  Lady 
Belhaven  and  Mrs.  Bowyer.  Mr.  John  Brown,  Dalkeith,  exhi- 
bited a  wonderful  growth  of  a  Rose  from  a  cutting  inserted 
on  April  27th  this  year.  |fr.  Wm.  Black  exhibited  a  carious 
Lobelia  with  blue  and  white  fiowers  on  tiie  same  plant.  Mr. 
McLauchlan  exhibited  and  explained  the  working  tH  one  of 
his  ycrge-cutters.  Mr.  A.McInto6h,  Paxton  House,  received  a 
certificate  for  an  excellent  new  round  Potato  named  Piemier 
White  of  unexceptional  quality. 

— -^  Cub  correspondent  *'  A  Kitchen  GABDram,^  who 
has  also  the  charge  of  a  very  fine  flower  gairden,  writ8%  **  We 
have  just  been  arranging  now  the  beds  and  figures  in  our 
flower  garden  will  be  planted  next  summer.  Now  is  the  time 
when  this  can  be  done  properly,  as  any  imperfections  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  colours  or  heights  of  the  plants  CMI  be 
seen  much  better  now  than  in  imagination  next  year  at  bed- 
ding-out time.  By  arranging  the  flower  garden  the  previous 
season  the  whole  can  be  made  perfect ;  at  least  wehaye  always 
found  it  to  be  a  most  conyenient  plan,  and  advise  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  not  practised  it  to  begin  at  once." 

Mr.  Atkinson  informs  us  tliat  he  recently  saw  a  hand- 
some SPECIMEN  OF  Araucaria  imbricata  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Doosted,  Settlebeck,  Jedbui^h.  It  is  twent^'-eight  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  its  height  is  23  feet  7  inches,  eirUi 
above  tiie  lawn  4  feet  10  inches,  girth  at  5  feet  above  the  uiwn 
2  feet  9  inches,  and  the  total  diameter  of  the  branches  is 
22  feet.  It  is  a  fine  specimen,  though  not  so  high  as  some 
others  noted  in  the  Journal.  A  thrush  had  built  her  nest  in 
it  this  year  about  5  feet  above  the  ground,  and  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  some  small  bird  when  she  was  hatching  the 
second  sitting  of  eggs. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  late  crops  of  vegetables  are  now  progressing  rapidly. 
Weeds,  too,  owinff  to  recent  rains  are  appearing  in  great  numbers, 
and  are  growing  freely.  Those  that  are  advanced  to  the  seeding 
state  should  be  cleared  off  by  hand  before  hoeing,  as  when  the 
weeds  are  large  hoeing  and  afterwards  rakinf  them  off  is  an 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  riddance,  especially  if  the  weather  be  at 
all  showery.  Hand-weeding  may  be  tedious,  yet  it  is  not  in 
showery  weather  unremunerative,  as  a  few  oays  at  this  time 
of  year  suffice  to  matiure  the  seeds  of  such  quick-growing  WJeds 
as  Groundsel,  and  that  plagae  on  light  soils  duckweed,  which  if 
allowed  to  ripen  now  cause  much  trouble  and  annoyance  in 
future  seasons.  In  all  favourable  weather  ply  the  hoe  amouffst 
I  all  growing  crops,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  implement  lor 
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destroying  weeds  whikt  they  are  in  the  small  seedlins  state,  bnt 
hoeing^  in  wet  weather  is  onlj  so  much  labour  lost.  Potatoes  are 
becoming  diseased  in  some  localities.  Take  np  in  fayourable 
weather  those  that  have  the  skins  set,  and  if  the  haulm  be  in- 
fested it  is  better  to  pull  up  the  tops  and  bum  them  before  lifting 
the  tubers,  always  avoidine  placing  large  quantities  of  Potatoes 
together  in  a  wet  state.  Onions  which  have  been  taken  up  and 
exposed  for  a  time  should  be  stored  awaj  thinly  on  shelves  in  a 
dry  cool  room,  stringing  the  firmest  bnlbs  so  that  they  may  be 
removed  to  cooler  quarters,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season  when  the 
weather  is  becoming  warmer  in  spring.  Do  not  neglect  the  thinning 
of  late  Turnips,  Winter  Spinach,  <fcc.,  as  they  require  all  the  light 
and  air  possible  to  mature  the  growth.  If  any  pits  or  frames  are 
at  liberty  the^  may  be  planted  with  Lettuces  or  Ibadive  for  winter 
nae.  They  will  root  much  better  and  endure  more  wet  than  those 
lifted  when  of  larger  size  and  placed  in  frames  after  the  weather 
is  cold  and  wet.  The  forwardest  clusters  of  Tomatoes  as  they 
show  indications  of  ripening  should  be  cut  and  suspended  in  a 
dry  airy  house.  The  removal  of  these  clusters  will  assist  the 
maturing  of  the  later  fruits. 

French  £eansd — Make  a  sowing  in  pots,  placing  six  beans  in  a 
9-inch,  and  eight  in  a  10-inch  pot,  three-quarters  filling  the  pots 
with  rather  strong  turfy  loam,  draining  the  pots  sufficiently,  cover- 
ing the  beans  from  half  to  an  inch  deep,  placing  the  pots  as  near 
to  the  glass  as  possible  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  dwarf,  earthing- 
np  after  the  seed  leaves  are  fully  formed.  They  cannot  have  too 
mnch  light,  and  should  have  a  temperature  of  60^  to  65°  at  night, 
65^  to  70^  by  day  rising  to  76°  or  Sfr  with  sun  and  free  ventilation. 
Mohawk,  Osbom's  Forcing,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sion  House,  and 
Folmer's  are  all  good  forcers,  bnt  we  prefer  the  two  first  named 
Tazieties. 

MUSHROOM  HOUSE. 

We  would  Agaia  suggest  the  desirability  of  forming  beds  for 
the  winter  supply  with  all  dispatch,  and  also  to  the  oollecting  of 
niaterial  for  suoceesional  beds. '  Particulars  for  preparing  the 
material  and  making-up  the  beds  are  given  at  page  ld6.  The  best 
plan  of  collecting  the  material  is  to  place  a  barrow  under  cover  so 
that  the  droppings  can  be  placed  directly  in  it ;  but  where  this  is 
inadmissible  the  opportunity  of  shaking  over  any  stable  litter 
during  dry  weather  should  not  be  neglected,  shaking  all  the 
droppingB  into  a  heap  together,  not  being  very  nice  about  a  little 
straw  and  its  particles,  as  they  not  only  increase  the  bulk  but 
assist  in  drying  the  droppings  and  to  maintain  the  bed  in  a .  slow 
and  regular  decomposing  condition.  If  the  compost  is  wet  it 
mnst  be  dried  so  as  not  to  decay  too  speedily,  but  form  a  warm 
fibrous  material  for  the  spawn  to  run  in,  hence  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  material  dry  from  the  first. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

FtiiM.^-The  earliest  Vines  should  be  pruned  at  once,  as  advised 
in  a  former  calendar.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  all  the  leaves 
have  fallen  before  pruning,  only  the  wood  must  be  brown  and 
hard  and  the  leaves  turning  yellow.  The  pruning  will  cause 
the  Tines  to  go  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  to  rest.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  house  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  Vines  also. 
Any  weakly  Vines  or  those  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  may  be 
improved  by  removing  the  soil  down  to  the  roots  and  replacing 
wiui  fresh  turfy  loam  with  an  admixture  of  a  tenth  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  and  a  fifteenth  part  of  half -inch  bones,  lifting  any  roots 
ayailable  for  the  purpose,  laying  them  ont  upon  the  fresn  com- 
post, and  covering  them  not  deeper  than  6  inches.  This  is  best 
performed  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow 
vines  when  at  rest  to  become  very  dry  at  the  roots ;  comparative 
dryness  is  desirable,  yet  great  injury  is  caused  by  allowing  the 
sou  to  become  dust-dry,  especially  v  ines  in  pots  which  are  to  be 
started  in  November ;  those  for  that  purpose  be'ng  now  completely 
at  rest,  the  wood  thoroughly  ripe,  the  laterals  cut  close  home,  and 
the  canes  shortened  to  about  6  feet,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  plump  eyes.  Whilst  the  cuts  are  dry  dress  them 
yyith  sl^ptic  or  **  tnottmg**  to  prevent  further  trouble  from  bleed- 
ing. They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  airy  house.  The  borders  of 
the  earliest  houses — i.e.,  tne  outside  borders,  should  have  a  cover- 
ing of  some  kind  to  protect  the  roots  from  the  heavy  autumn 
rams,  which  reduce  the  temperature  considerably.  Glass  lights 
are  every  way  preferable,  throwing  off  heavy  rains  and  allowing 
the  8un%  heat  to  penetrate  the  soil.  We,  however,  with  many 
others,  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  covering  of  leaves  and 
litter  after  the  weather  sets  in  cold ;  and  though  convinced  that 
good  Grapes  can  be  produced  without  material  to  throw  off  the 
rains,  yet  reason  and  practice  justify  their  employment  wherever 
available  for  the  exclusion  of  moisture  in  undue  proportions  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Vines. 

Late  Grapes,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  keep  much 
better  when  the  roots  are  not  chilled  by  the  autumn  rains ;  there- 
fore tarpauling,  shutters,  or  thatched  hurdles  should  be  held  in 
readiness  for  use  when  required,  avoiding,  however,  their  un- 
necessary use.  Grapes  ripening  will  require  a  dry  warm  atmo- 
sphere with  a  free  cireulation  of  air,  keeping  the  laterals  well 
stopped,  which  if  allowed  to  grow  cause  damp  and  decay  of  the 
hemes  and  excite  root-action.  Ripe  Grapes  should  be  looked 
oyer  frequently  for  the  removal  of  shanked  or  decayed  berries. 


Wasps  are  very  troublesome  this  season ;  scrim  canvas  placed 
securely  over  the  ventilators  excludes  them  better  than  anything 
we  have  tried. 

Young  Vines,  especially  those  that  have  made  a  strong  growth^ 
are  late  in  ripping  and  should  be  assisted  with  fire  heat,  main- 
taining a  minimum  of  66?  and  maximum  of  75°  from  fire  hioa.tf 
continuing  it  until  the  wood  is  ripe,  accompanied  with  free  top 
and  front  ventilation.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  late  Grapes  not 
yet  ripe.  Ventilate  freely  and  maintain  by  artificial  means  a  tem- 
perature of  75*^  to  70°,  falling  a  few  degrees  during  the  night,  dis- 
couraging any  further  growth  by  the  removal  of  the  laterals  aa 
they  are  produced. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  earliest  forced  houses  it  is  un- 
desirable to  allow  the  borders  to  be  too  much  saturated  and  cooled 
by  the  autumnal  rains,  therefore  houses  from  which  the  lighfca 
have  been  removed  should  have  them  replaced  as  soon  as  the  rains 
oocur,  admitting,  however,  full  ventilation  top  and  front.  In  the 
latest  houses  it  may  be  desirable,  if  the  autumn  be  cold  and  wet^ 
to  assist  the  ripening  of  the  wood  with  a  little  fire  heat,  admitting 
air  abundantly,  and  cutting  out  the  bearing  wood  of  the  current 
season  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  play  freely  about  next  year'a 
fruiting  wood,  remembering  that  a  crowding  of  the  foliage  only 
tends  to  immaturity,  so  that  if  the  shoots  are  too  thick  thin  them 
well  out,  it  being  bcitter  done  now  than  at  the  winter  pruning,  of 
which  little  ought  to  be  required  in  the  case  of  trees  grown  under 
glass.  A  good  s^rringing  "vnll  occasionally  be  required  to  free  the 
foliage  of  red  spider,  but  avoid  anything  approaching  to  a  con- 
fined  moist  atmosphere,  yet  affording  copious  supplies  of  wat^  to 
the  inside  borders,  so  as  to  prevent  premature  faUing-off  of  the- 
foliage. 

Cucumbers. — ^With  shorter  days  the  cold  of  the  nights  increases, 
wMch  necessitates  the  earlier  closing  of  the  house,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  syringe  also  earlier,  so  as  to  have  the  folia^ 
fairly,  dry  by  dusk.  Fire  heat  will  also  be  necessazr  to  maintam 
a  temperature  of  75°  to  70S  by  artificial  means,  falling  about  5^ 
during  the  night.  Afford  ever^  encouragement  to  the  autumn 
fruiters,  removing  the  first  fruits,  also  the  male  blossoms  and 
tendrils.  No  shading  wiU  now  be  necessary,  and  avoid  morning 
syringing,  damping  being  sufficient.  Sow  at  the  middle  of  the 
month  for  a  supply  of  fruit  at  Christmas  onwards.  Telegraph 
(one  of  the  best),  Osmaston  Manor,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(iCunro's)  are  suitable  varieties.  Any  sorts  difficult  to  secure  seed 
of  may  be  increased  by  cuttinss,  placing  them  in  a  brisk  bottom 
heat  and  covering  with  a  hand  or  bell-glass  until  rooted,  as  they 
will  be  in  about  ten  days. 

Melons. — The  last  batch  will  be  well  up  the  trellis  and  showing 
blossoms.  If  the  crop  be  wanted  quickly  these  early  blossoms 
should  be  impregnated.  A  portion  of  the  plants  may  have  the 
first  fruits  removed,  and  will  afford  a  later  and  fuller  crop  from 
the  second  laterals.  Earth-up  the  plants  after  the  fruit  is  set, 
not  before  ^  and  after  this  be  sparing  of  the  syringe^  employing- 
it  only  durmg  bright  afternoons,  and  then  early,  taJung  care  not 
to  overwater  at  the  roots,  yet  maintaining  a  genial  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  by  sprinkling ;  promote  also  health;p'  root-actioa 
by  proper  moisture  in  the  soil.  Plants  in  frames  will  require  no 
more  damping  overhead,  and  should  only  have  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  soil  to  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging,  keeping  it  rather 
thin  and  the  fruit  elevated  above  it  on  inverted  flower  pots, 
applying  good  linings  so  as  to  finish  off  the  ripening  satisfac- 
torily, which  requires  a  warm,  dry,  well-ventilateol  atmosphere. 

PLANT  HOUSiBS. 

Stove. — In  removing  stove  plants  from  conservatories  care  mnst 
be  taken  when  they  are  returned  to  the  stove  not  to  excite  them 
into  growthj  which  from  the  higher  temperature  they  are  likely 
to  be ;  seeking  rather  to  prevent  growth  hj  withholding  water 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  foliage,  and  by  keepin|^  the  atmosphere 
drier  than  during  the  summer.  This  more  particularly  applies  to 
Allamandas,  Bougaiuyilleas,  Clerodendrons,  Ixora8,^c.,  that  have 
ceased  flowering ;  but  plants  that  were  started  late  in  the  season 
will  continue  flowering  for  some  time  yet.  and  at  no  time  are  they 
more  acceptable  tlum  in  late  summer  ana  autumn.  Many  of  the 
freest-flowering  stove  plants  do  best  in  an  intermediate  house  in 
winter,  whilst  others,  as  Ixoras,  require  a  higher  temperature.  The 
temperature  should  now  be  G5°  to  60°  at  night,  7(P  to  75°  b^  day  from 
fire  heat,  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat  of  10°,  ventilatmg  freely. 
In  dull  weather  damping  twice  a  day  will  be  sufficient,  syringiug 
early  in  the  afternoon  any  plants  m  growth  so  as  to  have  the 
foliage  fairly  dry  before  nightfall,  but  any  plants  going  to  rest 
need  not  be  syringed.  Shading  except  for  very  tender  foliage 
plants  will  not  longer  be  required.  The  blinds  should  be  tho- 
roughly dried  and  stowed  away.  The  glass  both  inside  and  outside 
should  be  weU  cleaned,  as  the  plants  require  after  this  all  the 
light  that  can  be  given  them. 

Orchids.— The  temperature  should  still  range  from  75°  to  86°  by 
day  in  the  East  India  house,  maintaining  it  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  a  gradual  reduction  must  be  made,  for  the  present 
keeping  up  a  growing  atmosphere,  giving  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  Phalsenopses.  The 
blocks,  baskets,  and  pots  must  be  damped  in  the  morning,  and  the 
plants  will  be  benefited  by  being  syringed  on  the  aft^oons  of 
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bright  days.  Shade  as  little  as  possible,  only  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  sun  scorchine  the  foliage.  Dispense  with  shading  altogether 
in  the  Cattleya  house,  thoroughly  cleansing  the  glass  insi(&  and 
outside  in  order  to  afford  all  the  light  possible,  it  being  very  im- 
portant to  have  the  growths  well  ripened.  All  pseudo-bulbous 
plants  having  completed  their  growths  should  have  an  increased 
amount  of  air,  but  no  change  in  the  treatment  of  Orchids  should 
be  brought  about  suddenly.  Cattleya  citrina,  Leelias  acuminata, 
albida,  and  majalis  should  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  light,  placing 
litelia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Mossis  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
house  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  growth  as  soon  as  possible. 
Calanthe  vestita  and  C.  Yeitchii  may  have  weak  liquid  manure, 
as  the  stronger  the  pseudobulbs  are  the  stronger  will  be  the 
flower  spikes.  See  that  scale  is  kept  from  the  leaves.  Calanthes 
!Masuca  and  C.  veratrifolia  may  be  repotted  if  not  already  done. 
Odontoglossums  that  started  late  into  growth  may  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  without  disturbing  the  roots,  or  as  little  as  possible. 
In  order  to  have  the  growths  of  Orchids  well  matured  before  the 
dull  days  the  plants  should  be  exposed  to  as  much  sun  now  as 
they  will  endure  without  injury,  for  unless  the  growths  be  well 
matured  the  plants  will  not  flower  satisfactorily. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  London,  N. — General  Bulb  Catalogue  and  Lists  of  ^^ew  Plants^ 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  t^c. 

New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company.  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. — Cata- 
logue (tf  Lilies,  Orchids,  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbs. 

Webb  &  Sons,  Royal  Se6d  Establishment,  Wordsley,  Stour- 
bridge.— Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Hoots,  iS^c. 

Daniels  Brothers,  Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich, 
— Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Fruit  Trees,  Hoses,  ifc, 

John  Laing  <&  Co.,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  Lon- 
don.— Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Hoses,  Ilardy  Plants,  ifc, 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editors" 
or  to  ^  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Address  (R.  flf.).— Write  to  Kent  &  Co.,  High  Holbom,  London,  wIjo  can 
probably  supply  you  with  what  you  require. 

Designs  for  Flower  Beds  (IK.  ^l.  and  5.).—"  The  Parks  and  Ganlena 
of  London,"  6s.  5</.,  post  free  from  this  office,  coutainB  many  designs  and 
modes  of  planting  flower  beds  effectively. 

pROTBCTiNa  Fruit  (C.  AUm).—AB  all  your  scares  'fall  to  frighten  the 
birds  and  you  cannot  shoot  them,  your  only  remedy  is  to  cover  the  trees 
with  nets. 

Potatoes  (/.  B.). — The  produce  yon  mention  Is  large.  Oar  correspondent 
wishes  to  be  told  of  a  furniture  oil  that  will  destroy  and  prevent  worms  in 
woodwork. 

Frbseryiko  Apples  akd  Pxa&s  rz^Ayr).— We  store  them  thinly  In  a 
rather  cool  and  dark  place.  Mr.  Caunell,  SManley  Kurseries,  Keuti  can 
supply  you  with  the  list  yon  require. 

Vines  Over-LUXDBUINT  (A  Nine^ears  SubseHber). —The  Vines  being 
young  no  great  injuxy  can  have  been  done  by  neglect  in  stopping  the  shoots. 
Set  to  work  at  once  and  cut  away  all  the  laterals  to  within  three  or  four 
leaves  of  the  rods  or  canes,  and  any  subsequent  growth  they  may  make  atop 
at  the  first  leaf,  and  the  rods  cut  back  to  the  top  of  the  rafter.  This  will 
admit  light,  and  by  continuing  the  fire  heat  and  ventilation  nntil  the  leaves 
tnm  yellow  there  is  no  reason  why  the  iwood  should  not  ripen  perfectly. 
See  notes  on  young  Vines  in  this  week's  "  Work." 

PBOTBCTINO  TBBB8  FROM  CATTLE  (Cterfotm).— The  most  suitable  aro 
wronght-iron  tree  guards  6  feet  high  and  2^  feet  in  diameter  in  the  centre, 
with  flat  bars  upright*  so  that  cattle  or  horses  cannot  get  their  heads  through 
the  bars  and  eat  the  trees.  Their  price  is  about  iU.  each.  Standard  trees 
only  are  suitable,  having  straight  clean  stems  and  well-formed  heads.  Beech 
must  take  precedence  of  all  trees  upon  a  chalky  soil,  and  should  be  planted 
most  extensively,  the  Purple-leaved  also  succeeding,  and  the  Fcm-leaved 
though  a  much  smaller  tree  is  very  ornamental.  English  Elm,  Gliichester 
or  Huntingdon  Elm,  Horse  Chestnut,  scarlet-flowered  Horse  Chestnut,  Lime, 
red-twigged ;  Scarlet  Maple,  Norway  Maple,  Sycamore  (this  with  Beech  for 
the  most  exposed  positions),  variegated  Sycamore,  Scarlet  Virginian  Maple, 
Turkey  Oak,  Scarlet  Oak,  and  Mountain  Ash  are  idl  ornamental  trees. 

MENTHA  PULEGIUM  GIBRALTABICA  (/tmo).— This  valuable  gnen  carpet- 
bedding  plant  is  hardy,  yet  it  not  infrequently  suffers  by  excessive  wet 
during  winter  and  spring,  especially  if  it  is  planted  in  large  masses.  A 
good  mode  of  wintering  it  is  to  plant  very  small  tufts  of  it  now  on  a  dry 
south  border,  placing  two  or  three  rooted  sprays  together  and  about  8  inches 
apart  in  rows  6  inches  asunder,  or  at  such  other  distance  tliat  a  small  hoe 
can  be  run  through  the  ground  between  them  as  nK^uired.  The  tufts  should 
not  be  more  than  half  an  inch  across  in  November.  If  much  larger  many  of 
the  plants  are  almost  certain  to  damp-off.  In  very  wet  soils  and  districts 
the  plants  should  be  conveniently  disposed  for  reoeivinR  the  shelter  of 
spare  sashes,  frame  lights,  or  handlights.  The  Ivy-leaved  Geranium  is 
L'Elegante.  It  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  summer,  but  colours  best  on 
the  shelf  of  a  Ught  greenhouse,  the  plant  not  being  overpotted. 

Bees  Attackino  Peaches  (Zero).— You  have  no  remedy  a^rainst  your 
neighbour,  for  you  cannot  prove  that  the  bees  which  attack  your  fruit  are  his, 
and  if  you  could  it  would  bo  difllcnit  in  a  court  of  law  to  prove  trespass 
against  the  bees. 

Pears  Cracking  (^ardmfo).— Your  soU  is  probably  sandy  and  poor 


where  the  Fear  tree  is  growing.  If  yon  take  away  some  of  the  present  soil 
and  replace  with  a  rich  compost  it  will  improve  the  tree.  Or  the  roots 
may  have  got  into  an  ungenial  subsoil,  in  which  case  dig  a  trench  round 
the  tree  and  cut  away  all  tap  roots  tending  downwards.  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  assist  you  with  plana  of  flower  beds,  these  depend  so  much  on 
position  and  surroundings ;  but  if  you  will  send  us  the  plans  we  will  advise 
you  how  to  plant  them. 

Egg  Plants  in  Greenhouse  {S.  8.  r.).— At  this  season  of  the  year  Egg 
Plants  do  very  well  in  a  greenhouse  provided  they  are  not  placed  where 
there  are  sharp  currents  of  air,  such  as  near  the  ventilatoxs  ;  but  the  plants 
must  be  grown  to  a  fruit-bearing  state  in  a  closer,  wanner,  and  moister  atmo- 
sphere than  that  of  a  greenhouse.  The  shelf  of  a  stove  or  a  dung-liisated 
frame  is  necessary  for  growing  the  plants  wel  1  until  they  nearly  arrive  at 
maturity.  They  must  be  watered  copiously  yet  carefully,  and  syringed 
frequently  to  keep  down  red  spider,  with  which  the  plants  are  especially 
liable  to  become  infested. 

Rose  Culture  in  a  Clat  boil  {Pierre  NotHnff).—yfe  eonsidcr  the 
failure  of  your  Roses  is  attributable  to  faulto  of  soil  and  not  of  cUmate. 
Dndnage,  mechanical  division,  and  plenty  of  rich  stable  or  farmyard  manure 
in  the  prime  movers  in  the  snccewful  treatment  of  such  soO  for  Rose 
culture.  Make  drains  of  2-inch  pipes  4  feet  deep  and  20  feet  apart,  then 
spread  a  layer  6  or  8  inches  deep  over  the  surface  of  any  hard  gritty  matter. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than  coal  ashes,  and  if  yon  cannot 
get  enough  of  them  take  road  scrapings,  stone  chippings  from  a  mason  s 
yard,  or,  better  still,  if  there  should  be  any  old  buildings  in  course  of  demo- 
lition near  you,  get  all  the  old  bricks  and  mortar  you  can  and  pound  them 
to  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Spread  a  layer  of  equal  thickness  of 
manure  upon  the  grit,  and  then  trench  the  soil  18  inches  deep,  taking  pains 
to  mix  the  grit  and  manure  with  the  whole  of  the  soil  as  it  is  turned  over 
and  chopp^  to  pieces.  After  this  is  done  lose  no  time  in  marking  the 
stations  with  stakes,  putting  in  a  stake  for  every  Rose,  and  working  a  little 
more  manure  and  coal  ashes  into  each  station  to  insure  a  good  start,  and 
that  no  water  shall  accumulate  about  the  roots.  Seize  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity in  November  for  planting  when  the  soil  is  not  too  vret ;  secure  each 
Rose  to  its  stake,  but  put  no  dung,  litter,  or  mulching  of  any  kind  upon  the 
surface  over  the  roots,  as  is  done  so  advantageously  in  light  sandy  soils,  for 
the  greater  the  exposure  of  such  heavy  sou  to  frost,  sun,  and  wind  the 
better  for  the  soil  and  the  plants  growing  therein. 

Pruning  Double  Furze  (An  Irish  aubserib«r).—AA  a  mass  of  beantifnl 
golden  flowers  is  usually  required,  the  plants  should  have  such  pruning  as 
th^  require  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  flowers  fade.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  only  irregular  growths  should  be  shortened.  The  price  given  for 
clipping  hedges  varies  in  dilTerent  districts.  In  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire 
the  men  usually  earn  is.  per  day  at  such  work. 

MARiCHAL  NIEL  FOR  GRBENHOU.SB  (W.  P.  J/.).— We  should  make  a 
rich  deep  station  for  the  Rose  outside  the  house,  and  train  the  growth  inside 
after  the  manner  of  a  Vine.  We  have  a  Rose  thus  planted  that  gives  us 
hundreds  of  grand  blooms  yearly.  Perhaps  your  plant  outside  is  too  closely 
pruned.  This  Rose  always  flowers  most  freely  from  shoots  made  late  in  the 
summer. 

Lavender  from  Cuttings  (E.  i?.).— Slips  8  or  4  inches  in  length,  or 
cuttings  of  the  same  length  inserted  now  in  sandy  soil  imder  handlights, 
will  strike  readily.  Slips  will  also  strike  If  inserted  firmly  in  the  sandy  soQ 
of  a  shady  border.  The  white-foliaged  plant  is  Cineraria  maritima.  Cuttings 
inserted  now  in  sandy  soil  in  pots  placed  in  a  frame  and  kept  partially 
shaded  will  strike.  The  other  plant  is  a  Sednm,  but  we  cannot  determine 
the  species  as  the  spray  was  much  crushed.  It  may  be  increased  readily 
by  cuttings  treated  the  same  as  Geranium  cuttings,  or  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  the  spring. 

Grapes  Decaying  (/.  /.  C.).— Cut  out  decaying  and  moulded  berries 
promptly,  promote  a  drier  atmosphere,  and  ventilate  efficiently  ;  also  apply 
a  little  fire  heat  during  cold  nights  to  prevent  the  berries  becoming  cold 
and  thereby  condensing  the  moisture  on  their  surf  aces.  The  same  treat- 
ment will  arrest  the  scalding  of  which  your  complain.  The  minimum  tem- 
perature of  the  house  should  not  be  lower  than  90^  with  a  little  ventilation 
at  the  top  of  the  house  at  night. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Potatoes  (Robertm).— The  part  yon  do  not 
propose  planting  with  Potatoes  next  year  may  be  occupied  with  any  de- 
scription of  vegetable  crop  excepting  "roots;"  but  for  alternating  with 
Potatoes  a  oer^  crop  would  be  preferable,  such  as  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats. 
The  pert  required  for  growing  Potatoes  next  year  should  be  manured  in 
autuum  and  then  ploughed  or  dug-iu.  In  March,  or  so  soon  as  the  soil  is 
in  good  working  order,  cross-plough  or  drag  and  dress  with  lime  at  the  rata 
of  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  and  harrow  lightly.  No  manure  to  be  given  at 
the  time  of  planting ;  and  as  the  ground  has  long  been  under  Potatoes,  it  is 
probable  that  a  dressing  of  lime  only  without  the  manure  would  improve  ^ 
the  quality  of  the  tubers. 

PRUNING  Shrubs  (/dewi).— This  is  the  worst  time  of  the  j'ear  for  cut- 
ting back  overgrown  evergreens  or  other  description  of  shrubs.  Any  ijrr^r^- 
larities  of  growth  may  be  cut-in  now,  but  not  so  as  to  denude  the  plants  of 
too  much  foliage.  Defer  the  cutting-back  tmtil  the  close  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  and  even  then  if  the  shrubs  are  old  and  mnch  over- 
grown it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  break  satisfactorily  from  the  old  wood. 

British  Plants  (Sirfntofi).— The  following  list  will  perhaps  meet  your 
requirements  :— Achillea  Millefolium  rosea,  A.  tomentoea,  A.  Ptarmica  flore- 
pleno ;  Aconitum  Napellus,  Acorns  Calamus,  Agrimonia  Supatoria,  Ajuga 
reptans,  Alchemilla  lUpina,  Anchusa  ochroleuca,  Anemone  nemorosa  florc- 
pleno,  A.  Pulsatilla,  Antirrhinum  majus,  Aquilegla  vulgaris,  Arenaria  lari- 
cifolia,  A.  vema,  Armeria  maritima,  Asarum  europeeum,  Aspenila  odorafca, 
Betonica  officinalis,  Caltha  palustris  flore-pleno,  Campanula  glomerata  and 
var.  alba,  C.  hitifolia  and  var.  alba,  C.  patula,  C.  Rapunculus,  C.  rotundifolia 
and  var.  alba,  C.  Trachelium  and  var.  alba,  Cardamine  pratensis,  and  double 
purple  and  white  vars.,  Cheiranthus  fruticulosus,  Cdchicum  autumnido  and 
var.  fiore-pleno,  Convidlaria  majalis,  Corydalis  lutea,  Cypripedium  calceolnsy 
Dactylls  glomerata  elegantissima,  Dianthus  cssius,  D.  deltoides,  Epilobinm 
angustifolinm,  E.  hirsutnm,  Epimedlum  alpiuum,  Erigeron  alpinus,  Fragaria 
vesca  fol.  var.,  Fritillaria  meleagris,  Gahmthus  nivaUs,  Gentiana  acaulis, 
G.  vema.  Geranium  lancastriense,  G.  pratense  and  vars.  double  blue  and 
white,  G.  sanguineum,  Hepatica  triloba,  Hypericum  oalyclnum,  Lathyrus 
latifolius.  L.  pratensis,  Lotus  oomiculatus,  Lychnis  diuma  plena,  L.  Flos- 
cuculi  plena,  L.  Viscaria  plena,  Lyslmachla  nummularia,  Lythrum  Salicaria, 
Myosotis  palustris,  M.  sylvatica,  Orobus  niger,  Primula  acaulis  and  many 
vars.,  P.  elatior,  P.  farinosa,  P.  scotka,  P.  veris,  Prunella  vulgaris  laduiata, 
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Pnlmonaria  ofllcinalis  and  var.  alba,  Pyrethram  partheninm  vare,  lloro-pleno 

and  anrBoin,  Fyrola  media,  P.  rotimdifolia,  Rammcnlus  acrlB  plenus.  Salvia 

pratensifl,  Soxifraga  aizoides,  S.  oespitosa,  S.  cemua,  a  decipiens,  8.  denn- 

date,  8.  elongella,  S.  elegans,  S.  Geum,  S.  granulata  and  double  yarietj, 

S.  Hiicahis»  S.  hirta,  S.  hirsuta,  S.  hypnoides,  S.  iacurvifolla,  S.  Uetevlrens, 

S.  leptophylla,  S.  musooides,  S.  nlralis,  S.  oppositifolia,  S.  platypetala,  S.  atel- 

laris,  S.  umbrosa,  Scrophularia  nodosa  variegata,  Sedum  acre,  8.  albescens, 

fi.  albom,  8.  uiglicum,  S.  dasyphyllnm,  S.  Forsteriannm,  8.  glancnm,  8.  mi- 

cranthom,  8.  oblongtim,  8.  reliexmn,  S.  rhodiola,  6.  rupestre,  8.  aexangolare, 

S.  Tetepliinm,  8.  Tllloenm,  Semperviyum  tectoram,  8ilene  acaulis  and  var. 

alba,  8.  maritimaand  var.  flor&-pleno,  Solidago  virgaurea,  Spinea  Filfpendola 

and  Tar.  plena,  8.  XJlmaria,  8tatice  blnervosa,  S.  nana,  S.  rariflora,  8.  letlcn- 

lata,  SteIIaiiaHolo8tea,Stipapennata,  Symphytum  officinale  fol.var.,  8.tube- 

Toram,  Tanaoetnm  rulgare  crispum,  Teucrlum    Chanuedrys,   Tbalictrnm 

alpinnm,  T.  minus,  Thjrmus  citoiodorus   anzeo-marginatus,  T.  Serpyllum 

Tariegatis,  Trifolium  repena  pentaphyllum,  Trolliua   europoeus,  TuffiUago 

Paifua  f oliia  variegatis,  Yerbaacum  nigrum,  Ycronica  ChamflBdrya,  V.  hybrida, 

V.  spicata,  Vlnca  major,  and  Y.  minor.  Many  are  in  culUyation.  For  height, 

time  of  flowering,  and  colour  consult  a  catalogue. 

IlTSSCT  (/.  Weaver). — ^We  cannot  name  any  inaoct  unless  we  see  a  speci- 
men. 

NAHE  OF  Pbuit  (J,  if.).— Duncan. 

JSaxes  op  Plants  (Z.  TT.).— l,  Adiantum  pubescens ;  2,  Panlcum  varie- 
gatcun ;  3,  Pteris  aerrulata ;  4,  Pittonia  aiigyroneura.  (/Jct.  £,  C.).— Fuchsia 
coocinea.    (/.  S.  £.}. — ^Acer  N^^undo  varlegata. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON.  AND  BEE  CHRONICLE. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WINTER  TARES  OR 

VETCHES. 

TJpoy  certain  soils  winter  vetches  are  an  important  fodder 
crop,  and  they  may  be  styled  a  preparatory  crop  in  the  rotation 
^opted  upon  different  soils.    The  cultivation  may  be  considered 
comparatively  trivial  and  inexpensive.    Under  ordinary  farming 
few  fanners  ever  think  of  doing  anything  for  them  except  merely 
ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing,  rolling,  &c.  j  but  upon  the  home 
farm  where  winter  vetches  are  to  be  grown,  and  if  not  in  high 
condition,  manure  should  be  applied.    The  land  should  be  quite 
clean  before  ploughing  and  sowing,  for  if  only  a  few  bunches  of 
couch  grass  or  docks  appear  they  should  be  forked  out  by  hand, 
and  thus  save  the  extra  horse  labour.    In  the  event  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  couch  being  in  the  soil  a  short  fallow  will 
be  necessary,  the  best  plan  being  to  rafter  or  half -plough  the 
land  and  then  scarify  across  the  rafters,  which  will  lift  out  the 
couch  and  enable  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  usual  process  of 
^^^^guigf  harrowing,  and  rolling.     The  best  implemei^t  of  the 
drag  kind  we  have  seen  is  that  recently  invented  and  manu. 
iactnre^  by  Howards  of  Bedford,  and  named  the  improved  self- 
lifting  irag-harrow,  with  bud  tines  covering  4^  feet  of  ground. 
This  is  an  admirable  implement,  and  upon  all  land  after  plough- 
ing and  undergoing  the  fallow  process  it  is  calculated  to  super- 
sede  all  other  drags  or  scarifers  on  account  of  its  easy  draught 
and  effective  working.    No  home  farm  should  be  without  it,  as 
it  is  useful  for  many  purposes  in  ordinary  cultivation. 

Vetches  may  be  drilled  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the 

seed  better,  and  it  is  usual  to  sow  two  bushels  of  vetches  and 

one  bushel  of  rye  per  acre  upon  that  portion  which  is  intended 

for  the  earliest  use,  whether  for  sheep-feeding  or  for  cutting-up 

t,o  feed  horses,  cattle,  <kc.    The  portion  required  for  second  early 

purposes  may  be  seeded  with  the  same  quantity  of  vetches  with 

one  bushel  of  winter  oats  per  acre.     The  portion  requic^  for 

the  latest  use  should  have,  in  addition  to  the  same  quantity  of 

vetches,  one  bushel  per  acre  of  White  Tartarian  oats,  for  this 

kind  of  oat  will  bear  the  weather  of  an  average  winter ;  and  as 

tkey  are  the  latest  sort  with  which  we  are  acquainted  they 

will  remain  iif  good  condition  for  cattle  as  long  as  the  vetches 

are  available.      The  object  of  sowing  corn  with  the  vetches  is 

for  the  purpose  not  only  of  protecting  them  during  the  winter 

months,  but  also  to  hold  them  up  from  off  the  ground,  in  which 

case  there  is  not  so  much  waste  when  fed  off  by  sheep,  and  the 

vetches  retain  their  soiling  value  longer  for  cattle  and  horses.  We 

are  aware  that  upon  some  light  land  hill  farms  sowing  com  with 

the  vetches  is  objected  to  j  but  there  is  no  objection  we  have  ever 

beard  of  when  sown  upon  loamy  or  mixed  soils.    It  is  said,  and 

perhaps  with  some  truth,  that  upon  certain  poor  and  light  soils  the 


growth  of  cereals  in  connection  with  a  pulse  crop  interferes  with 
the  well-doing  of  the  com  crops  which  follow.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  far  more  serious  objection  to  vetches  when  gjrown  upon 
either  chalk  hill  land  or  light  gravels,  and  we  have  often  heard 
it  designated  as  poison  to  the  succeeding  crops,  although  the 
vetches  may  have  been  fed-off  by  sheep  eating  oilcake  at  the 
same  time.  We  have  always  thought  that  the  mischief  arises 
from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  vetches  root  in  the  land,  and 
have  often  observed  the  numerous  and  minute  white  rootlets  that 
completely  intersect  the  soil  whereon  vetches  have  grown.  From 
this  circumstance  it  is  that  upon  light  gravelly,  chalky,  or  sandy 
land,  the  soil  which  was  already  too  light  and  porous  is  made 
still  more  so  by  the  decaying  fibrous  roots  of  the  vetches,  and 
this  is  in  some  of  our  driest  seasons  fatal  to  the  root  crops  which 
follow. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture,  because  our 
experience  has  shown  us  that  upon  heavy  land  this  peculiar 
rooting  of  the  vetches  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  clay  or  strong 
soils.  The  rootlets  of  the  vetches  search  the  soil  in  every  direc- 
tion and  make  ic  pervious  to  air  and  water  after  the  decay  of 
the  roots,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  vetches  are  recom- 
mended as  a  double  crop  with  beans,  the  former  intersecting 
the  soil  with  surface  roots,  whereas  the  latter  dive  down  into 
the  subsoil  with  a  single  taproot.  In  this  way  a  capital  pre- 
paratory or  fallow  crop  is  produced,  not  only  valuable  in  its  own 
produce,  but  providing  for  the  succeeding  wheat  or  barley  crop 
in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner.  The  sowing  of 
vetches  upon  strong  soUs  raises  an  important  question,  it  being 
the  only  way  in  which  sheep  can  be  profitably  and  advantageously 
fed  on  the  fallow  break.  Upon  light  and  dry  soils  we  can  grow 
capital  roots  to  be  fed-off  by  sheep  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
months;  but  upon  strong  fiat-lying  land  this  cannot  be  done, 
for  upon  such  land  at  such  a  time  of  year  the  tread  of  the  sheep 
would  be  positively  injurious,  whereas  upon  the  light  soils  it  is 
the  best  known  provision  for  cereal  produce. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  advantages  of  vetches  fed-off  in  the 
summer  months,  so  that  as  fast  as  the  land  is  cleared  it  may  be 
resown  with  mustard,  the  value  of  which  is,  that  it  may  be  either 
fed  with  sheep,  or,  if  the  season  is  too  wet  for  folding,  the  crop 
may  be  ploughed  under  as  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat.  We 
have  often  seen  a  crop  of  mustard  as  high  or  higher  than  the 
hurdles,  so  completely  buried  in  the  act  of  ploughing,  that  to  a 
common  observer  it  would  not  be  known  a  green  crop  had  been 
grown  thereon.  This  is  done  best  by  the  use  of  the  skim  coulter 
^  ith  a  short  chain  and  iron  weight  attached  to  the  plough,  which 
drags  the  green  crop  down  and  buries  it  so  entirely  as  to  resemble 
a  fallow.  Thus  with  vetches  fed-off  and  mustard  succeeding 
either  fed  by  sheep  or  buried,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  pre- 
parations known  for  wheat  upon  strong  land  j  and  when  the  sheep 
have  eaten  cake  whilst  feeding  no  further  manuring  is  required, 
and  the  land  may  then  be  ridged-up  and  sown  at  the  first  and 
earliest  opportunity,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
full  crop  of  wheat  upon  strong  and  difficult  tillage  land. 

Vetches  are  sometimes  sown  as  a  crop  to  be  harvested.  We, 
however,  cannot  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  the  home 
farmer,  for  notwithstanding  the  crop  itself  often  proves  valuable, 
and  although  the  land  would  be  kind  and  mellow  after  the  crop 
has  been  harvested,  yet  it  is  an  exhausting  crop  as  regards  the 
manure  question,  and  the  haulm  of  vetches  is  rarely  obtained  in 
such  condition  as  to  make  it  of  consequence  as  cattle  fodder.  In 
this  latter  respect  it  will  not  bear  comparison  with  a  crop  of  peas, 
especially  if  an  early  sort  is  selected,  for  it  is  somewhat  against 
seeding  vetches  that  the  harvest  is  usually  later.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  winter  vetches  are  often  dear,  sometimes 
from  10*.  to  12a.  per  bushel,  at  which  price  they  pay  well  for 
growing.  The  pulse  or  grain  of  vetches  ia  of  good  feeding  value 
for  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs,  and  in  their  composition  and  feeding 
properties  they  very  much  resemble  lentils,  which  contain  a  large 
amount  of  flesh-forming  materials.  In  the  event  of  a  wet  harvest, 
if  the  vetches  were  injured  for  seeding  purposes  they  would  still 
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haTe  » large  feeding  yalue,  for  we  haye  known  them  when  cheap 
purchased  for  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  and  mixed  with  linseed 
cake.  Both  vetches  and  cake,  however,  should  be  reduced  to  meal, 
and  in  feeding  it  is  then  best  and  most  conveniently  mixed  with 
cnt  roots  without  anj  waste. 

Sometimes  where  winter  vetches  are  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting-u^  for  cows  as  a  soiling  crop  only,  and  a  succession  of 
food  required,  Italian  rye  grass  is  often  sown  in  the  vetches,  and 
when  the  vetches  and  rye  are  drilled  at  9  inches  it  offers  a  good 
opportunity  for  sowing  the  Italian  grass  in  the  early  spring,  and 
horse-hoeing  the  land  between  the  rows  with  narrow  hoes  to  bury 
the  seed.  This  is  a  plan  more  approved  than  sowing  Italian  grass 
with  summer  tares,  because  they  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  a 
blight  called  red  rust  than  winter  vetches.  It  is,  in  fact,  very 
rare  to  see  a  crop  of  winter  vetches  suffer  from  blight,  especially 
when  lye  or  oats  are  sown  with  them  as  above  directed,  for  it 
protects  them  and  shelters  them  from  the  effect  of  blighting 
winds.  We  find  many  hill  farmers  dissatisfied  with  the  growth 
of  vetches,  and  only  grow  them  for  the  want  of  a  substitute,  as 
they  are  so  much  approved  as  food  for  young  lambs,  having  a 
change  of  saintfoin  once  a  day.  But  we  can  with  great  confidence 
recommend  a  rotation  for  summer  feeding  without  the  vetches — 
viz.,  first  rye,  then  trifolium  three  sorts,  and  some  also  spring- 
sown  to  be  followed  by  turnips,  and  upon  aU  these  green  crops 
mangolds  may  be  used  and  preserved  during  winter  and  spring  on 
purpose  to  assist  the  lambs  whilst  feeding  on  these  crops,  and 
saintfoin  to  the  exclusion  of  winter  vetches  entirely,  without  de- 
teriorating the  preparation  of  turnips. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour. — In  order  that  this  may  be  set  out  in  due  course 
it  is  necessarj^  that  the  rotation  of  cropping  upon  the  home  farm 
should  be  decided  on,  the  sooner  the  better,  as  nearly  as  circum« 
stances  will  permit.  The  most  general  rotation  is  the  four-course 
— ^viz.,  first,  roots  ;  second,  Lent  corn  or  spring  wheat ;  third,  clover 
or  gnoses  ;  fourth,  wheat.  This  is  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
a  sort  of  customary  rotation  upon  light  kind  soils,  and  it  is  very 
simple  and  comparatively  easy  to  carry  out  if  the  manager  under- 
stands the  ordinary  practical  working  and  stocking  of  the  land. 
But  we  cannot  recommend  this  course  of  cropping  upon  a  farm  of 
really  good  land,  which  will  bear  a  much  severer  course  and  yield 
more  profit ;  but  to  those  who  are  rather  inexperienced  the  four* 
coarse  rotation  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  the  easy  conducting 
of  a  farm.  When  once  it  is  decided  what  rotation  shall  be  pursued 
the  work  should  now  be  laid  out  for  the  horses,  and  immediately 
after  the  harvest  is  complete.  We  will,  thei«fore,  consider  the 
fonr-course  system  to  have  been  decided  on.  In  this  case  the 
first  work  will  be,  if  any  portion  of  the  land  coming  in  for  roots 
is  foul  with  conch  grass,  to  at  once  commence  a  course  of  autumn 
cultivation,  and,  if  steam  power  is  available  upon  the  farm  or  can 
be  obtained  by  hire,  to  immediately  begin  the  working  of  the 
land.  Whether  horse  power  or  steam  power  is  used  avoid  by  all 
means,  when  there  is  much  couch  grass,  ploughing  the  land  ;  but 
instead  of  ploughing  to  scarify  and  break  up  the  ground  both 
lengthways  and  crossways  a  few  inchee  in  depth.  In  the  event 
of  sufficient  horse  labour  being  attached  to  the  farm  the  dragging, 
harrowing,  rolling,  &c.,  should  proceed  immediately  after  the 
scarifier,  and  as  soon  as  the  grass,  Ac,  is  brought  to  the  surface. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  bum  the  gxass  and  weeds  as  soon  as  it 
is  quite  free  of  the  earth.  This  is  a  question  of  dry  weather.  We 
therefore  prefer  to  diminish  the  labour  of  preparing  the  couch  for 
burning  by  carting  it  away  at  once,  although  a  portion  of  earth 
may  be  attached,  and  this  may  be  done  independent  of  the  dry 
weather  requisite  for  burning.  If  drawn  lo  a  heap  when  it  becomes 
rotten  it  makes  good  manure  for  meadow  land,  and  also  a  valuable 
article  upon  the  farm  for  various  purposes,  such  as  placing  at  the 
bottom  of  pigsties,  cattle  pens,  Ac.  Without  being  heaped  at  all, 
it  may  be  drawn  direct  from  the  field  and  laid  otit  upon  any 
meadow  or  pasture  land  which  has  been  closely  fed,  and  if  spread 
directly  and  after  a  short  time  chain-harrowed  it  will  sink  into 
the  land  and  improve  the  herbage  immensely.  We  have  often 
tried  it  in  comparison  with  farmyard  dung,  and  found  it  quite 
equal  in  produce  of  grass,  and  superior  in  improving  the  quality 
of  the  herbage. 

After  the  grass  has  been  carted  away  the  land  may  remain  to 
be  deeply  ploughed  after  the  wheat  season  is  over,  and  fallowed 
for  roots  in  the  spring.  Any  portion  of  the  roots  lain  which  is 
quite  clean  should  at  once  be  seeded  with  trifolium  on  the  com 
stubble  and  dragged  in,  chain -harrowed,  and  left  rolled.  The 
seed  required  will  be  not  less  than  20  lbs.  per  acre,  and  three  sorts 
for  a  succession  may  be  sown.  Rye  for  early  sheep  food  or  cut- 
ting up  for  cattle  should  now  be  sown,  but  the  land  should  be 
ploughed,  and  a  dressing  of  1^  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  may  be 
applied  with  the  best  results.  It  will  bring  the  rye  very  forward, 
and  the  manure  not  used  up  by  the  rye  will  be  available  for  the 
succeeding  root  crop.  The  next  crop  generally  sown  for  a  fodder 
crop  is  winter  vetches,  but  these  need  not  have  any  manure 
applied  as  they  may  receive  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  if  it  is 
requisite  to  force  them  on  early. 

Hand  Labour  will  still  be  various,  for  it  will  be  quite  neoessaiy 


in  many  cases  to  give  the  mangold  crop  another  hand-hoeing,  and 
in  case  of  showery  weather  continuing  we  like  to  pick  up  the 
weeds  and  heap  Uiem  in  the  field  by  women  or  boys,  to  be  carted 
away  when  the  roots  are  cleared  in  the  same  way  the  Swedes  and 
common  turnips  will  require  to  be  treated.  In  many  cases  during 
the  harvest  and  the  delay  caused  by  heavy  storms  it  has  been 
quite  impossible  to  do  the  work  necessary  for  root  culture  at  the 
proper  time. 

Hedge-trimming,  too,  must  be  done,  for  this  work  is  often  oa- 
layed  until  the  com  crops  are  cleared,  and  where  the  hedges  con- 
sist of  whitethorns  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  We  always 
prefer  the  early  part  of  July  for  this  work;  tf  delayed  until 
autumn  the  wood  becomes  hard  and  difficult  to  trim  so  closely  a» 
is  really  requisite.  When  fences  are  comj^osed  chiefly  of  high 
wide  banks  growing  wood  of  various  kinds  it  is  not  so  importaai, 
but  these  should  be  done  before  Michaelmas :  and  where  they  are 
not  required  as  fencing  against  homed  cattle  the  wood  may  all 
be  cut  close  to  the  bank,  so  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the 
grass  and  weeds,  together  with  the  young  shoots  of  wood,  may  all 
be  cut  together,  and  furnish  good  food  for  cattle  and  pigs. 

FAMOUS  POULTRY  YARDS.— No.  2. 

COMBB  ST.  NICHOLAS  VIOABAOB  (RBV.  HANB  P.  HAMILTOK). 

{Cantinved  frcm  page  197.) 

Wb  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  Mr.  Hamilton's  chicken 
house.  It  is  a  magnificent  stmcture,  resting  against  a  stone  wall 
that  forms  its  back ;  the  front  is  entirely  of  glass  lights  like  a 
greenhouse  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back  too  is  of  glass,  for  it  rises 
higher  than  the  wall.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  sliding  windows  in 
both  front  and  back.  The  roof  is  tiled,  but  lined  undemeath  with 
felt  to  keep  it  warm.  The  whole  building  is  75  feet  long  and  12 
broad,  and  is  divided  into  five  compartments.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  should  Mr.  Hamilton  tire  of  the  poultrv  fancy  it  may  be 
easily  adapted  to  horticultural  purposes.  The  floor  is  drV— a 
perfect  run  for  early  chickens.  Yet  let  us  not  be  mistaken: 
though  we  have  never  ourselves  had  such  a  model  house  for  early 
broods  we  once  watched  the  growth  of  chickens  in  a  similar  one 
of  a  friend,  and  observed  that  they  require  to  be  moved  when  six 
or  eight  weeks  old  to  less  luxurious  abodes  or  they  outgfrow  their 
strength.  At  present  it  is  put  to  an  excellent  purpose.  Various 
fine  Brahma  and  Dorking  hens  were  sitting  on  the  ground,  among 
them  one  Brahma  with  wonderful  pencilling ;  hens  left  thus  to 
amuse  themselves  moult  early  and  well,  ^ch  of  the  five  com- 
partments opens  into  a  separate  spacious  orchard  run  sloping 
southwards,  hurdling  and  wire  netting  divide  them.  In  one  of 
these  were  by  far  the  best  Dark  Brahma  pullets  we  have  seen  of 
late ;  lovely  Silver-Grey  birds  in  perfect  condition,  not  of  the 
weedy  form  we  generally  see  with  fine  pencilling,  but  large,  deep- 
bodied  and  heavily  feathered. 

Hence  we  somewhat  retraced  our  steps,  and  passed  down  a 
pretty  path  leading  thi'ough  a  shrubbery  from  the  vicarage  to  the 
church.  On  the  left  was  a  gate,  and  through  this  seven  charmine 
runs  quaintly  irregular  in  shape,  most  of  them  well  sheltered 
with  shrubs  and  low-growing  wood.  The  sheds  are  thatched  and 
some  of  them  very  rustic ;  several  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  access 
to  more  than  one  ran  :  this  struck  us  as  being  a  great  merit  of 
Ml-.  Hamilton's  arrangements,  that  from  so  many  of  the  houses  the 
biids  can  be  turned  out  into  one  run  while  another  is  freshening. 
We  peeped  into  one  shed  untenanted  by  birds,  where  was  a  pretty- 
sight,  an  intelligent-looking  CoUey  surrounded  by  her  family. 
In  another  run  was  a  late  Dark  Brahma  cock  of  last  ^ear,  a 
splendid  fellow  for  which  we  augur  many  prize  cards  in  the 
season.  We  have  always  had  great  faith  in  tke  worth  of  some 
late  chickens  allowed  to  ran  at  ease  for  a  year  or  more.  The  last 
two  runs  have  no  sheds  at  all,  but  veritable  houses.  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  ingeniously  adapted  two  old-fMhioned  thatched  cottages  for 
poultry  below  and  Canaries  above.  In  one  of  the  runs  connected 
with  them  were  four  grand  Dark  Dorking  hens,  in  the  other  a  Dark. 
Brahma  cock  of  the  Ansdell  strain  and  a  mixed  troop  of  chickens^ 
chiefly  Dark  Brahmas.  The  first  part  of  the  house  we  entered 
had  apparently  once  been  a  bam ;  on  one  side  are  a  row  of  exhibi* 
tion  pens,  and  undemeath  them  a  row  of  larger  pens  for  moulting 
birds ;  along  the  beams  are  nailed  many  cards  the  signs  of  cups 
and  prizes.  The  lower  room  of  one  cottage  is  devoted  to  sitting 
hens,  that  of  the  next  is  a  roosting  house.  We  scaled  the  queer 
old  stairs,  and  there  in  perfect  luxury  were  some  wonderful 
Belgian  Canaries.  All  live  stock  in  the  establishment  is  highly 
bred,  and  here  we  saw  some  of  the  best  birds  that  Mr.  ECamilton 
could  procure  in  Antwerp.  They  seemed  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  quiet  of  their  cottages,  and  we  must  say  we  at  once  longed  to 
bring  cottages  into  use  for  our  feathered  collection.  But  we  most 
pass  on.  Back  through  these  sheltered  runs,  we  cross  the  church 
path  and  emerge  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  orchard  runs  before 
described  ;  with  them  on  our  right  hand  we  pass  along  a  smooth 
grass  lawn  at  the  bottom  of  the  orchard,  untenanted  by  birds  at 
present  and  devoted  to  archery.  Here  behold  the  quaintest  of  all 
poultry  houses,  a  disused  omnibus  I  after  many  a  jolt  at  last 
quietly  grounded  and  well  felted  above,  and  a  comfortable  quarter 
it  looked. 
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Beyond  tlie  aTcherj  ground  is  another  pretty  field,  which  from 
being  a  steep  hillside  has  been  formed  with  infinite  labour  into  a 
TOW  of  tennis  courts  with  broad  ^rass  terrace  abore  for  spectators. 
But  we  haTe  by  no  means  done  with  the  poultxy  runs.  We  must 
start  again  from  the  chickens*  runs  under  the  apple  trees ;  these,  as 
we  said,  run  downwards  from  the  model  houses,  but  they  do  not  take 
np  all  the  orchard.  We  pass  on  to  some  farm  buildings  and 
piggeries,  and  come  to  more  orchard  runs  backed  like  the  others 
by  the  wall  and  sloping  down  from  their  houses ;  in  one  are  a 
troop  of  growing  Brahma  chickens,  in  another  a  grand  cock  of  the 
now  scattered  Wright  strain,  a  noble  bird  of  the  true  Brahma  as 
distinguished  from  the  Cochin  type.  At  the  end  is  a  hedge  such 
as  alone  one  sees  in  or  near  DeTonshire,  and  another  diyid^  house 
^Tes  exit  either  to  the  orchard  or  the  ground  beyond.  So  many 
^rere  the  runs  we  saw,  so  intricate  their  geography,  that  we  must 
be  pardoned  if  we  do  not  describe  them  graphically  and  in  order. 
Next  we  passed  through  a  kitchen  garden,  at  one  end  of  which 
Dark  Brahma  cockerels  were  running  under  the  gooseberry  trees, 
thence  through  another  double  house,  the  further  part  of  wMch 
opens  out  into  a  downy  field,  we  fancy  not  long  enclosed,  and  some- 
what like  moorland.  On  the  left  were  more  nice  sloping  yards 
planted  with  conifers  to  giye  shelter  from  the  wmds ;  we  specially 
remember  that  one  was  tenanted  by  adult  moulting  Dark  Dorkings, 
another  by  fine  Brahma  hens,  another  by  a  Brahma  cock,  showing 
high  breeding  in  his  small  head,  but  more  Cochin-like,  in  form 
than  the  one  we  had  before  seen.  Far  on  in  the  field  we  came  to  a 
perfect  thicket  of  bracken  and  low-growing  trees,  deep  among 
-which  was  a  moveable  house  where  young  chickens  roost  and  roam 
at  complete  liberty. 

Betuming  from  the  field  we  were  greatly  amused  with  one  house 
on  the  higher  ground,  where  the  slope  was  so  rapid  that  its 
occupants  have  to  reacn  it  by  steps  and  sleep  on  the  first  floor. 
Hence  through  a  kitchen  garden  we  regained  the  top  of  the 
pleasure  ground.  Even  now  we  had  not  seen  all,  but  kept  coming 
upon  favoured  little  families,  now  some  late  chickens  cooped  under 
apreading  trees ;  now  a  pen  of  Black  Bantams,  the  cock  of  which 
was  remarkable  for  his  round  pure  white  lobes,  with  a  snug  abode 
in  a  comer  of  the  shrubbery. 

We  fear  we  have  done  but  scant  justice  to  yards  which,  from 
their  position  are  unique  and  difficult  of  description.  The 
feathered  tribe  are  not  the  only  high-clase  stock ;  CoUey  do^ 
abound,  we  are  afraid  to  say  how  many.  One  might  from  all  this 
fancy  that  the  recreations  of  life  were  the  chief  tnings  thought  of 
at  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  but  it  is  far  otherwise,  and  much  more 
there  is  to  see  and  to  remember — a  fine  church  in  complete  order, 
a  large  and  well-filled  school  systematically  worked  on  modem 
principles.  Here  we  were  kindly  allowed  to  pass  an  interesting 
hour  or  two.  and  to  test  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  children 
are  edncatea  up  to  the  high  standards  of  that  exactin^^  body  the 
Council  of  Education.  Later  a  visit  to  a  famed  neighbouring 
poultiy  yard  came  into  our  pleasant  visit,  but  we  must  not  fore- 
stall some  notes  on  it  in  a  future  article.  There  is  a  strange 
consolation  to  many  people  in  hearing  of  others'  misfortunes  which 
resemble  their  own.  Those  who  have  found  this  season  a  bad  one 
for  early  chickens  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  Kr.  Hamilton 
has  found  it  the  same,  hence  we  do  not  expect  to  see  many  of  his 
young  stock  in  the  prize  pens  of  the  earlier  shows,  though  we 
prophesy  the  highest  honours  for  them  at  the  great  winter 
meetings.  No  money  or  trouble  has  been  spared  to  form  fine 
strains  with  the  best  blood  proctlrable ;  success  is  sure  in  time  to 
reward  such  labour  and  expenditure. — C. 

BATH  POULTRY  AND   PIGEON  SHOW. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  have  this  year  nothing 
but  good  words  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Bath  Show.  Manage- 
ment good,  and  nothing,  as  formerly,  vexing  or  exorbitant  in  the 
vay  of  entrance  charges.  No  one  could  grudge  a  shilling  to  see 
the  best  fruit  and  fiower  show  in  the  West  of  England  (I  put  pur- 
posely frait  first,  as  it  is  a  West  of  England  speciality),  and  Bath 
draws  upon  Wells,  Somerset,  and  even  far  Devon.  Bat  if  to  see 
such  a  show  for  1«.,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  be  charged  only 
6<i.  extra  to  see  what  is  now  also  the  best  poultry.  Pigeon,  and 
cage-bird  Show  in  the  West  of  England  now  that,  alas  \  Bristol 
fihow  is  no  more.  I  had  also  a  capital  catalogue  handed  to  me 
for  Sd.  I  Hark  to  that^  ye  committees  wl^o  charge  6d.  and  up- 
wards for  your  not  better  printed  nor  arranged  catalogues. 

The  Show  contained  hard  upon  twelve  hundred  entries,  and  the 
arrangements  were  as  before — ^poultry  in  the  centre  of  what  I 
believe  is  the  playground  of  the  Sidney  College  boys,  cage  birds 
in  sort  of  permanent  sheds  around,  and  Babbits  also  around.  I 
must  notice  that  the  numbering  of  the  pens  was  much  better  than 
in  former  years. 

The  Bath  Committee  had,  as  beginners,  much  to  learn,  and  they 
have  learnt  it.  Dorkings. — ^The  Jndgel  seems  to  have  been  ruled 
by  the  size  of  the  birds  principally.  This  was  particularly  shown 
in  re^ird  to  the  pullets,  which  indeed  were  very  superior  to  the 
cockerels,  though  the  cup  cockerel  (Taylor's)  was  a  noble  bird. 
The  Any  other  variety  Dorkings  showed  very  plainly  that  Silver- 
Greys,  tne  prettiest  oi  all  Dorkings,  are  again  coming  into  favour, 


and  all  the  prizes  went  to  them.  Oochint, — Cinnamon.  BufE,  Part- 
ridge, all  shown  together.  The  last-named,  as  to  cockerels,  were 
very  poor,  excepting  Lady  Gwydyr's  prize  bird,  which  is  very 
good  m  leg  feathering.  The  third-prize  Partridge  pullet  was  par- 
ticularly well  pencilled  on  the  breast.  With  these  exceptions 
the  Buffs  were  far  ahead.  Among  Any  other  coloured  Cochin 
cockerels  Mrs.  Lang  was  first  with  capital  White,  beating  Lady 
Gwydyr's  Black,  which,  good  in  colour,  is  bad  in  form ;  third-piize 
a  White,  and  good  in  form.  In  Dark  Brahmaa  the  classes  were 
heavy  and  the  pullets  very  superior :  first  pullet  (Kendriok)  was 
exquisite  in  colour.  But  among  the  Light  Brahmas  was  not  only 
the  best  Brahma,  but  the  gem  of  the  whole  Show — ^I  mean  the 
cup  pullet  (Mr.  Percival's).  Such  a  bird  is  rare  indeed  to  see,  so 
perfect  in  form  and  feather.  The  Game  showed  their  sinewy  legs 
and  splendid  symmetry  under  the  disadvantage  of  warm  weather, 
for  a  Game  fowl  is  the  bird  for  winter.  The  cup  cock  (Lyons)  a 
Black  Bed  of  great  merit.  The  Hamburghs  were  few  indeed. 
Pencilled  classes  poor?  Spangled  better,  especially  the  Silvers; 
Blacks,  though  few.  were  very  good.  First  cockerel  excellent, 
as  was  the  first  pullet,  she  a  very  great  little  beauty.  Spaniih 
must  wait  a  few  months.  The  White  LeghomSf  shown  cockerel 
and  pullet,  made  a  good  and  numerous  entry,  while  the  Brown 
were  worthless,  and  only  one  prize  given — a  second ;  others  with- 
held and  properly.  The  French  classes  singularly  numerous, 
Houdans  vastly  predominating.  Silkies  an  even  but  not  larve  lot. 
Any  other  vanety  brought  to  the  pleased  gaze  of  the  visitor  a 
capital  lot  of  variously  feathered  birds.  A  good  Malay,  quite  bisr 
and  ugly  enough  to  be  satisfactory;  good  Andalusians,  and 
pleasant  Black  Polands  were  the  pnze  birds  in  order  as  named 
among  the  cockerels,  the  puUeti  quite  equal  and  even  better. 
Game  Bantams  in  advance,  while  Mr.  Tearle's  Silver  Sebrights  are 
among  the  best  ever  shown. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  fine,  Bouens  finer.  Waterfowl  of  various 
kindis  pleasmg.    N.B. — I  did  not  see  one  black  Duck. 

The  Local  classes  revealed  a  good  deal  of  local  merit.  These 
are  classes  which  I  wholly  approve  as  suited  to  be^ners,  and 
very  likely  to  encourage  them  to  "  go  in  and  win "  m  the  open 
classes  presently. 

Pigeans.—Theae  began  with  classes  of  Carriers  of  extraordinary 
merit,  the  cup  cock  (Chandler's),  a  Black  of  good  head  and  shape, 
even  beating  Mr.  Baker's  birds.  Pouters,  formerly  so  few  at 
English  shows,  were  strong.  First  a  White  cock  (Byford's)  of 
good  length  of  feather  and  limb,  with,  for  a  White,  a  good  crop, 
followed  by  another  good  White  (Lang's),  and  third  Blue  (Mrs. 
Holmes).  As  to  hens,  a  beautiful  Blue  (Baker's)  took  the  cn^ 
well  followed  by  many  meritorious  birds.  The  Barbs. — ^First  and 
cup  (Baker)  a  young  and  capital  bird  in  beautiful  feather ;  second 
the  same  name  and  very  good.  Short-faced  Tumblers. — ^First 
Agate,  second  Almond,  third  Almond— all  Baker's.  Long-faoed 
Tumblers.— I  think  I  saw  that  the  Judge  was  determined  that 
only  proper  long-faced  birds  should  win,  and  not  crosses  with  their 
shorter-faoed  brethren.  First  a  capital  Bed  Bald,  clean-legged 
and  clean-cut ;  second  a  Muffed  Tumbler,  third  a  Bed  Mottle. 
601 A  (Chandler)  a  good  Bed  Mottle  that  only  had  a  "  commended  ** 
to  its  pen.  Dragoons.— Blue  and  Silver  choice  and  clean.  Other 
varieties.— First  a  good  Grizzle,  second  a  Yellow,  third  a  Chequer. 
The  Dragoons  were  wonderfully  well  judged.  Antwerpe,  fancy 
and  useful,  heavy  entries  of  both  varieties.  Owls  (English).- First 
Silver,  and  very  good.  Turbits— now  very  fashionable,  and  no 
wonder,  for  they  are  among  the  truly  b^utiful  Pigeons— had 
capital  classes.  I  particularly  admired  No.  711,  second  prize,  an 
intense  black.  The  Fantails  were  not  considered,  except  as  to 
first  prize,  quite  up  to  their  mark.  Jacobins,  Bed  or  Yellow. — 
First  a  good  close-hooded  Bed  (Swallow),  second  (Lang)  a  solid- 
coloured  good  Buff,  third  (Andrews)  a  Bed.  Any  other  coloured 
Jacobins.— First  an  exceedingly  neat  good  Black,  far  beyond  the 
second  and  third-prize  birds.  Map)ies  a  strong  class,  a  good  Bed 
first.  Among  the  Any  other  vanety  an  African  Owl»  good,  but 
not  overclean,  first.  Howeeldom  we  now  eee  the  little  Africans, 
and  yet  at  one  time  they  were  to  have  driven  the  now  numerous 
English  Owls  quite  to  the  wall.  The  Ijocal  classes  showed  Bath 
to  be  getting  strong  in  fanciers. 

The  Cage  Birds  always  in  Bath  numerous  and  good.  The  pretty 
arbours  in  which  these  are  shown  began,  I  saw,  to  be  thickly 
tenanted  by  ladies  before  I  left,  which  was  early. 

BaHfitSy  beloved  of  schoolboys,  had  about  a  hundred  entries. 
Bath  Show  cws  on  and  prospers  and  gives  pleasure ;  long  may  its 
career  be.— wiltshirb  Beotob. 


TOi:i/rRY.~r>ORKrvas.— Coloured,— Coeterels^-Cnp,  J.  Taylor.   2,  H.  1 
rood.   S,F.Pariett.   PuUeU.—hB,  Smith.   8  and  8, 1\  C.  Burn^.   Anif 
ariHf.^CocJterels.—h  T.  C.  Burnell.     S,  Mi»«  Pnuley.     8,  O.  E.  Crew 


8,  H.  lAng' 
wood.  S,F.Pariett.  /^tt#<*.-l,  B.  Smith.  8  and  8,  T.  C.  BurneH.  Anif  other 
varMf.-CockereU,—\»  T.  C.  Burnell.  %  Ml»«  Pnuley.  8,  O.  E.  CrewweU. 
Pulletsr-\j  W.  Biddle.  2,  Mrs.  Wacher.  8,  T.  C.  Burnell.  COCHINS.— C^wg- 
m<m,  Buff,  and  Partridge.— CodtereU.—Cvi\i  and  S,  Lady  Owydyr.  8,  R.  R. 
Fowler  £  Co.   A«KW«.— I  and  «,  Lady  Gwydyr.   8,  C.  &  E.  Tavlor.   Any  other 

-  —      -  ^  -    y  *iwydyr.    8,  R,  R.  Fowler  A  Co. 


varMy.— Cockerels,— \t  Mr*.  Lan 


Lady  G^dyr. 
g.  8,  Lady  G^ 
P.  H.  Chaw. 


A,  C.  SIdRWick.    BRAHHifl.— 


Pullets.— \f  Mr*.  Thomp.'«on.    _, , ^  „  ,^     ^_,  m_ 

DarJt,-Coekerels.—l  and  2,  R.  A.  Baker.  8,  E.  Lloyd.  Piglets.— h  E.  Kendrlck 
lun.  8, H.  J.  SUmr.  8,  J.  Gilbert.  Lioht,—Coekerels.—l,  H.  Lln^opd,  8, G. 
B.C.  Breeze.  8,  P.  Haines.  /^ZWi.-cW  R.  P.  Pcrclval.  2,0.  B.C.  Breeze. 
3.  A.  Ive.  O AMB.— C'of/rtyb.— Cnp,  T.  P.  Lyong.  8,  J.  Colegrove.  8,  W.  Adams. 
PulMs.—!,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Dntton.  8,  J.  Colegrove.  8,  G.BeU.  HAMBrBOHS. 
-Gold  and  SUver-peneilled.— Cockerels.— I,  J.  T.  K.  Castell.  2,  J.  Canr.  8,  H, 
Hckles.  Pullets.-!,  J.  Calcutt.  8,  H.  Plcklen.  8,  J.  Carr.  Oold  and  Silver- 
spangM^Coekerels^-Cui^,S,yr.maam.  8,  J.  Jackson.  8»T.rope.  PuUets, 
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—1.  J.  Carr.  S*  8.  W.  Hallam.  S,  Q.  RaimUJI.  Black.— Cockerels.— h  P.  Hlnde. 
«,  J.  W.  Kellaway.  S,C.Sidgwick.  PuHeU.-l,^tolt  ^  IVioVti.  S,J.W.  Kella- 
way.  3,  C.  Sldgwlck.  ^VASil^n.— Black.— Cockerels.— I.  J.  P.  Dixon.  %  J.  F. 
SUlitoe.  3,  J.  R.  Rodbard.  /^/2<'/«.- 1,  J.  Aldrldge.  S,  Blthray  &  Trounce.  8, 
J.  F.  SlUltoc.  VBlQB.OKSi%,—WhUe.—Ckickens.—\t  T.  Norwood.  2,  Bradbury 
Bros.  8.  R.R,  Fowler.  jSroirn.—6'Aictewi.— 2,  R.  Strong.  HOUDA.N8.— Cocit^rZ*. 
—1,  W.  H.  Copplestone.  8,  8.  W.  Howard,  jun.  «,  J.  Till.  PulMs^u  R.  A. 
Boifwler.  S,  W.  Uamlyn.  8,  W.H. Copplestone.  Yresch.— Any  other  voHetu. 
—Cockerels.— i ,  R.  Pound.  S,  I.  Ward.  8.  R.  R.  Fowler  &  Co.  Puilets^l,  G.  W. 
Hibbard.  2,  C.  Sedgwick.  8,  Mrti.  Williams.  Silkies.— Cup  and  3,  Airs. 
Holme*.  2,  W.  E.  Hutt.  ANY  OTHER  VARIEIT.— Codt^y/i.— I,  T.  Lecher.  2, 
A.  Stevcnfi.  8,  A.  db  W.  H.  Silvester.  Pullets.— Cup,  £.  BurrelL  2,  T.  Lfechor. 
8,  J.  B.  W.  WlUlams.  BANTAMS.— GVirn^.— Cup  and  2.  W.  F.  Entwistlc.  8,  F. 
C.  Davlii.  Am  other  variety.— \  and  2,  Rev.  C.  F.  Tearle.  8,  Mrs.  Holmes. 
DccKS.— ^t^Z^wuf-y.— Cup  and  3,  R.  R.  Fowler.  2,  J.  Hedges.  Rouen.— \^  J. 
Gee.  2,W.H.Copple8tone.  8,W.Nicholl8.  ANY  OTHER  Varibtt  OF  Watkh- 
FOWL.— 1  and  2,  A.  &  W.  H.  Silvester.  8,  T.  M.  Derry.  Selling  Classes.— 
Dorkings,  Cochins,  and  Brahmas^—Cock  or  Cockerel.— Cnp,  R.  R.  Fowler  &  Co. 

2,  G.  B.  C.  Breeze.  3,  H.  St«phens.  Hen  or  Pullet.— I,  C.  die  E.  Naylor.  2,  J. 
Gee.    8,R.R.FowlerdsCo.    Any  other  variety ^1.  J.  F.Sillltoe.    2,  U.  Stepbens. 

3,  J.  Colegrove.  LOCAL  Cl-ASSES.— />oriWwtf*,  Cochins,  or  Bi-ahmas.—Cock  or 
Cockerel.— \,  J.  Turner.  2,  Mrs,  Uolmeto.  8,  Miss  J.  Milward.  Hen  or  Pullet.— 
Cup,  W.  C.  l>rummond.  2,  J.  Turner.  8,  Mrs.  Holmes.  Any  other  variety.— 
Cock  or  Cockerel.— l  and  2,  J.  Hunt.  8,  C.  Curtis.  Hen  or  Pullet^l  and  8,  Mrs. 
Holmes.   2,  Bolton. 

PIGEONS.— CARRIERS.— Coclv-Cup,  J.  Chandler.  2  and  8,  J.  Baker.  Hen. 
—1,  T.  Weeks.  2,  Mrs.  Holmes.  8,  J.  Chandler.  POUTERS.— Coo*.— l,  A.  P. 
Byford.  2,  J.  D.  Lang.  8,  Mrs.  Holmes,  //m.— Cup,  J.  Baker.  2,  A.  Bvford. 
8,  J.  D.  Lang.  Barbs.— 1  and  2,  J.  liakcr.  8,  T.  Weeks.  TUMBLERS— ^lor/- 
/ocerf.— Cup,  2,  and  3,  J.  Baker.  Any  other  variety.— \,  J.  Barnei*.  2,  H.  Hunt. 
3,  R.  Wootls.  DRA(W)0S8.— iJ/ur  or  Silver.— I  and  rhc,  R.  Woods.  2,  J.  liaker. 
8,  W.  Massey.  Any  other  variety.— I,  2,  and  8,  J{.  Woods.  ANTWKRPS.— uSAo/N 
faced.— \,  H.  Yardley.  2,  H.  W.  Weaving.  8,  T.  S.  Kemp,  vhc,  C.  M.  South- 
wood.     Homing.— Cocks.— \,G'  Webster.     2,  J. Chandler.    8,  S.  Wade.    BfSt 


1,R.  Woods.  2, 0.  E.  CresHwell.  8,  J.  James.  rAc.G.  H.BIlletr.  Fantails.— 
1,  O.  E.  Crcsswell.  2  and  3,  J.  Baker.  Jacobins.- 7e«i  or  iVZ/oir.— i,  T.  W. 
Swallow.  2,  J.  1).  Lang.  3,  J.  Andrews.  A uy  other  colour.— I.  T.  W.  Swallow. 
Sand  8,  J.  Baker.  Magpies,— I,  T.  Weeks.  2,  J.  Baker.  3,  It.  Woods.  ANY 
OTHER  VARIETY.— 1.  T.  W.  Swallow.  2,  H.  Jacob.  3,  H.  Yard  lev.  the,  R, 
Woods,  C.  Parsons.  Voung.—l  and  vhc,  Mrs.  Holmes.  2and  8,  J.  liuke'r.  ILOCAL 
CLA&SEA.— Carriers  awl  Pottters.-l,  Mrs,  Holmes.  2,  W.  H.  Smith.  3,  E. 
^trotner.  ThirbUs,  Owls,  and  Barbs.— 1,  J.  Allen.  2,  Mrs.  Holmes.  8,  3lr», 
Allen.  Nuns,  Jacobins,  and  Tumblers.— I,  R.  R.\Valter».  2,  J.  James.  3,0.  J. 
Goddard.  Any  other  variety.— I,  J.  Allen.  2  and  3,  Mrs.  Holmes.  Selling 
Class.— 1,  J.  names.  2,  H.  Haddrell.  3,  W.  Cay  less,  jun.  r  Ac,  W.  D.  Richard- 
son. Special  Plying  Class.— I,  Withheld.  2,  J.  L.  Burgess.  8,  H.  O.  Moody.  4, 
H.  Allen. 


CAGE  BIRDS.— CANARIES.— iSi-^iTton,  Clear  or  Ticked  Velloic.—Cuv  and  2, 
Rev.  H.  F.  Hamilton.  3,  Mrs.  Drummond.  Belqian,  Clear  or  Ticked  Buff.— I 
and  2,  Rev.  H.  F.  Uamilsou.  3,  A.  S.  Hiscocks.  yoncidt,  Clear  Ydloic  or  Buff. 
—I  and  2,  C.  J.  Salt.  3  and  vhc,  J.  Hupkius.  Norwich.— Varieaated  Yellow  or 
Buff.— land  H,  C.  J. Salt.  2, J.  Hopkins.  Norwich ^  Crested  Yellow  or  Buff.— 
Cup,  C.  J.  Salt.  2.  J.  Hopkins.  8, 1).  Browning.  Cinnamon,  Yellow  or  Buff.— I 
and  2,  W.  Barwell.  3,  J.  Hopkins.  Cage  of  Stx.-l,  J.  Hopkins.  2.  C.  J.  Salt. 
3.  K.  Baggs,  iun.  Selling  Class.— 1,  C.  J.  Salt.  2,  J.  Hopkins.  3,  J.  I.'ons. 
GOLDFINCH  MULE.— FrtW<yor«/.— 1  and  2,  C.  J.  Salt.  3,  J.  Hopkins.  Local 
Class.— 1,  Withheld.  2,  Mrs.  Drummoud.  3,  Mrs.  F.  Richards.  BRITISH 
lilB.DS.—Oolt^neh,  Linnet,  or  Bullfinch.— \,  Mrs.  Holmes.  2,  Mrs.  Drummond. 
3.  Withheld.  ^/*y  o/A<t  wirt^/y.- J.  S.  Cook.  2  and  3,  Mrs.  Holmes.  fAc,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Goddard,  Mrs.  Holmes  (2).  FOREIGN  BIRDS.— CVii/*-  oj  Str.—Cnp,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Goddard.  2  and  8,  Mrs.  Holmes,  vhc,  Mrs.  Drummond,  Mrs.  Goddard, 
Mrs.  Holmes.  Orey  Parrot.— 1  and  3,  M:s.  Holmes.  2,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Goddard. 
Lore  Birds.— l,Mn.  Holmes.  2  and  3, Mrs.  E.  A-  Goddard.  Macaw  or  Cockatoo. 
—1,  Mrs.  Drummond.  2,  H.Cross.  3,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Goddard.  Parrot  or  l^rroquet. 
—1,  Mrs.  Drummond.  2  and  3,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Go<ldurd.  vhc,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Goddard, 
Mrs.  F.  Richards,  J.  llussey,  E.  M.  Franklin.  Any  other  vniHety  than  Cockatoo, 
Parrot,  or  Mactiw.—Cnp,  Mrs.  Drummond.  vhe,  Mrs.  Drummond,  M.  E.  A. 
Goddard. 

RABBITS.— LOP-BARED.— 5«(Acotoiirfd.— Cup  and  2,  T.  &  E.  J.  Fell.  8,  J. 
Robertshaw.  vhc,  W.  H.  Adams.  Tortoiseshell.—l,  J.  Kobertshuw.  2,  W.  C.  O. 
Ellis.  oAc,  iu4&  T.  Paine.  Yellow-and-white.—l,  3.VLo\>crX:»\xa.y7.  2,  A.  Atkln- 
BorL  3,  A.  Leighfleld.  a  "ly  o/Aercotour.—l,  C.  E.Thomson.  2,  C.S.Perry.  8, 
H.  Itoll.  cAtf,  C.  E.  Thomson,  T.  &  E.  J.  FelL  SILVER-GREY.— <:up,  T.&  B.J. 
Fell.  2,  J.  Robertshaw.  3,  H.J. Field.  Extra  8, J. Foster.  uAc,  J.  Robertshaw, 
T.  ds  E.  J.  Fell,  G.  Coles.  HlflALAYAN.— I,  J.  Shell.  2  and  vhc,  J.  Itobertshaw. 
3,  T.  &  E.  J.  Fell.  AN({ORA.— 1  and  2,  J.  Robertshaw.  3,  E.  Robinson.  r*f,  R. 
A.  Bolssler,  Mrs.  Crook,  J.  Robertshaw,  T.  J.  King.  Belgian  Hare.— 1  and 
3,  E.  Robinson.  2,  J.  Robertshaw.  vhc,  H.  Sturt  (3),  C.  Klmberlev,  jun..  T. 
and  E.  J.  Fell,  H.  Newlund.  DLTCH.- 1  and  8,  J.  Foster.  2,  J.  Roljertshaw. 
vhc.  J.  Foster,  J.  Robertshaw.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY.— 1,  T.  &  E.  J.  Fell.  2, 
E.  Robinson.  8,  J.  Roberfiihaw.  vhc,  ¥.  J.  R.  Nunn.  Selling  Class.—],  W. 
Hunter.  2,E.  Robinson.  8, J.  Robertshaw.  vhc,\V.  C.  O.Ellis, J.  Foster, H. 
Ball,  F.  J.  R.  Nunn,  G.  J.  Goddarti,  T.  &  E.  J.  Fell,  H.  Field. 

POINT  CUPS.— For  the  winner  of  the  most  points  In  Potiltry,  Pigeons,  and 
Cage  Birds— Mrs.  J.  T.  Holmes,  Bath.  For  the  winner  of  the  moat  points  of 
Rabbits— J.  Robertsliaw,  Thornton,  Yorks. 

Judges.— Pott&ry ;  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson.  Pigeons:  Mr.  Teget- 
meier.    Canaries  i  Mr.  W.  A.  Blakston.    Babbits :  Mr.  W.  A.  AUiBon. 


HALIFAX  AND  CALDER-VALE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  at  Halifax  on  the  diet  nit.,  and  was  the 
fortieth  Show  held  at  that  place.  The  entries  in  poultry  and 
Pigeons  were  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Gaine  headed  the  list  with  Black  Red  cockerels,  the  first  and 
second  were  very  good,  the  rest  very  poorj  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pullet  class  was  good,  the  first  being  a  very  correct  bird 
in  all  respects.  Brown  Red  cockerels  were  Iwid,  but  the  pullets 
very  good.  Duckwing  cockerels  were  a  fair  lot,  but  pullets  were 
also  better  in  this  case,  the  first  a  good  one  in  all  respects.  Pile 
cockerels  were  young  but  promising;  the  best  of  this  variety 
was  the  first-prize  pullet.  Spanish  had  only  three  entries,  but  the 
winners  were  about  perfect.  Dorkings  five  entries,  and  very  good. 
Cochins  very  good,  and  in  fine  order  j  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  in 
the  Show,  Game  or  Game  Bantams  excepted,  was  awarded  to  a 

fen  of  Buffs,  to  which  we  preferred  the  Partridge  or  Spanish, 
n  Brahmas  first  were  Dark  and  second  Light.  Hamburghs  were 
good,  and  mostlv  in  fine  feather.  Game  Bantams  competed  with 
the  large  G^me  for  a  cup  and  were  a  much  better  section,  almost 


every  bird  being  good,  the  cup  going  to  a  most  perfect  Black  Red 
cockerel  in  full  feather. 

Pigeons  numbered  290  as  against  80  entries  last  year^nor  did  the 
quality  fail  in  the  least  when  considered  in  proportion,  the  ex- 
hibits proving  so  good  that  very  few  were  left  unnoticed.  Pouter 
cocks  headed  the  list  with  some  good  birds,  the  cup  in  the  fint 
section  being  awarded  to  a  Blue  Pouter  cock.  Carrier  cocks  were 
a  grand  lot,  first  and  second  Blacks  and  third  Duns,  and  the  whole 
class  highly  commended.  In  hens  first  and  third  were  Blacks  and 
second  Dun,  and  these  were  quite  equal  to  the  cocks.  In  Barbs 
first  was  a  Black  cock,  and  one  of  the  best  young  birds  we  have 
seen  in  real  back  properties  ;  the  second,  also  Black,  was  cloBe 
upon  the  first.  Tumblers  (Almond)  were  also  good,  the  first  hen 
and  second  cock  a  very  close  run ;  the  third  also  a  good  hen. 
Short-faces  of  any  other  variety  were— first  a  nice  Yellow  Bald, 
second  Red  Mottle,  and  third  an  Agate.  In  Dragoons^  of  wbieh 
there  were  three  classes^  there  w^ere  some  very  good  buds,  while 
others  were  quite  as  wide  of  the  true  standard  of  a  Dragoon. 
Jacobins  were  very  good  ;  first  and  third  Red,  and  second  Yellow, 
the  cup  for  this  section  being  awarded  here.  Turbits  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  and  were  very  good,  although  many  failed  in  the 
style  of  spike,  which  in  many  cases  was  set  on  far  too  low. 
English  Owls  were  provided  with  four  classes,  but  many  of  the 
best  birds  were  quite  ragged  in  moult,  and  not  fit  to  be  shown, 
the  cup  for  the  third  section  going  to  a  Blue  hen  of  rare  quality 
of  head  properties.  Antwerps  were  very  numerous  and  good,  bat 
some  of  the  pens  were  empty,  and  not  a  few  in  moult,  the  cup 
being  awarded  to  the  best  Short-faced  Silver  Dun  we  have  yet 
seen.  Magpies  and  Swallows. — First  a  Black  Swallow,  as  also  the 
,  cup  for  the  section ;  the  second  and  third  Magpies.  Long-faced 
1  Tumblers  were  mostly  Mottles,  and  Trumpeters  poor.  The  Selling 
class  was  very  good,  some  of  the  birds  being  quite  equal  in  merit 

rOULTRY.-G AME.-^ta«* Red.— Cockerel.-!  and  S,  W.  Rudd.  Pullet.^l,U. 
C.  Mason.    2,  H.  Ulcka.    vhc,  J.  A.  &  U.  11.  Suiveley.    Brown  Re<L—Cocken{- 

1,  J.  Hodgwn.  2,  R.  Barker.  Puller.— I,  T.  Dyson.  2  and  vhc,  G.  Bell.  Duct- 
tcing.— Cockerel.— 1,  Q.  Ambler.    2,  W.  Rudd.    vlic,  J.  Cox.    PuUet.-l,  J.  Craven. 

2,  W.  Rudd.  r^,  J.  Tempest,  J.  Craven.  Any  other  variety.— Cockerel-\,\i. 
J.  Mason.  2,  R.  Walker,  v/ic,  IL  C.  Mason.  Pullet.— I,  E.  Lund,  a,  J.  M. 
Hellers.  SPATHISU.— Chickens.— I  and  2,  J.  Powell.  iyOB.KlSG».—Chickeiu.-U 
T.  Briden.  2,  J.  Walker.  Cociiis-Cms A.— Cinnamon  or  Buff.—Chickefu.-i 
and  Cup,  W.  Mftchell.  2.  C.  Sld^wlck.  Partridge  or  White.— Chickens.-\v^ 
vhc,  R.  J.  Wood.  2,  C.  Sid ff wick.  BRAUMA  POOTRA.— C'AicXrtw.— 1,  G.  M. 
Henshall.    2,  H.  W.  &  H.  King.    \iKiA^\jVHiHi^—OoUien-spangled.—Chickens,- 

1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  Moore  &  CartwrlRht,  vttc,  H.  IMckles.  Silver-peneUled.- 
CMckens.—l,  H.  lieldon.  2,  J.  Rawusley.  Golden^peneilled.—Chickeiu.-\,  i. 
Rawnsley.  2.  F.  Simpson.  SHc(i--utiwUli'd.— Chickens.— I  and  2,  J.  Rawnslev. 
Black.— Chickens.— I,  t,Xf)i\&\iooX\\.  2,T.Hoyle.  r  Ac,  W.  Bent  ley.  BaNTAMs 
—Black  or  Brown  Red  Game.— CockenL— Cap  and  1,  E.  Walton.  2,  W.  F. 
Enr wlstle.  vhc,  W.  F.  Eutwistle,  A.  E.  Jennings,  J.  Hodgson.  Pullet.— 1,  E.  J. 
Booth.  2,  W.  F.  EntwlHtle.  Any  other  variety  Game.—i  'ockerel.-l,  J.  Gomall. 
2,E.  Walton,  vhc,  W.  F.  Entwlstle,  A.  C.  Ward.  PulUt.-l,  BelllnKham  and 
GUI.    2,  A.  C.  W^ard.    Any  variety  except  Game.— Chickens.— l,H.  W. & H. Kiag. 

2.  E.  Walton.  ANT  OTHER  \A.lilETY.— Chickens.— 1,  J.  Rawnjiley.  2,  H. 
Bowker.  rAr,  G.  W.  Henshall.  OEE.SE.—1,  J.Walker.  2,  J.  F.Crowther.  rhe, 
F.  E.  Rawison,  W.  H.  Thorpe,  J.  Shackleton.  DVCKii.—Rouetu-l,  J.  Walker. 
2,  J.  IL  Polhird.    vhc,  W.  Bygott,  jun,  J.  Chad  wick.    Ayleshury.—l,  J.  Walker. 

2,  W.  &  P.  Brlggs.  Any  other  variety.— I  and  2,  J.  Walker.  TURKEY8.-1,  J. 
Walker.  2,  F.  K.  Itawson.  Selling  CLASS.- l,T.Mttllinson.  2,  S.  Schofield. 
vhc.  J.  Walker. 

PIGEONS.- POUTERS  OR  CROPPERS.— foci".- Cnp,  1,  and  2,  R.  Fulton.  S, 
H.  Beldon.  //«*,— 1,  H.  Beldon.  2  and  a,  R.  Fulton.  CARRIERS.— Coot.-!,  M. 
Hetllev.  2,  R.  Fulton.  8,  H.  Yardley,  Hen.— I  and  2,  H.  Fulton.  3  and  vhe,  JL 
Hedley.  BARBS.— 1,  M.  Hedley.  2,  J.  Thresh.  3,  B.  Fulton.  TUMBLERi- 
Short-faced  Almond.— I  and  vhc,  R.  Fulton.  2,  R.  Fulton.  8,  H.  R.  TenoeT. 
Short-faced,  any  other  variety.— I  and  vhc,  K.  Fulton.  2,  H.  R.  IVinney.  8,  U. 
Yardlev.  DRA.Q00ii».— Blue  or  Silver.— Cock.— land  2,K.  Woods.  3,Il.BeWoii. 
rAc,  J.  Booth.  Any  other  colour.— Cork.— land  S,lLyYood9.  2,  J.  Booth.  Any 
colour.— Hen.— l,  2,  and  v/k,  R.  Woo<ls.  8,  E.  Mawsoiu  JACOBIXS.— Cup  and  1. 
T.  Holt.  2,  R,  Fulton.  3,  H.  It.  Tenney.  vhc,  T.  Holt,  H.  R.  Tenney.  Fax- 
TAILS.- 1,  H.  Yardley.  2  and  3,  J.  F.  Loversldge.  1*URBITS.— CocX'.-l  ami  s, 
R  Woods.  2,  R.  Fulton.  Hen.— I,  T.  Holt.  2  and  .*J,R-  Woods,  vhc,  R.  Fulton- 
OWlJSL—Foreigtu—1,  R.  Woods.  2,  R.  Fulton.  3,  U.  R.  Tenney.  Blue  EngKih. 
— Cocks.— \,  J.  <fe  H.  Ingham.  2,  W'ard  &  LI*ter.  ;*,  J.  Thresh,  vftc.  S.  Brier,  T. 
8.  Stephenson.  Anp  other  colour  English.— Cock.— I,  B.  Hclllwell.  2,  J.  W. 
Stonstield.  8,  P.  H.  Jones,  vhc,  J.  W.  Stansfleld,  R.  Fulton.  Hen^Cix])  and  1, 
E.  MawBon.  2,  Ward  &  Lister.  8,  J.  W.  Stansfleld.  rhc.  J.  liooth.  Ward  and 
Lifter.  Any  colour  English.— Young.— I,  li.  VuMon.  2,  J.  W.  Stansfleld.  8,  J. 
Booth,  vhc.  Ward  &  Lister,  E.  Mawson,  H.  Beldon,  R.  E.  Hell  1  well.  A.vr- 
WKRPa.— Medium-faced  Siloer-Dun.—Cock.—l,  E.  Turner.    2,  H.  W.  Weaving. 

3,  L.  H.  Longbottom.  Medium-faced  any  other  colour,— Cock.— 1,  B.  Rawnsley. 
2,  S.  Wade.  8,  Ward  &  Lister. '  Short-faced  Silver-Bun.— Cock.— Cup  and  1,  H. 
Yardley.  2,  J,  Hayes.  8,  E.  Mawson.  Short-faced  any  other  colour.— Coek.— I, 
T.  S.  Kemp.  2  and  a,  E.  Turner,  vhc,  T.  S.  Kemp.  S.  Wade,  P.  Brook.  Loruj- 
/Vwr^'d.— C'ocifc.—l,  B.  Rawnsley.  2 and  3, 9.  Wade.  rAc,J.  Booth.  Any  variety.- 
Hen.—\,  J.  Shackleton.  2,  B.  Rawnsley.  8,  C.  Stott.  MAGPIE  OR  SWALix>W. 
— Cnp  and  1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  R.  Woo<l8.  3,  E.  Mawson.  TUMBLERS.-i<M«»- 
faced.—l,  R.  Woods.  2,  E.  Mawson.  3,  Ward  dc  Lister,  vhc,  J.  Booth,  Warn 
and  Lbter.  TRUMPETERS.— 1,  U.  Beldon.  2.  R.  Fulton.  3.  J.  A.  Winslow. 
ANY  OTHER  VARIETY.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  H.  Beldon.  8,  T.  S.  Stephenson. 
vhc,  J.  A.  Wlnsloe.  LIKELIEST  FOR  FLYUS'G  PURPOSES.- Medal  aud  thc„¥. 
StAusfield.  2,  R,  Barker.  3,  W.  Tomlins.  Selling  Class.- 1,  T.  Holts,  t, 
E.  Woods.   8,  J.  E.  Crossley.   vhc,  J.  Wright,  H.  Beldon. 

Judges.— Mr.  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford ;  Mr.  E.  Hutton, 
Columbarian  House,  Pudsey. 

SHOW  OF  THE  OXFORD  ORNITHOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  Show  of  young  Pigeons,  bred  br 
the  members,  on  Tuesday  the  3rd,  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Oxford. 
We  have  before  given  our  opinion  that  such  societies  and  such 
shows  do  much  good.  The  prizes  are  almost  nominal  in  value, 
and  the  members  hold  a  friendly  contest  for  comparison  of  their 
birds,  shown  bond  fide  as  Nature  made  them.  There  were  in  all 
thirty-seven  classes,  though  unfortunately  some  of  them  had  no 
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entries.  We  regretted  to  see  few  visitors  to  the  Show,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  fact  that  the  great  sale  of  Pigeons  was  going 
on  in  London,  and  drew  awaj  many  prominent  members  of  the 
Society. 

Carriers  were  represented  by  ten  Blacks,  fire  Duns  and  two 
Blues  in  three  classes.  The  first  Black,  deep  in  the  moult,  pro- 
mises to  be  magnificent  in  wattle  and  beak  ;  the  second  is  nearly 
as  good.  The  Duns  and  Blues,  though  so  few,  were  good.  Pmiters 
had  two  classes  ;  only  one  had  entries.  First  and  third  were 
Blues,  second  Yellow.  If  we  mistake  not  the  first  Blue  will  turn 
out  a  rery  remarkable  bird.  Dragoons. — This  fashionable  variety 
had  five  classes.  The  Blues  were  the  best  filled  and  the  best 
class.  The  first  Yellow  was  remarkable  both  for  colour  and 
form.  The  Whites  were  large.  Tumilers  had  four  classes,  three 
only  of  which  had  entries.  The  first  and  second  Short-faced 
looked  to  us  very  equal,  and  birds  sure  hereafter  to  make  their 
mark.  The  class  for  Balds  or  Beards  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  former  variety.  Two  Beards,  a  Yellow  and  a  Silver, 
alone  api>eared.  Turbits. — We  thought  the  winning  Blues  a  little 
coarse,  but  good  in  face.  We  admired  Mr.  Salter's  little  bird 
(highly  commended).  The  Silvers  all  came  from  one  loft ;  we 
thought  their  i)eaks  a  little  too  low.  In  the  Any  other  class  a 
smAlI  Black,  bright  in  colour,  was  first,  a  good  Bed  and  Yellow 
being  respective^  second  and  third.  There  were  younger  bird«  in 
this  class  still  squeaking,  which  we  think  will  one  day  be  quite 
equal  to  the  earlier  winners.  Jacobins. — The  first  Bed  was  a 
splendid  bird  all  round,  with  wondrous  colour,  mane,  and  rose ; 
his  hood  might,  perhaps,  be  up  a  little  more.  In  Yellows  the  first 
was  best  in  hood  and  chain,  but  a  little  dull  in  colour:  the 
second  beautifully  brieht  in  colour,  not  (^uite  so  short  in  oeak. 
All  the  prizes  for  Blacks  went  to  one  exhibitor ;  the  first  winner 
is  small  and  very  lustrous  in  colour.  Owls. — One  class  of  three 
had  alone  representatives,  but  their  quality  quite  made  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  other  two.  First  a  Blue,  second  a  Silver,  third  a 
Blue  ;  all  remarkable  birds,  but  the  first  about  the  best  for  its  age 
we  ever  saw.  Archangels  are  indeed  looking  up.  All  the  prizes 
went  to  Bed  Archangels,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  Black.  First  dark 
purple,  forward,  and  through  the  moult ;  second  and  third  will  be 
as  lustrous  when  older.  Magpies  were,  of  course,  good  in  Oxford  ; 
the  third  (Black)  looked  vounger  than  first  and  second,  but  will  be 
wonderful  in  colour.  The  first  (Yellow)  was  an  extraordinary 
bird  for  colour ;  second  and  third  nice  Beds.  FantaiU  had  but 
two  entries,  pretty  little  birds  of  Scotch  type  and  good  carriage. 
Antvjerps. — ^Tne  Short-faced  were  all  Silver  Duns  save  one  Blue- 
chequer,  which  took  third  prize.  The  Long-faced  classes  had 
large  entries.  Any  other  variety. — First  and  third  were  Blue 
Priests :  the  first  the  very  best  we  ever  saw  j  second  a  fine  Pigeon. 

The  Show  was  judged  by  Mr.  Allsopp,  and  his  awards  seemed 

to  give  complete  satisfaction.    On  looxing  round  one  could  not 

help  being  struck  with  the  large  number  of  prizes  which  were 

most  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Salter  of  Oxford.    The  lofts 

which  can  produce  so  many  remarkable  young  birds  of  so  many 

classes  must  indeed  be  something  to  see. 

PIGEONS^— Carriers.— ^2acit.—l  and  2,  W.  O.  Hammock.  3,  J.  Chandler. 
DutL—h  W.  G.  Hammock.  2  and  8,  W.  G.  Flanagan.  Blue.— I  and  2,  W.  G. 
Hammock.  Pouters,— /*i>rf.—l,  J.  Chandler.  %  T.  Herrieff.  8,  R.  Cant. 
J)RAGOOiS»,—Bluer-lt  J.  Andrew.  2,  W.  O.  Flanagan.  3,  T.  C.  Bamell. 
Silver.^1  and  2,  T.  C.  Bumell.  S,  A.  McKenzie.  Rfd  or  yellow.— 1  and  8,  W. 
G.  Flanagan.  8,  J.  Simms.  White.— I  and  2,  J.  Calcutt.  8,  J.  Slmms.  Attp 
othereolour^—l,J.  Axulnwa,  2,  W.  Oxmond.  S>  A.  McKenzie.  TUMBLERS^— 
Short-faeed,—!,  W.  G.  Hammock.  2,  R,  Cant.  8,  H.  Dacey.  Flying  Mottles  or 
/:<M«iHn9«.—l  and  8,  W.  G.  Hammock.  2,  H.O.Crane.  Balds  or  Jicatxls.—ltU. 
Dacey.  2,  H.  O.  Crane.  8,  C.  P.  Saunders.  TVRTnTK— Blue.— I  and  2,  G. 
"Wcbfitcr.  8,  S.  Salter.  iXlver^^h  2,  ami  8,  S.  Salter.  Any  other  colour.— \  and 
2, 0.  E.  Creuwell.  8,  S.  Salter.  Jacobins.— iJrd.—i,  2,  and  8,  S.  Sal  tor.  Ytllote. 
—1  and  8,  S.  Salter.  %  T.  C.  Bamell.  Black.— i^  2,  and  8.  S.  Salter.  Any  other 
colour^l^  G.  Webster.  2  and  8,  S.  Salter.  OWlJ&.r-Engluh,  Blue  or  Silver  not 
povdered^l,  2,  and  3,  8.  Salter.  ARCHAXriBLS.— I.  O.  E.  Cresuwell.  2.  S. 
Salter.  8,  F.  P.  Btilley.  MAGPIES.- fitaci:.— I  and  2,  S.  Salter.  3,  J.  Chandler. 
Any  other  colour.— h  S.  Salter.  2  and  8,  F.  P.  Bulley.  Fantails.— 1  and  2, 0. 
E.  Cresswell.  AHHyrmPf^.— Short-faced.— \  and  8,  T.  Herrieff.  2,  J.  Mantel. 
Homing^  Blue  or  Black-chequers.— I  and  2,  C.  G.  Butler.  3,  R.  Cant.  Chequers^ 
any  other  colour^— It  C.  G.  Butler.  2,  J.  Webster.  3,  C.  Herrieff.  Any  other 
colour.— h  B.  Scragg.  2,  H.  O.  Crane.  8,  U.  Cant.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETT.— 
1  and  3,  F.  P.  Bulley.   2,  C.  Salter. 


INDIAN  MINAH  (MING)  BIRD. 

We  hare  been  asked  for  instructions  by  an  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
correspondent  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  above  bird,  but  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  one  so  designated.  The  name  "  Minah  "  may 
be  mistaken  for  that  of  Mino.  one  of  the  order  of  Passerines,  thus 
described  by  L.  Figuier : — "  The  Passerine  Dcntirostres  [the  Mino 
being  one  of  that  family]  are  characterised  b^  a  bill  more  or  less 
strong,  compressed  on  each  side  of  the  point.     They  feed  on 

berries  and  msects,  and  comprehend  numerous  genera 

The  Mino  has  been  assigned  to  various  families.  Swainson  places 
it  among  the  Stumidse ;  Gray  in  the  sub -family  of  Graculinae, 
nnder  the  family  of  CorvidsB,  However,  we  prefer  placing  it  as 
we  have.  They  are  sought  after  by  the  orientals  in  consequence 
of  their  gentle  habits  and  the  facility  with  which  they  imitate, 
like  the  Parrakeets,  all  sorts  of  phrases  and  even  airs.  Their  song 
is  very  agreeable.  The  Minos  have  a  bill  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Orioles,  but  their  general  form  and  habits  approximate  more  to 
the  Starlmgs,  among  which  they  ought  to  be  ranged.    They  are  | 


eminently  social  in  their  habits,  searching  for  their  food  in  large 
flocks,  and  passing  the  night  in  numbers  on  the  same  or  on  neigh- 
bouring  trees.  Their  natural  disposition  being  peaceful,  lively, 
and  confiding,  they  appear  to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  man's  residence 
and  the  cultivated  nelds  that  surround  his  dwelling.  They  fre- 
(juently  attend  upon  flocks  of  sheep,  to  feed  upon  the  insects  that 
infest  these  ruminants'  skins.  In  countries  where  locusts  abound 
they  are  of  great  service  to  man  bv  feeding  upon  them.  The 
Isle  of  Bourbon  was  at  one  time  so  infested  with  locusts  that  it 
threatened  to  become  uninhabitable.  The  idea  was  entertained  of 
introducing  some  Minos,  and  these  birds  multiplied  so  fast  that  in 
a  few  years  the  pests  had  disappeared.  Unfortunately  the  services 
of  the  Minos  had  to  be  paid  for  dearly,  for  they  showed  a  penchant 
for  fruit,  and  made  great  havoc  among  the  cherries,  mulberry 
trees,  &c.  When  insects  became  scarce  they  even  attacked  the 
cereals  and  other  crops.  These  Passerines  readily  habituate 
themselves  to  confinement,  and  in  a  short  time  become  as  tame 
as  Starling.  Like  these  birds,  too,  they  possess  the  talent  of 
remembering  and  repeating  words  and  vanous  cries.  They  in- 
habit Africa,  Asia,  and  Java.  In  their  migrations  they  some- 
times visit  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  but  they  are  rarely 
seen  in  France." 

The  illustration  which  accompanies  the  above  remarks  represents 
the  bird  to  be  in  size  betwixt  the  Golden  Oriel  and  Starling  with 
the  centre  portions  of  the  outer  flight  feathers  marked,  as  also  are 
those  about  the  sides  of  the  head,  from  the  back  part  of  which 
some  fan-shaped  feathers  gracefully  project.  The  tail,  like  a 
Bobin's,  inclines  upwards. — Geo.  J.  Barnesby. 


VARIETIES. 


At  the  next  Dairy  Show  to  be  held  at  the  Arficultural  Hall  on 
the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  14th  of  October  prizes  amounting  in 
value  to  close  upon  £600  will  be  offered  for  competition  for 
poultry  and  pigeons.  Last  year  it  will  be  remembered  there  was 
a  show  of  poultry,  but  the  classes  were  somewhat  limited,  and 
were  for  birds  of  any  age.  On  this  occasion  all  the  poultry 
classes  will  be  for  birds  bred  this  year.  The  rules  relating  to 
trimming  and  other  such  practices  will  be  very  strict — a  hint  that 
exhibitors  may  do  well  to  remember.  The  schedules  will  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  the  week.  Mr.  W.  J.  Nichola  is  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  poultry  department. 

We  are  requested  to  announce  that  a  Committee  Meeting 

of  the  Poultry  Club  will  be  held  in  London  on  Wednesday, 
September  2r)th,  when  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  specially 
requested  to  attend. 

We  are  plad  to  hear  that  more  stringent  rules  than  here- 
tofore against  trimming  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  schedules  of  the 
Agricultural  Hall  and  Crystal  Palace. 

We  hope  there  is  still  some  chance  of  the  Oxford  poultry 

and  pigeon  Show  being  held.  We  lately  saw  requisitions  largely 
signed  by  the  citizens  m  some  of  the  Oxford  shops  requesting  the 
Town  Council  to  reconsider  their  decision,  and  we  also  understand 
that  nearly  half  that  body  are  about  to  memorialise  the  Mayor  to 
convene  a  special  meeting  to  reconsider  the  question. 

The  great  sale  of  the  studs  of  pigeons  belonging  to  Mr. 

P.  H.  Jones  and  Mr.  Roper  attracted  a  large  number  of  fanciers 
to  Stevens's  last  week.  The  prices  realised  by  the  Turbits  of  the 
latter  gentleman  were  even  greater  than  those  of  the  high-class 
fancy  varieties  of  the  former,  though  many  of  those  sold  for  large 
sums— e.^.,  £12,  £13,  £14.  One  celebrated  Black  Turbit  cock 
fetched  £20,  and  others  correspondingly  high  figures. 


STRONG  HIVES. 


Strong  men,  strong  horses,  and  strong  stocks  of  bees  recom- 
mend themselves.  The  work  they  do  when  fairly  tried  commands 
respect  and  attention,  gives  confidence  and  satisfaction.  Strong 
hives  put  their  owners  on  the  highest  platform  and  above  the 
influence  of  whims  and  prejudices,  and  they  remain  unaffected 
amidst  popular  agitations.  On  the  contrary,  apiarians  with  weak 
hives  are  easily  influenced  and  soon  catch  the  fever  of  whims  and 
fancies  and  help  to  make  them  epidemic.  New  and  better  kinds 
of  bees  and  hives  are  sought  and  purchased,  fashions  of  every 
sort  are  followed,  and  money  spent  without  returns  or  correspond- 
ing results.  "  The  resting  places  "  are  always  before  us— at  the 
next  station.  Shall  we  arrive  at  it  doon?  Some  twenty  years 
ago  some  of  the  Ayrshire  bee-keepers  on  adopting  the  Stewarton 
hive  predicted  that  straw  hives  would  go  out  of  fashion  and  be 
extinct  in  twenty  years.  Some  of  these  prophets  speedily  returned 
from  wooden  to  straw  hives,  and  had  them  made  on  the  Stewarton 
principle— that  is  to  say,  the  bottom  hives  made  of  straw,  with 
rims  of  wood  on  their  tops  for  bars  and  slides.  Since  that  time 
many  enthusiasts  have  predicted  the  downfall  of  straw  hives, 
they  have  been  doomed  again  and  again,  and  they  have  been 
refused  admission  to  a  Crystal  Palace  bee  show ;  but  somehow  or 
other  the  national  doomsday  of  such  hives  never  comes.  Present 
appearances  indicate  that  this  day  will  never  come.    Straw  hives 
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were  never  in  such  vogne  and  demand  as  they  are  now.  Kj  time 
IS  taxed  heavily  to  answer  letters  from  all  parts  of  England  asking 
where  large  straw  hives  can  be  bought ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Yates 
of  Manchester,  who  employs  all  the  hive-makers  he  can  find,  is 
seldom  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  them. 

"To  the  enlightened  apiarian,"  says  the  "Renfrewshire 
Bbb-kebpeR,"  "  the  day  of  monster  supers,  as  of  big  straw  skepe, 
is  over.  Profitable  bee-keeping  consists  in  adopting  the  hive  and 
system  of  bee»management  oy  which  the  greatest  weight  of  com- 
paratively small  completed  and  most  marketable  supers  can  be 
obtained."  I  am  sorry  that  your  able  correspondent  makes  such 
sweeping  assertions.  He  would  make  it  appear  that  the  Stewarton 
hive  IS  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  that  all  other  systems  of  man- 
agement are  defective.  Our  apiarian  associations  are  working 
hard  to  introduce  the  bar-frame  hive  and  the  American  slinger. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  one  high  up  in  the  bar-frame  school 
said  the  best  way  to  assist  cottagers  would  be  to  let  a  slinger  be 
placed  in  every  parsonage  for  general  use ;  then  the  honey  could 
be  obtained  witnout  the  destruction  of  combs.  This  notion  is 
not  at  all  in  harmony  vidth  that  of  our  Renfrewshire  friend,  who 
asserts  that  profitable  management  consists  in  adopting  the  hive 
and  system  which  gives  the  greatest  weight  of  small  supers. 
This  may  be  his  opinion,  but  surely  other  folk  may  be  allowed  to 
think  difEeiently.  We  have  had  a  honey  fair  annuallv  in  Wrex- 
ham from  time  immemorial,  and  many  generations  will  come  and 
ffo  before  small  supers  will  take  the  place  of  honey  jars  in  that 
market.  Ever  since  I  was  bom  a  hundred  times  more  run  honey 
has  been  consumed  in  this  country  than  honeycomb,  and  for  many 
future  generations  the  probability  is  great  that  fifty  times  more 
run  honey  will  be  wanted  than  honeycomb.  The  Stewarton  hive 
is  adopted  and  adapted  for  supering,  and  I  have  not  been  slow 
to  commend  it  for  that  purpose ;  but  other  kinds  of  hives  serve 
their  day  and  generation  and  their  day  is  not  over,  and,  if  I  am 
Dermitted  to  prophesy,  I  would  say  will  never  be  over  while  bees 
i^  kept  for  profit.  The  great  bulk  of  my  customers  for  honey 
want  it  in  a  run  state  ;  they  give  good  prices  for  it,  and  want  more 
every  season.  I  and  hundreds  besides  keep  bees  for  profit,  and  we 
are  quite  satisfied  with  our  hives  and  systems.  Our  hives  will 
bear  comparison  with  other  kinds  of  hives  as  to  cost,  convenience, 
and  results.  In  1868  our  Renfrewshire  friend  had  glorious  results 
in  supers  from  a  Stewarton  hive.  The  results  same  year  from  a 
straw  hive  in  an  adjoining  county  (Lanark)  were  equally  good— 
viz  828  lbs.  gross.  Mr.  Briscoe  has  taken  66  lbs,  of  super  honey 
from  a  Stewarton  hive  this  year,  and  "  H.  J.,"  another  corre- 
spondent  of  this  Journal,  has  taken  64  lbs.  of  super  honey  from 
a  standard  bar-framer  of  black  bees.  ^  ,     ,  ,         ,  ^, 

In  penning  these  notes  my  object  is  td  help  the  readers  of  the 
JounSl  to  form  a  right  and  safe  conception  of  successful  bee- 
keeping and  thus  induce  them  to  lay  a  good  foundation  this 
autumn'for  success  next  year  and  to  expect  good  results  from 
strong  stocks  of  every  description.  The  shape  and  materials  of 
hives  are  of  far  less  importance  than  their  sire  and  strength.  All 
kinds  of  hives  can  be  worked  either  on  the  swarming  or  non- 
swarming  principle,  and  aU  kinds  of  hives  can  be  either  supered 
or  nadir^  If  1  were  to  adopt  the  Stewarton  principle  of  super- 
inir  which  U  a  good  one,  I  would  use  my  present  staraw  hives 
flliffklv  modified  in  their  crowns,  and  never  dream  or  have  occa- 
sion to  dream  of  their  inferiority.  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  bar- 
frame  hives,  but  if  I  used  them  and  wanted  to  work  out  the 
Stewarton  principle  I  would  not  cast  them  aside,  but  use  them 
with  tiers  of  supers  and  removing  the  crown  boards.  I  am  now 
preparing  my  stocks  for  next  year's  campaign  by  haying  a  large 
voimg  effective  force  in  every  hive.  Strong  stocks,  like  healthy 
children,  need  less  care  than  weakly  ones.  When  bees  from  con- 
demned hives  cannot  be  obteined  for  strengthening  stocks  we 
resort  to  artificial  feeding  with  a  view  to  get  a  hatoh  of  brood  m 
Aueust  or  September.  Strong  stocks  m  any  kmd  of  hives  make 
Srong  bee-masters.  The  satSrfaction  of  succew  one  year  gives 
Btimulus  and  strength  for  future  work-  Every  favourable  season 
f  OThoney  we  have  records  of  astounding  results  from  strong  hives, 
and  we  have  reasons  for  expecting  greater  things  m  the  future 
than  we  have  had  in  the  ^t. 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  working  man  and  his  wife  have 
been  here  seeking  information.  They  have  eight  large  hives 
nrettv  well  filled ;  three  of  them  have  old  queens  three  years  old, 
certam  to  die  next  year.  Several  auestions  about  supenng  led  me 
to  ask  him  how  much  he  got  for  his  run  honey.  He  said  U.  4<<. 
uer  lb  I  advised  him  to  get  all  the  run  honey  he  could  from  his 
bees  and  sell  it  at  that  price.— A.  Pbttigbkw. 

CTEWARTON  HIVES. 

Absence  from  home  has  prevented  me  from  giving  an  earlier 
reXthXqyune.  of  "  hT  J,"  relative  to  the  management  o 
Stewarton  hiv^.    Full  instructions  have  appearedin  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  of  UortimUtiire  more  than  once  from  the  pen  of 
"  A  Rbwprewshirb  Bbb-kbbpbr."  .      ,,         i.    V  u 

A  stroncr  Stewarton  hive  in  full  work  requires  three  stock  boxes, 
and  two  will  not  accommodate  the  bees  sufficiently  to  prevent 
swarming  and  keep  the  queen  out  of  the  supers.    Before  winter 


one  or  two  of  the  lower  boxes  are  removed,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  colony.  Last  winter  out  of  three  stocks  one 
retained  two  boxes,  and  the  others  not  being  so  populous  each 
passed  the  winter  in  a  single  box.  In  all  cases  the  upper  box  has 
been  the  winter  domicile.  Driving  is  not  required.  As  the  autumn 
advances  the  bees  retire  into  the  upper  chambers,  and  the  lower 
ones  are  simply  removed,  carefully  wrapped  up  to  exclude  moths, 
and  are  restored  to  the  bees  when  the  warmth  of  advancing  spring 
enables  them  advantageously  to  occupy  a  larger  manaion.— 
J.  E.  Briscoe,  AUirigkton,  Wolverhampton. 
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Ahxbicait  Bbb  Journal  (IK.  S.).—ApbAj  to  Messrs.  TrtLbner  &  Co., 
Ludgate  Hill,  Loudon. 

A  STBWAaTON  HrVB— DrIVIKG  Bbbs  (E.  A),— The  swarm  which  yoa 
put  into  a  Stewarton  hive  at  the  end  of  May  has  either  been  a  small  one  or 
in  some  way  mismanaged,  Becing  it  has  filled  one  box  only.  A  bit  of  guide 
comb  would  have  prevented  the  bees  making  their  combe  acrone  the  ben. 
You  should  not  have  filled  the  grooves  of  the  bottom  box,  or  in  any  box, 
with  beeswax.  The  grooves  are  meant  for  use,  and  when  filled  with  wax 
the  slides  could  not  be  used.  Your  better  way  now  will  be  to  let  the  bees 
remain  where  they  are ;  yon  will  gain  nothing  by  driving  them  into  another 
hive.  If  they  have  not  food  enough  for  winter  put  a  nadir  (that  is,  cue  of 
the  empty  boxes)  below  the  hive  and  feed  them.  By  placing  a  dish  or  troagh 
on  the  board  iunlde  the  empty  hive,  with  chins  of  wood  in  it,  you  will  be 
able  to  feed  the  bees  easily.  Bees  are  driven  from  one  hive  to  another  by 
simply  turning  the  full  one  on  its  crown,  placing  an  empty  one  over  it,  tying 
a  cloth  round  the  junction,  and  dramming  on  the  bottom  or  full  hive  for 
twenty  minutes.  

METEOROLOQIGAX.  OBSBEYATIONB. 
CAMDEN  SQUABS,  LONDON. 
Lat.  51'*  8>'  40-  N. ;  Long.  0**  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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RBMAEKS. 

4th.— Very  haiy  morning  and  a  close  warm  day. 

5th.— Hasy  morning,  a  little  sunshine  about  10  AJC*  afterwards  slightly 

foggy ;  slight  shower  about  noon ;  dull  afternoon. 
6th.— Dull  morning,  fine  about  11  A.M.;  afternoon  bright  and  sunny;  fine 

evening. 
7th.— Fine  bright  day. 
8th.— A  somewhat  dull  and  showery  day,  although  there  was  occasiontl 

sunshine. 
9th.— Slight  shower  in  morning,  but  on  the  whole  a  fair  day. 
10th.— I'Hue  bright  day  throughout. 

Bojrometcr  readings  higher  than  those  of  last  week.  Sliade  temperatorBS 
mostly  above,  though  the  minimums  were  a  tri&e  lower  than  last  week. 
Very  little  rain.— G.  J.  STMONB. 


COVEKT  GARDEN  MARKBT.— SSPTBMBBB  U. 

Tbadb  and  supply  much  the  same  as  last  week,  consequently  prices 
remain  unaltered. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

Moath 

Week 

SEPTEMBER  19-26,  1878. 

Average 

Temperature  near 
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Twilight  ends  8.3  PJI. 
Faber  died,  1702. 

14  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Boerhave  died,  1788. 
Crystal  Falaoe  Show  opens. 

Day. 

67.0 
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66.6 
66J 
66.7 
66.8 
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45.4 
48.9 
46.0 
46.4 
46.0 
44.7 
46.8 

Mean. 
66J 
66.4 
66.7 
66.0 
66.1 
66.2 
66J 

h.    m. 
6    48 

5  44 

6  46 
6    48 
6    49 
6    61 
5    58 
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6      6 
6      2 
6      0 
6    58 
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2  19 
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28 
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6    16 
6    87 
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8    21 
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264 
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From  obflerratlons  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  66.8° ;  and  its  night  temperature 
45  J®, 

TOMATO  CULTURE. 

S^^^V^^  HE  Tomato  is  a  vegetable  which  is  not  grown 
^^^lET^  ^^'  every  person  who  has  a  garden,  because 
J  4K^IKhA  4   there  are  many  persons  who  do  not  know 

***^*^^**  how  to  use  it,  and  others,  again,  think  it 
difficult  to  cultivate.  The  first  obstacle  may 
easilv  be  overcome,  as  full  directions  as  to 
the  oest  way  of  using  this  wholesome  vege- 
table may  be  learned  out  of  any  shilling  cookery 
book,  and  as  to  the  culture  of  the  plants,  that 
too  is  simple.  They  may  be  grown  in  two  ways — 1.«., 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  air.  In  cold  districts 
some  seasons  they  do  not  succeed  very  well  out  of 
doors,  but  this  is  often  more  the  fault  of  the  cultivator  than 
the  tenderness  of  the  plant. 

In  raising  young  plants  some  propagate  them  from  cut- 
tings, others  from  seed.  Both  ways  may  be  successfully 
practised.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  take  cuttings  from  old 
plants.  Place  six  or  eight  of  them  in  a  6-inch  pot,  root 
them  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  keep  them  closely 
pinched  in,  but  growing  in  a  moderate  temperature  until 
about  the  new  year,  when  they  may  be  potted  off  singly 
and  allowed  to  grow  to  form  early  fruiting  plants.  This  is 
an  excellent  plan  of  retaining  a  good  stock  and  securing 
early  fruit  in  a  Rimple  way.  Plants  treated  like  this  and 
properly  cared  for  will  produce  fruit  throughout  the  whole 
season.  We  are  cutting  fruit  from  plants  now  that  were 
bearing  in  the  month  of  April.  These  were  raised  from 
seed  sown  about  February  Ist. 

Where  plants  are  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  spring 
for  fruiting  during  the  summer  and  autumn  they  should  be 
treated  at  first  like  tender  annuals  as  regards  temperature, 
and  their  after  requirements  are  simple.  They  will  grow 
almost  without  care,  but  it  is  when  they  'are  just  arriving 
at  a  fruit-bearing  condition  that  they  require  attention. 
When  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  like  and 
make  as  much  wood  as  possible  they  will  never  bear  well. 
If  thev  are  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  fruiting  they  must  be 
very  closely  pinched-in.  This  applies  to  their  culture  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  ;  it  is  indeed  the  mainspring  to 
success.  We  have  plants  now  bearing  two  and  three  dozen 
fruits  planted  out  against  a  south  wall,  and  there  is  hardly 
an  incn  of  growth  on  them  that  is  not  bearing  fruit.  Had 
they  been  allowed  to  ramble  about,  in  all  probability  we 
should  not  have  secured  a  single  fruit.  From  the  time 
the  first  fruit  is  formed  we  begin  cutting  off  the  side  shoots, 
and  ever  afterwards  they  are  kept  closely  cut-in  to  the 
bunches  of  flowers.  When  plenty  of  fruit  sets  on  the  main 
stem  we  prefer  growing  them  with  a  single  stem,  allowing 
BO  side  branches  to  grow  ;  but  when  side  growths  are 
allowed  they  are  cut  in  similarly  to  pinching  the  main  stem. 

Our  crop  of  Tomatoes  in  pots  has  been  the  subject  of 
general  remark  this  season,  and  yet  we  have  only  three 
pots  of  them.  They  are  growing  against  the  back  wall 
of  a  cool  vinery,  and  each  plant  covers  a  space  of  about 
12  square  feet.  Many  side  shoots  have  been  taken  from 
the  centre  one,  but  all  of  them  have  been  pinched-in  to  the 
flowers,  sometimes  nothing  but  the  flowers  being  left  on , 
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the  stems,  and  in  this  way  each  plant  in  a  12-inch  pot  has 
produced  about  a  hundred  fruits.  This  I  consider  a  pro- 
fitable crop,  as  nothing  else  would  have  come  to  maturity 
on  the  back  wall  under  the  shade  of  the  Vines.  When 
grown  in  pots  the  plants  should  be  potted  in  a  rich  mixture 
of  about  half  loam  and  half  cow  dung.  Some  object  to 
growing  Tomatoes  in  rich  soil,  thinking  it  makes  them  run 
too  much  to  wood.  It  does  make  them  do  this,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  fine  fruit  cannot  be  secured  unless  there  is  some 
good  stuff  at  the  roots  to  produce  them,  and  overluxuriance 
can  always  be  checked  by  cutting  off  the  shoots  and  throw- 
ing the  strength  into  the  fruit.  Strong  doses  of  liquid 
manure  should  also  be  given  those  in  pots.  In  the  open 
air  they  should  be  planted  in  moderately  rich  soil,  and 
here  they  mav  also  be  given  manure  water  about  this  time 
as  the  crop  demands  considerable  nourishment.  We  have 
grown  Tomatoes  in  pots  trained  to  a  single  stake,  but  this 
IS  not  such  a  profitable  way  of  cultivating  as  that  above 
indicated. 

Out  of  doors  there  are  generally  many  green  Tomatoes 
which  fail  to  colour  before  the  plants  are  cut  down  by  the 
frost :  all  such  should  be  cut  off  with  the  stems  attached, 
and  if  they  are  hung  up  in  a  dry  room  or  warm  glass  house 
they  will  ripen  and  give  a  supply  of  fruit  throughout  the 
winter. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


OBJECTS  OF  HORTICULTURAL  INTEREST  IN 

AND   NEAR   PARIS. 

Now  that  the  principal  shows  in  England  are  mostly  over 
many  of  the  gardening  community  will  doubtless  be  wend- 
ing their  way  to  Paris  to  see  the  department  of  horticulture 
in  connection  with  the  Exposition  at  the  Trocad^ro,  and 
especially  the  exhibition  of  fruits,  which  opened  on  the 
16th  inst.  and  continues  until  the  middle  of  October  ;  and 
as  all  may  not  know  the  additional  points  and  places  of 
interest  horticulturally  worth  seeing,  we  subjoin  a  list  of 
some  of  the  more  important. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  south  of  the  Seine  in  an  easterly 
direction  beyond  the  Halles-aux-Vins,  in  addition  to  con- 
taining the  best-arranged  botanical  garden  in  Europe,  has 
excellent  botanical,  mineridogical,  and  anthropological 
museums.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  Pears,  and  the 
officinal  and  economic  plants  are  very  interesting.  Visitors 
will  find  Professor  Decaisne,  M.  Albert,  jardinier-en-chef, 
and  the  staff  most  courteous  to  English  horticulturists  ;  and 
pages  might  be  written  about  the  advantages  furnished^ 
almost  gratuitously,  to  students  of  science  and  natural  his- 
tory of  all  nations  from  this  mine  of  information,  and  few 
know  what  obligations  foreigners  are  under  in  this  respect 
to  the  liberality  of  the  French  nation.  The  garden  may  be 
reached  by  omnibus. 

The  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
beyond  the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  contains  much  that  will  interest 
the  horticulturist;  and  among  the  objects  is  a  large  test 
collection  of  Vines  planted  in  the  open. 

The  Jardin  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  at  La  Muette,  beyond  the 
Trocad^ro,  is  a  vast  manufactory  and  store  for  plants  used 
at  the  municipal  entertainments  and  in  the  decoration  of 
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most  of  the  parks,  public  gardens,  and  squares  of  Paris,  but 
is  more  wortny  of  a  visit  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  ;  here 
about  two  million  of  plants  are  annually  raised. 

The  Jardin  du  Luxembourg  attached  to  the  Palace  south  of 
the  Seine  is  well  kept,  and  in  the  borders  are  some  showy 
perennials.  There  is  also  a  fair  collection  of  Roses,  originally 
commenced,  I  believe,  by  M.  LafEay,  some  good  specimens  of 
trained  fruit  trees,  an  apiary,  and  the  h^id-quui^rs  of  an 
apiarian  society.    M.  JoUibois  is  jardinier-en-chef. 

The  Tuileries  gardens,  so  centrally  situated,  will  irresistibly 
lead  the  vsitor  to  the  Champs  Elys^.  Their  cosmopolitaa 
assembly  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  are  all  too  well  known 
and  conspicuous  to  need  any  description  here. 

The  Pare  dc  Mon^eauz,  near  the  Boulevards  Hausmann  and 
Malesherbes,  and  a  favourite  lounge  of  the  Parisians  especially 
on  fSte  days  and  holidays,  may  be  reached  on  the  return  from 
the  Bois,  and,  notwithstanding  a  few  palpable  eyesores,  good 
taste  prevails,  and  it  has  been  truly  styl^  the  prettiest  Uttle 
park  m  Europe. 

The  Pare  des  Buttes  Chaumont,  formed  out  of  the  old 
gypsum  quarries  near  La  Yillette  and  within  the  eastern 
barrier,  is  very  pretty  and  well  kept,  and  will  repay  a  visit 
Some  fine  views  of  Paiis  are  here  attainable.  The  Pare  de 
Yincenncs,  reached  either  by  water  or  rail,  may  also  be  visited 
if  time  permits. 

The  cemetery  of  P^-la-Chaise  in  the  extreme  east  of  the 
city  will  not  repay  the  traveller  either  by  its  beauty  or  its 
horticultare. 

Versailles,  with  its  msgnifioent  grounds  and  its  Grand  and 
Petit  Trianon,  should  be  taken  if  possible  on  a  day  when  the 
fountains  play,  and  this  is  usually  on  a  Sunday.  A  similar 
occasion  should  be  selected  for  St.  Cloud  and  the  fine-timbered 
park  separating  it  from  the  great  national  fictile  museum  and 
manufactory  at  Sevres.  Thcss  may  be  reached  either  bv  water, 
rail,  or  tramway,  but  the  undulating  and  well-wooded  banks 
of  the  Seine  are  so  pretty  in  this  direction  that  most  will 
prefer  the  water  at  least  one  way. 

The  gardens  attached  to  the  Louvre,  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
adjoining  the  Chapelle  Ezpiatoire  in  the  Boulevard  Hausmann, 
and  many  others  in  the  various  squares  in  different  parts 
cf  the  city,  are  well  kept,  and  constitute  cool  and  pretty 
lounges. 

Not  the  least  interesting  point  for  horticulturists,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  Continent,  is  the  great 
central  market  or  Les  Halles,  which,  in  addition  to  an  omnium 
gatherum  of  all  comestibles,  has  a  division  devoted  to  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  tiuux 
anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  London.  In  addition  the 
following  are  good  fruit  and  vegetable  markets : — The  March6 
St.  Honors  near  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  the  March^  de  la  Made- 
leine in  rear  of  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine.  There  are  also 
seTeral  other  fine  and  airy  markets  for  vegetable  produce  in 
diOterent  parts  of  Paris.  The  flower  markets  on  the  Qua! 
Napoleon,  near  Notre  Dame,  that  on  each  side  of  the  Made- 
leine, and  those  in  the  Place  St.  Sulpice,  and  at  Chateau  d'Eau 
are  hield  on  different  days  of  the  week,  and  in  the  two  former 
an  hour  or  two  may  be  pleasurably  and  profitably  spent. 

The  following  trade  horticultural  establishments  will  offer 
more  or  less  of  attractions  to  travellers  possessed  of  gardening 
tastes — viz.,  the  nurseries  of  B.  Verdier,  fils  aind,  37,  Rue 
ClissoQ,  and  C.  Verdier,  fils,  28,  Rue  Baudrimont,  both  in  tha 
twelfth  arrondissement,  and  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ;  and 
that  of  M.  Levdque  et  fils  at  ivry-sur- Seine,  each  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  new  Roses.  Roses  for  forcing  are  also 
largely  grown  by  M.  Jamain  at  Les  Glacidres,  between  the 
Portes  d'Orl^ns  and  de  Fontainebleau.  The  finest  exotics  and 
the  most  exquisite  bouquets  and  cut  flowers  will  be  found  in 
the  shops  of  Madame  Scogard,  Rue  Fauboui^g  St  Honored ; 
Malson  Dcbrie,  12,  Rue  Neuvc  des  Capucines ;  VaiUant- 
Roseau  at  41,  and  Labroussc  at  12,  Boulevard  des  Capucines  ; 
and  Bourgeau,  6,  Place  de  la  Madeleine. 

Nearly  all  the  great  seed  establishments,  including  those  of 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux,  6c  Co. ;  Paul  Tollard  and  Loise 
Chauvi6re,  are  situated  on  the  Quai  de  la  Megisserle,  east  of 
the  Lonvre,  and  in  the  same  locality  are  some  good  shops 
where  nearly  every  variety  of  horticultural  tools  and  sundries 
in  use  on  the  Continent  may  be  obtained.  Notable  are  those 
of  All^  fr^res,  L.  Fmn^in,  C.  Boret,  and  Malson  an  Forge 
de  Vnlcain.  In  some  of  these  shops  a  good  deal  may  be 
learned,  although  the  tools  and  appliances  are  not  all  advances 
upon  those  in  use  in  this  country.  In  the  same  quarter,  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  during  the  planting  season  a 


large  amount  of  nursery  stock  is  on  certain  days  of  the  week 
pitched  for  sale,  and  during  seasons  of  cold  drying  east  winda 
often  appears  anything  but  a  successful  venture  for  intending 
planters. 

Primeurs  will  be  found  as  early,  as  fine,  and  expensive  as 
anywhere  in  Europe  at  M.  Chevet's  in  the  Palais  Royale,  at 
Potel  k  Chabot*s,  Boulevard  des  Italiexis,  and  at  M.  Joret*8, 
16,  Place  du  March6  St.  Honor6,  and  in  the  Bonlevaid  des 
Capucines  next  the  Grand  Hotel.  Curious  seeds  and  Algerian 
and  colonial  produce  may  be  seen  and  obtained  at  Maison  k  la 
VUle  de  Marseilles,  158,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  of  M.  Hediard, 
21,  Place  de  la  Madeleine. 

In  the  suburbs  Mushrooms  are  grown  largely  at  Montzonge, 
outside  the  Porte  d* Orleans.  At  Boux^-la-Reine,  in  the  same 
direction,  is  the  nursery  of  MM.  Jamin  &  Durand,  where  the 
finest  possible  specimens  of  training  and  pruning  of  fruit  trees 
will  be  found.  M.  Margottin  fils,  well  known  as  a  rosierist 
and  grower  of  Grapes,  has  also  an  establishment  here.  At 
Sceaux  are  the  nurseries  of  MM.  Thibaut  &  Eeteleer,  Cronx  et 
fils  (Valid  d'Aulnay),  and  L.  Paillet^  all  worth  visiting,  and 
in  the  same  locality  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses  lai^ge  nmnbers 
of  Roses  are  grown  for  market.  Brie-Comte-Robert,  also 
famous  for  its  Roses,  is  best  reached  by  rail  from  the  station  in 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  ;  but  the  great  Rose  centre  is  at  Gxisy- 
Suisnes,  about  two  leagues  south,  and  approached  by  an  omni- 
bus, which  runs  daily  from  Brie  station  to  Grisy-Suisnea, 
where  are  situated  the  Rose  nuraeries  of  MM.  Scipion  Cochet, 
Grainger,  L.  Cochet,  Carr^,  and  many  others.  Knglish  roaa- 
rians  will  be  struck  with  the  numberless  patches  of  Roses,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  rood  to  a  couple  of  acres,  in  the  open  fields 
and  entirely  unprotected,  the  result  being  the  production  of 
clean  and  healthy-looking  but  not  over-vigorous  stuff. 

A  large  amount  of  fine  vegetables  is  grown  both  within  and 
without  the  fortifications,  especially  towards  the  cast  of  Paris, 
and  passengers  alighting  at  the  Bel  Air  station  of  the  Paris 
Ceinture  Railway  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  will  see 
some  acres  covered  with  cloches  used  for  Lettuces,  Cucumbers, 
various  salads,  Cauliflowers,  &c.  In  a  north-westerly  direction, 
accessible  by  rail  from  the  St.  Lasare  station,  is  Argenteuil, 
where  fine  Asparagus,  Figs,  Strawberries,  and  Vines  are  chiefly 
grown,  but  not  altogether  according  to  English  ideas. 

There  are  many  other  horticultural  haunts  and  objects  within 
reach  of  Paris,  notably  the  establishment  of  M.  Rose-Channeux 
at  Thomery,  but  time  and  space  prevent  further  reference  for 
the  present  A  passport  and  politeness  will  be  found  useful, 
and  the  usual  introductions  to  the  museums  and  most  of  the 
public  places  above  alluded  to. — ^T.  Laxton,  Bedford. 

BULBOUS  PLANTS  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING 

DECORATION. 

NareiMMHM, — Next  to  the  Hyacinth  in  point  of  elefanoe  and 
fragranoe  comes  the  Narcissus.  Its  erect  and  lofty  heads  are 
admirably  suited  for  intermingling  with  other  spring  flowers, 
and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  remaining  a  long  time  in 
bloom.  The  treatment  recommended  for  the  Hyacinth  will 
meet  precisely  the  requirements  of  the  Narcissus,  only  that  in 
potting  the  latter  the  bulbs  should  be  buried  in  the  soil  right 
up  to  the  necks.  Three  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  a  32-si2ed  or 
f)-inch  pot,  and  single  bulbs  can  be  potted  in  large  60's  or  48's  ; 
for  decorative  purposes  both  sizes  are  very  suitable.  Where 
large  quantities  of  both  these  and  Tulips  are  grown  for  home 
decoration  the  bulbs  are  oftentimes  planted  thickly  together 
in  boxes  to  g^w  and  show  their  flowers  when  they  are  lifted, 
and  placed  in  pots  as  required ;  but  to  those  who  wish  to 
grow  a  few,  and  to  excel  in  growing  them,  it  is  preferable  to 
proceed  as  directed  last  week  for  growing  Hyacinths.  Many 
Narcissuses  are  admirably  adapted  for  early  forcing,  especially 
the  Double  Roman  and  Paper  White  varieties.  Other  attrac- 
tive and  desirable  sorts  are  Bazelman  Major,  Grand  Monarque, 
Grand  Pimo  Citronier,  Newton,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
States  General.  Jonquils,  both  the  double  and  single  varieties, 
are  sweet-scented  and  attractive,  but  perhaps  are  not  so  suit- 
able for  forcing  as  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  yet  if  potted  in 
the  manner  described  and  allowed  to  grow  naturally  uatU  the 
days  lengthen  they  are  very  beantifiid,  and  do  not  become 
drawn  and  lanky. 

Croeuaes,  that  pretty  "  harbinger  of  spring,"  one  of  the  first 
flowers  of  our  borders,  an  ever-welcome  visitor,  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  pots,  and  few  plants  can  equal  the  brightness 
and  purity  of  the  colours  of  blue,  yellow,  and  white  repre- 
sented by  the  Crocus.    Crocuses,  like  Narcissuses,  are  some- 
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wb«t  imptttient  of  a  dose  confined  atmosphere,  and  therefoie 
must  bave  abundance  of  air  after  they  are  removed  from  the 
plunging  material,  and  mnst  be  placed  near  the  glass  while 
advancing  into  bloom.  Albion,  Bride  of  Abydoe,  Garibaldi, 
Gk>lden  Yelloir,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Sir  John  Franklin  are  cheap 
and  reliable  varieties.  The  soil  that  snits  them  is  the  same  as 
that  recommended  for  the  Hyacinth,  but  care  mnst  be  taken 
that  plenty  of  drainage  is  given,  for  Crocuses  have  a  great  dis- 
like to  soddened  soil.  Hace  as  many  corms  of  each  variety 
as  can  be  conveniently  placed  together  in  a  6-inch  pot,  cover 
over  with  soil,  and  plunge  them  mider  a  covering  of  cocoa-nut 
fibze.  Allow  them  to  remain  there  until  they  have  fairly 
started  into  growth  and  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  when 
tiiey  shonld  be  removed  either  to  a  cool  name  or  to  a  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse.  A  temperature  of  46°  to  50^  arfter  this  will 
be  sufficient  to  excite  them  to  bloom,  for  if  placed  in  a  strong 
heat  the  flowers  are  apt  to  perish,  and  the  foliage  to  increase 
in  length  and  luxuriance. 

Snowdrops. — ^The  modest-looking  Snowdrops  should  not  be 
overlooked  if  variety  is  desired ;  but  they  bloom  at  such  an 
early  period  naturally  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  pot  patches 
from  the  open  ground  where  such  can  be  readily  procured. 
These  should  be  plunged  for  a  time  like  the  Crocuses,  and 
then  be  removed  to  a  shelf  or  cold  frame  to  expand  their 
flowers. 

Laehenalias, — ^The  varieties  pendula,  tricolor,  and  versicolor 
are  not  grown  so  extensively  as  their  bisauty  and  adaptabilities 
entitle  them.  Their  treatment  is  so  simple,  and  they  increase 
so  rapidly,  that  the  smallest  greenhouse  should  not  be  without 
them.  Mr.  Ollerhead  succeeds  admirably  with  them  grown 
m  baskets  simply  filled  with  moss.  As  many  bulbs  as  can  be 
conveniently  placed  within  the  moss  are  employed,  and  when 
water  is  required  the  basket  is  dipped  in  a  tank.  By  this 
treatment  each  basket  becomes  a  globe  of  bright  flowers,  and 
its  beauty  and  simplicity  are  almost  beyond  imagination.  The 
plants  also  succeed  admirably  potted  in  the  usual  way  and 
placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass.  The  true  variety  of  pendula 
is  nndoubtedly  the  best  for  pots  and  general  decorative  pur- 
poses. Not  a  day's  unnecessary  delay  should  be  permitted  in 
procuring  and  potting  bulbs  of  these  distinct  and  attractive 
spring-flowering  plants. 

Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and  Tritonias  all  require  similar  treatment, 
and  succeed  well  potted  and  placed  on  the  shelf  of  a  cold 
greenhouse.  Their  miniature  Gladiolus-like  spikes  of  bloom 
are  both  curious  and  attractive.  Some  of  the  best  Ixias  are 
grown  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

Beillas  bifblia,  hyacinthoides,  and  sibiricaare  charming  little 
greenhouse  plants,  and  will  flower  beautifully  in  pots  if  left 
to  come  away  in  a  steady  and  natural  manner ;  so  also  will 
Triteleia  uniflora.  The  bulbs  should  be  placed  Uiickly  together 
in  the  pots. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  and  Crocuses  are 
no  doubt  the  most  cultivated  of  the  different  selections  given, 
bnt  where  there  is  room  and  variety  wanted  the  otbers  are  all 
worthy  of  a  good  trial.  The  fpreatest  secret  no  doubt  in  grow- 
ing all  of  them  well  is  allowing  them  to  become  established 
well  at  the  root  before  subjecting  them  to  a  high  temperature. 
Have  a  mixture  of  good  staple  soil  as  recommended,  follow 
out  the  directions  given  as  to  potting,  cover  them  with  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  and  leave  them  to  Nature  fen:  at  least  six  weeks, 
and  they  will  emit  healthy  and  strong  roots ;  then  with  an 
established  foundation  to  work  upon  forcing  may  be  success- 
fully accomplished.  The  earlier  flowers  are  wanted  so  corre- 
spondingly early  must  be  the  preparations  for  successfully  pro- 
ducing tbem,  but  at  no  time  subject  any  of  them  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  circumstances  require. — J.  W.  Moormak. 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

Your  correspondent  "  Wyld  Savage  "  writes  rather  wild, 
or  wide  of  the  mark,  in  his  notes  on  this  subject.  He  asks 
the  question  whether  it  is  right  and  proper  to  diess  Carna- 
tions ?  I  reply,  As  the  florist  dresses  them  it  is  ;  as  *'  Wyld 
Savage  "  defines  dressing  them  it  is  not.  He  implies  in  his 
remarks  that  gum  is  used.  I  can  assure  your  readers  that  it  is 
never  used.  Then  he  would  lead  your  readers  to  believe  that 
the  cards  hold  the  calyx  like  a  vice — firmly.  It  is  not  so  ;  the 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cards  is  so  large  that  it  does  not 
touch  the  calyx.  The  object  in  using  the  cards  is  to  show  the 
flowers  off  to  the  best  advantage,  as  is  done  with  Asters, 
Zinnias,  and  similar  flowers.  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks 
are  not  the  only  flowers  that  are  dressed ;  the  Chrysanthe- 


mum and  some  other  flowers  owe  more  to  the  dresser's  arts 
than  they  do.  "  Wyld  Savaqe  "  also  asks  how  is  it  that 
**we  rosarians**  do  not  dress  our  flowers.  I  answer.  Simply 
because  it  is  unnecessary.  If  it  were  we  should  find  **  Wtlp 
Savage  "  doing  it  I  have  no  doubt.  If  he  has  seen  a  Carna- 
tion so  altered  by  dressing  that  he  could  not  recognise  it  I  have 
not. — J.  Douglas. 


THE  COMING  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW. 

"We  have  received  the  following  suggestive  letter  relative  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  proposed  to  be  held  in  London  in  1880. 
Practical  suggestions  made  now  are  much  more  likely  to  be  of 
value  than  grumblings  after  the  event ;  we  therefore  readily 
publish  the  letter  as  containing  hints  worthy  of  consideratiOB. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  at  the  last  Great  International 
held  in  1866  there  were  many  classes  specially  provided  for 
growers  of  limited  collections  of  plants,  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  our  correspondent : — 

"Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  Committee  of  the  coming 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition  were  to  issue  a  schedule 
at  once,  so  as  to  give  intending  exhibitors  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  creditable  examples  for  the  occasion  ?  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  prizes  be  affixed  ;  we  only  want  to  know  at  pre- 
sent what  is  to  be  asked  for. 

"  Again,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trade  and  private  growers 
may  be  kept  separate  in  everything,  as  many  amateurs  object 
(and  with  good  reason)  to  enter  the  list  against  the  trade ; 
neither  is  it  politic  on  the  part  of  the  trade  to  show  against 
amateurs.  It  is  submitted  also  that  classes  should  be  made 
in  such  a  manner  that  those  who  are  extensive  growers  shall 
compete  amongst  themselves,  and  those  with  more  limited 
means  and  space  be  likely  to  meet  with  those  only  of  their 
own  calibre.  Thus  if  a  collection  of,  say,  thirty  plants  is 
asked  for,  let  there  be  also  collections  of  the  same  for,  say, 
twenty  and  twelve,  and  prohibit  the  same  exhibitor  from 
showing  in  more  than  one  of  the  collections  ;  this  will  allow 
the  man  who  can  only  muster  twelve  to  meet  a  friend  in  the^ 
same  condition.  The  **big"  men  will  have  gone  into  the 
twenty  or  thirty. 

"  There  should  also  be  a  definite  number  of  specimens  stated 
in  each  class,  it  being  far  more  satisfactory  to  exhibitors  and 
far  easier  for  Judges  when  such  is  the  case.  For  example,  if 
a  collection  of  Crotons,  Alocasias,  Anthuriums,  Dracaenas,  &o., 
be  asked  for  there  should  be  in  every  instance  a  given  number 
stat3d. 

"  If  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  are  asked  for,  let  it  be 
stated  if  bulbs  are  to  be  included  or  excluded  ;  and  also  let  it 
be  clearly  stated  what  is  to  be  the  understanding  or  reading  of 
the  word  *  hardy,* 

"  In  classes  for  Tree  Ferns  it  should  be  clearly  stated  that 
the  stems  should  not  be  under  a  given  height.  In  collections 
of  exotic  Ferns  where  Tree  Ferns  are  excluded  it  should  be 
stated  if  any  Ferns  without  a  stem  may  be  exhibited,  because 
a  very  fine  example  of  Cyathea  mednllaris  or  Dicksonia 
antarctica  could  be  shown  without  their  having  the  slightest 
stem.  In  the  case  of  a  pair  of  Tree  Ferns  are  we  to  undef- 
stand  they  should  be  of  the  same  species,  or  otherwise  ? 

"A  prehminary  schedule  issued  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
stipulations  being  made  clear  and  explicit^  would  be  of  great 
value  to  exhibitors,  and  would  contribute  mateiiaUy  to  the 
completeness  and  grandeur  of  the  show.— BXHlBrrcML** 


BORDER  BEDDING  DESIGN. 

Now,  when  gardeners  and  proprietors  are  considering  de- 
sirable combinations  of  flowers  for  the  coming  year,  the  follow- 
ing very  effective  arrangement  of  lines  for  an  undulating  flower 
border,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  pleasure  gloand 
at  Minella  House,  may  be  usefully  noted : — 

The  border  is  about  60  yards  long,  and  facing  nortt*.  The 
background  is  planted  with  evergreens,  many  of  the  shrubs 
being  very  rare,  and  all  striking.  Sloping  from  them  and 
filling  interstices  between  are  perennials  carefully  selected ; 
while  gracefully  arranged,  according  to  their  respective  heights 
and  colours,  are  four  lines : — 1,  And  next  the  margin  of  the 
walk,  blue  Lobelia  alternately  with  the  Maaglesi  Geranium. 
The  flowers  of  the  latter  rise  above  and  contrast  remarkably 
with  the  former,  seen  from  either  end.  On  nearer  approach 
the  variegated  leaves  of  the  Geranium  render  more  vivid  the 
taste  of  file  arrangement.  2,  The  shrubby  yellow  Calceolaria 
Aurea  floribunda,  still  in  contrast  and  gradually  rising  higher. 
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3,  Henderson's  Dark  Red  Beet ;  foUage  bright,  glossy,  and 
brilliant ;  higher.  4,  Tall  pink  Geraniums  ;  handsome  foliage, 
and  reaching  upwards  to  meet  the  perennials  and  shrubs  already 
indicated,  the  whole  forming  a  boraer  that  may  be  well  imitated, 
but  can  hardly  be  surpassed. — ^W.  J.  M.,  Olonmel, 


PEAR  AUGUSTE  JURIE. 

A  Peab  ripening  at  the  same  time  as  Beurr^  Giffard,  and 
far  superior  to  it  in  size  and  in  flayour,  is  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  number  of  August  Pears.  Our  figures  were  taken  from 
specimens  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  where  they  were  produced  on  an  open 
pyramid,  and  where  the  fruit  ripened  to  perfection  this  season 
from  the  10th  to  the  12th  of  August 

The  fruit  is  about  medium  size,  roundish  ovate,  even  and 
xegular  in  its  outline.    Skin  green,  becoming  yellowish  green 


Fig.  Si^w— Anguflte  Jnrle  Fear. 

as  it  ripens,  with  a  thin  speckled  coat  of  russet  on  the  side 
next  the  sim,  and  otherwise  marked  with  russet  patches.  Eye 
closed  with  tooth-Uke  segments  and  set  even  with  the  surface. 
Stalk  from  1  to  1^  inch  long,  inserted  without  depression. 
Flesh  crisp,  rather  granular,  sweet  and  briskly  flavoured  with 
a  fine  Melon  perfume. 

This  is  a  viduable  early  dessert  Pear,  ripe  in  the  second  week 
of  August. 

This  was  raised  from  Benrr^  Giflard  at  the  Ecole  d'Horti- 
culture,  EcuUy,  near  Lyons,  which  is  under  the  able  direction 
of  our  £riend  M.  WillermoE,  and  was  named  in  honour  of 
)C.  Auguste  Jurie,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the 
Rhone.  It  first  ripened  fruit  on  the  11th  of  August,  1851,  and 
was  described  by  Abb^  D.  Dupu^  of  Auch  in  "  L*Abeille  Porno- 
logique  "  for  1863.  As  described  by  Abb6  Dupuy  it  is  bright 
led  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  which  is,  no  doubt,  attributable 
to  the  climate  of  the  south  of  France,  for  here  we  have  found 
no  trace  of  red  upon  it,  though  we  have  seen  it  with  a  slight 
orange  tinge  on  the  exposed  side. 


WINTERING  VERBENAS. 

I  CAN  manage  all  ordinary  decorative  plants,  but  Verbenas 
always  beat  me.  1  have  tried  taking  up  the  old  plants,  but 
they  have  always  been  covered  with  mildew,  and  in  spite  of 
keeping  them  diy  and  dressing  them  with  sulphur  they  have 


always  died  off.  The  same  with  cuttings  taken  at  this  time  of 
year  and  grown  into  strong  plants  before  the  beginning  of 
winter.  I  have  tried  them  in  the  warm  Cucumber  house,  in 
cold  frames,  on  the  front  shelf  of  a  greenhouse,  and  on  the 
back  shelf  of  a  half -span,  always  wi&  the  same  result—viz., 
that  in  April  I  have  not  one  left,  and  hare  to  buy  in  a  fresh  lot 
for  bedding. — H.  R.  C. 

[H.  R.  C.*s "  difficulty  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Nearly  all  are  guilty,  nurseiymen 
included,  of  starving  Verbenas  through  the  winter,  keeping  a 
dozen,  or  even  a  score,  store  plants  in  a  pit  where  there  only 
ought  to  be  one.  They  become  as  hard  as  sticks  under  that 
tr^tment,  and  are  more  likely  to  drag  their  existence  through 
the  subsequent  barbarous  treatment  generally  thought  good 
enough  for  them — viz.,  being  perched  on  a  top  shelf  in  a  dry 
and  draughty  house  where  tne  fluctuations  of  temperature 
and  other  conditions  are  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  possible  to  have 

them  in  winter.  It  is  true  toat  those  which 
do  survive  this  treatment  grow  and  produce 
cuttings  when  put  under  liberal  treatment  in 
spring  ;  but  can  any  rational  man  suppose 
their  progeny  can  have  as  good  a  constitutioii 
as  if  the  stock  plants  had  been  treated  liber- 
ally throughout?  No;  if  you  want  Ver- 
benas to  grow  and  produce  such  a  display  in 
summer  and  autumn  as  Verbenas  should  do, 
you  must  have  cuttings  from  a  healthy  stock 
— rather  a  rarity  I  admit,  but  still  existentr- 
and  treat  them  like  growing  plants  all  through 
the  winter,  say  like  herbaceous  Calceolarias  or 
Primulas,  excepting  that  they  must  not  be 
shaded  at  all  after  they  are  struck. 

My  cuttings  are  just  rooted,  and  they  will 
now  be  transferred  to  boxes  where  each  pknt 
will  have  at  least  4  inches  of  room  each  way 
and  as  much  in  depth  of  soil.  They  will  be 
kept  just  slowly  moving  all  winter  ;  you  can- 
not keep  such  plants  dormant  without  in- 
juring tnem.  I  know  of  an  instance  this 
season  where  a  gardener  who  wintered  his 
plants  on  the  ordinary  starving  system,  being 
short  of  stock,  besged  a  few  cuttings  from  a 
neighbour  who  had  kept  his  plants  in  the  way 
I  recommend,  and  the  difference  in  the  beds 
is  very  marked,  so  much  so  that  the  progeny 
of  the  liberally  treated  plants,  although  they 
are  the  same  varieties  as  the  starvelings,  are 
taken  to  be  distinct  from  them. 

It  is  rather  late  now,  but  cuttings  nuiy 
still  be  taken  from  a  healthy  source.  They 
should  be  inserted  quite  2  inches  apart  in 
the  pots  or  boxes,  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
them  till  February.  A  little  decayed  manure 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  pots,  placing  lighter  sandy  soil 
on  the  top,  which  will  encourage  them  to 
root  quickly,  and  the  richer  soil  will  afterwards  support  them 
better.  A  gentle  dungbed  would  be  best  to  strike  tnem  in  at 
this  late  season,  gradually  hardening  them  off  afterwards  as 
soon  as  rooted.    They  do  not  like  much  fire  heat. 

As  "  H.  R.  C.'^  can  manage  all  other  ordinaiy  bedding  plants 
I  trust  these  hints  will  be  sufficient.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  sulphur  for  curing  mildew  if  the  sulphur  can  be  obtained 
good.  The  best  for  the  purpose  has  a  bright  glowing  look  and 
feels  harsh  to  the  touch  ;  that  which  feels  soft  and  smooth  is 
useless,  you  should  be  able  to  feel  and  hear  it  crunch.  The 
sun  ought  to  shine  on  it  after  it  is  applied,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  mildew  will  be  speedy. — ^Wm.  Taylob.] 


SEDUM  SPECTABILE. 

Of  all  the  fiowers  which  I  grow  in  my  garden  I  have  found 
none  so  alluring  to  diurnal  insects  as  th^  beautiful  autumn- 
flowering  Sedum.  I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  planted 
in  clumps  of  threes ;  they  form  thus  a  lai^ge  head  of  bloom,  and 
I  have  counted  on  one  of  these  clumps  upwards  of  a  score  of 
humble  bees  of  different  species  ;  the  hive  bee,  too,  seems  fond 
of  it,  but  not  so  fond  as  of  the  Mignonette  near  at  hand.  But 
besides  I  have  seen  on  it  at  one  time  the  following  dinmsl 
Lepidoptera : — Red  Admiral  (Vanessa  Atalanta),  Small  Tor- 
toiseshell  (Vanessa  Urtica),  Painted  Lady  (Cynthia  Cardui), 
Peacock  (Vanessa  lo),  Brinistone  (Gonepteryx  Rhanmi),  Com- 
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mon  Cabbage  White  (Pieris  Brassicse),  Small  Cabbage  White 
<Pieri8  Bapae),  and  Common  Copper  (Ljcsena  Phlaes).  I  have 
not  noticed  that  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  affect  it,  but  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  anyone  fond  of  seeing  living  creatures  enjoy 
themselves  to  see  how  the  above  insecte  seem  to  rejoice  in  this 
pretty  plant. — D.,  Deal, 


ITEWCASTLE  BOTANICAL  AND  HOBTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Autumn  Show,  Septbmbeb  10th  akd  11th. 

Bo  remarkable  have  been  the  BucceBses  achieved  at  the  several 
-ahows  of  this  rejuvenated  Society  during  the  pMist  few  years  that 
the  last  Ezhibitiou,  now  under  notice,  was  anticipated  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest — ^not  by  local  exhibitors  merely,  but  by 
.horticulturists  and  cultivators  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
We  have  the  pleasure  to  record  that  the  last  success  has  proved 
-more  remarkable  than  ever.  A  fact  that  is  peculiarly  gratifying 
in  connection  with  the  Show  is  that  every  exhibit  entered  was 
4itaged.  and  when  it  is  stated  that  there  were  888  entries  made  by 
168  exnibitors  the  drcnmstance  noted  is  something  for  the  Society 
to  be  proud  of.  The  158  exhibitors  at  this  Show  have  done  honour 
to  themselves  and  set  an  admirable  example  to  others,  and  we 
'Cordially  congratulate  the  Society  on  having  such  an  earnest  body 
of  supporters. 

Under  the  most  fortuitous  circumstances  the  success  of  any 
>«how  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  perseverance,  tact,  energy, 
4ind  exertions  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Secretaries.  That 
none  of  the  Newcastle  officials  lack  in  these  essentials  is  obvious, 
for  in  the  space  of  a  little  more  than  two  yean  they  have  raised 
their  exhibitions  from  a  commonplace  local  character  to  a  position 
'which  justifies  them  bein^  ranked  amongst  the  best  of  provincial 
«hows.  Formerly  competitors  were  conhned  to  a  limited  radius, 
but  now  exhibitors  of  renowned  repate  enter  from  all  parts  of 
England,  and  even  the  "  land  o'  cakes  "  adds  its  quota  likewise. 

The  Snow  just  held  both  in  extent  and  quality  of  produce  sur- 
passed the  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  consequence  of  the 
average  high  quality  of  the  productions  many  worthy  exhibits 
<did  not  receive  the  Judges'  awards.  This  may  cause  temporary 
•dissapointment,  but  the  result  will  be  to  develope  further  and 
more  indomitable  enerey  in  the  future.  Those  who  were  success- 
ful were  not  hnmiliatea,  and  future  honours  are  well  within  their 
reach.  They  have  only  to  increase  their  exertions,  and  in  due 
time  they  wiU  have  their  reward.  Plants  have  hitherto  formed  an 
important  element  in  the  Society's  autumn  Show  ,*  this  time  the 
-clatfses  for  them  were  very  limited.  The  Committee  acted  judi- 
ciously in  so  doing.  Summer  is  the  time  for  plants — ^autumn  for 
fruit,  cut  flowers,  and  table  decorations.  The  Show  of  fruit  was 
.  <8npen>,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  for  the  Judge  to  make  his  awards. 
The  table  decorations  of  vases,  epergnes,  Ac,  were  a  splendid 
:  feature  of  the  Exhibition ;  and  florists'  flowers,  especially  Dahlias, 
well  sustained  the  fame  of  northern  florists.  Table  decorations, 
fruit,  and  florists'  flowers  were  arranged  in  the  Com  Exchange, 
which  was  tastefully  decorated  with  banners  and  mottoes.  The 
bonc[nets,  flower  baskets,  and  epergnes  were  in  the  Town  Hall 
jidjoming. 

In  Class  1  five  prizes  were  provided  for  the  most  tastefully 
arranged  table  with  flowers,  plants,  and  fruit.  There  were  seven 
•competitors,  and  the  tables  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  room 
produced  a  magnificent  effect.  The  first  prize  of  £10  was  well  won 
by  Mr.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham  with  a  table  which  had  for  its  centre 
■A  beautiful  plant  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  in  a  bed  of  Selaginella  and 
Eems,  and  containing  also  Orchids,  white  and  red  Lapagerias,  and 
.-several  fine  Orasses.    Encircling  tne  base  of  the  Cocos  were  four 

flass  quadrants  and  four  horseshoe-shaped  glasses  artistically 
lied  with  fiowers  ;  besides  these  were  two  end  pieces,  fourteen 
flnger  fflasses,  and  twelve  dishes  of  fruit.  The  end  pieces  had 
bases  of  Diplodenias,  Allamandas,  and  Ixoras,  and  lighter-coloured 
.flowen  were  employed  in  the  tops.  This  table  altogether  was  a 
model  of  lightness  and  artistic  skill.  The  second,  thud,  and 
fourth  tables  were  very  near  to  each  other  in  point  of  merit,  the 
third  being  also  very  eoEective.  Mr.  Moult,  Bavensworth  Castle ; 
Mr.  Methven,  gardener  to  J.  Lange,  Esq.,  Heathfield  House ; 
and  Mr.  Bobinson,  gardener  to  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Eirkley  Hall, 
were  the  respective  winners. 

Table  plants  were  numerous  and  good.  Mr.  Westcott,  Baby 
-Castle,  won  first  honours  with  neat  examples  of  I>rac8ena8,  Crotons, 
■and  Aralias,  beautifully  surfaced  with  a  Selaginella ;  Mr.  Cypher 
4tnd  Mr.  Lazenby,  Woodside,  Darlington,  securing  second  and 
third  prizes.  Vases,  epergnes,  and  bouquets  were  a  fine  display 
■iind  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Judges  for  a  considerable  time. 
For  epergnes  for  the  drawing-room,  Messrs.  Cypher,  Bradley, 
JoneSj  and  Hymer  secured  the  prizes  in  the  order  named 
amongst  eig^ht  comi>etitors.  Mr.  Cypher  was  also  first  in  the 
class  for  bridal  bouquets ;  Messrs.  Turner  Brothers,  Liverpool ; 
J,  Jones,  Sunderland:  and  Mrs.  Crament,  Sunderland,  had  the 
remaining  prizes.  Twelve  hand  bouquets  were  staged ;  Mrs.  Cra- 
ment was  first,  and  Mr.  Cypher  second.  They  were  both  veir 
near  to  each  other  in  poiat  of  merit,  and  far  in  advance  of  all 


others.  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  for  a  bridal  bouquet,  and  Messrs. 
Turner  Brothers  second.  Baskets  of  cut  fiowers  were  shown 
extensively,  Mr.  Davison  securing  the  first  position ;  and  button- 
hole bouquets  were  very  numerous.  Mr.  J.  Battensby  having  the 
first  prize  with  an  arrangement  of  Hoya  bella,  Bonvardia,  Myo- 
sotis,  and  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Fruit. — This  formed  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Show, 
the  Society's  prize  of  £5  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct,  black 
and  white  Grapes  being  allowed,  brought  out  seven  competitors, 
the  first  prize  ^oing  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Jowsey,  gardener  to  Gilpin 
Brown,  Esq.,  Bichmond,  who  staged  fine  Gros  Guillaume,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  scarcely  ripe  ;  Boyal  George  Peaches, 
very  good ;  and  Yiolette  H&tive  Nectarines  ;  an  Enville  Pine,  the 
top  of  which  was  scarcely  ripe,  whilst  the  bottom  was  too  much 
so ;  a  dish  of  Plums  containing  three  varieties,  apparently  Jeffer- 
son's, Kirke's,  and  Victoria ;  a  good  dish  of  Brown  Ischia  Figs, 
and  a  small  Melon  too  ripe.  Mr.  Westcott,  Baby  Castle,  was 
placed  second  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  both  being  fine  in  colour  and  finish ;  Barrington  Peaches, 
Pitmaston  Oraiige  Nectarines,  both  very  fine ;  a  splendid  Queen 
Emma  Melon,  Providence  Pine  with  a  plural  crown,  rather 
stumpy,  and  imperfect  in  shape,  but  quite  ripe;  Moor  Park 
Apricots,  and  the  Baby  Castle  Fig.  Mr.  Ingram  of  Alnwick 
Castle  was  third  with  an  excellent  Queen  Pine;  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  both  very  good  ;  Golden 
Queen  Melon,  Barrineton  Peaches,  l^ine  Apple  Nectarines,  and 
Jargonelle  Pears.  We  have  been  particular  in  describing  the 
three  collections.  Great  care  and  scrutiny  was  exercised  by  one 
of  the  best  judges  of  fruit  in  England^  yet,  nevertheless,  many 
other  good  judges  thought  that  in  consideration  of  the  not  ripe 
Muscat  Grapes,  and  the  slight  comparative  value  of  Gros  Guil- 
laume for  flavour,  and  the  imperfectly  ripened  Pine  and  Melon, 
that  the  first  collection  was  not  really  the  best.  The  fact  is,  in 
a  Show  of  such  magnitude  the  labour  was  too  gpreat  for  one 
Judge,  who  could  not  fail  being  fatigued,  and  in  that  state  no 
man  can  properly  discharge  duties  so  important. 

For  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruit  (Peaches,  Nectarines^nd  Apricots 
excluded),  Mr.  Shaw,  Blackbrook,  was  first  with  Wilhams'  Bon 
Chrdtien  Pears,  Prune  Damsons.  Hawthomden  Apples,  Golden 
Drop  Plums,  Cob  Nuts,  and  Bea  Grape  Currants.  Mr.  Westcott 
was  second  with  Golden  Pippin  Apples,  Bed  Currants,  Morello 
Cherries,  Washington  Plums,  Williams'  Bon  Chr§tien  Pears,  and 
Baspberries  ;  and  Mr.  Brogden,  Jesmond,  third ;  all  the  collections 
being  good. 

For  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  in  not  less  than  three  varieties,  Mr. 
Westcott  was  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (fine  berries),  Gros 
Guillaume^  Bowood  Muscat,  Golden  Queen,  and  Gros  Colman,  all 
very  fine  m  colour,  size  of  bunch  and  berries.  Mr.  Hammond, 
mrdener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  Brayton,  was  second  with 
Black  Alicante  (very  good),  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downe's, 
and  Buckland  Sweetwater  ;  Mr.  Thompson  securing  third  honours 
with  creditable  bunches.  A  very  fine  class.  For  two  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburghs  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Jowsey,  and  Mr.  Laidlaw  were 
awarded  the  honours  in  the  order  named.  The  first  were  very 
fine,  hammered,  and  good  in  size  of  bunch  and  berry ;  the  second 
lacked  size,  and  the  third  were  rather  loose.  There  were  twelve 
competitors.  For  two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  there  were  nine 
competitors,  the  first  being  Mr.  Hammond  with  even  and  well- 
coloured  berries  and  fine  bunches  ;  Mr.  Westcott  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Izigram  third,  all  exhibiting  well.  For  two  bunches  of 
black  Grapes,  any  other  kind,  Mr.  Jowsey  was  first  with  Gros 
Guillaume,  very  fine,  cut  from  ^fts  on  the  Black  Hamburgh: 
Mr.  Ingram  was  pla(^  second  with  Mrs.  Pince  not  quite  ripe,  but 
very  fine  in  bunch  and  berries  ;  and  Mr.  Laidlaw  third  with  GroB 
Guillaume.  For  two  bunches  of  white  Muscats  Mr.  Jowsey  was 
again  first  with  good  bunches  and  very  fine  berries  ;  Mr.  Ingram 
and  Mr.  Bradley  securing  the  second  and  third  prizes  with  capital 
produce.  For  two  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  Mr.  Jows^, 
Mr.  Hammond,  and  Mr.  Moult  secured  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named.  The  bunches  of  Mr.  Hammond  were  larger,  but  not  so  well 
finished  as  those  of  Mr.  Jowsey.  For  the  two  heaviest  bunches  of 
Grapes  Mr.  Laidlaw  won  first  honours  with  Gros  Guillaume 
weighing  between  8  and  9  lbs.  ,*  and  Mr.  Witherspoon  was  second 
with  Calabrian  Baisin  weighing  4  lbs.  10  ozs.  For  two  bunches 
of  white  Grapes,  anj  other  sort,  there  were  eight  entries,  Mr. 
Ingram  being  first  with  Trebbiano,  a  very  fine  bunch  indeed  ;'*Mr. 
Hammond  and  Mr.  Jowsey  second  and  third  respectively  with 
Calabrian  Baisin  and  Foster's  Seedling.  The  show  of  Grapes 
was  altogether  excellent,  and  as  a  consequence  many  highly 
creditable  bunches  failed  to  secure  prizes. 

Six  Pine  Apples  were  staged,  the  first  prize  being  easily  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Ingram  with  a  perfection  of  a  Queen  weighing 
6  lbs.  5  ozs. ;  Mr.  Moult  and  Mr.  Brown  being  next  in  order  ox 
merit.  There  were  twenty  Melons  exhibited,  Mr.  Brown  being 
first  with  a  fine^fiavoured  green-fleshed  variety. 

Pbachbs  and  Nbotarinss. — ^Peaches  were  excellent,  seventeen 
dishes  of  9ix  fruits  being  staged.    The  first  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Laidlaw  with  richly  coloured  examples  of  Boyal  G^rge 
the  second  by  Mr.  Elsworthy,  Liverpool,  with  Late  Admirable ; 
third  by  Mr.  Irvine,  Whitburn,  with  Boyal  George.    Altogether 
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the  Peaches  were  remarkablj  fine.  There  were  ten  dishes  of 
Nectarines,  the  first  prize  being  secured  bjr  Mr.  Elsworthy  with 
Yiotoria,  Mr.  Croiier  and  Mr.  Xaidlaw  b^g  next  in  order  of 
merit. 

Apples  were  both  nnmerons  and  sood.  There  wers  eleven 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples.  Mr.  C.  Rylance  was  placed  first,  and 
Messrs.  Oliver  &  Petty  second.  For  Kitchen  Apples  Mr.  Rylance 
was  again  first,  his  Lord  Suffields  being  very  fine ;  Mr.  Senrice 
was  second  with  fine  fniit  of  Ecklinville,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
and  Within  gton.  Dessert  Pears  were  also  excellent,  the  first 
prise  for  fonr  varieties  being  secured  by  Mr.  Metcalfe^  Grantham, 
with  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurr^  d*Amanlis,  Williams*  Bon 
Chretien,  and  Thompson's.  The  prizes  for  Plums  were  won  by 
Mr.  Rylance,  Mr.  Service,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  all  staging  Jefferson's. 

Cut  Flowbrh. — ^Within  a  circle  of  some  twenty  miles  around 
Newcastle,  writes  Mr.  Witherspoon,  perhaps  we  have  the  keenest 

Sowers  and  exhibitors  of  florist  flowers  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
e  kingdom.  To  select  a  dozen  names,  all  amateurs,  is  no  enviable 
task,  but  the  following  "  baker's  dozen  **  can  make  a  show  in 
September  anywhere  that  is  worth  going  a  long  distance  to  see. 
The  gentlemen  named  not  only  can  grow  flowers,  but  also  all  know 
them  well,  and  woe  betide  the  reputation  of  the  judge  who  blunders. 
We  have  first  Mr.  Battensby  of  Blayden,  a  capital  all-round 
grower ;  Mr.  Brown  of  Fence  Houses,  much  the  same  but  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  Mr.  Brown,  Bedlington,  noted  for  Dahlias ;  Mr. 
Codling  of  Meldon  for  Gladioli,  Hollyhocks,  and  Roses  ;  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  Netherwitton,  famed  for  Gladioluses.  As  usual^is  win- 
ning stand  was  superb,  and  his  leading  fiower,  Catherine  Fenwick, 
a  seedling,  white  with  carmine  flakes,  well  merited  the  certificate 
awarded ;  it  is  a  flower  of  great  substance  and  without  a  fault. 
Mr.  Flowdy  for  Dahlias ;  the  Messrs.  Harland  and  Mr.  Scott  for 
Pinks,  Picotees,  and  Carnations.  The  Brothers  Harkness  of 
Allendale  with  rapid  strides  are  coming  on,  as  also  is  Mr.  Oliver, 
who  on  this  occasion  had  a  certificate  for  a  yeiy  fine  Kght 
Dahlia ;  Mr.  Sanderson  of  Whorlton  for  Globe  Asters  (his  stand 
was  really  grand).  Next  we  have  Mr.  Bporr  of  Bwalwell,  also 
quite  an  enthusiast,  and  who  especially  does  his  Gladioli  well ; 
and  next,  Mr.  Walker,  the  acknowledged  northern  amateur  cham- 
pion Dahlia  grower.  On  this  occasion  this  good  cultivator,  who 
works  hard  in  the  Gkteshead  railway  shops  every  day,  took  equal 
first  for  twelve,  second  for  six ;  and  though  he  was  only  awaraed 
third  for  twenty-four,  there  were  many  good  iudges,  including 
Mr.  Bosten  of  Bedale,  who  would  have  been  satisfid  had  he  been 
awarded  first.  To  speak  separately  of  the  many  exhibits  at  this 
great  Show  made  by  the  above  and  other  exhibitors  is  impossible, 
as  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  stated  that  the  cut  flowers  staged 
exceeded  fonr  thousand. 

Valuable  miscellaneous  collections  of  plants,  drc,  were  exhIMted 
by  Messrs.  Clark  Brothers,  Watson,  and  Robson  A  Son,  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  Interest  of  the  Exhibition  ;  and  the  skeleton 
leaves  from  Mrs.  Hodgkin,  Manchester,  had  hosts  of  admirers.  The 
weather  was  brilliant,  and  the  crowd  of  visitors  immense.  The 
Newcastle  Show  has  more  than  sustained  its  reputation,  and  the 
able  and  indefatigable  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
French,  have  won  another  triumph. 

protecting;  PEARS  FROM  BIRDS. 

MXBTIKO  the  other  day  a  gentleman  who  is  devoted  to 
his  garden,  and  works  in  it  both  with  seal  and  skill,  we 
commenoed  talking  about  fruits  and  the  fruit  of  this  year — 
thence  I  mentioned  the  terrible  destruction  by  the  birds.  My 
friend  aaid,  *'I  pieyent  all  that  mischief  to  the  Pears  by  cut- 
ties a  slit  in  a  card  the  sise  of  a  playing  card  and  passing  the 
vtdk  of  the  Pear  through  the  slit  up  to  the  middle  of  the  card, 
fonuing,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  collar  or  Elizabethan  mS  to  the 
Pear ;  Sien  the  birds  cannot  reach  the  fruit  to  pick  into  it^  and 
all  is  safe."  The  plan  is  ingenious,  and  may  be  adopted  by 
amateurs  in  regard  to  their  pyramid  fruits.  I  had  noticed 
thAt  the  Pears  most  frequently  injured  were  those  which  had 
a  convenient  perch  for  the  little  depredators  just  above  the 
fruit,  and  that  being  wanting  some  escaped;  but  the  card 
plan  would  cause  the  Pear  to  be  perfectly  protected  from  the 
piercing  and  destroying  bill,  as  no  bird  can  pick  into  fruit 
while  it  is  on  the  wing  or  hovering — ^it  must  have  a  firm  foot- 
hold, and  then,  having  that,  will  work  away ;  lacking  it,  it 
cannot  reach  the  dainty,  and  must  depart  considerably  dis- 
apx)ointed.— Wiltshire  Rsctor. 


admired  during  the  past  summer.  In  addition  to  its  capital 
colour  the  foliage  is  deeply  cut  and  seriated,  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  name  implies.  I  obtained  the  seed  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  of  Reading.^GEOiias  CoOKfl,  Nannan  J^h  OardMi^ 
North  Wales. 


PERILLA  ATROPURPUREA  LACINIATA. 

This  is  the  first  year  I  have  grown  this  dark-foliaged  plant, 
aojd  I  must  say  I  like  it  very  much.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  old 
Perilla  nankinensis,  which  usually  turns  brown  in  the  autumn, 
which  the  new  one  does  not,  its  colour  being  a  rich  purplish 
black.  For  large  beds  or  borders  when  associated  with  yellow 
Caloeolarias,  as  we  have  it  here,  it  is  fine,  and  has  been  much 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Sbptkxbkb  17th. 

This,  the  first  of  the  monthly  meetings  that  are  held  through- 
out the  winter,  was  not  a  large  one,  but  was  rendered  attractive 
by  fine  collections  of  Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Keynes  A  Co.,  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  and  Messrs.  Rawlings  Brothers.  Some  good  Tuberous 
Begonias  were  exhibited,  and  an  interesting  colwetion  of  fruit 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Rivers  ;  also  some  good  dishes  of  Tomatoes  were 
staged  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.  and  Messrs.  Hooper  t  Co. 

Fruit  CoMMrmB.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  V.P..  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  twenty-two  dishes  of  fruit, 
amongst  which  were  Stump  the  World,  Radcliffe.  Lord  Pahner- 
ston,  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches.  Amount  tne  Pears  was  a 
seedling  not  named,  to  which  a  first-lass  certificate  was  awarded 
on  condition  that  a  name  be  given  before  the  certificate  is  handed 
to  Mr.  Rivers.  It  is  a  seedhne  from  Seckle,  and  of  very  high 
(quality.  Several  varieties  of  Plums  were  included,  mostly  sed- 
lines,  and  promising, especially  one  raised  from  Autumn  Compdte,. 
which  is  yery  prolific,  much  darker  than  its  parent,  and  y«ry  fine. 
Gros  Maroc  Grape  was  represented  by  a  bunch  of  fine  appearance,, 
the  berries  being  very  large  and  purplish  black  in  oolour.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  unanimously  awaraed  for  the  collection.  Mr. 
Mould  sent  a  seedling  Grape,  which  was  not  considered  equal  to 
other  varieties  alreac^  in  cultivation.  From  Mr.  E.  Nelson,  Dun* 
more  Houne,  Stanwell.  and  J.  C.  Atten^  Esq.,  Stamford,  came 
seedling  Apples  which  were  of  no  particular  merit.  Mr.  A.  Ranti,. 
St.  Giles's  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  sent  an  Apple  named  St.  Giles's 
Seedling,  which  was  of  good  \eeping  qnahff  bnt  not  ripe.  Mr. 
D.  Abbot,  gardener  to  Charles  H.  Frith,  Bsq.,  Riyerdale,  Sheffield, 
sent  a  seedling  Pea,  which  was  desired  by  the  Committee  to  be- 
tried  at  Chiswick,  also  a  Tomato,  for  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  From  the  Society's  gardens  came  Late  Admirable,. 
Rivers'  White,  Exquisite,  Belle  Imperiale,  and  Desse  Tardive 
Peaches,  also  a  seedling  Peach,  No.  40,  and  Nectarine  Albert 
Victor.  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  Elmstead  Lodge,  Bath,  seat  a 
seedling  Pea,  which  was  recommended  should  be  tried  at  Chiswick. 
Some  very  fine  Onions  came  from  Mr.  Walker.  Thame,  showing 
the  same  variety  raised  from  winter  and  sprmg-sown  seed,  to 
which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  A  large  and  band> 
some  kitchen  Apple,  D.  T.  Fish^  was  sent  by  Mr.  Toner,  which 
measured  184  inches  in  circumference.  It  was  gathered  from  a 
cordon,  and  is  a  variety  evidently  deserving  of  cnltivation. 

For  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  James  Garter  t  Co.,  High 
Holbom,  for  twelve  fruit  of  Tick's  Criterion  Tomatoes  ten  dishes 
were  staged,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  gardener  to 
Capt.  Jackson,  The  Deodars,  Meopham,  Kent ;  the  second  to  Mr. 
C.  Roes,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury;  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  W.  Scott,  Pembroke  Cottage,  Cambridge,  all  showing 
very  smooth  and  even  dishes,  but  we  have  seen  this  variety  attain. 
a  larger  size.  Prizes  were  also  offered  by  Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co. 
for  a  similar  number  of  fruits  of  Acme  lV>mato.  Mr.  A.  HopkiBs 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  very  large  fruit,  and  Mr.  Millar, 

fardener  to  J.  Friend,  Esq.,  Northdown,  Marn^te,  the  second, 
'he  Acme  is  a  larger  and  flatter  fruit  thjoi  the  Criterion,  but  not 
quite  so  smooth  and  firm. 

Floral  Committbe.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Dahlias  were 
the  principal  feature  of  the  meeting.  A  very  fime  collection  of 
sixty  named  varieties  came  from  Messrs.  Keynes  k  Oo.,  ftdisbury, 
also  a  dozen  promising  seedlings,  two  of  which  received  certificates. 
Aurora,  a  beautiful  variety  of  excellent  shape  ;  the  petals  are 
somewhat  pointed,  fiat,  and  imbricated ;  the  ground  oolour  is  buff 
with  bronzy  orange  shading ;  an  elegant  symmetrical  flower,  and 
very  distinct.  This  variety  received  a  first-class  certificate.  A 
second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Gaiety,  which  is  also  a 
very  large  fiower,  each  petal  containing  three  distinct  eolours.  the 
ground  being  yellow  flaked  and  striped  with  red,  the  points  ot  the 
petals  being  tipped  vrith  white.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Kevnes  k  Co.  for  the  collection.  A  irst-class 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Dahlia  Joseph 
Ashby.  a  very  bright  crimson-scarlet  fiower,  full,  aadsyaunetricaL 
Mr.  Rawlings,  Romford j  also  received  a  first-class  eertifieate  for 
Dahlia  Clara,  a  yery  striking  variety^  colour  rosy  lilac  changing 
to  mauve,  the  centre  of  the  petals  l>emg  tinted  with  sataaen.  To- 
Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  were  awarded  two  first-class  oeitificates 
for  single  Dahlias  lutea  and  Paragon ;  the  first  is  clear  yellow, 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  useful  for  cutting ;  the 
other  is  a  beautiful  velvety  maroon  edged  with  claret,  and  a 
most  striking  fiower.  Mr.  Cannell  also  exhibited  a  collection  of 
twenty-four  varieties  of  Pompon  Dahlias,  a  stand  of  Verbenas 
admirably  set  up,  the  fiowers  forming  perfect  pyramids  of  bloomy 
the  stand  being  covered  with  Lyoopooium  dentioulatvm  ,*  also  a 
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stand  of  French  Mar^olds,  to  wbicli  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  Kr.  Smith,  ]lMmonton,  also  receiTed  a  Yote  of  thanks 
for  a  small  but  good  collection  of  Dahlias. 

Begonias. — ^A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Begonia 
l^ellie  Maj,  which  was  exhibited  from  Chiswick ;  plant  of  robust 
l^wth.  flowers  produced  in  threes  and  fours,  yerr  large,  droop- 
ing, ana  in  colour  deep  rose— a  bsftutiful  variety.  Messrs.  Hooper 
■and^  Co.  sent  several  dwarf  and  well-grown  plants,  including 
Louis  Thibaut,  a  double  variety,  which  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  witn  showy  orange  scarlet 
iflowers  suffused  with  crimson,  and  is  a  profuse  bloomer.  Messrs. 
Hooper  A  Cc.  also  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  collection. 
Totes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Noble  for  Rose  Queen  of 
tedders  and  Gynerinm  argenteum  pomilum ;  also  to  Mr.  Mould 
for  a  collection  of  Verbenas. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  A  Co.,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  HiU, 
-were  awarded  a  first-lass  certificate  for  Ealalia  japonica  zebrina, 
A  stately  Graae-like  hardy  plant  having  deep  green  gracefully 
Arched  leaves  with  pale  yellow  blotches — very  elegant  and  dis- 
tinct. Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir.  G.  Macleay,  Bart.,  Pendell 
<Oourt,  Bletchingley,  exhibited  a  large  flowering  head  of  Bruns- 
▼igia  Josephinse,  also  Costus  speciosus  with  large  white  flowers, 
Oloxinia  maculata,  the  large  bine  flowers  bein?  supported  on  a 
«pike  a  foot  long.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  A  first-class 
certificate  was  further  awarded  to  Mr.  Green  for  Nelumbinm  luteum 
grown  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant.  Twenty  varieties  of  Abutilons 
came  from  Chiswick,  and  some  admirably  grown  and  well-bloomed 
plants  of  Begonia  Moonlight. 

Last  but  not  least  in  importance  was  a  collection  of  eighteen 

?lant8  of  Lilium  nielgherrense,  Odontoglossums  vexillarium  and 
'escatorei,  and  some  very  elegant  Palms  from  Mr.  Bull  ,•  also  a 
^ne  Cycad— Macrozamia  cylindrica,  to  which  a  first-class  certifi- 
<»te  was  awarded.  It  has  bright  green,  gracefully  arching  fronds, 
the  base  of  each  leaflet  being  ivory  white.  A  most  elegant  and 
distinct  plant.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  awarded  to 
Hr.  Bull  for  his  collection. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Mb.  Robert  Smith,  Eenwud  Gardens,  Maidstone,  writes 
to  us  as  follows : — "  In  pemsing  the  Journal  of  August  22nd  I 
-was  much  interested  witii  the  article  on  'Autumn  pbuning  of 
WKorr  TSBB8,'  written  by  an  'Amatsub  Cultivator,  Oseon,' 
1  am  pleased  to  endorse  your  correspondent's  opinions  reg^ird- 
ing  autumn  pruning  of  froit  trees.  As  a  practical  man  I  find 
it  is  the  best  means  of  procuring  fniitfulness  in  Pear  trees  on 
walla,  likewise  as  bush  or  as  pyramid  Pear  trees.  I  have 
often  fonnd  the  Pear  trees  very  shy  in  producing  bloom  buds 
with  the.  ordinary  method  of  pruning,  but  under  summer  and 
Autumn  pruning  I  find  my  trees  full  of  fruit  buds  and  looking 
well.  In  my  opinion  you  cannot  impress  the  practice  referred 
4o  too  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal." 

EXTBAORDIKART  CROP  OF  POTATOES.— Mr.   Thomas 

Draycott,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Paget,  Esq.,  of  Humberstone  Hall, 
near  Leicester,  has  this  year  grown  some  of  Sutton^s  Magnum 
Bonum  Potatoes,  and  gives  us  the  following  particulars  of  the 
produce,  which  he  has  recently  lifted: — From  one  hundred  roots 
^e  produce  weighed  6  cwt.  2  qrs.  2  lbs. ;  one  root  weighed 
18^  ms.,  and  another  12  tbs.  6ozs. ;  one  root  had  forty-eight 
potatoes  to  it,  and  these,  when  placed  in  a  straight  line,  measured 
16  feet ;  three  potatoes  in  a  straight  line  measured  26^  inches, 
one  of  them  measuring  no  less  than  10^  inches.  The  whole  of 
the  crop  was  sound  and  of  excellent  quality. 

We  learn  from  the  Darlington  and  Riehmand  Serald 

that  on  Saturday  evening  last  the  friends  of  Mr.  Richabd 
Oka  HAM,  late  of  Pierremont  Gardens,  presented  him  with  a 
purse  of  gold  and  an  illuminated  address  on  his  retirement 
irom  his  profession,  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  has  for 
many  years  rendered  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  Darling- 
ton Gardeners'  Institute,  and  other  societies  with  which  he  has 
tieen  associated. 

On  the  31st  of  August  Mr.  William  Cosstick,  sexton  of 

"the  Bastboume  Cemetery,  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a 
•collection  of  wild  flowers  to  the  Princesses  of  Hesse,  and  their 
•Boyal  Highnesses  showed  their  hearty  acceptance  of  the  pre- 
'sent  \fj  sending  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Cosstick,  requesting  him  to 
«come  to  High  Cliff  House  and  explain  the  nature  of  the  flowers, 
And  ^80  to  plant  the  Drosera  amongst  the  sphagnum.  He  also 
reoeired  a  special  request  to  collect  for  H.R.H.  the  Grand 
Ducfaets  t>f  Hesse  a  bonquet  of  Erica  tetralix  and  Erica 
cinerea  to  take  away  with  her  on  leaving  Eastbourne.  He 
packed  it  for  her,  also  the  Dosera  for  the  Royal  children^  and 
the  wild  flowers  to  take  to  Germany,  with  the  tickets  attached, 
with  English  and  Latin  names,  as  mementos  of  the  visit  to 
JSastbonme.    Their  Royal  Highnesies  were  so  much  pleased 


I  with  the  Drosera  that  Mr.  Cosstick  has  promised  to  send  a 
packet  of  seed  to  their  residence  in  Germany.  The  Grand 
Duchess  presented  him  with  a  group  portrait  of  the  Royal 
family  of  Hesse. 

The  Rev.  C.  Smythe,  Little  Houghton,  Vicarage, 

Northampton,  sends  us  the  following  note  on  the  uprooting 
and  afteb-gbowth  of  an  Elm  tbee  :— ^^  In  one  of  the 
spring  gales  I  had  a  large  Elm  tree  blown  down.  The  tree  lay 
in  its  f ^len  state  for  a  day  or  two  until  my  men  could  have 
time  to  cross-saw  it.  Immediately  they  had  done  so  the  tnmk 
flew  back  into  its  old  position,  and  has  been  ever  since  in  faU 
leaf,  and  has  even  been  putting  forth  a  midsummer  growth. 
The  trunk  has  a  few  of  the  lower  branches  still  attached  to  it; 
and  looks  like  being  none  the  worse  for  its  fall.  Diameter  of 
trunk  at  the  place  of  cross-sawing  2  feet  8  inches." 

"G.  M.,  Wemf^9$  JBaVt''  writes : — "I  beg  to  inform  your 

correspondent  (page  191),  that  Messrs.  James  Boyd  &  Sons  of 
Paisley  can  supply  his  want  in  the  way  of  a  machine  fob 
SWEEPING-  LAWNS  AND  PATHS.  I  saw  the  implement  some 
time  ago,  and  gave  it  a  rough  trial  in  Messrs.  Boyd's  yard.  I 
considered  it  as  likely  to  meet  a  felt  want,  about  this  seasoii 
of  the  year  in  particular,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  and 
wormcasts  disfigure  the  face  of  a  well-kept  lawn.'* 

MULBEBBIES,  writes  a  correspondent  to  us,  are  not  so 

much  prized  as  they  deserve  to  be.  In  some  instances  a  few 
are  gathered  for  dessert,  and  occasionally  an  individual  is  met 
with  who  is  passionately  fond  of  them.  They  are  certainly 
rather  too  insipid  for  the  majority  of  tastes,  but  if  a  few  are 
used  with  Apples  for  tarts  or  puddings  they  impart  such  a 
very  agreeable  flavour  as  to  fairly  merit  the  term  '^  delicioos." 
Where  they  are  plentiful  they  should  be  gathered  when  per- 
fectly dry  and  made  into  a  jelly  prepared  in  a  similar  manner 
to  Red  Currant  jelly,  which  can  be  used  with  light  puddings, 
&c.  It  is  also  quite  as  efficacious  for  medicinal  purposes  as 
Raspbeny  vinegar,  which  it  in  some  respects  resembles.  Large 
quantities  of  Mulberries  are  annually  bought-up  by'wholesale 
druggists,  which  are  made  into  syrup  and  distributed  imder 
the  name  of  Syrupus  Mori. 

SiB  Samuel  Bakbb,  in  a  letter  to  a  contemporary, 

advocates  the  establishment  of  a  botanical  gabdbn  in 
Cypbus,  similar  to  that  in  Ceylon,  under  the  chaige  of  a  G0m<- 
petent  ofBcial,  by  whom  experiments  will  be  made,  and  the 
trees  most  suitable  for  the  climate  and  vaiying  altitudes  of 
mountain  ranges  be  selected. 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Royal  Caledonian  Society  held  its  autumn  Show  on  the 
11th  inst.,  when  the  display  of  fruit  far  excelled  any  bygone  show 
of  the  Society.  The  Grapes  were  magnificent — the  theme  of 
general  admiration.  ProbaDly  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inter- 
national Show  in  Edinburgh  four  years  ago  has  such  a  large  c^- 
lection  of  Grapes  been  brought  toother  in  Edinburgh  before,  and 
then  the  Quality  was  not  finer,  while  the  Royal  OaJedonian  thnw 
the  Carlisle  International  quite  into  the  shade.  Including  all  the 
classes  the  total  number  of  entries  was  seven  hundred,  being-  an 
increase  of  three  hundred  over  the  highest  previous  year;  and 
among  the  list  of  competitors  were  more  names  from  the  sonth 
and  we  sister  isle  than  formerly,  showing  that  the  Society  ia 
makinff  its  influence  felt  over  an  ever-widening  radius.  The 
general  arrangements  of  the  Show  gave  general  satisfaction,  but 
considering  the  labour  involved  in  getting  together  a  ereat  Show 
like  this,  it  seems  out  of  all  proportion  that  the  public  should 
only  have  a  few  hours  on  one  day  wherein  to  see  the  Exhibition. 
Popular  interest  in  horticulture  is  undoubtedly  deepening  and 
widening,  and  it  would  be  worth  the  effort  if  arrangements  oonld 
be  contrived  whereby  the  Show  would  be  extended  over  two  da^ 
at  least.  Just  as  we  toil  expended  in  Us  gei-up  is  increasing 
year  by  year,  so  the  Executive  ought  to  be  acknowledged  ao4 
thanked.    Upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons  visited  the  Show. 

In  the  competition  for  the  best  casket  of  Grapes  "Hi,  John- 
stone, gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Strathmore^  Glamis  Castle,  was 
an  easy  first  with  splendid  fruit.  For  this  competition  alone 
some  8  cwt.  of  Grapes  in  baskets  were  sent  in,  and  in  one  case 
80  lbs.  had  been  cut  from  one  rod.  Kr.  Kirk  of  Castle-Douglas, 
who  won  the  chief  prize  for  a  collection  of  eight  bunches,  staged 
Duke  of  Buocleuch,  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
and  Black  Alicante,  all  exceedingly  fine,  alike  in  size,  colour,  ana 
finish,  but  the  remark  might  abo  be  applied  to  almost  evo^ 
bunch  on  the  table.  The  prize  collection  of  Mr.  Johnstone  in- 
cluded four  varieties  of  Grapes,  a  fine  Pine  Apple,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Melons,  and  Nectarines. 

In  the  classes  for  flowers  one  of  the  most  worthy  was  the 
valuable  tables  of  plants  sent  in  for  competition  by  gardeners. 
A  special  prize  was  offered,  and  the  contest  lay  between  Kr.  J. 
Hammond,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Brayton,  Carlisle,  and 
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Mr.  H.  RobertBon,  gardener  to  David  McGregor.  Esq.,  Lynedoch 
Place.  The  Judges  gave  the  place  of  honour  to  tne  latter.  Some 
remarkable  Cockscombs  were  staged,  the  best^  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Syme,  Ridgepark,  Lanark,  being  41^  inches  from  tip  to 
tip  by  16i,  and  of  fine  quality  as  well.  The  stands  of  Gladioli 
exhibited  by  west-country  nurserymen  were  excellent.  The  first 
-prize  went  to  Mr.  David  Robertson,  Mossend  Nursery,  Helens- 
burgh ;  and  the  second  to  Messrs.  Galloway  A  Graham,  both 
stands  being  remarkable  for  arrangement  of  spike,  massivenees 
of  substance,  and  well  defined  yet  bright  and  delicate  colour. 
Dahlias,  Fancy  and  Belfs,  were  large,  finely  formed,  and  coloured. 
This  is  a  flower  for  the  rearing  of  which  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird 
9xe  famous,  and  their  stand  of  twenty-four  was  made  up  of  most 
exquisite  blooms.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson.  Belfast,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  Stranraer,  exhibited  Roses.  Their  stands  were  pretty  equal 
in  merit,  and  the  Roses  were  good  for  the  time  of  year.  There 
was  keen  competition  in  the  class  of  plants  for  table  decoration, 
and  some  excellent  Crotons,  Dracssnas,  and  Aralias  were  staged. 
The  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  A.  M'Leod,  gardener  to  R.  Smith,  mq,, 
Brentham  Park,  Stirling.    Vegetables  were  a  splendid  show. 

Nurserymen  contributed  valuable  collections.  The  Lawson 
Seed  and  Nursery  Company  had  a  choice  group  of  Conifers,  Palms, 
Todeas,  hardy  Heaths,  &c.  Messrs.  Dicksons  db  Co.  showed  Violas, 
herbaceous  plants.  Tree  Ferns,  Tnccas,  and  Alpine  plants.  Messrs. 
Downie  A  Laird  sent  in  a  profusion  of  Palms,  good  specimens  of 
the  Sibthorpia  europea  variegata,  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  and  Pansies, 
and  also  the  Dionsea  muscipula.  Messrs.  Thomas  Methren  ana 
Sons,  and  Drummond  Brothers  also  contributed  good  stands  of 
omamental-foliaged  plants.  Messrs.  Ireland  A  Thompson  had  an 
extra  fine  collection  of  the  newest  varieties  of  Dracaenas.  Crotons, 
and  Ferns,  including  some  new  seedling  Crotons.  Mr.  Robertson 
Munro,  Abercom  ^nurseries,  showed  a  large  collection  of  autumn- 
flowering  ChiTsanthemums  and  Alpine  plants.  Messrs.  Roger 
M'Clelland  4  Co.,  Newry,  exhibited  a  group  of  seedling  Tuberous 
Begonias,  and  were  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  one  variety, 
B.  mA]QBiicA.— [Abridged from  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Review.) 

CHOICE  GARDEN  ORCHIDS.— No.  6. 

YANDA,  Lindl, 

Vanda  Batemanii,  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1846,  t.  59).  Syn., 
Meldia  Itisochiloides,  Gaudiph. ;  Angracum  quintum,  Rumph. ; 
6ifTammatppkyUwn  pantlmrinium^  Zipp. — Thu  noble  plant  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  collection,  its  stately  habit  rendering  it 
yery  conspicuous.  Leaves  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  sword-sha^d, 
leaUiery  in  testnre,  notched  at  the  oblique  obtuse  apex,  pcde 
green  in  colour.  Raceme  erect,  2  to  3  feet  long,  bearing  twelve  to 
twenty  flowers,  which  measure  upwards  of  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Sepals  and  petals  fidcate,  obtuse,  and  somewhat  wedge-shaped. 
Colour  rich  golden  yellow  profusely  spotted  with  crimson,  the 
reverse  side  being  of  a  uniform  bright  purple  shaded  with 
violet  towards  the  edges.  Lip  small,  triangular.  It  blooms 
at  various  times  during  the  summer  months.  Malacca  and 
Philippine  Islands,  near  the  seacoast.   1845.    (See  fig.  36.) 

V.  gigeuntea,  Lindl.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5189).  Syn.,  I^kldia 
gigantMf  Rchb. ;  Vanda  Lindleyanaj  Griff. — A  majestic  plant, 
worthy  a  place  in  every  collection,  even  supposing  it  never 
flowered.  Leaves  broadly  strap- shaped,  recurved,  and  deeply 
emarginate  at  the  obtuse  apex,  some  18  inches  in  length,  very 
fleshy  in  texture,  and  glaucous  green.  Raceme  pendant^  four 
to  twelve-flowered.  Flowers  thick  and  wax-like  in  texture,  up- 
wards of  3  inches  in  diameter.  Sepals  and  petals  about  equal, 
oblong  ovate,  and  obtuse,  golden  yellow,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  cinnamon.  Column  and  lip  white,  the  latter  being  small. 
Auricles  small,  obtuse.    Blooms  from  April  to  June.  Burmah. 

V.  teres,  LindL  (Bot.  Mag.,  4114). — Stem  ascending,  of  an 
indefinite  length.  Leaves  round,  smooth,  and  deep  green. 
Raceme  erect,  longer  than  the  leaves,  three  to  six-nowered. 
Flowers  large  and  showy.  Sepals  bluntly  oblong,  white,  tinged 
with  rosy  red.  Petals  rounder  than  the  sepals,  undulate  at  the 
edges,  and  same  colour  as  the  sepals,  with  the  addition  of  a 
tinge  of  yellow.  Lip  large  and  spreading,  somewhat  rotund, 
with  an  emarginate  apex.  Side  lobes  also  large,  incurved. 
Colour  red  and  yellow,  freckled  with  crimson.  Spur  large, 
funnel-shaped.  June  to  August.  In  damp  hot  jungles  of 
Sylhet  and  Burmah.    1828. 

V.  ter&t,  Lindl.,  var.  Aiukrionia/nay  Hort. — This  is  a  very 
free-flowering  form.  We  do  not  think  it  differs  much  in  colour 
from  the  normal  state  of  the  species. 

F.  cafrnleaf  Griff.  (Warn.  Select  Orchid.  Ist  Series,  t.  18 ; 
Pext.  Fl.  Gd.  L,  t.  86). — This  species  has  hitherto  been  found 
somewhat  difficult  to  maintain  in  good  health  under  cultivation. 
We  believe  the  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the. 
custom  to  keep  it  both  too  hot  and  dry,  growing,  as  it  does,  in 
places  where  the  ainfall  is  ezoessive  and  the  temperature  \y 


no  means  so  high  as  that  in  which  many  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  revel,  such  as  are  found  in  Burmah,  Java,  &c.  The  cul- 
tivator should,  therefore,  bear  this  remark  in  mind  when 
Cing  this  species  through  the  ordeal  of  the  East  Indian 
«,  and  either  remove  it  to  the  coolest  part  or  place  it  in  the 
Brassilian  or  Cattleya  house.  Leaves  channelled,  leathery, 
equally  truncate  at  the  ends,  with  a  concave  notch  and  acute 
lateral  lobes,  some  4  to  6  inches  long  and  an  inch  broad.  Colour 
deep  green.  Raceme  erect,  12  to  18  inches  high,  bearing  twelve 
to  twenty  flowers,  which  measure  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter. 
Sepals  and  petals  large  and  flat,  oblong  obtuse,  twisted  at  ihe 
base,  bearing  a  short  claw.  Colour  light  blue,  tessellated  with 
lines  of  a  deeper  hue.  Lip  small,  leathery,  linear-oblong,  obtuse 
at  the  point  with  three  diverging  lobes,  and  bearing  three 
parallel  perpendicular  plates  in  the  disc  ;  side  lobes  triangular, 
acuminate.  Colour  deep  violet.  Spur  short,  blunt.  It 
blooms  during  the  autumn  months.  Sylhet  at  2000  to  3000 feet 
elevation.    1849. 

V,  ParUhiif  Rchb.  fil.— A  somewhat  rare  and  at  present 
little  known  species,  very  distinct  in  habit  from  any  other 
species  yet  introduced.  Leaves  broadly  ligulate,  unequally 
bilobed,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  some  6  inches  long, 
nearly  1^  inch  broad,  and  pale  green.  Raceme  erect, 
bearing  several  large  flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of 
y.  gigantea.  Sepals  and  petals  cuneate,  oblong  and  slightly 
undu^te.  Ground  colour  yellow,  profusely  dotted  with  rich 
brown,  except  at  the  base  where  they  are  wholly  white.  Lip 
white  at  the  base  with  two  yellow  stripes,  deep  violet  in  front, 
and  rhomboid.  Column  white.  Summer  months.  Burmah. 
1870. 

V,  tricolor,  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1847,  t.  59). — ^A  magnificent 
and  well-known  species.  Leaves  linear-lorate,  channelled  and 
beautifully  recurved,  oblique  at  the  apex  and  deeply  lobed. 
Raceme  shorter  than  the  leaves,  bearing  six  to  twelve  flowers, 
which  are  very  fragrant.  Sepals  and  petals  coriaceous,  obovate, 
obtuse,  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  partially  twisted,  slightly 
undulate  at  the  margin ;  ground  colour  rich  yellow,  with 
numerous  reddish  brown  spots  and  streaks,  the  reverse  side 
being  white.  Lip  three-lob^d,  equal  in  length  to  the  petals, 
oblong,  or  slightly  heart-shaped ;  lateral  lobes  rounded ;  middle 
lobe  oblong,  emarginate  at  the  apex  and  deep  rose  colour, 
the  disc  streaked  with  several  raised  lines.  Spur  short,  obtuse. 
April  to  July.    Java,  &c.    1847. 

K  tricolor,  Lindl.,  var.  imtignis,  Hort.^Thi8  variety  is 
distinguished  by  the  flowers,  which  are  in  the  sepal  and  petals 
light  yellow  spotted  with  crimson.  Lip  pale  lilac.  It  is  a 
very  desirable  and  free-flowering  form.    April  to  July.    Java, 

V.  tricolor^  Lindl. ;  var.  Wamerii,  Hort  (Warner's  Select 
Orchids,  2nd  Series,  t.  39). — This  plant  is  veiy  laie.  It  has 
very  strongly  ribbed  leaves.  Sepals  and  petals  similar  to  those 
of  the  variety  insignis,  but  having  in  addition  a  broad  well- 
defined  margin  of  deep  rose.    Lip  an  intense  deep  rosy  purple. 

F.  trieolor,  Lindl. ;  var.  Rollmonii,  Hort — In  this  variety 
the  flowers  approach  in  appearance  very  nearly  those  of 
V.  suavis ;  they  are,  however,  slightly  different  in  shape,  anil 
are  more  intensely  coloured.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  forms. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  species,  which  differ  only 
in  the  intensity  of  their  colours  and  markings,  the  best  of 
which  we  shall  enumerate :  V.  tricolor  formosa,  .V.  tricolor 
meleagris,  Y.  tricolor  Russelliana,  V.  tricolor  Dodgsonii,  and 
V.  tricolor  Leopoldii. 

V.  coBrftlesceng,  Lindl.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t  5834). — ^A  charming 
species.  Leaves  narrow,  strap-shaped,  5  to  7  inches  long,  veiy 
leathery  in  texture,  deeply  channelled  and  strongly  keeled 
below  ;  apex  truncate,  and  two-lobed,  the  lobes  ending  in  stiff 
sharp  points.  Colour  pale  green.  Raceme  erect,  longer  than 
the  leaves,  many-flowered.  Sepals  and  petals  sub-equal,  some- 
what spathulate,  spreading  and  incurved,  light  blue.  Lip 
three-lobed,  somewhat  cuneate  and  crenulate ;  side  lobes  small, 
dark  blue,  joined  throughout  their  length  to  the  sides  of  the 
column,  which  is  of  the  same  colour ;  middle  lobe  rounded; 
disc  deep  violet  blue,  bearing  three  thick  smooth  ridges. 
Spur  about  the  same  length  as  the  lip,  incurved,  acute.  Msich. 
to  AprU.    Burmah.    1870. 

V,  Haxburghii,  R.  Br. ;  var.  cosrulea,  Hort — This  variety  is 
distinguished  only  by  the  colour  of  the  labellum,  which  instead 
of  being  rosy  red  is  a  charming  coerulean  blue.  July  to 
August    Assam.    1810. 

F.  HookeriaiM^  Rchb. — ^An  extremely  rare  plant  It  has 
proved,  like  V.  undulata,  most  difficult  to  establish  in  oar 
collections.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles  a  small  and 
1  slender  form  of  V.  teres.    Stem  ascend^g.    Leaves  terete, 
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slender  and  bright  green.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  about 
equal  in  size,  and,  together  with  the  lip,  are  white  tipped  with 
rosy  lilac.  It  has  not  jet  J9.owered  in  this  country.  Upper 
Assam.    1860.  

NORTHAMPTON  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

Although  many  good  and  successful  horticultural  shows 
have  been  held  at  Northampton,  the  Northampton  Horticultural 
Society  isyet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  second  annual  Exhibition  was 
held  on  lliursday  and  Friday  last  on  the  racecourse,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Show  of  the  Northamptonshire  Agricultural  Society, 
which  has,  through  the  energy  of  its  courteous  and  able  Secretary. 
Jir.  J.  M.  LoTelL  dereloped  into  one  of  the  most  important  oi 
local  societies.  It  almost  seems  a  pity  that  the  county,  with  so 
many  rich  and  zealous  devotees  and  patrons  of  horticulture, 
should  not  also  possess  a  county  horticultural  society,  for  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  as  it  itinerates 
annually  from  town  to  town  in  the  county,  to  ally  itself  with  a 
local  horticultural  society  or  show. 

Studded  as  Northamptonshire  is  with  the  seats  and  gardens  of 
noble  owners,  and  possessing  a  goodly  array  of  botanists  and  of 
gardeners  of  all  classes,  few  counties  are  better  placed  for  a 
county  horticultural  society.  Furthermore,  it  possesses  some  good 
garden  land,  of  which,  if  other  eyidenoes  were  wanting,  one  has 
only  to  pass  on  a  market  day  through  the  rows  of  excellent  fruit 
and  Tcgetables  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  noble  market-place  of 
which  STorthampton  boasts  as  one  of  the  finest  in  tiie  kmgdom, 
to  ascertain  that  all  the  best  vegetables  do  not  come  to  Covent 
Garden.  Northampton,  however,  like  several  other  towns  in  the 
county,  has  done  its  best  to  supply  the  want  of  a  county  horticul- 
tural Society,  and  the  Show  I  visited  on  Friday  last  did  not  dis- 
credit its  agricultural  neighbour. 

The  leather  metropolis  favoured  with  glorious  weather  was  not 
only  profusely  but  prettily  and  appropriately  decorated,  and  the 
throngs  who  Hocked  to  the  town  and  to  both  Shows  tell  how 
much  the  neighbourhood  appreciates  both  good  horses  and  good 
flowers.  The  competitive  part  of  the  horticultural  Show  was 
comprised  in  five  marquees,  the  local  nurserymen,  Messrs.  John 
Perkins  &  Son,  Messrs.  Thomas  Perkins  ds  Son,  and  Messrs.  Ball 
and  Co.,  each  having  also  a  large  marquee  well  stocked  with  their 
own  productions ;  but  more  canvas  was '  necessary  :  further,  the 
magnificent  plants  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cypher,  House,  Parker,  and 
others  were  totally  unprotected,  the  passages  left  beinff  far  too 
narrow  to  prevent  injury  to  the  specimens.  The  difficulty,  I  am 
aware,  generally  arises  from  the  entry  system  not  bein^  sufficientlr 
fitringent,  many  exhibitors  at  the  last  moment  omitting  to  fulfil 
their  entries  for  reasons  which  do  not  always  come  to  light ;  and 
if  the  Newcastle  system  of  fines  for  non-compliance  works  well  it 
might  be  worth  extending  to  more  southern  shows.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  hit  the  exact  medium,  but  generally  an  allowance 
of  one-fourth  or  one-third  (the  latter  in  adverse  weather)  will 
meet  the  circumstances,  and  it  should  always  be  taken  into  oon- 
flideration.  At  Nottingham  two  years  ago  all  the  entries  were 
liberally  provided  for,  and  conseauently  a  large  and  otherwise 
good  Show  was  spoiled  in  effect  by  the  predominance  of  blank 
boards. 

At  Northampton,  as  a  consequence  of  the  limited  space  at  the 
command  of  the  Committee  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
Show,  the  arrangements  were  somewhat  defective,  cut  flowers 
and  vegetables  being  in  several  different  tents,  and  some  of  the 
latter  (not  the  worst)  under  the  tables.  A  much  better  plan, 
especially  where  the  judging  has  to  be  classified  and  divided  for 
different  judges,  is  to  keep  each  department  as  nearly  as  may  be 
separate,  allowing  cottagers,  however,  a  tent  for  themselves,  as 
the  latter  are  often  inconveniently  aealous  to  see  other  exhibits  at 
the  time  of  staging. 

In  the  open  class  Mr.  J.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham  had  evidently 
not  left  his  finest  plants  at  home,  and  was  placed  first  for  a  collec- 
tion of  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  fiower,  Mr.  Parker 
of  Rugby  and  Mr.  House  of  Peterborough  being  respectively 
aecond  and  third  with  somewhat  smaller  but  healthy  and  well- 
gro^  specimens.  For  Ferns  in  the  open  class  Mr.  Cjrpher  was 
nnt  for  six,  and  Mr.  J.  Holland,  gardener  to  John  Phipps,  Esq., 
Northampton,  second.  For  eight  foliage  plants  in  the  same  class 
Mr.  House  was  first ;  Mr.  Farr,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  Knightly,  Bart., 
Fawsley  Park,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Parker  third.  In  the  gentlemen's 
gardeners'  class  Mr.  H.  Ward,  gardener  to  W.  Jeffery,  Esq.,  North- 
ampton, was  first  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Day,  gardener  to  A.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Norton  Hall,  Daventry, 
second.  Amongst  cut  flowers  the  Rose  claims  loy  sympathies, 
and  therefore  I  give  it  first  place,  and  in  order  that  1  might  have  a 
test  of  the  persistency  of  autumn  Roses  I  deferred  my  visit  to  the 
6how  until  the  second  day ;  if,  then,  my  opinions  differ  from  those 
of  others  who  saw  them  on  the  first  day  allowance  must  be  made 
accordingly.  Some  good  blooms  were  staged,  especially  in  the 
open  class  for  twenty-four  single,  in  which  Mr.  J.  Sladden  of 
Caiipping  Norton  was  first,  the  cream  of  his  lot  being  Madame 
Sophie  Fropot  (unequalled  as  an  autumn-flowering  light  Rose), 
Henri  Ledecbaux,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Catherine  Mermet 


Marguerite  D'Ombrain,  and  Comtesse  d'Oxf  ord.  Madame  Prosper 
Langier  was,  however,  ragged  and  flat,  and  when  yellow  eyes  be- 
come the  rage  Duchesse  d'Ossuna  may  be  consiaered  a  b^nty. 
In  this  and  other  stands  from  Mr.  Sladden  the  colours  were  con- 
spicuously bright,  and  there  must  either  be  something  in  the 
Oxfordshire  sou,  or  it  may  be  the  seedling  Briar  that  causes  this. 
Certain,  however,  it  is  that  brighter  Roses  come  from  Oxfoidshiie 
in  the  autumn  than  from  most  other  localities.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  lime  has  something  to  do  with  brilliancy  of  colour.  Mr.  G. 
Howes  of  Daventry  was  second  for  the  twenty-four,  having  good 
blooms  of  Marie  Baumann,  John  Keynes  (which  is  remarkably 
fine  this  autumn),  and  Exposition  de  Brie.  Mr.  Wm.  Jackson, 
Blakedown  Nurseries,  Kidderminster,  was  third  with  blooms 
evidently  cut  some  hours  before  those  in  the  other  stands,  and 
here  Leopold  I.,  Victor  Yerdier,  M.  Boncenne,  and  Antoine  Mouton 
stood  w^l.  For  twelve  varieties,  singles,  in  the  open  class,  Hr. 
Sladden  was  again  first,  having  Madame  Sophie  Fropot  and 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  very  fine.  Mr.  Howes  was  second.  In  the 
gentlemen's  and  gardeners'  class  the  Rev.*W.  H.  Benn,  Church- 
over  Rectory,  Rugby,  was  first  with  Marouise  de  Castel- 
lane, Alfred  Colomb,  Mar6chal  Kiel,  Anna  Oilivier,  Cbeshnnfc 
Hybrid,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Jules  Margottin,  Capitaine  Christj. 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Pierre  Netting,  Baronne  de  Kothschild,  ana 
S^nateur  Yaisse.  Mr.  H.  Ridge  of  Whittlebury  was  second. 
Mr.  Sladden  had  also  an  excellent  stand,  and  which  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  seemed  to  distance  those  of  his  competitors.  He 
had  Marie  Van  Houtte  (excellent),  Dupuy-Jamin,  Mstdame  Sophie 
Fropot  (Al),  Charles  LefebvTe,  John  Hopper,  Mar^cbal  Niel, 
Capitaine  Lamure,  Devoniensis,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Belle  Lyon- 
naise,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Lord  Macaulay  ;  all  good.  In 
a  class  for  twelve  blooms,  open  to  amateurs  and  gardeners,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Benn  was  again  first,  having  good  blooms  of  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  Pierre  Netting.  In  the  amateurs'  class  a  good 
six  came  from  Mr.  H.  Ridse  of  Whittlebury,  who  was  first,  lu.  A. 
Coates  of  Wellingborough  being  second.  Gladiolus  in  the  open 
class  were  fairly  well  shown  by  Mr.  Sladden,  who  had  Lacep6de, 
Cerimene,  Mathilde  de  Liandevoisin,  Eugene  Scribe,  Le  Yesnve. 
Le  Phare,  Marie  Dumortier,  Carnation,  Addison,  Fulton,  ana 
Tintoret,  purplish  rose,  flaked  carmine,  large,  and  good  shape. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Perkins  &  Son,  Northampton,  were  second,  having 
Jupiter  (good),  Marie  Stuart,  Mens.  Diesportes,  Reine  Blanche, 
pure  white,  with  throat  slightly  mailed  carmine,  but  not  gooa 
shape  ;  and  Leander,  striking  in  colour,  the  flowers  having  an  iris- 
like  appearance. 

Dahlias  were  very  good,  especially  those  in  the  open  class  from 
Mr.  Jackson  of  Kidderminster,  who  was  Jacile  princept  both  for 
the  twenty-four  and  twelve  Show  varieties  :  Messrs.  Thomas 
Perkins  A  Son  were  second.  Mr.  Jackson  being  again  first  for 
twelve  Fancy  varieties  witn  a  flue  stand.  For  twelve  Show 
varieties  in  the  gentlemen's  and  gardeners'  class  Mr.  H.  Ridge  of 
Whittlebury  was  flrst  with  good  blooms,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Adams, 
Lower  Heyford,  second.  Asters  were  not  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Betteridge*s  stand  of  his  large  quilled  strain,  which 
now  approach  in  size  the  incurved  and  tasselled  varieties.  Plants 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  showed  an  excess  of  foliage  and  a  paucity 
of  flowers,  the  best  coming  from  Messrs.  J.  Perkins  A  S<m,  who 
were  also  flrst  in  the  open  class  for  double  Zonals  ;  and  Mr.  Fue- 
brother,  gardener  to  R.Tumer,  Esq..  Northampton,  in  the  gardeners' 
class  second.  If  '^  White  Wonderral "  is  put  forth  as  a  sport  from 
its  attractive  and  floriferous  namesake  the  plant  I  saw  here  does 
not  conflrm  this  origin,  its  habit,  foliage,  and  flower  being  quite 
distinct,  and  certainly  there  are  far  better  double  whites,  notably 
Madame  A.  Baltet  and  Mrs.  Trevor  Clarke.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  wild  flowers,  but  rare  t^pes  were  wanting,  many  of  the 
specimens  shown  being  unclaseined  and  incorrectly  named. 

For  dinner-table  decorations  Mr.  Cypher's  tasteful  hand  and 
eye  coupled  with  his  rich  floral  stores  Drought  him  to  the  fore 
with  a  very  elegantly  dressed  table,  his  decorations  being  neither 
sparing  nor  profuse,  and  glaring  colours  not  being  t09  dominant. 
Mr.  Haskins  of  Stone  Gkirdens,  Buckingham,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Parker  third.  The  best  bouquets  both  for  table  and  hand 
came  from  Mr.  Cypher,  and  the  prize  for  one  made  by  a  lady  of 
the  county  fell  to  Miss  Bevan  of  Brixworth.  Model  gardens  are 
generally  a  feature  at  Northampton,  and  always  prove  attractive 
to  the  masses,  and  on  this  occasion  the  labours  of  the  exhibitors 
were  not  thrown  away.  The  prize  models  shown  by  Mr.  Porter 
James  of  Northampton^  and  by  Mr.  James  Toogood,  gardendr  to 
the  Hon.  C.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  who  were  first  and  second,  displayed 
not  only  much  industry  but  more  taste  than  is  usual  with  these 

tOTS. 

IPruit  was  good  and  largely  shown,  but  the  staging  of  the  col- 
lections on  plates  spoiled  the  effect.  In  the  open  class  Mr.  Chater, 
gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Isham,  Bart.,  Lamport  Hall,  was  first; 
and^  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  A.  Seymour,  Esq.,  second  for  a  col- 
lection of  eight  varieties  j  and  in  the  gentlemen's  and  gardeneiB' 
class  Mr.  Day  was  first  for  six  varieties,  and  Mr.  Farr  second. 
The  latter  had  Colston  Basset  Melon,  a  tempting-looking  small 
variety.  Very  good  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  came  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Miller,  gardener  to  R.  Soder,  Esq.,  Whittlebuiy  ;  and  White 
Muscats  from  Mr.  Day,  who  were  each  first  in  the  open  and 
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gardeners'  dassee.  Two  fine  bunches  of  Dr.  Hogi^  prored  that 
this  variety  is  worthy  of  its  name,  the  colour  being  a  yerr  rich 
amber^  and  the  bunches  large.  In  Melons  Sutton's  Hero  ox  Bath 
and  Gilbert's  A.  F.  Barron  were  the  best.  Peachee  and  Nectarines 
were  scaively  up  to  the  average,  but  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
were  well  and  largely  represented.  Amongst  Apples  Lord 
NeJson,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  and  Northern  Spy  were  con- 
spicnona  for  size;  Lord  Snffield,  and  a  small  stDKiked  Pippin 
named  Lord  Lennox,  seem  to  be  two  of  the  most  popular  yarieties 
in  this  locality ;  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  in  Pears  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  in  Plums  occupying  a  similar  position.  But  the  finest  dish 
of  Pears  was  one  of  tiouyenir  du  Gongrea  from  Mr.  Marshall  of 
Whittlebnry,  to  which  the  first  prize  in  the  amateurs'  class  was 
awarded ;  this  is  eyidenUy  one  of  the  best  Pears  of  modem 
intKodoction. 

Yegetables,  especially  Potatoes  and  Onions,  were  yery  good 
and  (uean.  For  tne  collection  of  six  yarieties  Jir.  Day  was  first, 
and  Mr.  T.  Eads,  gardener  to  J.  Beck,  Bsq.,  Northampton,  second. 
Fbr  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes  in  the  open  class 
Hr.  W.  Smerton.'Cold  Ashby,  Bngby,  was  first,  having  Heather 
Bell  (afine  purple-splashed  kidney),  Lye's  Favourite,  ^bertson's 
New  white  (a  roundish  flat  sort),  Schoolmaster  (large,  clean,  and 
good),  Snowflake,  Ooantess,  Trophy,  Bed  Emperor,  fvarple  Fluke, 
Fkrqnhar'a  Favourite,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  (good).  Messrs. 
Ball  A  Co.  were  second.  The  best  Potatoes,  however,  in  the  Show 
and  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  select  lots  I  have  seen  anywhere, 
cama  tmm  Mr.  Eads,  who  showed  for  six  varieties  in  the  gardeneiB' 
olaaa  Fenn's  International  and  Model,  two  veritable  models; 
Schoolmaster,  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum,  Snowfiake,  and  Port^s 
Bxcelsior,  all  likewise  nearly  perfect,  and,  perhaps,  these  six 
varieties  constitute  the  crime  de  k.  ereme  of  exhibition  varieties, 
•a  in  so  small  a  selection  coloured  sorts  are  hardly  admissible. 
Mr.  Bmerton  was  second  with  larger  and  very  fine  specimens,  but 
hia  lot  had  evidently  seen  the  "  light  of  other  days  "  before  coming 
to  Northampton.  Mr.  Bmerton  staged  two  collections,  and 
amongst  them  were  Tn^hy,  Henderson's  Prolific  (a  roundish-flat 
varietj^  of  the  Handsworth  type),  Grampian,  Lady  Webster. 
Excelsior,  and  Blanchard.  For  smgle  dishes  in  the  amateurs' 
class  Mr.  A.  Coates  was  first  for  kidneys  with  SnowflakOjand  for 
rounds  Mr.  George  Wilcox  with  Bed-skin  FlourbalL  The  best 
Onions  were  White  Spanish,  shown  by  George  Turner,  Esq ,  Mr. 
Eads,  and  Mr.  Busself,  gardener,  Boughton  House.  Mr.  Turner's 
were  the  largest  (16  inohes  in  circumference),  but  those  shown  by 
Hr.  lada  of  the  yellowish-skinned  variety  were  very  clean  and 
sound.  Cucumbers  and  Peas  appeared  generally  past,  but  Inter- 
mediate Carrots  were  good.  In  tne  cottagers'  class  remarkably  good 
vegetables  were  shown. 

The  Show  was  altogether  a  successful  and  an  attractive  one, 
and  the  perseverance  and  tact  of  the  Committee  and  the  Hon.  Sec. 
(Mr.  Conleux),  have  well  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  North- 
ampton Shows.  A  good  and  thoughtful  feature  was  the  admission 
on  the  second  day  at  four  o'clock  of  school  children  at  1(f.  each, 
a  privilege  which  seemed  to  be  well  appreciated.— T.  Laxtok, 
Bedford, 

EXHIBITINa  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

«  TiMB  bringeth  its  revenge,"  and  it  has  done  so  to  me  in 
tiiis  matter.  Borne  two  or  three  years  ago  I  deprecated  the 
barbaroua  system  of  showing  these  flowers,  and  said  I  hoped 
the  day  was  coming  when  It  would  no  longer  be  practised. 
Had  I  committed  the  seven  mortal  sins  I  could  not  have  been 
more  bitterly  assailed.  I  have  no  wish  to  recall  these  thijtigB, 
and  I  do  it  in  no  irritation.  I  knew  I  was  right ;  and  although 
my  notions  were  conaidertsd  crude,  the  result  of  incapacity  and 
ignorance,  and  I  was  not  even  deemed  worthy  of  the  name  of 
&rist  and  had  never  done  anything  to  benefit  floricnltm^  yet 
somehow  or  other  I  believed  I  was  taking  a  course  which 
would  conmend  itself  to  common  sense,  and  if  it  did  so  would 
win  its  way.  As  far  as  I  recollect  I  said — 1st.  That  there  was 
no  flower  exposed  to  the  same  treatment  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pink,  so  nearly  allied  to  it ;  2nd,  That  it  was  misleading 
to  the  general  public,  who  know  nothing  of  the  mysteries  of 
diesADg  ;  Srd,  That  however  skilful  the  cultivation  might  be, 
sncoesa  was  really  with  the  most  skilful  dresser  ;  4th,  That  it 
was  absurd  to  make  a  rule  that  no  mutilated  flower  was  to  be 
ezhibltad  when  any  number  of  petals  might  be  taken  out, 
mutilation  meaning  in  this  connection  not  taking  from  but 
adding  to ;  5tfa,  That  it  was  strange  that  to  cut  out  the  eye  of 
a  Dahlia  dhould  disqualify,  while  the  exhibiting  of  even  half 
the  petals  of  a  Picotee  was  allowable. 

This  year  the  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  southern 
seotion  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  was 
held  at  South  Kensington,  and  I  subjoin  a  few,  and  a  few  only, 
of  the  comments  made  upon  it.  One  of  your  contemporaries 
saya,  after  alluding  to  the  success  of  the  show  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  professed  florist^  "  At  the  risk  of  being 


considered  rash  heretics  we  venture  to  dispute  the  assumed 
excellence  of  the  present  mode  of  exhibiting  these  flowers.  Is 
it  necessary,  for  instance,  that  the  flowers,  no  matter  what 
their  colour  may  be,  should  be  throttled  by  a  stiff  collar  of 
dead  white  cardboard  projecting  all  round  the  flower  for  some 
distance  ?" 

Another  says,  '*  It  is  high  time  to  protest  against  the  way  in 
which  these  lovely  flowers  are  made  hideous  at  shows.  A  bed 
of  seedlings  left  alone  has  a  better  effect  than  all  the  collared 
Carnations  ever  seen.  We  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
flori/^tfor  his  ideal,  and  let  him  lav  down  all  the  rules  and 
standards  of  perfection  which  he  likes.  What  we  have  to 
deplore  is  the  fact,  that  after  ages  of  effort  and  not  a  little 
vaunting  of  what  has  been  done,  the  ideal  flower  is  only  to  be 
seen  in  a  deep  paper  collar,  with  all  its  delicate  beauty  of 
varied  petal  destroyed,  flattened,  or  pushed  out.  Each  exhi- 
bitor is  armed  with  a  small  series  of  instruments,  leminding- 
one  of  a  dentist's  collection,  wherewith  the  said  exhibitor 
extracts  small  petals,  flattens  others,  and  goes  through  a  variety 
of  operations  to  force  the  flower  to  assume  for  an  hour  or  two 
before  its  death  a  shape  which  he  calls  perfect.  All  this  might 
be  tolerated  if  at  the  same  time  these  beautiful  flowers  could 
be  seen  as  they  grow.  This  is  all  we  ask  for.  A  show  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  well  grown  in  pots,  and  allowed  to 
bloom  without  mutilation  or  objectionable  collars,  would  be  a 
charming  novelty,  and  we  should  see  in  what  way  the  flowers 
look  best.  We  believe  the  usual  way  of  showing  them  is  that 
calculated  to  exhibit  to  the  least  possible  advantage  the  beauty 
and  grace  which  Carnations  and  Picotees  naturally  possess." 

A  third  gardening  paper  says,  "  As  usual  at  these  shows  each 
flower  had  a  paper  collar  affiled  round  its  neck.  Exhibitors 
say  this  is  not  to  keep  the  flowers  from  splitting  or  the  petals 
from  Mling,  but  to  show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage.  If 
this  is  so  why  are  these  flowers  shown  in  stands  provid^  with 
collars  7  Would  not  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  over  the  boxes 
answer  as  well  7  This  practice,  as  well  as  that  of  mutilating- 
^e  flowers  with  pincers  and  other  instruments,  are  a  disgrace 
to  lovers  of  flowers,  and  are  a  means  of  deceiving  the  public 
who  are  ignorant  of  such  maltreatment ;  and  it  is  no  more 
right  for  exhibitors  to  take  &om  or  add  to  their  flowers  than 
it  is  for  exhibitors  of  animals  to  cut  off  their  ears  or  tails." 

The  Jimmdl  of  IfarticttUvrA,  our  Journal,  through  one  of 
its  most  welcome  contributors  gave  the  same  last  week,  and 
my  excellent  friend  "  Wtld  Savages  "  writes  so  trenchantly 
that  I  must  add  a  few  of  his  words  to  this  array  of  authorities. 
"  I  have  never  seen  florists  dressing  their  flowers  before,  and 
I  must  express  my  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  unedifying  sight. 
The  lovely  flower  was  seized  by  the  scmff  of  its  tender  throat,, 
much  like  a  poor  victim  is  seised  by  the  dentist,  and  a  pair  of 
ivory  tweezers  were  employed  in  pulling  every  single  petal  out 
of  its  place.  '  I  say,  ola  fellow,  have  you  seen  these  Carnation 
fellows  dressing  their  flowers  ?'  said  a  brother  rosaiian  to  me. 
'They  are  like  a  lot  of  ladies'  maids'  I  answered,  'preparing 
their  mistresses'  heads  for  a  ball.*  If  this  practice  goes  on 
we  shall  come  to  this :  It  will  not  be  the  b^  florists  or  the 
best  flowers  that  will  win  ;  it  will  be  the  most  skilful  operators 
and  tixe  most  highly  dressed  and  artificial  flowers  that  will 
carry  off  the  prizes." 

Now  I  know  it  will  be  said,  "  These  are  all  outsiders  :  they 
do  not  look  at  it  from  the  florist's  point  of  view,  and  hence 
their  opinion  is  worthless."  But  I  am  convinced  of  this,  that 
when  outsiders  have  common  sense  on  their  side  they  must 
ultimately  prevail.  But  I  have  the  last  shot  in  my  gun  as  the 
best.  I  read  in  the  account  of  the  northern  show  of  Caniations 
and  Picotees  that  the  premier  prize  for  the  best  Carnation  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Budd  for  a  bloom  of  Mercury  as  cut  from  the 
plant.  When  I  saw  this,  remembering  that  the  north  is  the 
very  Mecca  *of  the  florist,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  Hurrah  ! 

I  thus  see  in  these  extracts  all  that  I  contended  for  advanced^ 
and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  something  may  arise  from  this 
unanimous  chorus  of  disapproval.  If  the  Committee  would 
offer  prizes  for  unmutilated  flowers — i./?.,  flowers  from  which 
no  petals  are  extracted,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  accepted 
as  a  boon  by  the  public,  and  unquestionably  those  who  now 
exhibit  these  marvellous  specimens  of  dressed  flowers  would  be 
equally  able  to  show  well  the  raw  material  out  of  which  they 
are  manipulated.  The  arranging  of  the  petals  in  order  I  should 
no  more  consider  wrong  than  the  arranging  the  bells  of  a 
Hyacinth  or  the  truss  of  an  Auricula,  but  it  is  this  mutilation, 
this  metamorphosis  of  the  flower,  which  is  to  me  so  contrary 
to  all  ideas  of  fair  treatment — D.,  Deaf, 
P.S. — By  the  way,  if  one  man  grows  Carnations  and  Picotees 
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and  is  ignorant  how  to  act  as  their  man  milliner,  and  he  cannot 
nnder  the  present  system  of  showing  hope  to  obtain  a  prize, 
and  obtains  therefore  the  aid  of  a  good  dresser  to  do  them  for 
him  and  he  wins,  to  whom  ought  the  prize  to  go  ? 


BRIGHTON  AUTUMN  SHOW. 

Ok  the  11th  and  12th  inst.  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticnl- 
lural  Society  held  its  autumn  Exhibition  of  fruit  and  flowers  at 
the  Pavilion.  The  display  was  a  fine  and  extensive  one,  filling 
■3L  large  tent  on  the  lawn  and  the  suite  of  fire  lar^  rooms  open- 
ing into  each  other  and  extending  alon|^  the  enture  front  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  building.  The  public  attended  in  such  large 
numbers  as  to  render  our  work  of  notetaking  somewhat  arduous, 
many  of  the  tables  being  so  beset  that  it  was  only  by  following 
along  with  the  streaming  crowd  a  sight  of  their  contents  was  to 
be  had,  and  so  it  becomes  our  pleasant  duty  to  record  the  success 
of  a  Show  that  was  quite  worthy  of  it.  True  it  is  that  the  plants 
in  some  classes  were  inferior  to  the  recognised  standard  of  excel- 
lence, and  that  amonff  cut  flowers  the  Koses,  owinff  to  the  in- 
•clement  weather  that  nas  lately  prevailed,  were  much  below  par, 
jet  in  other  classes  we  found  ample  compensation. 

Plants. — Of  these  there  was  a  goodly  array,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
^)ected  from  the  liberal  offer  of  three  prizes  each  in  twenty«flix 
•classes.  The  magnificent  group  of  eight  omamental-folKajKed 
plants  by  'htc,  W.  Balchin,  nurseryman,  Brighton,  to  which  a  mst 
prize  was  awarded  worthily,  attracted  much  attention.  Nearly 
all  of  the  plants  were  models  of  skilful  culture,  Areca  sapida, 
Phoenioophorium  seychellarum,  Cycas  revolnta,  Encephalartos 
Tillosus,  and  Croton  majesticum  being[  specially  good.  Tnis  plant 
last  named,  besides  being  of  great  size  and  fine  form,  possessed 
the  high  merit  of  being  the  only  really  well-coloured  Croton  in 
the  Show.  Mr.  W.  Miles  came  second,  and  Mr.  Meachin  third  in 
this  class.  In  the  class  for  four  plants  of  similar  character  Mr. 
Meachin.  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Woodslee.  Preston,  came 
first  witn  a  fine  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  a  large  Pandanus 
Teitchii.  and  a  couple  of  Crotons.  For  eight  stove  and  green- 
house plants  Mr.  Bialchin  was  first  with  a  large  well-furnished 
Rondeletia  speciosa  major  with  plenty  of  flower  buds  but  not 
many  open  fiowers,  a  Dipladenia  splendens  tolerably  well  fiowered, 
a  large  plant  in  fine  bloom  of  the  familiar  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
and  Uie  equally  familiar  Ixora  javanica  floribun(&,  the  rich  yellow 
Allamanda  Chelsoni,  and  others.  Mr.  Meachin  was  a  close  second, 
his  plants,  although  smaller,  being  remarkable  for  their  finish  and 
freshness,  the  best  being  Erica  retorta  major  in  fine  bloom,  a 
•capital  B^ndeletia,  a  Stephanotis,  a  Yinca,  and  Allamanda  Hen- 
•dersoni.  The  prizes  in  the  smaller  class  of  four  stove  and  green- 
house plants  were  awarded — ^fint,  Mr.  J.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Torr^well ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Miles,  West  Brighton  Nursery ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Huggett,  gardener  to  Dr.  Jeffery,  Eastbourne.  A  few  ^ood 
plants  were  brought  into  competition  for  the  prizes  tor  smgle 
apecimens,  Mr.  W.  Balchin  being  first  with  a  grand  example  of 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  with  such  an  abundance  of  flowers  that 
we  could  not  but  remt  they  were  not  distributed  equally  about 
the  plant  instead  of  oeing  brought  toother  in  a  crowd  to  form  a 
**  face.''  Mr.  Meachin  came  second  with  so  good  an  example  of 
Tmca  rosea  that  the  Judges  must  have  experienced  some  dimcalty 
in  coming  to  a  decision.  The  plant  was  one  mass  of  bloom  and 
«ome  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  In  another  class  for  single  specimens 
Mr.  Howick,  gardener  to  A.  Granville  Utterware.  £q*«  ^^  ^nt 
and  Mr.  Meachin  second.  The  six  Coleuses  with  wnich  Mr.  Hoyick 
easily  gained  a  first  prize  formed  one  of  the  most  striking  featnores 
in  the  tent.  They  were  trained  to  the  form  of  low  cones,  very 
"broad  at  the  base,  tapering  upwards  with  singular  precision  and 
were  very  bright  in  colour.  Mr.  Balchin 's  first-prize  group  of  eight 
exotic  Ferns  consisted  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  very  fine ;  a  good 
Dicksonia  antarctica;  Adiantum  concinnum  latum,  a  mass  of 
■elegant  dark  green  fronds  ;  Davallia  pyxidata,  6  to  8  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  Cibotium  regale,  lookine  well  worthy  of  its  name ;  Da- 
vallia elegans,  8  to  4  feet  high ;  and  fine  plants  of  Dicksonia 
«auarrosa  and  Alsophila  australis.  In  the  group  with  which  Mr. 
dnild  took  second  honours  there  were  an  excellent  Leptopteris 
euperba  with  fine  dark  green,  pendant,  fringed  frondage,  and  a 
«Gleichenia  Mendelii  in  good  heiuth,  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter. 

The  response  to  the  offer  of  a  cup  value  £10  for  ten  Orchids  by 
4ihe  Brighton  Eailway  Company  was  unsatisfactory,  only  two  lots 
of  small  plants  beine  staged.  Of  these,  the  ten  shown  by  Mr.  Rut- 
land, ^rdener  to  tne  Duke  of  Richmond,  gained  the  cup,  Mr. 
Meachm  coming  second  with  a  group  very  little  inferior  to  the 
others.  Begonias  in  flower  were  much  better  than  at  the  summer 
ehow,  Mr.  £.  Cosham,  gardener  to  B.  Insoll,  Esq.,  Eastbonme, 
^ing  first  with  four  large  and  very  handsome  plants.  Fuchsias 
were  also  very  good — ^much  better  than  we  have  ever  seen  them 
at  Brighton^  and  were  shown  in  considerable  numbers,  Mr.  W. 
Penf old  takmg  first  honours,  Mr.  Shrives  second,  and  Mr.  Meachin 
third.  Zonal  Geraniums  were  excellent  and  numerous  ;  gold  and 
silver  tricolors  were  also  represented  fairly  well.  Here  Mr. 
.Meachin  shone  pre-eminent,  taking  all  four  first  prizes.  Useful 
SToups  of  mixed  plants  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Spary,  Mr. 


Miles,  and  Mr.  Balchin,  the  three  Brighton  nurserymen,  winch 
were  much  admired  by  the  visitors,  who  further  gained  manv 
useful  hints  from  the  courteous  attendants  about  novelties  for 
conservatory  decoration. 

Tablb  DucoRATioifs.— These  were  confined  to  sets  of  time 
stands.  Mrs.  W.  Scale,  London  Road,  Seveaoaks,  taking  fint 
prize ;  Mr.  R.  Downinff,  gardener  to  A.  Allison,  Esq.,  Crawler 
second  ;  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  third.  The  whole  of  the  stands 
were  meritorious^  lightness,  elegance,  and  refinement  being  pio* 
minent  characteristics  in  everv  one  ox  them.  This  feature  of  the 
Show  was  a  popular  one,  and  we  heard  repeated  expressions  of 
delight  from  the  throngs  pressing  along  the  sides  of  tne  tables. 

Cut  Flowbrb. — ^Asters,  Dahlias,  Zinnias,  and  Verbenas  wen 
all  well  represented.  Gladioluses  were  not  so  plentiful,  only  two 
collections  being  staged;  Mr.  S.  Dobree,  Wellington,  Somenet, 
taking  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Balchin  second.  The  stands  of 
twenty-four  varieties  of  cut  flowers  were  very  beautiful,  Mr.  Bnt- 
land  and  Mr.  Balchin  both  taking  first  prizes. 

Fruit. — ^The  display  of  fruit  was  a  noble  one,  the  Grapes  being 
especially  remarkable  for  size  and  finish.  Black  Grapes  weze 
well  coloured  almost  without  exception,  and  the  bunches  so  good 
that  the  contest  for  prizes  was  a  severe  one.  For  three  bnncha 
of  Black  Grapes  Mr.  J.  Spottiswood,  gardener  to  C.  Duddell,Eiq^ 
Queen's  Park,  was  first  in  two  classes,  his  Black  Alicante  being 
excellent ;  Mr.  G.  Osborne  being  first  in  the  class  for  six  bnncliea 
of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  C.  Tyler  of  Bishop  Stortford  gained  a 
first  prize  with  his  Muscat  of  Alexandrias,  as  also  did  Mr.  6. 
Osborne.  Melons  were  both  numerous  and  fine,  there  beiuff  up- 
wards of  thirty  fruit,  Mr.  J.  Budd,  Mr.  S.  Ford,  and  Mr.  HoUbid 
taking  prizes  m  the  open  class  in  the  order  in  which  they  aie 
named,  and  Mr.  Atrill,  Mr.  Wickham,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  doing 
the  same  in  the  county  class.  Borne  good  collections  of  fhnt 
were  shown,  Mr.  Rutlsuid  taking  the  fint  inize.  Peaches,  Keo> 
tarines.  Plums,  and  Pears  were  all  shown  in  considerable  quantitiflR, 
and  the  exhibition  of  Apples  was  especially  good,  the  dishes, 
especially  of  kitchen  Apples,  being  very  numerous  and  the  fniit 
fine. 

Our  report  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  wax 
flowers  for  which  Brighton  is  so  famous.  An  extensive  collection 
of  such  flowers  as  Rc»es,  baskets  of  blue  and  white  Violets,  Pria* 
roses,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  sprays  of  Passion  Flower,  Apple 
blossom.  Orange  blossom  with  foliage.  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Heno- 
tropes,  oinner-table  stands,  band  bouquets,  and  plants  in  pots,  all 
done  so  skilfully  and  so  closely  resembling  Nature  as  to  merit 
general  appreciation. 

HYDE  PARK. 

Whateveb  may  be  said  in  praise  of  either  Battersea  orTic- 
toria  Parks  they  certainly  do  not  eclipse  Hyde  Park,  althongh 
at  a  first  glance,  being  more  compact,  the  effect  may  be  more 
striking.  In  Hyde  Park  are  to  be  found  long  avenues  of  shady 
trees,  consisting  principally  of  Elms  and  Planes ;  delightfol 
banks  sloping  down  to  the  Serpentine,  and  many  pleasant 
walks,  rides,  and  drives,  altogether  offering  such  facilities  for 
enjoyment  as  most  countiy  towns  and  villages  might  well 
envy. 

A  peat  feature,  and  what  adds  so  much  to  the  attnctiois 
of  this  and  other  parks,  is  the  summer  bedding.  This  is  always 
carried  out  extensively  and  well,  thus  giving  pleasure  to  thon* 
sands  of  visitors,  and  also  helping  to  promote  and  improve 
this  branch  of  gardening  throngnont  the  country.  The  present 
season  has  been  rather  unfavourable  to  bedding  plsnts  gene- 
rally, but  at  the  same  time  we  find  that  Nature  compensates 
here  as  elsewhere,  for  where  we  usually  saw  parched  and  son- 
burnt  banks  we  now  find  the  grass  and  vegetation  generally 
remarkably  fresh  and  green.  , 

Early  in  the  season  the  Pelargoniums  and  other  kindred 
bedding  plants  looked  wonderfully  bright  and  well,  but  tiiey 
now  look  sadly  alongside  of  tiieirbrighter  if  lowlier  neighboms 
in  the  carpet  beds.  The  latter  are  scarcely  so  neat  as  they 
were  a  few  days  back :  this  is  the  consequence  of  taking  >U 
the  men  to  do  other  really  more  important  work— ▼!«•»  "* 
remaking  of  paths  and  roads  and  renewing  the  turf  whererer 
necessary,  of  which  there  is  muck  to  do  eveiy  season.  J^^®? 
would  do  well  to  take  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advice  in  this  reject, 
he  rightly  considering  this  the  best  time  for  the  work.  Otbss 
seed  sown  now  will  form  excellent  turf  well  able  to  wititf**^ 
drought  the  following  season,  which  is  seldom  the  case  witn 
spring-sown  lawns,  at  all  events  where  the  soil  is  as  shallow  tf 
in  Hyde  Park. 

The  flower  beds  between  the  Marble  Aich  and  Stanho^ 

Gate  consist  of  a  series  of  plain  beds  in  lines,  *^^"°^  5 IJJ 

are  to  be  found  the  principal  carpet  beds  and  the  ordiD*7 

bedding  plants.    As  before  stated,  the  carpet  beds  look  inncn 

'  the  brightest,  and  are  certamly  well  done.    Some  of  tn«  »*" 
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are  perfectly  flat ;  others,  howeyer,  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  being  dotted  with  many  Tarieties  of  succulents  and 
other  plants,  which  help  to  reliere  the  extreme  flatness  eon- 
fiidered  so  unnatural  and  objectionable  b j  some.  The  brightest 
coloured  plant  used  is  the  Altemanthera  amoena  ;  the  prettiest 
and  best  green,  the  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica.  The  Qolden 
Feather  is  still  indispensable  and  is  used  in  large  quantities. 
The  old-fashioned  bronze  Oxalis  comiculata  rubra  is  also  used 
und  looks  extremely  pretty.  Some  of  the  designs  are  quite 
original  and  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Pelargonium  Bonflre  is  the  only  yariety  found  with  any 
quantity  of  bloom,  most  of  the  others  looking  very  weather- 
beaten  and  appear  to  have  suffered  more  than  those  in  many 
private  country  gardens.  Mixed  beds  still  look  attractive, 
notably  two  filled  with  a  mixture  of  silver  variegated  Pelar- 
gonium Miss  Kingsbury  and  Iresine  Lindcnii,  surrounded  with 
Golden  Pyrethrum  and  edged  with  a  blue  Lobelia  ;  and  another 
pair  filled  with  a  mixture  of  silver  variegated  Pelargonium 
Ariosto,  and  edged  with  Altemanthera  paronychioides  major 
margined  with  Echeverias. 

It  is,  however,  between  the  Wellington  and  Albert  Gates,  or 
south-east  side  of  the  Park,  where  the  most  generally  interest- 
ing beds  are  to  be  seen.    These  are  also  plain  beds,  and  are 
irregularly  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  drive  and  intermingled 
with  the  lai^  deciduous  and  other  trees.    Some  are  on,  others 
iibove  the  level,  and  others  again  springing  out  of  the  banks. 
lUised  beds  are  frequently  found  rault  with,  but  for  showing 
off  subtropical  plants  they  are  unequalled,  and  being  better 
drained  are  certainly  more  conducive  to  success.    Many  of  the 
largest  beds  aie  filled  with  subtropical  plants,  and  there  are 
many  specimen  Palms  dotted  and  grouped  among  them.    Very 
noticeable  are  two  fine  specimens  of  Seaforthia  Cnnninghamii. 
Of  other  specimen  Palms  used  are  good  examples  of  Chamaerops 
Fortunei,  Phcenix  faiinifera,  P.  reclinata,  Latania  borbonica, 
&c.    Two  beds  of  succulents  arrest  attention,  in  which  plants 
of  Yucca  aloif olia  variegata  appear  to  the  best  advantage.    A 
bed  of  Musa  ensete  also  looks  grand,  as  do  the  Cannas  and 
Solanums,  although  I  did  not  observe  anything  new  among 
them.    One  large  bed  filled  with  Erythrina  crista-galli,  with 
a  few  plants  of  variegated  Maize  intermingled  and  edged 
with  orainary  bedding  plants,  was  earlier  in  the  season  very 
attractive.     Among  the   general  bedding   plants  I  noticed 
Coleus  refulgens  as  being  a  capital  substitute  for  the  Perilla. 
It  is  nearly  as  compact  as  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  and  the  colour 
the  counterpart  of  the  Perilla.    Tricolor  Pelargonium  George 
8andy  looked  very  bright,  but  is  scarcely  so  vigorous  as  one 
-would  wish.    This,  however,  is  a  recommendation  if  used  as  at 
Hyde  Park — ix^  dotted  among  Lobelias. 

A  short  distance  from  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  Albert 
Crate  is  to  be  found  a  delightful  nook  or  dell,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  Park.  It  is  nearly  trian- 
.gular  in  shape,  and  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  banks  of 
evergreen  shrubs  and  deciduous  trees.  The  enclosure  gradually 
alopee  to  the  ends  in  an  irregular  line  down  to  a  watercourse. 
Springing  out  of  this  on  both  sides  at  intervals  are  Ivy-covered 
banks,  on  which  are  grouped  plants  of  Aralia  Sieboldii,  Phor- 
mium  tenax  variegatum,  Monstera  deliciosa,  Sec. ;  and  follow- 
ing the  water  in  the  distance  are  to  be  seen  large  specimens 
of  Cordylines  indivisa  and  australis  springing  from  among  the 
banks  of  evergreens.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  plunged 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  Latania  borbonica  fully  15  feet  in 
diameter ;  and  about  this  aie  artistically  grouped  but  not 
crowded,  the  pots  or  tubs  being  plunged  in  the  turf,  numbers 
of  fine  tall  specimens  of  Cordylines  nutans,  australis,  and 
lineata ;  Seaforthia  elegans,  Latania  borbonica,  Musa  ensete, 
Chamaerops  exoelsa,  Pandanus  omatus,  Sk.  On  the  banks 
sloping  towards  the  drive,  running  past  the  Albert  and  Wel- 
lington Gtetes,  are  placed  several  very  fine  beds  filled  with  sub- 
tropical foliage  plants.  The  largest,  a  circular  bed  36  feet  in 
diameter,  is  undoubtedly  the  grandest  bed  in  the  Park.  In 
the  centre  is  a  very  fine  Musa  ensete,  and  around  this  are 
arranged  other  Musas,  Ricinuses,  Solanums,  Eucalyptus,  Pol- 
hymnia  grandis,  variegated  Maize,  &c.,  surrounded  with  a  band 
of  Perilla  nankinensis  and  fringed  with  Funkias :  all  look 
healthy  and  very  vigorous.  Near  this  is  a  bed  filled  with 
Palms.    Large  beds  of  Cannas  also  look  well. 

Many  large  clumps  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  with  a  margin  of  herbaceous  plants  help  to 
make  the  Park  attractive.  Altogether  there  is  much  in  the 
Park  worthy  of  imitation  by  gardeners,  and  no  doubt  there  is 
something  to  avoid ;  but  I  am  reminded  that  it  is  easier  to  fiind 
fault  than  to  suggest  remedies,  to  criticise  than  to  instruct.   Mr. 


Gibson  and  his  coadjutor  Mr.  Chamberlain  deserve  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  excellence  of  their  work ;  let  it  be  given 
ungrudgingly  by  the  many  who  have  derived  pleasure  and  in- 
struction from  the  exercise  of  their  taste  and  skill. — ^W.  J.  O. 


BRENTWOOD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
AuTUMK  Show,  Septkmbkr  12th. 

Do  not  committees  frequently  err  by  holding  flower  shows  early 
in  the  season  ?  If  (when  only  one  show  can  be  provided  for)  in- 
stead of  June  and  July  they  selected  the  end  of  August  or  early 
in  September,  a  much  more  varied  and  interesting  show  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  florist  flowers  would  be  obtained,  and  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  good  a  display  of  plants ;  the  only  real  loss  would  be 
hardwooaed  plants,  but  the  ^ain  in  other  classes  would  be  abundant 
compensation.  Fruit,  especially  when  well  and  largely  shown  as 
at  Brentwood,  cannot  fau  beio^  admired  ;  it  is  also  instructive  to 
a  number  of  competitors  and  visitors. 

At  the  Show  under  notice  plants  were  of  secondary  importance, 
and  but  few  prizes  were  offered  for  them.  For  a  miscellaneous 
collection  Mr.  Bones,  gardener  to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  was  first,  and 
Mr.  Bradley,  gardener  to  0.  E.  Coope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  second,  both 
showing  excellent  groups.  Mr.  Mann,  nurseryman,  Brentwood, 
had  some  excellent  Fuchsias,  and  received  the  first  prizes  in  both 
classes  for  them.  The  baskets  of  plants  in  pots  were  very  good 
indeed,  and  other  societies  would  do  well  to  provide  a  similar 
class.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  <&  Son,  Chelmsford,  were  first,  and  Mr. 
Ford,  Warley,  second.  Pelargoniums^were  also  well  shown,  Mr. 
Mann  having  the  best. 

Cut  fiowers  were  exhibited  in  great  numbers,  the  Dahlias  and 
Asters  being  very  fine.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Dahlias 
Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  were  first  with  a  very  fine  and 
even  lot,  the  names  of  which,  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors,  we 
append  ^--John  Bennett,  James  Willing,  John  Standish,  James 
Service,  J.  H.  Keynes,  James  Cocker,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm^lara, 
Rev.  J.  Goodday,  0.  E.  Coope,  Countess  Tasker,  Flora  WVatt, 
Mrs.  Harris,  Alexander  Cramond,  Julia  Davis,  Monarch,  Chris- 
topher Ridley,  T.  Goodwin,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Mrs.  J.  Downie, 
Willie  Eckford,  Henry  Walton,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  J.  W. 
Lord.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  were  second.  In  the  amateurs'  class 
for  twelve  Mr.  J.  Hill,  Warley,  had  an  excellent  stand  and  was 
flrst,  and  there  were  also  several  other  good  stands  both  in  this 
and  the  class  for  six,  where  Mr.  C.  Lavender,  Sherfield,  was  flrst. 
For  twelve  Roses  Mr.  Atkhison.  Brentwood,  was  first  with  excel- 
lent blooms  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Dupny  Jamin,  Alfred  Colomb,  Sinateur  Yaisse, 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Charles  Lefehvre, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mar^chal  Niel,  and  Etienne  Levet,  all  alike 
of  good  size  and  colour,  and  superior  to  stands  which  sometimes 
gain  the  premier  awards  at  local  summer  shows.  Many  of  the 
varieties  named  were  in  the  other  stands  and  classes,  und  we 
noticed  some  excellent  blooms  of  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  La  France,  John  Hopper,  Captaine  Christy,  Edouard 
Morren,  and  Madame  Pauline  Lafonte. 

The  vases  for  table  decoration  were  very  tastefully  filled,  but 
were  much  too  toll,  several  of  them  bemg  fully  a  yard  or  more 
in  height.  Messrs.  Burley,  Bailey,  and  Soder  were  successful  in 
these  classes. 

For  a  collection  of  six  varieties  of  fruit  Mr.  Bones  was  a  credic- 
able  first,  and  Mr.  Pope,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Preston,  Esq.,  Harold 
Wold,  a  good  second.  None  of  the  Grapes  in  the  various  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  Lady  Downe's,  shown  bv  Mr.  Carver,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Postons,  Esq.,  Brentwood,  and  Mr.  Worthing,  gardener 
to  A.  Moss,  Esq.,  Chadwell  Heath,  were  particularly  good,  in  some 
instances  being  too  ripe,  in  others — the  Muscats  more  especially — 
being  scarcely  ripe  enough.  Messrs.  ForcL  Carver,  and  Bones  were 
all  winners  of  first  prizes  in  the  classes  for  Grapes.  Mr.  S.  Ford 
was  first  for  a  green-fleshed  Melon  with  an  unnamed  fruit  re- 
sembling Eaatnor  Castle,  and  Mr.  Bones  for  a  scarlet-flesh  with 
a  small  fruit  of  Hero  of  Bath.  The  first  prizes  for  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  Peaches  were  awarded  to  very  fine  fruit  of  Late 
Admirable,  the  former  being  staged  by  Mr.  Clark,  Brentwood,  and 
the  latter  by  Mr.  S.  Ford  j  and  the  chief  prize  for  Nectarines 
grown  on  the  open  wall  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Parker,  ^dener  to 
the  Countess  Tasker,  for  a  fine  dish  of  Murrey  Nectarme.  Pears 
were  shown  in  great  quantities,  but  in  many  instances  Williams* 
Bon  Chretien  was  too  ripe,  the  first  prize  for  a  dish  fit  for  the 
table  being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Smith  with  Louise  Bonne  of  Jcrsev. 
For  dessert  Apples  Mr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  R.  B.  Wingfield 
Baker,  Esq.,  Orsett  Hall,  was  first  with  Bed  Astrachan,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  opposing  dishes  being  unripe.  A  fine  clean  dish  of 
Lord  Suffield,  staged  by  Mr.  Bones,  gamed  the  first  prize  for 
kitehen  Apples.  The  Judges,  however,  preferred  appearance  to 
weight,  as  there  were  many  heavier  dishes  of  good  varieties  un- 
noticed. Plums  were  staged  in  comparatively  small  numbers. 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Pond's  Seedling  were  the  best  kitchen,  and 
Coe*8  Grolden  Drop  and  JefEerson  the  oest  dessert  varieties. 

Yegetobles  were  staged  in  very  good  condition  both  by  the  gar- 
deners and  cottagers,  though  in  smaller  quantities  than  usual. 
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7or  a  coUection  of  nine  dithefl  in  the  gardeners'  motion  Mr.  IffguU 
den  was  a  good  fint,  and  Mr.  0.  Bishop  had  a  similar  award  for 
six  dishes.  For  a  collection  of  three  dishes  of  kidnej  Potatoes 
Mr.  Iggalden  was  first,  and  also  for  three  dishes  of  rounds ;  for 
the  former  staging  good  examples  of  Lapstone,  Prince  Arthur, 
and  Snowflake,  and  the  latter  Model,  Carter's  Main  Crop,  and 
Schoplmaster.  Celery  was  fairly  good,  hut  scarcely  solid  enough 
to  be  entitled  to  the  awards.  Mr.  w.  Harrington  was  first.  Mr. 
Carver  was  first  in  the  class  for  antumn-sown  Onions  with  a  very 
nglj  lot,  weight  being  the  only  recommendation.  The  spring- 
sown  were  rtrj  good,  Banbury  Improved  being  the  favourite. 
Mr.  Walker,  ^eraeld,  was  first.  Mr.  Qnennell  was  first  for 
Cucumbers  with  Tender-and-True.  For  Tomatoes  Mr.  Farrance, 
nurseryman,  Chadwell  Heath,  was  first  with  a  remarkably  fine 
dish  of  Trophy  Improved,  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  exhibits  in  the  Show.  This  variety  resembles  that  sometimes 
exhibited  under  the  name  of  Btamfordian. 

Farmers'  produce  was  also  well  and  largely  shown,  especially 
for  the  cups  presented  by  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons,  Beading,  and 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom.  The  Show  was  well  arranged 
and  highly  creditable  to  Messrs.  Earthy  A  Haws,  the  Secretaries, 
aad  it  was  also  well  attended. 


THE   WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

I  HAVE  waited  a  week  to  see  whether  anyone  would  answer 
Canon  Hole's  letter  under  the  above  heading  on  page  183, 
complaining  of  the  place  to  which  I  assigned  him  in  the  Rose 
contests.  No  one  having  done  so,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
myself  to  say  that  I  had  good  reason  for  giving  him  the  third 
place,  and  that  in  doing  so  if  I  erred  at  all  it  was  on  the  side 
of  generosity.  I  hare  grown  and  shown  Roses  now  for  eight 
years,  and  have  never  missed  a  Crystal  Palace,  South  Ken- 
sington, Alexandra  Park,  Hereford,  or  Exeter  Show,  and  I 
never  yet  saw  Mr.  Hole  win  a  first  prize.  It  w  tine  I  have 
not  been  so  far  north  as  Manchester,  where  Mr.  Hole  has  won 
first  prizes  ;  but  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
80  gaining  a  prize  at  one  show  does  not  make  Mr.  Hole  the 
premier  exhibitor. 

It  is  not  a  very  edU^ing  occupation  to  blow  one's  own 
tnimpet,  but  when  anyone  does  so  it  is  as  well  to  have  good 
OAose  for  doing  it. 

If  necessary  I  can  quote  the  number  of  prises  Mr.  Baker  has 
won  in  the  eight  years  I  mentioD ;  but  I  may  merely  say  now 
that  in  two  years  he  swept  the  board  at  the  Ciystal  Palace-— 
t.^.,  took  every  first  prize,  and  that  he  has  repeated  the  same 
feat  at  Exeter  and  Hereford. 

If  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  first  prizes  at  grand  shows  during 
the  last  ten  years,  I  could  name  other  amateurs  who  are  far 
before  Mr.  Hole ;  but  in  placing  him  where  J  did  I  was  treat- 
ing of  the  metropolitan  shows  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
at  which  he  has  twice  secured,  not  the  fijwl,  but  the  thiid 
priise.--WTLD  Savaok. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HARDY  FRtTIT  OAHDBK. 

LiTTLB  requires  to  be  done  in  this  department  at  this  time 
of  year  except  attending  carefully  to  the  ripening  fruit.  Wall 
trees  should  be  examined  every  morning,  and  all  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, and  Plums  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  they  are  im- 
proved in  flavour  bv  being  kept  for  a  few  days  on  padded  shelves 
m  a  well-ventilated  fruit  room.  Figs  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
npen  fully  upon  the  trees,  unless  they  have  to  be  sent  a  distance, 
when  they  should  be  gathered  before  becoming  over-ripe.  Early 
Apples  and  Pears  are  deteriorated  by  remaining  too  long  opon  the 
trees,  they  having  a  tendency  to  become  mealy  and  deficient  in 
flavour,  while  if  gathered  too  soon  the  fruit  will  shrivel ;  they,  as 
a  rule,  should  be  left  upon  the  trees  until  indications  of  ripening 
set  in,  and  should  then  be  gathered  and  placed  in  an  airy  frutt 
room  to  ripen.  A  few  fruits  gathered  daily,  weather  permitting, 
will  tend  to  prolong  the  supply.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to 
prolong  the  season  of  early  Pears  as  having  a  tree  or  two  of  the 
same  kmd  upon  different  aspects.  Jargonelle,  for  instance,  upon 
a  south  wall  will  be  in  a  fortnight  before  those  from  trees  in 
sheltered  situations  in  the  open,  or  a  week  or  more  before  those 
from  trees  against  an  east  or  west  wall,  and  those  from  trees 
against  a  north  wall  will  follow.  SimUar  remarks  apply  to 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Ac,  that  are  not  of  long 
continuance.  All  kinds  of  fruit  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep 
upon  the  trees  for  some  time,  either  from  not  being  npe  or  to 
prolong  the  season,  such  as  Morello  Cherries,  late  Peaches,  Coe's 
Uolden  Drop  and  Blue  Imp^ratrice  Plums,  should  be  netted  up  ; 
and  if  wasps  arc  troublesome  cover  the  trees  with  hexagon  net- 
ting, and  nang  bottles  in  front  of  the  netting  half  filled  with 
sweetened  beer.  In  gathering  Apples  and  Pears  some  experience 
is  necessary  to  do  it  at  the  proper  time.    As  a  rule,  the  fruit  is  fit 


to  be  gathered  when  it  parts  readily  fnym  the  trees  by  gfently 
raising  or  inclining  it  so  as  to  exert  some  little  pressure  upon  the 
footstalk.  Great  care  must  also  be  taken  m  gathering  the  fmit  bo 
as  not  to  bruise  or  injure  it  in  the  least  degvee,  or  it  will  not  onlj 
not  keep  well,  but  will  be  spoiled  in  appearance.  Any  pecked  or 
otherwise  damaged  fruit  should  be  separated  from  the  sound  and 
employed  for  present  use.  Oo  over  for  the  last  time  bush,  pyra- 
mid, espalier,  cordon,  and  wall  trees^  removing  all  unnecesBary 
shoots  so  as  to  give  tne  ripening  fruit  the  full  benefit  of  sun  and 
air  and  to  mature  the  buds  for  future  bearing.  Let  the  shoots  of 
wall  trees  be  securely  nailed  or  tied-in,  as  they  often  suffer  muck 
injury  from  the  autumn  gales.  • 

Autumnal  Jta$pberrie$  are  exceedingly  nscfnl  for  giving  flavonr 
to  Red  Currant  tarts ;  they  also  make  a  nice  addition  to  the  des- 
sert  Notwithstanding  that  there  are  plenty  of  worms,  the  birds 
are  just  as  fond  of  Raspberries  in  October  as  in  July ;  therefore 
nets  must  be  employed.  Every  garden  should  have  a  row  or  two 
of  October  Red  and  October  Yellow  planted  in  an  open  jet 
sheltered  situation  in  soil  moderately  light  and  well  enriched. 
Hints  on  cultivation  will  be  given  in  due  time. 

The  Lavpton  Blackberry  is  worthy  of  more  extended  cnlture, 
giving,  as  it  does,  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  for  tarts  or  jam  in 
Jate  summer  and  autumn.  The  old  fruiting  canes  should  be  cQt 
out  so  soon  as  the  fruiting  is  over,  and  the  growth  of  this  yeu^i 
production  moderately  thinned  out— t.e.,  the  weakest  and  least 
unnpe  shoots,  retaining  the  strongest  for  future  bearing. 

ORUHARD  HOUBB. 

Late  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Kectariues  should  be  placed  together, 
so  that  they  may  be  syringed  until  the  fruit  commences  ripening, 
when  it  must  be  discontinued  until  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  when 
the  trees  may  be  placed  outdoorb,  and  syringed  every  evening  if 
the  weather  be  dry.  If  the  trees  are  infested  with  aphides,  red 
spider,  or  other  insects,  apply  some  approved  insecticide.  Dryness 
at  the  roots  must  not  oe  allowed,  or  the  bloom  buds  will  faJi  off. 
The  ventilators  should  remain  open  day  and  night,  with  hexagon 
netting  over  them  so  as  to  exclude  wasps  and  flies,  but  in  windy 
weather  the  ventilators  should  be  wholly  or  partially  closed. 

•    FLowia  aARDBjr. 

RoiM  are  seldom  attended  to  in  late  summer  with  abnndaat 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  hence  they  do  not  perfect  good  blooma 
the  leaves  falling  prematurely  from  poverty  at  the  roots,  u 
well  attended  to  they  will  afford  gooa  blooms  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  weather  being  propitious.  All  long  sappy  growths 
should  be  cut  back  so  as  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by  the 
autumn  gales,  and  if  ripe  shoots  without  the  eyes  started  be  in- 
serted under  a  north  wall  they  will  root  freely,  more  espedall^  if 
covered  with  handlights  until  a  callus  is  formed.  All  climbmg 
Roses  should  have  the  old  weak  wood  out  out  and  the  yonng 
growths  trained-in  rather  thinly,  so  as  to  expose  them  fully  to 
nght  and  air  and  insure  their  thorough  ripening.  Exceptions  are 
the  old  Banksians,  whi^h  for  affording  cut  blooms  in  spring  are 
very  valuable,  but  it  is  rarely  they  are  seen  showing  anytning  like 
the  flowers  they  are  capable  of  producing.  They  flower  on  the 
short  medium-sized  wood ;  therefore  any  shoots  having  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  beyond  a  foot  in  length  should  be  cut  clean  ont, 
leaving  only  sufficient  of  the  medinm-sised  growths  that  can  be 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air  with  a  view  to  their  being  well 
matured. 

Viola*  are  very  useful  for  bedding,  purtieularly  in  wet  seasona 
Cuttings  should  now  be  inserted  in  ratvr  light  soil  upon  an  east 
border^  selecting  the  cuttings  from  the  be^t  of  the  plants,  makinf 
the  soil  firm  about  them,  and  givinff  a  good  watering.  Vesta^ 
White  Swan,  Mra.  Henry  Pease^  and  Lady  Gertrude  of  whites  f 
Blue  Bell,  Royal  Blue,  Perfection,  and  Eolyrood  of  blues  j  Crows 
Jewel,  Corisande,  and  Lutea  Rrandifiora  of  yellows ;  Lilacina,  The 
Lady,  and  Rubra  lilacina  of  lilac,  are  all  fine.  They  are  very  suit- 
able for  cold  moist  localities. 

Bnibi  for  Outdoor  Planting. — How  is  the  time  to  secure  them 
so  as  to  have  them  in  readiness  to  plant  as  soon  as  the  beds  are 
cleared  of  their  summer  occupants.  In  addition  to  HyadnthSy 
Tulips,  Ac,  which  are  employed  for  grand  displays,  we  will 
mentlcm  <»  few  that  should  be  found  in  every  garden  on  acooont 
of  their  value  ibr  cutting.  In  Narcissuses,  biflorus,  poeticns 
single  and  double,  Bulbocodium,  Incomparable,  and  Sulphur 
Kroon,  single  Campemelle,  and  single  sweet-scented  JonqniK 
Triteleia  uniflora,  English  and  Spaiiish  Irises  both  in  great 
variety  ;  Iris  reticulata.  Allium  azureum,  A.  aurenm,  A.  neapoli- 
tanum,  A.  triquetmm,  Alstromcria  aurea,  A.  psittacina,  Antheri- 
cum  LUiago,  A.  Liliastnim,  Scilla  nutans  and  vars.  alba,  rosea, 
and  rubra,  which  though  only  varieties  of  the  Wood  Hyacinth  are 
very  desirable ;  Anomatheca  cruenta.  Gladioluses  blandns,  com- 
munis albus,  Byzantinus.  cardinalis,  communis  loseus,  insigois. 
Col  villi  and  var.  albus.  all  of  which  should  be  planted  forthwith 
4  to  6  indies  deep,  and  they  will  go  increasing  in  size  and  beauty 
from  year  to  year. 

PLANT  HOrHES. 

Greenhouse, — All  hardwooded  plants  must  at  once  be  placed  in 
their  winter  quarters.  Boronias,  Phcenocomas,  Tremandras,  Pi- 
meleas,  and  Gompholobiums  should  have  the  lightest  poBitions. 
which  with  Leschenaultias  should  have  a  night  temperature  of 
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4SP  to  4XP  ftnrn  fire  heat.  Epacrises  and  Eriostemons  wOl  bear  a 
lower  temperature,  but  4CP  to  85^  at  night  should  be  a  minimum. 
Elerate  the  whole  near  the  glass,  and  do  not  crowd  them,  but  so 
arrange  them  that  light  may  reach  to  the  base  of  the  plants. 
Heaths  generally,  if  no  separate  house  for  them  be  provided, 
should  oe  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  so  that  by 
giving  more  air  at  that  part  their  requirements  may  be  met. 

Azalois  that  flowered  early  and  were  started  into  growth  at  once 
will  be  full  of  buds  in  a  forward  state,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
airy  house  with  plenty  of  light,  from  which  ther  may  be  draughted 
as  required  to  gentle  heat,  in  which  they  will  soon  expand  the 
flowers.  A.  Borsig,  Fielder's  White,  Narcissiflora,  amoena,  Flag 
of  Truce,  Baphael,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Yittata  elegans  are  fine 
for  early  work.  They  should  not  be  closely  tied ;  indeed,  for 
forcing  to  cut  from  they  require  yery  little  tying.  Late-flowering 
plants  should  be  at  once  ti^  into  form,  for  it  done  now  the  points 
of  the  shoots  assume  their  natural  upright  position  before  flower- 
ing, which  would  not  be  the  case  if  tne  tying  is  deferred  until  the 
wood  has  become  hardened. 

Camellias  should,  if  placed  outdoors  (not  a  good  practice),  be 
taken  in  before  heavy  rains  or  frost  occur,  either  of  which  are 
sufficient  to  cause  the  buds  to  fall.  The  buds  if  very  thickly  set 
must  be  thinned  to  one,  or  at  most  two  to  each  shoot,  'nioee 
plants  with  the  buds  advanced  and  required  for  early  flowering 
may,  if  wanted  to  flower  early,  be  placed  in  a  house  having  a 
temperature  by  artificial  means  of  about  50^  with  moderate 
moisture,  but  there  must  be  no  great  increase  of  temperature  over 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  or  the  buds  will  in  all  probability 
fall. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses  should  be  at  once 
Mcured  and  potted.  Sound  instructions  were  given  last  week,  and 
are  continuea  this  week,  by  Hr.  Moorman  relative  to  those  popular 
lowers.  Chrysanthemums  must  be  at  once  staked  and  trained  as 
•oon  as  possible.  The  flower  buds  should  be  thinned  and  liquid 
manure  should  be  liberally  given  to  ^e  plants.  Cyclamens  should 
be  kept  near  the  glass  and  have  every  encouragement  to  make  a 
cood  growth.  They  are  the  better  of  gentle  warmth — b(P  by  arti- 
ficial means. 

Tiolets  intended  to  be  plaoed  in  frames  should  be  at  once  taken 
up  with  balls  and  plants  in  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  well- 
decayed  manure  and  a  like  quantity  of  leaf  soil.  The  situation 
for  tne  frames  should  be  a  sheltered  one, and  if  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  be  about  9  inches  from  the  glass  all  the  better.  Any  old 
Tellow  leaves  may  be  removed,  but  avoid  trimming  off  any  green 
leaves.  Firm  the  soil  moderately  about  the  roots,  and  give  the 
plants  a  thorough  watering.  The  lights  need  not  be  put  on  until 
TToet  or  heavy  rains  set  in.  Pot  a  few  dozen  plants  of  such  as 
Tictoria  Begma,  New  York,  and  De  Parme,  emplo^jing  the  com- 

Set  above  named,  placing  them  in  a  shady  position  for  a  few 
ys.  and  when  establisheid  they  may  be  placed  upon  shelves 
under  glass,  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  air  and  have  a  night 
temperature  of  45°  to  40^.  They  wiU  flower  freely,  and  are  useful 
for  disposing  indoors  on  account  of  their  agreeable  jierfnme, 
besides  affoi^ing  flowers  when  plants  in  frames  are  bound-up  by 
frost  and  snow. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

BOOKS  (/KPAille).— There  Is  Harvey's  **  Floni  Capensis,**  which  is  a  Isige 
iKMk,  and  perhaps  more  than  yon  want ;  but  there  Is  also  a  eynopsli  of 
it  in  a  portable  form  whioh  might  anlt  you.  We  do  not  know  who  is  the 
publisher  of  the  latter ;  we  rather  think  it  is  published  at  the  Cape. 

Glass  for  Vikbrt  (T.  A,  HarflepooTi.-^We  sboold  use  the  Sl-ox.  glass 
which  will  answer  admirably  lor  ghudnff  the  roob  of  your  vineiy  and  planti 
house. 

Uajsvrtsq  Flowsb  Beds  {Rfctor),  —  Year  beds  now  occupied  with 
Oeraniums,  and  to  be  planted  with  bulbs  this  autumn,  again  to  be  occupied 
with  QeraninuiB  next  summer,  should  have  a  good  dremluK  of  very  much 
decajred  manure  before  the  bulbs  are  planted,  digging  it  in  deeply  so  as  not 
to  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  bulbs.  Wood  ashee  or  burnt  refuse  of  any 
sort  might  be  advantageously  applied  In  addition  to  the  manure,  also  sand 
or  gritty  matter  if  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy.  If  the  beds  are  well  enriched  fw 
the  bulbs  no  manure  will  be  requisite  for  the  suooeediug  crop  of  Geraniums. 

Clixbiko  Bosxr  for  GONgSRVATORY  (Fmur).  —  We  Shall  shortly 
publish  notes  on  this  subject  from  a  suoceasful  cultivator. 

GRAPB8  Dbcatbd  (it.  W,  ^.).>-The  berries  sent  sre  quite  decayed  and 
covered  with  fungus.  They  not  only  suggest  that  the  roots  of  the  Vines 
are  in  -?/et  ungenial  soil— sour  and  stagnant,  but  that  the  temperatiue  of 
the  house  is  too  cold  and  the  atmosphere  too  close  and  moist.  In  a  marshy 
jxMltlon  such  as  you  describe,  the  vine  border  ought  to  be  formed  entirely 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground.  The  Vines  inside  should  be  trained 
thinly,  the  rods  being  not  less  than  I  feet  6  inches  apart,  the  laterals  being 
18  Inches  a^part  on  both  sides  of  tlie  rods,  and  the  Vines  18  inches  trom  the 
glass.  It  will  be  easy  then  to  secure  ample  yet  nncrowded  foliage.  The 
temperature  at  this  period  of  the  year  should  never  be  below  SOP  with  venti- 
laticm.  You  do  not  state  the  age  and  condition  of  growtli  of  the  Vines,  so 
that  we  are  unaUe  to  state  whether  or  not  lifting  the  roots  would  be  ad- 
visable. 

PAflsrniORA  CASTINO  rrs  FLOWRR  BitdS  (Cortbie).— it  sometimes  Is 
the  result  of  over-luxnriaaoe,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  not  being 
oommensunte  with  the  growth.  Wo  find  the  best  remedy  is  to  top-dress 
with  rich  compost — Uatj  loam  and  horse  droppings  in  equal  proportions. 
This  attracts  the  roots  to  the  surface.  We  water  liberally  after  the  budi 
show,  and  train  the  shoots  rather  thinly  and  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  have 


the  growths  solidlfled.  When  the  shoots  show  flower  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  hang  down.  If  the  top-dressing  would  be  an  objection  apply 
weak  liquid  manure,  1  lb.  guano  to  twenty  gallons  of  water,  and  apply  it  In 
such  quantity  as  to  thoroughly  moisten  we  soil. 

Exhibiting  ferns  (/.  &).— Adiantum  GapiUus-Veneris  magnlfioun 
would,  we  think,  be  admissible  in  a  collection  of  British  Feios. 

aCANAOKMKNT  OF  FiQg  (O,  <?.).— When  Figs  are  grown  out  of  doors  or  in 
an  unheated  house  all  attempts  to  produce  a  second  crop  should  be  checAced 
by  pulling  off  all  the  little  fraits  as  socm  as  they  are  snlHciaitiy  large  to  get 
hold  of.  The  tree  will  then  make  another  diort  at  fruiting  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  current  year's  growth,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  embryo 
fruit— that  which  would  be  the  third  crop  in  a  favourable  climate— will  jut 
advance  to  the  right  stage  for  remaining  dormant  through  the  winter.  The 
point  to  aim  at  is  to  have  in  autunm  bdforo  the  fall  of  tPbe  leaf  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  littie  plump  buds  about  the  siae  of  a  Radish  seed  on 
thoroughly  ripened  wood.  You  can  do  some  good  now  by  pulling  off  the 
fruits  immediately,  especially  if  the  autumn  remains  favourable,  but  the 
results  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  kept  pulled  off  as  fast  as 
they  formed. 

Selsct.Goobeberrieb  iA.  Jf.  0.^.—€trem:  Green  Gasooigne,  Green 
Overall,  Green  Walnut,  Heart  of  Oak.  YelUm:—Bax\y  Sulphur  Bockwood, 
Yellow  Champagne,  Broom  GlrL  Red:  Ironmonger,. Keens'  Seedling,  Bed 
Warrington,  Turkey  Bed. 

To  Destroy  Goosbberrt  Caterpillar  (/.  P.).— Place  a  thick  layer 
of  spent  tan  from  the  tanyard  S  or  3  inches  thick  all  round  your  Gooseberry 
bushes  and  dig  it  in  in  the  spring.  This  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  cater- 
pillars. 

DISEASED  PEACHES  (/Ton.  J/>v.  H.  FreaJte).—Tbe  Peach  is  attacked  by  a 
fungus  called  Oldium  fructigenum.  It  has  been  very  prevalent  this  season, 
and  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  atmospheric  influences  like  sll  fungoid 
diseases  in  plants.  We  do  not  know  of  any  remedy  for  It  unless  it  be  sulphur. 
The  leaves  are  perfectly  healthy. 

Boat  Houses  (Oapt.  Canaghany.—We  do  not  know  of  any  work  that 
treats  on  the  erection  of  boat  houses.  Perhaps  you  may  find  something  on 
the  subject  in  works  on  rural  architecture,  but  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  aadst 
you. 

Malformed  Grape  (ff.  Bnuey-^A  Tomato  could  not  impcegnafee  a 
Vine ;  still  we  are  not  surprised  at  your  conjecture,  for  the  berry  you  enclose 
has  the  shape  of  a  Tomato.  This  is  caused  by  the  union  of  two  or  moam 
ovaries,  the  various  sutnra  causing  the  resemblance  alluded  to. 

DiBCHAROED  GARDENER  (/.  ?*.).— If  you  have  misconducted  yourself  and 
your  employer  has  in  consequence  disohaiged  you*  you  oanaot  clahn  a  month's 
notice  or  a  month's  wages. 

DRADTINO  Garden  (£.>.— Your  best  plan  will  be  to  dig  a  few  trial  holes 
quite  8  feet  deep,  having  them  covered  and  so  protected  that  surface  water 
cannot  drain  into  them.  Let  them  remain  during  the  winter,  and  if  no 
water  colleots  in  them  your  soil  will  not  need  draining.  The  fruit  shall 
have  our  attention. 

ARALIA  JAPONICA  (R,  H,  il.).— It  Is  hardy  in  the  south  of  Bngland. 
Your  shrub  may  be  safiely  transplaated  early  in  November  if  proper  care  is 
exerdsed  during  its  removal 

Red  Cabbage  Burstino  i^AUx,  i?ayle).— The  only  remedy  is  to  cut  them 
or  take  the  plants  up  and  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  in  an  open  shed  in  moist 
soil,  though  lifting  and  laying-in  with  the  heads  to  the  north  would  act  as 
a  check  to  growth,  and  to  some  extent  would  lessen  the  evil. 

THRIP8  ON  Ferns  {Q,  Barrack).— T\m  frond  sent  us  shows  abundant 
evidence  of  thrips,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  cause  of  the  spots.  Fill  the 
house  with  tobaooo  smoke  upon  two  consecutive  evenings,  end  repeat  the 
process  in  a  week.  It  is  necessary  that  Ferns  have  the  fronds  dry  when 
fumigation  is  practised,  and  that  the  bouse  be  no  more  than  filled  with 
smoke  so  tiiat  the  plants  cannot  be  seen  from  the  outside  through  the  glass ; 
the  fnmds  will  be  injured  by  an  overdose  of  smoke,  and  an  under  one  will  not 
destroy  the  pests. 

Climbers  for  Greenhouse  Fernert  (&  /V«A/r).— Fbmibago  ca- 
uensis,  Habrathamnus  fascicularis,  Lofngeria  rosea,  L.alba,  Passiflora  Gomte 
Nesselrode,  P.  Imperatrico  Eugenie,  Tacsonia  insignis,  and  Bignopia  jas- 
mlnoides  splendlda,  are  all  suitable.  We  presume  that  yon  require  them 
for  affording  shade  to  the  Ferns,  irtiioh  is  required  from  March  to  October. 
Lygodlum  Bcandens  is  useful  for  clothing  pillars,  Ac,  and  Ficus  repens  for 
covering  walls. 

STOCK  FOR  MRS.  PlNCE  GRAPE  (/.  (7<ldkriiO^-Whlte  Lady  Downe's 
would  answer  as  a  stock  for  Mrs.  Pince,  the  stock  being  strong  and  healtiiy. 
Mrs.  Pince,  however,  does  well  upon  its  own  roots. 

Vines  in  Pots  (^ronddk).— There  is  no  reason  why  yon  should  not  fruit 
the  Vines  now  in  pots  by  plsjiting  them  out  in  a  bed  or  border.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  turn  them  out  with  the  ball  entire  and  ram  the  soil  well 
around  them,  forming  a  dish  at  the  Hurfaoe  around  the  cane  as  far  as  the  ball 
extends,  to  make  sure  of  the  water  passing  through  the  ball  and  thorooghly 
m<ristening  it  until  the  roots  are  working  freely  in  the  surrounding  matanaL 

CTCLAMEN8  (^E.  /Z.).— It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  Cyclamen  fkmers 
without  the  leaves.  The  pink  one  is  evidently  C.  enropaeum,  and  the  larger 
white  (Mie  C.  hederKtolium  album.  If  you  endoae  flowers  and  leaves,  with  a 
stamped  envelope  enclosed  with  your  address,  and  send  it  to  James  Atkins» 
Esq.,  Painswick,  you  will  no  doubt  obtain  the  desired  Information. 

HEATING  ViNERT  {.LawaAire  Surgeon).— Aa  you  do  not  intend  forcing 
the  Viues  you  will  not  require  more  than  two  rows  of  4-lnch  hot-water  jripes, 
which  should  be  raised  about  0  to  12  inches  above  the  border,  and  about 
S  feet  from  the  front  wall,  having  them  alongside  each  other.    We  should 
have  an  improved  saddle  boiler  of  S  feet  length  fixed  in  a  shed  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  taking  the  pipes  across  one  end  of  the  bouse  and  then  along 
the  front.    The  flow  pipe  must  rise  from  the  boiler  to  the  point  whence  the 
return  is  made  to  the  boiler,  and  from  that  point  the  return  pipe  must 
decline ;  but  if  it  has  the  same  incline  as  the  flow  pipe  until  Ic  reach  within 
a  flew  feet  of  the  boiler  it  will  be  suflOicient,  being  taken  down  by  an  elbow 
to  join  the  return  socket  of  the  boiler.    At  the  highest  point  in  the  pipes 
must  be  an  air  pipe,  and  taken  to  the  upper  part  of  the  roof  with  its  and 
curving  downwards ;  if  taken  outside  aU  the  better.    In  the  shed  over  the 
boiler  you  will  need  a  water  cistem,  vdth  a  supply  pipe  to  the  return  pipe  or 
lower  port  of  the  boiler,  the  water  in  the  cistem  being  just  high  enough  to- 
three-parts  fill  the  pipes  at  the  highest  part  with  water  when  cold,  the  supply 
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to  the  dstern  being  regulated  by  a  boll-tap,  and  the  supply  pipe  to  the  boiler 
having  a  check  valve  io  as  to  prevent  the  water  flowing  up  the  supply  pipe 
and  running  over  by  the  cistern.  Any  horticuJtural  builder  could  supply 
yon  with  the  materials,  and  they  could  be  fixed  by  a  bricklayer  and  handy 
smith,  or  the  person  supplying  the  materials  would  undertake  to  fix  them. 
We  cannot  recommend  tradesmen,  but  any  advertising  in  our  columns  would 
serve  you  satisfactorily. 

Bdqino  Plants  (//.  E,  ^.)*— The  following  are  good  edging  plants  :— 
Ajuga  reptans  rubra,  dark  purple  leaves ;  Arabis  alpina  variegata  anrea, 
Anbrietia  purpurea  vari^ata,  Gerastlum  tomentoeum,  Euonymus  radicans 
variegatus,  Iberls  semperflorens  fol.  var.,  Sedum  acre  variegata,  Bemper- 
vivum  callfomicum,  Stachys  lanata,  Stellaria  gramlnea  aurea,  and  Thymus 
citriodorus  aureus,  all  of  which  are  hwrdy.  The  following  are  more  or  less 
tender  : — Iieslne  Lindeni,  Peristrophe  angustifolia  aureo-variegata,  Sedum 
Sieboldi  medlo-picta,  Meaembryanthemum  cordifollum  variegatum,  6uapha> 
lium  lanatum,  Santolina  Chamscyporissw,  Leuoophyton  Biowni,  Alteman- 
theras  in  variety.  Echeveria  secunda  glanca,  B.  pumila,  Alyssum  vari^atum, 
with  Lobelias  and  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum. 

Tranbplaktikg  Campanulas  (/(ian).— The  plants  would  receive  a 
■light  check  by  transplanting,  but  if  done  carefully  they  would  speedily 
recover.    They  may  be  moved  now,  but  preferably  in  early  spring). 

BOSES  SHBDDING  THEIR  LEAVES  (/<2^m).— There  are  spots  of  mildew 
upon  Uie  leaves,  induced  by  drought  and  poverty  of  soil,  llanure  well,  and 
in  future  seasons  water  copiously  in  dry  weather  with  liquid  manure  after 
the  buds  show,  mulching  the  surface  with  short  manure. 

COURT-pendu-PlAt  ((7.  H.  L««M).— The  Apple  and  its  name  are  both 
French,  and  the  latter  signifies  the  Short-hung  Flat,  from  the  very  short  stalk 
and  the  flat  shape  of  the  fruit.    It  has  no  reference  to  plate. 

Erratum.— The  Araucaria  imbricata,  referred  to  last  week  on  page  206,  is 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Bousted,  Settlebeck,  Sedbergh,  Yorkshire ;  not  "  Mr. 
Dousted,  Jedburgh/'  as  printed. 

Canning  Tomatoes  {,B.  Camps).— a  simple  and  usually  satisfactory  way 
of  caiming  tomatoes  is  to  pour  boiling  water  over  a  desirable  quantity  of 
ripe  tomatoes  to  loosen  the  skin ;  let  them  lie  a  few  minuties,  peel  them, 
draining  well  first ;  cut  out  all  green  places,  then  set  on  the  fire,  and  after 
they  have  commenced  boiling  boil  for  fifteen  minutes.  Have  your  cans 
ready  and  very  hot,  fill  full,  and  seal  each  one  immediately  as  it  is  filled. 
Some  prefer  to  boil  the  tomatoes  till  they  seem  almost  dry ;  others,  again, 
claim  that  merely  scalding  them  is  best,  and  that  they  taste  fresher  when 
merely  brought  to  the  boiling  point. 

Names  of  Fruits  (C.  d:  Co.).^iO,  Doyennd  Boussoch ;  65.  Flemish  Beauty ; 
67,  Bellissime  d'Hiver  ;  81,  Jersey  Gratioli ;  77  and  111.  Not  known.  (7.  S.). 
— ^1,  Formosa  Nonpareil;  S,  London  Pippin;  8,  Nelson  Codlin;  4,  Not 
known ;  6,  Not  known ;  6,  Trumpington.  (  W.  2>.  iVi<n«).— SO,  Winter  Haw- 
thomden ;  S5,  Christie's  Pippin ;  S3,  Not  known.  (//.  Lo/ttu,  Tottenham).— 
It  is  an  Amraican  Grape,  called  Isabella.  {Ccnnaught  8ic(»criber).—Foln 
Pdche.  ill,  if.).— 1,  Green  Yair ;  2,  Hesale  Pear ;  8,  Beonr^  Capiaumont ; 
4,  Irish  Peach.  (&.  Kent).— I,  Not  known;  3,  Newtown  Bpitaenberg; 
8,  Flower  of  Kent, 

Names  of  Plants  (Mr*.  L.).—lt  is  the  common  Beed  Grass  (Phrag- 
mites  communis).  It  will  do  in  any  damp  place,  and  if  you  have  not  such 
an  one  you  might  make  a  small  tank,  which  might  be  kept  full  of  water,  or 
an  old  tub  sunk  in  the  ground  would  answer  the  purpose.  {M,  O.  J.). — 1  and 
8  are  both  varieties  of  Begonia  Peaxcei.  No.  3  is  very  good.  No.  S,  B.  Wel- 
toniensis.  {Flowering  iSMru^).— Leyoesteria  formosa.  {A.  F.  <?.).— Poly- 
gonum Sieboldi.  (<S.  IF.).— Adiantum  pedatum,  a  beautiful  Fern,  but  not 
rare.  It  thrives  out  of  doors  in  the  southern  counties,  but  is  best  when 
grown  in  a  greenhouse.    It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON.  AND  BEE  CHRONICLE. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT. 
Wheat  mnst  still  rank  as  the  most  important  of  the  cereal 
crops  upon  the  home  farm.  Sometimes  barley  or  even  outs  maj 
realise  almost  as  much  monej  per  acre,  but  wheat  is  considered  as 
being  the  rent-paying  crop.  This  matter  is  at  the  same  time  a 
question  of  soil,  because  some  of  the  light  and  kind  soils  are  in 
some  respects  better  adapted  for  a  rotation,  which  places  the 
barlej  crop  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  wheat.  The  cul- 
tivation of  wheat  affords  a  wide  field  for  practical  illustration, 
this  cereal  being  grown  successfully  upon  nearly  every  kind  of 
soil  where  the  climate  is  favourable  ;*  but  the  management  of  the 
land  will  require  systems  of  cultivation  as  dissimilar  as  the  soils. 
We  therefore  propose  to  refer  to  the  tillage  and  rotation  of  the 
different  soils  separately,  selecting  first  the  heaviest  strong  clay 
land  and  the  cultivation  requisite  for  the  successful  growth  of 
wheat  thereon.  Upon  many  heavy-land  farms  formerly  yery 
little  live  stock  was  kept,  but  since  we  have  to  contend  with  the 
whole  world  in  the  sale  of  wheat  it  is  found  best  not  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  cereal  crops.  The  old  long  fallow  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  except  in  cases  where  the  land  is  foul  with  couch 
or  water  grass ;  and  when  steam  power  is  not  available  upon  the 
home  farm,  and  horse  power  only  is  used,  the  long  fallow  is  a 
very  expensive  and  tedious  process.  The  rotation,  however, 
npon  which  the  land  is  cropped  will  have  its  effect  in  diminishing 
tbe  horse  labour  if  the  old  rotation  is  given  up — viz.,  first,  fallow  ] 


second,  wheat ;  third,  oats  or  barley ;  fourth,  clovers ;  and  the 
following  rotation  sulistituted — ^first,  autumn  fallow  seeded  to 
green  crops  fed  by  sheep,  and  roots  to  be  pulled ;  second,  wheat 
seeded  to  clover ;  thinl,  clover :  fourth,  oats  or  barley ;  fifth, 
beans  and  peas  ;  sixth,  wheat.  J^ovf  in  this  six-course  rotation, 
which  we  approve,  each  crop  is  a  good  preparation  for  the  other  ^ 
and  there  are  various  opportunities  for  cleaning  the  land  between 
them,  and  also  the  capability  of  feeding  sheep  on  green  (#ops  in 
the  summer  months,  and  furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  supply 
of  mangolds,  d:c.,  for  feeding  purposes  at  the  homestead.  It  wiU 
be  noticed  that  by  this  system  one-third  of  the  land  will  prodaoe 
wheat,  one-third  Lent  com  and  pulse,  and  the  other  thud  part 
clover,  green  crops,  and  roots  in  each  year.  This  we  consider  the 
most  valuable  rotation,  except  upon  some  strong  soils  in  certain 
districts  of  Uie  kingdom  upon  which  wheat  and  beans  constitute 
the  customary  mode  of  cropping,  but  involving  at  the  same  time 
a  liberal  application  either  of  yard  dung  or  artificial  manures  ta 
be  successfuL 

Upon  some  strong  clay  lands,  and  especially  those^  which  have 
not  been  thoroughly  tile-drained,  a  long  fallow  once  in  four  years 
affords  the  only  opportunity  of  rendering  the  soil  capable  of 
growing  the  usual  crops ;  we  will  therefore  describe  the  mode 
of  making  the  winter  and  summer  fallow  in  preparation  for  wheat. 
Immediately  after  harvest,  whether  the  land  is  after  clover  or 
a  pulse  crop,  it  is  sure  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of  the  water 
grass  runnmg  over  the  surface,  and  even  if  the  land  is  hirly 
clean  the  nature  of  it  renders  the  fallow  requisite.  It  shooJd 
first  of  all  be  scarified  with  a  Coleman's  implement — that  being 
the  best  for  hard  ground — both  lengthwise  and  crossway»,  then 
harrowed,  rolled,  Ac,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  carted  away ;  the 
land  should  then  be  deeply  ploughed,  say  not  less  than  6  or 
7  inches  in  depth,  and  be  properly  water-furrowed  so  as  to  carry 
off  all  surface  water  during  the  winter.  If  steam  power  is  avail- 
able the  same  process  may  be  observed  both  of  scarifying  and 
ploughing  to  lie  during  winter  ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  that 
steam  ploughing  should  be  done  deeper  than  the  horse  ploughing, 
because  it  brings  to  the  surface  a  host  of  weed  seeds  which  it 
will  take  years  to  eradicate,  and  which  should  have  been  allowed 
to  lie  dormant  in  the  land.  The  dee^  ploughing  further  neces- 
sitates either  extra  chalking  or  linung  at  heavy  cost.  Having 
laid  the  ground  up  for  the  winter  in  order  to  receive  the  alter- 
nation of  rain  and  frost,  so  essential  to  the  amelioration  of  those 
soils  now  under  consideration,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  spring 
after  the  Lent  com  sowing  is  over,  to  attend  to  the  fallows  by 
ploughing  back  the  ridges.  This  will  destroy  one  crop  of  weed& 
in  their  infancy  ;  then,  instead  of  working  the  land  by  harrowing^ 
rolling,  Ac,  we  recommend  (as  we  are  now  writing  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  novice)  that  the  land  after  about  a  month  should 
be  cross-ploughed.  The  object  of  this  is  to  bring  it  perfectly 
level  when  worked  down,  because  in  the  cross-ploughing  without 
previous  dragging,  dtc,  the  land  being  rough  and  cloddy  drives 
before  the  plough.  If  the  work  is  done  about  a  month  after  the 
croBS-pIou^ing  the  land  will  have  been  thoroughly  aerated,  and 
will  ofteh  have  in  favourable  seasons  killed  the  water  grass,, 
together  w  ith  another  crop  of  young  weeds.  The  fallow  as  soon 
as  worked  down  will  now  be  producing  voung  weeds  again  in 
abundance,  and  its  subsequent  working  will  depend  upon  the  time 
of  year.  If  August  has  come  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cross- 
plough  again,  but  only  scarify  and  harrow.  The  land  should  then 
be  veered  out  according  to  the  size  of  the  lands  required  at  seed 
time,  and  the  dung  spread  or  guano  be  sown  between  the  veerings. 
The  land  may  then  be  ridge-ploughed  in  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, and  allowed  to  lie  and  become  stale  and  mellow  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed,  which  in  the  strong  land  should  not  be 
sown  later  than  the  first  or  second  week  in  October ;  and  as  at 
that  time  of  the  year  the  land  may  be  wet  and  heavy  to  work  we 
advise  the  ridges  to  be  made  five  turns  or  8  feet  wide,  in  order 
that  the  drill  may  take  a  ridge  at  once  \  the  wheels  and  the  horses 
drawing  the  drill  will  then  go  in  the  furrow  only.  The  same 
with  harrowing :  the  horses  will  keep  in  the  furrows  without 
treading  the  land,  so  important  in  heavy  clays. 

The  quantity  of  seed  we  recommend  is  two  bushels  per  acre  at 
the  early  season  ;  should,  however,  the  seed  time  be  delayed  until 
the  late  period  of  November  three  bushels  should  be  sown,  because- 
we  have  to  consider  the  numerous  enemies  to  the  young  P^*°^» 
besides  the  possibility  of  some  seeds  perishing.  In  drilling  ^^^^ 
on  this  strong  soil  the  width  of  the  rows  is  important.  Th^ 
should  be  12  inches,  or  only  eight  rows  upon  the  ridge;  no  seed 
need  then  be  sown  in  the  furrows.  This  width  of  drilling  is  one 
of  the  principal  features  in  the  whole  process  of  cultivation  ror 
wheat  in  heavy  land,  because  such  soils  are  usually  infested  with 
crowfoot  and  some  other  weeds  ;  and  further,  after  a  very  wck- 
ward  spring  the  wheat  plant  will  often  look  yellow  and  ^^^Jf 
in  which  case  it  is  not  only  desirable  to  destroy  the  weeds  but  to 
move  the  land  with  the  horse  hoe,  and  thus  give  the  plants  botj 
vigour,  and  enable  them  to  show  a  deep  green  oelour  so  es^w** 
to  the  crop.  This  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  wide  dnlling; 
it  is  the  only  safeguard  to  the  crop.  When  drilled  at  6  or  7  inches 
it  may  be  hand-hoed,  and  this  would  kill  some  of  the  weeds,  hue 
the  hand  hoe  will  not  move  the  surface  enough  to  resuscitate 
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unhealthy  wheat  plants.  When  wheat  is  drilled  upon  these  small 
ridges  it  IS  of  ^reat  consequence  that  the  land  shonld  lie  rounding, 
wiui  a  gradual  fall  from  the  centre  of  the  ridge  to  the  furrow  on 
each  side ;  and  to  finish  off  the  work  after  drilling  it  is  best  to  strike 
the  land  furrows  with  the  double  mould  plough,  and  after  the 
water  furrows  are  struck  out  with  the  common  plough  they  should 
be  carefully  made  out  with  the  spade,  taking  care  to  have  them 
from  2  to  8  inches  deeper  than  the  land  furrows.  This  will  clear 
the  water  out  well  from  the  land  furrows.  Still  it  will  be  neces- 
eary,  particularly  where  the  land  is  flat,  to  have  the  water  farrows 
looKea  over  and  made  out  the  second  time,  immediately  after  the 
first  heavy  rains  which  occur  after  drilling  the  wheat. 

It  is  of  consequence  that  the  sort  of  wheat  for  seed  should  be 
chosen  as  best  adapted  to  the  soil.  We  do  not  approve  of  any  sort 
of  white  wheat  for  heavy  land,  except  where  the  climate  is  especi- 
ally early  and  favourable,  but  prefer  the  best  varieties  of  red  wheat, 
such  as  Nursery,  Golden  Drop,  Browick,  and  the  Red  Lammas. 
These  all  yield  well  on  the  strongest  soils. 

The  foregoing  remarks  as  to  the  use  of  horse  power  refer  only 
to  those  home  farms  where  only  about  a  hundred  acres  or  less  are 
under  cultivation,  but  on  larger  occupations  we  much  prefer  the 
use  of  steam  power,  not  only  on  account  of  its  better  effect  on  the 
land,  but  so  much  may  be  done  in  a  short  time  whilst  the  weather 
is  favourable.  It  is  highly  desirable  where  the  business  is  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  importance  to  have  locomotive  steam  power  avail- 
able, not  only  for  tillage  purposes,  but  also  for  thrashing^  and  a 
house  for  the  steam  engine  should  be  attached  to  the  buildinsrs  on 
the  farm,  so  that  in  the  winter  months  the  engine  will  not  only  be 
protected  and  cared  for.  but  will  be  set  to  work  and  give  its  power 
for  the  purposes  of  chaff-cutting,  cutting  roots,  cracking  cake,  and 
grinding  of  com.  The  engine  hoase,  being  properly  placed  near  the 
building  where  the  above  work  is  required  to  be  done,  should  be  so 
constructed  that  the  floor  should  be  grooved  to  receive  the  wheels 
upon  a  slight  incline,  and  when  in  position  to  be  blocked  and  made 
:finn  in  its  place  ready  for  aU  usual  work. 

(To  be  oontinned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horn  Labour, — This  will  now  be  required  to  prepare  the  land 
for  the  sowing  of  trifolium  if  not  already  finished,  also  for  rye 
and  winter  tares.  Should  the  weather  continue  favourable  all 
«peed  should  be  made  in  autumn  fallowing  or  cleaning  of  the  land 
intended  for  next  year's  root  crops,  the  last  ploughing  being  left  to 
be  done  after  the  wheat  is  all  sown.  Some  ricks  of  wheat  as  well 
as  of  barley  may  now  be  thrashed  by  steam  power,  and  the  com 
«old  and  delivered.  The  horses  will  require  oats,  so  that  a  rick  of 
these  may  well  be  thrashed  and  the  com  stored  in  granary  read^ 
for  daily  use.  Some  farmers  object  to  new  oats  for  horses,  but  it 
is  now  so  common  to  grow  barley  in  admixture  that  the  com  is 
good  for  feeding  farm  horses  much  earlier  than  when  oats  are 
grown  alone.  In  some  of  the  late  districts  the  horses  will  still  be 
employed  in  carting  late  crops,  such  as  oats,  spring  beans,  d^c. 
The  odd  horse  will  be  employed  in  horse-raking  the  stubbles, 
the  proceeds  being  useful  for  feeding  pigs,  poultry,  Ac.  Clover 
this  season  is  giving  in  some  cases  a  third  cutting,  which 
-will  be  carted  daily  to  the  homestead,  and  as  soon  as  the  clover 
leas  are  cleared  the  young  clovers  in  the  stubbles  are  as  flourish- 
ing this  autumn  as  likely  to  afford  a  fair  cutting,  so  that  the 
feeding  of  cattle  may  be  continued  with  advantage  until  the  early 
frosts  commence.  Miuiy  farmers  hesitate  cutting  the  young 
aeeds,  but  we  find  that  the  clover  when  cut  comes  better  m  the 
spring  than  it  does  after  sheep-feeding,  for  these  animals  are  apt 
to  bite  out  the  heart  or  centre  buds  of  the  plant,  whereas  when 
cut  with  the  scythe  the  centre  buds  of  the  plant  are  left  entire 
and  uninjured. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL   HALL   POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thibgs  seem  coming  round  to  what  we  have  long  foreseen  and 
predicted.  A  large  number  of  poultry  shows  have  fallen  through 
«r  are  about  to  do  so.  and  those  which  are  continued  will  be  all 
the  better  for  it  and  all  the  more  appreciated.  Their  number, 
especially  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  had  been  multiplied  beyond 
all  reason  and  the  demand  for  them.  The  only  result  of  this  was 
discouragement  to  committees,  who  found  their  schemes  financial 
failures,  and  injury  to  birds,  which  were  otershown.  We  are  not^ 
therefore,  at  all  sorry  to  see  that  of  the  four  metropolitan  or  quasi 
metropohtan  shows  two  alone  are  to  take  place  this  year — viz., 
the  Agricultural  Hall  and  Crvstal  Palace  Shows.  The  schedule 
of  the  former  is  before  us.  There  is  a  particular  point  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  Show,  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
Dairy  Show,  and  is  conseonently  much  helped  bv  thousands  of 
visitors  who  come  principally  to  see  the  latter.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage, too,  that  those  who  are  really  interested  in  all  connected 
with  the  dairy  should  have  their  attention  invited  to  poultry. 

The  Show  is  to  be  held  on  October  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  14th, 
thus  including  a  Sunday — far  too  long  a  time  for  chickens,  espe- 
cially in  a  bunding,  well  adapted  as  it  is  to  the  purpose,  probably 
much  crowded  and  lighted  daily  during  many  hours  by  gas.    We 


have  reason,  however,  to  hope  that  this  year  precautions  will  be 
taken  against  the  biras  suffering  &om  its  noxious  fumes.  We  are 
glad  to  see  in  the  rules  signs  of  the  influence  which  is  beginning  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  shows  by  a  body  of  fanciers  who  have 
united  to  discourage  all  fraudulent  practices.  In  rule  6  we  read, 
^'  Any  exhibitor  detected  in  fraudulent  practices  shall  forieit  all  or 
any  prizes  or  cups  that  he  may  have  had  awarded  to  him  at  the 
Show.  No  entry  fee  in  such  cases  will  be  returned."  And  again 
rule  7,  modelled  on  one  of  the  Poultry  Club  rules,  is  good — "•  All 
protests  against  awards  must  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  within 
six  hours  after  the  termination  of  the  judging,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  deposit  of  £1.  Such  protests  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Poultry  Show,  who,  after  hearing  the  decision 
of  the  Judge  or  Judges  thereupon,  will  decide  as  to  whether  such 
protest  is  frivolous  or  made  without  due  ground,  in  Which  case 
the  deposit  will  be  forfeited."  The  only  omission  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  nowhere  stated  who  the  said  Committee  of  the  Poultry 
Show  are. 

The  classes  for  poultry  are  sixty  in  number  with  twenty-one 
cups ;  those  for  Pigeons  fifty-seven  with  nineteen  cups.  To 
nearly  all  of  them  there  are  tfa^e  prizes  of  £2,  £1,  and  10«.  each. 
In  a  few  of  the  poultry  classes  there  are  four  prizes,  the  first  in 
these  cases  being  of  the  value  of  £3.  Dorkings  have  five  classes. 
Cochins  four,  Brahmas  five,  Game  six.  Ducks  five  (there  being 
one  for  Pekins),  Langshans  jfour,  with  tnree  cups  and  an  "  oriental 
prize.'*  The  cups  in  these  classes  are  confined  to  members  of  the 
Lan^han  Club.  We  do  not  like  this  system,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  chief  distinction  to  go  to  inferior  specimens.  Such 
clubs  should  confine  their  private  competition  to  private  exhi- 
bitions if  they  cannot  afford  to  throw  open  their  honours.  In 
Pigeons  Pouters  have  four  classes ;  Carriers  eight,  one  being  a 
champion  class  ;  Dragoons  thirteen,  one  a  champion  class  ;  Tum- 
blers six  :  Jacobins  three ;  Owls  a  champion  class  and  four  others  ; 
Turbits  tnree.  one  of  them  for  young  birds  ;  Antwerps  three. 

We  wish  all  success  to  a  Show  got  up  on  so  magnificent  a 
scale. — C. 


The  Judges  op  thb  Bath  Show. — In  my  account  last  week 
of  the  Bath  Poultry  Show  I  mentioned  one  Judge  only — viz.,  Mr. 
Hodson,  not  being  aware  that  there  was  a  second  Judge  of  the 
fowls.    In  the  catalogue  there  was  a  hint  as  to  another,  and  only 

a  hint,  for  there  was  printed  after  Mr.  Hodson's  name, "  Mr. " 

So  as  I  imagine  the  services  of  another  Judge  had  not  been 
secured  when  the  catalogue  was  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  I  did 
not  chance  to  hear  that  Mr.  Blank  had  become  more  than  a  blank. 
I  have,  however,  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  6.  Saunders  Sainsbury  of 
Devizes,  saying  that  he  judged  the  Game,  all  the  Hamburghs, 
Bantams.  Ducks,  Any  other  variety  classes,  and  any  other  variety 
Selling  Classes.  I  must  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  Mr. 
Sainsbury  is  again  among  the  poultry.  Many  of  the  old  readers 
of  this  Journal  who  remember  not  only  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  his  name  in  the  prize  lists,  but  his  articles  on  poultry,  par- 
ticularly on  Black  Ducks,  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  not  only  was 
he  acting  as  Judge,  but  was  once  more  a  breeder  and  exhibitor. — 
Wiltshire  Rbotor. 


THE  OTEWARTON  HIVE. 

*'  Highly  oommbkdbd,"  and  deserves  more  than  "  honourable 
mention."  Some  time  last  year  I  noticed  this  hive  veiy  promi- 
nently, and  in  doing  so  quoted  from  Mr.  Hunt^s  book  a  long 
paragraph  from  the  pen  of  the  *'  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper." 
wherem  his  mode  of  managing  it  is  unfolded.  Since  then  this 
hive  has  been  frequently  mentioned  and  commended  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal.  Ifotwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  m  its 
favour  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  it  is  not  well  known  by 
bee-keepers  generally,  and  is  seldom  met  with.  Wliy  it  is  not 
more  widelv  spread  and  generally  used  I  cannot  say.  It  is  a  good 
hive  and  should  be  well  known,  and  therefore  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  as  plain  and  understandable  a  description  of  it  as  I  can, 
with  a  view  to  point  out  its  best  and  most  commanding  features. 

But  let  me  first  say  that  the  Stewarton  hive  of  to-da^  is  not 
what  the  Stewarton  was  ten  years  ago.  Formerly  this  hive  had 
a  crown  board  with  two  narrow  holes  or  slits  in  it  for  supering 
purposes.  These  narrow  holes  were  about  half  an  inch  wide  and 
4  inches  long,  cut  out  of  the  crown  board  near  its  outer  edges, 
away  from  the  brood  nest.  This  was  said  to  be  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing advantages — ^that  is  to  say,  the  queen  never  found 
her  wi^  to  the  super  through  these  side  and  narrow  entrances. 
If  the  Stewarton  hive  was  right  then  it  is  wrong  now,  for  it  has 
now  no  crown  board  at  all,  and  the  queen  can  go  into  the  super 
as  often  as  she  pleases  without  hindrance.  The  narrow  slit  was 
of  no  advantage  whatever.  The  removal  of  the  crown  board  to 
give  the  bees  free  access  to  the  super  is  a  very  great  improvement 
to  the  Stewarton.    The  less  complication  the  better. 

The  Stewarton  hive  is  made  for  work  and  not  for  appearance. 
It  is  unlike  all  other  kinds  of  hives,  and  does  not  possess  one 
feature  of  beauty.  As  it  comes  from  the  carpenter's  bench  it  is  a 
strange  and  unseemly  contrivance.     Two  boxes,  octagonal  in 
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shape,  6  inches  deep  and  16  inohes  wide,  with  two  honej  boxes 
4  inches  deep,  all  with  crossbars,  make  a  Stewarton  hive.  Thej 
resemble  a  lot  of  empt^  American  cheese  boxes  or  a  l)undle  of 
riddle  rims.  The  two  6-inch  boxes  are  fastened  together^  and  the 
open  spaces  between  the  bars  of  the  top  box  are  closed  with  slides 
Wnich  run  in  grooves.  In  this  waj  the  bars  and  slides  make  a 
roof  which  answers  for  a  crown  board.  When  the  first  super  is 
put  on  the  slides  are  shifted  from  the  top  of  the  hire  to  the  top  of 
the  super,  and  thus  a  storey  is  added  to  the  house,  with  free 
access  from  both  first  and  second  floors  to  the  attic.  If  a  second 
super  is  used  the  slides  are  again  withdrawn  and  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  second  attic,  and  so  the  sides  are  moved  upwards  ^7 
stages  from  hive  to  super,  and  from  super  No.  I  to  super  No.  2. 
Some  of  the  hives  are  exuarged  from  below  bj  adding  a  third 
6-inch  box.  When  put  together  and  well  tenanted  it  is  a  good 
hive  capable  of  doing  much  work.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  supering, 
and  the  principle  of  the  Stewarton  hive  is  in  advance  of  all  other 
kinds  of  hives  for  supering,  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  the 
Stewarton.  In  making  this  statement  I  wish  to  be  fairly  and 
well  understood.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Stewarton  hive  will 
yield  more  super  honey  than  other  kinds  of  hives  of  equal 
strength,  but  that  the  connection  of  super  and  Stewarton  hive  is 
more  close  and  intimate,  if  the  expression  is  allowable,  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  hive  known  in  Eneland.  The  separation  between 
hive  and  super  in  the  Stewarton  hive  is  hardly  felt  by  the  bees, 
and  therefore  they  are  less  likely  to  swarm  than  in  other  kinds. 
In  all  cases  of  supering  the  great  difficulty  is  to  prevent  bees 
from  swarming.  In  many  instances  bees  swarm  with  empty 
supers  on  them,  and  often  swarms  issue  from  hives  with  supers 
on  them  half  filled.  Even  in  the  Stewarton  hive  bees  cannot  be 
prevented  from  swarming.  They  set  queens  and  go  off  to  form 
colonies.  Neither  care  nor  contrivance  can  prevent  swarming  at 
all  times.  Of  all  known  practised  systems  of  supering  the 
Stewarton  hive  offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the  bees  to 
remain  at  home.  Young  folk  will  marry  and  bees  wUl  swarm 
despite  all  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  them ;  hence  in  all  kinds 
of  hives  kept  for  supering  we  have  suggested  that  the  queens 
have  their  wings  clipped.  If  the  queens  cannot  go  with  the 
swarms  the  bees  will  return  to  their  mves  Portly  after  they  leave 
them. 

In  managing  the  Stewarton  experience  has  led  practical  men 
not  only  to  the  removal  of  the  crown  board  and  the  introduction 
of  slides,  but  the  adoption  of  the  non-swarming  principle.  For- 
merly an  empty  hive  was  filled  with  two  or  three  swarms  and 
supered  the  first  year.  Now  we  believe  stock  hives  are  supered 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  and  every  effort  made  to  prevent 
swarming.  My  object  in  writing  these  notes  is  to  give  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  as  fair  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  this 
hive  as  I  can,  and  commend  the  principle  of  it  in  the  highest 
possible  terms ;  and  I  trust  that  my  simple  commendation  will 
mduce  many  bee-keepers  who  are  seeking  super  hone^  to  adopt 
the  Stewarton  principle  in  the  management  of  their  bees.  The 
advocates  of  the  Stewarton  hive  confine  the  bees  in  winter  to  one 
box,  and  in  spring  give  room  as  the  bees  spread  out  in  bulk  and 
multiply  in  numbers.  One,  and  sometimes  two,  breeding  boxes 
are  added  in  spring  to  the  winter  dwelling  house.  Probably  a 
little  experience  will  lead  to  a  modification  of  this  '9ractice,  for  it 
is  invariably  found  that  empt^  spaces  in  hives  .ate,  during  the 
spring  months,  far  too  much  nlled  up  with  drone  combs.  This 
fact  can  never  be  wisely  contradicted  or  oontraverte  d.  It  is  a 
stroke  of  good  policy  to  get  stock  hives  of  all  kinds  well  filled 
with  comlM  in  autumn,  wbetfaex  managed  on  the  swarming  or 
non-swarming  principle.  Another  point  in  the  management  of 
this  hive  I  must  notice — viz.,  the  practice  of  keeping  stock  boxes 
for  two  or  more  years.  I  suggest  the  desirability  of  having  the 
combs  in  the  stock  boxes  renewed  every  season,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  suggestion  will  in  process  of  time  be  universally 
approved.  AM  kinds  .of  hives  that  have  filled  supers  are  pretty 
well  stored  with  honey  and  bee-bread  or  pollen.  The  super- 
abounding  pollen  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the  bees  if  kept,  and 
the  honey  if  taken  and  sold  would  realise  at  least  £1  per  iiive, 
and  one-fourth  of  this  sum  would  provide  sugar-syrup  enough  to 
fill  empty  boxes  with  beautiful  new  combs  and  store  them  with 
healthy  food  for  winter.  Hives  of  all  kinds  thus  filled  make  the 
best  of  all  stocks,  f uU  of  health  and  ever  ready  for  work. 

In  complimenting  the  principle  of  the  Stewarton  hive  I  leave 
the  hive  itself  and  its  faulty  features  or  points  for  future  con- 
sideration, because  I  wish  to  avoid  all  matter  of  controversy  in 
this  article.  The  principle  of  the  Stewarton  can  be  adopted  in 
supering  with  straw  hives  or  bar-framers.  I  have  repeatedly  told 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  that  by  placing  one  bar-frame  hive 
over  another  (after  removing  their  crown  boards)  the  Stewarton 
principle  could  be  carried  out  with  great  results.  If  I  were  to 
adopt  the  Stewarton  principle  of  supering  I  would  only  alter  the 
crown  arrangements  of  my  capital  and  convenient  straw  hives. 
Let  it  be  well  and  fully  understood  that  a  change  of  hives  would 
not  secure  success.  The  principle  of  shift  and  thrift  and  a  good 
knowledge  of  management  will  do  more  for  bee-keepers  than  a 
change  of  hives.  While  I  heartily  welcome  every  real  improve- 
ment in  apiculture,  and  hold  out  to  view  the  highest  models,  I 


have  ventured  now  and  again  to  warn  the  bee*keepers  of  Bnglud 
affainst  the  beguiling  influence  of  trumped-up  novelties.  To  nm 
after  such  is  the  shortest  road  to  get  rid  of  cash  and  seeaie 
failures  in  bee-keeping. — ^A.  Pbttig&bw. 


OUR  LETTEB  BOX. 


Rabbits  in  Field  (IF.  if.  /r.).— Ton  do  not  aaj  what  kind  of  Babbits 
youn  are,  or  what  precautions  you  take  a^miiiBt  wet*  itc  We  do  not  thiak 
that  Angoras  or  breeds  of  that  uatare  would  ever  do  in  an  apax  field,  eqnd. 
ally,  as  appears  from  your  letter,  if  the  grrau  is  allowed  to  grow,  aJthottb 
some  of  the  hardier  breeds  might.  "Wo  shoald  say  in  the  first  place  that  the 
death  of  your  young  Rabbits  is  oaoacd  by  too  much  wet  food.  In  additiooto 
this  the  bucks  if  loose,  as  they  apparently  are  f^^Hn  your  letter,  wtmli 
probably  kill  the  snrviTors.  Take  the  Babbits  oat  of  the  field  if  yon  mat 
them  to  do  well,  and  feed  them  with  good  com,  not  bran,  or  at  any  ntea 
mixture  of  the  two,  and  lettaoe,  young  oorn,  and  panley  an  all  bettor  tiaa 
Tou  are  not  the  first  who  has  tried  the  ezperlmeut  and  failed. 


A  Stewarton  Hive.— In  reply  to  "K  S."  **  A  Bjesfbkwbhibk  Bn. 
KEEPER "  states  thai  "  Had  stripes  of  embossed  wax  sheet  been  inserted 
in  the  hive  as  intended,  the  oombs  would  have  been  wrought  perfectly  stnlgfav 
and  paralleL" 

BUPERBD  Hive  Cfforaee). — As  the  supers  which  you  placed  onyDorliJit 
axe  not  filled  they  should  now  be  remored.  The  hive  which  is  filled  vilh 
oombs  will  make  a  good  stock  for  next  year.  Give  it  a  few  pounds  of  wagu 
syrup  as  rapidly  as  the  bees  will  take  it.  cover  the  hive  weU,  aad  «qec( 
returns  next  season. 

Mr.  Fox's  Hive  (Amateury.—We  are  not  able  to  answer  yonr  ijiKstn. 
Write  to  Mr.  Beran  Fox,  Southemh«y,  Exeter,  and  you  will  no  doobt  obtiiB 
the  information  y^ou  require. 

SUGAR  STRUP  m.  C,  Ripley),— Ut.  Pettigrew's  recipe  for  fading  bees 
into  stocks  is  good  soft  sugar  at  3d.  per  tb.,  boiled  in  water  at  tbenteof 
1  lb.  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  water.  The  sugar  he  is  now  using  is  o(  aUgfat 
cream  colour,  and  makei  excellent  syrup,  from  which  the  bees  (tvo^ 
swarms)  are  building  combs  rapidly.  Syrup  made  In  such  proportion  d 
sugar  and  water  Is  as  sweet  as  the  syrup  of  flowers  when  first  gathered, tai 
has  also  much  substance  or  body  in  it.  It  is  simply  a  good  indtatioBflf 
Nature's  production,  and  is  improved  both  in  taste  and  substance  by  boOia|. 
Some  bee-keepers  use  less  water,  and  probably  it  is  better  to  use  rather  km 
than  more  water,  as  some  sugars  are  maohj  weakened  by  the  refining  piD- 
through  which  thfey  pass. 
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BEMABKS. 

11th.— ^Yery  foggy  in  the  morning,  but  afterwards  fine  and  bright,  thoogb 

slightly  hasy. 
18th.— Hazy  in  morning,  very  cloudy  and  overcast  between  11  AJf.  and  noon, 

and  again  about  1  P.M.,  when  there  was  a  Iieavy  shower  and  squill  of 

wind ;  afternoon  dear  and  bright. 
13th.— A  splendid  morning,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  quite  like  spring;  sfur- 

noon  rather  cloudy ;  evening  misty. 
I4th. — Fine  day,  but  occasionally  cloudy. 
16th.— Very  wfmly  day,  squall  of  wind  and  rain  at  9.48  p.M. 
16th.— First  part  of  morning  very  fine,  but  it  clouded  over  about  10  PJL; 

afternoon  and  evening  fine  and  bright. 
17th.— Dull  and  overcast  day,  slight  shower  at  11.30  AJff.,  drizading  in  the 

latter  part  of  the  afternoon ;  fair  evening. 
23arometric  readings  rather  above  those  of  last  week,  but  all  the  tbermo- 
mctric  values  below  those  of  last  week ;  in  fact  the  weather  has  been  much 
cooler,  although  there  have  been  several  bright  days. — G.  J.  SYM0N8. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKBT.— SEPTEMBEB  18. 
The  supply  of  Grai)e5  from  the  Channel  Isles  is  now  beginning  to  fall  off* 
but  we  are  liavlnj?  a  good  quantity  of  Dutch,  which  are  being  sold  at  low 
prices.    Foreign  Pears  arriving  only  In  small  quantities;' good  samples  of 
home-grown  are  in  more  demand.    Trade  stiil  very  dull. 

FRUIT. 


Apples.... 
Apricot«.., 
Cherries . . 
Chestnuts. 
Currants  . 
Black... 

Flirts'.'.'. 


Cobs 

OooHcberriei*    . . 
Grapes ,  hothouse 
Lemons ........ 
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0    Melons 

0    Nectarines   ... 

0    Oranges 

0    Peaches 

0    Pears,  kitchen. 

0       dessert   

0    Pine  Apples... 

0    Plums 

0  I  Raspberries . . . 
0  1  Strawberries  . 

0  I  Walnuts  

6   0    18    0  I     ditto 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


d 

0 

P 
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3 

e 
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0 
0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Rudbeck  died,  1703. 
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a 
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48.9 
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From  obMTTfttloiu  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  yean,  the  aremge  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  64.90 ;  and  ite  night  temperature 

4WO. 

ROSE  ELECTION. 

DBdiARATION  OF  THB  POLL. 

.YLD  SAVAGE "  now  calls  the  election  "  a 
mockery,  delusion,  and  snare."  Why  ?  Be- 
cause it  does  not  agree  with  his  preconceived 
notions.  Was  it  likely — ^nay,  was  it  possible', 
or  even  probable — that  the  collected  opinions 
of  thirty  or  forty  different  persons,  however 
^ood  and  sound  thev  mi^nt  be  as  to  the 
ments  of  the  varieties  of  a  given  flower,  when 
those  varieties  are  so  numerous  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Rose,  could  agree  as  regards  forty-eight  of  those 
varieties  ?  It  is  simply  impossible.  Five  and  thirtv 
out  of  the  forty-eight  might  have  been  allowed  by  all, 
and  so  far  there  would  have  been  unanimity  ;  but  the  re- 
maining baker's  dozen  would  have  sadly  taxed  the  powers 
even  of  ^^  Wyld  Savage  "  in  obtaining  anvthing  like  a 
unanimous  opinion.  But*  it  is  this  variety  oi  opinion  that 
^ves  zest  to  all  our  pursuits.  And  why,  I  ask,  may  we 
not  have  these  difEerences  of  opinion  without  the  results 
being  **  a  mockery,  delusion,  and  a  snare  ?"  Supposing  an 
amateur  asking  the  advice  of  our  friend,  stating  that  he 
intended  to  begin  Rose-growing  with  a  view  to  exhibition  : 
surely  "  Wyld  Savagb  does  not  mean  to  say  that  if  he 
ordered  the  first  sixty  varieties  as  thev  appeared  in  last 
year's  election,  ten  plants  of  each,  and  if  he  Drought  to  bear 
on  these  the  best  soil  and  climate  and  the  greatest  skill  in 
cultivation  that  could  be  obtained,  this  amateur  would  have 
been  wholly  out  of  the  race  in  the  battles  of  the  past  season 
because  the  plants  thus  ordered  were  altogether  wrong,  they 
were  the  worst  varieties  instead  of  the  best ;  they  were,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  "  a  mockerv,  delusion,  and 
snare,"  and  that  to  stand  any  chance  in  exhioiting  Roses  he 
must  begin  afresh— select  the  Roses  that  never  obtain  men- 
tion amongst  the  sixty  best  of  the  election,  and  that  by 
these  means  he  is  likely  to  obtain  in  future  contests  the 
'^  double  firsts  "  that  he  covets  ? 

I  give  our  friend  credit  for  knowing  better  than  this. 
He  knows  well  that  the  other  way  would  not  pay,  and  that 
it  would  turn  out  a  greater  "  delusion  "  than  the  election. 
Indeed  I  scan  down  (I  have  just  done  it)  the  list  of  last 
year's  election,  and  though  I  might  shift  the  position  of 
our  favourites  according  to  my  fancy,  yet  the  bulk  of  them 
are  right.  The  position,  I  have  explained  before,  is  most 
easily  shifted  by  an  eccentric  vote,  but  several  votes  of  the 
same  character  will  not  drive  a  thoroughly  good  Rose  out 
of  the  forty-eight  or  place  a  worthless  variety  within  the 
charmed  circle. 

If  "  Wyld  Savagb  "  really  wishes  to  save  the  Rose 
election  from  being  **  a  mockery,  delusion,  and  snare,"  let 
him  use  his  influence — not  slight,  I  believe — ^in  urging  his 
brother  enthusiasts  in  the  trade  and  amongst  amateurs  to  vote. 
Our  friend  is  somewhat  inconsistent ;  he  poured  the  vials 
of  his  wrath  on  the  election  of  1876,  which  was  the  result 
of  *^  household  suffrage."  Then  we  established  a  franchise, 
a  very  fair  one  I  still  think,  and  again  he  is  not  satisfied — 
he  would  have  only  those  at  the  National,  Alexandra,  &c., 
who  appeared  as  prizetakers  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  occur 
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to  him  how  faulty  this  may  prove,  for  a  man  may  devote 
himself  say  to  forty  varieties  alone,  and  figure  successfully 
at  the  National  in  the  twelve  or  six  vaneties.  This  has 
occurred  this  very  year,  and  the  gentleman  declined  to  give 
more  than  twenty-four  votes. 

In  last  year's  election  I  ventured  to  give  my  idea  on  an 
exhibition  Rose  and  its  qualities,  a  valued  discussion  fol- 
lowed in  these  columns.  I  would  like  to  start  another 
subject  in  connection  with  exhibiting  Roses  :  What  is  the 
best  time  to  cut  Roses  for  exhibition  ?  And  again,  At  what 
stage  should  it  be  cut  from  the  plant  to  insure  its  growth 
in  every  way  after  the  cutting?  Few  of  us  can  have 
helped  remarking  that  one  Rose  will  grow,  improve  in  size, 
colour,  and  exhibition  qualities  for  twenty-four  or  thirty 
hours  after  cutting  ;  whilst  others,  apparently  cut  under 
similar  circumstances,  do  not  improve  at  all.  Why  is  this  ? 
The  conditions  of  the  parent  and  the  atmosphere  have,  I 
fancy,  some  influence  on  the  cut  bloom,  as  well  as  the  time 
at  which  the  separation  takes  place  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  kept.  I  recollect  a  correspondent,  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Curtis,  suggesting  that  the  damp  moss  used  for 
covering  the  stands  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  cut 
blooms  and  caused  their  colours  to  fade.  This  would  be  a 
reason  for  trying  some  other  material,  and  the  green  velvet 
may,  after  all,  prove  the  best ;  but  if  this  be  correct,  dis- 
tance is  a  severe  handicapping  which  only  those  with  wery 
large  numbers  to  cut  &om  can  meet  successfully,  and  it 
would  seem  also  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  those  coming 
from  a  distance  should  not  moss  their  reserve  box  of  blooms. 

Whilst  penning  these  thoughts  a  postcard  from  ^^A.  C." 
threw  out  the  suggestion  as  to  what  Roses  were  the  most 
lasting  and  bore  tne  brunt  of  travelling  the  best.  Perhaps 
anotiier  year  may  induce  many  to  give  their  opinions  on 
this  subject. 

The  electors  are,  as  before,  either  frequent  prizetakers  in 
district  shows  or  prizetakers  at  the  National,  Alexandra,  or 
larger  meetings.  One  list  has  not  been  used,  no  name  being 
attached  to  it,  but  the  list  itself  will  appear.  Whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  those  voting  in  the  forty- 
eight  varieties,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  electors 
voting  in  the  seventy-two  varieties  are  all  growers  and  ex- 
hibitors  whose  opinions  must  carry  weight.  They  are  all 
well-known  names,  and  this  election  must  set  at  rest  for  a 
year  or  two  at  least  the  best  varieties  of  our  national  flower. 

Writing  before  the  summing-up  of  the  figures,  I  still 
venture  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  seventy-two  will  not 
greatly  differ  from  the  general  poll  except  in  the  position 
of  the  Roses,  but  that  the  first  forty-eignt  Roses  m  each 
poll  will  nearly  agree.  I  may  here  say  that  Mr.  Cranston's 
fist  is  used  only  in  the  seventy-two  varieties,  I  having  pro- 
mised this  ;  but  I  feel  certain  that  all  Rose-growers  will  feel 
grateful  to  him  that,  whilst  disbelieving  the  value  of  these 
elections,  he  has  yet  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  opinion 
and  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  friends  to  the  election. 

The  columns  run  thus  : — First,  the  number  denoting  the 
position  of  each  Rose  on  the  poll,  determined  thus: — ^first  by 
number  of  votes  altogether ;  these  being  equal,  by  greater 
number  of  votes  in  first  twelve ;  if  stifl  equal  by  greater 
number  of  votes  in  the  second  twelve;  if  still  equal  they  are 
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bracketed  together.  Then  the  second  column  gives  the  name 
of  the  Rose,  followed  by  the  letters  indicating  the  character  of 
the  Rose.  Then  follow  the  date  of  its  introduction  and  the 
raiser^s  name.  Some  blanks  may  still  be  found  here,  but  the 
colonms  are  gradually  becoming  complete.  Then  follow  the 
amateur  Totes,  ABC  representing  respectively  the  votes  given 
in  first  and  second  twelves  and  the  next  twenty-four.  Then 
the  total  of  amateur  votes.  Then  the  votes  of  nurserymen. 
The  total  and  the  grand  total. 

Alcmgside  of  this  general  election  of  forty-eight  varieties 
I  have  tabulated  the  results  of  the  seventy-two  varieties  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  in  this  election  we  have  Mr. 
Cranston's  list,  and  besides  him  we  have  the  following  nine 
nurserymen : — Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son,  Keynes  Sc  Co.,   Curtis, 


John  Durbin,  Davison,  Piper,  Cant,  Turner,  and  G.  Prince.  There 
can  be,  I  ioMgine,  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  these  opinions. 
The  amateurs,  four  in  number,  are  scarcely  inferior,  comprising 
the  Revs.  C.  P.  Peach,  Pochin,  and  Bulmer ;  and  **  Hercules." 
This  table  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  first  column 
denotes  the  position  of  the  Rose  in  the  seventy-two  election, 
the  next  column  the  position  of  the  same  Rose  in  the  forty- 
eight  election,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  the  varieties 
of  opinion  ;  then  the  name  of  the  Rose ;  then  follow  foor 
columns  containing  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth-class 
votes,  according  as  these  are  in  the  first  or  second  twelve,  the 
next  twenty-four,  or  the  second  twenty-four ;  then  the  total 
votes.  I  hope  this  makes  the  table  clear,  which  I  now  present 
to  your  readers. 


FOBTY-EiaUT  VAIllKTIES. 
Cha- 

Amateun. 

• 

1 

Nurserymen  .d 

ll 

No. 
in 

SEVENTY-TWO 
VARIETIES. 

i 

No.         Nunc  of  Rose. 

ractfir. 

Age. 

Raiser's  Name. 

A 

B 

c 

o 

A* 

B» 

C» 

H 

0& 

No. 

1 

48var. 

Name  of  Rose. 

A 

B 

C 

D    S 

H.P. 

18G3 

Baumami 

2ft 

0 

0 

80 

16 

0 

0 

16 

41 

(1 

Alarie  Baumann 

14 

0 

0 

0    14 

S    Charles  Lefcbrre 

H.P. 

1861 

Lacharme 

24 

1 

0 

20 

14 

3 

0 

16 

41 

9 

Alfred  Colomb 

14 

0 

0 

0    14 

3    La  France 

H.P. 

1868 

Guillot,  flls 

28 

3 

1 

20 

13 

3 

1 

16 

41 

3 

3 

Charles  Lefebrre 

13 

1 

0 

0    14 

4    Baronne  de  Rothschild 

H.P. 

1867 

Pemet 

21 

4 

0 

80 

13 

1 

2 

16 

41 

4 

8 

Marshal  NM 

18 

0 

0 

1    14 

5    Lonis  Van  Houtte 

H.P. 

18C9 

Lacharme 

14 

6 

4 

24 

10 

3 

3 

16 

40 

0 

3 
(4 

Ia  France 

18 

0    14 

6    Etienne  Levet 

H.P. 

1871 

LCYCt 

13 

6 

0 

84 

10 

2 

16 

40 

6 

Baronne  de  Rothschild 

18 

0    14 

7    Alfred  Colomb 

II.P. 

1865 

Lacharme 

33 

0 

0 

33 

14 

0 

16 

89 

7 

6 

Etienne  Levet 

11 

1    14 

8    MartchalNiel 

X. 

1864 

Pradel 
E.  Verdier 

22 

1 

1 

34 

13 

0 

10 

89 

8 

9 

Francois  Micbelcm 

10 

0    14 

9    Francois  ICicbclon 

HP. 

1871 

Levet 

13 

9 

3 

23 

13 

1 

16 

89 

9 

0 

Louis  Tan  Hontte 

7 

0    14 

10    Marie  Uady 

H.P. 

1840 

Fontaine 

13 

7 

4 

33 

3 

7 

16 

89 

10 

18 

Marqnise  de  CasteUaue 

6 

0    14 

11    Madame  Victor  Verdier  il.P. 

1868 

E.  Verdier 

7 

11 

0 

33 

8 

8 

16 

39 

11 

20 

Horace  Vemet 

0 

1     14 

13    Marqnine  de  CasteUaue 
^,  f  Boggle  Vcrdier 
^'(  Mario  Finger 

H.P. 

1869 

Pcmct 

10 

6 

1 

28 

3 

6 

16 

38 

(  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

3 

J) 

H.P. 

1869 

Guillot,  fila 

6 

8 

8] 
1! 

23 

3 

8) 

4 

16 

38 

13 

19 

<  Exposition  de  Brie 

8 

OS  14 

H.P. 

1873 

Lacharme 

1 

8 

VO 

(  >Iaurice  Bemaxdin 

0 

0) 

14    Dr.  Andiy 

n.p. 

1864 

E.  Verdier 

0 

13 

6 

24 

1 

8 

14 

38 

13 

10 

Marie  Rady 

3 

0    14 

1ft    Oomtesse  d'Oxford 

H.P. 

1869 

Gnillot,  p*re 

3 

14 

7 

34 

3 

2 

13 

87 

14 

17 

S^natenr  de  Taisae 

8 

3    14 

16    Duke  of  Edinburgh 

H.P. 

1868 

Paul  <Sc  Son 

3 

8 

11 

81 

8 

7 

10 

36 

10 

11 

Madame  Victor  Verdier 

8 

1     14 

17    S^nateor  Vaisee 

H.P. 

1809 

OuUlot,  p^re 

3 

8 

11 

22 

3 

6 

18 

30 

16 

IS 

Eugenie  Verdier 
( Msorie  Finger 

3 

S}" 

18    Dchss.  de  Vallonibrosa 

II.P. 

1875 

Schv-artz  (?) 

4 

3 

14 

21 

3 

7 

14 

30 

AW 

0 

'  Vafrdinand  de  Leseeps 

H.P. 

1869 

E.  Verdier 

3 

3 

8] 

1 

3 

*1 

17 

14 

Dr.  Andry 

1 

1     14 

19    Exposition  de  Brie 

H.P. 

1865 

Granger 

1 

1 

8 

'ao 

1 

1 

10 

80 

18 

22 

XavierOUbo 

1 

3    14 

.Ms^ioe  BemariJiu 

H.P. 

1861 

Granger 

0 

0 

8 

I 

2 

19 

18 

Dchss.  de  Vallombroea 

1 

8  10 

0    14 

30    G^iitaine  Christy 

H.P. 

1873 

Lacharme 

8 

0 

13 

21 

1 

t 

14 

80 

30 

16 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 

0 

1     14 

81    Beynoids  Hole 

H.P. 

1873 

Paul  &  Sou 

4 

4 

18 

80 

4 

4 

13 

83 

81 

S3 

Margt.  de  St.  Amand 

4 

0    IS 

S3    XarierOlibo 

H.P. 

1864 

Lacharme 

3 

6 

12 

20 

8 

6 

13 

83 

38 

21 

Reynolds  Hole 

8 

8    IS 

23    Maigt.  de  6t.  Amand 

II.P. 

1864 

Sanaal 

0 

8 

6 

19 

6 

4 

13 

83 

83 

28 

Catherine  Mermet 

1 

8    IS 

S4    Mens.  E.Y.  1^3 

H.P. 

1870 

E.  Verdier 

8 

6 

11 

80 

8 

6 

12 

33 

34 

34 

Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas 

1 

1    IS 

2ft    Horace  Veniet 

H.P. 

184t3 

Guillot,  fils 

6 

8 

11 

19 

6 

4 

13 

31 

20 

33 

Comtesae  de  Serenye 

1 

8    13 

86    Camille  Beriiardiu 

H.P. 

1865 

Gantreau 

3 

10 

0 

17 

0 

7 

12 

89 

26 

80 

Star  of  Waltham 

0 

4    IS 

87    P.erre  Netting 

HJ». 

1863 

.  Portemer 

3 

3 

11 

16 

1 

10 

19 

98 

27 

40 

Madame  Lacharme 

0 

7    IS 

88    Catherine  Menuet 

T. 

1869 

Guillot,  fllfl 

3 

0 

10 

17 

3 

8 

10 

27 

28 

87 

Souvenir  d'EUse 

8 

1     18 

89    Dake  of  WelliDgtoa 

H.P. 

1864 

Granger 

1 

7 

13 

20 

0 

4 

7 

27 

39 

38-39 

1 

3    18 

80    Star  of  Waltham 

H.P. 

1870 

W.  Paul 

1 

3 

11 

10 

1 

6 

11 

86 

30 

81 

John  Hopper 

1 

6    18 

81    Joha  Hopper 

H.P. 

1862 

Waid 

1 

ft 

13 

18 

0 

6 

8 

36 

31 

46 

0 

6    18 

88    Boiilie  Haasborg 

H.P. 

1868 

Lev6que 

3 

9 

6 

17 

3 

4 

8 

20 

33 

10 

C-omtesse  d'Oxfbrd 

8 

1    11 

83    Cuiutesto  dc  Serenje 

HP. 

1875 

Lacharme 

1 

4 

8 

18 

4 

4 

12 

20 

33 

43 

Marie  Van  Houtte 

8 

8    11 

84    Dopay  Jamain 

H.P. 

1868 

Jamain 

1 

9 

0 

1ft 

0 

7 

10 

80 

34 

(44 
(4ft 

1 

3    11 

8ft    Bdooard  Morren 

U.P. 

1869 

Granger 

1 

7 

9 

17 

0 

8 

6 

23 

Devoniensis 

86    Fisher  Holmes 

H.P. 

1865 

E.  Verdier 

0 

3 

9 

13 

0 

8 

10 

22 

30 

08 

Niphetos 

1 

4    11 

87    Souvenhr  d*Elise 

T. 

185ft 

Marest 

1 

0 

6 

13 

4 

3 

9 

21 

36 

(36 
(80 

Camille  Bemardin 

1 

0    11 

88  (SoaTenir  d'on  Ami 

89  Mousienr  Neman 

T. 

1846 

BelotDefong^ie 

8 

4 

6 

13 

0 

0 

8 

20 

87 

Capitaine  Cnirist7 

1 

0    11 

H.P. 

1866 

GuiUot,  p^r« 

1 

8 

7 

11 

1 

4 

9 

30 

38 

34 

Dnpuy  Jamain 
FIsuer  Holmes 

0 

8    11 

40    Madame  LKoharme 

H.P. 

1872 

Lacharme 

0 

2 

9 

11 

0 

6 

9 

20 

39 

36 

0 

8    11 

41    PrinoeOamillc  de  Rohan  H.P. 

1863 

E.  Verdier 

1 

3 

10 

13 

0 

0 

6 

19 

40 

80 

Edouard  Morren 

0 

4    11 

43    Victor  Verdier 

H.P. 

1859 

Lacharme 

0 

6 

10 

li 

0 

1 

3 

19 

41 

87 

Pierre  Netting 

-0 

0    11 

43    Marie  Van  Houtte 

T. 

1871 

Dnchcr 

3 

3 

7 

13 

1 

3 

6 

18 

43 

38 

Emilie  Hausburg 

8 

8    10 

44  (  DevoDiensis 

4ft  (  Dnohetse  de  Momr 

T. 

1838 

Foster 

0 

8 

6 

9 

3 

4 

9 

18 

43 

(88 
(89 

0 

m            «ik 

H.P. 

1 

3 

7 

10 

1 

8 

8 

18 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

1    10 

46    Beaoty  of  Waltlinia 

H.P. 

1862 

W.Paul 

1 

4 

6 

11 

0 

6 

7 

18 

44 

48 

Victor  Verdier 

0 

6    10 

47    Mdlle.  Th*rt8c  Levet 

H.P. 

18«6 

Levet 

8 

0 

11 

IS 

0 

3 

3 

16 

40 

70 

EUe  Morel 

0 

4    10 

48    Hir  Garnet  Wolwlcy 

H.P. 

1875 

Cranston 

0 

1 

7 

8 

0 

0 

8 

16 

46 

01 

Abel  CtarUn 

8 

1     9 

49    Hippol>'te  Jaraaia 
ftO    Abel  Grand 

H.P. 
H.P. 

1874 
1865 

Lacharme 
Danioizin 

1 
1 

8 
3 

7 

8 

10 
11 

0 
0 

8 

4 

0 

4 

10 

10 

47 
48 

89 
(45 

Doke  of  Wellington 

1 

1     9 

51    Abel  Carri^re 

HP. 

1876 

E.  Verdier 

0 

8 

4 

6 

3 

4 

8 

14 

Dachease  de  Moryy 

0 

8     9 

08    Lord  Macaulay 

HP. 

1863 

Ward 

3 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

14 

49 

06 

Mrs.  C.  Wood 

0 

4     9 

03    Annie  Wood 

H.P. 

18C6 

E.  Verdier 

1 

0 

10 

11 

0 

8 

8 

14 

00 

49 

Hippolyte  Jamain 
Annie  Wood 

0 

6     9 

ft4    Marie  Cointi^t 

HP. 

1872 

GuiUot,  flls 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

14 

01 

03 

0 

0     9 

fift    Doc  de  Ilohan 

HP. 

1861 

Levique 

1 

3 

7 

10 

0 

8 

8 

13 

62 

04 

Marie  Oohitet 

0 

4     9 

06    Mrs. C.Wood 

H.P. 

1861 

E.  Verdier 

0 

3 

4 

7 

0 

8 

ft 

13 

03 

03 

Ijord  Maorali^ 

0 

6     9. 

07    Mad.  Hippol^-te  Jamain 

I  H.P. 

1871 

Gordon 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

4 

4 

13 

04 

Gdn^ral  Jacqueminot 

0 

7     f 

08    Nfphetos 

T. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

1 

0 

7 

11 

00 

00 

Abel  Grand 

0 

8     8 

09    Glofare  de  Dijon 

T. 

1803 

Jacotot 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

11 

06 

60 

JeanLiabaod 

0 

4     8 

60    JeanUabaud 

H.P. 

1875 

Liabaud 

1 

3 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 

11 

07 

48 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
( Baron  de  Bonstetten 
( Monalear  Boncenne 

0 

3     8 

f..  r  Baron  de  Bonstctten 
"^^  (  Mooaieur  Bonoeune 

H.P. 
H.F. 

1871 
1864 

Lfabaud 
Liabaud 

1 

0 

1 
0 

4 
8 

9 

0 
0 

0 

0 
1 

2 

1 

11 

08 

61 

0 

0 

0 

«}' 

63    LeHayre 

HJ». 

Eude 

0 

2 

7 

9 

0 

0 

2 

2 

11 

59 

63 

Le  Havre 

0 

0 

4     8 

63    Derienne  lAtnj 

HP. 

1868 

Lev^que 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

10 

60 

07 

Princess  Beatrice 

0 

0 

6     8 

84    Marguerite  Binssae 

H.P. 

1875 

Brassac 

3 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

9 

61 

Madame  H.  Jamain 

0 

0 

6     8 

6fi  (Annie  Laxton 
66    Belle  Lyonnaise 

H.P. 

1869 

Laxtou 

0 

1 

6 

7 

1 

0 

1 

2 

9 

63 

41 

Prince  C.  de  Rohan 

0 

0 

4     7 

T. 

18G9 

Levet 

1 

1 

4 

6 

0 

0 

3 

3 

9 

63 

(60 
(66 

a            •       ^           A 

0 

A 

0    r 

67    Royal  Standard 

H.P. 

1874 

Turner 

1 

0 

8 

4 

1 

1 

8 

4 

8 

Annie  Laxton 

0 

68    MiBsHassard 

H.P. 

1875 

Turner 

0 

1 

8 

4 

0 

1 

8 

4 

8 

64 

64 

Marguerite  BraHao 

1 

0 

3     • 

69    Duke  of  Connaugbt 

H.P. 

1876 

Paul  &  Son 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

7 

8 

65 

69 

Duke  of  CJonnaoght 

0 

1 

1     1 

70    ElieMorol 

H.P. 

1867 

Liabaud 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

6 

6 

8 

66 

Marie  L.  Pemet 

0 

1 

3     1 

71    RcT.  J.  B.  M.  Cainm 

H.P. 

1875 

Turner 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

f 

7 

67 

Sultan  of  Zansibar 

0 

0 

4     1 

73    Aagnate  Bigotard 

H.P. 

Schwarts 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

7 

68 
69 

(  Duchesse  de  Cay  Ins 
{Alba  Rosea 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6     1 

J}' 

WW 

(.Madame  Bravy 

0 

0 

0 

70 

68 

Devienne  Lamy 

0 

8 

1 

1     0 

71 

78 

Auguste  Rigotard 

0 

3 

1 

8     ft 

73 

(  Jules  Margottin 
(Mdlle.Tb^r«aeLeTet 

0 

1 

1 

3     0 

•  ^ 

47 

V 

A 

A 

w         ^ 
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In  the  forty-eight  varieties  183  Roses  hare  been  named  by 
forty-one  electors,  and  in  the  seventy-two  varieties  182  Roses 
by  fourteen  electors.    Untabulated  in  the  forty-eight  varieties 
three  other  Roses  also  master  seven  votes — viz.,  Mncess  Bea- 
trice, G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  and  the  Lselia-Peyronny  ;  eight 
obtain  six  votes ;  twelve  are  mentioned  five  times,  and  here 
probably  are  to  be  found  a  few  Roses  that  will  hereafter  take  a 
higher  position — to  wit,  Madame  Prosper  Langier,  La  Rosi^re, 
and  Mrs.  Baker.    Among  the  eight  obtaining  four  votes  Emily 
Laxton  is  found  and  Dae  de  Montpensier,  one  of  these  being  a 
first-class  vote.    Nine  Roses  have  but  three  votes,  twenty-one 
are  only  named  twice,  whilst  no  fewer  than  fifty  varieties  have 
only  a  solitary  vote.    It  may  interest  some  to  know  how  these 
fifty  solitary  votes  are  divided.    These  are  probably  the  votes 
that  greatly  alter  the  position  of  the  Roses  by  taking  away  a 
vote  that  would  be  given  to  some  already  in  the  list.   Fourteen 
electors  have  named  one,  five  have  named  two  ;  three  electors 
nominate  three,  one  names  four,  and  two  electors  have  no  less 
than  six.    As  regards  the  seventy-two  varieties  beyond  those 
tabulated  nine  other  Roses  were  voted  for  five  times,  twelve 
obtained  four  votes,  ten  were  named  thrice,  twenty-four  could 
only  muster  two  votes,  and  out  of  fourteen  electors  no  less  than 
fifty-six  Roses  had  but  a  solitary  vote.    The  two  lists  side  by 
side  will  make  comparisons  between  them  easy  ;  for  instance, 
some  of  the  Roses  hold  the  same  position  in  each  list — Marie 
Baumann,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marguerite  Brassac.    Others  are 
widely  different ;  take  for  example  Horace  Vemet,  which  rises 
from  No.  26  in  the  general  to  No.  11  in  the  72,  Beauty  of 
Waltham  from  46  to  31,  Elie  Morel  from  70  to  45,  this  last 
being  the  most  marked.    As  instances  of  the  opposite  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  sinks  from  41  to  62,  Duke  of  Wellington 
from  29  to  47,  and  Comtesse  d'Oxford  from  15  to  32.    Yet 
Avith  these  exceptional  cases,  was  I  not  right  in  hazarding  the 
prophecy  that  the  two  lists  would  not  greatly  differ  ?    They 
are  the  same  with  the  exception  of  six  Roses  I     Such  a  result 
does  not,  to  my  thinking,  prove  that  the  forty-one  electors 
make  up  an  opinion  which  in  this  case  can  be  considered  "  a 
mockery,  delusion,  and  snare."     On  the  contrary,  it  plainly 
says  that  tried  by  two  different  tests  we  have  for  the  present 
arrived  at  a  fair  solution  of  the  best  seventy-two  varieties  of 
exhibition  Roses,  and  that  any  novice  taking  these  seventy- 
two  may  hope  that  with  the  skill,  science,  soil,  and  climate 
necessary  for  success  he  may,  selecting  these,  be  moderately 
certain  that  his  Roses,  judged  by  exhibition  standard  will  not 
disgrace  him,  at  least  in  the  selection  ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
l)eaten  in  the  struggle  he  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  not  be 
<:hiefly  by  Roses  outside  of  the  charmed  circle. 

Again  I  conclude  the  first  portton  of  the  election  by  warmly 
thanking  the  electors  for  their  lists,  without  which  the  election 
would  be  null  and  void.  I  thank  them  for  myself,  but  I  thank 
them  still  more  cordially  for  readers  of  "our  Journal"  who 
value  the  list  and  anxiously  await  its  appearance.  I  also 
desire  to  thank  many  of  the  electors,  to  whom  I  am  absolutely 
unknown,  for  the  kind  expressions  of  gratitude  towards  myself. 
1  must  again  repeat  that  the  correspondence  connected  with 
the  election  is  great  and  occupies  considerable  time,  and  I 
therefore  am  unable  to  reply  to  these  letters,  but  beg  all  my 
kind  helpers  to  accept  my  thanks  in  this  form.  Of  their  kind 
opinion  I  am  by  no  means  ungrateful.  Gratitude  I  have,  time 
I  lack. — Joseph  Hinton,  Warminster, 

P.S. — Perhaps  this  portion  is  scarcely  complete  without  the 
names  of  the  voters.  They  are  as  follows  : — ^Amateurs :  Miss 
Penrice  ;  Revs.  C.  P.  Peach,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Bulmer,  Pochin, 
Cheales,  and  Tomlinson ;  Messrs.  W.  Palfrey,  Mayo,  Beachey, 
R.  G.  Baker,  J.  Smith,  E.  R.  Whitwell,  T.  B.  Haywood,  John 
Taylor,  J.  Graveley,  James  Brown,  J.  L.  Curtis,  Soames, 
O.  Baker,  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Robert  Craig,  gardener  to  General 
the  Hon.  A.  Upsten ;  Capt.  Christy,  Han(£  and  Hinton.  Nursery- 
men :  Messrs.  Balchin,  Cant,  Curtis,  Dickson,  Davison,  Durbin, 
Frettingham,  Keynes  &Co.,  H.  Merryweather,  H.May,  Mitchell, 
G,  Paul  &  Son,  G.  Prince,  Piper,  Rumsey,  and  Turner.— J.  H. 


^  Pansies.— Vick's  "Hlustrated  Magazine  "  contains  the  follow- 
ing sensible  remarks  on  Pansies  : — "  Many  persons  seem  to  for- 
get that  Pansies  are  imperfect  perennials,  aud  expect  them  to 
go  on  blooming  year  after  year  like  a  Pseony  or  a  blue  Flag.  It 
is  true  they  will  live  for  several  years,  but  they  will  not  give 
large  fine  blossoms  after  the  plants  become  old.  The  seed 
must  be  from  selected  plants  and  kept  pure,  or  the  flowers 
soon  '  runVwt,''  as  the  common  saying  is — that  is,  they  become 
small  and  common-looking.    So  whatever  else  you  save  your-  I 


self  or  get  from  your  neighbours  never  trust  any  Taaasy  seed 
but  that  from  a  reliable  florist.  But  everything  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  seed,  for  it  is  {)0S6ible  to  grow  very  poor  iloweni 
from  the  best  seed  by  bad  treatment ;  but  the  best  treatment 
win  not  produce  fine  flowers  from  poor  seed," 

NOTES  ON  FRUIT— ROOT-PRUNING  AT  ASHWELL 

RECTORY. 

You  published  last  year  a  few  observations  of  mine  on  the 
culture  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  orchard  houses.  I  spoke 
then  of  the  very  great  importance  of  preventing,  or,  failing 
that,  of  stopping  as  soon  as  possible  the  ravages  of  insects,  and 
also  by  means  of  cheap  lamp  stoves  of  providing  just  enough 
heat  during  the  blossoming  period  to  exclude  the  frost.  It 
would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  expatfate  now  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  ripened  wood  for  insuring  next  year's  crop,  but  I 
may  mention  that  it  is  my  practice  to  shorten  shoots  as  much 
as  is  consistent  with  prudence  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
so  as  to  admit  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible  upon  what  will 
be  fruit-bearing  wood  next  year. 

With  regard  to  root-pruning,  it  may  be  inteiesting  to  some 
of  your  readers  for  me  to  state  that  last  November,  in  order  to 
check  a  too  luxuriant  growth,  I  determined  to  replant  in  fresh 
soil  all  my  cordon  ti*ees  along  a  wall  about  130  feet  in  length. 
Some  of  these  trees  were  triple,  some  double,  and  some  single 
cordons,  of  which  I  prefer  the  last.     It  seemed  not  only  an 
herculean  toil  but  a  rather  hazardous  experiment  to  dig  up 
trees  some  of  which  were  nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  but  as 
these  "  old  uns  "  had  gross  shoots  I  made  up  my  mind,  whether 
kill  or  cure,  it  should  be  done.   I  began  by  excavating  a  trench 
at  one  end  of  the  border,  undermining  and  carefully  lifting 
each  tree  in  turn,  cutting-in  its  roots,  and  then  immediately 
transplanting  it  in  some  fresh  soil — ^the  top  spit  of  a  meadow. 
And  here  I  may  remark,  that  with  the  trees  planted  in  the 
border  I  alternate  cordon  trees  in  large  pots  ;  and  this  I  find 
to  be  a  good  plan,  as  giving  freer  scope  to  the  roots.    The 
result  has  been  most  satisfactory.    I  had  some  misgivings  I 
must  confess.    I  made  up  my  mind  for  a  short  crop  the  next 
year,  but  I  expected  that  in  the  long  run  this  heroic  treatment 
would  yield  good  results.    It  turns  out,  however,  that  my  fears 
were  perfectly  groundless.     My  trees  were  full  of  blossom, 
nearly  every  blossom  set  (requiring  some  trouble  in  tibinning), 
and  fewer  fruits  than  usual  fell  during  the  stmuner  imma- 
torely.    In  &ct,  I  have  had  a  magnificent  crop,  not  only  amply 
providing  for  my  own  table,  but  also  affording  me  the  pleasur- 
able opportunity  of  making  acceptable  presents  of  fruit  to 
my  friends  and  neighbours.    Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  ai^ed 
whether  anybody  ever  yet  had  as  much  wall  fruit  as  he 
desired.    A  lady  who  happened  to  be  a  guest  of  mine  at  the 
end  of  June  told  me  that  she  had  never  had  a  suffidencj 
before,  but  that  in  my  house  she  had  enough  and  to  spare.    She 
came  in  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  most  excellent  Peach  the 
Early  Louise,  which  I  can  strongly  recommend.    It  is  a  ding- 
stone,  and  so  does  not  fall  when  ripe  as  so^many  of  the  ear^ 
varieties  do,  and  its  fiavour  is  exquisite. 

During  a  pleasant  ramble  in  my  short  holidays  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  comparing  notes  with  brother  amateurs,  and, 
considering  that  the  -present  was  said  to  be  a  bad  season  I 
was  surprised  at  the  abundance  I  witnessed.    In  the  giuden 
of  Borden  Vicarage  I  saw  wonderful  produce  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  ;  but  alas  I  the  fine  Peach  trees  with  a  too  plentiful 
crop  upon  them  were  ruined  by  the  attacks  of  red  spider. 
This  part  of  Kent  may  well  be  called  the  garden  of  England. 
My  next  visit  was  to  Horsham  in  Sussex,  and  there,  both  in 
the  orchard  house  at  the  vicarage  and  in  the  extensive  Peach 
houses  of  S.  Lucas,  Esq.  (well  worthy  of  a  visit),  I  saw  splendid 
specimens  of  fruit,  such  as  bore  testimony  not  only  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  but  also  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the  gar- 
deners in  charge.    I  remarked  some  particularly  fine  Peaches 
on  the  Dymont  Peach,  also  Rome   grand  Nectarines  on  the 
Victoria,  which  I  am  surprised  to  find  is  not  in  eluded  in  the 
list  of  Nectarines  recommended  by  "  A  Kitchen  Qabbsneb  " 
in  your  issue  of  the  12th  inst.    I  can  aho  speak  in  laudatoiy 
terms  of  the  samples  of  Peaches  I  saw  and  tasted  in  the 
orchard  house  of  the  vicar  of  Croydon,  Surrey,  who  trains  the 
branches  of  one  or  two  trees  beneath  the  glass  of  his  house 
with  remunerative  results.    His  Grapes,  his  Plums,  his  Straw- 
berry plants,  lis  Roses,  his  Gladioli,  in  fact  all  that  he  takes 
pains  to  cultivate,  have  before  this  been  deservedly  commended 
in  your  Journal  in  a  letter  from  " D.,  Deal"     Of  outdoor 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  tilose  that  pleased  me  most  were  those 
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I  saw  on  the  wall  of  John  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Sunbury,  and  all 
the  trees  in  his  garden  reminded  me  of  "Hesperian  fables, 
true,  if  ti*ue  here  only,"  and  I  felt  some  perplexity  as  to 
whether  the  palm  should  be  adjudged  to  the  soil  of  Borden  or 
of  Sunbury  as  more  eligible  for  fruit  trees.  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  yeiy  fine  crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  both 
under  glass  and  on  the  open  wall  at  Hey  wood  near  Maiden- 
head, the  seat  of  Beaumont  Hanker,  Esq.,  whose  gardener, 
like  Oliver's  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  is  one  of  the  antique  world, 
who  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed.  The  old  school  is  after  all 
a  very  good  school,  whether  of  wines  or  gardeners,  not  only  as 
regards  satisfactory  results,  but  also  of  devotion  to  their  em- 
ployers' interests. — H.  W.  Hodgson. 


CLIMBING  ROSES  FOR  CONSERVATORY. 

A  BEADER,  " Verax,  Manchester^''  requests  information  as 
to  the  best  six  climbing  Roses  for  covering  a  conservatoiy  roof, 
the  varieties  to  be  of  varied  colours,  and  sorts  that  will  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  flowers  for  sale. 

This  I  consider  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  not 
only  to  market  flower  growers  but  flower  growers  generally. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  no  style  in  which  Roses  can  be  grown 
to  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when  climbing  up  walls, 
pillarsy  and  roofs  ;  and  secondly,  they  produce  far  more  blooms 
when  so  grown  than  by  any  other  mode  of  culture.  A  number 
of  good  climbing  Roses  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  treasures 
jmy  person  who  grows  flowers  can  possess,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
decoration  no  flowers  are  more  valuable. 

^'Yebax*'  intends  planting  Marshal  Niel  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  as  two  of  the  six  which  are  wanted.  No  better  could  be 
selected,  and  of  the  two  I  give  preference  to  the  Gloire.  It 
must  be  admitted  it  will  not  bear  the  slightest  comparison  with 
Mar6chal  Niel  when  this  Rose  is  in  full  bloom,  but  for  prodnc- 
ing  an  all-the-year-round  supply  of  fine  fragrant  blooms  I  con- 
«ider  the  Gloire  unsurpassed.  With  private  growers  two  of  the 
Oloixe  fiihould  be  planted  for  every  one  of  the  Marshal,  but 
for  market  purposes  I  think  this  arrangement  might  be  slightly 
altered.  As  a  rule  Rose  blooms  will  only  pay  in  the  market 
from  November  until  May  as  grown  under  glass,  and  there  is 
BO  time  they  pay  better  than  during  Februaiy,  March,  and 
ApriL  This  is  just  the  time  when  l£urtehal  NicI  can  be  had 
in  profosion  and  in  its  unequalled  beauty.  A  valuable  quality 
possessed  by  this  grand  Rose  is  that  it  will  grow  and  bloom 
freely  and  fine  on  tiie  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  house,  even  when 
shaded  by  Vines  or  Peaches.  In  this  way  it  might  be  grown 
with  much  more  profit  than  it  often  is,  as  there  are  many 
empty  walls  about  both  market  and  other  gardens  whiim 
xoight  be  filled  with  it.  Gloire  de  Dijon  does  not  sacceed  so 
weU  on  a  partially  shaded  back  wall,  and  it  is  always  more 
liable  to  become  infested  with  green  fly  than  any  other  Rose 
which  we  have  grown. 

In  addition  to  the  two  named  I  would  advise  '^  Ver/lx  ^*  to 
plant  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (cherry  carmine),  Niphetos  (beautiful 
white>,  Belle  Lyonnaise  (deep  canary  yellow  tinted  with 
salmon).  Online  Forestier  (very  fragmnt,  fine  bright  yellow), 
and  if  a  Rose  is  wanted  to  produce  exquisite  buds  Madame 
Faloot,  which  is  a  very  deep  yellow  or  lund  of  bronse,  and  a 
continuous  and  exceedingly  free  bloomer. 

In  the  culture  of  these  Roses  it  is  not  advisable  to  restrict 
them  in  growth  too  much ;  in  fact  to  do  them  justice  and  allow 
them  to  produce  large  quantities  of  bloom,  closely  training 
them  to  rafters  in  a  conservatory  is  not  the  surest  way  of 
securing  the  best  results,  and  the  Roses  should  not  be  made  a 
secondiuy  consideration  to  the  plants  that  may  be  underneath 
them.     No  other  flowers  will  pay  either  public  or  private 
growers  better  than  Roses,  and  whatever  else  may  be  neglected 
they  should  have  the  treatment  they  require.    In  training  &em 
they  need  much  more  room  to  extend  their  branches.    They 
will  flower  fairly  well  when  tied  to  pillars  or  rafters  for  deco- 
rating the  house  in  which  they  are  growing,  but  to  secure 
thousands  of  blooms  for  sale  the  best  way  is  to  cover  the  roof 
with  a  light  wire  trelliswork,  the  same  as  is  done  for  Vines, 
and  train  the  shoots  of  the  Roses  all  over  it.    Many  kinds  of 
plants,  such  as  Ferns,  Camellias,  and  newly  potted  plants 
generally,  will  g^w  very  well  under  this  trellis,  for  Roses  do 
not  shade  so  much  as  Vines.    Wliichever  way  the  Roses  are 
trained  the  shoots  must  not  be  crowded,  at  the  same  time  no 
more  pruning  should  be  done  to  those  I  have  named  than  will 
just  prevent  them  from  doing  this.    Cutting  out  a  few  of  the 
weak  shoots  and  any  strong  old  branch  about  this  time  of  the 
year  is  aU  the  pruning  ours  leceiye.    Plenty  of  rich  material 


is  requisite  for  them  to  grow  in,  and  a  free  extension  of  the 
branches  just  suits  Marshal  Niel ;  indeed  this  applies  to  all 
climbing  Roses  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Strong  loam 
well  enriched  with  cow  dung,  and  plenty  of  good  liquid  manure 
when  growing  and  flowering,  suit  them  admirably."  Plants 
in  pots  may  be  planted  now  or  at  any  other  time  during  the 
year ;  others  had  better  be  left  until  they  are  at  rest  before 
they  are  dug  up  and  replanted. — M.  M. 


AMERICAN  MOTHER  APPLE. 

HAVING  seen  the  above  Apple  recommended  I  purchased 
trees  of  it,  and  am  now  disappointed  with  their  produce.  The 
fruit  is  small,  yellow,  and  by  no  means  good.  Can  I  have  the 
true  variety  ?    I  send  you  a  specimen. — L.  L.  D.,  Oxon. 

[You  have  not  the  true  variety.  'Twenty  yean  ago  we 
described  the  American  Mother  as  one  of  the  best  bf  autumn 
Apples.  It  originated  at  Bolton,  Massachusetts,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  by  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth.  We 
then  advised  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this 
variety  with  those  that  bear  the  same  name  in  this  country. 


Fig.  S7.— American  JCother  Apple. 

There  is  a  *•  Mother  Apple  "  grown  in  some  of  our  cider  dis- 
tricts, a  little  ovate  yellow  fruit,  having  the  unpalatable  flavour 
of  a  Bittersweet ;  and  then  there  is  the  Oslin,  which  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  is  called  "Mother  Apple."  Both  of  these 
are  peifectly  distinct  from  that  which  is  now  under  consider- 
ation, and  which  was  therefore  called  the  "  American  *'  Mother 
Apple. 

}<  ruit  above  medium  size,  conical,  uneven,  and  undulating 
on  its  surface,  and  generally  higher  on  one  side  of  the  crown 
than  the  other.  Skm  golden  yellow,  covered  with  patches  and 
streaks  of  crimson  on  tiie  side  next  the  sun,  and  strewed  with 
russet  dots.  Eye  small,  closed  and  tapering,  set  in  an  open 
basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  very  slender,  inserted  in  a 
deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  remarkably  tender,  crisp, 
and  breaking,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  with  a  balsamic  aroma. 

The  outline  and  description  will  enable  the  true  variety  to 
be  recognised.] 

POTATO  DISEASE  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 

The  following  suggestions  for  checking  the  Potato  disease 
have  been  addressed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  With,  F.R.A.S.,  to  the  tenants 
of  the  Hereford  Socie^  for  Aiding  the  Industrious : — 

The  yearly  destruction  of  our  Potato  crop,  and  the  great 
loss  of  food  which  follows,  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  plan  for  checking  and,  if  possible,  rooting  out  tiie  disQEue, 
shoula  be  tried  without  delay.  After  giving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject  I  offer  these  suggestiom^  with  the  fall 
belief  that,  if  they  are  carefully  followed,  results  will  be 
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obtained  which  will  far  more  than  repay  the  trouble.  The 
Potato  disease  is  owing  to  the  destructive  action  of  two  kinds 
of  mildew,  and  it  starts  afresh  every  year  from  seeds,  or  spores 
as  they  are  called,  which  have  rested  during  the  previous 
autumn  and  winter  either  in  the  ground,  or  in  the  Potato 
tubers,  or  in  the  manure  heap. 

1,  Bum  the  haulm  and  all  waste  Potatoes,  parings,  Sec.,  not 
intended  for  the  animals  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crop  has 
been  raised.  Unless  this  is  done  the  decaying  haulm  and 
waste  Potatoes  may  fill  the  ground  with  the  seeds  of  the 
destroying  mildews. 

2,  Do  not  throw  the  haulm  and  waste  Potatoes  upon  the 
manure  heap,  because  the  mildew  seeds  will  gain  in  strength 
by  resting  in  the  manure,  and  this  manure  will  help  to  spread 
the  Potato  disease  next  season. 

3,  Boil  for  a  long  time  all  diseased  and  even  apparently 
sound  Potatoes  before  you  feed  animals  with  them.  It  is 
Jiighly  probable  that  the  seeds  of  the  Potato  mildews  gain 
strength  by  passing  through  the  stomach  of  an  animal — the 
pig,  for  instance.  The  manure  of  animals  fed  on  raw  diseased 
Potatoes  and  Potato  parings  may,  for  the  above  reason,  become 
A  powerful  means  of  spreading  the  Potato  diseaoe. 

4,  Do  not  grow  Potatoes  on  the  same  piece  of  land  two 
years  in  saccession.  Any  mildew  seeds  which  may  rest  in 
the  ground  from  the  last  year's  Potato  crop  will  b^n  to  grow 
-about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May ;  but  they  will  quickly 
perish  if  they  cannot  find  Potato  plants  at  hand  to  nurse  them. 

6,  Be  sure  the  seed  Potatoes  are  quite  free  from  disease 
when  planted.  A  Potato  does  not  always  show  the  disease 
on  the  outside ;  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  the  sets, 
in  order  that  the  condition  of  each  one  may  be  seen.  A  few 
diseased  plants  will  serve  to  infect  acres  of  Potatoes  in  a  wet 
warm  setfon. 

^  Use  chemical  mannies  in  preference  to  any  others  for  the 
Potato  crop.  Ordinary  manures  may,  especially  if  brought 
from  a  distance,  contain  the  mildew  seeds. 

7.  A  Potato  crop  may  generally  be  saved  by  pulling  up  the 
liamm  throughout  the  vniole  crop  as  completely  as  possible 
directly  the  disease  spots  appear  on  the  leaves  of  any  one  of 
the  pbuits.  Of  course  the  tubers  vnll  not  grow  any  larger  after 
the  leaves  and  stalks  have  been  removed.  They  will,  however, 
xipen  in  the. ground,  more  or  less  according  to  the  season,  and 
though  they  may  not  be  Tery  large  they  will  be  fit  for  food. 

^,  To  ensure  sucoess  all  the  Potato  growers  of  a  neighbour- 
liood  should  follow  the  aboye  plan.  One  plot  of  diseased 
Potatoes  may  furnish  seeds  enough  in  July  to  destroy  the 
jmrrounding  Potato  crops. 


two  dishes  of  Grapes,  two  Pine  Apples,  j 
missible,  but  not  more  than  one  dish  ot 


CBYSTAL  PALACE— FRUIT  AND  POTATO  SHOWS. 

SiPTSMBXR  24th  akd  26th. 

Ohlt  a  very  large  building  such  as  the  Crystal  Palace  could 
liave  aceommodatML  at  the  same  time  two  anch  Shows  aa  those 
imder  notice— the  twenty-third  annual  Exhibition  of  fruit  pro- 
moted by  the  Costal  Palace  Compuiy,  and  the  fourth  Inter- 
national Potato  mhibition  instituted  by  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men earnest  in  improving  the  Potato  both  as  to  culture  and  varie- 
ties. The  first-named  ffliow  was  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Thom8on,the  Ciystal  Palace  Company's  skilled  garden  manager : 
and  the  rotato  Exhibition  was  arranged  under  the  experienced 
fluperintendence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  MoKenzie. 

THE  FRUIT  A2fn)  .VEGBTABLB  SHOW. 

Emit  was  exhibited  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual  at  the  Palace* 
Pines  were  not  numerous,  and  as  a  rule  were  not  quite  equal  to 
those  exhibited  during  some  former  years,  yet  most  of  those  that 
obtained  the  prizes  were  very  good.    Granea  were  staged  in  great 
aiumbers,  and  many  of  them  were  remarkably  fine,  notably  the 
Huscats,  Grofl  Cohnan,  and  three  bunches  of  Golden  Queen.    For 
these  Uie  Show  will  be  remembered.    It  will  also  be  remembered 
as  the  occasion  of  a  bold  precedent,  inasmuch  as  by  far  the  beet 
collection  oi  Grapes  exhibited  was  disqualified  because  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Bowood  Muscat  were  staged  as  distinct  kinds. 
The  Judges — Messrs.  Barron,  Douglas,  and  Baker— oflScially  de- 
clared them  identical,  and  hence  the  exhibitors  (Messrs.  Lane  and 
Bon,  Great  Berkhampatead)  were  placed  out  of  competition  :  but 
their  collection  was  nigfaly  commended  for  its  great  excellence. 
Kr.  TVler,  gardener  to  R.  Gosling,  Es^.,  Hassobury,  was  also  dis- 
4]ualimiBd  in  the  class  for  five  distmct  kmds  for  the  same  reason  as 
jilessn.  Lane,  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  secured  the 
premier  position.     This  collection,  too,  was  highly  commended. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  excellent ;  Peaches  fine,  but  not  highly 
ooloured;  Nectarines  few.  Plums  small,  Melons  numerous,  and 
vegetables  splendid.  Referring  to  the  classes,  first  in  order  come  the 
COLtacrrioirB  or  Ebvit.— In  the  collection  of  twelve  dishes 


and  two  Melons  were  ad- 
any  other  variety.  Four 
collections  were  staged,  Mr.  Coleman,  ^rdener  to  Earl  Bomers, 
Eastnor  Castle,  seeuring  fii-st  honours  with  a  very  fine  collection, 
including  a  good  Queen  and  fine  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  but  too 
heavily  crowned  ;  fine  Muscat  and  good  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes ; 
two  capital  Melons,  Eastnor  Castle  and  Read's  Scarlet-flesh ;  good 
Barrington  Peaches,  Pine  Apple  Nectarines,  Williams'  Bon  (%r6- 
tien  Pears,  Morello  Cherries,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  rather  small 
Golden  Drop  Plums.  Mr.  G.  Sage,  gardener  to  £arl  Brownlow, 
Ashridge,  was  an  excellent  second,  his  Queen  Pine  beine  especi- 
ally fine,  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  remarkably  well  finished,  and 
other  fruits  good.  Mr.  Goodacre,  The  Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle, 
had  the  third  place  ,*  his  Muscat  Grapes  were  full  and  well 
finished,  and  Lady  Downe's  were  excellent.  The  collection  also 
included  a  dish  of  Garibaldi  Strawberries. 

In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct  kinds.  Pines  excluded, 
there  were  sixteen  competitors,  but  five  of  them  were  disqualified 
for  havinff  staged  two  varieties  of  Grapes.  Mr.  Haycock,  gardener 
to  R.  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  had  the  premier 
award.  He  staged  admirably  finished  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  a 
magnificent  Golden  Grem  Melon,  splendid  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
Pears,  a  eood  dish  of  Lord  Palmerston  Peach,  highly  coloured 
Pine  Apple  Nectarines,  and  Golden  Drop  Plums.  Mr.  C.  J.  Gold- 
smith, gardener  to  H.  T.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Sandhills,  Bletchingley, 
secured  the  second  prize  with  a  remarkably  good  collection.  Mr. 
H.  Folkes,  purdener  to  T.  F.  Halsey.  Esq.,  Gaddesden  Park, 
Hemel  HemiMtead,  was  placed  third  for  highly  creditable  pro- 
dace.  Some  inferior  collections  were  exhibited  in  this  class,  out 
the  majon^  were  very  good,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  make  the 
awards.    The  decisions,  however,  were  unquestionably^  correct. 

The  next  class  of  six  dishes,  distinct  kmds.  exclusive  of  Pines 
and  Grapes,  also  gave  the  Judges  much  trouble.  ^  Ten  collections 
were  staged,  but  some  exhibitors  were  disqualified  for  placing 
more  Uian  the  stipulated  number  of  fruits  in  a  dish.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  first  to  Mr.  Haycock,  second  to  Mr.  Chisholm,  gar- 
dener to  R.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Boughton  Place,  Maidstone,  and 
third  to  Mr.  Wild»mith,  gardener  to  viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield. 
All  the  collections  were  very  good,  Mr.  Haycock's  consisting  of  a 
Melon,  Brockworth  Park  Pears,  Lord  Palmerston  Peaches,  Pine 
Apple  Nectarines,  Kerry  Pippin  Apples,  and  Pond's  Seedling 
Plums,  all  splendid.  Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Wex- 
ford Park.  Newbury,  would  have  had  the  second  prize  in  this 
class  had  ne  exhibited  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  at  the 
head  of  the  schedule,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  dish  of  Figs  must 
consist  of  six  fruits. 

Grapbb.— In  the  class  for  ten  kinds,  two  bunches  cf  each,  there 
were  five  competitors.  Messrp.  Lane  A  Sons  having  been  dis- 
qualified for  the  reason  above  stated,  first  honours  fell  to  Mr. 
Wildsmith.  BQs  Black  Hamburghs  were  smaU,  but  all  the  rest 
good— namely,  Mrs.  Pince  (quite  ripe),  BucUand  Sweetwater, 
Alicante,  Gros  Gaillaume,Trebbiano,Gros  Colman  (well  coloured), 
Venn's  Muscat  (full  and  good),  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Lady 
Downe's,  the  bunches  ranging  from  2  to  8  tbs.  Mr.  Bannerman, 
eardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  Rugeley,  was  a  rather  close  second ;  and 
Mr.  Goodacre  third  with  small  but  well-ripened  bunches.  Messrs. 
Peed  A  Son  exhibited  in  this  class,  staging  Tottenham  Muscat  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  being  ruled  identical  the  collection 
was  ineligible  for  a  prize. 

Six  collections  were  staged  in  the  class  for  two  bunches  each  of 
five  kinds.  Mr.  Tyler  having  been  disqualified  for  including  the 
two  Muscats  referred  to,  first  honours  felCto  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge, 
who  staged  excellent  Muscats,  Lady  Downe's  not  quite  ripe, 
splendidly  ooloured  Alicante8,Trebbianos,  and  Black  Hamburghs. 
Mr.  Woodbridse,  The  Gardens,  Syon  House,  was  placed  second 
with  Madresfield  Court,  full  and  compact ;  good  Muscats,  a  cluster 
of  Alicantes,  Golden  Champion,  small  bunch,  fine  berries,  and 
clear ;  and  good  Lady  Downe's.  Mr.  Mowbray,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Leven  and  MelvUle,  Fulmer  Gardens,  BlouRh,  secured 
third  honours  with  a  smart  and  clean  collection— Muscats  full 
and  regular ;  Lady  Downe's,  not  quite  ripe ;  Alicante,  sood ;  Black 
Hamburgh,  excellent ;  and  capital  examples  of  Royal  Musoidine. 
In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs  sixteen  lots 
were  staged.  Most  of  the  bunches  were  small  or  medium-sized, 
some  not  well  coloured,  and  none  of  superior  merit  as  combining 
good  size  with  high  quality.  Mr.  Wildsmith  was  fortunate  in 
securing  first  honours  with  bunches  not  exceeding  three-quarten 


;hes  weighing  2  lbs. ;  berries,  too,  of  good  quality ^ut  one  or 
of  them  were  small  and  slightly  rubbed.    If  Mr.  Upjohn  had 


bunches 

two  of  them  were  small  and  slightly  rubbed,    it  Mr.  vpy 

taken  out  about  three  small  TOrries  he  would  have  '*  won  m  a 

canter,"  as  it  was  he  must  have  felt  it  hard  to  have  lost.    Mr. 

Goldsmith  was  third  with  good-sized  bunches,  full  and  regular, 

but  berries  rather  small.    Chilv  a  moderate  class. 

Very  different  was  the  class  for  three  Ji>unches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, in  which  there  were  thirteen  competitors.  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son  won  the  chief  position  with  bunches  ^rand  in  all  points, 
one  of  them  a  veritable  model  in  shape,  also  in  size,  regularity 
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and  finiah  of  berries.  The  bunches  were  about  15  inches  long  and 
weighed  from  3  to  4  lbs.  Kr.  Coleman  was  placed  second  also 
with  splendid  bunches,  large,  full,  clear,  and  fine,  but  not  perfectly 
ripe.  ur.  Bannister,  gardener  to  H.  St.  Y.  Amer,  Esq.,  Cote  House, 
Westburj-on-Trym,  Bristol,  secured  third  honours  with  excellent 
bunches  of  about  8  tbs.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Jarman,  gardener.  Westwood  Lodge,  Isle  of  Thanet,  for  bunches 
fall,  heavy,  and  altogether  fine.    A  remarkably  fine  class. 

Nine  collections  were  staged  in  the  Hadresneld  Court  class,  Mr. 
Woodbridge  securing  the  first  position  with  medium-sized  well- 
shaped  bunches  and  fine  berries,  but  not  fully  ripe.  Mr.  Ward, 
gardener  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford,  had  the  second 
rJaoe  with  smaller  bunches  out  better-coloured  berries,  and  Mr. 
Upjohn  was  third  with  handsome  bunches,  but  berries  not  quite 
ripe.  The  three  collections  were  of  nearly  equal  merit,  but  the 
rest  were  far  behind.    Only  a  moderately  good  class. 

Gros  Colman,  of  which  four  collections  were  staged,  was  splendid. 
Mr.  Coleman  won  first  honours  with  moderate-sized  bunches,  and 
berries  which  for  size  and  high  finish  we  have  never  seen  equalled. 
Messrs.  Lane  <&  Son  were  second  with  much  larger  bunches  and 
fine  and  well-coloured  berries — excellent ;  and  Mr.  Upjohn  was 
third,  also  with  capital  examples  of  culture.  A  smaJl  but  im- 
posing and  superior  class. 

Sixteen  competitors  entered  the  arena  in  the  Lady  Downe's 
class.  Some  oi  the  fruit  was  not  half  ripe,  some  was  rubbed, 
other  bunches  excellent.  Mr.  Coleman  was  first  with  small  bunches, 
but  so  smart,  clean,  and  fine  In  berry  that  the  Judges  could  not 
justly  have  placed  them  in  a  different  position.  Mr.  Jordan,  gar- 
dener to  Birket  Foster,  Esq.,  The  Hill,  Witley,  Godalming,  had 
the  second  place  with  very  nne  bunches  and  highly  creditxu>le  in 
all  points  ;  Mr.  Bannerman  was  a  very  close  third.  A  very  good 
class. 

Buckland  Sweetwater  was  represented  by  bunches  of  almost  all 
sorts,  from  very  good  down  to  very  bad.  Mr.  Bungay,  gardener 
to  W.  Smith,  Eflq.,  Hill  i^ouse.  Heme  Hill,  secured  the  first  posi- 
tion with  large  but  rather  loose  bunches,  but  good  berries,  clear 
and  ripe.  Mr.  Grough,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Barrington,  Esq.,  Little 
Malvern  Court,  Worcestershire,  was  placed  second  with  smaller 
bunches,  but  berries  of  capital  Quality  :  and  Mr.  Masters,  gardener 
to  P.  Day.  Esq.,  Oatlands  Part,  Weyoridge,  third  with  Dunches 
still  smaller,  but  the  most  penectly  ripened  and  best-finished 
berries  in  the  whole  Class. 

The  class  for  any  other  white  Grape  than  those  above  men- 
tioned brought  out  eight  competitors.  Mr.  Atkins,  Lockiilg6  Gar- 
dens, Wantage,  easily  won  first  honours  with  splendid  examples 
of  Golden  Queen,  the  best  probably  ever  exhibited.  They  aver- 
aged about  3  tbs.  in  weight,  were  handsome  in  shape,  and  the 
berries  were  very  regular  and  fine,  also  fairly  clear  in  colour.  Mr. 
Jordan  was  second  with  large  and  full  bunches  of  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, but  berries  rather  small ;  and  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Lord 
Calthorpe,  Elvetham  .'Park,  Winchfield,  third  with  the  same 
variety  m  excellent  condition. 

In  the  corresponding  class  for  any  other  black  kind  sixteen 
growers  competed  for  the  prizes.  The  majority  of  the  exhibits 
were  Alicantes,  and  this  variety  was  staged  in  splendid  condition 
by  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  who  secured  the  chief  honours.  Mr. 
Ferks,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Dieseldorf ,  Esq.,  Laurie  Park  Gardens, 
Sydennam,  was  second  with  Gros  Guillaume  of  first-rate  quality ; 
and  Mr.  Goodacre  third  with  Alicante.  In  this  class  Mr.  Bell, 
Olive  House,  Alnwick,  exhibited  Alnwick  Seedling,  fine  in  bunch, 
berrv,  and  colour,  but  not  nearly  ripe  ;  indeed,  it  was  almost  sour, 
and  hence  it  was  passed  by  the  J  udges.  ^  A  veiy  good  class  indeed. 

The  last  class  in  the  schedule  was  for''the  heaviest  bunch,  white 
or  black,  and  here  Mr.  Kirk,  gardener  to  Mrs.  McEie,  Castle 
Douglas,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  wais  a  long  way  ahead  of  his  rivals 
with  a  bunch  of  Trebbiano  weighing  16  tbs.,  the  berries  being 
remarkably  fine,  clear,  and  very  regular.  It  was  a  fair  bunch  on  a 
simple  peduncle,  and  a  fine  example  of  culture.  Mr.  C.  Tyler, 
Hassobury,  was  a  good  second  with  Gros  Guillaume,  weighing 
9  lbs.  2  0Z8.  A  fine-shaped  bunch,  and  most  of  the  berries  good 
and  well  coloured.  Mr.  Bones,  gardener  to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq., 
Havering  Park,  Romford,  had  the  third  position  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh, weighing  7  tbs.  2ozs.,  the  berries  being  very  fine^  but  not 
well  coloured.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  winner  of  the  first 
.  prize  in  this  class  exhibited  a  collection  of  five  kinds,  which  at 
the  first  glance  appeared  much  the  best  in  the  class,  but  on  closer 
inspection  it  was  clear  that  they  were  stale  and  worn,  and 
dsecay  had  set  in  in  the  Interior  of  the  bunches  :  hence  they  were 
properly  passed  by  the  Judges.  The  notable  bunch  was  a  fine 
example  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Mr.  Kirk  has  taken  good  prizes 
in  Scotland  this  year,  and  it  redounds  much  to  his  credit  as  a 
cultivator  that  all  the  Grapes  he  has  exhibited  have  been  grown 
in  a  house  30  feet  long. 

The  show  of  Grapes  was  probably  the  most  extensive  that  has 
ever  been  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  result,  no  donbt,  in  a 
great  measure  of  Mr.  Thomson's  energy,  tact,  and  courtesy.  The 
lixhibition  was  enhanced  in  effect  by  several  excellent  examples 
of  Vines  in  pots  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  which 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  central  table  instead  of,  as  is 
^  often  the  case,  being  huddled  together  at  one  end  of  a  show. 


PiNBB. — The  show  of  these  was  not  extensive.  Some  of  the 
fruits  were  fine,  but  several  of  them  had  disproportionaUy  large 
crowns.  In  the  class  for  one  Pine  Apple,  Queen,  there  were  omy 
four  exhibitors.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge 
Gardens,  Berkhampstead.  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  was 
placed  second ;  and  Mr.  J.  Akehurst,  gardener  to  S.  Copeetake, 
Esq.,  Highgate  Road,  third,  all  exhibiting  very  clean  and  evenly- 

gx>wn  ^uit.  For  one  fruit  of  Smooth  Cayenne  Mr.  Charles 
OSS,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq:,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  was 
placed  first ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  gardener  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby, 
Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  second ;  and  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  gar- 
dener to  Earl  Fortescue,  Castle  Hill,  North  Devon,  third,  with 
very  large  and  handsome  fruit.  In  tne  class  for  one  Pine  Apple, 
any  other  kind,  there  were  only  three  exhibitors,  and  the  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington, 
Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks  :  Mr.  J.  Akehurst,  and  Mr.  J.  Muir,  gar- 
dener to  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Taibach.  South  Wales,  in  the 
order  named.  The  fruit  exhibited  by  Mr.  Miles  was  a  very  hand- 
some Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine  weighing  7  lbs.  The  others  were 
smaller,  Mr.  Muir  staging  Prince  Albeit. 

Pbachbs  and  NECTARiiirBS. — Thirty -five  collections  were  staged 
in  the  class  for  a  dish  of  Peaches,  six  fruits  of  each,  Mr.  J. 
Coombs,  Sheen  House,  Mortlake,  'Surrey,  vrinning  first  honours 
with  very  large,  highly-coloured  fruit  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr<. 
J.  Smitii,  Wotton  Gardens,  near  Aylesbury.  Bucks,  was  placed 
second  with .  Late  Admirable ;  and  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor 
Castle,  Ledbury,  third  with  Barring^n.  An  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  H.  Lawley,  Esq., 
Sandhills,  Bletchingley,  Surrey,  lor  very  large  fruit  of  Princeas  of 
Wales,  but  somewluat  damaged  in  transit,  reaches  as  a  rule  were 
Large,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  colour.  Nectarines  were  not  bo 
numerously  exhibited,  there  only  being  about  a  dozen  dishes. 
The  best  was  Pine  Apple  from  Mr.  Coleman ;  the  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Neighbour,  gardener  to  G.  Wythes,  Esq., 
Bickley  Park,  Kent,  for  the  same  variety  ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  (t. 
Wortley,  gardener  to  Admiral  Hon.  P.  Uary,  South  Norwood  Hill, 
for  Prince  of  Wales.  «»  • 

Melons. — Sixty-four  Melons  were'staged,  amongst  which  there 
were  some  very  fine  fruit  for  the  season,  but  they  wer»  not  re- 
markable for  high  flavour.  Mr.  Haycock  was  awarded  the  first 
prize,  Mr.  Charles  Osman,  gardener.  South  Metropolitan  District 
Schools,  Sutton,  the  second,  and  Mr.  Charles  Tyler,  eaidener 
to  R.  Gosling,  Esq.,  Hassobury.  Bishop  Stortford,  the  tiiird  for 
green-flesh ;  and  for  scarlet-flesn  the  prizes  fell  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Atkins,  Lockmge  Gardens,  Wantage ;  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Syon 
Gardens,  Brentford ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Gholdsmith,  in  the  order  oi 
their  names.  Only  one  dish  of  Figs  was  staged,  and  that  came 
from  Mr.  Sage,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

Plums. — These  were  generally  small.  In  the  class  for  three 
dishes,  distinct,  there  were  twenty-four  oompetitois,  Mr.  Sage 
winning  the  first  prize  with  Ooe's  Gk>lden  Drop,  JefEerson,  and 
White  Mamum  Bonum.  Mr.  John  WeUs,  gardener  to  E.  Raven* 
hill,  Esq.,  Femhill.  Windsor  Forest,  was  placed  second,  his  notable 
dish  being  Denyers  Victoria,  rerj  large.  Mr.  John  Staple,  Chip* 
stead  Place,  Sevenoaks.  was  third.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Fry,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Eastcote, 
Pinner. 

Apples. — ^Ninety  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  were  staged,  tbe 
whole  of  which  were  of  very  superior  quality,  remarkably  high 
coloured,  and  uniform  in  size.  To  Mr.  E.  Biowles^  gardener  to 
W.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Bereeford  House,  Maidstone,  the  nrst  piiie  fell 
for  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  a  verjr  handsome 
dish  named  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  Mr.  W.  GK>ldsmith  seenred 
the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  C.  Haycock  the  third.  Kitchen  Apjplea. 
—  There  were  fortv-five  collections,  representing  over  eight 
hundred  fruits — a  sight  worth  seeing,  the  majority  being  ex- 
traordinarily fine.  The  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  fell  reepeo- 
tively  to  Ur.  E.  BowIm  for  Winter  Hawthomden,  Warner's 
King,  and  Stone's  Seedling  j  Mr.  James  Pluck,  New  Street^ 
Jersey,  for  Grosse  Menag^re,  Reinette  d'Angleterre,  and  Alfria- 
ton  J  and  Mr.  P.  V.  Pluck,  Union  Street,  Jersey,  for  Poll's  Seed- 
ling, Alfriston,  and  M^re  de  Manage.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Haycock  and  Mr.  Muxrell. 

Pears. — In  the  class  for  dessert  Pears  there  were  twenty-six 
competitors.  Mr.  Haycock  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  veiy 
beautiful  collection  comprising  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante 
de  Cueme,  and  Doyennd  Boussoch.  Mr.  G.  Gk>uch,  gardener  to 
C.  M.  Barrington,  fis<|..  Little  Malvern  Court,  Worcester,  was 
awarded  the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  James  Dean,  Godstone,  Bmr^y 
the  third  j  Mr.  J.  Pluck  received  an  extra  prize,  aU  exhibiting 
admirable  collections.  For  kitchen  Pears  tne  first  and  second 
prizes  went  to  Jersey,  Messrs.  J.  and  P.  V.  Pluck  receiving  the 
awards  for  enormous-sized  fruit  j  Mr.  W.  Fanning,  The  Convent, 
Roehampton,  being  placed  third. 

Vegetables.— In  the  class  for  sixteen  distinct  varieties  of 
vegetables  Mr.  W.  Pragnell  surpassed  all  other  competitors,  of 
which  there  were  nine,  exhibiting  a  splendid  collection  comprising 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  llie  Student  Parsnips,  Schojrf^ 
master  Potatoes,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas,  S^»«* 
Runner   Beans,  Tender-and-True   Cucumbers,  Improved  Wmt* 
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Spajiish  Onions,  Jackson's  Mammoth  Tomatoes,  Globe  Artichokes, 
Jlajor  Clarke's  Celery,  Carentan  Leeks,  James's  Intermediate  Car- 
Tots,  Long  White  Vegetable  Marrows,  Early  Snowball  Turnips, 
«nd  Exhibition  Beet :  this  collection  was  beautifully  set  up.  Mr. 
CJ.  Chaff,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Goschen,  Esq..  Ballardis,  Addington, 
"Was  placea  second  vrith  a  rery  excellent  collection  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
€kx)dacre,  gardener  to  the  ^rl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby,  thxra,  who  also  had  a  yery  good  display.  Mr.  B.  Philips, 
gudener  to  Captain  Jaokson,  The  Deodars,  Meo^iam,  Kent,  re- 
•oeiyed  an  extra  price.  In  the  class  for  ei^t  distinct  Tarieties 
sixteen  collections  weie  staged.  Mr.  John  JBaker,  Broad  Street^ 
Brampton,  Oxfordshire,  was  placed  first ;  Mr.  Charles  Boss  and 
Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  B.  B.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  Orsett  Hall, 
Bomf ord,  fSssex,  equal  second :  and  Mr.  John  Day,  gardener  to 
Jl  Seymour,  Esq.,  Norton  Hall,  D&yentiy,  third,  all  exhibiting 
■well.  Collections  of  four  varieties  came  from  Mr.  C.  Howard, 
Bridge,  Canterbury.  Mr.  G.  Woodham,  gardener  to  W.  Wri^jht, 
jBsq.,  North  Dnlwich,  and  Mr.  John  Sntton,  Qneenwood,  Bedding- 
ton,  Croydon,  who  were  placed  flisl,  second,  and  third  respectively. 

MiSCBLLAiTBOVS^— Sereral  extcnsiye  and  valuable  collections  of 
fmit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  were  exhibited  in  this  class,  aud 
•extra  mises  were  awaraedto  Messra.  John  Laingd(  Co.^  Stanstead 
Park,  t'orest  Hill,  for  cut  flowers  of  Tuberous  B^onias  m  splendid 
-varieties;  to  Mr.  Bobert  Brown,  gardener  to  E.  T.  Barry,  Esq., 
fit.  Leonard's  Hill,  Windsor,  for  Asters ;  and  Mr.  Morgan,  ^r- 
^ener  to  Major  Scott,  Beigate,  for  Asters ;  to  Messrs.  Kawlmgs 
Brothers.  Bomford,  Essex,  for  a  collection  of  Dahlias ;  to  Mr. 
Walker  tor  Onions  the  same  as  exhibited  last  week  at  South  Ken- 
sington ;  to  Mr.  Cracknell,  Dickwood  House,  Sydenham  Hill,  for  a 
<x>llection  of  Tomatoes,  &c ;  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Eillick,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Ijangley,  Maidstone,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Apples  of  about  one 
hnnared  varieties ;  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  db  Bon  tor  an  extensive 
collection  of  both  Pears  and  Apples,  numbering  about  two  hun. 
dred  dishes  of  the  latter  and  sixty  of  tbe  former ;  to  Messrs^ 
Sivers  d;  Sons  of  Sawbridgeworth  f  jr  splendid  dishes  of  Peais/ 
JLpples,  and  Peaches ;  and  to  Mr.  Foule,  ^rdener  to  Sir  H.  Mild- 
may.  Bart.,  for  a  collection  of  Apples  :  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  for  a  coUection  of  160  varieties  of  Apples 
And  a  large  number  of  Pears  ;  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  <St  Son  for  ten 
beautiful  Doxes  of  Boses,  which  were  particularly  fine  for  so  late 
in  the  season  ;  a  box  of  Safrano,  Niphetos,  and  several  other  Teas 
irete  very  pretty  indeed.  To  Messrs.  G.  Paul  A  Son  for  a  large 
collection  of  lioses,  amongst  which  were  a  box  of  Capitaine 
Christy  very  beautiful ;  and  an  extra  first  prise  to  Mr.  Muir, 
Sardener  to  C.  B.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  for  a  remarkable  collection  of 
fnitB  of  the  Orange  tribe  m  twelve  varieties,  which  had  been 
zipened  in  the  open  air^  and  which  attracted  considerable  at- 
^ntion. 

Mr.  Wilson,  gardeAer  to  Earl  Fortescue,  exhibited  a  triple  Pine 
Apj^le,  each  fruit  weighing  from  2  to  8  lbs. ;  and  Mr.  Thomson 
•esuubited  male  and  female  cones  of  Encephalartos  villosus,  the 
ibrmer  being  nearly  2  feet  in  length  and  the  latter  9  inches,  which 
had  been  grown  in  l^e  Crystal  Palace. 

THE  POTATO  SHOW. 

The  Exhibition  was  a  very  extensive  one,  and  the  Potatoes 
were  generally  of  very  hifh  quality.  There  was  also  a  welcome 
absence  of  polishing,  which  in  some  past  shows  imparted  to  the 
tubers  such  an  unnatund  appearance ;  still  in  one  or  two  collections 
there  was  a  suspicion  that  the  Potatoes  had  been  washed  in  some- 
thing more  than  pure  water,  although  perhaps  not  in  buttermilk. 
In  the  great  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  Peter  McKinlay, 
Esq.,  Beckenham,  wen  the  premier  prize  with  perhaps  the  finest 
coUtction  that  htm  ever  been  stand.  The  following  are  the 
varieties : — Qnmpian,  Snowflake,  xrophy.  Schoolmaster,  Lady 
WTebster,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Blanchard,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Ash- 
top  Fluk^  Shelbume,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  King,  Late  Bose, 
Bector  oi  WoodstodK,  Beckenham  Beauty.  International,  Bed 
Emperor,  New  Cambridge  Kidney,  Extra  Early  Yermont,  Onwards, 
JBdgcott  Seedling,  King  of  Potatoes,  Superior,  and  Breadfruit. 
Second  Mr.  J.  Pink,  Lees  Court,  Faversham  j  third  Mr.  W.  Fhilaj, 
Banbury,  Oxon ;  fourth  Mr.  G.  Bagerley,  Lyersten  Lodge,  Newark; 
£fth  Mr.  Ellington. 

In  Class  B,  ror  eightewi  vaarietiesy  twenty-four  collections  were 
staged  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  di  Sons.  Mr.  F. 
Cresswell,  gardener  to  Lord  Gwydvr,  was  placed  first  with 
King,  Maxmattan.  Coldstream,  Bed-skin  Flourball,  Bumtink 
JSeedling,  Lady  Webster,  Bresee's  Peerless,  Carter's  Breadfruit, 
Kagnum  Bonum,  Snowflake,  International,  Vermont  Beauty, 
Schoolmaster,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Superior,  Norfolk  Giant,  Covent 
Osrden  Perfection,  Early  Goodrich.  Mr.  James  Pink  was  second  $ 
Mr.  G.  Bagerley  third  ;  Mr.  J.  Belliss,  gardener  to  Major  ThoytB> 
Beading,  fourth ;  and  Mr.  J.  WUdsmitti,  Heokfield,  filth.  Ghreat 
■snrpzise  was  exinessed  by  many  exhibitors  tbat  the  first  prise  in 
this  oiass  should  have  been  awarded  to>  specimens  thut  were  alto- 
gether too  large  to  be  placed  on  any  gentleman's  table.  In  Class  C, 
for  twelve  varieties,  sixteen  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  W. 
Tinlay  received  the  first  prize  with  Schoolmaster.  Scotoh  Blue, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Lapstone,  Crimson  Ashleaf ,  Bea  Fluke,  Boyal 
Ashleaf,  Wondenol,  Salmon  Kidney,  Bector  of  Woodstock,  Mag- 


num Bonum,  and  Bed  Begent-^  splendid  collection.  Mr.  James 
Pink  was  second  vrith  splendid  djshes.  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing, 
third;  and  Mr.  W.  Ellington  fourth.  In  Class  D,  for  nine 
Amencan  varieties,  twelve  collections  were  staged,  the  first 
prize  falling  to  Messrs.  Lett  &  Hart,  Faversham,  for  Trophy, 
Early  Goodrich,  BrowneU's  Beauty,  Superior,  Bresee's  Prolifio, 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Mr.  James  Pmk  was  second,  Mr.  B. 
Farquhar,  Fyvie,  NB.,  third,  and  Mr.  Peter  McKinlay  fourth.  Jbi 
Class  £,  lor  six  dishes  distinct,  to  iuclude  Lve's  Favourite,  fourteen 
coUectlona  were  staffed  for  Messrs.  Daniell's  prizes.  Mr.  Williajn 
Finlay,  Oxon,  won  the  first  position  with  Lye^s  Favourite,  School- 
master, Scotoh  Blue,  Blanchard,  Porter's  Excelsior,  and  Edgcott 
Seedling,  even-sized  and  polished.  Mr.  James  Miller,  Hamstead 
Park,  Newbury,  was  second.  Messrs.  Lott  &  Hart  third,  and 
Mr.  James  Pink  fourth.  In  Class  F,  for  four  dishes,  two  rounds 
and  two  kidneys,  thirty  collections  were  staged,  Mr.  William 
Finlay  being  placed  first  with  Blanchard,  Magnum  Bonum,  Lap- 
stone,  and  Scotoh  Blue.  Mr.  F.  Miller,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Firiena, 
Esq.  Margate,  was  second,  Messrs.  Lott  at  Hart  third,  and  Mr.  B. 
Dean  fourth.  In  Class  G,  six  dishes  of  new  varieties  not  in  com- 
merce, Mr.  James  Pink  secured  the  first  prize  with  Esxly  King. 
Triumph,  Manhattan,  Trophy,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Beauty  oi 
Hebron.  Mr.  P.  McEinlay  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Lott  &  Hart 
third.  In  Class  H,  for  two  dishes^ound  and  kidney,  thirty -six 
collections  were  staged.  Mr.  C.  Howard,  Bridge,  Cfanterbury, 
was  first  with  Schoolmaster  and  Edgcott  Seedling ;  Mr.  C.  Boss 
second,  and  Mr.  B.  Dean  third. 

SiNGLB  Dl»HES. — In  Class  J,  for  the  best  dish  of  any  white 
round  Potato,  thirty-five  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  a.  Iron- 
side, Ingleston,  Inverarie.  was  first  with  £urly  HandaworUi; 
Mr.  J.  Belliss  second  with  Schoolmaster ;  and  Mr.  A.  Hallidav,  Old 
Meldrum,  N.B.,  third.  In  Class  K,  for  the  best  dish  of  anycoloured 
round  Potato,  thirty-one  collections  were  staged,  Mr.  W  4  ^iaaier- 
ton.  Cold  Asnby,  Welford,  Bugby,  being  placed  first  witli  Red 
Emperor  J  Mr.  r.  McKinlev  second  with^Ianchard  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Miller^  Newbury,  third  witn  Bed  Emperor.  In  Class  M,  for  the 
best  dish  of  any  coloured  kidney  variety,  twenty-nine  collections 
were  staged.  Mr.  B.  Farquhar  was  first  with  Purple  Ashleaf, 
Mr.  B.  Dean  second  with  Graribaldi,  and  Mr.  W.  Finlay  third  with 
Bountiful.  In  Class  N,  for  the  best  dish  of  International  Kidney, 
twelve  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  Finlay  was  first,  Mr.  C.  Boes 
second,  and  Mr.  G.  Bagerley  third ;  all  stag^g  splendid  dislMe. 
In  Class  O,  for  the  best  ^h  of  Covent  Garden  Potato,  eleven  col- 
lections were  staged.  Mr.  B.  Farquhar  was  first,  Mr.  J.  N.  BoUm 
second,  and  Mr.  F.  Cresswell,  gardener  to  Lord  Gwydjr,  third,  jn 
Class  P,  for  the  best  dish  of  any  White  Ashleaved  Kidney,  sixteen 
collections  were  staged.  Mr.  G.  Bagerley  was  placed  nrst  with 
Ashtop  Fluke,  Mr.  B.  Farquhar  second  with  Old  Ashleaf,  and 
Mr.  "W.  Finlay  third  with  the  same  variety.  In  Class  Q,  for  tW 
best  dish  of  Grampian,  Mr.  John  Falconer,  Kintore,  Aberdeen, 
N.B.,  was  placed  nrst;  Mr.  James  Neighbour,  Bicxley,  Kent, 
second  j  and  Mr.  G.  Bagerley  third. 

The  total  number  o£  dishes  in  competition  at  this  great  and 
good  Show  was  1589.  In  addition  to  the  above,  extensive  mis- 
cellaneous collections  were  staged  by  some  of  the  principal  teade 
growers.  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons  exhibited  fifty  dishes  of  all  the 
leading  show  varieties,  including  the  new  Woodstock  Kidney,  a 
beautifully  shaped  rough-skinned  variety  of  great  promise :  also 
fine  heaps  of  Magnum  Bonum.  Bector  of  Wooastock,  lork- 
shire  Hero,  Early  Oxford,  and  Sutton's  King  of  Potatoes  were 
especially  fine  in  this  collection.  Messrs.  Carter  A  Co.  exMbited 
grand  heaps  of  Improved  Magnum  Bonum  grown  at  Sandrinc- 
ham,  Snowfiake,  Bteeee's  Prolific^  Schoolmaster,  Carter's  Excel* 
sior,  and  other,  varieties  of  superior  merit :  and  Meam.  Hooper 
and  Co.  staged  twenty-two  baskete  principally  of  American  varie- 
ties. •  The  certificatea  were  not  awarded  when  we  left  the  Exhi- 
bition, which  was  altogether  a  great  success.  The  patrons  of  the 
Society,  Judges,  £c.,  oined  together  in  the  Marble  Hall  of  thQ 
Palace  after  the  adjudication  of  the  prizes. 

DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

Does  not "  Wtld  Sataob  "  dress  the  Rose  at  all  ?  Are  iM 
fine  flowers  he  shows  the  natural  growth  of  tbe  half-stsu^recl 
stunted  plants  which  are  grown  in  his  garden  f  Does  he  add 
a  leaf  or  two,  sometimes  a  bod,  to  his  flower  ?  Does  he  tie  tins 
flowera  up  with  a  piece  of  twine  or  bast,  and  cut  the-same  jtist 
before  leaving  the  stands  for  the  judges  to  go  over  ^  If  so,  is 
rt  not  dressing  ?  Dressing  the  Carnations  is  legitimate,  or  at 
least  it  would  be  considered  so  in  any  court  I  have  been  a 
dresser  of  these  flowers  during  nearly  thirty  years,  and  I  knew 
men  when  I  commenced  who  had  been  dressers  nearly  fifty 
years  ;  this  takes  up  fully  thr^-quarters  of  a  oentniy.  If  the 
answer  is,  ^'Tou  baa  nothing  to  dress  then,"  that  is  a  mistake. 
We  Imd  at  that  day  nearly  as  flne  Carnations  as  we  have  now. 
It  is  only  In  Plcotees  that,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Dodwell,  Norman, 
Turner,  Simonite,  and  a  few  others,  we  have  lately  approached 
perfection.    I  have  in  my  possession  an  aoconnt  of  the  **  flower 
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shows,'*  as  they  are  called,  held  in  England  in  1821.  There 
are  particnlars  of  thirtj-seven  exhibitions  of  Carnations  alone, 
containing  the  names  of  189  winning  yarieties  of  Carnations 
and  fifty-two  of  Picotees.  «The  flowers  were  dressed  at  that 
date,  and  hard,  too,  it  used  to  be  then — ^two  tiers  of  petals  and 
a  crown ;  now  the  flowers  are  dressed  more  natosally. 

Haying  proved  the  antiquity  of  dressing  let  us  see  its  effects 
as  practised  now.  The  Carnations  we  exhibit  are  grown  gene- 
ral]^ in  pots,  and  the  plants  in  most  cases  are  disbudded  to 
some  two  or  three  buds  in  order  to  obtain  size  of  flower. 
Some  growers  bloom  them  on  a  card,  dressing  or  laying  down 
the  petals  as  they  expand.  When  done  this  way  tiie  dresser 
can  make  Httle,  if  any,  improrement  in  a  flower. 

Another  advantage  of  this  mode  is  that  it  prevents  the  back 
petals  of  a  flower  &om  curling  under,  which  when  they  do  in 
an  old  flower  are  almost  impossible  to  be  straightened. 

Some  say  to  me,  '*  Why  grow  flowers  given  to  curling  T*  I 
should  be  glad  to  discard  them,  only  we  have  nothing  as  good 
in  other  respects' to  grow  in  their  place,  and,  what  is  more,  do 
not  expect  we  shall  have  for  a  number  of  years,  good  seedlings 
being  produced  so  rarely. 

The  calyx  needs  attending  to  in  some  varieties,  being  so  stiff 
that  if  the  flower  is  not  assisted  by  slitting  down  the  segments 
probably  it  will  never  expand,  but  burst  out  on  one  side  and 
form  what  is  called  a  "  split  pod."  AIfo  in  the  stiff  calyces 
the  points  of  the  calyx  interfere  with  the  laying-down  of  the 
petals,  standing  up  as  they  do  amongst  them.  &.  this  case  the 
dresser,  using  a  pair  of  strong  steel  tweezers,  turns  round  the 
points  of  the  calyx,  which  leaves  room  for  the  petals  to  expand 
and  show  themselves  to  advantage. 

The  Caznation  being  a  sportive  flower,  its  flowers  frequently 
show  more  colour  in  tne  petals  on  one  side  than  anotheri  and 
then  the  dresser  assists  in  distributing  the  petals. 

Originally  a  single  flower  containing  four  petals,  now  per- 
haps a  score,  these  have  to  grow  through  the  calyx,  the  outer 
portions  of  the  petals  being  so  much  larger  than  the  footstalks 
enlarge  the  calyx,  so  much  so  that  in  some  situations  the  petals 
are  all  open  together,  and  if  dressing  is  not  to  be  allowed  I 
for  one  should  be  unable  to  exhibit.  As  to  blooming  them  on 
a  card,  that  is  out  of  the  question,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but 
tlttut  both  flower  and  card  would  be  wrenched  off  by  the  wind. 

'*  Wtld  Savage  "  complains  that  the  rabbits  are  trouble- 
some, eating  the  plants.  The  florist  has  to  prevent  them  so 
doing.  This  is  very  easily  effected.  A  stage  3  feet  high  to 
stand  the  pots  on,  or  a  little  wire  fencing  to  form  a  fence 
around  the  stage  13  yards  by  4,  will  give  ample  room  for 
three  hundred  pots  or  six  hundred  plants.  After  layering  and 
when  taken  off  they  have  the  protection  of  a  frame  (which 
can  easily  be  made  rabbtt-proof)  during  the  winter  months, 
a  two-light  frame  6  feet  square  being  sufficiently  large  to  winter 
that  quantity. 

If  the  soil  in  "  Wtld  Savage's  '*  garden  is  so  poor  as  he 
says,  I  think  he  cannot  do  better  than  substitute  the  growth  of 
Carnations  for  Roses,  as  they  do  not  require  a  couple  of  banrow- 
loads  of  soil  and  manure  each  as  the  Rose  does.  He  would 
find  that  two  loads  of  good  turfy  loam  with  a  mixture  of 
decayed  dung  and  leaf  soil  would  be  ample  to  grow  four  or 
five  hundred  pots  of  Carnations.  The  soil  after  being  used 
for  Carnations  would  grow  Roses  another  year.  I  remember 
growing  a  few  Roses  in  pots  some  twenty  years  ago.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  when  I  had  emptied  the  soil  out  of  my 
Carnation  pots  I  also  emptied  upon  it  my  liquid  manure  tub, 
which  contained  sheep  dung.  In  this  I  planted  my  Roses,  and 
I  never  remember  to  have  had  a  finer  bloom  than  I  had  the 
spring  following. 

When  I  was  a  young  grower  the  growing  of  Auriculas,  Car- 
Bations,  &c.,  used  to  be  mystified,  but,  thanks  to  Mr.  Dodwell 
and  a  few  others,  there  is  now  no  secrecy  about  it  If  a  be- 
ginner wants  to  leam  to  dress  flowers  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  attend  an  exhibition,  and  nearly  any  florist  there  will 
■how  him. 

I  would  recommend  at  an  exhibition  a  prize  to*be  given  for 
the  best  dressed  flower,  to  be  dressed  at  Ihe  place  of  esSiibition, 
limiting  the  time  of  dressing  to  ten  minutes.  This  would  give 
all  beginners  a  chance  of  seeing  how  it  is  done. 

Doing  away  w^th  dressing  is  out  of  the  question.  As  I  have 
before  stated,  growers  in  windy  situations  would  have  no 
chance.  And  again,  there  would  always  be  found  exhibitors 
who  would  dress  a  little,  consequently  it  is  best  to  let  all  do 
their  best.  But  after  all,  **  Wyld  Savage  "  may  depend  on 
one  thing,  and  that  is  the  best  flower  will  win.  I  shall  be  well 
repaid  if  my  few  remarks  induce  but  one  **  wyld  savage  "  to 


become  a  Carnation  grower,  and  nothing  would  g^ve  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  forward  him  a  few  plants  with  the  best  wishes 

of— A  GlLLTITLOWEB. 


YouB  correspondent,  "  D.,  Deal,"  has  returned  to  the  subject 
of  dressing  Cainations,  and  has  introduced  a  string  of  com- 
ments from  contemporary  journals  to  prove  that  he  is  right. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  unworthy  of  notice,  and  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  your  correspondent  are  not  correct. 
The  Carnation  is  not  throttled  l^  a  '*  paper  collar."  A  circular 
card  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  is  placed  to  show  the  flower  to 
the  best  advantage ;  the  hole  in  no  mstance  presses  the  calyx. 
Does  "  D.,  JDsal"  really  wish  your  readers  to  believe  that  all 
the  delicate  beauty  of  the  petal  is  "destroyed,  flattened,  or 

{>UBhed  out"  "  by  a  series  of  instruments  like  a  dentist's  col- 
ection  7"    Does  he  believe  it  himself  7 

We  next  come  to  the  assertion  about  mutilating  the  flowers* 
If  "  D.,  jD^oZ,"  wished  to  show  the  weakness  of  his  own  position 
he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  quotation  than  the  follow- 
ing : — **  Mutilating  the  flowers  with  pincers  and  other  instru- 
ments are  a  disgrace  to  lovers  of  flowers,  and  are  a  means  of 
deceiving  the  public  who  are  ignorant  of  such  maltreatment ; 
and  it  is  no  more,  right  to  take  from  or  add  to  their  flowers 
than  it  is  for  exhibitors  of  animals  to  taJte  from  or  add  to  their 
tails."  I  have  exhibited  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  have  seen 
others  exhibited.  I  love  the  flowers  that  I  grow  and  give  others 
credit  for  the  same.  If  there  is  a  bad  flower  on  a  Hyacinth 
spike  the  exhibitor  cuts  it  off.  If  there  are  too  many  the  ex- 
hibitor cuts  a  few  out  to  allow  those  that  remain  to  grow  to 
their  full  size.  He  would  do  it  if  he  did  not  intend  to  exhibit 
them  because  he  likes  to  see  well-developed  pips,  and  he  does 
not  think  he  is  doing  wrong  any  more  than  when  he  uses  the 
same  scissors  to  thin-out  the  berries  from  his  bunches  of  Grapes 
for  the  Same  reason. 

An  exhibitor  of  Orchids,  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  &c.,  will  cut 
imperfectly  developed  trusses  or  flowers  fix>m  a  plant  they  are 
exhibiting,  and  they  will  cut  "run  "  flowers  from  a  truss  either 
on  the  home  stage  or  for  exhibition.  Why?  Because  they 
love  their  flowers  and  like  to  see  them  perfect.  This  is  not 
mutilating  them.  The  judges  at  a  Carnation  show  would  dis- 
qualify mutilated  flowers  ;  even  cutting  off  the  top  of  a  calyx 
disqualifies ;  a  split  pod  disqualifies.  No  exhibitor  ever  took 
half  the  petals  from  a  Piootee  as  stated.  Petals  are  very 
seldom  removed,  but  a  self  petal  in  a  Carnation  would  dis- 
qualify, and  an  exhibitor  wisely  removes  it. 

Does  this  bear  any  relation  to  mutilating  an  animal  7  '  D., 
Deal,''  wishes  to  exhibit  a  donkey,  let  us  say,  and  the  judges 
go  in  for  certain  points,  even  to  ihe  colour ;  but  a  hair  or  two 
is  wrong  on  the  animaPs  coat,  and  if  left  in  would  disqualify. 
I  fancy  he  would  pull  them  out.  He  would  do  it  to  hide  a 
blemish,  not  to  make  one.  But  suppose  its  ears  are  too  long 
and  he  trims  them,  or  he  cuts  off  hidz  the  tail  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  regulation  standard,  what  then  7  The  judges  would  dis- 
qualify, and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  would  also  have  something  to  say.  You  may  brush 
and  dress  your  donkey,  but  you  mu^  not  mutilate  him. 

Your  correspondent  admits  that  it  is  right  to  arrange  the 
petals  of  the  flower.  In  most  cases  this  is  all  that  is  done. 
No  exhibitor  adds  to  a  flower,  and  only  a  tyro  would  extract 
petals  in  the  wholesale  manner  suggested,  or  he  would  not 
have  a  place  on  the  prize  list.-— J.  Douglas. 

P.S. — ^An  exhibitor  brought  a  collection  of  Hyacinths  to 
Kensingtoi^  once.  The  spikes  were  not  dressed,  and  if  they 
had  be^  exhibited  as  they  were  would  have  found  no  place 
on  the  prize  list.  I  dressed  them  for  him  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  exhibitor  gained  the  first  prize.  Who  ought  to  have 
received  it  7  I  did  not.  He  did  not  say  it  was  wrong  to  dress 
them,  and  he  retained  the  prize  money.  Those  who  live  in 
glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones.— J.  D. 


The  Fbuitebbbs*  Compamy.— In  pursuance  of  an  ae;reeable 
annual  custom  the  Wardens  and  Court  waited  upon  me  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the  liansion 
House  and  presented  them  with  a  splendid  assortment  of  the 
fruits  in  season.  The  gift,  which  was  tastefully  laid  out  in  the 
saloon,  included  Pine  Apples,  Stiawberries,  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Melons,  Apples,  Pears,  ali  of  the  first  quality.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Alderman  Knight,  the  acting  Master, 
who  spoke  of  the  custom  as  an  act  <S  respect  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  as  the  head  of  the  Corporation  with  which  the  City 
Companies  were  so  intimately  connected,  and  who  wished  that 
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the  DMge  ITM  followed  hj  the  richer  uid  lAigor  guildi,  wheat 
oBenngs  would  be  infnitely  more  worthy  of  the  kcoeptanee 
of  the  Lord  Uajor  and  the  Lady  Hayoress.  In  reply  the 
Lord  Mayor  tbMiked  the  Compuy  warmly  for  flieit  gift,  and 
also,  in  accordance  with  cnitom,  iimted  them  •"  '*'""'  ""♦*>  '■''" 
at  the  Hansion  Hooie. 


A  dine  with  tiiin 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS 
For  a  number  of  yean  past  raisen  of  new  vanetiea  of 


lence  to  which  it  appean  difficult  to  make  any  further  advance. 
New  colonn  or  combinationB  of  colonrs  may  be  produced,  but 
as  far  as  regards  shape  and  symmetry  of  the  blooms  litUe,  if 
any,  improvement  can  be  exp^^ted.  There  is,  however,  a  wide 
field  open  for  raiaiiig  sew  vanetiea  having  single  Dowers,  and 
we  shall  not  be  aorpriaed  if  single  DahUas  do  not  become 
popular. 

We  last  year  referred  approringly  to  two  rows  of  singla 
DaUlaa,  scarlet  and  yellow  m  the  Doneiiea  of  Meesn.  Veitch 
and  Bone  at  Chelsea.  No  ooe  conld  cee  those  vaiieties  as 
there  grown  m  qnantit;  withont  bemg  impiessed  l^  their 
chaste  yet  glowmg   beauty      Ur   CaimeU  also    at  toe  last 
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meeting  of  the  Eoy^  Horticnltaial  Society,  exhibited  beaatiful 
blooms  of  these  varieties  nudar  the  names  of  coccinea  and  lutea, 
and  also  submitted  a  third  variety,  named  Paragon,  which  by 
the  richness  of  its  colours  and  its  exqaieite  form  cansed  some- 
thinf;  lilce  a  sensation  in  the  Council-room.  This  striking 
Dahlia  was  nnanimouely  awarded  a  first-<^ass  certificate,  and 
the  honour  has  not  this  year  been  bestowed  on  a  flower  more 
rich  in  colour  and  more  distinct — so  distinct  that  it  was  con- 
sidered by  some  of  its  admirers  as  a  species  :  it  is,  however, 
probably  a  variety  of  the  old  crimson  fertile-rayed  Dahlia 
superfina.  In  every  point  it  is  an  improvement  on  D.  super- 
fiua,  which  has  long  pointed  petals  that  do  not  overlap ;  the 
variety  Paragon  has  smooth  ronnded  petals,  which,  besides 
overlapping,  have  a  jdight  but  elegant  reflex,  ccoitribatiDg 


greatly  to  tlie  refinement  of  the  flower.  Ttte  cdonr,  too,  is 
intensely  rich — a  glowing  velvety  maroon,  each  petal  having 
further  a  well-defined  narrow  margin  of  reddish  claret.  The 
petals  ape  also  of  good  Bubstance,  and  the  flower  ia  perfectly 
round  like  a  Zinnia.  The  yellow  and  scarlet  varieties  noticed 
also  possess  the  same  ezceUence  of  form,  and  are  singularly 
clear  in  colour.  The  accompanying  figure  of  Paragon  showa 
the  form  of  those  single  Duilias  and  bow  much  they  are  in 
advance  of  the  stany  single  flowers  of  our  forefathers. 

The  planta  are  free  in  grovrth  and  floriferous,  and  are  emi- 
nently suited  for  forming  back  rows  in  boiders,  while  the 
flowers  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  vases.  Ice., 
tor  which  double  flowers  an    '      '  "  "  '         '      '  —'-■'- 

single  Dahlia  having  the  s 


m  heavy  and  formal.    A  white 
e  good  qnalitiea  of  form  and 
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substance  of  petals  as  the  varieties  now  alluded  to  would  be  a 
Taluable  acquisition.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  forthcoming ;  but  in  the  meantime  let  the  brilliant  trio 
referred  to  be  increased,  for  assuredly  they  are  worthy  of 
extensive  cultivation. 


CHELTENHAM  AND  COUNTY  OF  GLOUCESTER 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  autumn  and  final  Show  of  the  season  of  this  Society  took 
place  on  the  18th  inst.  at  the  Montpelier  Gardens,  Cheltenham  ; 
and  although  the  weather  in  the  morning  was  inauspicious,  before 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  at  two  o'clock  the  sky  cleared,  and 
s,  full  measure  of  autumn  sunshine  helped  to  set  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  yet  bright  green  tints  of  the  lawns  and  foliage  in  this 
pretty  and  well-kept  resort,  the  grounds  looking  almost  as  fresh  as 
m  early  summer.  It  has  seldom  been  my  fortune  to  visit  a  better, 
although  I  have  seen  many  larger  shows,  and  the  enormity  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  some  of  the  individual  exhibits,  especially 
In  the  vegetable  and  salad  departments,  were  far  in  excess  of  those 
usually  met  at  horticultural  shows  ;  and  if  the  exhibitors  do  not 
find  their  efforts  an  overtax  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  sight- 
seeing visitors  that  such  efforts  should  be  contracted,  for  the 
improved  effect  of  such  masses  over  many  small  collections  and 
specimens  is  undeniable.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  eventually  sound 
progress  in  horticulture  can  be  attained  or  even  advanced  by  the 
exhibition  of  baskets  of  salads  8  feet  high  by  6  feet  in  diameter  I 
Here  half  the  space  in  a  large  marquee  nad  to  be  devoted  to  four 
baskets  of  salaid ;  and  about  a  bushel  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  two 
dozen  large  heads  of  Celery,  twelve  fine  Broccoli,  seven  brace  of 
Cucumbers,  120  Tomatoes,  and  upwards  of  a  peck  of  Capsicums, 
each  constituted  a  dish  of  vegetables  ;  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Ac,  in 
proportion  !  In  former  years  I  have  seen  the  profusion  of  good 
thines  coming  from  the  Cheltenham  Jardins  Potagtrt*  but  the 
prodigious  masses  exhibited  on  this  occasion  show  that  the  spirit 
of  emulation  in  this  department  of  horticulture  has  lately  at 
Cheltenham  been  well  kept  alive  there.  It  may  be  that  ve^ta- 
rianism  is  getting  dominant  in  the  garden  town :  certain  it  is 
also  that  the  many  show^  and  good  fruiterers'  and  greengrocers' 
shops  in  the  place  exhibit  a  Califomian  profusion  of  fine  vege- 
tables, and  there  must  be,  what  I  am  looking  for,  some  good 
garden  land  in  the  locality.  The  question,  however,  is,  Will  not 
this  gigantic  scale  of  exhibiting  tend  to  bring  round  a  counter 
current  ?  and  is  it  not  frequently  one  of  the  ultimate  causes  of 
failure  of  horticultural  shows  and  the  good  they  are  intended  to 
promote  ?  It  is  only  those  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes  who 
know  the  extent  of  ground,  the  labour,  and  the  cost  of  producing 
such  collections  ;  and  I  have  known  an  enthusiastic  amateur  and 
exhibitor  decline  further  exhibiting  on  the  ground  that  his  gar- 
dener dug  up  an  acre  of  Potatoes  on  one  occasion  for  a  show  dish  I 
And  I  fancy  that  a  rood  of  well-cultivated  garden  ground  would 
not  suffice  for  the  origin  of  some  of  the  Cheltenham  exhibits. 

In  tent  No.  1,  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  nine 
dishes,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turk,  who  had  good  Early  Rose 
Potatoes,  Cucumbers,  Broccoli,  Tomatoes,  red  and  yellow  Capsi- 
cums, Brussels  Sprouts,  Turnips,  and  Intermediate  Carrots.  Mr. 
Holder  was  second,  having  good  Cucumbers^  Artichokes,  Parsnips, 
and  White  Stone  Turnips.  For  the  six  dishes,  Mr.  Arkell,  gar- 
dener to  A.  J.  Skinner,  Esq.,  whose  exhibit  was  even  larger  in 
quantity  and  as  good  in  quality  as  those  in  the  previous  class,  the 
collection  occupying  a  space  of  about  12  feet  by  8.  He  had 
Penn's  International  Potato,  fine ;  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  white 
Celerv,  red  and  yellow  Capsicums,  and  Intermediate  Carrots. 
Hr.  (>ump,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Surman,  Esq.,  was  second^  inclucdng 
in  his  lot  good  Peas,  Broccoli,  and  Tomatoes ;  and  Mr.  Reason, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Winterbotham,  Esq.,  was  third.  Peas  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Arkell  and  others,  the  best  being  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Omega,  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  Supreme.  For  the  collection  of  salad 
Messrs.  £.  Smith  &  Hon,  Cheltenham,  were  first  with  a  very  large 
and  varied  basket  quite  up  to  the  usual  Cheltenham  quality.  The 
second  and  third  prizes  went  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Smith  and  Mr.  Holder 
respectively.  They  had  rather  smaller  but  equally  good  col- 
lections. Very  fine  and  well-ripened  Giant  Rocca  Onions,  almost 
equal  to  the  best  Lisbon,  came  from  Mr.  Holder,  Mr.  Turk  having 
also  very  good  White  Spanish. 

Fruit  was  good  and  largely  shown.  The  first  prize  for  a  col- 
lection of  six  varieties  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  £.  Smith  &  Son, 
the  second  and  third  equally  to  Mr.  Moorman  and  Mr.  Green, 
the  latter  having  some  very  fine  Black  Alicante  Gxapes,  bunodies 
large,  finish  and  colour  good.  The  prize  oolleotions  ui  this  class 
are  given  for  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society.  For  the  col- 
lection of  four  varieties  Mr.  Mayo,  gardener  to  G.  Makgill,  Esq.. 
Cheltenham,  was  first,  having  recently-cut  and  old  Bowooa 
Muscat  Grapes  in  the  same  dish.  Good  Grapes  also  came  from 
Mr.  Hunt,  gardener  to  F.  Butt,  Esq.,  who  had  three  well-finished 
but  not  large  bunches  of  Black  Hamburehs^and  was  placed  first. 
For  the  single  dish  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to 
Alderman  Freeman,  was  first ;  and  tor  the  two  varieties  of  black, 


three  bunches  of  each,  Mr.  Green  was  first  with  large  and  well- 
coloured  Black  Alicante  and  good  Black  Hamburghs.  In  the 
class  for  two  varieties  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Moorman  was  first 
with  White  Syrian  and  a  distinct  white  Muscat  seedling,  the 
berries  being  large  and  almost  pear-shaped,  but  not  quite  ripe. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  good.  J.  L.  Anley,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
Green  having  Rivers'  Princess  of  Wales  Peach,  fine ;  J.  Gall, 
Esq.,  also  having  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine,  good.  Mr.  Mayo 
showed  an  Apple  called  Lord  Clyde,  of  the  Golden  Noble  type,  in 
oonjunction  wiUi  Bon  Chretien  Pear,  and  was  placed  first  in  the 
class  for  a  dish  of  each.  Some  pretty  specimens  of  Apple  Orange 
Pearmain  were  also  shown,  but  the  flavour  was  poor  and  pasty. 

Potatoes  were  not  so  good  as  usual  for  the  season.  In  the  open 
collection,  number  of  varieties,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  E.  Smith  &  Son,  who  had  a  large  collection  of  about  fifty 
varieties,  and  amongst  them  good  specimens  of  Gloucestershire 
Kidney,  McKinlay's  Pride,  Bountiful,  Webb's  Surprise,  King;  of 
Potatoes,  Dalmahoy,  large;  Early  Rose,  Climax,  and  a  variety 
called  Smith's  Seedling,  in  appearance  very  much  like  Scotch 
Blue,  but  the  collection  in  the  whole  was  irregular  and  badly 
matched.  Mr.  Barnes  was  second^  showing  a  less  number  of 
varieties  but  a  very  even  lot,  all  being  good  alike.  He  had  School- 
master, International,  Wheeler's  Safeguard,  Bountiful,  Royal 
Ashleaf ,  Scotch  Champion,  Snowflake,  Early  Don.  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock, Blanchard,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Bresee's  Prolific,  Model^  Red 
Emperor,  American  Breadfruit,  Early  Rose,  Imperial  Kidney, 
Giant  King,  Climax,  Queen  of  Flukes,  Late  Rose,  Manchester, 
and  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum,  of  which  Potato  I  hear  from  many 
quarters  marvellous  reports  as  to  its  good  quality  and  productive- 
ness. Mr.  Crump  was  third,  having  good  examples  of  William 
Earley,  Safeguard,  Peachblow,  Rivers's  Ashleaf.  Sutton's  Per- 
fection, FemA  Barly  Market,  Red-skin  Flourball,  and  Gloucester- 
shire Kidney. 

Tent  No.  2  was  in  a  blaze  with  the  most  brilliant,  best  grown, 
and  profuselv  bloomed  lot  of  Zonal  Geraniums  I  have  seen  for 
some  time,  ^ey  were  staged  very  effectively  on  a  low  platform 
about  1  foot  6  inches  high.  Each  plant  was  about  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  tout  efMtmbie  was  very  fine.  The  best  twelve  came 
from  Mr.  Rose,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Boulton,  who  had  Col.  Holden, 
very  good;  Be  Lesseps.  Acme,  La  Toumaise,  Madame  Werle, 
Dame  Hlanche,  Mrs.  William  Paul,  Master  Christine,  and  Peeress. 
Mr.  Cypher  was  second,  having  striking  specimens  of  Santley, 
Adelina  Patty,  and  Woman  in  White.  Mr.  A.  Mansfield  was 
third :  Comet,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  Mrs.  F.  Fenn,  Polly  King,  and  The 
Shah  being  tiiie  best. 

In  cut  flowers  good  autumn  Roses  were  shown.  A  fine  stand 
of  twelve  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses,  coming  from  Mr. 
Shaw  (it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  addresses  of  the  exhibitors 
were  rarely  given).  He  had  Marquise  de  Castellane  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  very  fine,  also  good  blooms  of  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  La  France,  Annie  Wood,  Gloire  de  Dijon^  and  Charles 
Lefebvre.  Mr.  Jackson,  Blakedown  Nurseries.  Kidderminster, 
was  second,  having  W.  Wilson  Saunders  fine,  and  nice  blooms  of 
Capitaine  Christy,  A.  Rigotard.  Paul  Neyron,  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amand,  and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Teas.  Mr.  Garraway, 
Bath,  was  third,  Mardcbal  Niel,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Catherine 
Mermet  (fine  and  shell-like),  and  Comtesse  d'Oxford  being  his 
best.  A  stand  of  twenty-four  v^  clean  and  magnificent  blooms 
of  Marshal  Niel  not  for  competition  also  came  from  Mr.  (xarra- 
way,  and  to  which  an  honorary  prize  was  awarded.  These 
appeared  auite  equfU  to  the  fine  blooms  usually  seen  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Shows  in  June. 

Dahlias  were  very  good,  the  finest  stands  coming  from  Mr. 
Jackson  of  Kidderminster^  who  was  first  both  for  the  twenty-four 
Show  and  twelve  Fancy.  It  may  be  of  service  to  growers  and 
amateurs  to  have  a  list  of  those  shown  by  this  successful  grower. 
His  twenty-four  Show  varieties  consisted  of  John  W.  Lord,  Henry 
Walton^  Herbert  Turner,  Admiration  (Keynes  1878),  Burgundy, 
Perfection  of  Primroses,  Charles  Leicester,  Acme  of  Perfection, 
Henry  Bond  (Keynes  1878,  a  distinct  mauve),  Empress  Maud, 
Vice-President,  Monarch,  Artiste,  John  Neville,  Criterion,  Mrs. 
John  Downie,  Thomas  Gk)odwin,  John  Bennett^  John  Standish, 
Royal  Purple,  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat,  J eanie  Grieve,  Leader,  and  Lady 
Herberc  Mr.  Jackson's  twelve  Fancies  were  George  Barnes, 
Hercules,  John  Lament,  Richard  Dean,  Heniy  Glasscock,  Re^- 
larity,  John  Saunders,  Letty  Coles,  Mrs.  &tunders,  Egyptian 
Prince,  Flora  Wyatt,  and  ianny  Bturt.  Mr.  Shaw  was  second 
for  the  twenty-four  Show,  having  very  fine  blooms  of  Woman  in 
Wbite  and  Herbert  White,  two  kSge  pure  whites :  Messrs.  Heath 
and  Son  being  third,  Lord  Derby  and  Charles  Backhouse  being 
very  brilliant  and  oonspionous  in  their  stand.  For  the  twelve 
Fancies  Mr.  Shaw  was  second,  and  Mr.  Barnes  third. 

Messrs.  Heath  were  awarded  an  honorary  prize  for  seedling 
Dahlia  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  bronzy  orange  of  good  form,  but 
as  shown  slightly  flat  in  the  centre :  more,  however,  will  probablv 
be  heard  of  this,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  an  advance.  Messrs.  Heath 
had  also  a  large  stand  of  a  new  white  bouquet  Dahlia,  Guiding 
Star. 

AstezB  were  remarkably  good,  and  foRned  a  great  oontmt  to 
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those  shown  at  Northampton.  Mr.  J.  Walters,  who  has  latterlj 
taken  a  leading  position  with  this  flower,  was  first  for  twenty-four 
French,  and  he  has  rarely  been  in  better  form.  Messrs.  Heath 
were  second  and  Messrs.  Garraway  third,  all  showing  well.  For 
twenty-four  Grerman  Quilled  Mr.  Walters  was  again  first  with  the 
ffood  old  Globe  sort,  and  had  some  ver]^  distinct  yarieties  j  Mr. 
Garraway  was  second,  and  Mr.  Crump  third. 

For  table  decorations  Mr.  A.  Mansfield,  gardener  to  W.  Fletcher, 
EsQy  was  first,  E.  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  second,  and  Mr.  Smith,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  General  Ticknill,  third.  A  very  beautiful  bouquet  from 
Miss  Cypher  was  awarded  first,  Mr.  Jackson  being  second,  and 
Hr.  Mayo  third. 

Ill  the  lar^  plant  tent  a  complete  hedge  of  Fuchsias  was  formed 
down  each  side,  most  of  the  plants  being  from  4  to  6  feet  high 
and  well  grown  in  the  West  of  England  st^le.  For  six  varieties 
Mrs.  Ticknill  was  first,  and  for  four  varieties  Mr.  Mayo.  By  far 
the  best  habit  and  most  floriferous  of  the  darks  was  Rhoderick 
Dhu,  somewhat  after  the  Souvenir  de  Chiswick  style.  The  best 
light-sepalled  varieties  were  Bose  of  Castile,  Wiltshire  Lass,  Alez- 
andrina,  Lustre,  and  Evening  Star.  White  Perfection,  although 
neither  a  large  nor  a  perfect  flower,  is  very  distinct  and  floriferous 
as  a  white-corolla  variety. 

Li  Ferns  and  Mosses  some  very  fine  specimens  were  shown. 
Mr.  Hamlett,  gardener  to  £.  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Cypher  second ;  and  for  twenty-four  British  Ferns  Mr.  Hamlett 
was  again  first,  having  unusually  large  and  well-grown  plants, 
several  of  the  specimens  being  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  and  in 
effect  equalling  the  exotic  species.  The  most  striking  were  Polv- 
stichum  angulare  proliferum  and  P.  angulare  Pateyi,  Osmunda 
re^is  cristata,  Scolopendrlum  ramosum,  and  Lastrea  Filiz-mas 
cnstata  angustata,  very  curious  and  distinct. 

Lastly,  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  for  which  Cheltenham 
has  notably  for  some  time  past  been  an  important  centre,  were, 
as  it  would  be  anticipated,  remarkably  fine,  and  larger,  cnoicer, 
and  better-grown  plants  are  rarely  met  with  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton and  Begent's  JPark  exhibitions  than  those  exhibited  on  this 
occasion  by  Messrs.  Cypher,  Pilgrim.  Heath,  and  others.  For  the 
collection  of  eight  Mr.  Cypher  was  nrst,  ana  it  is  marvellous  how 
little  his  plants,  which  for  weeks  past  must  have  been  so  fre- 
quently on  the  move  and  Wfe  been  almost  half  the  time  in  the 
dark,  apx>ear  to  show  the  tfnot  of  their  travel.  Mr.  Pilgrim  was 
■econd  with  large  plants^  little  if  in  any  way  inferior.  For  the 
ooUection  of  four  varieties  Messrs.  Heath  were  first,  and  Mr. 
BUnner,  gardener  to  £.  Armitage,  Esq.,  seoond. 

In  the  class  for  thirty  plants  ^ouped  for  effect  a  largo  si^ace 
was  well  occupied  by  Mr.  Pilgrim,  who  was  first ;  and  bv  Mr. 
QjTpher  and  Messrs.  Heath,*  who  were  respectively  second  and 
third.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Turk's  Cap  Melocactus  from 
J.  Bobertson,  Esq.,  attracted  attention,  and  there  were  many 
other  interesting  points  in  the  Show,  but  lime  prevented  my 
further  encroaching  upon  your  space. 

The  annual  public  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening  at  the 
Plough  Hotel  under  the  presidency  of  W.  N.  Skillicome,  Esq.,  and 
this  year  the  occasion  was  improved  upon  by  the  presentation  to 
Mr.  H.  J.  Cochrane  of  the  Cheltenham  ChroniU,  the  worUiy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  of  a  very  handsome  illnminated  testimonial 
on  vellnm,  with  a  gold  watch  and  appendages  of  the  Talue  of 
sixty  guineas,  from  a  lar^e  number  of  horticultural  and  other 
friends,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  as  Seoretary  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Not  a  little  of  the 
success  and  prospenty  which  the  Cheltenham  exhibitions  have 
attained  is  due  to  Mr.  Oochrane's  exertions.  May  he  long  yet  con- 
tinue to  promote  the'horticultural  interests  of  the  town  and  county. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  these  shows  few  beyond  subscribers 
and  the  elite  of  the  neighbourhood  are  enabled,  in  consequenoe  of 
the  restrictive  prices  of  admission,  to  appreciate  such  really  good 
■pedmens  of  horticultural  skill.  If  the  Show  were  opened  at  one 
ordock,  or  even  earlier,  as  is  done  in  some  places,  the  subscribers 
would  probably  be  as  well  pleased  with  an  earlier  view,  and  in  the 
evening  with  a  low  admission  fee  the  masses  from  the  two  large 
towns  of  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  would  most  likely  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  even  in  a  financial  way,  as  well  as  its 
means  for  good  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view.— T.  Laxton, 
Be€[ford.  ' 

AUTUMN  BOSES  AT  WALTHAM  CBOSS. 

It  is  a  little  ^difficnlt  to  take  notes  of  Boses  in  a  heavy 
thunderstorm,  whilst  you  hold  an  umbrella  in  one  band  and  a 
notebook  in  the  other,  and  all  the  time  the  rain  is  soaking  you 
to  the  skin ;  but  such  was  my  fate  on  August  30th,  and  if 
these  notes  are  found  to  be  less  copious  or  less  satig&ctoiy 
than  those  on  other  nurseries  I  hope  your  readers  will  consider 
the  cause  and  be  merciful  in  their  judgment. 

This  was  my  first  visit  to  Mr.  William  Paul's  nursery,  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  the  last.  In  fact  I  would  rather  not  count 
it  as  a  visit  at  all,  as  I  was  so  very  uncomfortable  and  so  soaked 
with  rain  that  I  could  not  call  on  Mr.  Paul  himself,  but  had 
to  hurry  back  to  town. 


The  nursery  is  approached  from  the  platform  of  the  railway 
by  a  very  pretty  walk.  On  each  side  are  planted  Boses,  dwar& 
in  a  bed  to  the  left  and  standards  to  the  right.  After  following 
the  railway  fence  for  50  or  60  yards  you  come  to  the  nursery. 
This  is  a  very  extensive  one,  but  almost  on  a  dead  level,  so 
that  you  cannot  appreciate  its  size  all  at  once.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  ground  struck  me  as  being  particularly  good. 

From  the  walk  which  bordered  the  railway  broad  grass  paths 
branched  off,  which  led  right  through  the  nursery.  These 
were  kept  close  shorn  by  the  machine  and  looked  well.  On 
each  side  the  paths  were  wide  beds  containing  about  twenty 
dwarf  Boses  of  the  same  variety,  and  at  the  back  of  these  were 
standard  Hollies  at  rRgular  intervals ;  behind  these  were  in 
one  case  fruit  trees,  in  another  Conifers,  and  further  up  in  the 
nursery  great  collections  of  Boses  and  Hose  stocks  of  all  sorts* 
There  were  a  very  fine  lot  of  blooms  in  spite  of  the  weather^ 
more  especially  on  the  dwarfs.  All  the  varieties  I  noticed 
elsewhere  as  being  good  autumn  bloomers  were  here  weU 
represented.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  seedlings  on 
account  of  the  weather,  but  I  know  Mr.  Paul  has  many  very 
promising  ones. 

Of  the  autumnal  bloomers,  here  as  at  Cheshunt  the  Teas 
were  the  best ;  next  to  them  came  the  Bourbons.  These  two 
varieties  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to  amateurs  as 
autumnal  bloomers.  1  cannot  imagine  anything  looking  better 
than  would  a  long  bed  of  Bourbons.  A  very  good  selection 
would  be  the  following,  and  anyone  can  verify  the  truth  of 
what  I  say  by  taking  a  return  ticket  to  Waltham — ^Mod^e  de 
Perfection,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Baron  Gonella,  Bourbon  Queen,, 
and  Souvenir  de  Matmaison.  In  another  bed  I  would  plant  Tea» 
and  Noisettes,  consisting  of  the  following — Bubens,  Niphetos^ 
Marie  Yan  Houtte,  Ma&me  Berard,  Louise  de  Savoie,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Celine  Forestier,  Madame  Falcot,  Safrano,  Tri- 
ompbe  de  Bennes,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami :  all  these  are 
exceedingly  free  bloomers  now. 

Of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  best  bloomers  as  seen  at  this  lai^e 
nursery  are  :  Whites  and  blush — Madame  Bothschild,  Capitaine 
Christy,  Boule  de  Neige,  and  Mrs.  Bellenden  Ker  ;  rose 
shades — Paul  Neyron,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Edouard  Morren,  Hip- 
polyte  Jamain,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Marie  Baumann  ;  dark — 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Fisher  Holmes^ 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Annie  Wood,  Pierre  Netting,  and  GamUle 
de  Bohan. 

I  think  I  have  not  seen  this  year  such  lovely  blooms  of  my 
great  favourite  Marie  Van  Houtte  as  I  saw  at  Waltham.  All 
the  Teas,  however,  were  doing  very  well.  B£r.  William  Paul 
never  exhibits  for  competition.  He  grows  very  largely,  and 
has  now  a  stock  of  500,000  plants  for  sale,  but  he  does  not  care 
to  undertake  the  labour  ana  trouble  of  exhibiting  at  our  great 
contests.  His  name  is  so  well  known  that  he  can  always  sell 
his  plants  without  exhibiting,  but  at  rare  intervals  he  has  a 
show  of  his  own  which  a  little  astonishes  the  rosarians.  At 
the  Boyal  Botanic,  for  instance,  he  once  clothed  a  bank  with 
cut  blooms  set  in  moss  after  the  French  style,  and  at  the 
Crystiil  Palace  and  other  places  in  the  spring  of  the  year  he 
has  made  wonderful  displays  with  his  Boses  in  pots.  Hi» 
place  is  a  most  convenient  one  to  get  at,  and  if  the  weather 
ever  does  take  up  I  should  advise  my  brethren  who  wish  to 
see  autumnal  Boses  to  pay  Mr.  Paul  an  early  visit. — ^Wtli> 
Savage.  

SUTTON  &  SONS,  BEADING. 

No  one  can  approach  Beading  by  either  of  the  iron  roads 
from  London  without  seeing  something  of  "  Suttons,  Seeds- 
men." Acres  of  Cabbages,  plantations  of  Potatoes,  mountains 
of  manure,  relieved  with  Pampas  Grass  avenues,  all  proclaim 
the  region  of  the  great  seedsmen  no  less  than  the  notice  boards ; 
while  in  the  good  towTi  itself  those  mythological  monsters  which 
have  been  fighting  for  the  crown  all  these  years,  and  are  as  far 
as  ever  from  settling  which  is  to  have  it,  surmounted  on  the  mag- 
gnificent  buildings  in  the  market-place  indicate  head  quarters. 

Sutton  is  a  name  known  widely  for  good  at  Beading.    I  am 

almost  tempted,  when  I  look  round  and  see  that  coffee  palace 

with  its  splendid  hall  appropriated  to  religions  meetings,  or 

hear  of  fre^  charities,  to  repeat  Mr.  Pope^s  inquiry — 

*  Who  htmg  with  woods  yofn  motmtain's  sultry  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rook  who  bade  the  waten  flow  9 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  7 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
Who  tanght  the  hearen-dlrected  spire  to  rise  ? 
<  The  Man  of  Roas,'  each  lisping  babe  npUes." 

But  1  believe  happy  Beading  has  more  than  one  Man  of  Boss. 
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Certainly  the  devout  dedicating  of  a  fixed  portion  of  income 
has  brought  with  it  an  increased  portion  of  income  to  dedicate. 
But  mj  mission  at  Reading  was  to  see  Messrs.  Suttons*  Roses ; 
and  here  I  am  in  the  position  of  Canning's  needy  knife-grinder. 
Story,  Mr.  Editor  I  1  have  none  to  tell  you.  It  is  much  like 
that  second  chapter  of  the  History  of  Iceland.  "  On  the  snakes 
of  Iceland/'  "  There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland."  Alas  I  there 
are  now  no  Roses  at  Buttons'  except  a  choice  few  upon  Manetti 
and  seedling  Briar,  just  to  show  how  well  they  once  were  and 
might  be  grown.  Seed-saving  and  seed-selecting  now  prevail. 
The  Roses  are  gone,  the  fruit  trees  are  going,  the  glass  has 
"been  annexed  for  series  after  series  of  serials.  About  forty 
licres  are  under  cultivation  in  the  approach  to  Reading,  and 
some  eight  acres  more  at  the  London  Road  gardens,  and  in 
each  seed-selecting  reigns  supreme. 

The  courteous  and  highly  intelligent  foreman  Mr.  Martin 
did  his  best  to  console  me,  inwardly  scandalised,  I  am  sure,  by 
my  ignorance  and  indifference,  as  he  showed  me  what  had 
replaced  the  Roses — ^beds  of  the  most  unblushing  and  aggra- 
vating Dahlias,  amazing  Asters,  huge  Hollyhocks,  and  other 
heartlesB  supplantcrs  of  the  choice  standards  of  better  days. 
In  one  place,  however,  he  did  fix  my  attention,  and  that  was 
in  the  splendid  house  of  Cyclamens,  these  being  at  the  present 
the  reigning  beauties  of  the  nursery.  Great  attention  has  been 
given  of  late  here  to  hybridising,  special  brushes  being  used 
for  special  sorts  of  pollen,  all  the  finest  seedlings  being  selected 
and  set  aside  for  breeding  from,  and  the  results  ^ow  already 
a  great  stride  forward  in  excellence.  These  charming  three- 
months-in-flower  denizens  of  the  greenhouse  are  attaining  here 
an  excellence  I  never  saw  equalled.  The  variety  of  1^  at- 
tained appears  yet  more  remarkable.  In  the  persicum  house 
there  were  several  that  might  be  called  maculatum,  but  in  the 
house  of  the  gpant  species  these  were  really  gigantic,  leaves 
of  wonderful  sue  and  most  beautifully  variegat^  I  antici- 
pate a  great  deiaand  as  these  come  into  commerce. — ^A.  C. 

TRAPPING  WASPS. 

Wasps  are  very  numerous  this  season.  Many  of  our  Peaches 
Plums,  kc^  on  the  open  walls  were  destroyed  by  them.  Where 
there  is  much  fruit  to  tempt  them  on  open  walls  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  induce  them  to  enter  any  trap.  I  find  the  best  way  is 
to  allow  them  to  congregate  in  the  insiae  of  the  fruity  and  then 
go  round  the  wall  with  a  pair  al  gloves  on  and  firmly  pieas 
all  those  fruits  that  are  filled  with  wasps,  so  as  to  kill  them. 
When  allowed  to  eat  one  fruit  they  generally  prefer  this  to 
beginning  on  another,  and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  a  crowd 
of  them  will  eat  the  centre  out  of  any  fruit  and  leave  nothing 
but  the  skin ;  but  it  is  just  before  the  inside  has  been  entirely 
cleaned  out  that  is  the  time  to  kill  them.  Sometimes  thirty 
and  forty  may  be  found  inside  at  a  time,  and  to  kill  this 
number  is  worth  losing  a  few  fruit. 

The  vineries  have  also  been  a  &vourite  resort  of  these  pests. 
Although  all;:kinds  of  netting  may  be  put  over  the  ventilators 
they  generally  find  their  way  inside  by  some  small  hole  or 
other.  The  plan  of  hanging  up  bottles  filled  with  sour  beer 
is  not  such  a  good  one  as  having  some  jam  mugs  set  here  and 
there  with  a  little  jam  in  the  bottom  of  them  made  into  syrup 
with  water.  They  go  to  feed  on  tins  and  drop  into  it  by  the 
dozen. 

Last  year  a  story  appeared  in  some  of  the  gardening  papers 
that  wasps  would  not  live  in  a  house  where  TomstodB  were 
growing.  We  have  Tomatoes  surrounding  the  ventilators,  and 
the  wasps  came  through  amongst  the  leaves  to  reach  the 
Grapes.  Wherever  there  is  a  littie  space  at  the  bottom  of  the 
walls  it  is  filled  up  with  Tomatoes,  and  some  of  their  leaves  are 
touching  the  fruit,  yet  the  wasps  attack  them  the  same  as  if 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  there.— A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Ws  regret  to  find  by  a  circular  that  has  been  issued  by 
the  Local  Committee  of  the  late  Hobticultubal  Show  held 
AT  Pbbston  that  there  is  a  large  deficit  of  nearly  £1500  after 
paying  all  expenses.  This  deficiency  is  attributed  by  the 
Crommittee  to  *'the  wet  weather  of  the  first  two  days,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  that  time  in  Black- 
pool on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Gardens." 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  appeal  issued  by  the  Committee  to 
the  town  and  county  will  meet  with  the  response  it  deserves, 
and  that  the  town  and  Lancashire  will  not  idlow  it  to  be  said 
that  the  first  failure  Of  the  provincial  shows  took  place  in 
*  proud  Preston." 


Mb.  Ioouldkn  and  another  correspondent  recently 

alluded  to  ANTS  AS  insect  destbotebs.  Testimony  of  the 
same  nature  now  comes  from  the  land  of  Olives.  L' Italia 
AffHcflla,  in  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  says 
that  the  cultivators  of  Mantua  are  in  the  habit  of  forming  a 
colony  of  ants  every  spring  time  at  the  foot  of  each  Olive  tree, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  tree  will  remain  untouched  by  any 
other  insects.  The  general  opinion  is  that  ants  are  enemies  to 
fruit  trees,  but  in  &tzeburgh  it  has  long  since  been  proved 

that  ants  destroy  larvae  and  chrysalides,  and  that  they  only 
touch  such  fruit  as  has  been  picked  by  the  birds. 

Undeb  the  heading  of  "a  novelty  indeed"  the  Hwal 

Ncn  Yorker  prints  the  following  relative  to  a  blue  Gladiolus. 
"  We  were  asked  by  a  friend  one  day  last  week  to  call  at  the 
sale-rooms  of  Young  k  Elliott,  of  this  city,  to  see  a  blue  seed- 
ling Gladiolus.  It  was  among  an  extensive  collection  of  seed- 
lings of  this  beautiful  fiower  raised  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  of 
Queens,  L.I.  Seeing  that  our  friend  was  in  earnest,  which  we 
doubted  at  first  almost  the  same  as  if  he  had  spoken  of  a  blue 
Rose,  we  hastened  to  the  place  of  exhibition.  The  individual 
fiowers  of  the  spike  were  rather  large  and  well  opened,  and 
the  colour  of  all  the  petals  except  the  lower  ones  was  a  uniform 
greyish-blue  or  lavender,  without  streak  or  blotch.  The  lower 
ones  were  marked  with  a  tongue  of  a  deeper  colour — a  deep 
blue  inclining  to  violet  The  upper  part  of  the  spike  alone 
was  exhibited ;  the  fiowers  of  tne  other  half,  left  upon  the 
fiowering  stalk,  had  been  poUenated  in  the  hopes  of  securing 
seeds."  What  do  the  Messrs.  Kelway  think  of  this  *'  pollenated  " 
novelty  7 

Mb.  H.  J.  Elwu,  F.L.S.,  in  his  splendid  Monograph 

on  the  Lily  genus,  notices  as  a  curious  net  ''that  all  the 
Ahebican  Lilies,  though  varying  remarkably  among  them- 
selves, differ  entirely  in  their  bulb  structure  from  those  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  same  peculiarity  is  noticeable 
among  the  American  species  of  Fritillaria  (Crown  Imperials), 
which,  as  far  as  we  know  them,  have  bulbs  of  small  wnite  and 
granular  scales  loosely  attached  to  a  solid  central  axis,  from 
which  the  stem  springs.  Of  all  the  Old  World  Lilies  and 
Fritillarias  only  two  (Juilium  arenaoeum  and  Fritillaria  kam- 
Bchatkensis)  resemble  their  American  congeners  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  bulbs,  and  both  of  these  are  restricted  in  their 
geographical  limits  to  the  shores  of  north-eastern  Asia,  which 
have  many  affinities,  both  botanical  and  zoological,  with  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  ibnerica." 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDBN. 

Choose  a  dry  day  for  giving  the  earliest  crops  of  Celery  a  final 
earthing-up,  well  batting  the  sides  of  the  banks  of  soil  so  as  to 
exclude  ram  as  much  as  possible.  The  work  is  much  facilitated  by 
tying  the  stalks  together  with  matting  just  below  the  leaves,  and 
not  too  tightly,  or,  what  is  better,  use  the  '*  WorUe^r  collar."  In 
heavy  wet  soil  sawdust  is  a  ^ood  material  for  earthing  with,  and 
ashes  also  are  good  and  not  liked  bv  either  worms  or  slugs.  The 
best  material  ox  all  is  cocoa-nut  refuse,  and  is  a  capital  dressing 
for  heavy  soiL  The  main  and  late  crops  should  only  have  a 
moderate  earthing  as  yet,  a  little  soil  placed  around  the  base  of 
the  stalks  doing  much  to  prevent  injury  from  winds.  See  to  the 
tying-up  of  Cos  Lettnoe  and  Endive  in  favourable  weather^  com- 
pleting the  planting  of  the  latest  crops  in  pits  or  frames  without 
delay.  Have  in  roMtiness  9Jlj  spare  lights  or  covers  for  placing 
over  Lettuces  or  Endives  coming  on  for  use  in  case  of  sudden 
frosts.  Cauliflowers  coming  in  snould  have  a  few  of  the  outer 
leaves  broken  over  the  heads  to  keep  them  in  good  colour,  and  as 
protection  from  heavy  rains  and  sudden  frosts.  French  Beans  are 
often  destroyed  by  a  single  night's  frost,  which  mav  often  be  nee* 
vented  by  having  at  hand  some  protecting  material  to  ward  off  if 
necessary  the  e-nl  effects  of  one  or  two  cold  nights,  thereby  pro- 
longing their  bearing  probably  for  some  weeks  longer.  This  crop, 
however,  often  suffers  as  much  from  prolonged  cold  and  wet  as 
anything  else ;  therefore  cover  wherever  practicable  with  a  ground 
vinery,  admitting  air  liberally,  throwing  mats  over  the  lights  in 
case  or  frost.  Parsley  in  frames,  or  that  in  an  open  vet  sheltered 
situation  intended  to  be  covered  with  frames,  should  now  have 
the  shelter  of  glass  when  necessary,  removing  all  vellow  or  de- 
cayed leaves,  and  if  the  plants  are  at  all  crowded  tnin  them  well 
out  Some  charcoal  broxen  up  rather  smaU  and  sprinkled  over 
the  surfiice  will  be  beneficial  in  arresting  damp  and  mildew.  The 
lights  should  remain  off  during  all  mud  weather,  and  if  it  he 
necessary  to  employ  them  on  account  of  frost  at  niffht  remove 
them  in  the  dajftime.  If  no  frames  are  available  taxe  up  some 
of  the  strongest  spring-sown  plants,  planting  them  in  deep  boxes 
or  pots,  standing  m  a  shady  position  for  a  few  days,  subsequent^ 
removing  them  to  a  sheltered  situation,  and  eventually  placing 
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them  in  a  Tinery  from  which  the  Grapea  are  cut,  for  affording  a 
supply  in  seyere  weather.  Some  of  the  August-sown  Chervil, 
carfuUy  lifted  and  planted  in  boxes  or  pots  and  treated  similarly 
to  the  Parsley,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  winter.  Prick  into 
handlights  Cauliflower  plants  from  the  August  sowing  so  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  selecting  the  strongest.  The  situation 
should  be  a  warm  but  open  one,  and  if  the  soil  be  light  take  out 
a  spade  deep  and  replace  it  with  rather  strong  turfy  loam  to 
insure  sturdy  growth.  The  plants  must  have  full  exposure,  em- 
ploying the  lights  only  in  case  of  frost.  The  smaller  plants  prick 
out  in  cold  frames  during  the  second  week  in  October.  Sow 
Radishes  upon  a  warm  border. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — ^Late  Grapes  ought  now  to  be  fully  ripe  j  if,  however, 
they  are  not  apply  fire  heat  until  they  are  thoroughly  ripened, 
there  being  more  to  fear  from  having  them  immature  than  over- 
ripe. Thin-skinned  kinds  of  Grapes,  as  Hamburghs,  will  require 
frequent  looking  over  for  the  removal  of  decayed  berries.  Damp 
being  the  cause  of  this  evil  expel  it,  or  what  is  better  prevent  it 
by  fire  heat  in  the  daytime  with  free  ventilation,  turning  the 
heat  on  in  the  Morning  and  off  again  in  the  afternoon,  as  a  too 
warm  atmosphere  at  night  is  undesirable.  Vines  that  ripened 
the  fruit  at  midsummer  and  afterwards  will  now  probably  have 
all  or  nearly  all  the  fruit  cut.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
condition  oi  the  wood  as  to  ripeness,  turn  on  the  heat  by  day 
with  abundant  ventilation  and  off  at  night,  not,  however,  re- 
ducing the  ventilation.  This  will  induce  the  Vines  to  ripen-off 
kindly,  lateral  growths  being  kept  well  pinched.  Young  or  this 
year's  planted  Vines  allowed  to  ramble  will  have  formed  strong 
canes  and  may  have  a  part  of  the  surplus  growths  removed,  being 
careful  not  to  damage  the  principal  leaves — t.e.,  those  at  the  base 
of  the  buds  on  the  main  rods,  maintaining  a  warm  dry  atmosphere 
freely  ventilated  until  the  wood  is  brown  and  hard,  then  allow 
the  vines  to  go  to  rest.  Vines  in  pots  other  than  those  intended 
fox  very  early  fordng  should  now  have  the  wood  brown  and  hard, 
and  be  placed  against  the  south  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  but  it  is 
not  desirable  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  deluged  with  heavy  rains. 
Lay  the  pots  on  their  sides,  or  cover  them  with  some  material  to 
throw  <m  the  wet. 

Peaohet  and  Nectarines. — ^The  second  early  house  will  have  the 
trees  in  an  advanced  state,  the  foliage  turning  yellow  and  falling. 
The  border,  if  the  roof  lights  are  not  moveable  and  have  not  been 
removed,  mast  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  but  should  be 
kept  in  a  moist  state.  Syringing  should  be  discontinued,  but  in 
the  later  houses  with  the  foliage  still  fresh  an  occasional  syring- 
ing will  be  necessary  to  free  it  of  red  spider.  When  the  fruit  is 
all  gathered  from  the  trees  in  the  late  houses  the  shoots  should  be 
thinned  out  where  overcrowded,  as  well  as  those  which  have  borne 
fruit,  cutting  them  out  to  a  successional  shoot  at  the  base.  It  will 
be  desirable  to  turn  the  heat  on  by  day  if  the  wood  be  at  all  un- 
ripe, admitting  air  freely,  but  tummg  the  heat  off  at  night.  The 
borders  must  not  be  neglected  for  water,  as  lack  of  that  element 
would  only  tend  to  premature  ripening  and  immature  buds.  In 
the  latest  houses  of  all,  which  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  they 
deserve, the  late  kinds  will  be  ripening  or  npe,  and  will  be  mucn 
better  flavoured  than  that  grown  against  open  walls.  In  the  case 
of  dull  cold  weather  a  little  fire  heat  will  be  necessary  to  ripen 
them  thoroughly  and  afterwards  to  harden  the  wood,  accompanied 
with  abundance  of  air.  Late  Admirable,  Stirbng  Castle,  Walbur- 
ton  Admirable,  Rackmackers,  and  Mr.  Rivers's  seedlings — Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Sea  Eagle,  Lord  Palmerston,  Radclyffe,  Golden 
"EiAgle,  and  Ospr^,  to  which  must  be  added  the  Saiwey^  are  all 
fine  late  sorts.  Desse  Tardive,  though  a  good  late  Peach,  is  super- 
seded by  Radclyffe.  These  October  Peaches  are  very  valuable, 
the  Salwey  often  not  being  ripe  until  late  in  the  month. 

Peach  Trees  in  pets,  which  are  desirable  for  affording  very  early 
fruit,  should  be  repotted  if  it  be  required  without  further  delay : 
but  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  this  unless  the  trees  have  been  forced 
for  some  years,  and  have  grown  in.  size  disproportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  pots.  The  roots  should  be  disentangled  around  the  sides  of 
the  ball  with  an  iron  prong  or  fork,  the  drainage  removed,  and 
the  surface  soil  picked  out  amongst  the  roots.  If  larger  pots 
are  required  do  not  give  a  large  shift,  in  no  case  larger  than  to 
admit  of  an  inch  or  two  of  fresh  soil  around  the  reduced  ball.  In 
man^  cases  the  trees  may  be  returned  to  the  same  size  of  i)Ot. 
Provide  efficient  but  not  exoessive  drainage ;  ram  the  compost 
(turfy  loam  laid  up  for  two  or  three  months)  to  reduce  the  grass 
chopped  up  moderately  small,  adding  a  tenth  part  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  and  a  fifteenth  part  of  half-inch  bones,  all  well  incor- 
porated I  this  should  be  pressed  very  firmly  around  the  ball,  leav- 
ing about  an  inch  clear  space  for  holding  water.  A  good  watering 
should  then  be  g^ven,  the  pots  stood  upon  a  hard  &ttom  imper- 
vious t9  worms,  placing  ashes  around  the  pots  to  their  rim,  and 
cover  the  surfSrCe  of  the  pots  8  inches  deep  with  litter  or  cocoa 
refuse.  The  situation  should  be  an  open  but  sheltered  one,  where 
they  may  remain  until  required  for  forcing.  Trees  only  a  year  or 
two  in  pots  will  not  require  potting  or  interfering  with  at  the 
roots,  but  should  be  stood  outside,  plunged  as  advised  for  those 
repotted  after  removing  the  old  sunace  dressings,  and  applying 
a  little  fresh  soil  just  to  cover  the  roots.    Some  of  the  best  for 


this  purpose  are  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Alfred,  Hales'  Early, 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Merlin,  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mfgnonne, 
Violette  Hative,  and  Noblesse.  Of  Nectarines  Lord  Napier,  Stan- 
wick  Elruge,  Elruge,  and  Violette  Hfttive. 

Melons. — Be  careful  in  the  application  of  water ;  but  the  last 
batch  with  the  fruit  swelling  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at 
the  roots,  keeping  up  moderate  moisture  by  damping  every  morning 
and  at  closing  time,  earthing  up  the  plants  as  required,  removing 
all  supoifluons  growths  as  they  appear,  maintaining  a  temperature 
of  70°  to  06°  at  night,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  up  to  86°  or  90**  with  sun, 
keeping  the  bottom  heat  at  about  80°.  Fruit  ripening  will  be  the 
better  of  a  little  extra  fire  heat  and  a  little  air  constantly  ;  a  dry 
state  of  the  roots,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  flag, 
accelerates  the  ripening  process.  In  dung-heated  pits  and  frames 
no  water  will  be  required  after  this  ;  keep  the  frames  well  lined, 
admitting  a  little  air  constantly,  which  with  the  fruit  raised  well 
above  the  surface  of  the  bed  will  do  much  to  impart  flavour.  Any 
fruit  it  is  wished  to  keep  for  a  time  should  be  cut  when  changing 
with  a  good  portion  of  stem  and  be  kept  in  a  dry  airy  room,  or  if 
wanted  ripe  at  once  they  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  air^r  house  in 
the  full  sun,  and  they  npen  better  than  in  frames  or  pits  devoid 
of  artificial  warmth. 

Cuctimbers. — The  autumn  fruiters  must  have  careful  attention, 
affording  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  removing  superfluous 
male  blossoms  and  tendrils,  avoiding  overcropping,  and  not  allow- 
ing the  fruit  to  hang  too  long.  The  syringe  should  only  be  em- 
ployed at  closing  time  on  bright  afternoons.  Earth-up  the  roots 
as  the  plants  advance  in  growth  from  time  to  time.  Pinch-out 
the  growing  point  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  g^ing  over 
the  plants  at  least  once  a  week  for  that  purpose,  retaining  no 
more  foliage  than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  light.  All  waterings 
must  be  given  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  roots.  Pot 
off  the  winter  fruiters  directly  they  are  larg^  enough  to  be 
handled,  plunging  the  pots  in  bottom  heai  iHtil  the  plants  are 
established,  then  raise  them  near  the  glaH,  maintaining  a  tempe- 
rature of  70^  at  night.  76°  by  d^,  w4l|i  an  advance  from  sun 
heat  of  10^  to  16°.  Tne  fermenting  laaterials,  if  such  are  used 
for  bottom  heat,  must  be  in  preparatlsn  for  the  formation  of 
the  beds  for  this  batch  in  due  time.  For  producing  a  good  supply 
of  fruit  in  late  January  or  early  February  seed  should  be  sown  at 
the  beginning  of  next  month.  Plants  in  dune^heAted  frames  or 
pits  must  have  the  linings  renewed  as  required,  the  foliage  kept 
rather  thin,  the  Vines  well  stopped,  and  no  more  water  should  be 
given  than  to  secure  healthy  moisture  for  the  roots,  placing  mats 
over  the  lights  on  cold  nights. 

PLANT  H0U8BS. 

iS^ow.^-Amaryllises  like  a  long  season  of  rest,  both  the  decidu- 
ous and  evergreen  or  Hippeastrum  section ;  and  though  the  former 
lose  their  leaves  it  is  undesirable  to  gradually  dry  them  off,  it 
being  as  injurious  to  them  to  be  allowed  to  become  dust-dry  as  to 
those  that  retain  the  foliage  in  winter.  The  latter  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  so  dry  when  at  rest  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to 
flag,  or  they  will  soon  perish,  dryness  at  the  roots  of  either  de- 
scription of  plants  materially  weakening  the  bulbs.  They  should 
be  kept  on  shelves  with  the  soil  moderately  moist.  Uroeolina 
auiea  will  be  throwing  up  for  bloom  and  must  be  kept  moist,  for 
though  it  blooms  before  the  leaves  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  b^me  dry.  The  late  Achimenee  and  Gloxinias  should  have 
positions  near  the  glass  and  not  overwatered,  yet  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  or  the  flowers  will  be  short-lived.  Any  that  are 
becoming  shabby  should  be  placed  in  light  situations  and  dry. 
with  a  little  water  occasionally  until  the  tops  i^o  off.  Gesneras  oi 
the  zebrina  section  and  Tydseas  should  have  light  airy  situations, 
a  rather  warm  temperature  and  moderate  moisture,  affording  them 
weak  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Eucharis  wanted  to  flower  late 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  in  a  temperature  of  66*'  to  60°,  a  good 
growth  having  previously  been  made. 

Aquatic  plants  are  useful  alike  as  objects  of  beauty,  also  afford- 
ing flowers  for  cutting  from.  Nymphseas  ceerulea,  oyanea,  rubra, 
dentata,  and  Devoniana,  Nelumbium  spedosum — are  all  capital 
for  the  bsse  of  stands  in  table  decorations.  limnocharis  Humboldti, 
Pontederia  crassipes,  P.  cordata,  Pistia  stzatiotis,  and  Papyrus 
antiquorum,  the  latter  and  Nelumbium  being  upright-growing. 
A  tank  of  about  12  feet  in  diameter  with  a  depth  of  about  a  foot 
of  rather  strong  turfy  loam  will  answer  their  requirements,  with 
from  a  foot  to  18  inches'  depth  of  water.  The  Nymphssas  are  best 
grown  by  themselves,  as  the  upright  growers  require  space.  They 
require  very  little  attention  and  are  very  interesting,  flowering 
over  a  lengthened  period. 

Nepenthes  are  coming  in  for  their  share  of  attention,  and  no 
plants  are  more  deserving.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  time  to 
secure  stock,  as  they  suffer  considerably  in  transit  if  removed 
during  growth  or  in  cold  weather.  The  best  description  of  house 
to  grow  them  in  is  a  low  span,  such  as  is  employ^  for  growing 
Cucumbers,  for  the  practice  of  growing  them  at  a  distance  from 
the  glass  and  heavily  shaded  is  now  exploded.  All  they  want  is 
sha&  to  prevent  scorching,  and  the  temperature,  moisture,  and 
ventilation  of  an  ordinary  stove ;  but  are  better  pfrown  hj  them- 
selves, as  in  stoves  they  are  often  assigned  positions  unsuited  to. 
them.    Given  the  same  treatment  as  house-grown  Oncnmben 
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they  thrive  well,  or  a  brisk  moist  heat,  and  shade  only  to  prevent 
scorching;  the  temperature  in  winter  should  be  kept  at  65^, 
Nepenthes  sanguinea  is  one  of  the  finest  and  rarest ;  N.  Veitcbii, 
N.  zeylanica  rubra,  N.  Bafflesiana,  N.  Sedeni,  N.  Hookeriana, 
N.  hybrida,  N.  Chelsoni,  N.  intermedia,  N.  ampnllaria  vittata 
major,  N.  albo-marginata,  and  N.  Conrti  are  the  best.  Fibrous 
peat,  with  a  fourth  of  crocks  or  charcoal  in  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  hazel  nut,  about  a  sixth  of  silver  sand,  and  a  like  proportion 
of  chopped  sphagnum,  with  good  drainage,  will  grow  them  well. 
Bpring  is  theiproper  time  to  pot,  but  if  received  now  in  very  small 
pots  a  slight  shift  may  be  given  now,  suspending  them  near  the 
glass,  transferring  to  larger  pots  or  baskets  in  the  spring. 

Lcuiandra  macrantha  is  one  of  the  brightest  ptirple-flowered  of 
stove  plants,  but  the  plant  is  of  straggling  habit.  Grown  as  a 
dimb^  it  is  very  fine.  From  the  point  of  every  shoot  bunches  of 
flowers  are  borne  expanding  successionally  for  several  weeks ;  for 
though  the  flowers  last  but  a  day  their  profusion  and  succession 
make  up  for  tiiieir  short  duration.  It  does  well  in  a  cool  stove. 
The  dwarf  variety,  floribunda.  is  valuable  for  cutting  in  small  pots. 

Pointettiat  should  be  plaoea  in  the  stove,  assigning  them  a  light 
position  with  a  temperature  by  artificial  means  of  t>6°  to  60°, 
affording  weak  liquid  manure  liberally,  and  they  Avill  make  a 
grand  i&play.  The  weakest  plants  should  be  continued  in  a 
temperature  of  66°  at  night,  affording  water  only  to  preserve  the 
lower  leaves,  for  if  overwatered  the  roots  will  pensh  and  the 
bracts  produced  will  be  very  poor.  These  plants  will  come  in 
after  the  firat  batch,  and  though  the  heads  may  not  be  so  large 
they  are  extremely  useful  for  cutting,  enduring  much  longer  than 
those  STOwn  in  more  heat 

Euphorbia  jaoquinissflora  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  lower 
temperature  than  60°,  better  66°.  or  the  roots  will  perish,  care 
being  taken  not  to  overwater,  affording  all  the  light  practicable. 
Honochsstums  alao  must  not  be  kept  too  warm ;  60^  at  night  is, 
however,  neceeswy,  and  in  that  they  will  flower  for  weelu,  but 
in  a  higher  temperatnm  the  flowers  are  of  short  duration.  Thyrs> 
acanthus  rutilans  requires  a  light  position,  and  should  liave 
weak  liquid  manure.  Gentroi)Ogon,  which  must  have  plenty  of 
light,  and  66°  min.  temperature.  Berico^^phis  Ghiesbreghtiana 
m  nst  have  all  the  light  jxMsible  and  a  genial  temperature,  in  which 
it  will  flower  freely.  Plumbago  coccinea  superba  should  have  a 
portion  of  the  plants  placed  in  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove  with 
a  view  to  a  suooession  of  bloom.  Winter-flowering  Begonias 
afford  plentjr  of  light,  and  feed  with  w^ik  liquid  manure.  If  any 
need  repotting  shift  them  into  a  size  larger  pot.  Afford  Aphelan- 
dras  positionE  near  the  glass  ;  their  fiery  heads  of  bloom  enliven 
a  stove  immensely.  Begonia  manicata  keep  rather  dry  in  a  tem« 
perature  of  46°,  returning  the  plants  to  the  stove  in  about  six 
weeks,  when  they  will  in  due  course  afford  a  mass  of  pink  blossoms 
of  light  appearance.  Ixoras  that  have  flowers  yet  to  open  must 
not  be  syringed  overhead,  or  but  seldom,  or  the  flowers  will  drop 
without  opening.  AUamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fourianum,  and  Bondeletias  that  have  yet  flowering  parts  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  should  only  have  enough  water  to  enable  the  flowers 
to  open,  which  will  not  only  secure  the  flowers  for  cutting  but 
ripen  the  wood.  Dracssnas  and  Palms  as  yet  in  cool  conservatories 
must  be  returned  to  the  stove  without  delay,  or  they  will  if 
detained  much  longer  lose  their  leaves  when  returned  to  warmth. 

Stove  Ferns  are  spoiled  by  too  much  heat,  particularly  is  this 
the  case  during  the  winter  season ;  66°  at  ni^ht  is  ample  by  arti- 
ficial means,  which  wUl  necessitate  less  moisture  and  a  lessened 
quantity  at  the  roots,  admitting  air  more  freely.  Dispense  with 
■nading,  the  light  will  improve  the  texture  of  the  fronds. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

K  G.  Henderson  d  Sons,  Pine  Apple  Nunery,  Maida  Yale, 
London,  W. — Catalogue  of  Dutch  BtUbt  and  other  I*  lower  Roots, 

Edmondaon  Brothers,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. — Cataiogvte  of 
MwLOLfUhM  and  other  Bulbs, 

William  Rumsey,  Joyning's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross. — Cata- 
logue ofBoseSy  Shfiios,  Fruit  Trees,  ^c. 

New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester. — List  of  Japanese 
and  other  Bulbs. 

James  Yates,  Royal  Oak  Mills,  Stockport.— Coto/o^tie  of  Dutch 
and  other  Bulbs. 

Hogg  A  Robertson '22,  Mary  Street,  Duhlin.-- Catalogue  of  Dutch 
and  other  Bulbs,  Garden  Bequuites,  <fc. 

T.  Garden,  8,  Union  Street,  Leicester.— ^u^timn  List  ofUyadnths 
and  other  Bulbs. 

W.  Dobbie,  62,  Preston  Street,  Faversham.— Xm<  of  Fuchsias 
and  Qeraniums. 

Robert  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire.— Catofeffw  of 
Select  Roses. 

Samuel  Yates.  16  and  18,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester.— (7ata%t<« 
^  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs^  List  of  Roses,  (fc. 

James  Dickson  6t  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.— Cofa^fie 
qf  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  ^c. 

Richard  Dean,  Ealing.— (7a/a/cN7t<e  of  Bulbs. 

T.  H.  Hare,  Bittingboume,  tL.ent.^ Special  list  of  Tuberous 
BeaessHas^ 


Kent  &  Brydon,  Darlington. — Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs. 

A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  Tottenham  Nurseries,  Dedems- 
vaart,  Zwolle,  Netherlands. — List  of  Conifera  and  Fruit  Tree*. 

Jules  de  Cock,  Fauboug  St.  Li^ven,  Ghent. — Trade  Catalogue 
of  Plants. 

Louis  de  Smet,  Ledeberg-lez-Gand,  Belgium. — Supplementary 
Catalogue  of  Plants. 

Ellwanger  ii  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New- 
York. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The Editors 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiaDle  trouble  and  expense. 

BOOKS  (Constant  Jtmder).—**  British  Ferns;*  by  O.W.  Johnson,  by  post 
3i.  Oil,  and  *<  Poultry  Book  for  the  Many,"  by  post  7d.,botb  pablished  at 
this  offioe. 

>*£.  Br  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  **Harticiilt«iFal  Direetory 
for  1878,"  which  is  now  out  of  print,  for  which  he  will  pay  fall  price. 
<'E.  B."  should  send  his  address. 

Back  Ncmbbrs  (&Mer).— The  back  numbers  you  require  can  be  supplied 
if  you  order  them  through  your  newsagent. 

Cockscomb  (IT.  Crat4r«)-— The  head  Is  a  fine  one,  exceeding  S  feet  across^ 
and  the  colour  is  remarkably  good.  The  comb,  however,  is  irr^ular  in  out- 
line, as  those  produced  by  fasciated  stems  frequently  are. 

ARRAKGSMBNT  OF  FLOWER  BEDS  {F.  M.  2>.).— We  should  have  the 
flower  borders  next  the  widk,  so  a9  to  correspond  with  the  border  on  tho 
opposite  side,  in  both  cases  having  wide  grass  verges  between  the  flowers  and 
the  walk,  but  tbe  exact  width  can  only  be  determined  by  the  sise  of  the  lawn 
and  the  width  of  the  flower  bonier,  ho  not  have  tbe  stand  and  Boaes  to» 
high ;  2  feet  in  height  of  clear  Briar  stem  will  be  ample  for  the  beds  and 
their  position. 

Vbntilatxng  GRBSNH0U8B  (IF.  T^  WholUff  i2afi^)r-8Ude  vantilafcon- 
fixed  at  the  back  of  the  bouae  as  you  suggest  will  answer  the  required  pur- 
pose, but  more  care  is  necessary  in  managing  them  during  cold  weather  in 
early  spring  than  In  the  case  of  ventilators  in  the  roof. 

DE8TR0TIKQ  Thripb  (R.  W.  B.).—Mi  the  leaves  sent  are  much  infested 
by  thripe.  The  plants  have  been  neglected— have  probably  been  kept  too 
dry,  and  have  neither  been  syringed  nor  fumigated  regularly.  Frequent 
fumigations  will  destroy  thrips,  as  also  will  a  strong  aolution  of  soft  soap  and 
tobacco  water,  the  plants  being  laid  on  their  sides  and  syringed  so  that  the 
insects,  which  arc  chiefly  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  may  be  reached  t^ 
the  solution ;  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  half  a  pint 
of  tobacco  water  added,  ^ill  destroy  thrips  and  will  not  injure  the  plants. 
Probably  tbe  insects  are  also  preying  on  your  Vines ;  If  so  you  cannot  expect 
to  have  good  Gkmpes.  Remove  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  from  the  bonier, 
just  baring  Uie  roots,  and  replace  with  fresh  loam,  and  topdreas  heavily 
with  manure  to  induce  roots  near  the  surface^  by  which  your  Vines  would  be 
much  benefited.    Train  the  shoots  thinly  also,  Mid  keep  the  foliage  clean. 

Propagatinq  Aralia  elsgantissima  ( ^).— It  is,  best  grafted  on 

Alalia  reticulata,  cuttings  of  which  strike  readily  in  about'  a  month.  Xhrr 
may  be  inserted  at  any  time  in  bottom  heat  of  about  86°,  and  top  heat  of  80^. 
Grafting  may  also  be  done  at  any  time  when  the  stocks  are  in  free  growth^ 
keeping  them  in  the  same  temperature  as  recommended  for  striking  the 
cuttings.  Both  A.  Veitcbii  and  A.  elegantlssima  ore  reUier  dilDcnlt  to  propa- 
gate by  cuttings,  and  you  had  better  not  risk  the  loas  of  your  plant  by 
attempting  that  mode  of  propagation. 

BELAGUIBLLAS  IN  THE  POTS  OF  8T0VI  PLANTS    (/«y).— If  ttie  Selagi- 

nella  is  allowed  to  grow  luxuriantly  and  permanently  it  will  injnro  some 
stove  plants,  especially  those  intended  for  specimens,  but  is  permissible  in 
the  pots  of  plants  grown  for  table  decorative  purposes  and  plants  generally 
that  are  only  requbvd  in  a  small  state.  It  is  leas  injurious  in  the  case  of 
Orohids,  but  even  then  should  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds ;  it  most 
not  shade  the  peeudobolbs  of  the  plants. 

CHRTSANTHUfUMS  (f.  P.  TT.).— While  the  weather  remains  open  your 
plants  will  be  much  benefited  by  remaining  out  of  doors.  We  on^  place 
ours  under  glass  on  the  appearance  of  frost  at  the  time  the  flower  boda 
are  showing  colour.  Instead  of  allowing  them  to  stand  closely  packed 
together  we  prefer  to  have  them  in  single  line  along  the  side  of  a  gravel  walk. 
We  choose  such  on  exposed  position  in  order  to  expedite  the  ripening  of  the 
wood,  the  want  of  which  we  think  is  the  cause  of  your  plants  not  being 
already  in  bud.  We  grow  some  hundreds,  and  all  are  now  (Sqytember  2Srd> 
disbudded,  most  of  the  buds  being  as  large  as  peas.  This  is  done  by  watdi- 
ing  for  the  appearance  of  a  terminal  bud,  around  which  are  frequently  three 
advancing  buds  or  growths ;  these  growths  are  removed,  and  the  strength  of 
th<e  plant  is  thrown  into  the  one  flower  bud  that  remains.  If  your  plants 
have  passed  by  that  stage  they  will  have  made  about  three  new  growths  on 
each  bnuxoh,  which  will  later  on  doubtless  throw  some  very  flne  flowers,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  flowers  cannot  be  had  aa  lazg«  and  aa  fuU  In  the 
centre  as  if  the  centre  bud  which  appeared  between  these  growtha  had  been 
left  alone  to  perfect  itself. 

Plants  from  Saxont  {A  Seven^ears  S»ibtcnbery,,—ll  the  plants  are 
sent  by  post  and  the  letter  rate  of  postage  is  paid  thereon  the  parcel  will  not 
be  opened. 

Cactuses  (/</«m).— As  a  rule  the  plants  are  safe  in  minimnm  temperature  of 
40°  during  the  winter,  the  soil  being  kept  dry.    In  reply  to  your  query  No.  S 
we  advise  yon  to  write  to  Mr.  Croucher,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  who 
will  give  you  the  desired  information.    We  do  not  know  of  a  book  other  than 
the  one  you  name  that  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  succulents. 

PROPAGATlNa  VIRGINIAN  CREEPER  (A  J?.).— It  Is  propagated  by  layers 
and  cuttings ;  the  latter  mode  would  suit  you  aa  you  require  quantity.  Take 
the  ripe  wood  of  the  current  year's  growth,  cut  it  into  lengths  of  two  joints, 
cutting  transversely  below  the  bottom  eye,  and  insert  flrmly  in  rows  about  a 
foot  apart  with  the  cuttings  4  inches  asunder,  and  so  deep  that  the  upper« 
most  eye  is  only  just  clear  of  the  soil.  Sandy  moderately  rich  soil  is  jirefcr'* 
able,  and  a  sheltered  sftuation  doainible. 
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HSATIHO  ORBSFHOVn  (if.  IF.).— A  sto^e  ifl  not  a  desirnble  mode  of 
hmiing ;  the  diy  heat  and  the  danger  of  the  piodncte  of  combnetion  escap- 
ing into  the  house  m»  difladyantagee  often  proving  duastrous.  Hare  a  stove 
iM>Uer  fixed  in  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the  house  with  a  3-inch  flow  and  return 
pipe  along  one  end  and  the  front  of  the  Iiouse.  The  boiler  may  be  placed 
within  the  bouse,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  an  escape  of  smoke,  dec,  and  dust 
consequent  upon  stokering.  We  cannot  name  any  particular  tradesman. 
Consult  our  advertising  columns. 

Orapb  Culturb— Late  Grapes  (S.  O.  5.).— Thomson's  "Treatise  on 
the  Cnltiration  of  the  ChraiM  Vine."  The  best  late  Grapes  are  I^ady  Dowue's 
Seedling.  Mn.  Pinoe»  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Guiilaume  (Barbaioesa),  West's 
SU  Peter's,  and  Trebbiano. 

PiiANTB  FOB  DRAWlKfi-BOOX  DICOBATION  (/(dna).— The  meet  suitable 
4U»  flowering  jdants  having  some  scents  but  not  too  powerful,  interspersed  with 
foliage  plants.  Forced  plants  are  particularly  acceptable ;  but  you  say  nothing 
«fl  to  what  are  your  means  of  production,  consequently  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  to  advise  withont  giving  the  names  of  all  plants  that  flower  from 
October  to  Mavch,  which,   with  foUi«B   plants,  comprise  half  thoee  in 


TBANIPLAinnKO  ROSBB  BUDDKD  Ef  THE  BUHMSR  (A  LoMT  qf  ito$e 
^8kow»).—^Tbe  piante  may  be  tnus|riaated  in  November,  planting  them  as 
deeply  as  they  were  before^  not  deeper,  and  they  will  start  into  growth  very 
nearly  as  strongly  as  if  they  ^'ere  allowed  to  remain  in  their  present  quarters. 
We  prefer,  however,  to  allow  a  8eason*&  growth  to  be  made  before  transplant- 
ing to  their  permanent  poeitlon. 

Halt  dust.— "^l  Lover  qfRote  Shthet  **  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  a  malt 
kUn  near  London  where  he  can  obtain  the  "  dust "  that  is  recommended  to 
te  mixed  with  horee  dron>iBgB  to  form  a  compoet  for  dressing  Roses,  and 
how  much  a  bushel  he  wenld  have  to  pay  for  it. 

TSA-sozirrED  BOSBB  for  wall  {(nerieuM).— It  will  not  be  neowanrt  i^ 
have  any  ventilators  for  yonr  glass  projecting  coping  at  the  npper  part  of 
the  wall,  for  those  would  frustrate  the  object  of  the  glass  projection.  The 
lights  need  not  be  moveable.  Besides  Mar^chal  I^iel,  Safrano,  Bombrenil, 
luphetoe.  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Souvenir  d'Blise  are  suit- 
able for  your  purpose. 

Storinq  Dahlia  Roots  (/dnn).— We  presume  the  plants  were  received 
hy  poet  and  have  been  planted  out.  Take  them  up  after  the  first  fhwt,  and 
after  remaining  a'fiew  days  ha  a  shed  to  dry,  store  them  away  in  send  in  a 
plane  safe  from  frast»  but  the  cooler  they  an  the  better  jnovided  frost  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Heatxvo  GRBBHHorsE  (0.  (7.  /Z.).— The  great  objection  to' heating  by  a 
«tov«  is  the  vapoor  given  ofl^  and  the  gases  escaping  not  being  favourable 
to  plant  life,  while  stoves  heated  by  paraffin  and  other  oils  are  generally  ex- 
pensive. Have  a  stove  boiler,  with  two  rows  of  3-inch  pipes  along  the  front 
cf  the  house,  as  advised  for  "M.  W."  in  to-day's  Journal.  We  have  no 
experience  of  the  boUers  alluded  to. 

Abutilok  Flower  Bitds  falling  off  (C.  JV.).— It  is  a  result  of  imper- 
fect root-action,  in  most  instances  occasioned  by  the  plante  being  rootpbound 
or  of  a  oheck  given  them  by  allowing  them  to  become  too  dry.  The  rsmedy 
is  to  afford  more  liberal  treatment— increased  pot^room,  ck  if  that  be  unde- 
sirable, afford  weak  liquid  manure.  The  plants  should  have  a  light  ainr 
position  in  a  rather  warm  greenhouse  if  expected  to  fiower  in  winter.  We 
strike  cuttings  about  June  placed  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  shifting  them  into 
4S-inch  pots  in  August,  growing-on  the  plants  in  cold  pits.  The  plants 
commenoe  blooming  in  late  S^tember,  affording  a  quanti^  of  flowen 
ihioogh  the  winter  in  a  tamparaiore  otK^to  W*, 

Cactuses  FLOWSRnra  (/Am).— We  piesame  th^  are  Epipbyllums,  now 
and  onwards  being  their  flowering  season.  They  should  be  kept  moist  at 
the  roots,  bat  avoid  overwAtering  them  or  the  roots  will  perish. 

AlMANTUlfB  CIdem).^lt  ia  nmial  for  A.  cimwatnm  and  A.  fnlvnm  to  lose 
a  good  portion  of  their  fronds  in  winter  when  the  plants  are  in  a  oool 
greenhonee.  Keep  than  rather  dry  but  not  dust-dry,  affording  more  water 
when  they  start  into  fresh  growth,  as  they  will  do  about  March.  In  a  stove 
temperature  they  are  evergreen  from  fresh  fronds  being  made  keeping  up 
the  evergreen  character,  but  the  growth  of  snob  is  poor  as  compared  with 
plants  that  are  lUSorded  a  season  of  rest. 

Hakino  Abparagits  Bed  (Old  dub»eriber).^1lM  strfl  shoold  be  trenched 
9|  to  3  feet  deep,  and  manure  be  very  liberally  mixed  in  during  the  trenching. 
If  the  soil  be  light  and  open  nothing  more  will  be  xequiredj  but  if  heavy  it 
should  have  sand  added  and  charred  vegetable  refuse,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a 
friable  state.  If  very  lieavy  take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  8  feet,  rejecting 
all  that  is  not  in  an  ameliorated  condition,  which  may  not  be  more  than  the 
top  spit,  and  mix  with  this  an  equal  quantity  of  turfy  light  loam,  vegetable 
soil  or  refuse  at  least  half  dooayed,  or  leaf  soil  and  well-deca>'ed  manure,  the 
whole  being  thoroughly  incorporated  and  a  fifth  part  of  sand  added,  and  with 
this  compost  All  up  tiie  spaoe  mtended  to  be  planted  a  foot  higher  than  the 
general  ground  level  to  aUow  for  settling.  Plant  one  or  two-vear-old  plants 
in  spring  in  beds  4  feet  wide  with  3  feet  alleys  between  them,  three  rows  to  be 
in  a  bed  and  the  plants  1  foot  i^Mui;.  If  large  heads  are  wanted  plant  in  rows 
8  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  18  inches  asunder ;  or  seed  may  be  sown  in  April, 
thinning  the  plants  to  the  above  distances. 

Crowk  Imperials  not  Pix)WERING  (/<fcm).~They  are  probably  grown 
in  a  shady  posltien,  which  will  aoooant  for  their  not  flowering,  othenrlee  we 
should  consider  the  plants  had  not  attained  sufficient  strength.  Without 
data  we  cannot  advise. 

Dbstrotinq  "KBOKS**  (/idsm).— No  tap-rooted  weeds  can  withstand  the 
effects  of  solphnilo  add,  not  even  «  kecks."  We  apprehend  the  vitriol  has 
not  been  applied  in  quantity  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  weeds,  or  not  to 
their  centres.  Perhaps  it  is  another  generation  or  plants  not  previouslv 
acted  upon  that  you  are  now  troubled  with.  We  never  knew  the  vitriol  fail, 
and  know  no  other  remedy  but  grubbing  up  the  weeds. 

PRBPARiNa  Home-grown  tobacco  for  fumigation  (A  Tounff  Oar- 
dener).— When  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  size  and  become  of  a  yellow 
hue  they  are  taken  from  the  stalk,  tied  together  in  small  bunches  by  the 
footstalks,  hung  in  a  dry  airy  room  to  dry,  and  left  there  until  dry  and  crisp. 
The  first  damp  weather  after  this  the  leav^  will  become  soft,  and  they  should 
be  watched  to  aaoertain  when  this  occurs ;  then  pack  them  in  a  box  evenly 
with  the  bntta  or  stalk-ends  of  the  leaves  all  one  way.  They  are  then  to  be 
inessed  moderately,  and  in  a  few  days  a  slight  fermentation  will  take  place, 
when  the  bunches  should  be  taken  out  and  shaken  to  let  the  heat  escape 
When  this  has  been  done  repack  lightly.   The  leaves  will  not  reheat,  but  it* 


is  beet  to  let  them  remain  for  a  few  days  laid  lightly  in  the  box,  and  when 
all  fermentation  is  over  padk  lightly  in  a  barrel  and  keep  in  a  dry  place  ready 
for  use.  As  the  leaves  of  British-grown  Tobacco  are  not  aU  mature  at  one 
time,  they  must  be  successively  gathered  as  they  ripen.  The  circumstance 
of  the  leaves  not  being  all  mature  at  one  time  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
another  mode — viz.,  when  the  leaves  hate  attained  their  fuU  size  pull  the 
plants  up,  tie  them  two  or  three  together,  and  hang  them,  root  upwards,  in 
a  dry  warm  zoom,  if  with  a  temperature  of  90°  all  the  better.  When  dry 
sprinkle  them  with  water,  and  then  hang  up  again  to  dry.  Allow  them  to 
become  dry  again,  and  then  wet  them  again ;  dry  afterwards,  and  let  this 
wetting  and  drying  be  done  thrice.  When  the  leaves  become  dry,  but  not  so 
as  to  bruik,  strip  them'  from  the  stalks  and  lay  them  in  boxes  evenly,  and 
quite  close  and  tight,  pressing  for  that  purpose,  then  keep  in  a  dry  room. 
This  latter  process  gives  the  leaves  a  colour  which  they  will  not  possess  if 
treated  according  to  the  fint  phta.  Leaves  prepared  in  this  way  will  be 
green,  while  those  treated  according  to  the  first  mode  will  be  of  a  pale  brown 
and  be  fit  for  smoking.  Leaves  prepared  in  both  ways  are  alike  useful  for 
fumigating  for  green  fly,  thrips,  «c.,  and  equally  as  effective  as  foreign 
Tobacco.  Previous  to  use  the  Tobacco  should  be  chopped  like  hay  and  straw 
or  made  into  rough  shag. 

descriptions  of  Plitms  (C.  W.  Jf.)-— Coe's  Golden  Drop— Fruit  very 
large,  being  generally  about  2^  inches  long  and  S  inches  in  diameter,  of  an 
oval  shape,  with  a  short  neck  at  the  stalk,  marked  by  a  deep  suture  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  fruit ;  skin  pale  yellow,  mariced  with  a  number  of 
dark  red  spots ;  stalk  about  an  inch  long,  stout,  and  attached  without  de> 
pression ;  flesh  yellowish  red,  sugarv,  and  delicious,  adhering  closely  to  the 
stone.  Jefferson.— Fruit  large,  oval,  narrowing  a  little  towards  the  stalk* 
and  marked  with  a  very  faint  suture ;  skin  greenish  yellow,  becoming  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow,  flushed  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  dotted  with 
red  dote ;  stalk  an  inch  long,  thin,  and  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity  ;  flesh 
yellow,  firm,  and  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  deUcioua,  separating  from  the  stona. 

Potting  Lilittms  (Sttrrey  Amatfw). ^Tot  them  immediately  after  the 
flower  stalks  become  yellow,  and  instead  of  taking  the  bulbs  entirely  out  of 
the  soil,  turn  the  plants  out  with  the  ball  entire.  Remove  the  surface  veil 
down  to  the  crown  of  the  roots,  and  cut  the  stalk  or  ^sterns  off  at  that  point. 
Kext  remove  the  drainage  and  any  soU  that  comes  away  easily.  Glean  the 
pot  inside  and  replace  the  drainage  with  an  inch  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
compost  over  it,  then  a  littie  compost,  then  the  roots,  working  the  soil  care- 
fully around  them,  and  cover  the  crowns  about  an  inch  deepk  If  the  work 
be  done  well  the  pot  will  be  about  three-parts  full ;  the  remaining  qwoe 
should  be  filled  with  compost  when  the  shoots  are  sufliciently  high  for  the 
purpose.  Give  a  gentle  watering  after  potting.  We  use  a  compoet  of  two- 
thij^s  tuxfjr  loam  a  year  old  from  decayed  turves  cut  3  inches  thick,  and  one- 
third  leaf  soil  or  turfy  sandy  peat,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand. 

Lamp  Oil  for  a  Small  GreenhousbJ  (TT.  H,  iSrumm«r«).— Petroleum 
will  suit  your  poriMMe. 

Names  of  Fruits  (Mr.  K{mdt).—Coaxt  of  Wick.  (W.  B.).—l,  Court- 
pendu-PUkt ;  9,  Grarenstein.  {R.  C.).— Robinson's  Pippin.  We  are  doubtful 
if  you  can  procora  **  our  Journal "  from  the  beginning  unbound.  {S.  N.), — 
3,  Barton's  Freebearer ;  6,  Yorkshire  Greening ;  6,  Alfriston ;  9,  Hollandbury  ; 
10,  Selwood's  Eelnette.  Pear  Baronne  de  Mello.  (F,  McLtnwm^.—l^  MtiW' 
thomden ;  d.  Cockpit ;  3,  Keswick  Codlln  ;  4,  Blenheim  Pippin.  (Croffdon), 
— We  are  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  assist  you.  Tou  had  better  have  some 
trees  grafted  from  your  present  one.  It  is  the  surest  way  of  securing  the 
troe  variety.  (  W.  H.  W.).^Pear» :  1,  Bad  specimen ;  S,  BeurrA  Capianmont ; 
3,  Calebaase;  6,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Applet:  1,  Scarlet  KonpareU; 
S,  Hawthomden;  3,  Sam  Young.  We  never  name  more  than  six  fmita 
(  W  Henry  Athwin).—\,  Beurr6  d'Amanlis ;  3,  Duchesse  d'Orleans. 

NAMES  OF  Plants  (Mr*.  JSr.).— The  larger-flowered  Fnohsia  is  coraUina* 
and  the  smaller  is,  we  think,  an  inferior  variety  of  it.  The  Oxalis  is 
O.D^pei.  (Mrs.  i\>o<«) .—Saponaria  offlcinalis.  (7.  TT.  5.).— Balsamina 
hortensis.  (Southland). — ^Pyrus  intermedia.  (Young  Botanik). — 1,  Nolana 
proetrata ;  S,  Bnddlea  globoea;  8,  Tamarix  gallioa ;  4,  Santolina  Chamseoy- 
pariaraa  (Mr*,  B.  Brandmi).'—GnSuugoa  Oros-galli  ovalifolia,  native  of 
North  America.  (Aoma/Ao).— Adiantnm  amabUe.  If  yon  exainine  it  can- 
fully  you  wiU  And  that  the  indusium  is  connected  with  the  margin  of  the 
pinna.  (A,  W,  B.), — The  numbera  on  your  plants  were  displaced  in  transit* 
The  herbaceous  plant  is  Convolvulus  mauritanlcus.  The  Maidenhair  is 
Adiantnm  trapecif  orme.  The  other  Fern  we  cannot  determine ;  it  has  no 
spores.  (Warviek  aub*eHber).^l,  Alonsoa  incisifolia*;  3  has  no  flowen ;  9, 
Artendsia  vulgsiis.  (JfoaeAeiter).— 1,  Rivinia  homilis ;  3,  Auooba  iaponica ; 
var.;  3,  Tiadescantia  eebrina;  4  Is  a  Platyloma,  and  i  a  Pteris;  but  as 
the  fronds  have  no  spores  we  cannot  determine  the  species.  (  W.  E.  F.  B.)^ — 
No.  1,  Mirabilis  JaUpa,  belongs  to  Pentandria  Moi^Qgynia  of  LinsMus; 
No.  4,  Geum  rivale,  belongs  to  looeandria  Polygynia. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BBS   CHBONICLB. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT. 

(Continued  from  page  23S.) 
Wb  will  now  refer  to  the  caltivatioii  of  wheat  upon  loamy  soils. 
As  these  are  variotis  we  innst  name  thoee  whicli  require  at  present 
particular  notice,  such  as  sandy  loam  on  brick  earth,  hazel  loam 
on  gravel,  grey  loam  on  chalk,  and  the  dark  or  peaty  loamB  of  the 
fen  districts,  as  well  as  some  red  loams  of  the  western  oountiee. 
Assuming  that  upon  nearly  all  these  soils  the  land  is  dry  enough 
for  wheat,  we  consider  that  the  natural  power  and  fertility  of 
much  of  the  aboTe-named  loams  will  justify  a  departure  frcMn  the 
Norfolk  or  four-course  rotation,  especially  when  the  land  is  highly 
manured,  in  order  that  a  better  return  may  be  made  by  the  sale 
of  crops  and  stock  than  the  simple  four-course  usually  affords. 
These  soils  axe  for  the  most  part  subject  to  couch  or  mnning 
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giaas,  which  will  neceflsitate  something  approachinff  the  four* 
oonne  BTttem,  in  order  that  the  land  may  be  cleaned  by  a  fallow 
crop  sncn  as  mangold  and  other  roots.  In  this  case  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land  maj  be  sown  with  wheat  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary fonr-conrse  wonld  be  sown  with  Lent  com,  either  barley  or 
oats.  According  to  our  experience  the  yield  of  com  does  not  so 
much  depend  upon  the  distance  of  time  between  the  crops  of 
wheat  as  it  does  upon  judicious  management  and  preparation  of 
the  land.  We  haye  found  with  but  few  exceptions  tiiat  when  the 
seed  has  been  put  in  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  the 

S round  good  enough  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  straw,  that  the  pro- 
uce  of  com  depends  upon  the  season.  In  hot  dry  summers  we 
usually  obtain  a  good  yield,  and  in  a  cold  wet  season  the  reverse. 
We  have,  however,  noticed  sometimes,  that  although  the  min 
has  been  abundant  the  weight  of  it  has  been  deficient  pemaps 
about  2  lbs.  per  bushel.  In  some  cases  we  have  known  the  same 
field  of  good  hazel  loam  cultivated  or  rather  cropped  with  potatoes 
and  wheat  alternately  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  whenever 
the  season  was  favourable  large  crops  of  wheat — as  much  as  fifty- 
two  bushels  per  acre,  have  been  erown.  When  we  have  cropped 
the  land  thus  the  potatoes  received  a  liberal  dressing  of  guano,  and 
the  same  of  yard  or  town  dung  was  applied  to  the  wheat  crop. 

We  must  now  allude  to  a  mode  of  cropping  called  the  three- 
course  rotation,  and  when  the  land  is  clear  it  is  adopted  with 
great  advantage,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  a  little  too  flat  and 
heavy  for  the  winter  folding  of  sheep  whilst  eating  roots — ^viz., 
first,  wheat  out  of  clover  lea  j  second,  barley  or  oats  according 
to  climate ;  third,  clover  mown  twice  for  hay  or  seed.  This  plan, 
by  judicious  cultivation,  will  pay  more  rent  and  leave  more  profit 
than  the  four-course  system.  But  although  this  plan  may  be 
carried  out  on  the  home  farm,  yet  on  many  farms  the  occupier 
would  be  debarred  by  the  conaitions  of  his  lease.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  system  will  keep  but  little  stock ;  but  upon  the 
home  farm  where  there  is  a  ^ocid  portion  of  meadow  or  park  lands 
these  will  keep  the  stock  principally  in  the  summer  months,  and 
upon  a  portion  of  the  clover  lain  good  roots  may  be  grown  after 
one  cutting  of  clover,  and  good  stubble  turnips  after  the  wheat, 
where  the  climate  is  favourable. 

We  will  next  speak  of  the  cultivation  for  wheat  after  clover. 
If  any  portion  is  broken  up  for  roots  the  cultivation  for  it  will 
be  referred  to  further  on  under  the  head  of  Light  Land.  Culture. 
Upon  good  loamy  land  the  early  ploughing  and  pressing  is  of 
great  consequence,  because  in  these  soils,  which  often  vary  in  the 
same  field,  it  is  veir  necessary  that  the  land  be  allowed  to  lie  and 
become  mellow  before  sowing,  and  at  the  same  time  it  becomes 
consolidated,  so  essential  to  the  well-doing  of  the  wheat  plant. 
It  is  on  the  lea  that  the  dung  should  be  laid  out  and  ploughed  in. 
Let  us,  however,  guard  against  the  couch  and  water  grass  as  much 
as  possible,  and  if  it  is  found  on  the  clover  lea  by  no  means  to 
attempt  a  late  or  what  is  commonly  termed  a  bastard  fallow,  this 
being  the  worst  preparation  for  wheat  on  these  soils  whicn  we 
know  of.  We  prefer  to  scarify  very  shallow  and  clear  away  the 
grass,  and  then  to  lay  out  manure,  plough,  and  press  the  fand ; 
this  will  give  all  the  advantages  of  the  clover  lea  without  making 
the  land  hollow  and  unkind  for  wheat.  Upon  these  soils  the 
roots  of  clover  make  a  capital  manure  for  wheat,  and  it  is  better 
that  the  clover  be  cut  twice  or  even  cut  for  seed  because  of  the 
great  increase  of  the  substance  of  the  roots  of  clover.  We  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  difference  in  the  wheat  crop,  where  two  cut- 
tings as  compared  with  once  cut  and  then  fed  off  with  sheep,  the 
former  proving  the  best  preparation  for  wheat,  although  the  sneep 
may  be  folded  upon  the  land  whilst  eating  off  the  clover. 

The  time  of  sowing  wheat  upon  these  soils,  altiiough  it  may 
have  been  early  ploughed,  should  be  deferred  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  October :  and  the  quantity  of  seed  should 
not  be  less  than  two  bu^els  and  a  half  per  acre,  as  the  wireworms 
are  more  likely  to  attack  the  plant  than  upon  a  tallow  preparation. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  wheat  should  be  prepared  and  steeped 
to  preyent  smut.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  seed  sample  gives 
no  evidence  of  smut,  because  the  smut  balls  may  have  passed 
away  in  the  act  of  winnowing,  threshing,  Ac.  but  the  ears  often 
contain  smut  balls  and  sound  com  also.  The  sound  corns  are, 
however^  sure  to  produce  smut  tiie  following  season  unless  some 
method  is  adopted  to  kill  the  disease  in  the  com.  Some  use  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  copper)  commonly  called  bluestone  vitriol,  but  tiie 
best  way  and  least  trouble  is  to  use  a  composition  sold  for  the 
purpose  and  called  Down's  Farmer's  Friend  Upon  loamy  soils, 
11  not  much  given  to  weeds,  the  wheat  may  be  drilled  at  7  inches  ; 
otherwise  it  may  be  drilled  at  9  inches  between  the  rows,  so  that 
it  may  be  hand  or  horse-hoed  in  the  spring.  W6,  however,  seldom 
find  that  wheat  sown  out  of  clover  lea  is  infested  with  ftTiwiia.! 
weeds. 

The  sorts  of  wheat  selected  for  seed  should  be  adapted  to  the 
climate,  white  yarieties  being  good  for  the  eastem  and  southern 
counties,  and  red  sorts  for  the  midland  and  western  districts. 
When  the  land  is  highly  manured  and  a  heavy  crop  is  expected 
any  short-strawed  variety  is  best,  the  Bough-chaff  Essex  being 
the  best,  quantity  and  quality  considered.  Schoeley's  Square 
Head  is  also  a  g:odd  sort.  These,  together  with  Golden  Drop  and 
Nursery,  also  with  some  other  sorts  having  local  name  and  origin. 


when  selected  by  Pedigree,  make  up  a  sufficient  choice  for  growth 
upon  the  home  nurm.  The  seed,  however,  should  always  be  grown 
upon  an  inferior  soil,  and  the  jud^ent  of  the  farm  manager  will 
always  be  required  to  take  notice  of  the  sorts  which  best  suit 
the  soil. 

(To  be  oontinuedO 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOMB  FABM. 

Horte  Labour  still  consists  of  ploughing  and  working  the  land 
for  rye,  winter  vetches,  Ac.  Upon  all  those  farms  where  the  land 
is  at  all  foul  with  couch  grass  autumn  cultivation  should  be 
carried  on  upon  the  land  intended  for  roots  next  year  by  scari- 
fying or  raiter-ploughing,  and  upon  all  dry  loamy,  or  light 
gravel  and  sandy  soils,  this  work  may  be  continued  in  fine 
weather  until  the  commencement  of  the' autumn  rains,  and  then 
it  will  be  time  to  begin  laying  out  manure,  and  preparing  by 
ploughing  and  pressing  the  land  intended  for  wheat ;  the  latter 
work,  however,  may  also  be  done  at  intervale  of  weather  un&yonr- 
able  to  autumn  tillage  of  the  stubbles.  Upon  farms  in  certain 
districts  it  is  necessary  in  the  interest  both  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  especially  on  the  home  farm,  that  an^  land  requiring  chalk 
should  have  an  application  immediately  it  is  asoertained  to  be 
requisite.  There  are  many  kinds  of  weeds  the  growth  and  preva- 
lency  of  which  indicate  uie  absence  of  chalk  more  or  less.  The 
autumn  part  of  the  year  whilst  the  roads  are  firm  is  the  best  time 
for  carting  chalk.  The  horses  belonging  to  the  home  farm,  where 
the  horse  power  is  judiciously  apportioned,  will,  howevOT,  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  such  extra  work  as  carting  chalk.  We  have 
on  various  estates  with  which  we  have  been  connected  found  it 
best  to  hire  for  this  work,  which  is  not  only  very  laborious  for 
the  men  and  horses,  but  is  ver^  wearing  to  the  harness  and  carta 
employed.  We  have  found  it  in  consequence  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose to  arrange  with  the  hirecarters  of  the  district  to  deliver  the 
chalk  on  the  farm  at  any  time  during  the  summer,  to  be  made  up 
into  heap  and  subject  to  measure.  A  cube  yard  weighs  from 
18  cwt.  to  1  ton.  The  cost  of  cartage  per  cube  yard  will  yarv 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  pit ;  out  the  hiiecarten  will 
accept  a  contract  oft  easier  terms  if  they  have  early  notice  of  the 
quantities  required,  and  are  allowed  to  work  at  it  so  as  to  fill  up 
any  leisure  time  they  may  have  in  their  hiring  business.  The 
horses  employed  on  the  farm  may  then  lay  out  the  chalk  from 
heap  when  most  convenient,  from  18  to  20  tons  per  acre  being  a 
suf^ient  quantity  upon  soils  in  general.  The  odd  horse  will  have 
full  employment  in  various  ways.  It  will  be  necessary  to  see 
that  the  nek  yard  is  made  clean  and  tidy  by  the  removal  of  all 
litter  after  thatching  and  trimming  the  ricks;  this  will  afford 
some  bedding  for  the  pigsties.  The  late-sown  yetches  and  oats 
or  the  late-sown  trifouum  will  now  be  yery  valuable  for  the 
horses,  the  cattle,  and  pigs,  and  will  be  required  for  use  daily,  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  homestead  by  the  odd  horse  or  horses. 

Sand  Labour  will  now  be  employed  in  various  ways — tending 
the  threshing  machine,  making  up  and  thatching  the  straw  and 
fodder  ricks,  and  spreading  dung  on  the  clover  leas.  The  home 
farm  manager  will  do  well  now  to  look  at  all  the  fences  and 
have  them  properly  trimmed,  and  the  ditches  cut  out  free  from 
the  coarse  grasses,  Ac,  which  grow  upon  the  sides.  Particularly 
examine  ditches  and  watercourses  wnere  it  is  known  that  tile 
drains  have  their  outlets;  so  that  the  water  may  have  no  ob- 
stmction  when  the  early  autumn  rains  begin.  As  fast  as  the 
com  is  thrashed  have  the  ricks  of  straw  and  fodder  properly 
stacked,  and  the  roofs  of  the  stacks  raked  down  hard  with  the 
thatchers  rake.  In  the  case  of  wheat  straw  for  eeneral  use  the 
roofs  will  then  only  require  thatching  halfway  aown ;  but  it  is 
different  with  barley  or  oat  straw,  or  p^  haulm  required  for 
fodder,  for  these  should  be  put  together  in  good  shape  in  the 
rick,  and  be  as  carefully  thatcned  as  a  rick  of  h&f.  Straw  is  now 
so  dear  that  the  same  care  in  rickine  and  thatchmg  should  be  ob- 
served with  all  that  portion  intended  for  sale.  The  mangold  crops 
are  in  some  cases  very  foul,  and  as  fast  as  the  last  hoeing  is  done 
women  should  pick  up  the  couch  grass  and  weeds.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  perhaps  to  Swedish  and  common  turnips. 
The  hoes  have  killed  out  few  weeds  this  year  on  account  of  con- 
tinuous rains.  When  cabbages  are  required  for  the  early  spring 
they  should  now  be  set  out,  and  if  the  field  is  much  expoisea  it  is 
wffi  to  have  the  land  stetched  or  baulked  at  2  feet  apart,  and  set 
the  plants  in  the  furrow  between  the  stetches^  guano  being  strewed 
along  by  hand.  In  case  of  snow  in  the  wmter  the  plants  will 
tiben  be  coyered,  which  will  protect  them  against  deprodation  by 
larks,  wood  pigeons,  game,  Ac,  and  being  m  the  furrow,  if  the 
soil  is  dry.  will  do  well  and  be  sheltered  to  some  extent  from  cold 
winds,  ana  in  the  spring  the  plants  will  be  well  healed  up  in  the 
act  of  interculture.  This  is  now  a  good  time  to  purchase  a  stock 
of  breeding  ewes,  and  particularly  in  the  home  counties,  vrithin 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  homed  Dorset 
ewes  are  kept  tor  making  early  lambs  for  the  metropolitan  market, 
some  of  which  will  be  required  at  Christmas.  These  ewes  are 
brought  in  large  numbers  to  the  fairs  held  at  Weyhill  and  Apple- 
shaw  in  Haznpshire,  buyers  from  various  counties  attending  as 
purchasers.  These  ewes  are  very  pretty  and  ornamental  stock  on 
the  park  lands  from  the  middle  of  October  until  the  middle  of 
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November,  at  which  time  thej  have  many  young  lambs  with 
them.    TluB  kind  of  sheep  nsnallj  give  a  large  number  of  twin 
lambs,  and  they  not  only  fnmish  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  on 
the  park  lands,  but  are  very  profitable  upon  the  home  farm  if 
judidously  managed.    The  shepherds  must  now  be  vigilant,  and 
all  those  sheep  which  may  have  been  recently  shorn  should  now 
be  dipped  or  leared  with  powder  to  secure  them  against  the  attack 
of  the  blow  fiies,  if  it  has  not  alieEidy  been  done,  for  the  hot  close 
weather  lately  prevailing  has  been  much  in  favour  of  the  fly 
damaging  the  sheeps'  fleece.  The  purchasing  of  sheep,  both  of  ewes 
and  dry  sheep  for  winter  keeping,  will  still  be  going  on.    We  re- 
commend where  it  can  be  done  to  purchase  of  the  breeder,  so  that 
the  sheep  can  travel  direct  to  the  place  where  they  are  required, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  lameness  whicn  they  so  often  pick  up  at  the 
fairs.    The  ewes  which  have  the  rams  running  with  them  still 
require  attenttan  in  the  dailv  change  of  food,  so  that  they  may  be 
induced  to  bring  their  lambs  well  together.    Dairy  cows  should 
now  be  purc^iased  when  a  good  supply  of  milk  is  required  during 
the  winter  monUis^  bat  we  do  not  uke  to  purchase  them  in  the 
metropolitan  market.    When  we  require  a  nice  lot  of  the  York- 
shire Shorthorns  we  prefer  giving  a  commission  to  those  engaged 
in  supplying  the  London  dairies  with  the  best  stock,  inst«Mi  of 
taking  animals  direct  from  the  metropolitan  market,  because 
whilst  there  the  animals  often  take  by  mfection  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  and  sometimes  pleura.     In  case  of  ordering  them  of  a 
dealer  they  are  sent  by  railway  to  any  part  of  the  country  direct, 
in  which  case  they  usually  arrive  healthy  and  in  fine  condition ; 
for  be  it  rememboed  that  many  of  the  finest  cows  on  sale  in  the 
Idnffdom  are  obtainable  by  the  dealers  who  supply  the  London 
ma»et  and  the  suburban  dairies.    When  it  is  desired  to  rear  the 
calves  the  dealer  will  send  yon  cows  with  heifer  calves  if  the 
order  is  given  in  that  way.    We  know  cows  frequently  obtained 
in  that  way  which  are  very  beautiful  and  also  great  milkers,  and 
have  given  mudi  satisfaction  upon  the  pasture  farms  where  they 
have  been  kept.    The  stock  oi  homed  cattle  for  winter  feeding 
and  fattening  upon  roots  in  the  stalls  or  boxes  should  also  be 
purchased  now.    If  Hereford  steers  are  wanted,  Hereford  October 
lair  is  a  good  one  for  pnrehasers ;   if  shorthomed  cattle  are 
required,  there  are  many  fairs  in  the  midland  counties  where  the 
best  blood  can  be  obtamed.    Many  Irish  yearlings  and  calves  are 
now  sent  over :  but  although  they  are  much  better  than  they 
used  to  be,  still  the  buyer  should  select  Uie  best  animals  out 
of  a  herd  and  pav  more  money  for  them,  as  the  best  are  always 
the  cheapest.    These  will  do  very  well  for  wintering  as  stock 
animals,  but  for  fattening  in  the  boxes  the  two-years-off  cattle  are 
the  best,  and  we  have  often  picked  up  half-fat  bullocks  at  markets 
which  have  paid  well  for  winter  feedmg. 


VARIETIES. 


This  following  is  from  the  Oxford  Txmu — ^''The  members  of 
our  Poultry  and  Pig^n  Society  have  reason  to  be  disappointed 
with  the  result  of  the  special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  held 
last  Thursday  morning,  to  receive  the  memorial  of  l&OO  ratepayers 
to  the  Mayor  and  (x>rporation  reouesting  a  reconsideration  of 
their  refusal  to  grant  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  tibe  Com  Excnange  and  Yard  already  granted,  for  the  annual 
Show.    The  cause  oi  the  disappointment  seems  to  be  attributed 
to  four  absent  councillors,  three  of  whom  signed  the  memorial 
and  promised  to  attend  the  meeting  to  support  it  with  their  votes, 
and  the  other,  though  refusing  his  signature,  promised  to  vote  for 
it.     Had  these  gentlemen  redeemed  their  promises  there  must 
have  been  a  majority  instead  of  a  minority  of  two  in  favour  of 
the  memorial.    Hence  the  bitterness  of  the  disappointment.    The 
Show  Committee  argue  with  much  reason,  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  high  standard  and  extent  of  the  Society's  annual  exhi- 
bition  they   cannot  reduce  their  schedule  to   the  proportions 
necessary  ror  the  accommodation  afforded  without  the  Town  Hall. 
Last  year  the  Com  Exchange  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity 
with  six  hundred  fowl  pens,  two-thirds  of  the  Town  Half  yard 
were  occupied  with  two  nundred  large  pens  of  Oeese  and  Ducks, 
and  the  Town  Hall  itself  accommodated  1100  pens  of  Pigeons,  Ac, 
many  of  them  birds  of  too  great  a  value  to  be  exposed  to  the 
nolemency  of  the  Town  Hall  yard.    Alderman  Carr  contends  that 
there  is  a  greater  space  in  the  yard  than  in  the  Hall.    However 
that  may  l^,  one  thmg  is  certain,  that  the  quality  of  the  accom- 
modation must  be  in  favour  of  tne  Hall.''    Owing  to  the  strong 
feeling  that  has  been  evinced  by  the  inhabitants,   the  Town 
Council  has  since  reversed  the  decision  refusing  the  use  of  the 
Town  Hall  to  the  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  Committee  by  a 
large  majority. 

A  BURRKT  COLITMBARIAN  SooiBTT  IS  in  process  of  forma- 
tion ;  a  preliminary  meeting  of  fanciers  was  hela  at  Guildford  on 
the  18th  inst.  to  consider  the  matter,  and  it  is  intended  to  hold 
a  public  meeting  on  October  10th  for  the  adoption  of  a  code  of 
rules. 

Mr.  F.  Jonxs  of  Greddington,  near  Kettering,  writes — ^  I 

have  a  hen  which  has  been  laying  since  the  28th  of  January,  never 
missing  above  one  day  and  tluit  occasionally.    She  has  laid  tg-day 


her  two-hundredth  eg^,  including  four  large  ones  the  size  of  a 
Duck's.  As  I  think  this  very  remarkable,  I  should  feel  obliged  if 
you  would  state  the  above  in  the  Joumai  of  Horticulture** 

The  Waterford  Poultry  Show  was  held  in  connection  with 

the  Farming  Society  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  the  following  prizes 
were  awarded  : — 

CoCHUfS.-!,  Mlgs  M.  Barron.  %  C.  K.  Bolton.  DORXWQS^l,  Mlm  M. 
?¥™i>"v^  ^-  K  ^'i?^.  HA1IBUROH8.-1  and  %  Lady  Lloyd.  BrIhmas.- 
h  ^.  A.  Chearaley.   2,  Miss  M.  Barron.   ANT  BREED.— l.MisB  M.  Barron.   8. 

SiJ^n^^f^^^y-o  R",S*ST*^y''*S?"T'— **^«^  Miss  M.  fearron.  Rouen.-\\ 
Miss  M.  Barron.  2,  C.  N.  Bolton.  SELLING  CLASS^l  and  J.  Miss  M.  Barron! 
ANT  PURE  BREED.-ljMl8sM.  Barron.   ^C.  N.Bolton,   t»^:,  Lady  Lloyd,  C. 

?vftS^?-.»^"^^~l»T-^^^°**«<**'-  2.J.H.Jone8.  Tcrketb1-1, J.H./on«iI 
^  u.  JS.  isolton. 

•; —  Acreage  Required  for  a  Cow. — ^An  American  paper 
writes  as  follows  upon  this  subject :"  This  question  depends  for 
an  answer  so  much  on  the  circumstances  of  the  soil  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  very  definite  answer.  In  a  dairy  competition  in 
Jefferson  county,  N.Y.,  in  1867,  the  first-prize  dairy,  of  sixteen 
cows,  was  kept  on  thirty  acres  of  land :  the  second  premium  dairy 
of  eighteen  cows,  on  sixty  acres :  the  third  dairy,  of  thirteen  cows| 
on  thirty  acres  j  the  fourth,  of  twenty-nine  cows,  on  fifty-five 
acres ;  the  fifth,  of  twenty-eight  cows,  on  ninety  acres.  Mr.  Schull, 
of  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,  estimates  that  the  land  in  pasturage  and 
hay  requisite  for  the  support  of  a  cow  is  three  acres ;  and  this  is 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  Carrington  for  moderately  good  dairy  farms  in 
Eneland.  In  Belgium  ten  acres  of  land  support  two  cows,  one 
heifer,  and  one  yearline  or  calf ;  but  when  the  calves  are  sold  off 
young,  and  cows  in  full  milk  are  onlv  kept,  the  proportion  is  two 
cows  to  seven  and  one-half  acres,  dolman  estimates  three  acres 
of  pasture  as  requisite  for  a  cow  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  while 
in  some  towns  two  acres  of  pasturage  are  sufficient  Mr.  Farring- 
ton,  in  the  report  of  the  American  Dairyman's  Association,  thinks 
that  on  the  average  four  acres  are  required  per  cow  for  summer 
and  winter  keep  ;  while  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard  thinks  that  in  Herkimer 
county,  N.Y.,  one  and  one-half  to  two  acres  of  pasture  per  cow 
will  answer,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases  one  acre." 

Accounts  received  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  represent 

the  harvest  as  a  good  one,  and  generally  well  secured.  The 
yield  of  the  cereal  crops  in  the  northern  provinces  is  a  fair 
average,  and  although  in  some  parts  of  Leinster  there  is  a  lighter 
wheat  and  barley  crop  in  the  better  corn-growing  districts  than 
was  anticipated,  it  is  much  above  the  result  of  hkst  year.  The 
green  crops  are  exceptionally  good,  and  no  farther  grave  com- 
l^laints  are  heard  as  to  the  potatoes.  There  never  has  been  a 
finer  hay  hardest.  For  cattle  there  will  be  ample  winter  feeding, 
and  the  number  and  value  of  stock  will  consequently  increase. 
A  month's  fine  weather  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country. 
The  break  in  the  weather  a  few  days  ago  appears  to  have  bees 
but  temporary,  and  no  great  mischief  can  be  traced  to  it.  The 
health  of  Irish  cattle  is  much  improved,  and  the  demands  upon 
the  public  purse  for  animals  slaughtered  have  greatly  declined. 

Comb  Foundations.— "  A.  E.  C."  writes :—«  Having  seen 

m^Q  Joumai  of  Horticulture  for  September  6th  an  article  from 
Mr.  Arthur  Todd,  Algeria,  in  which  he  mentions  that  the  American 
comb  foundation  can  be  obtained  at  2#.  per  lb.,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  tell  me  where  I  could 
obtam  the  foundation  at  that  price,  or  if  anyone  who  is  getting  it 
from  America  would  let  me  join  them  for  a  small  quantity." 

,'^—  A  WRITER  in  an  Australian  paper  states  that  in  many 
districts  the  leaves  of  the  celery  are  highly  esteemed  as  food  for 
milch  cows,  and  are  often  preferred  to  red  clover.  The  cows  are 
said  to  eat  them  most  greedily,  and  to  yield  on  this  food  a  far 
sweeter  and  richer  milk  than  on  any  other.  Sometimes  the  leaves 
are  cut  up  small,  scalded  with  hot  water,  and  eiven  as  a  mash 
mixed  with  bran,  and  sometimes  they  are  fef  whole  in  their 
natural  state  along  with  the  other  ordinary  food. 


APIARIAN  JOTTINGS. 


It  would-be  tiresome  to  go  through  the  various  operations 
among  my  bees  which  have  taken  pla<^  this  autumn.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  without  plundering  to  the  full,  as  I  had  intended 
every  stock  in  my  apiary,  some  of  which  circumstances  have 
obliged  me  to  leave  untoucned,  I  have  harvested  over  a  hundred- 
weight of  honey  of  excellent  quality,  with  which  I  am  well 
content.  This  is  Yeij  good  for  our  poor  country,  with  its  limited 
supply  of  apple  and  bean  blossoms  and  its  one  staple  of  clover 
honey,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  blast  of  every  wind,  which  has  free 
liberty  of  range  in  a  thinly  planted  plain. 

I  must,  however,  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  Woodbury- 
Phillip's  bar-framed  hive,  into. which  I  put  a  moderate-sized 
swarm  on  the  18th  of  June.  On  my  return  home  in  the  middle 
of  August  I  found  thirteen  out  of  the  sixteen  frames  occupied 
with  comb,  many  of  them  weighty  with  honey  and  brood.  We 
took  out  most  of  the  frames,  cut  away  several  pounds  of  honej- 
oomb,  and  re-arranged  the  hive,  correcting  irregularities  in  the 
comb.  This  is  now  a  very  strong  stock,  with  an  excellent  first- 
cross  queen  hatched  last  year.  Before  winter  it  will  have  a  care- 
ful overhaul  previous  to  its  contraction  to  eight  bar  frames.    The 
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emptj  spaces  right  and  left  of  the  contracted  centre  will  be  filled 
with  shavings  after  the  dammj  slides  haye  been  slipped  into 
their  grooyes. 

Next  year  will  afford  the  opportonitj  of  f ullj  testing  this  hive. 
As  it  iS|  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I  shall  construct  two 
more  this  winter  on  the  same  principle  and  of  the  same  size.  And 
to  insure  as  far  as  possible  its  success  as  a  non-swarming  hiye  I 
purpose  to  construct  a  nadir  hive  to  go  under  the  floorboard, 
thus  affording  the  bees  all  possible  space  above  (by  super)  ana 
below,  as  well  as  on  the  two  wings  of  their  central  breeding 
home.  The  floorboard  will  be  perforated  with  long  and  narrow 
■lits,  so  narrow  as  to  exclude  both  queen  and  drones.  It  will  be 
in  use  during  the  summer  months  only,  being  replaced  by  an 
ordinary  floorboard  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Before  miitting 
the  subject  of  this  hive  I  must  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Phillips 
will  kindly  tell  me  whether  he  is  as  pleased  with  his  hive  and 
has  been  as  successful  with  it  as  he  was  last  year.  Perhaps,  too, 
some  other  of  your  apiarian  readers  has  made  trial  of  it ;  if  so,  we 
should  like  to  know  how  it  has  fared  with  him. 

Talking  of  strong  hives,  here  is  everything  calculated  to  pro- 
mote strength.  Has  Mr.  Pettigrew  anything  to  say  against  it, 
baning  his  dislike  of  bar-framed  hives  ?  Large  and  roomy,  with 
powers  of  expansion  and  contraction  integral  to  the  hive  itself, 
and  super  or  nadir  space  above  and  below,  affording  space  for 
dK^/t^ttom  management,  whether  on  the  swarming  or  non-swarming 
principle,  methinks  this  hive  meets  all  needs  and  embodies  the 
perfection  of  a  bee  domicile.  There  is,  of  course,  the  one  crucial 
difference  between  straw  and  wood ;  but  the  experience  of  forty 
years  has  convinced  me  that  bees  thrive  as  well  in  one  as  in  the 
other.— B.  ±  W. 

THE   STEWARTON  SYSTEM. 

Bomb  remarks  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  on  pages  216  and  216  call  for 
comment.  The  Stewarton  hire  has  been  adopted  in  Ayrshire  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  twenty  years,  having  been  in  operation 
there  since  1819,  or  nearly  seventy  years.  From  the  beauty  of 
the  octagon  supers  exhibited  last  month  at  the  Caledonian 
Apiarian  Bociet^s  Exhibition  at  Dumfries,  and  this  month  at 
their  Glasgow  Show,  we  must  have  better  authority  that  the 
Ayrshire  fraternity  have  abandoned  their  pet  hive  and  been  con- 
verted into  skepists. 

That  straw  hi^es  ^'have  been  refused  admission  to  a  CrjrBtal 
Palace  Bee  Show,"  is  to  me  new  and  somewhat  startling.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  -Hon.  Sec.  of  the  British  Bee-keeper's  Association 
may  do  something  to  remove  this  blot  from  their  escutcheon. 

Straw  skeps,  Ing  as  well  as  little,  I  readily  grant  never  will 
cease  out  of  the  land  as  long  as  bee-keepers  are  ignorant  of  better ; 
but  my  stipulation  was  '^enlightened  apiarians.^  With  those 
the  day  of  skeps,  like  that  of  the  monster  super,  is  over.  These 
last,  4  inches  deep,  contain  fully  20  tbs.  while  the  8^  octagon 
super  which  is  abundantly  large  for  home  use  or  for  the  market, 
contains  15  lbs.  Some  of  my  Stewarton  colonies  are  made  to  carry 
for  variety,  tier  upon  tier,  little  sectionals  at  times.  Whatever 
description  of  hive  is  employed,  the  advanced  bee-master  to  have 
his  bees  thoroughly  in  command  must  have  their  oombs  move- 
able, and  it  cannot  be  called  in  question  that  from  the  super  or 
separate  compartmental  arrangement  the  purest  and  finest  honey- 
comb is  obtamed  free  from  all  pollen,  brood,  or  other  impurity, 
and  in  the  north,  as  I  have  already  abundantly  proved,  sells,  as  it 
deserves,  at  a  proportionally  higher  rate.  The  consumers  of 
Wrexham  may  have  no  choice,  but  must  purchase  it  as  they  can 
get  it  run  into  jars. 

So  far  as  reports  have  yet  gone  the  season  has  been  more 
favourable  north  than  south,  hence  Mr.  Pettigrew  quotes  Mr. 
Briscoe's  smaller  harvest  of  50  tbs.,  and  ignores  the  Renfrewshire 

Earish  clerp^man's  of  92^  and  88  tbs.  super  honey  &om  a  single 
ive  ;  and  m  his  comparison  of  my  good  harvest  of  18(i8  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  almost  exclusively  pure  flower 
honey  in  super  and  nett  weight,  whereas  what  he  pits  against  it 
was  gross  weight  of  a  straw  hive  328  tbs.  including  a  huge  skep 
well  stored  wiui  thick  broodcombs,  brood  pollen,  and  bees,  and  may 
we  add  board  to  boot  ?  as  part  of  the  gross,  and  in  Lanaiksbire 
with  vast  tracks  of  heath  to  continue  the  season.  Had  my  colony 
been  transferred  thither  on  the  close  of  the  flower  honey  harvest 
what  a  very  different  result  might  have  been  obtamed.  Fail'  com- 
parisons, hiTes,bees,or  systems  of  management  can  only  be  obtained 
from  their  being  placed  side  by  side  in  one  and  the  same  district. 

Three  weeks  ago,  in  company  with  a  keen  apiarian,  I  paid  a 
visit  to  a  friend  who  possessed  a  valuable  stock  of  bees,  all  in 
boxes  excepting  two  large  eked  straw  hives  stocked  by  numerous 
odd  swarms.  When  his  boxes  became  exhausted  in  summer  he  was 
desirous  to  be  put  in  possession  of  their  store,and  I  cheerfully  offered 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  After  moving  them  from  the  stance  we 
lutd  but  few  of  the  bees  driven,  when  the  Italian  section  of  the 
-apiary  weie  down  upon  us  robbing  as  well  as  stinging  badly, 
causing  us  to  shift  camp  again  and  again ;  but  there  was  no 
eluding  them.  We  failed  to  see  her  majesty  ascend  and  were 
forced  to  break  up  the  skep  to  find  her.  Drawing  the  cross-sticks 
caused  much  breakage  and  more  thieving,  and  though  armed  with 


a  couple  of  good  honey  kniyea  there  was  no  such  thing  as  removing 
the  deep  combs  entire.  Our  fingers  and  thumbs  would  sink  into 
the  warm  soft  pulpy  mass.  One  basin  after  another  of  cold  water 
was  brought  to  clean  and  cool  our  hands,  but  the  thick  weighty 
cakes  would  give  way,  while  with  honey-draggled  feathers  we 
swept  the  poor  clogged  bees  from  the  plates.  We  pitied  tiie 
honey-smeared  brood,  and  still  more  the  poor  half-drowned 
queen  fished  out  of  a  pool  of  honey  in  a  comer  of  the  orovm. 
We  three,  accustomed  to  find  her  majesty  at  pleasure  on  frames 
and  reaping  large  harvests  of  super  honey  without  soiling  a  finger, 
then  sweltering  in  the  honied  mess,  were  tickled  by  our  host 
putting  the  question.  Does  Mr.  Pettigrew  really  style  this  sort  of 
thing  advanced  bee-keeping  ?  We  fixed  the  soft  DTOodcombs  of 
both  skeps  as  best  we  could  into  frames  of  Stewartons,  then  intro- 
duced the  respective  queens  and  workers  in  inaugurating  a  new 
and  better  state  of  thmgs.— A  BsirpRBWSHias  Bbb-kibpbb. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Dting  Durinq  Transit  (F.  P.  E.).^A.  bhd  or  animal  booked,  and  then 
In  perfect  tiealth,  dying  during  transit  is  a  loes  to  the  parcbaser,  unless  it 
was  not  sent  by  the  conyeyance  he  directed  it  to  be  lent  by. 

Dtino  Feathers  (A.  2r.).— White  feathers  can  be  bleached,  but  we  know 
of  no  mode  by  which  coloared  feathers  can  be  rendered  white. 

Books  {B.  C.  J7.).— Orabam*8  "Domestic  Medicine"  is  preferable. 
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REMARKS. 

18th. — Wet  and  windy  morning;  fine  and  sonny  afterwards  ;  coo 

evening. 
19th. — Very  fine  bright  morning,  shower  at  0.10  P.M. ;   fine  and  bright 

afterwards ;  starlight  evening. 
20tli. — ^Briglit  sunny  morning ;  cloudy  in  middle  of  day,  shower  at  2 JO  P Jf. ; 

fine  afternoon ;  bright  stnrlight  night. 
31st. — Fine  autumnal  day ;  misty  evening. 
3Sud.— Misty  muming,  dnll  and  clondy  all  day,  slight  shower  at  0.40  FJC. ; 

wet  evening. 
S3rd.— Fine  pleasant  day ;  bright  starlight  night. 
24th.— Foggy  in  early  nionung,  bright  and  sunny  from  10  AJC.  till  3  PJI. ; 

fair  but  dull  afterwards,  and  cool. 
Although  the  prevalent  wind  haa  been  westerly  the  temperature  has  hJlea 
considerably,  and  one  or  two  mornings  have  been   almost  frosty .^Q.  J. 

STMOXS. 


COVENT  GARDEN"  MARKET.— SEPTEMBER  25. 
Trade  is  very  quiet,  Pears  being  the  only  fruit  in  good  demand,  the  croi>8 
on  the  Continent  being  short  and  consisting  only  of  Dachesse  d'Angoul^me. 
Kent  Cobs  are  lower. 


PRUIT. 


Apples 4  sieve    2    0to4 

Abricotit do/.cn    0    U 

Cuetttnuts bushel    0    0 


Figs. 

FirtaerU 

Cobs 

Grapes,  liothou2«c 
Lemons 


dozen  1  0 

\>\h.  0  8 

V  lb.  0  8 

t>n».  0  9 


s.  d.  s.  d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
8 
1 
1 
6 


Melons  

Nectarines  .... 

Oranges 

Peaclica 

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dcKsert 

Pine  Apples 


each 
dozen    0 
yioo   8 


8.  d.    B.   d 

1     Oto4    O 

0      0 


0    16 


dozen    8   0   18 
dosen   0   0     0 


dozen 
^Ib. 


%>^  KX)   0   0    18   0    Walnuu    bushel    5 


0 

0 
0 


6 

6 
8 


O 
O 
O 
O 

o 
o 
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VBOETABLES. 


Artichoke^ dozen 

Aspiirngus bundle 

Beaui>,K.idney  . .  ^  tt> 

Beet,  Itcd    dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

Bm«'sel8  Sprouts  i  .»;leve 

Cabbage dozen 

CarroU    bunch 

Cap-^lcums *>  lfX> 

Caulidowers. . . .  dozen 

Celery bundle 

Colcworts. .  doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers  ....  each 

Endive    dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic *»lb. 

HerbB   bunch 

Leeks    bunch 

Lemons dozen 


8.  d.   s. 

2    0to4 
0    0      0 

0  8 

1  6 

0  s 

0  0 

1  0 
0    4 

6 
0 
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01 
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01 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  dc  Cress  punnet 
Onions   Dushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips d  ozcn 

I*eas qaart 

Pouitocs bushel 

Kidney  bushel 

Radishes.,   dos. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy   bundle 

Scorzonera   ....    bundle 

Seakalo  basket 

Shallots ^tb 

Spinach bushel 

Turn  I  ps bunch 

Vcg.  Morrows . .        each 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

Month  Week 

OCTOBER  3-9, 1878. 

Average 
Temperature  near 
London. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

of 

Tear. 

8 
9 

Th 

P 

B 

BUN 

H 

TU 

W 

Dresden  Bhow  opens. 

16  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRraiTT. 

Jersey  Show. 

Day. 

63.4 

64.4 

63.7 

63.7 

60.6 

61.8 

68.7 

Night. 
44.7 
43.9 
41.6 
42.4 
40.8 
48.2 
43.4 

Mean 
64.1 
64.1 
62.6 
63.1 
60.4 
62.6 
63.6 

h.    m. 
6      6 
6      7 
6      9 
6    11 
6    12 
6    14 
6    16 

h.    Ti. 
6    33 
6    80 
6    28 
6    26 
6    23 
6    21 
6    19 

h.    m. 

2  41 
8    10 

3  31 

3  47 

4  0 
4  12 
4    23 

H.    m 

10  8 

11  24 
mom. 

0  39 

1  63 
8      2 
4    11 

Days. 

8 

9 
10 
11 
13 
13 

m.   s. 

10  68 

11  16 
11    84 

11  62 
IS      9 
13    36 

12  43 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 

From  obeerrationg  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperatore  of  the  week  is  69.8^ ;  and  its  night  temperature 
42.80. 

MIXED  BORDERS  FOR  AUTUMN. 

E8IDES  bedding  plants  and  hardy  perennials, 
there  is  a  host  of  beautiful  flowers  which 
ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  garden  with 
any  pretension  to  completeness.  They  may 
not  do  for  massing  or  making  a  great  show, 
but  some  of  them  are  sweet,  others  are 
^  pretty,  some  are  useful  for  cutting  for  the 
decoration  of  rooms,  and  all  are  interesting  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  mixed  border  is  the 
place  for  all  such  as  will  not  fit  in  anywhere  else. 
Almost  anything  in  the  shape  of  flowers,  excepting 
perhaps  scarlet  Geraniums,  will  do  there,  and  a  most 
attractive  mixture  it  is  possible  to  make  it  if  a  littie  fore- 
thought is  employed  in  the  arrangement.  I  have  such  a 
border  situate  near  the  herbaceous  borders,  in  fact  tempo- 
rarily filling  the  space  intended  for  perennial  plants  as  the 
collection  increases,  and  I  was  rather  afraid  at  one  time 
that  the  temporary  plants  would  prove  more  attractive  than 
their  more  permanent  neighbours.  As  a  whole  they  cer- 
tainly were  the  most  showy,  the  sweetest,  the  best  filled  up, 
and  afforded  the  greatest  quantity  of  cut  flowers  ;  but  on 
longer  acquaintance  I  find  there  is  not  so  much  individuality 
in  Uie  plants,  they  lack  variety  compared  with  the  peren- 
ni^,  and  the  first  slight  frost  totally  spoils  them ;  never- 
theless they  have  been  extremely  useful,  and  I  think  while 
the  demand  for  large  supplies  of  cut  flowers  lasts,  and  con- 
temporaneously with  it  tne  fashion  for  bedding-out,  which 
affords  nothing  to  cut,  we  cannot  do  better  than  stick  to 
the  mixed  border. 

The  backgroufid  here  is  shrubs,  as  I  think  it  always  ought 
to  be ;  then  come  Dahlias,  two  rows.  The  best  varieties  I 
have  in  a  decorative  point  of  view  are  Criterion,  Lord  Derby, 
Andrew  Dodds,  Chairman,  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  James 
Cocker  from  6  to  5^.  feet  high;  Toison  d'Or,  Lady  Dun- 
more,  Sir  Greville  SAythe,  Queen  Mab,  Sarah  Mana,  Bird 
of  Passage,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  and  Charles  Backhouse, 
4  to  4^  feet ;  Flag  of  Truce,  Aristides,  and  Crystal  Palace 
Scarlet  are  a  foot  less.  I  ought  to  have  the  small-flowered 
Dahlias  called  Liliputian  or  Bouquet  varieties,  as  they  are 
more  useful  for  cuttifig  than  the  large  flowers,  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  someone  who  cultivates  them  would  name  the 
best  half  dozen. 

Next  to  the  Dahlias  are  Convolvulus  minor,  Calliopsis 
tinctoria  and  C.  atro-sanguinea,  sown  in  May  in  patches 
where  they  are  to  remain — the  last  two  showy  annuals  are 
excellent  for  cutting  ;  Delphinium  f ormosum  and  several 
other  varieties  sown  indoors  in  February  this  year.  Treated 
thus  they  do  not  come  so  large  as  when  treated  like  bien- 
nials, but  they  are  very  good  and  flower  late  in  the  season. 
Chrysanthemum  carinatum  and  other  annual  varieties  sown 
with  Asters  and  treated  in  the  same  way  are  very  fine  ;  so 
is  also  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  from  cuttings.  I  am 
trying  some  of  the  earlv-flowering  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum indicum  ;  some  or  them  have  done  very  well,  notably 
Chromatella,  Golden  Button,  Scarlet  Gem,  Adrastus,  White 
summer  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Yellow  summer  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Delphine,  Cartouche,  and  Illustration.  The  Chrys- 
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anthemums  named  have  all  been  in  full  flower  some  time, 
some  of  them  as  early  as  Julv,  while  others  which  I  do  not 
name  have  not  yet  shown  their  colours.  Some  of  them 
seem  just  a  little  delicate,  having  lost  many  of  their  leaves ; 
this  may  be  the  effect  of  rapid  propagation  in  heat,  but  if  we 
can  keep  this  class  of  plants  healthy  they  will  prove  real 
gardener's  friends,  as  they  will  bridge  over  the  time  between 
tiie  first  autumn  frosts  and  the  ordinary  Chrysanthemum 
season.  Gladioli  also  come  in  this  row,  and  uiere  is  none 
more  useful  than  Brenchleyensis.  Herbaceous  Phloxes, 
although  amongst  the  hardiest  of  plants,  should  be  here  too, 
and  be  grown  annually  from  cuttings  struck  indoors  in 
March.  Old-established  plants,  or  such  as  are  propagated 
by  division  of  the  roots,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  spring- 
struck  cuttings.  I  selected  the  following  names  from  those 
grown  in  the  trial  beds  at  Chiswick  last  year ; — Venus,  Mrs. 
K.  Howitt,  Princess  Louise,  Lothair,  Coccinea,  Dr.  Balfour, 
Charles  Bouillard,  Figaro,  Menotti,  and  Chatiment.  This 
TOW  has  already  a  great  variety  in  it,  and  yet  there  are  the 
herbaceous  Lobelias  and  Salvia  patens,  both  too  good  to 
leave  out ;  the  former  should  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during 
winter  and  have  the  roots  divided  in  spring ;  the  Salvia 
should  be  kept  like  Dahlias  and  propagated  in  the  same 
way  from  cuttings. 

For  the  fourth  row  we  have  also  a  rich  array  of  candi- 
dates. The  better  sorts  of  Pentstemons  are  very  beautiful. 
Cuttings  struck  late  in  autumn  and  kept  where  they  can  be 
covered  from  severe  frost  are  the  best.  Half  a  dozen  ^ood 
sorts  are  Delicata  minor,  Rose  Perfection,  J.  Decaisne, 
George  Sand,  Stanstead  Rival,  and  W.  E.  Gumbleton.  Then 
we  have  Marvel  of  Peru,  very  sweet  and  very  pretty.  The 
roots  of  this  should  be  taken  up  in  autumn  and  kept  in  dry 
soil;  also  Commelina  coelestis  and  C.  alba,  which  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Marvel  of  Peru.  The 
blue  Commelina  is  without  doubt  the  prettiest  blue  flower 
in  cultivation  ;  Salvia  patens  is  dull  beside  it,  and  Del- 

Ehinium  is  not  blue  at  all  in  comparison;  its  only  draw- 
ack  is  that  it  closes  too  soon  in  the  afternoon,  but  then  it 
seems  to  come  out  fresher  and  more  beautiful  every  morn- 
ing till  it  exhausts  itself  in  seed-bearing  or  the  frost  touches 
it.  Zinnias,  Victoria  and  other  tall-growing  Asters  come 
in  this  line,  also  Antirrhinums  grown  from  seed  in  the 
spring,  and  Agapanthuses  and  Hydrangeas  potted  late  in 
autunm  and  kept  in  a  cold  place. 

Now  we  have  for  the  firont  line  Tigridia  pavonia  and 
T.  conchiflora ;  these  require  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  in 
autumn  and  kept  in  dry  soil.  Linum  grandiflorum  to  be 
sown  in  patches  in  spring  where  it  is  to  stand.  Dianthus 
Heddewigi  in  variety,  D.  Taciniatus  in  variety.  Intermediate 
Stocks,  dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  Asters,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  scented  Geraniums,  scented  Verbenas,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  have  written  of  the  plants  here  as  being  in  lines  for 
the  sake  of  arranging  them  according  to  stature  ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  are  none  of  them  in  lines  excepting 
the  Dahlias.  The  labels  were  arranged  in  lines  earlj  in 
spring,  and  then  some  of  them  in  each  line  were  shixted 
a  little  one  way  or  the  other  to  better  suit  the  estimated 
heights  and  habits  of  the  individual  plants  and  to  introduce 

i?o.  uw^You  Lx^  Old  sbbies. 
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a  little  irregularity,  which  is  more  pleasing  than  a  number  of 
straight  lines. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  plants  I  have  named  are 
only  summer  and  autumn  occupants.  I  think  it  very  unde- 
sirable to  mix  these  plants  with  hardy  perennials,  as  the  latter, 
if  well  selected,  are  quite  able  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  ; 
but  if  half-hardy  plants  are  mixed  with  them  there  is  certain 
to  be  an  endeavour  to  fill  up  every  little  space,  and  in  the  end, 
owing  to  the  quick  growth  of  the  latter,  some  of  the  more 
delicate  perennials  are  certain  to  be  overshadowed  and  pro- 
bably lost.— William  Taylob. 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION.— No.  2. 

In  giving  the  first  instalment  of  the  voting  papers  1  propose 
commencing  with  the  lists  of  the  amateurs,  then  the  nursery- 
men, leaving  those  voting  in  the  seventy-two  varieties  for  the 
last.  As  regards  the  poll  itself  there  are  some  additional 
points  of  interest.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  position  reached  by  several  of  the  newer  varieties  that 

S promised  well  last  year,  especially  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Duchesse 
e  Valloml^rosa,  and  Star  of  Waltbam,  the  former  rising  from 
No.  35  last  year  to  No.  24  this,  the  lady  making  a  stiU  greater 
jump  from  54  to  18,  whilst  the  Star  shines  out  brightly  at  30 
instead  of  47.  Should  this  position  of  the  Duchesse  be  main- 
tained she  will  prove  a  great  acquisition.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  Have  we  not  had  an  exceptional  fortnight  at  the  time 
Rones  were  at  their  best?  I  never  myself  bloomed  Duchess 
of  £fdinburgh,  H.P.,  out  of  doors  before,  so  that  she  asked  me 
to  look  at  and  admire  her  again ;  and  after  trying  in  vain 
Mons.  Neman  for  a  number  of  years  without  once  seeing  him 
even  respectably  attired  1  d^sca^xled  the  whole  lot,  giving  the 
last  plant  to  our  cottage  hospitaL  The  Lady  Superintendent 
is  a  dear  lover  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  I  happened  to  h6  there 
during  that  Rose  week,  and  knowing  almost  the  position  and 
name  of  every  Rose  there  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  a 
plant  with  eight  or  ten  beautiful  blooms  on  it.  "  Why  ! "  I 
remarked,  "  what  have  you  there  ?"  "  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  one 
you  sent  here  a  couple  of  years  ago  without  any  name."  And 
I  discovered  it  was  Mons.  Noman,  and  several  of  the  blooms 
on  it  were  truly  beautiful. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Teas  do  not  figure  very  well. 
If  by  courtesy  we  consider  Mar^chal  Niel  one,  that  Rose  is 
placed  very  low  on  the  general  poU — No.  8;  neither  is  its 
position  much  improved  in  the  seventy -two,  where  it  is  only 
saved  from  being  very  low  down  by  a  fourth-class  vote.  Then 
No.  28  comes  Catherine  Mermet ;  37,  Souvenir  d'Elise  ;  38-9, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami ;  43,  Marie  Van  Houtte  :  44-5,  Devoniensis ; 
68,  Niphetos  ;  59,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  its  exact  position  last  year  ; 
65-6,  Belle  Lyonnaise — nine  Roses  out  of  seventy -two  varie- 
ties ;  and  in  the  seventy-two  election  the  number  is  still  only 
nine.  The  fact  is,  that  beautiful  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
they  have  not  the  wear  and  tear  constitution  about  them  which 
most  amateur  growers  require  when  they  have  not  unlimited 
means  at  their  disposal.  Some  persons  are  enthusiastic  about 
Tea  Roses,  and  when  in  their  grandeur  they  arc  truly  the  most 
beautiful  flowers ;  but  how  rarely  are  they  thus  seen,  and  how 
many  are  the  failures  for  the  one  brilliant  success  I  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  lowers  their  value.  TsJcen  as  a  whole,  the  Tea 
element  is  lower  in  position  this  year  than  last  on  the  general 
poll.  In  some  respects  in  the  seventy-two  the  position  im- 
proves, notably  in  Niphetos,  which  becomes  35  instead  of  58  ; 
and  it  is  natural  that  those  who  have  a  larg^  number  of  plants 
of  each  variety  may  have  the  peerless  blooms  more  frequently, 
and  as  a  result  their  opinion  of  the  variety  is  considerably 
enhanced.  Grown  under  glass  in  the  way  advocated  by  Mr. 
W.  Taylor  in  our  Journal  the  blooms  of  the  Tea  are  second  to 
no  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  need  no  artificial  support  to  enable 
them  to  support  the  scrutiny  of  a  judge,  as  do  too  many  of  the 
representatives  of  the  class  at  the  present  day.  But  in  how 
many  amateur  establishments  are  there  to  be  fpund  the  appli- 
ances necessary  for  such  results  ?  and  without  them  in  exposed 
situations  with  ungenial  soil  the  Teas  are  literally  nowhere. 
I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  a  Rose,  even  if  inferior, 
is  to  score  a  point  just  because  it  is  a  Tea.  I  agree  with  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Peach  in  his  letter  to  me  when  he  remarks,  ^*  Let 
Teas  stand  on  their  own  merits.  If  good  they  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  stand  and  increase  its  merits  ;  if  small  and  weak 
and  tied  up  to  sticks  they  only  spoil  it." 

It  must  be  remarked  that  this  year  Marie  Baumann  has 
achieved  a  grand  success  in  both  the  elections  of  forty-eight 
and  seventy-two  varieties.    It  is  the  only  Rose  that  was  named 


by  every  elector  in  the  first  twelve.  I  do  not  dispute  her  right 
for  a  moment.  I  certainly  should  place  her  at  the  head  of  all 
Roses  for  the  exhibition  stand,  though  I  would  like  to  see  the 
stalk  of  the  flower  a  shade  stronger.  Marie  Baumann  baa 
retained  her  last  year's  position.  Many  electors  testify  to  her 
being  the  best  Rose,  ana  several  other  Roses  have  at  any  rate 
maintained  theirs.  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  No.  11 ;  Camille 
Bemardin,  No.  26 ;  Abel  Grand,  No.  60 ;  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
No,  59,  with  Marie  Baumann  at  the  head,  occupy  exactly  the 
same  position  as  last  year. — Joseph  Hinton,  Warminster, 

VOTES  IN  ELECTION. 

In  the  following  returns  the  Roses  are  placed  in  the  order  of 
merit — ^namely,  first  best  twelve,  second  best  twelve,  and  next 
best  twenty-four  exhibition  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Palfrey,  AUrincham, 


1.  Alfred  Colomb 

S.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

8.  Charles  Lefebvre 

4.  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 

5.  Btfonne  LeTet 

6.  Ghoin  de  Dijon 

18.  Comtesae  d'Ozfofd 

14.  Dr.  Andry 

15.  Duke  of  EdiBlrargh 

16.  Duo  de  Wellington 

17.  Francois  Micholon 

18.  Louis  Tan  Houtte 

28.  Alice  Dnrean 

26.  AnoleLaxton 

27.  AntoUie  Dacher 

28.  Aoguste  Neumann 

29.  Comtesse  de  Berenya 

80.  DuodeRohaa 

81.  G^n^ralJacqueminot 

82.  Hippolyte  Jamain 
88.  La  Dnohesae  de  Momy 
84.  Le  Havre 
88.  Madame  Nachuiy 
86.  Marie  Rady 

Hiss  FSKRICB,  Witton  House,  Norwich, 

1.  Allied  Colomb  7.  Capitaine  Christy 

2.  Charles  Lefebvre  8.  Reynolds  Hole 

8.  Marie  Banmann  9.  MarquiM  de  OuteUiBa 

4.  Mar^chal  Niel  10.  Nipbetoe 

6.  La  France  11.  Jean  Liaband 


7.  Horace  Vemefc 

8.  Laf^wice 

9.  Martehal  Kiel 

10.  Marie  Baumann 

11.  Mdlie.  Eugenie  Yflcdicc 
IS.  S^nateor  Yaisse 

19.  Madame  Charles  Wood 

20.  Madame  Victor  Yeriier 
SI.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
2S.  Marquise  de  Cartellaiift 
28.  Monsieur  Noman 
24.  Victor  Verdier 

37.  Mdlle.  Marguerite  Doatttatala. 
88.  Marquise  de  LignerlB 
88.  Maurice  Beraardin 

40.  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 

41.  Madame  FtoqMr  Langlor 

42.  Pierre  Kotfeiiig 
48.  Princess  Beatrice 
44.  Royal  Standard 
4f.  Richard  WallaM 

46.  Reynolds  Hole 

47.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

48.  Xaxier  OUbo- 


6.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

13.  Edouard  Morrsn 

14.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
16.  Marie  Rady 

16.  Dr.  Andry 

17.  Marie  Van  Houtte 

18.  Camille  Bemardin 

25.  Cbeshunt  Hybrid 

96.  Ptlncess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

27.  Jean  Dncher 

28.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

29.  Madame  Margottiu 
SO.  Souvenir  dnsiise 

81.  Madame  Th6rtee  Levet 

82.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 
38.  Comtesse  de  Serenye 

34.  Olivier  Delhomme 

35.  Comtesse  d'Ozford 

36.  Catherine  Mermet 

NJ3.— Not  in  thdr  real  order  of  merit. 


12.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

19.  Marie  Cointet 
90.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
SI.  Etienne  Levet 
38.  MioBHassard 
S8.  Camille  de  Rohaa 
34.  Thomas  Mills 

37.  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 

38.  Climbing  Devonienafs 
89.  Francois  Lourat 

40.  Royal  Standard 

41.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

49.  Duchesse  de  YaUombrosa 
48.  Stoateur  Vaiase 
44.  Leopold  Premier 
46.  Due  de  Wellington 

46.  John  Hopper 

47.  Souvenir  d'un  And 

48.  Ma4^e  Ad^Ie  Huzard 

but  as  they  grow  best  on  this  solL 


Mr.  E.  R.  Whitwbll, 

1.  Marie  Baumann 

2.  Marie  Rady 

3.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

4.  La  Fiance 

6.  Alfred  Colomb 
6.  Charles  Lefebvre 

13.  Dupuy  Jamain 

14.  Camille  Bemardin 

15.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

16.  Francois  Micbelon 

17.  Ducheaw  de  Momy 

18.  Star  of  Waltham 

S6.  Capitaine  Christy 

26.  Madame  Lacharme 

27.  Due  de  Rohan 

28.  Monsieur  K  Y.  Teas 

29.  Thomas  Mills 
80.  Annie  Wood 

31.  Caiiierine  Mteroiet 

82.  Bouquet  d'Or 

38.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

34.  Etienne  Levet 

SO.  Duchesse  de  Caylus 

36.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 


jBorfoM  HaUy  near  DatlingUm. 

7.  Baronne  de  Bonhachfld 

8.  EmUie  Hausburg 

9.  Mar«ehal  Niel 

10.  Belle  Lyonnaise 

11.  Horace  Yemet 

19.  Duchesse  de  VallombnMa 

19.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 
SO.  Sir  Qamet  Wolsd^ 
SL  Souvenir  d'Bliaa 
22.  Mrs.  Charles  Wood 
38.  Docteur  Du  Chains 
34.  Manquiiw  de  Castellauo 

37.  Xavier  OUbo 

38.  Marie  Van  Houtte 

39.  S^nateur  Vaisee 

40.  Dr.  Andry 

41.  Eugenie  Verdier 
48.  Alba  Rosea 

48.  Duo  de  Wellington 

44.  Reynolds  Hole 

45.  Dulce  of  Edinburgh 

46.  La  Rosl^ 

47.  Fisher  Holmes 

48.  Monsieur  Bonoenno 


Mr.  JOSBPH  HlKTOK,  WarmmtUr,  ■ 

1.  Marie  Tii^^w«t«»^  8.  Ftsn^ols  IQchelon 

8.  Mar6chal  Niel  4.  Charles  Lefebvxe 
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t,  Bazoime  de  BothwchlM 
e.  UiKrie  Bady 

7.  LftFnmoe 

8.  Fiene  NoMng 

18.  Beauty  of  >T9Ufham 

14.  OomilleBemaidin 

15.  ICaxqniee  de  Gutellane 

16.  Triomphe  de  Bennee 

17.  Btienne  Levet 

18.  Bmilie  HansbuiK 
SC.  Dr.  Andiy 

S8.  Dnchease  de  Oaylos 
87.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
S8.  John  Hopper 
89.  Bdooardliomn 
80.  JeanLiabttad 
31.  Xttvier  OUbo 
83.  Diike  of  Edinbnzeh 

83.  MiisHaeeard 

84.  Hippoljte  Jamain 

Si.  Hargoedte  de  SU  Amand 
36.  DtumeaBedeVallombrow 

Mr.  T.  B.  Hatwood, 

1.  Uazgoerlte  Biaaiac 
S.  Charles  lefebrre 

3.  Baronne  de  BotbBCfafld 

4.  Maorle  Banmaim 

5.  Tnaxpois  Mtoheton 

6.  Btienne  Leret 

13.  Comtease  d'Ozfoxd 

14.  Bdooard  Morten 
lb.  Marie  Bady 

16.  Le  Havre 

17.  Oxonian 

18.  StoateorYalsse 

38.  Capitaine  Chrlaty 

86.  Xavler  OUbo 

87.  Duke  of  Edinbni^h 

88.  AbelGnud 

89.  Dr.  Andry 

80.  Annie  Wood 

81.  Star  of  WaKham 
88.  Eng^nie  Yerdier 
88.  Pierre  dotting 
84.  Bzpoaltion  de  Brie 
88.  Doo  de  WelHngton 
88.  ViUe  de  Lyons 


Capt.  Christt, 

1.  Alfred  Oolomb 
8.  Charles  Lefebvre 

3.  Ducheara  de  VaUombrosa 

4.  Dr.  Andry 
8.  HovaoeYemst 
8.  LoolB  Yan  HoaUe 

18.  Baionaa  de  BothschUd 
14.  Capitaine  Christy 
18.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

16.  Oourtesie  de  Btnaje 

17.  Dupi:^  Jamain 

18.  Dncde  Wellington 

88.  Abel  Grand 

86.  Annie  Laxton 

37.  Annie  Wood 

88.  Baronne  de  BonstattaD 

39.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

80.  Camilie  Bemardin 

81.  Dncheaae  de  Caylns 
m.  Dnke  of  Edinbttfgh 
88.  Ferdinand  de  Lesaeps 
84.  Henri  Ledechanx 
86.  Jean  Soapert 
86.  John  Hopper 


9.  Catherine  Mennet 

1 0.  Souvenir  d^an  And 

11.  Alfred  Colomb 

13.  BaxandeBouatefeten 

19.  Devonlensis 

30.  Marie  Finger 

31.  Madame  Yiotor  Yerdier 
33.  Louis  Yan  Hontte 

33.  Comtesse  d'Oxfocd 
84.  Yictor  Yecdier 

87.  Monsieur  E.  Y.  ITeas 

88.  Ferdinand  de  Loss^pe 

89.  Star  of  Waltham 

40.  Horace  Yemet 

41.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 

43.  Q^^ial  Jaoqueminot 
48.  Due  de  Wellington 

44.  Dnpny  Jamain 
4tf .  fionTenir  de  Spa 

46.  Madame  Cl^menoe  Jotgnsaiix 

47.  Mdlle.  Marguerite  Dombtaiu 

48.  Prince  de  Portia 

Woodhatch  Lodge,  ReigcUe. 

7.  Monsieur  E.  T.  Teas 

8.  La  France 

9.  Marshal  Nlel 

10.  Madame  Yiotor  Yerdier 

11.  Madame  Th^rtee  Levet 
13.  Horace  Yemet 

19.  Due  de  Bohan 
SO.  Camilie  Bemazdln 
31.  Empress  of  India 
33.  John  Stuart  Mill 

33.  Mrs.  Baker 

34.  EmOle  Hausborg 

87.  John  Hopper 

88.  Ducbesse  de  Yallombrosa 

89.  Louis  Yan  Hoatte 

40.  Lord  Macaulay 

41.  Devoniensis 
43.  BeUe  Lyonnaise 

43.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

44.  Madame  G.  Crapelet 

46.  Prince  Camilie  de  Bohan 

46.  Madame  Lacharme 

47.  BeynoIdB  Hole 

48.  Fisher  HolmaB 

Weiterham,  Kent, 

7.  Mnrgaocite  de  St.  Anand 

8.  Marie  Banmann 

9.  Marie  Bady 

10.  Marie  Finger 

11.  Marquise  de  Oartellaae 
13.  Monsieur  Koman 

19.  Etienne  Levet 

30.  Emilie  Haosburg 

31.  Fran90i8  Michelon 
S3.  Hippolyte  Jamain 
38.  Mar^chal  Niel 
34.  Monsieur  K  Y.  Teas 

37.  La  France 

88.  Madame  Cltoience  Joigneaox 

89.  Madame  Lacharme 

40.  Madame  Th^rtee  Levet 

41.  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier 

43.  Nardy  Fr^ras 
48.  Pierre  Kotting 

44.  Stoateur  Yaime 
46.  Yictor  Yerdier 

46.  Zavier  OUbo 

47.  Catherine  Mermet 

48.  Boavenird'EUseYardon 


Rev.  Alan  Chbalbs,  Brockham  Vicarage,  JReigaU, 


1.  Charles  Lefebvre 

7.  Baronne  de  Bothschlld 

3.  Alfred  Oolomb 

8.  Marie  Bady 

8.  Marie  Baumann 

9.  IjouIs  Yan  Hontte 

4.  Martehal  Kiel 

10.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

8.  La  France 

11.  MdUe.  Eugtoie  Yerdier 

6.  Annie  Wood 

18.  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier 

18.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

19.  Dnke  of  Edinburgh 

14.  Etienne  Levet 

30.  Gloire  de  Dijon 

18.  Horace  Yemet 

31.  Due  de  WeUington 

16.  Dr.  Andiy 

33.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

17.  Francois  lOchelon 

33.  Capitaine  Christy 

18.  Senatenr  Yaisse 

34.  Comtease  de  Serenye 

36.  Le  Havre 

37.  Monsieur  Neman 

36.  Xavler  Olibo 

38.  Cheshunt  Hybrid 

37.  John  Hopper 

39.  Pierre  Kotting 

38.  Beynolds  Hole 

40.  Ducbesse  de  Yallombroaa 

39.  Yictor  Yerdier 

41.  Emilie  Hausburg 

80.  Oamille  de  Bohan 

43.  Annie  Laxton 

81.  Duo  de  Bohan 

43.  Monsieur  £.  Y.  Teas 

83.  Monsieur  Boncenne 

44.  Ferdinand  de  Lesaeps 

88.  Madame  Lacharme 

46.  Catherine  Mermet 

84.  Star  of  Waltham 

46.  Prince  Arthur 

86.  Sonveinir  d'on  Ami 

47.  Kiphetos 

86.  Madame  Th^rtee  Levet 

48.  Madame  Bnivy 

1.  Alfred  Colomb 
3.  Marie  Baumann 

3.  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 

4.  Charles  Lefebvre 
6.  Louis  Yan  Hontte 
6.  Lord  Macaulay 


Mr.  JoHK  Taylor,  Malpas,  Cheshire, 

7.  Madame  Thdr&se  Levet 

8.  Murquise  de  Castellane 

9.  Monsieur  Etienne  Levet 

10.  Francois  Michelon 

11.  Beynolds  Hole 
13.  Baronne  de  Bothschlld 


13.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

14.  EmiUe  Hausburg 
16.  Fisher  Holmes 
16.  Giqiitaine  Christy 
17«  La  France 

18.  Madame  Georges  Schwartz 

36.  Alice  Dureau 

36.  Dr.  Andry 

87.  Ducbesse  de  Yallombrosa 

38.  La  Bositoe 

39.  MdUe.  Eugenie  Yerdier 
30.  Prince  Camilie  de  Rohan 
81.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

33.  John  Hipper 
83.  Thomas  MiUs 

34.  Yictor  Yerdier 

36.  Beauty  of  Waltham 
86.  LeeUa 


10.  Marquise  de  Mortemart 
30.  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 
21.  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet 
32.  Star  of  Walthain 
28.  Senatenr  Yaisse 
34.  Monsieur  Bonoenne 

87.  LaDuchesse  de  Mony 

38.  Dapuy  Jamain 

39.  Edouard  Morren 

40.  Due  de  WelUngton 

41.  Abel  Grand 

42.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

43.  Madame  Yictar  Yerdier 

44.  Marquise  de  Glbot 

45.  Belle  Lyonnaise 

46.  Xavler  OUbo 

47.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

48.  Monsieur  Paul  Keyion 


Mr.  Mayo,  C^mmarhet  Street,  Oxford. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

26. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
30. 
81. 
83. 
38. 
34. 
86. 
36. 


Charles  Lefebvre 
Alfred  Colomb 
Baronne  de  Bothschlld 
Francois  Michelon 
Madame  Yictor  Yerdier 
MdUe.  Marie  Bady 

EmiUe  Hausburg 
AbelCarriire 
Beauty  of  Waltham 
Due  de  Bohan 
Ducbesse  de  YaUombrosa 
Dr.  Andry 

Madame  Georges  Schvrartz 
Madame  Lacharme 
MdUe.  I%6r6se  Levet 
Marquise  de  St.  Amand 
Marquise  de  Castellane 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Keyron 
Monaienr  E.  Y.  Teas 
Duke  of  Gonnaoght 
Pierre  Kotting 
Capitaine  Chi^bsty 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Fentinand  de  Leseqps 


7.  Marie  Baumann 

8.  Martehal  Kiel 

9.  Boyal  Standard 

10.  La  Duchaase  de  Momy 

11.  Star  of  Waltham 

12.  DevienneLamy 

19.  Camilie  Bemardin 
SO.  MdUe.  Marie  Cointet 
81.  S^nateur  Yalase 

22.  John  Hopper 

23.  La  France 

84.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 

87.  Horace  Yemet 
38.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 
89.  Etienne  Levet 

40.  MdUe.  Eug^ie  Yerdier 

41.  CaUierlneMermet 

42.  Marie  Yan  Houtte 
48.  Beynolds  Hole 

44.  Anguste  Bigotaid  . 
46.  Due  de  WeUington 

46.  Le  Havre 

47.  Sir  Garnet  WcHaiikiy 

48.  Comtesse  de  Ser^iye 


VINE  MILDEW. 


This  deBtinctiye  pest  which  preys  upon  Vines  has  spread  its 
ravages  through  several  vineries  this  season,  especially  those 
that  have  heen  suhject  to  it  in  previous  years.  From  careful 
observations  made  for  some  time  past  the  Vine  mildew  is,  in 
my  opinion,  primarily  caused  by  drought  at  the  roots  of  the 
Vines.  I  do  not  say  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  it ;  there  niay 
be  many  causes  operating  to  bring  about  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  tissues  of  the  Vine,  subjecting  it  to  disease. 

Vine  mildew  is  generally  believed  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  being  overcharged  with  moisture, 
and  sulphur  applied  to  the  pipes  and  a  warm  dry  atmosphere 
have  been  recommended  as  a  preventive  against  its  spretuUiig. 
When  first  seen  upon  the  Vine  the  fumes  of  sulphur  will 
certainly  kiU  this  destructive  parasite,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  use  it  if  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  as  soon  as  the 
Grapes  are  set,  for  it  will  cause 'Tust,  as  the  skin  of  the  embryo 
Grape  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  its  fumes. 

I  have  found  that  the  warm  dry  atmosphere  of  the  vinery 
is  suitable  to  the  growth  of  mildew ;  the  drier  the  Vine  is  kept 
both  at  the  root  and  the  air  of  the  house  the  faster  spreads  ihe 
mildew,  until  it  attacks  every  Vine.  After  hot  dry  summers 
the  disease  seems  more  prevalent  than  in  wet  damp  seasons, 
especiaUy  where  the  soil  used  for  the  Vines  is  light  and  sandy, 
more  so  than  when  the  soil  is  of  a  heavier  texture.  Where 
the  roots  of  the  Vine  are  in  a  cold  saturated  border  and  the 
internal  atmosphere  anything  but  suitable,  or  any  other  cause 
that  will  bring  the  Vine  into  a  semi-starved  condition,  will  sub- 
ject it  to  the  ravages  of  disease ;  still  I  hold  that  root-drought 
is  the  main  cause,  and  most  suitable  to  its  development. 

Three  years  ago  three  vineries  were  under  my  charge,  all  of 
which  had  previously  been  troubled  with  mildew.  In  the  first 
house  the  Grapes  were  cut  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  being 
compelled  to  have  many  plants  in  the  house  forcing  for  con- 
servatory decoration,  the  atmosphere  was  consequently  kept 
moist,  and  no  trace  of  mildew  was  to  be  found.  The  second 
house  was  treated  differently.  At  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease  the  plants  were  cleared  out  and  a  warm  dry  atmo- 
sphere maintained,  and  in  ten  to  fourteen  days  every  Vine 
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was  attacked  with  the  exception  of  Mairesfield  Court  Muscat, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  the  parasite  was  found  upon  it.  When 
found  to  spread  so  rapidly  under  the  dry  treatment  the  borders 
inside  and  out  were  thoroughly  watered,  and  from  that  time 
the  mildew  decreased.  The  third  house  was  filled  with  Azaleas 
to  make  their  growth.  This  house  was  kept  very  moist  and 
the  borders  thoroughly  watered  as  they  required  it,  and  the 
disease  has  never  made  its  appearance.  There  is,  I  think,  still 
something  to  be  learned  as  to  the  cause  and  prevention  off 
mildew.  Will  some  of  your  able  correspondents  give  attention 
to  this  important  subject  ? — ^W.  Bardney,  ^lorri*  0-reen» 


TEA  AND  NOISETTE  ROSES. 

No  one  can  deprecate  more  than  the  writer  the  absurdity 
of  making  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  first  favourites  at  the 
excuse  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Practically  speaking  (for  exhi- 
bition purposes  I  mean,  of  course)  this  nevq{  generally  caii 
be  done.  With  a  vast  majority  of  rosarians,  certtffaily  those 
living  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  or  under  the  baneful 
shadow  of  manufacturing  districts,  scarcely  any  of  the  Tea  or 
Noisette  varieties  can  be  grown,  though  occasionally  they  majr 
exist;  while  the  amount  of  success  attained  is  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  expenditure  of  trouble  expended  upon  them : 
as  our  transpontine  neighbours  would  say,  Lejeu-  ne  vautpM  la 
ehandeUe,  These  I  know  are  truisms,  still  I  could  name  many 
enthusiasts  who  year  after  year  will  keep  on  playing  this 
losing  game,  while  if  they  expended  a  tithe  of  their  labour 
of  love  on  Hybrid  Perpetuals  they  would,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  Bot  only  produce  healthy  plants  and  creditable  blooms 
wherewith  to  gladden  their  eyes  at  home,  but  if  so  minded 
could  compete  with  fair  prospect  of  success  at  our  leading  Rose 
shows. 

Ifr.  Laxton,  the  skilful  raiser  of  most  of  our  grandest 
English  new  Roses,  is  a  signal  case  in  point  of  what  may  be 
done  under  untoward  circumstances.  I  remember  well  his 
writing  to  me,  a  good  many  years  ago,  how  he  had  to  bring 
his  soil  to  his  roseries  by  railway  in  tmckloads,  while  the  air  ot 
the  town  in  or  near  which  he  lived  was  dense  with  vapour 
from  neighbouring  manufactories.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  hia- 
toiy  in  our  Rose  annals  how  Mr.  Laxton's  Roses  sped.  I  can 
weU  remember  their  exquisite  symmetry  and  colour,  and  how 
often,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  size,  their  intrinsic  merits  pro- 
moted them  to  the  highest  honours  ,*  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
no  Tea  Rose  ever  found  a  place  in  these  exhibits  grown  in  the 
open  air. 

Now  while  a  low,  or  smoky,  or  otherwise  chemically  affected 
atmosphere  is  fatal  to  these  delicately  framed  varieties,  their 
value  in  a  light  poor  soil  cannot  be  too  highly  insisted  upon, 
lavishly  repaying  the  cultivator  for  any  manurial  adjuncts  ap- 
plied ad  lioit'um,  and  this  improvingly  over  a  long  number  of 
years ;  whereas  Hybrid  Perpetuals  would  give  but  a  partial 
and  short-lived  success  through  requiring  periodical  supplies 
of  inorganic  matter,  such  as  fresh  loam,  &c.,  so  absolutely 
essentia  to  produce  blooms  suitable  for  exhibition.  '*  Wtlo 
Sayaqe,"  wise  in  his  generation,  endorses  the  truth  of  these 
remarks  by  drawing  upon  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  in  his  poor 
soil  for  a  goodly  proportion  of  his  exhibition  blooms,  which 
seldom  fail  to  be  noticed  somewhere  in  the  prize  list,  though 
of  late  years,  he  remarks  with  a  sigh,  at  the  wrong  end.  But 
.  while  I  repeat  I  deprecate  any  comparison  between  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  it  must  be  confessed  that  few  exhibitors 
would  like  to  exclude  the  former.  Would  it  not  be  painful  to 
think  as  to  what  without  Teas  must  be  the  result  of  the  Col- 
chester, Salisbury,  Cheshunt,  and  Torquay  exhibits  ?  A  casket 
there  would  indeed  be  of  precious  stones  but  without  the  Rose 
diamonds.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  these  and  other  exhibitors 
have  their  specialties,  wisely  no  doubt  growing  most  those 
varieties  which  flourish  with  them  best.  In  the  late  annvs 
mirdbilU  for  Teas,  continued  down  to  this  present  date,  Mr. 
Cant*s  exhibit  of  Boule  d'Or  will  not  easily  be  foi^gotten  (so  I 
hear,  for  I  have  never  seen  this  difficult  Rose  expand  yet),  or 
his  Souvenir  d'Elise,  a  superb  Tea  Rose  which  this  season 
seems  specially  to  favour,  and  which  should  be  in  the  smallest 
collection.  Mr.  Curtis  also  showed  on  several  occasions  mag- 
nificently Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain.  I  think  that  there  never 
was  a  more  exquisite  bloom  than  of  this  Rose  shown  by  this 
firm  at  the  Alexandra  Rose  Show,  where  also  Mr.  Jowitt  among 
amateurs  showed  a  bloom  of  that  uncertain  Tea  Rose  Jean 
Ducher,  which  for  immense  size,  substance,  and  colour  was  a 
perfect  g^m. 

M>.  Baker  seldom  exhibits  early  or  late  without  showing 


that  lovely  and  useful  Noisette  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  a 
variety  not  sufficiently  known  as  its  merits  deserve,  being  one 
of  the  freest-growing  and  blooming  Roses  in  cultivation  ;  in- 
deed, if  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  as  a  class  came  up  to  this  stan- 
dard the  vexed  question  of  admitting  them  in  combination 
with  Hybrid  Perpetuals  would  ipio  facto  answer  itself.  Mr. 
Cranston  often  exhibits  with  great  effect  an  old  Tea  I  can  con- 
fidently recommend,  called  David  Pradel,  a  remarkably  free 
bloomer,  especially  in  autunm,  when  its  large  shell-shaped 
petals  vary  remarkably  as  to  colour  in  separate  blooms  on  the 
same  plant  from  deep  red  red  to  the  faintest  pink.  But  the 
belle  of  the  season  perhaps  has  been  an  old  Rose  little  known 
to  the  public  except  as  a  pot  Rose  under  glass.  Tea  Comtesae 
Nadaillac.  This  excellent  Rose  seems  one  of  Mr.  G.  Paul's 
specialties,  as  his  firm  several  times  exhibited  fine  specimens 
A  this  eflfective  Rose ;  especially  grand  they  were  I  was  told 
at  Manchester.  Mr.  Camm  writes  about  this  Rose  at  the  West 
of  England  Rose  Show  at  Hereford  (where,  as  seen  in  the 
writer's  stand,  he  pronounces  it  the  premier  bloom  of  the  show), 
"  as  delicate  and  generally  small."  My  experience  is  entirely 
the  reverse.  This  Tea  flourishes  with  me  in  surprising  vigour ; 
indeed,  I  have  before  me  now  two  large  finely  coloured  blooms 
I  only  wish  my  friend  could  see.  No  collection  of  Teas,  I  hold, 
can  be  complete  without  this  distinct  and  useful  variety. 

Two  of  the  most  constant  and  lovely  exhibition  Tea  Roaes 
must  by  general  consent  be  considered  Catherine  Mermet  and 
Marie  Van  Houtte.  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  G.  Paul  showed  the 
latter  grandly  this  season,  although,  perhapa,  it  would  have 
been  a  shade  more  in  character  with  a  brighter  summer.  He 
would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would  venture  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  these  two  queeAS,  or  decide  ex  cathedra  on  their 
rival  charms.  Why,  it  would  be  the  old  tale  over  again  of 
Paris  introducing  the  apple  of  discord  I  In  my  humble  way  I 
am  quite  content  (more  especially  as  both  their  majesties 
agree  admirably  in  my  garden)  to  say  with  the  countiy  yokel — 

«How  happjr  could  I  be  with  either 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away." 

Commend  me  to  the  fair  Catherine  for  perfection  of  maidenly 
symmetiy  and  smooth  and  glowing  yet  of  unfreckled  untanned 
complexion ;  but  what  can  surpass  the  equally  fair  Marie  for 
matronly  embonpoint  and  exquisite  'gradations  of  colour — ^thc 
very  fainte&t  primrose  coyly  captunng  the  tints  of  the  rosy- 
fingered  mom  7 

I  hope,  with  your  permission,  to  forward  a  short  descriptive 
list  of  old  and  new  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  which  from  ene- 
rienoe  I  can  fully  recommend  as  distinct  and  useful,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  I  have  already  touched  upon,  wlii<Jh  may  have 
some  interest  with  the  public,  especially  as  Mr.  Hinton  finds 
his  Hybrid  Perpetual  exhibition  election  quite  snlBcient  this 
year.  I  will  conclude  with  a  rather  apposite  quotation  from 
the  Laureate*s  "  Queen  Mary ;"  lines  which,  although  referring 
Mimarily  to  that  "  queen  of  a  day "  the  peerless  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  may,  by  a  fair  poetical  licence,  be  transferred  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  a  perfect  Tea  Rose— twin  bud  and 

blossom — 

''Boee  of  grace, 
Oirl  never  breathed  that  equalled  such  a  Boee : 
Rose  never  grew  that  rivalled  such  a  bad." 

— Herefobdshibe  Ikcumbent. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

This  place  of  recreation  is  deservedly  popular  with  all 
classes  resident  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  also  with 
strangers  who  visit  the  metropolis  from  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
gardeners,  too,  when  in  London  on  a  tour  of  inspection  would 
be  well  repaid  for  a  day  there,  as  among  its  many  and  varied 
attractions  not  the  least  important  are  the  extensive  and  well- 
kept  grounds.  The  site  of  the  Palace  was  well  selected^  as  a 
better  spot  for  a  view  of  the  country  around  London  it  is  im- 
possible to  find.  This  elevation,  although  giving  good  scope 
to  the  landscape,  which  has  certainly  been  made  the  most  of, 
militates  very  much  against  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Thomson  the 
skilled  Superintendent  of  the  horticultural  department,  shelter 
being  very  requisite  to  many  kinds  of  shrubs  and  plants  neces- 
sarily employed.  This  being  the  case  it  was  all  tne  more  sur- 
prising to  find  the  beds  of  Pelargoniums  and  kindred  bedding 
Elants  looking  so  bright  and  well  late  in  September — ^in  fact,  as 
right  as  we  usually  see  them  in  July  or  August 
The  sight  presented  to  the  visitor  on  arriving  at  the  low- 
level  station  entrance  is  very  grand  indeed.  Directly  opposite 
is  the  rosery,  an  elevated  and  elaborate  structore  of  trelliswork 
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intended  for  climbing  Boses.  These,  however,  in  consequence 
i>f  being  too  mnch  exposed  are  a  failure,  and  are  being  gradu- 
ally superseded  with  lyy.  The  base  of  this  structure  is  sur- 
Tound^  by  a  bank  beautifully  festooned  and  figured  with 
Pelargoniums  in  yariety,  Iresine  Lindeni,  Tagetes  signata 
pumi^  Lobelia,  Aliemanthera,  Stc,  The  Tagetes  is  kept 
pinched  back,  and  by  this  treatment  a  beautiful  green-foliage 
plant  is  obtained,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  other  planto, 
-and  also  helps  to  make  a  groundwork  for  the  most  prominent 
plant  forming  the  festoon — Pelargonium  Golden  Superb  Nose- 
gay. The  latter  yariety  is  here  considered  superior  in  point 
of  colour  to  the  old  Crystal  Palace  Gem.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  grandeur  of  this  bank  when  it  is  stated  that 
spwards  of  twenty  thousand  plants  are  used  on  it. 
On  the  bank  immediately  Delow  the  walk  surrounding  the 


foregoing  are  a  series  of  eighteen  circular  carpet  beds  alter- 
nating with  beds  of  dwarf  Roses.  These  carpet  beds  are  all 
dissimilar,  and  so  bright  and  well  do  they  look,  even  on  the 
north  side,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  which  are  the 
best.  Fig.  39  will  help  to  give  some  idea  of  their  effect  A 
great  variety  of  plants  are  used  in  all  the  beds,  which  makes 
them  more  interesting  than  where  two  or  three  varieties  only 
are  used.  Kleinia  repens  is  a  very  effective  bluish  grey  plant 
for  lines,  and  another  silvery  grey  plant  likely  to  become 
popular  is  the  Saxifraga  longifolia.  The  Mentha  Pulegium 
gibndtarica  is  the  best  green  plant  used.  A  mixture  of  Alter- 
nanthera  amoena  and  Sedum  acre  elegans  is  veiy  pleasing 
wherever  placed.  Pelargoniums  Golden  Harry  Hieover  and 
Mrs.  Pollock,  and  Lobelia  pumila  magnifica  are  freely  used  in 
the  carpet  beds  and  with  good  effect.    One  man  only  is  re- 


1,  LenoopfaTton  BrownU. 
S,  Ck)letu  Yenchaffeltl. 
8,  Mn.  PoUoclc  Qeraninm. 


Fig.  39. 

4,  Golden  Feather  Pyiethmm. 

5,  Altemanthexm  amabilU  latifolia. 


6,  Bchev«riA  seeimda  glaoca. 

7,  Mentha  Palegium  ^bniltarica. 

8,  Golden  Feather  FTTethruni. 


cftured  to  keep  the  carpet  beds  in  excellent  trim.  On  the  lawns 
near  the  above  plain  beds  are  placed  at  intervals  near  the 
-walks.  These  in  most  instances  are  simply  but  very  effectively 
planted.  Beds  filled  with  a  mixture  of  bronze  Pelargonium 
James  Bichards,  and  which  are  allowed  to  fiower,  with  Cen- 
taurea  candidissima,  Gazania  splendens  and  Lobelia  Blue  King, 
Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber  and  Centaurea  candidissima, 
edged  with  Pdargonium  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  and  Verbena 
venosa  and  a  silver  variegated  Pelargonium,  are  all  very 
pleasing. 

Opposite  to  these  in  the  direction  of  the  Palace  are  several 
l)eds  filled  with  bedding  Dahlias.  These  look  remarkably 
well,  and  will  doubtless  Iwve  the  desirable  effect  of  stimulating 
the  use  of  this  class  of  bedding  plants.  The  following  varie- 
ties are  used : — ^Alba  floribunda,  white  ;  Bising  Bun,  scarlet ; 
Titian,  yellow  ;  Zelinda,  purple ;  and  GN>lden  G^m,  yellow. 

Near  these  fine  autumnal  beds  is  the  only  sheltered  spot 
where  subtropical  plants  can  be  employed,  and  of  these  there 
are  only  a  few  in  number.  One  bed  with  a  centre  group  of 
Bicinus  Obermannii  surrounded  with  Ferdinand ia  eminens, 
-these  again  with  Wigandia  caracassana  edged  with  Bell's 
Crimson  Beet,  fringed  with  Festuca  glauca,  is  highly  effective, 
the  purplish  stems  of  the  Bicinus  b&g  very  diwemible.  On 
the  nght  and  left  of  the  walk  leading  up  to  the  lower  tenace 


steps  are  two  long  beds  attractively  filled  with  groups  of 
evergreen,  variegated,  and  coniferous  plants.  Limited  space 
forbids  a  lengthy  description  of  these  much-admired  beds, 
which  contain  several  varieties  of  Betinosporas,  and  flowering 
groups  of  Sedum  spectabile  just  now  greatly  enliven  the 
arrangement. 

The  tejrace  garden  with  its  central  fountains  and  numerous 
and  well-arranged  beds  is  also  looking  well,  and  the  alter- 
ations recently  effected  by  Mr.  Thomson  are  a  marked  im- 
provement Private  gardeners  would  do  well  if,  instead  of 
putting  their  whole  stock  of  bedding  plants  into  one  or  two 
places,  they  followed  the  plan  so  wcdl  earned  out  bolh  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  parks.  A  combination  of  beds  is  doubtless 
veiy  grand,  but  it  has  the  effect  of  tnaViTig  the  other  part  of  tte 
grounds  comparatively  dull.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Uie  beds 
were  distributed  throughout  the  grounds  the  interest  and 
pleasure  is  sustained,  the  beds  being  shown  up  by  the  turf,  and 
by  their  very  brightness  improving  rather  than  detracting 
from  the  appearance  of  the  Conifers,  shrubs,  Sec. 

Many  varieties  of  Conifers  and  otiier  shrubs  from  causes 
given  above  do  not  thrive  in  the  Palace  grounds,  and  some  of 
Sie  delicate  and  rather  unsightly  specimens  are  being  replaced 
by  hardier  sorts,  such  as  Pinus  austriaca,  dec.  On  each  side  of 
the  grand  terrace  steps  leading  up  into  the  Palace  are  two  long 
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borders,  filled  at  the  back  with  Rhododendrons  and  in  front 
with  a  great  variety  of  BuccnlentSi  including  the  following  : — 
Bempervivum  canariense,  S.  arboreum  variegatum,  6.  umbili- 
cum,  and  S.  serrulatum,  very  tastefully  and  effectively  grouped. 
The  beds  on  this  terrace  extend  at  intervals  ihe  whole  length 
of  the  Palace,  and  have  been  very  fine  indeed,  but  many  of 
them  are  damaged  by  the  frequent  displays  of  fireworks  held 
near  them. 

The  following  Pelargoniums  are  favourites  at  the  Palace  :— 
Mrs.  Turner,  deep  pink  ;  Triomphe  de  Stella,  scarlet ;  Waltham 
Seedling,  scarlet ;  Gloire  de  Corbenay,  pink  ;  Lady  Eirkland, 
deep  rose  ;  Bonfire,  scarlet ;  Amarantii,  and  Christine.  Black 
Douglas  is  the  best  bronse-foliaged  variety.  Ageratums  Lady 
Jane  and  Countess  of  Stair  are  both  good  and  useful. 

The  plants  in  the  tropical  stove  are  looking  very  healthy, 
and  the  plants  throughout  the  Palace  are  in  admirable  condi- 
tion, the  Tree  Ferns  l^ing  particularly  good.  Chrysanthemums 
in  large  numbers  will  eventually  produce  a  display  well  worthy 
of  a  visit  by  the  lovers  of  this  useful  plant.  In  conclusion  I 
believe  I  can  safely  say  that  the  grounds  never  looked  better, 
and  that  in  Mr.  Thomson  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  have  a 
most  efficient  manager  well  worthy  of  this  fine  place. — ^W.  J.  O, 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

It  is  quite  according  to  my  nature  that  I  should  write  wild 
of  any  subject,  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  so  wild  of  the  mark 
as  Mr.  Douglas  supposes. 

I  believe  gum  has  been  used  before  now,  if  not  in  Carna- 
tions, at  all  events  in  other  flowers.  Mr.  Douglas  says  that 
dressing  is  not  requisite  for  the  Rose.  He  is  right ;  it  is  not, 
no  more  is  it  for  the  Carnation.  I  think  a  clever  operator 
might  dress  to  advantage  several  Roses.  Etienne  Levet,  for 
instance,  is  a  Rose  no  one  cuts  without  misgiving;  it  is  so 
beautiful  on  the  tree  when  half  opened ;  but  we  aU  know  that 
in  a  short  time  its  petals  are  so  few  that  it  will  show  an  eye. 
If,  however,  we  could  close  the  eye  up  like  Beauty  of  Waltham 
does  for  herself,  then  we  should  have  no  eye  seen  in  her  also. 

" D.,  Deal"  has  proved  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  un- 
dressed Carnation  to  beat  a  dressed  one  by  telling  us  how  Mr. 
Rudd,  a  most  excellent  florist  from  the  north,  won  the  premier 
prize  with  a  bloom  cut  and  exhibited  as  gr^wn.  Then  why 
should  we  have  this  stilted  unnatural  form  of  exhibiting  these 
lovely  plants  ? 

Mr.  Douglas  says  he  has  never  seen  a  bloom  when  dressed 
so  altered  that  he  should  not  have  known  it.  Well,  1  can  only 
say  that  Mr.  Charles  Turner  told  me  that  an  exhibitor  of  Carna- 
tions left  his  stand  for  a  short  time,  during  which  he  dressed 
his  flowers.  On  returning,  the  exhibitor  admired  the  blooms 
exceedingly,  and  asked  whose  they  were.  The  answer,  "  They 
are  your  own,"  sent  him  into  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight. 

Some  people,  I  know,  can  grow  Carnations  but  cannot  dress 
them,  and  are  obliged  either  not  to  exhibit  or  to  show  them 
undressed.  It  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  Mr.  Douglas  him- 
self either  cannot  or  does  not  dress  all  his  Carnations,  but 
calls  in  the  aid  of  an  expert  dresser  before  exhibiting  at  the 
great  shows.  If  this  be  the  case,  to  whom  should  the  prize  go 
— ^to  the  grower  or  the  dresser  1  As  dressing  seems  to  be  the 
sine  qvA  rum  of  exhibiting,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  dresser 
should  have  it ;  but  if  a  more  natural  state  of  things  existed 
then  the  grower  would  of  course  take  it. 

With  regard  to  a  letter  signed  "A  Gillyflowsb,"  I  have  to 
express  my  gratitude,  not  only  for  the  kind  way  in  which 
your  correspondent  treats  my  remarks,  but  also  for  the  liberal 
offer  he  makes  me.  Of  course  I  shall  most  gratefully  accept 
any  plants  he  is  good  enough  to  send  me,  yet  at  the  same  time 
I  do  not  see  my  way  to  showing  Carnations. 

I  must  now  answer  some  questions  whioh  ^*  A  GiLLYFLOWSB  " 
puts  to  me.  He  asks,  "  Does  not  *  Wyld  Savage  '  dress  the 
Rose  at  all  ?"  Most  certainly  not,  is  my  reply.  *'  Are  the  fine 
flowers  he  shows  the  natural  growth  of  the  half -starved  stunted 
plants  which  are  grown  in  his  garden  ?"  Most  decidedly  they 
are,  just  as  they  are  cut  from  the  plants.  *'  Does  he  add  a 
leaf  or  two,  sometimes  a  bud,  to  his  Aower?"  Never,  I  reply ; 
if  I  did  so  I  should  be  cheating,  and  even  if  I  escaped  de- 
tection should  be  breaking  one  of  the  laws  of  Rose-showing. 
The  addition  even  of  a  leaf  will  disqualify.  The  Rose  must  he 
shown  as  grown.  "  Does  he  tie  the  flowers  up  with  a  piece  of 
twine  or  bast,  and  cut  the  same  just  before  leaving  the  stands 
for  the  judges  to  go  over  ?*'  I  have  never  done  such  a  thing 
in  my  life.  I  have  never  even  brought  a  Tea  Rose  up  to  a 
show  with  a  piece  of  bast  tied  round  it,  though  I  am  aware 


some  exhibitors  do  this ;  bat  if  I  did  I  shonld  not  be  dreanng 
in  the  way  a  florist  dresses  a  Carnation.  I  never  heard  of  a 
man  dressing  a  Rose  beyond  removing  a  dead  petal. 

"A  GiLLTFLOWBB  "  certainly  makes  out  a  Very  straig  case 
for  dressing ;  he  almost  claims  for  it  the  old  Latin  rule,  which 
says  that  which  has  always  been  done,  which  is  done  by  all 
people,  and  done  eveiywhere,  must  be  right.  But  all  this 
does  not  in  the  least  degree  detract  from  our  point,  which  is 
that  the  custom  is  a  barbarous  one  and  ought  to  be  diBallowed 
for  the  f utuie. — Wyld  SAVAaE. 


NECTARINES. 


YOTTB  corxespondent  <*  A  Kitohek  Gabi>knhb  *'  has,  on 
page  200,  communicated  practical  notes,  on  the  Nectarine,  but 
I  differ  ^m  him  in  some  of  his  remarks.  First,  I  think  the 
Nectarine  must  be  placed  second  to  the  Peach,  not  that  it  is 
less  hardy,  for  I  think  it  much  hardier  than  the  Peach,  but 
that  the  fruit  is  not  nearly  so  much  esteemed.  I  am  seldom 
asked  for  a  Nectarine,  but  Peaches  are  always  wanted.  If 
again  we  adopt  the  advice  to  put  up  light  houses  to  grow  these 
fruits  in,  an  idea  I  strongly  support,  I  would  pUmt  it  with 
Peaches  rather  than  Nectarines,  especially  if  the  fruit  is  grown 
for  sale,  as  the  former  would  make  double  the  price  the  latter 
would.  A  good  Nectarine  is  an  agreeable  change  to  a  Peach, 
but  I  never  heard  it  spoken  of  as  its  equal.  A  2-feet  deep 
border  would  do  well  in  a  heaey  wet  soil,  but  in  a  high  dry 
situation  I  would  say  3  feet. 

And  now  as  to  varieties.  Lord  Napier  is  really  the  best.  It 
is  a  fact  I  cannot  account  for,  but  here  Elruge  is  most  disap- 
pointing. I  had  thought  it  the  best  for  some  twenty  years,  but 
of  late  I  have  found  it  infoior.  Hardwicke  Seedling  is  good 
in  all  points,  and  earlier  tlian  Elruge.  Violette  H&tive  is  &ir  ; 
but  let  me  name  a  substitute  in  that  noble  Nectarine  Balgowan. 
This  is  altogether  the  best  Nectarine  grown  except  Lord  Napier, 
and  the  two  together  cannot  be  beaten  in  any  way.  Balgowan  is 
later  than  Violette  H&tive,  with  more  the  growth  of  the  White 
Nectarine — strong,  clean,  and  handsome  in  foliage  and  fruit. 
It  is  a  free  bearer,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  mildew  on  it,  or  in 
fact  any  of  the  ills  Nectarines  and  Peaches  are  subject  to. 
Pitmaston  Orange,  or  rather  Pine  Apple,  which  is  decidedly 
better  flavoured,  I  would  place  third  to  the  above  two.  New- 
ington  I  would  not  have  at  any  price  ;  I  simply  consider  it 
the  worst  Nectarine  grown.— J.  Taylor,  Hardwicke  Grange* 


THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

COEDIALLT  do  I  join  with  Rev.  Canon  Hole  in  applying  for 
an  interim  injunction  to  restrain  "Wyld  Sayaoe"  from 
awarding  permanent  first  and  second  prizes  to  our  Rose 
friends  Messrs.  B^er  and  Jowitt  before  future  exhibitions 
are  even  held,  and  I  decline  to  shut  out  in  any  spirit  of  bump- 
tiousness all  other  competitors  against  ourselves  for  the 
assumed  positions  of  third  and  fourth  assigned  to  himself  and 
me.  True,  we  find  a  considerable  difficulty  in  competing- 
favourably  against  Rose  grounds  in  full  bloom,  when  we  can 
scarcely  make  up  our  stands  because  our  Roses  are  not  out. 
I  at  least  feel  also  somewhat  swamped  by  mere  numbers,  as 
with  two  thousand  plants  I  contemplate  those  "who  come 
against  me  with  twenty  thousand  ;"  but  if  we  could  equaUse 
the  conditions  all  the  usual  good  exhibitors  would  do  "as well 
as  each  other,  probably  bett^,''  as  Lord  Dundreary  would  say, 
then  cultivation,  judgment,  and  taste  would  telL 

The  true  Rose-growing  fraternity  know  well  enough  that 
those  who  take  the  highest  prises  (especially  if  only  at  the 
early  shows),  are  not,  therefore,  necessarily  the  best  roearians. 
Victoiy  at  Rose  shows  generally  sides  with  the  largest  bat* 
talions  of  plants ;  and  whatever  the  general  public  may  imagine, 
Rose-growers  clearly  understand  that  the  contest  is  not  one  of 
superiority  of  culture  as  between  difiEerent  exhibitors,  but 
merely  a  trial  in  which  seasons,  dates,  distances,  and  numbers 
tell  in  favour  of  some  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  others. 

For  those  who  like  myself  grow  comparatively  few  plants 
there  is  always  this  consolation,  that  when  Goliath  conquers 
David  he  has  nothing  to  be  very  proud  of,  but  when  David 
conquers  Goliath  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  crow  a  little. — 
Edwabd  N.  Pochin,  JSarkby  Vicarage. 

I  HU8T  decline  further  discussion  with  one  who  ignores  the 
simple  fact  that  we  rosarians  of  the  midland  and  northern 
counties  cannot  compete  with  the  southern  exhibitors  at  their 
early  shows,  and  who  sees  no  proof  of  this  statement  in  my 
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victory  over  one  of  his  two  invinciblea  at  Manchester,  the 
other,  though  he  had  entered,  declining  to  show ;  bnt  I  must 
take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  many  rosarians,  to  assure 
"  Wtld  Sayage  "  that  remarks  upon  Roses  by  one  who  does 
not  realise  them  in  their  perfection  affect  us  no  more  than 
a  slight  overflow  of  the  Cam  wOidd  alarm  tbe  University  of 
Cambridge.— S.  Retnoldb  Hole. 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

B£GK)27IA  Stabliqht  has  taken  the  attention  of  horticul- 
turists, and  we  cannot  do  better  than  point  out  a  specimen  in 
the  cool  end  of  the  T  range.  It  is  the  production  of  Col.  Clarke, 
who  gave  to  the  world  the  invaluable  B.  Weltoniensis,  and  is 
the  result  of  crossing  B.  insignis  with  B.  Pearcei.  The  latter 
has  brought  to  order  the  straggling  habit  of  B.  insignis,  has 
relieved  it  of  its  pink  colour  wWlc  imparting  none  of  its  yellow, 
and  the  result  is  almost  a  pure  white.  Its  points  of  merit  are 
dwarf  shrubby  habit  and  great  profusion  of  flotvers  ;  with  it  to 
grow  is  to  bloom,  which  it  has  done  all  the  summer,  and  by 
judicious  resting  at  this  season  it  can  be  made  one  of  the  best 
of  winter-flowering  plants.  Another  hybrid  raised  by  the 
same  gentleman  oJled  Sunlight  is  also  of  merit,  but  the 
flbwer  stalks  are  so  long  that'  above  the  foliage  it  has  a  loose 
habit.  The  colour  is  rich  orange,  obtained  by  crossing 
B.  Pearcei  with  B.  cinnabarina.  &e  former  is  an  excellent 
parent  for  experiment,  having  a  very  compact  and  floriferous 
nabit ;  in  itself  it  is  nearly  perfect  with  ^csard  to  a  kind  of 
good  habit  with  golden  yellow  flowers.  The  advent  of  this 
l)eautiful  class  marks  an  era  in  iloricultural  progress. 

StUl  in  the  same  compartment  we  notice  a  specimen  of  the 
rare  and  curious  Brunsvigia  Josephinse.  It  bears  an  umbel  of 
flowers  scarcely  surpassed  in  size  by  any  bulbous  plant.  The 
individual  flowers  resemble  Nerine ;  they  are  sharply  depressed 
fit  the  end  of  a  straight  stalk,  often  a  foot  in  leugth  ;  the  colour 
is  red,  irregularly  marked  with  orange,  and  a  single  umbel 
may  consist  of  forty  blooms.  It  comes  from  the  Cape,  and  is 
of  the  choicest  character  for  bulbous  collections.  Hsemanthus 
coccineus  is  also  sufficiently  rare  to  receive  notice  ;  there  are 
two  fine  pans,  each  with  about  a  doEen  immense  flower  heads. 
The  florets  are  densely  packed  within  several  large  fleshy 
scarlet  bracts,  and  these  no  doubt  by  many  are  supposed  to 
constitute  the  perianth.    It  also  comes  from  the  Cape. 

The  Victoria  regia  this  year  has  shown  a  peculiarity ;  its 
floweri,  instead  of  reposing  on  the  wat^r,  are  raised  from  6  to 
S  inches  above,  standing  flirmly  erect.  A  large  picture  we  are 
aware  was  once  condemned  on  account  of  exhibiting  the  same 
circumstance,  now,  however,  proved  to  be  a  tmtbfnl  represen- 
taiHon.  Around  this  tank  are  many  plants  of  interest ;  one  of 
these,  Ziaania  aquatica,  will  shortly  be  in  flower.  It -is  a  Grass, 
the  stems  of  which  form  a  valuable  material  for  paper^making, 
though  best  known  on  account  of  the  value  of  its  seeds,  whi(3i 
are  said  to  equal  the  best  rioe,  known  as  Canada  rioe ;  it  affords 
food  for  countless  flocks  of  water  fowl.  The  plaall'saCil  the 
spring  of  this  year  had  long  been  out  of  cultivation  ;  young 
plantB  were  ihiai  obtained  for  the  Royal  Gardens,  seeds  being 
quite  useless,  as  they  soon  lose  their  germinating  power. 
Another  interesting  plant,  with  the  addition  of  considerable 
hetatty,  is  Monochoria  vaginalis.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Ponte- 
deria,  of  which  it  has  nrach  the  aspect^  but  the  leaves  aie  much 
larger.  The  flowers  are  bine,  collected  together  in  a  mass,  and 
appear  as  if  growing  from  the  petiole,  a  leaf  above  being  in 
direct  line  with  the  stem.  When  young  it  is  eaten  in  India  as 
a  pot  herb^  and  is  used  also  medicinidly  for  disorders  of  the 
stomach  and  liver.  It  is  considered  when  chewed  a  remedy 
for  toothache.  Reana  luxurians  is  a  Grass,  about  which  much 
bas  been  said  for  its  alleged  value  as  a  forage  plant.  It  is  a 
native  of  Guatemala,  and  has  been  tried  in  the  most  favourable 
parts  of  France  without  any  result  to  show  the  gpround  of  its 
reputation.  Here  it  reaches  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more,  and 
has  something  the  appearance  of  Maize.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  rightly  it  is  called  Euchlaena  luxurians.  Ceratopteris 
thalictroides — ^the  only  truly  aquatic  Fern,  and  a  great  rarity 
in  collections — is  extremely  pretty,  especially  in  its  fertile 
fronds,  which  are  tripinnate  with  narrow  segments.  It  has  a 
most  graceful  habit^  and  but  for  its  succulence  would  be  useful 
for  decorative  purposes.  Like  all  water  plants  it  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, growing  in  all  the  tropics.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
annual  Ferns,  and  produces  its  spores  in  immense  quantities. 

In  the  herbaceous  collection  several  novelties  may  be  found, 
the  most  choice  for  the  moment  being  Meconopsis  simplicifolia, 
a  Poppy  of  the  Himalayas,  hardly  suggesting  its  relation^p. 


It  has  a  tuft  of  narrow  undivided  leaves  resting  on  the  soil, 
from  the  centre  of  which  arises  a  single  scape  bearing  a  single 
large  purple  flower.  In  this  particular  it  differs  from  other 
species  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  all  these  having  a  large 
number  of  flowers  on  the  same  stem.  Next  in  order  of  rarity 
are  Kniphofla  sarmentosa  and  E.  Macowani.  They  are  species 
of  the  genus  known  to  some  as  "  Red  Hot  Pokers,"  justified  to 
the  greatest  extent  by  the  well  known  E.  Uvaria.  These  are 
much  smaller  in  growth,  and  when  out  of  flower  are  orna- 
mental on  account  of  their  glaucous  leaves.  Castilleja  indi- 
visa,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is  still  in  flower,  or  rather 
in  bract,  these  having  alt  the  colour  and  size ;  the  flowers  are 
small  and  comparatively  inconspicuous. 

Passing  through  the  Orchid  houses,  even  at  this  dull  season 
we  find  much  to  entertain.  Dendrobium  cumulatum  has 
clusters  of  flesh-coloured  flowers  at  intervals  along  the  stems, 
and  from  its  similarity  to  D.  mutabile  is  suggestive  of  use  for 
the  same  purpose,  that  of  making  buttonhole  bouquets.  Ii»lia 
Dayana  is  flowering  nicely  on  a  block,  Masdevallia  is  repre- 
sented by  M.  Yeitchii,  and  Miltonia  by  M.  Clowesii  and  M.  Can- 
dida grandiflora.  Coming  to  Cypripedium  and  Oncidium  there 
are  several  kinds  of  each.  Of  the  first  C.  Sedeni  is  no  doubt 
the  most  choice  ;  then  follow  C.  concolor — ^growing  in  chalky 
loam,  and  showing  that  it  likes  this  exception  to  the  usual 
treatment  for  Cypripedia — C.  longifolium,  and,  as  we  think  it 
should  be  placed,  C.  longifolium  var.  Roezlii.  Oncidium 
Erameri  is  a  most  beautiful  species,  and  a  Batterfly  Orchid  is 
always  of  interest.  O.  tigrinum  has  a  fine  pale  yellow  lip  and 
barred  segments,  O.  flexuosnm  has  a  number  of  small  pretty 
flowers,  and  lastly  O.  triquetrum  is  curious ;  it  is  one  of  the 
smallest  species,  looking  best  and  even  attractive  when  placed 
thickly  together  on  a  stem.  Its  flowers  are  brown  and  fre- 
quently present.    A  native  of  Jamaicaib 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 


What  am  I  to  think  of  the  election?  Surely  it  must  be 
a  mockery  to  me ;  for  can  anything  be  more  mocking  than 
to  be  placed  in  the  election  the  seventy-first  out  of  seventy- 
two  Roses,  the  penultimate  number  in  this  grand  election 
being  the  Rev.  tfohn  B.  M.  Camm  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I 
am  wyld  ?  I  look  for  comfort  at  the  returns,  and  I  see  that 
some  kind  friend  has  placed  me  in  the  first  twelve.  Another 
gleam  of  comfort  to  be  derived  by  me  from  the  declaration  of 
tiie  poll  is  that  Catherine  Mermet  is  in  the  first  twenty-four, 
and  that  at  least  is  something ;  while  Gloire  de  Dijon  has 
descended  to  fifty-nine  [it  was  No.  59  last  year],  in  the  forty- 
eight  and  is  not  mentioned  by  a  single  nurseryman,  which  is  a 
state  of  things  highly  consolatory  to  one  who  has  written  to 
this  effect  for  years. 

On  this  occasion  the  election,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  though 
to  me  it  is  a  mockeiy,  it  is  neither  a  delusion  nor  a  snare  to 
me  or  anyone  else.  It  is  a  most  valuable  return,  and  the  two 
tables,  the  seventy-two  and  forty-eight,  furnish  us  with  not  only 
a  novel,  but  a  most  useful  table  of  reference.  As  an  organ 
builder  said  to  me  on  completing  a  large  organ,  "You  will 
find  it  will  take  you  years  to  find  out  all  the  combinations  of 
stops  that  you  can  make  ;"  so  it  will  be  many  weeks  before  I 
shall  have  exhausted  all  the  interesting  information  which  the 
declaration  of  the  poU  conveys*  The  labour  of  drawing  up 
such  a  return  must  have  been  very  great,  and  I,  as  I  think  I 
have  done  on  all  previous  occasions,  lose  no  time  in  thanking 
Mr.  Hinton  for  the  trouble  and  labour  that  he  has  expended 
upon  this  work.  Perhaps  Mr.  George  Paul  will  show  hia 
appreciation  by  naming  his  next  seedling  after  the  returning 
officer ;  if  he  does,  let  us  hope  that  when  the  election  comes 
he  will  not  find  his  name  placed  No.  71  in  one  list  and  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  other. — ^Wyld  Sayage. 


PRESERVING  FRUIT  WHOLE. 

The  art  of  preserving  green  fruit  in  bottles  and  ripe  fruit 
in  jars  of  syrup  is  well  known  to  all  cooks,  but  unless  the 
operation  is  done  very  carefully  the  fruit  very  often  does  not 
keep  well,  being  apt  to  be  mouldy  and  to  lose  flavour.  A 
friend  of  mine,  an  Edinburgh  nurseryman,  who  lately  stayed 
with  me  on  his  way  back  from  Paris,  told  me  that  in.  the 
Exhibition-  there  his  attention  was  attracted  to  some  preserved 
fruits  in  a  very  perfect  state.  On  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
process  of  preserving  he  was  informed  that  the  price  of  the 
secret  was  nve  francs ;  on  paying  this  he  was  told  that  it  was 
accomplished  by  placing  the  fruit  in  a  close  box  or  press  with 


JOUBNiX   OF   HOBTICULTDBE  AND   COXTAQE   OARDBNEB. 


ft  gallon  of  ffBter  in  a  jar  and  two  table-epooiifiilB  of  nilphi 
in  ft  tin.  The  Bulphnr  is  set  fire  to  and  die  whole  is  kept  cloie 
until  it  is  consamed,  wben  the  frait  is  taken  out  in  ft  state  that 
will  remain  perfect  lor  two  years.  It  is  an  Amarican  diecOTery, 
and  UB  it  is  well  known  Uuit  sulpbor  baa  a  great  power  of 
killing  the  genua  of  disease  Uiete  mfty  be  someUiinK  in  it,  and 
I  would  be  pleased  to  beftr  the  result  from  anyone  ^o  may  try 
the  experiment,  as  I  intend  to  do. — A  KlTCSEH  Qasdekeb. 

CAPE  HEATHS.— No.  9. 


T\s.  W^BricB  TirtioItlalL 

season,  and  we  would  recommend  it  to  be  done  now  at  once. 
Use  good  sandy  peat,  and  above  all  things  drain  Uie  pots  welL 
Do  not  break  the  soil  too  small,  and  in  potting  prexa  it  very 
firm.  The  plants  should  be  kept  a  little  cloeer  directly  after 
potting,  but  avoid  keeping  them  too  much  confined.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  great  bane  of  £nca8 — viz.,  the  mildew. 
Upon  the  slightest  Bign  dost  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  bnt  keep 
it  carefully  away  fnm  the  roots. 

Srica  verticiSata  (fig.  40). — Leaves  arranged  in  fours,  linear 
acute  and  briUiaut  green.  Flowers  pendant,  tabular,  dame 
colour,  produced  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  forming 
long  racemes.    Very  showy. 

M  Auttiniana. — This  is  a  very  fine  hardwooded  species., 
Leaves  spreading,  smooth,  and  dark  green.  Flowers  produced 
in  large  wborls,  nearly  terminal,  tubular,  nearly  an  indi  long ; 


tubes  carmine  streaked  with  white  ;  neck  encircled  with  a  dark, 
band  ;  segments  large  and  spreading. 

E.  tantfolia. — An  el^^t  species  belonging  to  the  arboteeceat 
section,  which  are  very  difficult  to  raise  from  cuttings.  Leaxes 
arranged  in  irees,  linear,  smooth,  and  bright  green.  Floweis 
in  terminal  cluBlers,  globose ;  both  calyx  and  corolla  rosy  pink. 

E.  TumbvlUi. — A  superb  autumn-flowering  variety.  Flowers, 
produced  in  umbels  of  about  six,  tabular ;  tnl^s  i^  inch  long, 
reddish  pink,  becoming  much  darker  when  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun's  infiaence ,'  neck  encircled  with  a  dark  band  ;  seg'' 
menta  white,  l^ge  and  spreading. 

jE  trieolor  Belfordii, — A  robust-giowing  variety.  Leavea 
densely  clothed  with  long  woolly  hairs.  Flowers  tubular,  very 
large,  and  produced  in  many-Bowered  whorls;  tubes  soft  Seeh 
colour,  with  a  darker  circle  round  the  neck, 

E.  trieolor  coranata.—TbiB  variety  often  flowers  earlier  than 
the  present  month,  but  we  have  seen  it  vetr  fine  at  this  season. 
Less  robust  than  the  preceding.  Flowers  large  and  tubular  :, 
tubes  rosy  pink,  with  a  band  of  green  round  (he  neck ;  seg- 
ments of  limb  white,  spreading. 

E.  trieolor  itammea, — Leaves  blunt,  recnrved,  and  densely 
furnished  witii  long  woolly  hairs.  Flowers  upiraids  of  1}  ind>. 
long,  much  swollen  at  the  base,  fiery  red,  changing  upwards  to 
white  with  a  green  band  round  the  neck  ;  segments  spreading. 

E  Idamockiana. — A  very  fine  hardwooded  variety.  Leavea 
nireading,  fringed  at  the  edges  with  light  hairs,  and  aimed  at 
tie  point  with  a  stifE  bristle-like  hair.  Whorls  many -flowered,, 
tubular,  swollen  at  the  base,  destitute  of  the  gnmmy  matter 
so  common  to  this  section  ;  tubes  deep  rich  blackish  purple  ^ 
segments  small,  spreading,  white. 

B.  mlphKrea.—Y^ow  Heaths  are  not  plentiful  at  this 
season,  and  therefore  this  is  a  very  welcome  species.  Leaves 
arranged  in  fours,  hairy.  Flowers  tubular,  also  hairy,  forming 
long  racemes  near  the  apex  of  the  principal  branches,  pale 
yellow, 

E.  pyramidalit  (fia.  41,  page  261).— A  very  ontaroental 
species,  both  in  regard  to  its  mode  of  growth  and  to  its  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  Leaves  pubescent.  Flowen  funnel-shaped,, 
rose-coloured,  with  a  protruding  style. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINQS. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  the  Tomato  babyest  in  Fui- 
ham  has  turned  out  a  comparative  bilure.  Many  cartloads 
of  diseased  fruits  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  market  gardens. 
The  disease  is  of  a  very  bad  type  ;  the  plants  are  taken  in  the 
morning  and  in  some  cases  are  perfectly  black  before  sunset. 
The  only  chance  of  securii^  the  fruit  froiu  diseased  plants  is 
to  gather  it  immediately  the  disease  is  seen,  and  ripen  them 
under  glass.  In  many  cases  more  than  half  tlie  dope  have 
been  thrown  away. 

As  excellent  judge  says  that  one  of  the  best  tlowku. 

BBDB  he  has  seen  this  season  is  at  Fendd!  Court,  the  seat  ol 
Bit  Q,  Haekcy,  under  the  care  of  Hr.  Green.  It  is  oval  in 
form,  and  is  strongly  suggestive  of  a  bright  gem  judiciously 
set.  The  centre  is  planted  with  Tuberous  Be^inias,  leaving  a. 
broad  band  for  the  pnrpoee  of  toning  and  contrast.  This  ia 
effected  to  perfection  by  Centaoiea  lagoeina,  Coleus,  Ageratumr 
and  variegated  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium,  the  whole  trimmed 
off  with  a  margin  of  Altemanthera.  The  leaves  of  Tuberoas- 
Begonias  out  of  doota  are  often  bronzed  to  a  degree  that  does 
not  suit  the  flowers,  but  at  Pendell  Court  they  had  the  brightest 
green  colour. 

Ur.  O.  Mubbax,  Peniarth  Gardens,  North  Wales,  writes 

to  ns  as  foHowa  on  Handevii.i.a  BnATEOLENs :— "  WiUt  me 
this  climber  has  flowered  twice  this  summer,  and  from  th? 
first  flowering  there  are  seed  pods  from  12  to  16  inches  long 
hanging  on  the  plant.  It  is  growing  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mansion,  and  has  attained  the  height  of  SO  feet.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  know  if  it  has  seeded  with  anyone  before  in  the 

Me.  p.  Behnbtt,  Colebrooke  Park,  Tunbridge,  in  reply 

to  "  A  Kitchen  Gasdbnbb,"  writes  as  follows  on  Touatoeb 
KBEPIKO  WABPB  OUT  or  thi'ebieb  : — "Tomatoes  planted  on 
the  back  wall  of  the  vinery  have  produced  a  large  quantity  of 
good  fruit,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  wasp  in  tlie  honse,  thongh 
tbeQrapesbavebeen  ripe  for  six  weeks.  The  cottage  loccupy, 
which  is  not  10  yards  from  the  vinery,  is  and  has  been  swann- 
ing  with  wasps  and  fiies  ;  and  other  fruit  trees  are  much  in- 
fested with  them.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  wasps 
keeping  out  of  the  vinery  except  for  the  presence  of  Tomatoes." 


JOUBNAL  OP  HOETICUITUBB  AKD  COTTAQB  QABDBNBB. 


set 


Shubabb,  aajs  Dr.  Birdwood  in  his  "  Evidbook  to  the 

Indian  Court  at  Uic  Paris  Exbibitioii,"  is  mentioned  b^  Dioa- 
coridM  as  brouKbt  fcom  bejond  the  Boaphoiaa,  and  the  Rochoma 
of  Fliny,  which  be  says  waa  brought  m>m  beyond  Pontoa.  It 
ie  ft  naUve  of  south-eastern  Thibet  and  Uie  ireitem  and  north- 
westeni  frontien  of  China,  and  is  said  t«  be  mentioned  b; 
Chincae  writtn  B.C.  2700  I  Tbe  Rha,  which  came  into  Enrope 
l^  the  ancient  caravan  rentes  from  Northern  China  by  Bok- 
hara and  Afia  Uinor,  was  natmally  called  Bba-ponticum,  and 
tiiat  ln>  Eosaia  and  the  Danube  Bha-baibarom.  Tbedesigna- 
tiona  Turkej,  Rnnian,  Bast  Indian,  Canton  Shabarb  merely 
indicate  the  commercial  channels  throngh  which  Bhnbarb  baa 
been  derived  in  modem  times.  It  Is  a  good  illnsbation  of  the 
obstmctiona  which  are  still  pnt  in  the  way  of  the  trade  of 
India  with  Thibet  and  Western  China,  that  if  the  Viceroy  and 
OoTemor-OeneTal  neada  a  Bhubarb  pill,  instead  of  getting  it 
at  once-  through  the  Himalnan  pasMS,  he  receiTes  it  ronnd 
abODt  by  way  of  Elacht«,  BL  Peteraborg,  London,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceons.  The  Rhnbarb  now  obtained  from 
Haofcaa  is  the  root  of  Bhenm  officinale  of  Baillon,  a  native  of 
Mongolia ;  but  undoubtedly  the  true  plant,  the  source  of  the 
bert  TurVej,  or  Bussian,  Hnscovite  or  Kiachta  Bhobarb,  is 
Bhemn  palmatnni,  the  Bhato-moto  of  the  Mongols  and  Djemtsa 
oj  the  Tangntans. 

Hk.  Thomas  Bowlabdb,  foraman  at  Mr.  Baaa's  gar- 
dens at  Rangemore,  has  been  appointed  eardener  to  the 
TlBcooDteas  Downe  at  Balder^by  Park,  Yorkshire. 

On  Hie  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Scottish  Arborictd- 

tnral  Society  to  tbe  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Uansfield  at  Scone,  as 
reported  in  the  "Jonmal  of  Forestry,"  Mr.  M'Corquodale, 
forester,  pointed  out  a  very  effectual  mode  of  prerenting  the 

BAVAOES   or    RABBTTB  AHONaffT   THB   XOCNO   TREES,   by   tbC 

placing  of  boanl«  firmly  fastened  with  wire  round  the  stems, 
and  which  are  removed  before  the  tree  becomes  too  large,  and 
replaced  by  wire  fencing.  The  boards  are  alMut  30  inches  in 
length,  3  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  may  be 
cut  of  any  third-rate  timber  too  small  or  worthless  for  any 
other  pnlirase.  Four  to  six  of  them  can  be  quickly  bound 
Icxieely  round  the  foot  of  each  tree,  and  are  as  easily  removed 
when  the  growth  of  the  stem  renders  it  necessary.  The 
method  is  thoroughly  effective,  and  none  can  be  applied  moie 
easily  to  trees  of  a  suitable  size,  lay  6  to  16  feet  in  height. 
Mr.  H'Corqaodale  also  stated  that  vliile  Abies  Doaglasii 
grows  at  Bcone  with  great  vigour  A.  Henziesii  appears  this 
snmmer  to  be  everywhere  decaying,  the  injnry  being  attribut- 
aUe  to  late  spring  frosts. 

LIQHTNINO  AND  Tkbks.— It    cannot   be    too   often 

repeated  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  thunderstorms  are 
so  frequent,  that  one  of  the  most  dangeroos  places  in  which  to 
seek  shelter  is  under  a  Urge  tree.  Of  all  the  persons  and 
animals  killed  by  lightning  probably  eight-tenths  have  been 
destroyed  nnder  or  near  tre^  Oak  trees  more  frequently 
than  any  otheis  draw  lightning  from  the  cloi;ds,  partly 
perhaps  because  tbe  close  grain  5  the  Oak  increases  its  ~ " 
ducting  power,  and  partly  because  the  sap  of  the  Oak  com 
a  large  quantity  of  iron  in  solution  which,  by  imprt^nating 
the  wood  and  liark,  has  Oie  same  effect.  But  no  tree  enjoys 
the  exemption  of  the  Banyan,  which,  at  least  as  the  Hindoos 
believe,  ie  never  touched  by  lightnioR.  The  Pittsburg  tW- 
mavial  takes  the  recent  disaotet  at  a  picnic  near  that  city  as  a 
text  from  which  to  give  its  readers  some  good  advice  about 
avoiding  trees  in  thunderstorms,  and  mues  the  practical 
Hoggestion  that  the  proprietors  of  groves  frequently  rented  for 
picnics  and  such  entertainments  in  the  sommer  should  provide 
one  or  more  sntistautial  sheds  for  the  accommodation  of  parties 
in  case  of  aaudden  storai.—{Miaiaijijri  Lvnberman,) 

Thb  Qtuciulander  notes  the  cutting  of  a  slant  BnCA- 

I.TPTne  felled  in  the  Dandcnong  Range,  Auetniia,  that  had 
attained  the  height  of  300  feet.  The  following  were  its  di- 
mensions':— At  I  foot  from  the  ground  the  circnmference  was 
69  feet,  at  12  feet  tram  the  ground  the  diameter  was  II  feet 
4  inches,  at  78  feet  diameter  9  feet,  at  144  feet  diameter  Sfeet, 
&t  210feet  diameter  Gfeet 


PIPPINS. 
About  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Lewes  in  Sussex  is  a  village 
dignified  hr  the  name  of  Flumpton,  which  being  translated 
S^iifiea  "  The  town  amid  a  clump  of  trees,"  a  town  that  would 
have  attracted  no  notice  if  in  a  moated  house,  still  there 
ezistant,  had  not  redded  Leonard  Masc^  who  is  said  to  have 


first  hitrodaced  Pippins  from  the  Continent.  What  tbeoe 
Pippins  were  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  we  Bud  no- 
clue  to  discover.  Mascall  also  fiifrt  brought  carp  from  the 
Continent  into  England,  and  cultivated  Uiem  in  the  moat 
which  then  was  and  still  is  around  the  house. 


which  they  resided  I  could  discern  no  remains  but  the 
chimneys,  which  are  of  the  Eliiabethan  era.  The  remainder  (rf 
the  house  is  more  modem.  The  pond  in  which  Mascall  had 
his  carp  still  remsios,  and  heneatli  a  row  of  Elms  yet  existang 
be  probably  walked. 

Beeently  a  search  was  made  a  second  time  in  the  r^pstets 
of  Plumpton  in  Sussex  relatdvc  to  the  family  of  Leonard 
Uascall  in  the  hope  of  fiudine  more  details,  but  the  seaich 
was  almoet  fraitlus.  The  earliest  entries  in  Uie  register  are 
ol  the  births  of  several  females  of  the  family  in  1GG8  ;  and  at 
the  bnrial  of  Bicbard  Uascall  in  March,  1669-70.    We  pnb- 


hehed  the  portrait  of  Leonard  Mascall  and  alt  the  informatitni 
we  then  gleaned  in  the  Journal  of  SerticvUvre  dated  Jannary 
28tb,  1875.  

A  SUMMER  DAY'S  STROLL. 

Thb  Heather  had  opened  its  flowers  into  full  snmmer  beant^r 
the  month  was  August,  the  morning  fine  when  I  essayed  to 
fnlfll  a  promise  long  made  to  visit  the  gardens  of  some  of  mj 
neighbours  to  see,  mark,  learn,  and  to  discuss  their  doings, 
their  trials,  triumDhs,'and  failures.  Ashdown  Park,  Plaw 
Hatch,  and  Branibletye  were  within  my  reach,  and  my  route 
was  across  Ashdown  Forest,  a  forest  only  in  name  uow,  the, 
greater  part  being  denuded  of  tiees — a  wild  waste  of  Heathei 
Fern,  Broom,  and  Gorse,  extending  over  an  area  of  some  twen^ 
square  miles,  the  last  remains  of  that  huge  forest,  tbe  Andreds- 
wald  of  the  ^otis,  called  Sylva  Anderida  by  the  Bonuns, 
and  which  in  their  day  extended  from  Kent  right  thioagb 
Sussex  into  Hampshire  tor  a  distance  of  120  miles. 

Cta  the  confines  of  this  waste  coins  bearing  the  impress  of 
Agricola  and  Vespasian  were  found  among  some  slag  of  the  old 
Soman  ironworks  a  few  yean  ago  ;  and  I  have  in  my  possession 
some  pieces  of  charcoal  which  I  picked  out  of  another  heap  of 
slag  as  it  was  excavated  from  beneath  a  superincumbent  bed,(d 
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soil,  which  must  be  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  and  yet 
is  still  so  hard  as  to  show  the  annual  growth  of  wood  as  clearly 
Bit  when  it  was  first  burnt,  a  little  of  the  outside  only  crumbling 
to  the  touch.  What  do  the  adyocates  for  using  charcoal  in 
garden  soil  think  of  this  slow  rate  of  decay  ? 

Beauty,  brightness,  freshness  prerailed  in  the  forest ;  the 
Heather  was  aliye  with  bees,  great  cushions  of  the  deep  pink 
flowers  of  Erica  cinerea  sparkled  on  many  a  gravelly  hillock, 
whole  acres  of  the  lovely  Eriea  tetralix  were  covered  with  large 
pale  pink  fiowers,  more  delicate  and  refined  than  those  of  many 
a  rare  Cape  Heath,  while  there  were  such  quantities  of  grey 
8phagnum  as  would  delight  the  heart  of  an  Orchid  grower. 
On  some  of  the  upper  slopes  beds  of  the  ttste  Gentiana  pneu- 
monanthe  with  tluree  and  four  large  blue  clustaring  fiow^^  on 
a  stem  were  just  expandiug  into  beauty.  Lower  down,  where 
springs  cx6  water  burst  out  from  the  hiUsides  and  occasional 
swamps  were  seen  crowded  with  mosses,  some  green,  others 
crimson,  with  various  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  and  brown. 
The  Sundew  (Drosera  rotundifolia)  in  full  bloom,  every  leaf 
a  picture  in  miniature,  nestled  abundantly  among  the  moss  ; 
tliere  were  also  occa^onal  patches  of  Menyanthes  trifoliata 
<the  Bogbean),  but  I  was  too  late  to  find  any  of  its  exquisitely 
feathered  white  flowers,  yet  it  was  worth  a  walk  of  miles  to  see 
the  lovely  clusters  of  blue  Marsh  Campanula  flowers  trailing 
along  the  edges  of  the  swamp ;  and  about  the  centre,  quite  out 
of  my  reach,  an  occasional  Cotton  Rush  still  retained  its  long 
white  bearded  head. 

Through  this  natural  flower  garden  I  went,  pausing  occasion- 
Iklly  to  watch  the  cloud  shadows  sweeping  along  the  widei^opes, 
to  admire  fine  views  whidi  kept  opening  out  between  the  hills 
right  across  to  the  lofty  South  Downs  bounding  the  distant 
horizon.  Many  a  nimble  lizard  dashed  across  my  path,  many 
a  curious  insect  flitting  among  the  flowers  tempted  me  to  stop 
again  and  again,  for  "the  forest"  is  a  regular  paradise  for 
entomologists  as  well  as  for  botanists.  At  length  I  reach  Ash- 
down  Park,  and  soon  find  the  gardens  and  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Down,  with  whom  I  spent  a  pleaiHUit  hour,  seeing  and  talking 
about  matters  that  will  amuse  and  instruct  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  when  my  notes  on  Ashdown  Park  and  its  garden  are 
published. 

Under  Mr.  Down's  friendly  guidaaee  sufficiently  far  to  make 
my  way  clear  through  another  portion  of  the  "  forest,"  I  went 
on  to  Plaw  Hatch,  the  seat  ox  W.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  where  I 
found  Mr.  McBean  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  converting 
A  poor  thin  soil  into  a  fertile  garden,  and  exceedingly  well  was 
he  doing  it.  Like  most  of  the  new  houses  that  are  springing 
up  with  such  marvellous  rapidity  in  this  part  of  Sussex,  Plaw 
Hatch  occupies  a  commanding  position,  overlooking  magni- 
ficent and  varied  scenery.  The  building  is  massive  and  sub- 
stantial in  character,  having  a  carriage  court  on  the  north  side 
of  agreeable  proportions  to  the  buildings,  to  which  it  affords 
access  on  the  west  side,  a  terrace  overlooking  a  subterrace  now 
in  course  of  construction,  and  on  the  south  side  a  conservatory 
with  a  level  expanse  of  lawn  and  beds  well  filled  with  summer 
fiowers,  and  with  two  exceedingly  bold  central  masses  of  soft 
rich  velvety  Coleus.  The  conservatory  was  not  a  large  one,  but 
it  contained  some  of  the  best  groups  of  plants  I  had  seen  for 
many  a  day.  Cultural  skill  or  a  high  order  and  facility  of 
arrangement  had  been  brought  into  play  here  in  a  manner  that 
is  not  by  any  means  common.  On  one  hand,  some  Palms  lent 
the  influence  of  their  elegant  frondage  to  the  gay-flowering 
plants  with  which  they  were  intermingled  ;  on  the  other,  two 
or  three  fine  specimens  of  Coleuses  trained  cone-shaped  with- 
out formality  gore  richness  and  warmth  to  a  tasteful  combina- 
tion of  other  foliage  plants  of  more  sober  hue.  These  groups 
were  only  two  beds  of  plants  in  pots,  for  there  was  no  staging 
— ^nothing  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  but  the  plants ;  and  this, 
when  good  taste  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  grouping  aad  suc^ 
good  plants  are  used,  is,  I  think,  the  bestlaode  of  conaerratory 
arrangement. 

From  the  front  of  the  conservatory  the  sight  was  a  pleasant 
one  ;  the  gay  masses  of  summer  flowers  in  the  beds  told  well 
upon  the  close-mown  lawn,  which  is  level  among  the  beds-  and 
ascends  a  slope  to  shrub  beds  and  borders  on  the  east  side, 
forming  so  excellent  a  background  to  the  garden  as  to  cause 
one  to  regret  it  was  not  continued  along  the  south  side,  where 
the  lawn  is  made  to  ascend  several  feet  by  an  abrupt  slope  to 
another  level  space,  where  more  small  beds  were  planted  with 
hardy  Heaths  and  dwarf  flowering  shrubs.  Beyond  this  garden 
of  hardy  fiowers  a  path  led  through  more  lawn  and  shrub  beds 
to  the  kitchen  garden — a  square  plot  enclosed  with  substantial 
wallS)  and  well  cropped  with  vegetables^  frait  trees  being 


planted  along  the  margins  of  the  paths  and  against  the  walls, 
all  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  a  large  open  water  tank  in  the 
centre,  concrete  paths  of  tar  and  sand,  firm,  dean,  and  pleasant 
to  walk  upon  in  all  weather,  with  a  neat  edging  of  tiles,  and, 
pleasant  sight,  no  weeds.  There  was  a  range  of  lofty  fruit 
houses  along  the  north  wall — ^vineries  with  vigorous  young 
Vines  bearing  some  noble  bunches  of  Grapes  of  various  sorts, 
and  all  alike  good,  those  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  being  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  the  golden  colour  of  the  large  symmetrical 
bunches.  Peach  and  Fig  houses  were  also  satisfactory,  every 
tree  in  fiourishing  condition,  and  most  of  them  beginning  to 
afford  some  fruit. 

Outside  the  kitchen  garden,  behind  the  north  wall,  w«e 
other  houses — a  long  low  span-roofed  Rose  house,  snug  little 
houses  where  late  crops  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  were  just 
being  started,  and  a  large  stove  crowded  with  plants  so  well 
grown  and  to  rare  withal  that  one  could  have  spent  a  day 
profitably  among  them.  I  was  obliged  to  rest  content  witti 
a  glance  at  the  noble  forms  of  Marantas,  Ferns,  and  grandly 
grown  Caladiums,  and  to  admire  the  tasteful  way  in  which 
every  inch  of  space  akmg  the  margins  of  the  paths  and 
under  the  side  stages  was  carpeted  with  a  mingled  growtii  of 
Lycopods,  Fittonia,  Tradescantia,  Ferns,  Caladiums,  and  Gym- 
nostachyum.  I  left  Mr.  McBean  with  that  pleasant  feeing 
which  arises  from  the  sight  of  work  well  done  and  energy  well 
applied  ;  and  so  on  to  Brambletye,  which  lay  right  before  me, 
full  in  sight  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill  some  three  miles  o& 

Brambletye  has  already  been  so  fully  and  well  described  in 
this  Journal  that  I  have  now  only  to  tell  how  everything  about 
the  gardens  continues  to  be  well  done.  Mr.  Jenks  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  fruit  crops  in  this  year  of  scarcity.  Nume- 
rous Plum  trees  on  walls  were  heavily  laden  with  fruit ;  Peais, 
too,  on  walls  had  abundant  crops,  but  the  greatest  wonder  was 
the  Peach  wall  with  a  simple  glass  coping  projecting  from  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  to  which  a  canvas  screen  is  fastened  to 
protect  the  blossom  and  tender  foliage  in  spring.  Mr.  Jenks 
asserts  that  he  always  has  a  crop  of  fruit  by  means  of  this 
simple  agency,  and  certainly  this  year  he  not  only  has  a  crop, 
but  enough  Jruit  for  two  crops ;  there  is  the  wall  300  feet  long 
completely  clothed  with  healthy  Peach  wood,  all  laden  from 
top  to  bottom  with  fruit.  Other  Peaches  under  glass  woe  also 
bearing  a  plentiful  crop ;  the  Grapes  in  the  various  vineries 
were  all  good,  but  the  Muscats  were  superb,  one  house  full  of 
huge  broad-shouldered  tapering  bunches  surpassing  anything 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  Well-filled  plant  houses  also 
well  rewarded  me  even  for  the  hasty  glance  that  I  could  only 
afford  them,  for  evening  was  drawing  on  apace,  and  the  train 
which  I  hoped  to  catch  at  Forest  Row  would  soon  be  due — that, 
however,  I  was  able  to  dispense  with  by  Mr.  Jenks^s  kmdness 
in  driving  me  back  to  the  old  forest  again,  and  thus  brii^ing 
my  day's  stroll  to  a  pleasant  close.— ^Edwabd  Lugchubst. 


A  DAY  AT  SLOUGH. 

"  But,  my  dear,  sir,  you  have  come  at  the  wrong  time  ;  why 
come  now  to  see  us  ?"  This  was  the  first  question  my  genial 
host  and  old  acquaintance  Charles  Turner  asked  as  he  welcomed 
me  at  his  charming  home  the  Royal  Nurseries.  I  may  reply 
by  another  question — ^When  can  anyone  go  at  a  wrong  tune 
to  Slough  ?  What  season  is  there  when  you  will  not  find  much 
to  interest  you?  Winter  and  summer,  spring  and  autumn, 
there  is^ways  some. strain  of  flowers  in  season  which  there 
may  be  seen  to  perfection.  During  my  September  visit  Mr. 
Turner's  gardens  were  looking  exceedingly  gay.  All  round 
the  house  there  are  beds  of  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Petunias,  and 
other  p'ants.  and  some  annuals  were  very  attractive ;  these 
were  Por.u'acas,  some  of  which  were  semi-double.  Thenther6 
was  a  very  fine  collection  of  Phloxes,  which  always  interest 
me«  The  Cannas  reminded  me  of  Battersea  Park,  and  the 
carpet  bedding  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  one  avenue  I  found 
a  grand  collection  of  Zinnias,  and  when  I  turned  the  oonier 
I  came  upon  a  splendid  collection  of  Dahlias.  These  occupied 
half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  consisted  of  show,  bouquet,  and 
Pompon  varieties.  Many  of  the  varieties  which  I  had  admired 
at  shows  I  found  whole  lines  of  here.  Christopher  Ridley,  the 
finest  formed  Dahlia  yet  sent  out  by  Mr.  Turner,  was  magnifi- 
cent, as  were  also  several  seedlings  sent  out  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fellowes. 

Mr.  Turner  showed  me  also  a  house  40  yards  long  filled  with 
a  grand  collection  of  Bouvardias,  and  another  wi&  Tree  Car- 
nations, which  are  just  now  coming  in.  As  for  Geraniums 
there  were  many  thousands,  but  my  host  intends  to  give  up 
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flome  sorts.  "  It  is  no  use  growing  tricolors  now ;  bronzes  are  a 
little  better,  and  zonals  are  only  good  nnder  glass.  Nothing 
now  bat  carpet  bedding  and  Cannas.'*  Such  is  Mr.  Turner's 
verdict^  and  ne  is  the  largest  Greranium  grower  I  know  of. 

In  one  comer  of  the  nnxsery,  in  a  sheltered  spot  near  houses, 
axe  splendid  specimens  of  duysanthemnms  8  feet  high,  which 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  prodnctlon  of  lajrge  show  blooms.  In 
another  we  find  two  thousand  pots  of  specimen  Carnations. 

As  we  wandered  along  we  came  on  the  giant  Rose  trees  in 
pots  which  have  won  every  first  prize  this  year.  They  were  in 
the  open  air,  and  a  man  was  watering  them  with  as  much  care 
as  if  they  were  in  loll  bloom,  for  it  does  not  do  to  leave  off 
attending  to  these  grand  specimens  for  one  single  day  in  the 
whole  year.  When  I  visited  Cheshunt  Mr.  Paol's  giants  were 
in  a  cool  house,  but  the  Slough  specimens  will  not  go  into 
winter  qiiartere  so  long  as  fine  autumn  weather  continues. 
Not  far  &om  the  Boses  were  the  specimen  Azaleas,  but  these  are 
now  under  glass.  Near  this  house  was  a  structure  devoted 
entirely  to  Har<6chal  Niel  Rose— fine  plants  8  feet  high,  which 
command  a  high  price  and  a  ready  sale.  And  then  we  come 
on  more  thousands  of  Tsee  Gun&tions.  "  We  want  a  million, 
my  dear  dr.  We  could  sell  any  quantity.*'  The  specimen 
iTles  trained  as  pyramids  were  very  fine. 

Just  prior  to  my  visit  they  had  a  regular  flood  at  Slough, 
consequently  the  Rose  blooms  were  knocked  to  pieces,  but  I 
saw  a  grand  collection  of  plants.  Mr.  Turner's  seedling  Dean 
of  Windsor  is  a  good  perpetual.  The  only  yellow  Rose  which 
has  made  a  grand  pot  plant  at  Slough  is  Celine  Forestier. 
Mar6chal  Niel  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  even  Marie  Van  Houtte,  which  does  so  well  with  me, 
cannot  be  made  to  answer  as  a  specimen  Rose  irhen  grown  in 
a  pot  Several  thousand  Teas  in  pots  looked  the  picture  of 
health.  The  wood  was  well  ripened  and  the  growtii  luxuriant. 
I  noticed  six  long  beds  filled  with  Pinks  for  forcing.  These 
are  taken  first  into  a  cold  house,  and  gradually  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  forcing  house,  and  then  do  remarkably  well. 

Mr.  Turner  then  had  his  carriage  brought  round  and  drove 
me  to  several  nurseries  which  surround  the  town  of  Slough  and 
belong  to  him.  In  one  near  Chalvey  we  found  15  acres,  half  of 
which  was  filled  with  stocks  that  have  been  budded  this  year. 
First  came  the  Manettis  which  were  budded  on  plants,  then  the 
Manettis  budded  oi^  cuttings.  "  What  is  the  difference  ?"  some- 
one may  ask.  Every  difference,  I  answer.  The  cuttings  of 
the  Manettis  are  taken  and  inserted  in  March,  and  are  then 
budded  in  August  and  September,  so  that  one  year  is  saved. 
The  Manetti  plants  are  rooted  cuttings  which  have  been 
planted  a  year.  Then  came  seedling  Briars  and  Briar  cuttings. 
The  latter  are  far  the  best,  as  they  grow  straight  and  are 
very  easy  to  bud.  The  former  are  most  troublesome  to  work. 
They  have  to  be  wiped  with  a  cloth,  and  a  man  has  to  cut 
many  suckers  and  branches  away  before  he  can  set  to  work. 
**  It  is  no  end  of  a  mistake  to  say  that  seedling  Briars  don't 
sucker,"  said  Qaiter,  the  foreman ;  *^  they  sucker  worse  than 
the  Manettis,  but  the  Briar  cuttings  are  not  nearly  so  bad." 

In  another  nursery  we  find  the  standard  Boees  ready  for 
sending  out.  These  are  certainly  grand  plants,  and  the  wood 
is  very  well  ripened.  In  another  near  the  railroad  we  see 
the  Manettis.  Nearly  all  the  Roses  are  growing  in  maiden 
soil,  and  Mr.  Turner  has  about  ten  more  acres  waiting  to  be 
broken  up. 

Once  more  we  get  into  the  carriage  and  drive  to  Salt  Hill, 
where,  close  to  the  famous  Inn,  Botluims,  we  find  sevexal  acres 
of  fruit  trees  and  Japanese  Conifers  and  other  shrubs.  **  I  am 
sorry  we  have  not  time  to  take  you  to  Uxbridge.  We  have 
80  acres  there  we  should  like  to  show  yon,  but  we  must  now 
go  to  luncheon."  And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  luncheon 
was  in  keeping  with  the  nursery,  and  that  I  found  it  an  exceed- 
ingly nice  finish  to  a  charming  day. 

I  hope  to  visit  these  nurseries  again  next  shmmer  in  the 
height  of  the  Bose  season  and  please  my  friend,  whose  part- 
ing words  were,  "  Next  time  come  a  little  earlier ;  don't  &ave 
us  to  the  last."  And  if  I  am  alive  and  well  he  will  not  find 
many  weeks  in  June  pass  over  bdtore  he  once  more  sees  his 
gratified  visitor-^WTLD  SAYAas. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

F&iTiT  Tbsbb.— The  harvebting  of  fruit  might  be  considered 

one  of  the  most  enjoyable  employments  connected  with  a  garden 

—•it  is  the  reward  gained  for  several  months  of  labour  and  care  ; 

but  during  the  last  two  seasons  the  generality  of  the  outdoor 

•crops  have  been  greatly  below  the  average.    In  no  case  have  the 


general  crops  been  heavy ;  we  therefore  have  the  more  seed  to 
take  the  greater  care  of  that  which  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  possess.  The  ^thering  of  fruits  must  now  be  carried  on  ex- 
peditiously, handhng  them  with  great  care,  otherwise  ihey  will 
bmise  and  decay  quickly. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  variety  and  the  time  Of  its  arriving 
at  maturity  is  a  sreat  help  to  ascertain  when  any  particular  fruit 
is  ready  for  gathering,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  especially 
with  early  varieties,  that  when  the  fruit  parts  from  the  footstalk 
when  lifted  gently  up  by  the  hand  it  is  ready  for  gathering. 
Later  varieties  which  do  not  ripen  until  the  winter  or  spring 
months  do  not  part  as  freely  from  the  trees,  but  should  be  gathered 
before  sharp  frost  sets  in — ^just  as  the  leaves  begin  falling.  Fruit 
should  always  be  dry  when  gathered.  The  middle  of  the  day  and 
fine  afternoons  are  general^*  the  best  times,  as  the  majority  of 
the  mornings  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  often  moist  and  foggy. 
As  the  fruit  is  gathered  it  should  be  carefully  laid  out  singly  and 
regularly,  which  order  allows  of  the  quicker  and  easier  detection 
of  decaying  fruit,  which  wUl  frequently  be  found  after  it  has 
been  gathered  a  few  days. 

There  can  be  no  better  time  in  the  whole  season  for  making  a 
selection  of  sorts.  Those  that  have  been  gathered  are  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  all,  and  those  that  are  stUl  han^g  can  be  easily 
judged,  and  a  selection  formed  by  actual  experience  of  varieties 
that  do  best  in  any  particular  locality.  But  for  those  who  con- 
template additions,  or  planting  new  collections,  we  print  a  selection 
of  sorts  that  are  in  most  places  good  and  constant  bearers,  the 
fruits  also  being  good  in  quality.  We  further  advise  the  planting 
of  duplicates  of  a  few  good  varieties  which  have  gained  favour 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  rather  than  a  great  number  of  shy- 
bearing  varieties.  Trees  may  be  purchased  trained  as  standards, 
bushes,  or  cordons.  The  two  latter  are  the  best  for  small. gardens, 
but  the  first  are  indispensable  for  orchard  planting. 

Of  dessert  Apples,  perhaps  the  King  of  Pippins  should  be 
chosen  first,  as  it  is  a  vexy  good  grower  and  a  most  abundant 
bearer.  Earlier  and  one  of  our  richest  flavoured  dessert  Apples 
is  Irish  Peach,  a  medium-sized  fruit,  ripe  during  August.  Barly 
Harvest  is  a  most  vigorous  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer,  and 
ought  to  be  even  in  the  smallest  collections.  During  the  last  two 
precarious  seasons  this  variety  has  with  us  been  heavily  laden. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  another  most  desirable  variety,  as  a  rule 
a  very  heavy  cropper  and  about  equal  in  flavour  to  the  Bibston 
Pippm.  The  fnut  is  very  handsome  and  will  keep  a  long  time  fit 
for  use.  With  the  qualities  of  the  Bibston  Pippin  everyone  is 
more  or  less  acquainted,  we  therefore  cannot  omit  it  from  our 
selection ;  and  in  addition  for  later  supplies  we  shall  add  Court- 
pendu-Plat,  a  richly  flavoured  juicy  variety  and  a  valuable  dessert 
Apple  of  the  first  quality. 

Of  kitchen  Apples  Lord  Suffield  is  one  of  our  greatest  favourites 
for  early  supply.  The  fruit  attains  a  very  large  sise,  and  may  be 
gathered  from  for  use  while  very  young.  Its  fault  is  its  lightness 
and  falling  so  much  when  oooked,  yet,  considering  its  constan<^, 
earliness^and  size  there  are  few  to  surpass  it.  Dnmelow's  Seed- 
ling, or  Wellington,,  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  late  varieties,  a 
go^  bearer,  fira,  and  handsome  in  shape.  Cellini,  a  very  hand- 
some and  free-fruiting  variety,  an  excellent  cooker,  and  when 
ripe  passable  for  dessert.  New  Mawthomden  is  another  desirable 
free-bearing  variety,  in  use  during  the  ^rntter  part  of  the  winter. 
To  complete  our  selection  of  six  varieties  we  name  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Alfriston,  the  first  a  well-known  early  variety, 
and  the  last  a  very  late-keeping  sort. 

Pears.— Jargonelle  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  are  two  very 
early-bearing  varieties  and  well  known  to  everyone.  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  is  another  long-established  varietv  of  splendid  quality, 
succeeded  by  Marie  Louise,  a  Pear  of  the  highest  merit.  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  Buerre  Diel,  Beurrd  Sterckmans. 
61ou  Mor9iBau,  and  Josephine  de  Malines  are  all  good,  and  will 
furnish  a  suooesslonal  supply  over  a  long  period.  If  there  is 
plenty  of  room  Catillac  or  u  vedale's  St.  Germain  may  be  planted 
for  cooking  Pears,  but  windfalls  of  any  variety  may  be  utilised 
for  that  purpose. 

Some  good  Plums  for  dessert  are  Green  Gk^ge,  Transparent  Gage. 
Jefferson's,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop ;  and  for  oookiug,  Prinoe  of 
Wales,  Pond's  Seedling,  Victoria,  and  Washington. 

Black  Tartarian,  May  Duke,  Elton,  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon  are 
fiee-bearing  Cherries  for  dessert,  while  two  or  more  trees  of 
ICorello  should  be  planted  for  kitchen  use,  and  when  well  ripened 
they  make  very  fair  dessert  fruit,  being  large,  handsome,  and 
keeping  well  into  September.  Tney  are  much  in  request  for 
bottling  purposes. 

Three  good  Peao^es  for  a  wall  are  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse, 
and  Bellegarde ;  and  good  Nectarines  are  Lord  Napier,  Violette 
H&tive,  and  Balgowan. 

All  fruit  trees  like  a  well-pulverised,  enriched,  and  holding  soil ; 
therefore  the  ground  should  be  deeplv  broken  up  at  once  for  some 
distance  around  where  it  is  intendea  to  plant  the  trees,  and  left 
prepared  until  the  trees  arrive  from  the  nnrser}'^,  which  if  the 
orders  are  g^ven  at  onoe  will  be  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  oft. 
The  earlier  m  the  autumn  the  trees  are  planted  the  better  chance 
have  they  to  emit  fresh  roots  and  become  established  before  the 
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drought  of  the  following  spring  or  Bummer  presses  on  them' 
EspaTiers,  pyramids,  or  cordons  uMy  be  planted  parallel  with  the 
kitchen  ^rden  walks,  and  from  pyramids  we  have  frequently  seen 
the  leadmg  shoots  trained  to  an  arch  over  the  principal  paths, 
forming  a  pleasing  avenue. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HARDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Latb  Plums  are  rery  valuable.  Autumn  Comp6te  is  in  use  at 
the  end  of  September  or  October,  Belle  de  Septembre  follows  in 
October,  and  Coe's  Late  Red  succeeds.  The  best  of  all  the  late 
Plums  for  culmary  purpof es  and  for  preserving  is  Wyedale,  which 
usually  is  not  ripe  until  the  middle  or  end  of  October  ;  it  is  very 
hardy,  succeeding  in  cold  localities.  White  and  new  large  Bullace 
4tre  not  despisable  for  tarts  in  late  October  or  early  November. 
Yellow  Damask,  Imperial  de  Milan,  Bonnet  d'Ev^que,  Blue  Im> 
P|6ratice,  and  Late  Rivers  are  desirable  late  Plums  for  dessert. 
-Coe's  GoldcA  Drop  and  Ickworth  Imp^ratric^  >vill  mostly  be  ripe 
now.  They  should  be  gathered  when  quite  ripe,  placing  them 
singly  upon  the  shelves  of  a  light  airy  fruit  room,  where  they  will 
keep  in  condition  for  some  time,  some  esteeming  them  most  when 
•somewhat  shrivelled.  Apples  and  Pears  as  niey  become  ripe 
must  be  pithered  carefully,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  the  fruit  to 
Iceep  if  It  be  carelessly  handled.  The  late  gales  have  greatly 
injured  the  Apple  crop.  The  only  sorts  that  have  borne  any- 
thing like  a  crop  this  season  with  us  are  Keswick  Oodlin,  Lord 
Suffield,  Holland  Pippin,  Cockpit,  Norfolk  Bearer,  Hunthouse,and 
Crimson  Queening  ^  and  Northern  Greening,  Devonshire  Quanen- 
den,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Cockle  Pippm  are  the  only  dessert 
kinds  with  a  fair  crop.  In  a  future  issue  we  will  name  a  good 
-selection  of  fruits  for  autumn  planting. 

Strawberriet, — Plants  that  were  planted  out  during  the  sum- 
mer from  the  pots  in  which  they  had  been  forced  will  be  setting 
-and  swelling  the  autumn  crop,  and  should  be  mulched  with  litter 
to  keep  the  fruit  clean  and  be  netted  over.  If  the  autumn  be  fine 
they  often  afford  acceptable  fruit,  which,  however,  is  improved  in 
■quality  when  covered  with  glass.  We  have  known  good  fruit 
obtuned  by  taking-  up  the  most  promising  plants  with  balls  and 
putting  them  in  nch  compost,  placing  them  behind  a  north  waU 
for  a  few  days,  eventually  transferring  them  to  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  60°  min.,  abundantly  ventilated.  If  the  planto 
only  pronuse  indifferently  in  the  open  for  an  autumn  crop  remove 
the  trusses^  and  clear  away  all  runners  so  as  to  afford  the  crowns 
-every  facility  to  obtain  strength  for  next  season's  crop. 

Watering  Strawberries  in  pots  for  the  coming  forcing  season  must 
not  be  neglected ;  though  plants  in  well-drained  soil  in  the  open 
ground  do  not  suffer  from  continued  rains,  ^et  those  in  pots  are 
•seriously  injured  by  continued  needless  waterings,  especiaUy  those 
required  for  early  forcing,  still  they  must  never  be  dust-dry.  Any 
that  have  the  soil  very  wet  and  remain  so  for  a  time  without 
watering  should  have  the  drainage  seen  to,  as  worms  or  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  the  pots  are  placed  choke  the  outlet,  rendering 
the  soil  sodden,  in  which  no  plants  will  thrive.  The  crowns  are 
often  numerous  in  some  kinds,  especially  Black  Prince  and  Yioom- 
tesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  a  number  of  small  crowns  clustering 
Tound  the  central  one.  The  small  should  be  removed  so  soon  as 
they  can  be  laid  hold  of  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  leavine  the 
•centre  or  strongest  crown.  This  will  concentrate  all  the  vigour 
of  the  plant  into  the  chief  crown,  and  though  there  will  be  fewer 
trusses  of  bloom  there  is  no  need  to  fear  a  deficiency  of  crop,  and 
it  is  essential  that  a  forced  Strawberry  be  large  and  red. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pines. — To  maintain  the  sturdy  healthful  appearance  of  young 
growing  stoek  free  ventilation  is  necessary,  maintaining  the  l>ottom 
heat  about  the  roots  at  80°^  watering  tne  plants  whenever  they 
"require  it,  employing  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally,  and  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  the  syringe  too  frequently ;  merely  sprinkling  the 
paths,  Ac,  morning  and  evening  daily  will  suffice.   Fire  heat  must 
t>e  resorted  to  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  60°. 
Newly  potted  plants  should  have  a  bottom  heat  of  90^  to  95°, 
yrith  a  view  to  the  roots  speedily  penetrating  the  fresh  soil.    Re- 
cently started  suckers  should,  as  soon  as  roots  are  plentifully 
made,  be  raised  near  the  glass,  it  being  essential  that  those  in- 
tended to  be  wintered  in  small  pots  be  brought  on  ve^  gradually. 
Fruitinjf  plants  should  have  a  night  temperature  or  70°  j  80°  to 
90^  durmg  the  day,  closing  at  85°.    When  the  suckers  sterted  this 
autumn  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted  without  delay, 
-draining  the  pote  well.    Employ  the  flbry  part  only  of  turfy  loam, 
and  do  not  tear  it  up  too  fine,  but  use  it  in  lumps  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  pots.    The  strongest  plants  may  be  transferred  to 
the  fruiting  pots  at  once,  the  size  of  the  pots  being  proportioned 
to  the  robustness  of  the  kinds.    Jamaicas  do  well  in  9  or  10-in(^, 
-Queens  in  10  to  11-inch  pots,  Smooth-leayed  Cayenne  and  similar 
kinds  in  11  to  12-inch,  and  Ftovidence  in  13  or  14-inch  pots,  which 
will  afford  fruit  of  the  largest  size.     Where  smaller  plants  and 
fruit  are  the  object  aimed  at,  pots  an  inch  or  two  less  m  diameter 
will  answer.    The  plants  not  of  a  size  fit  for  transferring  to  the 
fruiting  pots  should  be  shifted  into  8-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
should  be  kept  until  spring  and  then  be  transf ezied  to  fruiting  pots. 


J'ler*.— All  the  trees  in  pots  outdoors  intended  for  early  forcing 
should  be  examined  to  see  if  any  require  shifting  into  larger  pota 
or  top-dressing,  which  should  be  done  before  the  leaves  fall* 
Except  in  the  case  of  young  small  trees  it  is  not  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  pots,  but  remove  a  few  inches  of  soil  from 
the  bottom  of  the  balls,  cutting  back  the  roots,  and  replacing  the 
soil  removed  with  fresh.  The  surface  soil  most  also  he  removed, 
removing  all  the  loose  portion,  and  replace  with  the  requisite 
fresh  material,  which  should  consist  of  turfy  loam  with  about  a 
tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  or  road  scrapings  added,  and  for  the 
top-dressing  a  fourth  of  well-decomposed  manure.  Arter  this  give 
a  good  watering,  and  place  the  trees  in  an  airy  situation  under 
cover  before  frost  or  heavy  autumn  rains  set  in.  The  second  crop 
of  Figs  in  the  latest  house  will  soon  be  all  gathered,  and  the  trees 
should  be  kept  drier  at  the  roots ;  but  ayoid  extreme  dryness, 
which  is  pernicious ;  keep  the  house  cool  and  dry,  ventiJating 
fully  except  when  frosts  prevail.  If  any  lifting  or  root-pruning 
be  necessary  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  falL 

FLOWER  OARDBir. 

Heavy  rains,  foggy  nights,  and  chilly  weather  soon  work  the  min 
of  the  floral  display.  It  is  high  time  to  see  to  the  safety  of  such 
plants  that  require  preserving.  Pelargoniums  of  the  bronze, 
tricolor,  and  other  variegated-leaved  varieties  winter  yery  in- 
differently if  frost-bitten.  Suitable  quarters  should  be  a  low  span- 
roofed  house  in  which  the  plants  can  be  near  the  glass,  have 
plenty  of  light,  and  a  temperature  of  45°  to  60°.  It  is  undesirable 
on  account  of  the  slow  growth  of  many  varieties  to  head  them 
back ;  simply  removing  any  crowded  growth,  and  stripping  them 
of  the  leaves,  the  remaining  shoots  may  be  left  at  full  length  with 
a  view  to  a  supply  of  early  cuttings  in  spring.  The  green-leaved 
varieties  are  more  hardj,  but  they  do  better  taken  up  before  they 
are  much  frosted,  cutting  them  well  back,  the  roots  being  short- 
ened, and  pottedf  in  pots  no  larger  than  to  hold  the  roots.  They 
flower  more  freery  than  young  plants.  To  save  room  they  may 
be  cut  back  and  placed  rather  closely  in  boxes.  We  do  not  save 
any  but  the  one-year-old  plants. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  plants  in  the  beds  as  long 
as  possible  some  kind  of  light  protecting  material  must  be  at 
hand  to  throw  over  them  when  needed.  Succulents,  such  as 
Echeveria  metallica,  Eleinias,  Pachyphytums,  Sempervivum 
tabulseforme,  and  others  of  that  class,  are  very  liable  from  the 
vigour  induced  by  planting  out  to  be  injured  oy  frost.  Either 
they  must  be  lifted  before  frost  or  protected  from  it,  otherwise 
they  winter  very  badly.  Those  that  have  been  recently  propa- 
gated, as  well  as  Coleuses,  Iresines,  and  similar  tender  plants, 
should  be  placed  under  cover  at  once.        • 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  spring  bulbs  plant  without  dela^. 
There  is  nothing  like  planting  ct^v*  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
becoming  well  rooted  before  wmter.  Many  plant  late  and  com- 
plain of  the  bloom,  the  fact  being  the  bulbs  have  not  a  chance, 
besides  the  best  are  gone  before  the  order  is  g^ven.  If  manure  is 
used  bury  it  well  down,  not  allowing  it  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  bulbs. 

Fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  mixed  border  caused  by  the  decay  of 
annuals  with  Brompton  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  and  other  sweet  or 
gay  spring  or  early  summer-flowering  plants,  transferring  bien- 
nials to  their  flowering  quarters.  Press  forward  the  planting  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shruos,  and  so  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  off  the 
young  deciduous  trees  the  trees  may  be  planted  with  advantage, 
It  being  better  done  soon  than  when  the  autumn  is  advanced  and 
the  soil  wet  and  cold.  Grass  appears  not  to  cease  growing: 
though  fallen  leaves  mar  its  beauty.  Keep  the  broom  going  if 
neatness  be  wanted  and  roll  frequently,  mowing  at  least  once 
more.    Walks  will  require  to  be  frequently  swept  and  well  rolled. 

PLAKT  HOUBBS. 

Greenhofue. — Show  and  fancy,  also  spotted  and  regal  Pelar- 
goniums that  have  been  shaken  out  and  repotted,  and  after  that 
placed  in  cold  frames  or  pits,  should  at  once  be  moved  into  the 
house  in  which  they  are  to  be  wintered.  They  are  best  in  a  house 
by  themselves,  elevated  so  that  their  tope  wiU  not  be  more  than  a 
couple  of  feet  from  the  glass,  and  sufiiciently  far  apart  to  allow 
the  light  to  reach  the  lower  leaves.  When  the  shoots  are  8  or 
4  incihes  long  they  should  be  tied  out.  Afford  no  more  water  than 
to  prevent  the  foliage  flagging.  If  kept  wet  the  plants  go  too 
much  to  leaf.  Zonau  that  have  been  kept  in  comparatively  small 
pots  for  winter  flowering  should  be  placed  under  cover  at  once  in 
a  dry  airy  pit  for  the  present,  where  they  may  remain  for  a  short 
time  before  required  for  flowering,  when  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  light  house  and  have  a  temperature  by  artificial  means  of  60^. 
Salvias  must  be  housed  before  frost  and  have  a  temperature  of 
45°  to  50**.  If  kept  cold  the  flowers  are  liable  to  fall  off.  Bouvar- 
dias  that  have  been  planted  out  must  be  carefully  lifted  and  potted, 

S lacing  them  in  a  cold  pit,  shading  them  from  bright  sun  for  a  few 
ays  and  sprinkling  them  overhead,  afterwards  removing  them  to 
a  light  position  in  a  house  with  a  teinperature  of  55°  to  50°,  and 
they  wul  bloom  through  the  winter.  It  is  desirable  to  divide^  such 
plants  as  those  into  batches  and  introduce  them  to  heat  at  inter- 
vals. Solanums  that  have  been  planted  out  should  be  lifted  forth- 
with and  potted  in  6  or  7-inch  pots.  They  do  well  in  light  turfy 
loam,  placing  them  in  frames  at  the  north  of  a  vrall,  keeping  the 
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8oil  thoroaghlj  wet,  or  they  will  lose  their  leaTeo.  When  the 
potting  is  recovered  from  thej  should  be  transferred  to  a  light 
airy  position  in  the  greenhouse.  Few  plants  are  moret>mamental 
than  Solanums  with  their  dark  green  foliage  and  orange-coloured 
fruit.  Any  G-Iadioluses  that  have  not  yet  flowered  will,  if  lifted 
carefnllj  and  potted  in  6  or  7-inch  pots,  be  found  extremely  useful 
for  conserratory  decoration.  Late  Fuchsias  should  have  the  seed 
pods  removed  as  they  eo  out  of  bloom,  and  if  supplied  with  weak 
liquid  manure  they  win  continue  flowering  for  some  time  to  come. 
A  few  of  the  forwardest  plants  of  Daphne  indica  may  be  placed 
in  a  house  where  they  will  receive  a  few  degrees  of  extra  warmth 
of  b(P  to  45^^  and  they  will  flower  early  and  be  very  acceptable. 
Boman  Hyacmths,  Paper  White  and  Double  Boman  Narcissus  that 
were  potted  some  weeks  ago  will  be  well  rooted,  and  should,  In 
quantity  according  to  the  requirements,  be  placed  on  shelves  near 
the  glass  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  55^  to  60^,  and  coming 
into  flower  shortly  are  very  useful.  This  is  the  worst  season  for 
'flowers.  Bogiera  gratissima  is  fine  for  this  time  of  year ;  its  white 
sweet  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting.  It  does  well  in  turfy  loam, 
and  requires  a  rather  warm  greenhouse  temperature.  Tree  Car- 
nations must  be  housed  without  delay,  and  to  flower  freely  during 
the  winter  months  must  have  nlenty  of  light  and  a  temperature 
of  60^  by  artificial  means.  Uallas  that  have  been  planted  out 
should  be  lifted  and  potted  in  7  or  8-inch  pots  in  rich  turfy  loam, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Borne  of  the  forwardest 
plants  may  be  placea  in  a  light  house  with  a  temperature  of  55^, 
and  they  will  flower  early.  Plants  kept  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature  will  not  bloom  until  spring,  but  by  introducing 
batches  of  plants  at  intervals  to  heat  flowers  will  be  had  over  a 
lengthened  period.  Pot  any  late-flowering  plants  of  Anemone 
japonica  alba,  employing  some  rich  compost,  standing  the  plants 
at  the  north  side  of  a  wall  for  a  few  days,  then  remove  them  to  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where  they  will  flower  to  a  late  period. 
Boses  in  pots  should  have  a  warm  situation — ^all  the  sun  and 
air  possible,  with  no  more  water  than  to  maintain  the  foliage 
fresh,  so  that  the  wood  may  be  thoroughly  ripened.  If  there 
be  any  aphis  dust  with  tobacco  powder,  or  if  mildew  be  present 
apply  sulphur,  so  as  to  eradicate  the  parasite,  or  it  will  give  much 
trouble  after  the  plants  are  placed  under  glass.  Some  of  the 
Teas  will  have  a  plentiful  crop  of  buds  in  various  stages  of 
development.  Those  placed  in  a  light^  airy,  cool  house  will  afi!ord 
buds  and  blooms  to  a  late  period,  feedm§  with  liquid  manure. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors '' 
or  to  ^'The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel;^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Apdriss  (A  Lover  qf  Ron  ^E^wj).— Write  to  Mr.  William  Baker,  Boee 
Kont  Hoiue,  Roebuck  Lane,  West  Bromwich,  who  will  endeavour  to  give 
you  infonoation  on  the  tabject  of  your  qtwry  of  last  week. 

Tenant  Givino  Koticb  to  Quit  {A  atxteen^ean  Ai««crl6«r).-~Nottoe 
mnst  be  given  by  the  tenant  six  months  previontly  to  the  expiration  of  the 
current  year  of  tenancy,  ao  as  to  expire  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  in 
which  the  tenant  entend  upon  the  premisee. 

BVERORBEN  CLIMBER  (Jacilo).— The  best  evergreen  for]ooveringa  green- 
hotiee  chimney  is  the  common  IrUh  Ivy. 

POTTiNa  Roses  (/<l«m).— Roeee  shonld  be  taken  firom  the  groond  and 
placed  in  pots  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  in  aatnmn.  The  best  oompost  is  turfy 
loam  rather  heavy  and  enriched  with  a  third  part  of  very  much  decayed 
mannre.  Half  a  peck  of  bone  dnst  to  a  large  barrowful  of  soil  would  render 
it  additionally  and  lastingly  fertile.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  protect  the 
drainage  from  becoming  choked  with  the  soil  by  placing  over  tne  crocks  a 
layer  of  dean  fibre  shaken  from  the  tnrf .  Protect  the  pots  from  frost  by 
enveloping  them  in  fern,  straw,  orslmilar  material,  assuming  that  the  plants 
will  remain  outdoors  for  a  time  after  being  .potted. 

Northern  Florists  iA  Cottage  CTardener). —It  was  not  stated^in  the 
report  of  Newcastle  Show  that  the  fiorists  you  name  took  any  prises  at  that 
Show. 

FLOWERS  FOR  NORTH  BORDER  (i4ma/fttr).— Pansles,  Polyanthuses,  and 
Anricuhas  would  be  suitable  for  a  shaded  border  15  inches  in  width  in  front 
of  a  low  wall  facing  north.  Of  the  above  flowers  many  beantifnl  varieties 
may  be  obtained  from  seed,  or  named  varieties  can  be  purchased  from  florists. 
Provided  the  soO  is  good  Panaiee  in  snch  a  position  would  flower  nearly  all 
through  the  summer. 

CALCEOLARIAS  DISEASED  (R.  71).— The  leaves  sent  were  so  dry  that  they 
were  crushed  almost  to  powder  during  transit.  The  flower  is  a  Rndbeckia, 
also  much  shrivelled.  The  species  cannot  be'determlned  by  such  an  imper- 
ilect  specimen  and  without  any  foliage. 

Cucumber  Cyprus  (O.  iTavMnj).— We  consider  your  Cucumber  an  excel- 
lent one.  It  appears  to  be  a  true  cross  between  Hmuro^s  Duke  of  Edinbmgh 
and  Tender-and-Troe,,  having  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  former.  It 
is  a  rich  green  in  colour,  has  scarcely  any  neck,  and  is  very  heavy,  crisp,  and 
well  flavoured.    Yon  are  Jnstified  in  esteeming  it  a  valuable  variety. 

Passion-flower  not  fruiting  (B.  a.  it.).— Unless  a  Passlon-FIower 
jnrawing  on  an  open  wall  or  the  side  of  a  house  has  advantage  of  a  sheltered 
position  folly  open  to  the  sun  it  will  not  have  any  yellow  seed  vessels,  but 
with  such  advantages  and  ample  wall  space  it  will  produce  them  iocraasingly 
with  advancing  age. 

DWARr  Ibises  (/(i2«m).— There  are  so  many  really  good  varieties  of  dwarf 
Irises  that  a  selection  of  the  three  best  is  more  a  matter  for  Indivldnal  taste 


than  for  our  decision.  We  may,  however,  take  the  sweet-scented  reticulata  of 
a  deep  violet  colour,  blotched  with  golden  yellow,  and  growing  about  9  inches 
high;  perslca,  also  a  fragrant  variety,  white  blotched  with  pmi)le  and 
yellow ;  and  the  pale  yellow  cauoaaica,  with  white-margined  foliage. 

TOMATOBB  BLIGHTED  (/liem).— Disease  among  Tomatoes  cultivated  In 
the  open  air  is  now  of  annual  recurrence.  The  only  remedy  is  to  grow-on  a 
few  plants  in  pots  early  in  spring  so  as  to  have  most  of  the  fruit  set  before 
turning  the  plants  out  in  the  open  air ;  then,  by  high  fbedtng,  pinching, 
and  pmning  of  lateral  growth  and  full  exposure  of  fruit  to  the  sun  most  of 
it  nuiy  bo  gathered  before  adverse  weather  sets  in.  A  surprising  number  of 
fruits  may  be  picked  £h>m  half  a  doaen  plants  under  high  culture,  quite 
enough  to  supply  tha  wants  of  a  tolerably  large  family. 

OWN-BOOT  Roses  (Bexlev  Heath),— 'The  Instructions  to  which  you  refer 
for  converting  Roees  worked  on  short  Briars  into  Roses  on  their  own  roots 
shonld  be  carried  out  immediately  the  leaves  fall  from  the  plants  in 
autumn. 

Vine  Stems  near  Hot-watbr  Pipes  ((7.  2>.).— The  Vine  stems  are 
much  too  near  the  hot-water  pipes.  They  shonld  be  at  least  a  foot  from 
them.  The  pipes  should  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance.  Probably  the 
deficiency  of  growth  in  some  of  the  Vines  is  a  lesult  of  a  deficiency  of  water. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  front  wall  arched  and  allow  the  roota  to 
pasa  out  as  they  certainly  will,  a  proper  border  being  made  for  them. 

Soil  for  Rhododendrons  (/iton).— Peat  is  most  suitable,  but  th«y 
thrive  admirably  in  turfy  loam  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  leaf  soil.  Indeed 
Rhododendrons  grow  well  in  most  soils  except  those  containing  limestone 
and  soils  of  a  very  poor  sandy  nature.  Rhododendron  ponticum  var.,  and 
R.  catawbiense  vara,  are  most  desirable  for  extensive  planting.  A  few  select 
late-flowering  varieties  are— Scipio,  The  Warrior,  John  Waterer,  TowardI, 
Faust,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Barelayanum,  Archimedes,  Jenny  Lind, 
William  Downing,  Papilionaceum,  Purity,  Vandyke,  Sir  Thomas  Adand, 
Lord  Blgin,  Michael  Waterer,  Neige  et  Cerise,  Lady  Lopes,  Madame  Miolan 
Carralho^  Atrosanguineum,  Alarm,  and  Charles  Dickens. 

Fibs  fob  Plantation  (/d«m).— The  Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  Larido),  is 
the  quickest  grower  of  all ;  it  with  Scotch  Fir  and  the  Austrian  Pine  sue* 
oeeds  admirably  in  exposed  situations.  The  Norway  Spruce  and  White 
American  Spruoe  also  grow  quickly. 

Pear  Trees  Luxuriant  (/dm).— The  best  way  of  checking  *their 
luxuriance  and  inducing  fruitfnlness  is  to  root-prune  the  trees,  whioh  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  If  the  trees  make  much  wood  too 
many  of  the  roots  must  not  be  severed,  or  the  future  growths  of  the  trees 
wiU.be  aarionaly  afCected.  Root-pruning  requires  to  be  done  judldoualy 
even  by  experienced  hands. 

FRurr  TREES  for  small  Garden  (IT.  x.  r.).'-2>e*»ert  Apples:  Kerry 
Pipldn,  Cox's  Oxaoge  Pippin,  Blargil,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  Kitchen  Applet : 
Keswick  Codlln,  Cox's  Pomona,  OelUni,  Warner's  King,  and  Hanwell  Souring. 
Peart:  Williams'  Bon  Chrfttien,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Doyenne  dn  Comioe, 
Winter*Ne]is,  and  Bergamotte  Bsperen.  Piumt:  Early  Rivers,  Victoria, 
Autumn  Beauty,  Green  Gage,  and  Coe'a  Golden  Drop.  Cherries:  Bmineaa 
Eugtole,  Governor  Wood,  KentiBh,  and  Morello.  Hffs:  Brown  Turkey  and 
Bronswiok.  Peachet:  Early  Rivers,  Groase  Mignonne,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Bar- 
rington.  JfeelaHnes:  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and 
PineArole.  Aprieott:  Kalsha  and  Peach.  Currantt:  Knight's  Large  Red, 
White  Dutch,  and  Black  Naples.  Raspberries:  Prince  of  Wales.  Goose- 
berries :  Early  Sulphur,  Pitmaston  Green  Gage,  Warrington,  Ironmonger, 
and  Red  Champagne.'  Strawberries:  Garibaldi,  Prealdent,  Dr.  Hogg«  and 
Frogmore  Late  Pine. 

CLnniNo  Plants  for  CovERiNa  a  House  (/^^nn).— Lonicerabrachy- 
poda,  Ampelopsis  Veitchil,  Berberidopsls  ooralUna,  Ceanothus  aznreus,  BBoal" 
Ionia  maorantha,  and  Jasminum  ofllcinale.  There  are  a  host  of  other 
cUmbera— Roses,  ClemaUses,  several  more  Honeysuckles,  Ac.  If  yon  want 
beny-bsaring  climbers  for  winter  take  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  C.  Simonsii, 
and  CratSBgus  pyracantba  with  brilUant  orange  berries.  The  proposed 
arrangement  of  ^  garden  is  good.  As  you  are  fond  of  hardy  flowers  let  the 
8  feet  border  in  front  of  the  Privet  hedge  be  specially  devoted  to  them.  A 
few  granps  of  shrubs  well  placed  on  either  side  of  the  lawn  will  make  a 
pratty  vista  from  the  house  to  the  croquet  ground,  and  flower  beds  may  be 
made  on  the  lawn,  but  we  should  prefer  the  turf,  with  flowers  fringing  the 
shrubs.  The  best  <^  all  shrubs  for  planting  beneath  the  large  Elms  are 
Hollies  and  Rhododendrons.  When  once  established  they  will  hold  their 
ownagainat  the  roots  of  the  large  trees,  and  no  shrubs  are  mOTe  ornamental. 

Winter  Plants  for  Rustic  Baskets  {Basket). ^Then  are  many  ways 
of  making  such  basket  beds  ornamental  In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring. 
They  may  be  planted  with  bulbs,  such  as  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Sdllas,  with  a  surface  planting  of  hardy  succulents ;  but  we 
prefer  a  bolder  >tyle  of  treatment,  and  would  have  an  outer  row  of  well- 
matched  plants  of  Erica  Foxil  kept  a  little  way  apart  and  3  or  4  inches  from 
the  edge,  so  as  to  afford  space  for  an  intertwining  chain  of  the  bright  silvery- 
hued  Euonymus  radicans  variegatua,  inside  which  should  come  a  ring  of 
Erica  camea,  already  bristling  with  flower  buds,  and  a  central  mass  of  Iris 
foetidissima,  with  its  elegant  Flag-like  foliage  and  pendant  pods  of  scarlet 
berries,  which  are  in  full  beauty  tJ^ughout  winter.  If  you  cannot  readily  - 
obtain  those  plants,  plant  the  vases  as  you  suggest,  intermingling  with  the 
shrubs  the  bulbs  named. 

Climbing  Devoniensib  Rose  (ffotty  Lodge).— Yfe  advise  yon  to  plant 
the  fine  plant  you  have  obtained  of  this  Rose.  It  produces  charming  blocms, 
but  not  so  profusely  and  continueusly  as  some  other  varieties.  In  the  Ust 
to  whioh  yon  refer  we  were  limited  to  particular  colours  and  plants  to  be 
grown  for  a  special  purpose. 

SEEDLING  Peach  (Z>.  ifbrri«).— The  fruit  to  which  you  refer  has  not 
arrived. 

BELLADONNA  LiLT  NOT  Flowbbing  (/.  W.  iS.).— We  Can  only  aooount 
for  this  plant,  also  Crinum  longifolium,  Stembergia  Intea,  and  Agapanthns, 
not  flowering  through  their  not  having  attained  sufficient  strengfth.  We 
presume  thqr  are  planted-ont  on  a  warm  border,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  during  gn^wth,  especially  the  evergreen  Crinum  and  Aga- 
panthusytbe  latter  having  protection  in  severe  weather. 

Apples  and  Pears  for  Orchard  (/.  w.).—AvpUs:  Irish  Peachi 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Cox's  Pomona,  Dnmelow's  Seedling,  Cellini,  and  Lady  Henniker. 
Pitms:  Early  Rivers  (Proliflc),  Gisbome's,  Prince  Englobert,  Vlctoriat  and 
Wyedale.  Pears:  Jargonelle,  Beurr6  de  Capiaumontj  WUliams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Marie  Louise. 
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PBOPlAATnro  PILBA  KU8008A  (Aiddfa).— It  is  propa«iit«d  by  cuttings, 
which  fttrUce  freely  at  any  time  of  the  ynr  in  gentle  heater  in  a  ttOTe, 
keeping  ilbeat  moist. 

RAiBwa  FRDnruL  japokioi  fbox  SavD  iIdeni).-^'We  experience  no 
dJJHealty,  merely  sowing  in  pons  po  soon  ae  the  seed  is  xipe,  jnst  covering  it 
with  flue  soil  and  keeping  it  regularly  moist.  It  is  perfectly  haxdy ;  ased 
vegetates  as  freely  as  Polyanthus  seed  if  sown  so  soon  as  ripe  on  a  shady 
border.  We  presume  your  seed  has  been  old,  which  does  not  vegetate  freely, 
often  not  nnUl  a  year  after  sowing.  Proonre  plants,  and  yon  will  eoon  have  a 
■took  tay  saving  the  seed  and  sowing  as  advised. 

Dahlia  Pa&aook.— "  W.  B."  says  that  is  not  new,  for  he  has  grown  one 
80  named  for  nearly  fifty  years.  They  may  not  be  the  same  varieties  not- 
withstanding. We  have  known  flowpra  totally  distinct  called  by  the  same 
xiame  in  different  localities.    Send  ns  a  bloom  by  post. 

Oraftdio  (R.  iridhMn).—"  Fnrit  Gardening  for  the  Many,**  pablished  at 
onr  office,  contains  directions  for  grafting.  Tou  can  have  It  free  by  post  if 
yon  enclose  six  postage  stamps  with  your  full  directions.  A  small  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  entltied «"  Grafting  and  Budding  Fruit  Trees,"  is  also 
pnbUdied  at  the  Bamar  office,  price  1«. 

Fbuniko  Tacsonia  (Alrm).— Gut  it  back  to  9  feet  in  spring,  and  eeenre 
Btrong  shoots  from  near  the  base  for  covering  the  wall,  and  there  will  then 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  shoots  for  the  roof. 

Lobelias  Failing  (TT.  6'.).— They  fail  either  from  poverty  of  soil,  a 
deficient^  of  water,  or  excessive  rains.  We  find  that  by  selecting  the  best- 
habited  plants  and  deepest-coloured  floweis  for  seed  that  the  seedlings  come 
quite  true,  and  usually  grow  more  freely  than  cnttinge.  Lobelias  iMve  not 
done  well  this  year.  The  drought  in  July  caused  a  ceesation  from  growth 
and  the  production  of  seed,  and  the  showon  of  August  caused  many  plants 
to  decay.  They  are  not  wanted  for  carpet  beds,  and  are  not  now  employed 
in  such  beds  in  any  of  the  Loudon  parks. 

WDrrxRiNO  Alternabthiera  ahosna  (A  Fiw-yean  Sutwriber).— It 
should  be  taken  up  before  frost,  potted,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  56*'  to 
N^,  with  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging.  The  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  should  be  kept  with  the  soil  just  moist,  inclining  to  dryness 
during  the  winter,  In  a  cool  house ;  but  if  space  be  a  consideration  they  may  be 
taken  from  the  soil  after  the  leaves  and  stems  fall,  and  stored  aw'ay  in  damp 
iand  in  a  cool  place  safe  from  frost. 

Orowino  Vikes  akd  Fiob  dt  Pots  (Idftii). ~^Then  is  no  objection  to 
your  growing  Vines  in  pots  on  one  aide  of  the  house  and  Fig  trees  in  pots  on 
the  other,  the  latter  not  having  the  Vines  directiy  over  them,  ooniining  the 
Vines  to  the  south  side  of  the  house. 

Name  of  Treb  (IT.  D.  J7.).— Taxodlnm  dlstichum,  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1640. 

Names  op  Frttits  ( J^.  S.  K.).—1,  HoUandbory ;  S,  Binnelow's  Seedling ; 
9,  not  known  ;  4,  Lucombe's  Seedling ;  5,  Dev<Mi8hire  Bnckland ;  6,  Bobin- 
son's  Pippin.  {Sftrew^tridge  ffaU).—it  not  known ;  3  and  S,  Marie  Louise ; 
4,  Comte  de  Flandre.    (T.  W.).—l  and  3, Royal  Russet ;  8,  By kehooA Russet ; 

4,  Ashmeadti  Kemd ;  0,  Winter  Greening ;  6,  Sweeny  Nonpareil.  (W.  O.). — 
1,  Bither  Northern  Greening  or  Lemon  Pippdn,  we  think  it  is  the  former ; 

5,  Baldwin ;   8,  Russet  Table  Pearmain ;   4,  not  known  ;   6,  Elford  Pippin ; 
*  6,  Northern  Spj.     (Juwmii^).—!,  Barcelona  Pearmain  ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ; 

8,  Selwood's  Relnette.  {A.  O.  S.).-^A,  not  known  ;  B,  Dum^ow's  Seedling ; 
C,  Jersey  Gratioli;  D,  decayed,  but  probably  Fondante  d'Antonme;  B,Gockle 
Pippin ;  F,  Brownlees'  Russet.  (/.  R.  P.).— The  green  one  is  Ord's ;  the 
yi^ow  one  Maidcs  Godlin.  (i?.).— We  cannot  poesibly  name  forty  specimens. 
Our  rule  is  to  name  six  only,  and  we  cannot  go  beyond  that  number.  Pear*  : 
S,  Benrrd  Diel ;  8,  Duchesse  d'Angonlftme.  Apples:  188,  Gloria  Mundi  ;  188, 
Dnmelow's  Seedling ;  ISO,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  133.  Cellini. 

Names  op  Plakts  {W,  H.  F.  ^.).— We  cannot  identify  plants  from  their 
leaves  only.  CLanoadiire),-—!,  Rivina  Isevis ;  the  Ferns  are  without  qpores ; 
4  seems  a  variety  of  Pteris  oetica.  (A'of/oU).— 1,  Polygonum  cospidatnm ; 
8,  Spiraaa  Douglasi.  (J/l  D.  />.). — A  Vine  of  some  kind,  but  the  specimen  is 
insufficient.  iR,  7*.).— Boussingaultia  baselloides.  (^4.  B,  C). — Bpectoun 
much  too  young.  (C.  7.).— Lastreasp.  (£.  ^.  ^.).— Genista  monoeperma. 
{A  <SM&ieri6«r).— Amelanchier  Botryapium. 

THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY.  PIGEON,  AND  BEE  CHBONICLB, 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT. 
(Continued  from  page  260.) 
The  preparation  of  light  soils  for  the  wheat  crop  now  demands 
our  attention,  and  nnder  the  designation  of  light  land  we  must 
inclnde  grayellji  sandy,  and  thin  chalk  soils.  The  two  first- 
named  soils  will  require  different  management  from  the  last- 
named,  and  we  will  therefore  refer  to  the  preparation  of  the  two 
first  named.  The  nsnal  course  adopted  is  the  four-course— ^first^ 
roots  ;  second,  Lent  com ;  third,  clover  and  grass  ;  fourth,  wheat. 
The  wheat  will  therefore  be  sown  after  one  plonghing-out  of 
doTer  lea,  except  in  case  of  failure  of  the  clover,  in  whieh  case 
the  land  would  be  sown  with  an  earlj  sort  of  pea,  so  that  the 
land  may  he  nicely  prepared  for  wheat  by  scarifying  before 
laying  out  the  dung.  It  is  best  to  lay-out  the  dung  upon  the 
oloyer  lea,  and  dress  the  peas  eddish  with  8  cwt.  of  PemyUn 
guano  sown  broadcast,  and  harrowed-in  just  before  the  wheat  is 
drilled.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  clover  lea  is  perfect. 
Upon  these  soils  we  do  not  wish  to  sow  the  wheat  veiy  early 
because  it  is  usual  to  carry  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  and  although 
it  may  be  right  on  the  loamy  land  to  plough-in  all  the  flag  or 
late  grass  which  may  arise  after  harvest,  yet  upon  these  light 


soils  it  is  advisable  to  feed  the  clover  lea  baze,  and  instead  of 
looking  to  the  vegetable  manure  where  the  late  growth  is 
ploughed  under,  it  is  preferable  to  look  to  the  manure  left  by 
stock  after  feeding.  In  this  light  land,  too,  the  clover  ploughed- 
in  would  make  it  too  light  and  more  subject  to  depredation  by 
the  wireworm  and  the  plants  thrown-out  by  frost,  whereas  if  fed 
close  before  ploughing  the  land  would  settle  down  firm  and  give 
a  better  seed-bed  for  the  wheat.  In  this  land  the  season  for 
ploughing  and  sowing  may  often  be  deferred  until  the  latest 
period,  say  from  November  14th  to  the  10th  of  December,  for 
upon  such  land  if  it  is  liberally  manured  and  the  young  plant 
just  shows  above  ground  before  Christmas  it  is  early  enough. 
It  is  not  subject  to  the  growth  of  weeds  when  drilled  thus  late. 
Ploughing  and  pressing  must  be  the  rule,  and  sometimes  when 
the  land  is  very  dzy  Crosskill's  heavy  or  the  Cambridge  ring- 
roller  may  be  used  before  harrowing  and  preparing  for  the  drilL 
When  sown  thus  late  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  will  be  required,  for  it  is  sure  to  suffer  more  or  less 
from  larks,  rooks,  Ac,  which  prey  upon  the  grain  aa  soon  as  it 
germinates.  The  distance  between  the  rows  is  of  some  conse- 
quence, because  upon  sandy  land  and  also  upon  gravelly  land 
some  annual  weeds  such  as  the  poppy,  the  marigold,  dkc,  will 
make  their  appearance  in  the  spring,  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  both  horse  and  hand-hoe  in  some  seasons. 

We  vrill  suppose  that  the  clover  lea  has  been  dunged,  but  if 
not  there  is  no  better  dressing  than  8  cwt.  per  acre  of  Peruvian 
guano  sown  after  the  presser.  It  will  then  be  properly  buried, 
and  deep  oioughby  the  action  of  the  harrows  to  benefit  the  wheat 
plant  to  the  fullest  extent  without  feeding  the  surface  weeds. 
It  often  happens  that  the  best  guano  contains  portions  and  lumps 
as  hard  as  rock ;  but  we  get  this  broken  at  the  bone  mill,  because 
when  the  men  at  the  home  farm  are  set  to  break  it  the  woik  is 
often  badly  done,  and  one  lump  which  ought  to  drees  half  a  rod 
of  ground  will  destroy  all  vegetation  within  reach  of  its  infiuence, 
on  account  of  the  concentrated  action  of  the  ammonia  it  con- 
tains. The  sorts  of  wheat  adapted  to  light  land  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  climate,  because  we  have  some  of  these  light  lands 
in  almost  every  county  or  district.  In  the  eastern  and  southern 
counties  white  wheat  will  do  well,  such  as  Morton's  White  and 
several  sorts  of  white  wheat  propagated  and  grown  as  Hallett's 
Pedigree ;  but  in  the  western,  northern,  and  some  midland  dis- 
tricts the  coarser  red  or  brown  varieties  answer  best,  such  as 
Golden  Drop,  Browick,  Bed  American,  or  Spalding,  together  with 
some  of  the  Bed  Pedigree  sorts. 

In  preparing  yard  dung  for  application  to  these  light  lands  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  portion  of  clay  or  strong  loam  mixed  as 
compost.  This  is  often  done  by  making  a  bottom  for  the  manure 
heap  and  covering  also  of  clay,  Ac,  so  that  when  tumed-up 
together  it  makes  a  very  beneficial  compost  for  light  land.  But 
the  best  of  all  ways  in  making  such  a  compost  is  to  have  the 
strong  loam  used  as  a  bottom  for  the  farmyard,  and  also  for  all 
pens  where  either  horses,  cattle,  or  pigs  are  kept.  In  this  way 
the  whole  of  the  manure  is  obtained  and  retained  in  admixture 
ready  to  go  upon  the  land  when  wanted.  We  have  on  various 
home  farms  used  with  the  best  advantage  in  this  way  upwards  of 
IdO  cartloads  of  earth  in  a  year.  We  would  further  remark  that 
these  dry  soils  do  not  require  to  be  early  ploughed,  for  unlike 
heavy  land  they  are  benefited  and  consolidated  by  the  heavy 
autumnal  rains  peculiar  to  our  climate  previous  to  being  ploughed. 

The  treatment  of  dry  chalk  soils  forms  the  last  division  of  our 
subject,  and  it  will  be  found  to  some  extent  to  differ  from  the 
cultivation  before  described  for  other  lands.  Still  upon  good 
substantial  loams  resting  on  chalk  where  the  climate  and  aspect 
are  good,  the  management  will  be  very  similar  to  that, before 
described  for  dry  loams.  Yet  upon  the  chalk  hill  farms  in  various 
counties  where  climatic  injftuenoe  is  adverse,  and  which  we  now 
propose  to  consider,  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Home  farms  are 
often  of  small  extent,  particularly  of  arable  land,  but  we  know 
various  farms  which  are  attached  to  park  lands  of  considerable 
I  extent  and  capable  of  carrying  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes  numbering 
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from  fiye  to  six  hundred.  It  used  to  be  the  plan  on  such  holdings 
not  to  BOW  wheat  oftener  than  once  in  six  or  seyen  years,  and  eren 
then  producing  onlj  a  yery  moderate  crop.  Since  the  extended 
use  of  artificial  manures,  howeyer,  upon  these  high  and  dry  soils, 
Toot-cultiyation  has  so  much  improyed  and  increased  that  rota- 
tions like  the  four-course  haye  been  found  to  answer  almost  as 
well  as  upon  some  of  the  better  lands  more  fayourably  situated. 
The  culture  for  wheat  is,  howeyer,  different,  and  where  large  flocks 
of  sheep  are  kept  eatine  oil  cake  and  com  upon  outlying  lands  it 
is  yery  encourag^g  to  know  that  oil  cake  and  artificial  manures 
answer  a  better  purpose  and  return  a  better  per-centage  upon  the 
outlay  than  some  more  naturallj  fertile  soils.  Wheat  not  only 
Buooeeds  cloyer  lea,  but  also  turnips  fed-off  by  sheep.  In  fact,  tbte 
sheep  are  the  chief  yehicle  for  manure  on  this  hill  land,  being 
close  folded  on  the  cloyer  leas  before  ploughing  and  pressing ;  the 
dung  made  by  the  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  maintained  at  the  home- 
stead being  laid  upon  the  land  nearest  to  the  home  farm  buildings. 
The  cloyer  lea  should  be  ploughed  early — ^August  is  none  too 
soon — ^in  order  that  the  land  may  haye  time  to  settle  and  become 
firm  and  stale,  and  thus  prevent  the  wheat  plant  being  thrown 
ont  and  becoming  root-false,  as  it  is  yery  apt  to  do  upon  these 
loose  and  hollow  soils.  The  time  of  sowing  likewise  should  be 
earlier  than  upon  any  before-named  soils  to  preyent  blight  at 
haryest.  We  have  noticed  especially  two  different  systems, 
carried  out  side  by  side  upon  similar  soil  on  a  chalk  hill  farm, 
one  farmer  sowing  early,  sometimes  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, the  other  sowing  the  last  week  in  October  or  early  in  Noyem- 
ber,  and  we  have  seen  the  early-sown  produce  cajHtal  wheat  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  whereas  the  later-sown  gave  a  full  bulk 
of  straw,  but  was  senoualy  blighted  and  with  defective  grain. 
The  system  of  maintaining  large  flocks  of  sheep,  together  with 
other  circumstances,  induces  farmers  to  change  or  alternate  the 
clovers,  taking  half  the  lain  of  broad  clover  and  half  in  trefoil,  to 
be  reversed  in  the  next  course.  In  case  of  the  trefoil  it  is  eitner 
cut  for  lamb  hay  or  fed  early  with  sheep.  In  either  case  it  is 
ploughed  up  at  or  before  midsummer,  and  then  sown  with  turnips 
or  rape,  or  both  in  admixture,  all  the  manure  intended  for  the 
wheat  crop  being  applied  before  the  turnips,  dec,  are  sown,  so 
that  as  much  of  root  food  as  possible  should  be  obtained  for 
sheep,  and  thus  increase  the  manure  for  wheat.  The  land,  how- 
ever, should  be  carefully  ploughed  and  pressed  for  turnips,  which 
are  often  destroyed  by  wireworm  upon  this  hollow  soil.  After 
the  turnips,  Ac,  have  been  fed  off  by  sheep  it  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  plough  the  land  before  sowing  the  wheat;  but  we 
prefer  to  scarify  only,  in  order  that  the  land  may  have  the  full 
advantage  of  the  treading  of  the  sheep  whilst  feeding  off  the 
turnips,  so  desirable  upon  thin  chalk  soil.  Sometimes  we  have 
known  wheat  take  very  well  when  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
drilled  by  sowing  before  the  plough,  the  plonehing  being  done 
yery  shallow  and  fleet,  which  is  sure  to  bury  the  seed  well,  and 
also  it  prevents  the  plants  being  thrown  out  in  the  winter.  The 
^jrreat  point  in  successful  cultivation  upon  these  light  and  loose 
soils,  whether  the  seed  has  been  drilled  or  plough^-in  or  sown 
after  the  presser,  is  that  the  land  should  be  trodden  by  sheep 
immediately  after  sowing,  the  plan  being  to  carefully  drive  them 
in  regular  courses  across  the  field,  and  when  the  weather  is  very 
dry  they  may  with  great  advantage  be  driven  over  the  second 
time  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first  drift.  This  necessary 
work  is  usually  done  by  the  use  of  dry  sheep,  such  as  tegs  or 
lambs  ;  but  upon  those  farms  where  no  dry  stock  are  kept  the  in- 
lamb  ewes  ma;^  be  used  for  the  purpose,  except  that  more  care  is 
required  by  driving  them  steadily  without  worrying  hr  dogs.  In 
concluding  this  subject  we  have  one  general  remark  to  make, 
which  will  apply  with  great  force  upon  all  the  white  land  chalk- 
hill  farms — that  in  cultivating  for  all  crops  the  scarifier  only 
should  be  used  either  by  steam  or  horse  power,  except  in  the  case 
of  clover  or  saintfoiu  leas,  which  will  of  course  require  to  be 
ploughed  and  pressed,  with  the  surface  roots  well  tucked  under 
in  the  act  of  ploughing  with  the  skim  coulter. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Serte  Xo&wr.-^Now  the  seed  time  for  wheat  is  so  near  at  hand 
horse  labour  will  be  employed  in  different  ways  in  preparing  the 
latid  for  wheat.  Where  the  early  turnips  have  be^  fed  off  on 
the  heavy  and  loamy  soils  the  ploughing,  drilling,  harrowing,  Ac, 
will  be  going  on.  upon  the  lea  gronna  the  dung  will  now  be 
drawn  out,  spread  and  ploughed  and  pressed..  Upon  light  soilB 
with  full-sxzcd  upstanding  horses  this  work  may  be  done  with  two 
animals  attached  to  a  double  furrow  plough.  This  will  be  good 
economy,  with  the  predser  folIowiAg.  being  drawn  by  one  or  two 
horses  according  to  the  weight  of  tne  presser.  In  some  cases  if 
the  weather  is  dry  it  will  be  necessary  to  roll  with  the  ring  roller 
as  well  as  harrow  the  land  before  drilling,  because  the  land  cannot 
be  made  too  close  and  firm.  The  carriage  of  recently-  thrashed 
wheat  or  barley  to  the  mill  or  the  railway  station  will  employ 
some  of  the  horses  upon  the  home  farm.  Some  horses  will  be 
required  in  drawing  coals  and  water  when  thrashing  com  is  going 
on  of  ricks  made  in  the  fields.  Some  horses  will  also  be  employed 
in  harrowing,  dragging,  Ac.,  upon  the  land  recently  scarified  either 
by  steam  or  horse  power,  so  that  the  grass  and  weeds  which  may 


have  been  brought  to  the  surfiace  may  be  got  together  by  the 
chain  harrow  and  then  carted  away  to  heap,  there  to  rot  for  future 
-  use  in  various  ways.  The  horses  will  then  haye  finished  all  the 
work  required  upon  the  autumn  fallows,  except  the  fallow  plough- 
ing to  be  done  after  the  wheat  seeding. is  completed.  The  odd 
horses  will  find  employment  by  carting  hurdles,  &c,  for  the  shep- 
herd, in  carting  early  turnips  to  the  homestead  for  the  fatting 
cattle,  also  carting  vetches  and  oats  where  they  have  been  grown 
in  succession  for  horses  and  dairy  cows,  as  the  grass  if  not  gone 
is  becoming  stale  on  the  pastures.  The  cloyers,  too.  are  affbidinff 
a  cutting  this  year  in  man^  cases  where  sown  in  tne  wheat  and 
oats,  and  this  may  be  continued  in  use  until  the  frosts  commence 
without  injury  to  the  horses,  especially  if  they  are  allowed  a  full 
allowance  of  com  with  some  extra  chaff. 

Hand  Labour  is  still  various.  Hedges  must  be  finished  trim- 
ming ;  the  duYig  must  be  spread  upon  the  wheat  land  ;  men  must 
assist  in  finishing  off  the  straw  ricJcs  and  carting  away  the-  hulls 
where  thrashing  has  been  done :  straw  ricks  for  sale  or  for  fodder 
should  be  carefully  thatched.  It  is  now  too  late  for  hoeing  root 
brops,  but  in  consequence  of  a  long  succession  of  stormy  weather 
there  are  many  weeds.  These  should  be  pulled  by  hand  oy  women 
if  they  are  to  be  had  for  work,  otherwise  by  men.  At  this  time 
many  changes  of  farm  servants  -will  be  taking  place,  such  as 
teamsmen  and  shepherds  as  well  as  casual  labourers ;  and  the 
matter  of  hiring  wul  require  great  care  and  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  managers  of  home  farms  in  the  present  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  labouring  classes.  Even  in  those  cases  where 
there  are  cottages  to  accommodate  all  the  men  required  upon  the 
home  term,  yet  men  of  good  character  only  must  be  en^ged; 
and  in  case  they  have  no  strong  working  lads  in  their  families  it 
is  well  where  there  is  room  in  the  cottages  to  arrange  with  them 
to  lodge  younjg  working  fellows  which  may  be  engaged  for  work- 
ing upon  the  rarm,  and  these  should  be  hired  by  the  year  in  order 
to  insure  a  sufBcient  staff  of  -workers  at  the  most  important  times 
of  the  rear.  This  is  an  important  matter,  too,  for  the  young  men 
themselves,  as  they  may  learn  all  kinds  of  farm  work  and  avoid 
a  roaming  and  rovmg  habit  of  life  when  engaged  by  the  year. 


CAMBRIDGE  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Smtura  in  a  contemporary  that  there  will  be  no  Oxford  Poultey 
Show  this  year,  it  may  intmst  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
an  Exhibition  of  Poultry^  Pigeons.  Rabbite,  and  Oage  Birds  is 
intended  to  be  held  in  the  Slew  Oom  Exchange  a4  Cambridge, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cambridge  Oraifchelogioal  Sooieity^ 
the  iHToposed  date  being  November  6th  and  7th,  pnzes  being  for 
open  competition.  The  New  Com  Exchange  m  Cambridge  is 
one  of  the  most  evenly  lighted  and  best  suited  buildings  in  jBne^ 
land  for  the  purpose,  having  a  glass  roof  with  unMStraeted 
light  from  windows  on  both  sides,  and  is  well  heated  by  hot 
water.  Cambridge  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  of  towns 
for  railway  aeoommedation.  The  Great  Northern,  the  Great 
Easton,  the  London  and  North-Western,  and  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Companies  aU  have  a  station.  Hampen  can  be  booked 
through  to  Cambridge  from  all  parts,  and  each  company  will 
deliver  free  of  extra  charge  to  the  Com  Exchanse,  and  have 
booking  offices  within  200  yavds  of  the  building  where  they  re- 
ceive parcels  or  hampers.  The  telegraph  and  post  offices  are 
within  800  ysards.  It  is  to  be  hoped  all  fanciers  will  do  their 
utmost  to  assist  the  werkiag  Committee  to  make  this  undertak- 
ing a  success.  AU  who  wish  to  enoonrage  the  undertaking 
should  at  onoe  correspond  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Peters,  jun., 
Accountant,  80,  Ibidge  Street,  Cambridge,  as  there  is  but  Uttle 
time  to  get  throuf^  the  requisite  arranKemente.-<-FBANK  J.  R. 
NUJSK,  Ciare  Souie,  CheMtmitm  Hood,  Cambridge. 

THE  HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD   POULTRY  SHOW. 

Hbmbl  HmiPSTBAD  was  en  fHe  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  We 
neyer  remember  haf? ing  seen  the  whole  population  of  any  place 
BO  thoroughly  interested  in  a  show.  The  days  for  it  were  judi- 
ciously selected,  the  first  being  market  day,  the  second  the  day  of 
the  annual  flower  Show ;  we  believe,  too,  that  it  was  the  first 
poultry  Show  that  had  ever  been  held  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
added  to  the  fact  that  the  famous  contest  of  incubators  had  for 
twenty -one  days  being  going  on  in  the  town,  and  terminated  at 
noon  on  the  first  day  of  the  Show,  created  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  interest  in  the  affair.  The  weather  was  lovely,  and  the  streets 
were  bright  with  flags,  arches,  and  Venetian  poles.  Perhaps  not 
the  least  attraction  was  the  eleotrio  light ;  we  were  not  ourselves 
able  to  stey  to  see  its  effect,  but  saw  fuUpreparataons  for  it.  The 
history  of  its  use  there  is  interesting  as  showing  the  extraordinarr 
care  with  which  eyery  arrangement  for  this  Show  was  conducted. 
It  was  originally  stated  in  the  schedule  that  the  birds  would  not 
be  shown  by  gas  light.  This  arrangement  we  cordially  approve, 
as  we  have  known  great  damage  done  to  birds  by  gas.  Mean- 
while the  energy  with  which  the  scheme  was  carried  out  caused 
greater  interest  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  than  could  possibly 
have  been  anticipated.    Many  whose  daily  oocnpation  would  not 
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allow  them  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Show  wished  to  do  so,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  an  evening  view.  How  conld  this  possibly  be 
managed  without  gas  ?  The  enterprising  Committee  solved  the 
difficulty  bj  ordenng  at  great  cost  the  nghting  of  t^e  buildings 
by  the  electric  light. 

We  confess  to  having  become  rather  tired  of  the  sameness  of , 
I>oultry  showSj  the  novel  features  of  this  one  were  therefore  par-  ^ 
ticularly  pleasmg  to  us.  We  feel  sure  that  other  committees  will 
take  hmts  from  it.  The  exhibition  of  cockerels  and  pullets  in 
pairs  yet  in  separate  pens  was  a  decided  success.  It  obviates  all 
scuffling  in  the  pen.  and  enables  a  judge  to  have  a  fair  look  at 
both  birds  apart.  But  we  must  proceed  to  particulars.  The  major 
portion  of  tne  birds  were  shown  in  the  Drill  Hall,  but  the  entries 
BO  far  exceeded  expectation  that  a  marquee  annex  was  added  oom- 
municatine  with  the  hall. 

The  local  classes  came  first,  and  very  good  they  were  for  local 
classes.  The  special  prize  oi  six  guineas  went  to  a  wonderful 
pair  of  Dorkin^tj  the  hen  not  very  good  in  feet,  still  such  a  pair 
as  might  win  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  first  j^ir  of  Brahmatj 
too  (Lights),  must  have  been  very  near  for  this  honour.  The 
winnmg  Creve  cock,  too,  struck  us  as  magnificent,  but  his  partner 
was  poor  in  crest. 

In  the  open  classes  DorJnngt  came  first,  as  they  should.  All  the 
prizes  went  to  Darks,  the  Silver-Greys  shown  not  being  first-rate. 
The  cockerel  in  the  first  pen  and  the  pullet  in  the  second  were 
wonderful  birds.  The  third-prize  pair  far  exceeded  all  others  in 
size,  but  are  lighter  in  colour  than  the  now  fashionable  birds,  and 
80  many  judges  would  have  preferred  Mr.  Bumell's  higUy  com- 
mended pair.  Cochin*  were  not  all  round  a  fine  class,  Uiough  the 
winners  were  excellent.  First  were  a  pair  of  Buifs,  the  cockerel 
immense  and  the  pullet  beautiful  in  shape  and  even  colouring ; 
second  some  of  the  most  sheeny  green  Blacks  we  have  ever  seen  : 
third  good,  a  shapely  White.  A  pair  of  Partridge,  the  puUet  of 
which  was  superb,  were  disqualified  on  account  of  the  singular 
state  of  the  cockerel's  wing.  The  whole  of  the  secondary  wing 
feathers  were  either  absent  or  very  short,  and  the  latter  were 
obviously  coming  perfectly  twisted,  and  would  when  full  grown 
cause  the  wing  to  be  deformed.  Brahtnat  were  not  well  matched 
as  a  class,  there  being  several  ill-assorted  pens.  The  winners  were 
all  good.  First  were  Darks,  too  heavily  hocked,  but  the  pullet  a 
beauty  of  the  softest  Silver-Grey  hue  ;  second  and  third  were 
light,  both  good  in  quality.  Game,— Vint  and  second  were  capital 
Files ;  the  cockerel  m  the  second  pen  was  undnbbed ;  Black  Beds 
were  third.  Polandt  were  a  very  good  class  of  eighteen  entries, 
and  included  all  three  varieties.  A  vexr  superior  pair  of  Gtolden 
took  first  prise.  Hamburghs  were  a  good  class,  though  many  were 
out  of  condition.  Langshans  had  eight  entries.  We  hardly  know 
what  to  say  of  them.  We  know  that  the  Judges  did  their  best  to 
make  their  awards  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Langshan 
fanciers,  but  rumour  said  that  th^tbiid-prize  pair  were  nearly 
related  to  some  well  known  Black  Cochins.  BuUans  were  a  very 
poor  lot,  several  hens  being  hump-backed.  The  Judge  withheld 
first  prize.  The  second  pair  were  generally  by  far  iiie  b«it,  though 
the  pullet  showed  a  tinge  of  colour  in  the  breast.  They  were  five- 
clawed,  as  were,  we  think,  the  original  lot  imported  by  luss  Watts  \ 
all  the  others  shown  had  four  claws.  Spanith  were,  as  a  class, 
rather  behind,  though  the  first  pair  were  generally  good,  but  want- 
ing a  little  in  drop.  Houdaru. — The  winners  were  sdl  good ;  the 
rest  not  remarkable.  In  CrSvet  again  the  prize  birds  were  all 
good,  though  several  otherwise  fine  cockerels  in  this  class  were 
inclined  to  have  wiy  tails.  La  Fleche  were  a  poor  lot.  Legkomt 
multiply  and  improve.  There  were  eighteen  entries,  and  few  bad 
birds.  First  and  second  were  beautunl  Whites,  vexr  free  from 
any  yellow  tinge ;  third  capital  Browns.  Mr.  Bradbury's  bird? 
were  penned  after  the  awards  were  made,  but  just  in  time  for  a 
hie[h  commendation  to  be  given  to  a  good  Brown  pair.  Anda- 
lusians  were  decidedly  good.  The  first  and  second  cockerels  were 
both  splendid  birds,  Uie  general  carriage  of  the  first  being  rather 
the  best,  and  their  make  well  worthy  of  them.  The  pair  of  first 
winners  at  the  Staffordshire  Show  had  to  be  content  with  a 
high  commendation.  Any  other  Variety  were  not  a  very  large  or 
remarkable  class.  First  were  a  fine  pair  of  Malays,  second  SiUdes. 
and  third  Dominiques.  The  Selling  Class  was  for  single  birds  ol 
either  sex,  a  good  Spanish  cockerel  winning  first ;  a  bargain  for 
someone. 

Time  failed  us  to  do  justice  to  the  Pigeont,  We  saw  in  a  hasty 
glance  that  in  Pouters  some  of  the  best  known  winners  were 
beaten.  Jacobins  were  a  large  and  capital  class,  an  excellent  Bed 
first.  Fantails  were  in  singularly  good  condition  for  the  time  of 
year.  First  hud  a  wonderfully  round  tail  and  fine  carriage.  In 
Turbits  a  well-known  Yellow  and  Blue  were  first  and  second,  Mr. 
Baper  third  with  a  Black  clean  in  thighs.  We  fancied  all  his 
birds  were  sold  the  other  day  at  Stevens's.  In  the  variety  class  an 
A^te  Tumbler  and  a  Blue  Bunt  were  first  and  second. 

The  visitors  to  the  Show  seemed  many,  and  included  a  number 
of^  leading  fanciers,  who  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Peel  at  Abbots 
Hill.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  wonderful  management  of  the 
Show,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  was  firstly  owing  to  the 
energy  and  generalship  of  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Peel,  and  secondly  to 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  were  a  real  working  Committee. 


We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  £25  prize  for  the  most 
successful  incubator  was  won  by  Messrs.  Christy  &  Co.  of  Fen- 
church  Street,  whose  two  machines  hatched  an  extraordinazy 
number  of  chickens.  A  report  of  the  incubators  and  their  work- 
ings will  be  given  elsewhere,  so  we  will  not  at  present  say  more 
alMut  them. 

The  staff  of  Jmdges  was  large  for  the  numbers  of  entries.  Their 
labours  were  thus  divided :— The  Bev.  George  Baynor  took  the 
local  classes  of  poultry;  Mr.  O.  £.  Cresswell  the  Dorkings. 
Cochins,  Sultans,  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Any  other  varietur,  ana 
Selling  class;  Mr.  M.  Leno  the  Brahmas,  Giime,  Polands,  ECam- 
burghs,  Lan^faans,  Spanish,  Houdans,  Craves,  and  La  Fleche ; 
Mr.  F.  Esquilant  the  Pigeons.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  the  ^ow  was  held  under  the  patronage  and  rules  of  the 
Poultry  Club.  

INCUBATORS  AT  HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD. 

Thb  first  competition  of  incubators  ever  held  terminated  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  26th  ult.  at  Hemel  Hempstead.  There  were 
a  few  incubators  exhibited  at  the  Dairy  Show  at  the  A^cnltoral 
Hall  a  year  ago^  but  there  was  nc  competitive  trial,  the  incubators 
being  brought  m  just  before  the  show  opened,  and  exhibited  im 
worong  oiSer  or  not  at  the  option  of  the  inventor.  At  Hemel 
Hempstead,  on  the  contrary,  the  incubators  were  started  three 
weexs  before  the  date  of  the  poultry  show,  and  during  that  time 
were  under  the  sole  care  of  a  manager  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. There  have  been  some  opinions  expressed  that  the 
owners  should  have  had  the  option  of  managing  their  own 
machines,  but  we  think  nothing  could  be  fairer  thiui  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  trial  was  held. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  more  complicated  machines 
might  possibly  have  furnished  better  results  had  they  been  in 
charge  of  their  inventors,  but  we  think  that  an  incubator  to  be  of 
any  practical  use  should  be  sufficiently  simple  to  be  worked  by 
any  ordinarily  intelligent  person.  We  may  congratulate  the  Com- 
mittee on  having  had  such  a  place  as  the  Waterworks  at  their  dis- 
posal, as  it  wa3  in  every  way  fitted  for  such  a  trial,  and  also  oil 
having  been  able  to  place  the  incubators  under  the  care  of  such  a 
competent  manager  as  Mr.  Twig,  who.  being  an  engineer  by  pro- 
fession, was  especially  suited  to  take  cnarge  of  them. 

Seven  incubators  were  entered  for  conipetition— one  by  M.  Yoi- 
tellier,  and  two  each  by  Messrs.  Christy,  Penman,  and  Boyle.  One 
of  each  of  the  machines  invented  by  Messrs.  Penman  and  Boyle 
was  worked  by  hot  water  heated  by  gas  and  the  other  by  lamp 
Messrs.  Christy's  and  Yoitellier's  machines  were  worked  simpN* 
by  pouring  in  hot  water  at  stated  intervals.  One  of  Mr.  ChxistTs 
incubators  was  the  most  successful,  having  hatched  bv  twelve 
o'clock,  September  26th  (the  time  fixed  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  trial),  thirty-four  out  of  forty-five  fertile  eggs,  or  about  75 
per  cent.  Mr.  Christy's  second  machine  came  next  with  44  per 
cent.  The  only  other  successful  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Boyle,  who 
hatched  a  small  number  in  his  gas  incubator.  In  our  opinion  the 
total  failure  of  Mr.  Penman's  and  the  partial  failure  of  Mr.  Boyle's 
machines  were  owing  to  the  regulators  being  of  such  a  compli- 
cated nature  that  the  true  working  of  every  part  could  not  always 
be  depended  on.  M.  Yoitellier's  railure  we  oelieve  was  owing  to 
the  directions  given  for  the  management  of  his  machines,  which 
were  very  scanty,  and  we  think  rather  doabthil  oa  one  or  two 
points. 

With  regard  to  the  winning  machine  it  was  certainly  as  simple 
in  tiieory  as  possible,  but  we  think  the  trouble  of  procuring  the 
necessary  quantity  oi  boiling  water  twice  a  day  for  several  weeks 
will  prevent  its  being  of  practical  use  to  many  who  have  not  the 
time  and  accommodation  necessary  at  their  disposaL  In  conclu- 
sion, we  wish  to  tender  our  congratulations  to  theHemel  Hempstead 
Committee  on  the  success  of  the  first  attempt  at  an  incubator 
competition,  and  trust  we  may  soon  have  another  contest  under 
similar  conaitions,  as  we  think  a  more  perfect  machine  can  be 
introduce  than  any  yet  exliibited. — B.  £.  Hobsfall. 

Silysr-Grbt  Dorkikos.— May  I  once  more  appeal  thronp;h 
your'oolumns  to  the  fanciers  of  Silver-Grev  Dorkings  for  subscrip- 
tions towards  a  cup  for  the  best  adult  cock  or  hen  of  the  breed  at 
the  forthcoming  Orrstal  Palace  Show  ?  I  have  already  had  21j. 
£^ven  me  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Bumell.  My  address  is  for  the  present 
— 0.  £.  Cresswell,  WindUtham,  Bagihoty  Surrey, 


VARIETIES. 


"  The  agricultural  returns  for  Great  Britain,"  writes  Mr.  James 
Caird  to  tne  Timety  ''show  a  small  increase  over  last  year  in 
wheat  and  barley  and  a  decrease  in  oats.  The  extent  under 
wheat  has  increased  by  50,000  acres.  Estimating  Ireland  at  a 
little  over  last  year  the  total  area  of  wheat  in  the  United  King- 
dom will  be  nearly  8,400,000  acres.  From  the  general  appearance 
of  the  crop  on  the  ground,  and  trials  by  thrashing  alreadv  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
wheat  crop  now  being  harvested  is  a  full  average,  and  the  best 
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we  have  had  for  some  years.  The  increased  average  and  the 
additional  produce  will  afford  ns  11,600,000  qrs.  for  consumption. 
We  shall  require  18,000,000  qtr.  more,  for  which  we  must  look 
to  our  foreign  commerce  and  to  our  Indian  and  colonial  supplies. 
During  the  i>ast  harvest  year,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  we  shalL 
have  imported  upwards  of  15,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat  and  flour^ 
This  is  the  largest  import  we  have  ever  received ;  it  has  kept  the 
price  reasonably  moderate,  and  the  surplus  has  come  mainly  from 
the  United  States.  The  latest  advices  from  that  quarter  show 
that,  while  the  great  crop  of  1877  is  not  yet  exhausted^  the  pro- 
spect of  the  present  crop  is  much  less  satisfactory.  In  France 
the  wheat  crop  is  believed  to  be  below  an  average,  so  that  we  are 
likely  to  meet  our  nearest  neighbours  in  the  market  as  buyers 
rather  than  sellers.  There  is  thus  much  probability  of  the  present 
price  being  maintained,  and,  perhaps,  slightly  increased,  but  there 
will  be  no  scarcity." 

Mb.  Joseph  AL]si:ANDER,ImUck,  Carrigans,  Londondeny 

writing  to  the  Irish  Farmerai'  Gazette  under  date  26tn  August,  1878> 
describes  potatoes  as  being  "a  grand  crop;  nothing  like  it  so  far 
as  appearances  yet  go  since  1846,  and  ground  being  in  so  dry  a 
state  a  Ivge  portion  of  the  crop  is  likely  to  keep  sound.  To  give 
a  comparison  of  this  year's  crop  with  that  of  1877  the  statement 
miffht  seem  somewhat  exaggerated.  Take  a  Cunningham  acre, 
yi^ding  four  tons  in  1877,  and  this  season  yielding  twelve  tons  : 
the  nutritive  value  of  one  ton  this  year  being  equal  to  that  of  two 
tons  of  1877,  would  make  one  acre  of  1878  equal  to  six  acres  of 
1877.  This  may  seem  rather  startling  at  first  sight,  but  a  little 
thought  of  those  who  have  had  the  experience  will  convince  them 
that  the  comparison  of  the  two  seasons  is  doing  full  justice  to 
1877.  Of  course  much  depends  on  the  next  few  weeks  of  this 
year."  Very  much :  and  we  almost  fear  that  Mr.  Alexander  is 
over-sanguine  in  his  estimate,  but  hope  not. 


EXAMINATION  OF  STOCKS. 

Of  all  the  months  of  the  year  September  is  the  most  suitable 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  stock  hives,  the  best  month  to 
finish  f eedins:  and  let  the  bees  settle  down  to  the  quiet  and  rest 
of  winter.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to  examine  hives  with  a  view 
to  "ascertain  if  they  are  quite  clean  and  healthy  and  free  from 
foul  brood.  Grenerally  speaking,  hives  then  have  hatched  out  all 
healthy  brood,  and  if  some  cells  remain  with  lids  to  them  we 
have  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  foul  brood.  Almost 
all  diseased  and  foul  brood  is  sealed  up — t.e.,  covered  up  with  lids, 
which  are  rather  scooped  or  concave  in  shape,  much  resembling 
the  lids  of  honey  cells. 

Last  week  I  examined  all  my  stocks,  when  I  found  seven  of 
them  rather  short  of  bees  and  one  affected  with  foul  brood — a 
swarm  of  last  year.  On  discovering  the  foul  brood  the  hive  was 
condemned,  the  bees  driven  into  a  small  empty  hive,  which  will 
be  fed  into  a  stock  at  an  expense  of  Si.  only,  for  the  swarm  is 
small.  The  hive  yielded  to-day  6  or  8  lbs.  of  good  honey,  which 
will  be  sold  at  U.  4d.  per  pound.  The  bees  were  shaken  out  of  the 
affected  hive  by  givmg  it  three  good  thumps  on  the  board,  and 
then  partly  covered  with  the  small  hive.  The  bees  outside  ran 
into  the  hive.  The  honey  was  speedily  taken  and  run  into  a  jar 
in  one  of  the  vineries.  Afterwards  I  saw  the  (^ueen  and  three 
bees  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  slightly  daubed  with  honey.  She 
was  at  once  carried  to  the  swarm,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great 
commotion  without  her.  I  placed  her  on  the  board  at  the  door 
of  the  hive.  In  an  instant  of  time  the  bees  that  first  saw  her 
gave  the  signal  and  the  sound  that  the  lost  one  was  found,  and 
uiey  began  to  be  merry. 

But  what  about  the  seven  hives  short  of  bees  ?  Well,  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Addey  in  Lincolnshire  to  send  12  lbs.  more  of  condemned 
bees  to  strengthen  them  (I  had  received  twenty  swarms.  100  lbs., 
of  him  to  feed  into  stocks  already).  He  sent  16  lbs.  oi  bees  in 
thre^  swarms  or  separate  lots.  They  arrived  late  in  the  evenine. 
Having  come  a  long  way  by  rail  they  were  hungry  and  jaded. 
They  were  taken  by  candlelight  into  one  of  the  vineries  and  fed. 
Next  morning  before  daylight  they  were  taken  to  the  apiary — at 
least,  two  lots  were  taken  there  and  placed  in  front  of  the  four 
hives  to  receive  them.  The  third  lot  was  placed  in  a  remote 
oomer  of  the  garden,  away  from  the  other  hives.  The  three 
hives  meant  to  receive  them  were  not  together,  but  separate 
among  the  other  hives.  They  were  all  allowed  to  fly  about 
during  the  next  day.  About  6  o'clock  p.tf.  the  stocks  to  receive 
1>he  bees  were  well  fed  with  good  syrup  strongly  minted,  which 
was  poured  over  their  combs  and  then  dusted  with  grated  nutmeg. 
In  about  a  hour  after  these  hives  were  turned  upside  down,  and 
the  strange  bees  were  cast  into  them  like  peas  or  com  from 
measure  to  measure,  and  over  them  a  handful  of  chopped  thyme 
was  cast.  These  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  nghting  and 
^the  loss  of  bees.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  not  a  battle  was  fought, 
not  a  bee  killed.  Each  of  the  hives  got  about  2  lbs.  of  bees,  or 
ten  thousand  in  number,  which  have  made  them  strong  stocks. 
The  mint  and  thyme  used  helped  much  to  effect  a  peaceful  and 
happy  unioD.  Any  strong-smelling  substance  would,  I  fancy, 
answer  the  same  end  if  it  over-mastered  for  the  time  being  the 


peculiarity  of  smell  belonging  to  each  swarm  of  bees.  For  the 
sake  of  experiment  I  will  some  day  try  assafcetida,  which  gives 
off  a  very  strong  and  offensive  smell. 

The  twenty  swarms  that  I  am  feeding  into  stocks  have  not 
had  syrup  enough  yet.  Owing  to  the  mild  weather  we  have  had 
of  late  bees  have  been  out  a  gjeat  deal,  and  therefore  have  con- 
sumed much  food.  What  a  mistake  the  Swiss  clergyman  made 
in  asserting  that  a  large  swarm  of  bees  does  not  eat  more  food  in 
winter  than  a  small  one !  And  what  a  strange  thing  it  was  that 
so  many  advanced  English  bee-keepers  believed  his  statement  1— 
A.  Pbttigrbw. 


THE  STEWARTON  HIVE. 

Mb.  Pbttigrkw  contributes  an  article  on  the  Stewarton  hive 
(see  page  233),  which  I  regret  to  say  is  most  inaccurate  both  as 
regards  its  description  and  mode  of  management.  It  is  really  a 
rather  unpleasant  task  to  be  required  so  frequently  to  demonstrate 
that  "  the  captain  on  the  paddlebox"  is  out  of  his  reckoning  but 
the  old  craft  must  be  steered  straight  at  all  hazards.  ' 

We  are  told  "  Two  boxes  octagonal  in  shape,  6  inches  deep  and 
16  inches  wide,  with  two  honey  boxes  4  inches  deep,  all  with  cross 
bars,  make  a  Stewarton  hive."  It  actually  consists  of  at  least 
three,  not  two,  breeding  boxes,  14,  not  15,  inches  wide,  with  as 
many  honej  boxes  as  required,  all  without  cross  sticks.  The 
slide  space  is  not  half  an  inch  but  three-eighths,  which  the  merest 
tyro  in  bee-keeping  knows  is  the  unvarying  width  betvnxt  combs. 
I  have  wrought  that  hive  successfully  for  the  last  twenty  years 
and  have  never  before  heard,  much  less  have  seen,  the  "  crown 
board"  upon  it  of  which  your  correspondent  dilates.  The  bar 
and  slide  is  no  innovation  of  the  last  ten  years,  but  has  been  its 
sole  crown  board  for  seventy  years.  The  slides  are  never  shifted 
from  the  top  of  the  upper  breeding  box  to  the  honey  boxes  aa 
your  correspondent  described,  "  with  free  access  from  both  first 
and  second  floors  to  the  attic,"  which  is  on  no  account  allowed. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  is  very  far  astray  in  stating  "  the  queen  can  go 
into  the  super  as  often  as  she  pleases  without  hindrance."  She  is 
strictly  debarred  therefrom  by  the  central  slides  being  kept  always 
closed.  This  has  been  from  the  first,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  b^t 
features  of  the  hive,  without  which  slides  neither  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
straws  nor  any  bar-frame  hive  I  have  yet  seen,  if  we  except  the 
Lanarkshire  frame  hive,  which  has  slides,  can  be  wrought  on  the 
Stewarton  principle.  Stewarton  colonies  are  not  wintered  m  one 
box  as  Mr.  Pettigrew  supposes,  but  in  two.  The  third  box  added 
in  spring  is  not  an  empty  box,  but  the  combed  box  removed  in 
autumn  :  hence  his  remarks  as  to  drone  comb  are  beside  the  mark 
this  "  faulty  feature  "  having  no  existence  save  in  his  own  imagi- 
nation. Neither  is  he  happy  in  the  depreciatory  comparison  as 
to  the  Stewarton  form.  "They  resemble  a  lot  of  American  cheese 
boxes  or  a  bundle  of  riddle  nms  "  he  says,  but  must  confess  I 
have  never  yet  seen  either  American  cheese  boxes  or  riddle  rims 
of  octagonal  form ;  to  my  eye  both  articles  would  come  in  more 
suitable  as  ekes  for  big  straw  skeps.  Mr.  Pettigrew  is,  however 
perfectly  right  that  the  Stewarton  hive  is  not  so  generally  weU 
known  as  it  ought,  although  the  number  of  sets  turned  out  annu- 
ally is  immense,  several  makers  having  almost  constant  employ- 
ment in  their  manufacture,  executing  private  orders :  hence  its 
sale  is  not  freely  advertised  nor  push^. 

How  the  Stewarton  so  far  excels  the  big  straw  skep  system  I 
will  endeavour  to  state  on  a  future  occasion.— A  Renfrewshire 
Bbb-ksepbr. 

ARTIFICIAL  COMB  FOUNDATIONS. 
Your  new  correspondent,  Mr.  Todd,  has  given  us  his  experience 
as  to  the  value  of  the  recently  introduced  wax  sheets  artificLally 
formed  for  comb  foundations.  He  says  he  hopes  to  see  his  con- 
victions of  their  value  endorsed  by  myself  and  others  after  "  ex- 
periment next  spring."  I  am  happy  to  be  able  ab:eady  to  endorse 
them  by  my  past  experience  in  the  current  year.  Logic  and  fact 
are  all  in  favour  of  this  singularly  useful  and  most  ingenious 
discovery.  Let  these  wax  sheets  only  be  fairly  tried,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  sane  person  to  gainsay  their  utility  and 
economic  use.  From  long  experience  I  am  convinced  that  Mr 
Todd  is  far  too  liberal  to  his  opponents  (if  he  has  any)  in  taking 
that  "  6  lbs.  of  honey  go  to  make  1  lb.  of  wax."  Presuming  that 
the  pound  of  sugar  contains  at  least  as  much  fatty  or  waxy  matter 
as  the  pound  of  honey.  I  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
reqjuired  somewhere  about  20  lbs.  of  sugar  at  the  very  least  to 
elaborate  1  lb.  of  wax.  Anyhow,  taking  Mr.  Todd's  extremely 
"safe"  calculation,  he  has  fully  proved  his  case  on  the  ground 
of  economy  of  material.  I  see  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  advises  the 
disuse  of  all  comb  whether  old  or  recently  constructed.  So 
recently  as  the  middle  of  September  he  repeats  his  ^ggestion  of 
the  "  desirability  of  having  the  combs  in  the  stock  boxes  renewed 
every  season/'  and  adds  "  I  am  sure  that  this  suggestion  will  in 
process  of  time  be  universally  approved."  I  do  not  know  how 
this  may  be,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  unless  bee-keepers  avail 
themselves  of  the  help  of  these  comb  foundations,  the  waste  of 
honey  required  every  year  to  replace  the  old  combs  then  discarded 
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will  be  found  to  be  ruinously  great.  If.  howerer,  Mr.  Pettimw 
simnltaneoualj  adopts  the  new  ideas,  wnich  have  proved  tuem- 
selTes  logical  facts  of  great  value,  there  may  be  some  foundation 
for  his  certainty  as  to  the  general  yearly  boiling  down  of  old 
combs  becoming  the  rule  in  bee-keeping. 

Last  autumn  I  bought  a  quantity  of  comb  foundations  (I  think 
it  was  from  Mr.  Lee  of  Bagshot),  about  2  inches  deep.  It  was 
rather  brown  stuff,  nor  did  I  think  much  of  it  when  I  got  it. 
However,  one  of  my  sons  and  I  used  it  largely.  A  good  deal  of 
what  I  used  fell  down  from  the  bars  to  which  it  had  been  affixed, 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  swarm  of  bees  suddenly  clambering 
upon  it.  This  I  had  to  remove,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
is  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  comb  of  the  hive.  It  was  freely 
used  by  the  bees.  One  of  my  sons  was  move  fortunate  than 
myself,'  owing  to  his  more  dexterous  method  of  applying  the 
oomb  to  the  bars.  Hardly  any  of  his  foundation  comb  fell  down, 
but  most  of  it  was  utilised  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  his 
bees.  We  are  both  so  satisfied  of  the  great  advantage  of  this  (to 
us)  great  discovery  that  we  have  just  ordered  a  quantity  more  of 
Mr.  Abbott's  make,  intending  to  make  great  use  of  it  next  year. 
Our  hives  for  next  summer  are  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will 
ftll  be  supplied  with  these  artificial  helps.  If  next  year's  results 
are  as  promising  as  this  year's  experience  leads  us  to  hope  they 
will  be,  we  shall  provide  ourselves  with  a  comb-making  machine, 
and  our  condemned  old  combs  will  enable  us  to  provide  the  wax 
material  for  the  new  artificial  combs  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Mr.  Todd  remarks  upon  the  "  perfectly  straight "  combs  which 
are  insured  by  the  use  of  these  artificial  comb  foundations.  This 
is  a  most  important  matter,  by  no  means  the  least  advantage  of 
their  use. — B.  A  W. 


IMPROVED  STEWARTON  HIVES. 

IH  reply  to  inquiries  a  description  of  the  boxes  which  I  employ 
may  be  useful,  and  enable  your  contributors  to  order  what  they 
require.  My  sets  of  Stewartons  consist  of  three  octagon  stocx 
boxes,  each  7  inches  deep  and  14  inches  in  diameter,  inside 
measure.  They  contain  eight  bars.  The  four  central  bars  are 
framed,  and  with  the  bars  on  either  side  are  ]^  inch  wide.  The 
outside  bars  alone  are  1^  Inch  wide.  The  central  frames -are  in- 
valuable, enabling  the  apiarian  to  overhaul  the  hive  whenever  it 
is  requisite  with  very  little  trouble,  which  with  bars  alone  is  not 
so  easily  accomplished.  Supers  are  tisually  4  inches  deep  and 
contain  seven  bars  1^  inch  wide. 

The  bees  occupy  either  one  or  two  stock  boxes  during  the 
winter  according  to  circumstances.  Last  winter  out  of  three 
stocks  one  was  allowed  to  retain  two  boxes,  the  others  were 
reduced  to  single  boxes. 

The  lower  boxes  when  removed  are  carefully  put  away  in  a  dry 
place  well  wrapped  up  to  exclude  moths  and  vermin,  and  are 
restored  to  their  respective  colonies  as  soon  as  the  increasing 
warmth  of  spring  enables  the  cluster  of  bees  to  expand  and  ad- 
vantageously occupy  a  larger  domicile. 

When  working  a  Stewarton  hive  all  the  slides  are  withdrawn 
between  the  stock  boxes,  so  that  the  three  form  one  hive  with 
free  communication  between  all  the  combs.  As  a  rule  only  the 
outer  slide  on  either  side  is  withdrawn  between  the  stock  and  the 
first  super,  and  this  is  a  most  essential  point  in  the  management, 
as  by  this  means  chiefly  is  the  queen  excluded  from  the  supers. 
If  the  central  slides  were  drawn  and  a  check  occurred  in  the 
honey-gathering,  the  o[ueen  would  almost  certainly  find  her  wav 
into  the  supers  and  quickly  commence  filling  any  empty  cells  with 
eggs  ;  the  workers  following  suit  would  carry  up  pollen,  and  thus 
the  purity  of  the  super  would  be  destroy'ed.  As  fresh  supers  are 
added  at  the  top  of  the  pile  all  the  slides  are  withdrawn  from 
the  super  beneath.  Tou  have  thus  a  hive  in  two  compartments, 
three  stock  boxes  with  free  communication,  where  the  bees  rear 
brood  and  store  all  their  pollen,  and  three  or  four  more  supers 
with  equally  free  intercommunication,  but  cut  off  from  the  stock 
everywhere  except  where  the  withdrawal  of  the  outer  slides  has 
opened  a  communication.  Under  these  conditions  I  have  in- 
variably found  the  supers  to  contain  nothing  but  pure  virgin 
honeycomb. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  thinks  that  the  stocks  ought  to  be  broken  up 
every  year.  My  first  Stewarton  colony  was  established  in  1874 
(a  single  swarm  hived  in  two  stock-boxes).  In  187.>,  a  wretched 
season,  I  only  obtained  27  tbs.  super  honey  ;  1876, 144  tbs.  of  super 
honey  and  6  lbs.  of  slung  honey ;  1877,  68  tbs.  of  super  honey ; 
1878,  57  lbs.  of  super  and  7  lbs.  of  slung  honey.  The  hive  now 
contains  a  pure  Italian  queen  bred  last  summer  (1877),  and  is 
thoroughly  prosperous,  and  the  stock  boxes  are  not  clogged  with 
a  superabundance  of  pollen. 

Next  summer  I  shall  probably  remove  the  combs  from  the 
upper  stock  box  after  the  conclusion  of  the  honey  season,  and 
compel  the  bees  to  refill  it  with  new  combs,  and  if  a  second  box 
is  served  in  the  same  way  the  following  season  the  hive  will  be 
quite  equal  to  a  new  stock.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
estimating  the  honey  obtained  from  this  single  colony  that  we 
have  no  heather  from  which  to  obtain  a  second  harvest,  and  this 
is  by  no  means  a  specially  favourable  locality,  as  white  clover 


does  not  abound  in  the  permanent  pastures,  and  clover  root  iB 
almost  the  only  crop  upon  which  we  have  to  depend. — J.  E. 
Briscoe,  Albrighton,  Wolverhampton, 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Sowiyo  Tabes  (if.,  Surreif).— The  sooner  yon  get  your  winter  taxes  in 
the  better ;  no  time  most  be  lost,  though  not  yet  too  late. 

Indigo  Blue  Bibd  (Henry  f- Fay).— TIib  bine  bird  you  refar  to  is,  no 
doubt,  a  Rpecies  called  the  Indigo  Blue  Bird,  several  of  which  we  have  seen 
at  exhibitions.  The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  Sparrow,  of  robust  ^ipear- 
anoe,  with  an  entire  blue  plumage,  and  apparently  as  hardy  as  a  Canary. 

Berkrhiiie  Pigs  (A.B.).~It  is  not  unusual  to  fhid  such  white  marks  as 
you  describe  on  animals  that  are  regarded  as  pure. 

The  Btbwarton  Hive  (C.  R.  /?.).— This  hive  is  made  by  Mr.  James 
Allen,  cnrpontar,  Stewarton,  Ayrshire,  who  charges  fhmi  S0«.  to  26t.  for  a  set 
of  two  6-inch  boxes  and  two  4-inch  supers,  with  a  bundle  of  slides.  No 
floorboard  is  sent  with  the  boxes.  Any  country  carpenter  could  easily  muk^ 
copies  of  this  hiye  with  one  by  his  side. 

Fastbnino  Wax  Siieets  in  Grooves  (E.  5.).— Embossed  wax  sheets 
are  obtainable  from  Messrs.  George  Neighbour  &  Son^  149,  Regent  Street. 
London.  They  are  cut  into  strips,  and  after  gently  heating,  what  is  intended 
for  lower  comers  is  rounded-off  to  prevent  twisting  and  in  imitation  of  the 
form  in  whic^i  the  bee  builds  its  oomb  naturally,  is  then  set  in  the  groove  or 
saw  cut  foimd  in  the  centre  of  each  frame  or  bar,  as  the  case  naay  be,  of  a 
well-mvle  Stewarton.  Beeswax  con  be  heated  in  a  teoci^x,  and,  when  liquid, 
with  a  teaspoon  a  little  stream  is  run  doM  n  citlier  side  of  the  sheet  held  per- 
pendicular in  the  groore.  When  cool  it  is  firm  and  sustains  the  weight  of 
any  number  of  bees.— A  BENfUEWBHiRE  Bee-kbeper. 


HETEOROLOOIOAL  OBSBRYATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUABB,  LONDON. 
Lat.  SI'*  88-  40-  N. ;  Long.  V»  8' 0'  W. ;  Altitude,  111 ftet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAT. 

1678. 
Sept. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

\t 

Shade  Tern- 
peratnre. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

• 

Oct. 

I>ry. '  Wet. 

k  i*= 

(Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 
grass 

We.  2.-I 
Th.  m 
Pri.  27 
SaUM 
San.29 
3Io.  S-) 
Tu.    1 

Inches. 

S9.7A2 
29.970 

811.124 
8U.089 

deg.  1  deg. 
M.7  1   &u\ 
A2*4       4&4 
M.7    ;    M.! 
A9.S   ;    tflM 
fiSj}       53.3 
57.0       1^.7 
04.3       .'>1.4 

& 

iJ.W. 

w. 

N.W. 
W. 
W. 

N. 

deg. 

Mu4 

63.4 

64.1 
bSM 

.deg. 

eo.8 

00.9 
62.9 
67Ji 
60.6 
64.5 
64Ji 

deg. 

42.6 
40.6 
43.n 
M.7 
49j6 
49.4 
AOJi 

deg. 

74JJ 

lOfUt 

97J 

100.7 

unsi 

99.6 

deg. 

87.2 

86.5 

89.4 

S0.O 

44k8 

48j6 

47J 

In. 

OlOTS 
ojkfio 

OjOI7 

Means    29.UM  >  x,ji      oiJt 

£4.3 

68.8      47.S 

96.0       48jO     OSaS 

REMARKS. 

25th.— Fair  but  rather  misty  morning,  showery  and  dull  the  rest  of  the  day  • 
heavy  rain  at  8.5  r.M.  * 

26th.— Misty  morning ;  fine,  bright,  rather  cool  day  afterwords :  starlight 
evening. 

27th*— Dull  damp  day,  temperature  warmer;  dark  night. 

28th.— i'air  but  ratlier  dull  close  day,  much  wanner  than  last  few  days. 

29th.— Very  misty  in  morning,  afterwards  fine  and  warm ;  quite  a  sommer 
day. 

80th.— Sliarp  shower  6.16  A.M.,  high  wind  at  7.45  a.m.;  fine  breexy  day. 

Oct.  1  St.— Fine  bright  morning,  cloudy  in  afternoon ;  damp  night  and  dark. 
PlcAsant  autumnal  week,  with  a  sharp  squall  on  Monday  momimr.—G.   J. 

SYMONS.      -  -^  o 

COVENT  OABDBN  MARKET.— OCTOBER  2. 
Good  eamplcH  of  Gmpes  will  now  be  in  demand,  but  second-rate  qualities 
will  not  improve  in  value  till  the  Dutch  are  over.    Peon  are  selling  well,  the 
supply  geucrsUly  being  short.    Some  good  samples  of  late  Peacha  are  still  to 
be  hod. 

FRUIT. 


Apple- J  sieve 

Apricot  •» 

C'iicxiuuts bushel 

Fiffs 

FilhertH 

Cobx 

Grupe^,  h4>thou!>e 
Lemgu') 


Artichoke'! dozen 

A.««parav.'us bundle 

Boans, Kidney  . .  ^  tb 

Beet.Hed    dozen 

brot-coli bundle 

Hrus.*tl8  Sprouts  i  ^sleve 

CabbaKe dozen 

Carrol  s    bunch 

(.:ai»^icuin«i ^104) 

(.".luliilowers dozen 

( Vkry bundle 

(.•«»li»\vort«*. .  doz.  bunches 
Cncumberit  ... 

Eiuiivc    

Ffimel 

(iarlii'  , 

Hci  o>   

L"^■K•^     


2 


d.    s. 
0tO4 


dr>zen 

« 

0 

0 

)U6hel 

0 

0 

0 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

^tb. 

0 

8 

1 

Vtb. 

0 

8 

1 

Vlb. 

u 

9 

6 

viw 

ti 

0 

18 

Melons  

Nectarines   ... 

OrauKe.H 

Peaches  

Peart*,  kitchen. 

.dessert 

Pine  A])ple3  . . 
Walnuts    


8.  d.  S.  d 

1  0tO4  0 

0  0  0  0 

%>  100    8  0  16  0 

4  0  IS  0 
U  0  0  0 

5  0  6  0 
8  0  6  0 
5  0  8  0 


each 
dozen 


dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

bushel 


eJich 
dozen 
bunch 
♦"lb. 
..     l)'.i:i<Ji 
..     b'lnch 
Lemons    dozen 


8. 
•> 

0 
0 

1 

0 

.1 
1 

0 

1 

3 
1 

a 

0 

1 

0 
0 

•) 
l> 
1 


VEQBTABIiBS. 

d.    s.  d. , 

Oto4  U 
0  0  0 
0    0 

u 

6 


S 
6 
9 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 

a 

6 

a 


8 
1 

4 
S 
0 
3 


Muiihrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 

Onion'^   bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

0  '  Pantuips dazen 

w'Peos qxiart 

8  I  Potuioci* buiihel 

0  I      Kiduey    bushel 

0  0    Radishes.,    doz.huuclies 

2    0    Rhubarb bundle 

4   o;  Salsafy    bundle 

1  0    Scorzonera   ....    bundle 

2  0  I  Seakalc  basket 

0    0  ,  {shallots ^tb 

0    0    Spmaeh bushel 

u    0    Turnips bunch 

0   4    Veg.  ilarrows  . .        each 
a    o; 


8.   d.      S.d 

1    6to8    0 
2      0 


0 

8 
0 

s 

0 
0 
8 
5 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 


6 
4 
0 
0 
9 
8 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 
2 


8 
0 
0 
0 
1 
7 
7 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 


4 
0 
< 
t 
6 
0 
0 
0 
< 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
4 
4 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Month  Week 

OCTOBRR  10-16, 1878. 

Aye  rage 

Temperature  near 

London. 

Bun 
Blses. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Blses. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

of 

Tear. 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

Th 

P 

S 

Sun 

M 

TU 

W 

T.  ▲.  Knight  bom,  1758. 

Sale  of  Nursery  at  Potter's  Bar. 

17  Sunday  aftsb  Trtnitt. 
Fire  Insurance  most  be  paid. 

Itoyal  Horticultural  Sodety—Froit  and  iFloral  Corn- 
Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens's  Booms.  [  mittees  at  11  AJf. 

Day. 

61.6 

61.7 

59.2 

60.7 

59.9 

59.0 

59.0 

Kight.  Mean. 
484      52.4 
42.4      52.1 

41.4  50.8 
41.8       51.2 

40.5  50.2 
40.5       49.8 
40a      49.5 

h.    m. 
6    17 
6    19 
6    21 
6    22 
6    24 
6    26 
6    27 

h.    yti, 
5    17 
5    15 
5    12 
5    10 
5      8 
5      6 
5      4 

h.    m. 
4    85 

4  48 

5  4 
5    24 

5  51 

6  27 

7  16 

h.    m 

5  19 

6  28 

7  89 

8  50 

10  2 

11  10 
Oall 

Days. 
14 

• 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

m.   8. 
12    58 
18    14 
18    29 
18    43 
18    57 
14    11 
14    Si 

288 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 

From  obeerrations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  aTerage  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  60.6° ;  and  its  night  temperature 

PLEASURES  OF  HARDY  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

i^S^^Ji&lT  18  but  saying  again  what  I  have  often  said 
j|7VBj<^   — "Increase    your  knowledge  you  increafie 

§*Sy^jf  your  pleasure."  But  why  do  we  often  say  the 
•^^Pj)V  same  things  ?  why  say  them  over  and  over 
'^fifSf  ^^^  ^  Simply  liecause  we  feel  their  truth. 
r^jS^^  The  belief  in  the  mind ,  or  the  heart,  prompts 
^^l^pL?  ^0  tongue  to  speak ;  we  must  speak,  we  can- 
V^^iJ^i  not  help  it.  Life  must  be  very  dreary  to  one  who 
has  never  exerted  his  mental  powers,  to  one 
who  has  never  cared  to  know  many  things.  I  grant 
that  a  man  often  succeeds  in  his  calling  who  knows 
that,  and  that  only.  I  knew  a  blacksmith  so  devoted 
to  his  trade  that  he  went  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
and  made  straight  for  the  place  where  different  kinds  of 
horseshoes  were  to  be  seen,  and  having  carefully  examined 
them  returned  home  contented,  having  only  given  a  passing 

fiance  to  other  things.  He  was  a  ver^  good  blacksmith, 
ut  he  would  have  been  none  the  worse  if  he  had  learnt  to 
appreciate  other  things  besides  horses'  shoes.  Tree,  bird, 
flower,  all  contribute  to  our  pleasure  in  proportion  to  our 
understanding  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  egotistical,  and 
merely  mention  things  that  others  may  be  benefited,  but 
the  plan  I  have  followed  for  many  years  of  always  having 
something  on  hand  which  I  am  mastering  in  its  details  has 
added  much  to  my  happiness,  and  has  often  taken  away 
that  monotonousness  which  I  nave  known  people  say  is  apt 
to  be  felt  in  the  country.  I  would  recommend  people,  m 
the  country  especially,  to  have  on  hand,  as  I  generally 
have,  two  sources  of  interest  at  the  same  time— one  for  out- 
doors, another  for  indoors.  Winter  is  coming,  long  even- 
ings will  soon  be  ours ;  take  up,  then,  some  subject  which 
during  those  long  evenings  you  determine  to  fathom,  or 
some  series  of  writers  of  the  same  period  ;  this  I  have  often 
done  and  with  profit  Or  pursue  indoors  the  literary  part 
of  a  snbiect,  wnile  outdoors  in  the  summer  you  carry  on 
the  practical  part.  Books  on  gardening,  or  some  branch  of 
it,  for  indoor  study.  I  saw  it  noticed  lately  that  had  Peter 
Cunningham  lived  in  the  country  he  would  have  been  a 
Gilbert  White,  and  produced  a  history  like  that  of  Selbome  ; 
or  had  Gilbert  White  lived  in  town  he  would  have  written 
a  "  Handbook  of  London." 

But  to  come  to  my  immediate  subject — that  of  the  plea- 
sure of  cultivating  hardy  fruits.  We  cannot  all  grow 
Orchids,  we  cannot  all  grow  high-class  hothouse  plants,  we 
cannot  all  grow  (how  I  wish  I  could)  hothouse  Grapes,  we 
cannot  all  manage — for  as  an  eccentric  old  friend  of  mine 
used  to  say,  "  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  forbids  "-—to 
gaze  up  at  our  own  Muscats  and  Lady  Downe's,  or  even 
Black  Hamburghs ;  but  we  all  with  even  a  small  garden 
can  manage  to  grow  hardv  fruits. 

As  to  the  form  in  which  to  have  the  trees.  I  am  speak- 
ing as  an  amateur,  I  would  most  decidedly  say  let  them  be 
pyramids,  for  these  reasons — ^they  are  far  prettier,  they 
take  up  less  room,  and  are  so  manageable  ;  besides  the  fruit 
is  not  blown  down.  Winds  must  oe  high  indeed  to  catch 
more  than  the  mere  top  of  a  pyramid.  Other  forms  may 
be  used  at  times ;  thus  an  espalier  turns  a  corner  nicely,  | 
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and  may  be  planted  so  as  to  screen  from  view  a  compost  or 
manure  heap,  doing  the  duty  of  a  Privet  hedge  with  much 
more  profit.    A  standard  Pear  tree  comes  in  well  to  hide  a 
high  building  or  fill  up  a  corner  where  nothing  is  wanted 
to  CTOW.    In  such  places  a  eraceful,  and  even  at  times  a 
majestic.  Pear  tree  looks  admirable.    Also  I  would  not 
object  to  a  Scarlet  Siberian  Crab  standard  on  a  lawn,  where 
also  in  some  old-fashioned  gardens  may  be  seen  one  in  one. 
comer  and  another  in  another,  a  Quince  and  a  Medlar  ;  and 
I  would  say.  Why  not  ?    Of  course  if  you  have  an  orchard 
on  grass  ^e  standard  is  the  form.    Then  if  you  have  walls 
make  use  of  every  foot ;  Plums  are  best  there,  and  Cherries 
too,  besides  the  regular  waU  fruit.    Half -standards  suit  well 
in  some  gardens,  but  if  you  go  in  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
thing,  and  some  profit  too,  take  to  pyramids  ;  you  have 
variety  of  foliage  and  growth  readily  seen  level  with  your 
eyes — some  have  large  leaves,  some  smaller,  some  upright 
growths,  some  difiiused.    My  eyes  fall  with  pleasure  upon 
uiis  great  variety.    There  standing  before  me  is  a  Soldat 
Esperen  Pear  which  grows,  pillar-like,  straight  up,  and  I 
seldom  pass  it  without  thinking  of  Mrs.  Browning's  line — 
"  The  Cypress  stood  up  like  a  ch9rch," 

and  much  like  it  is  this  Pear  tree.  Then  next  is  a  great  pet 
of  mine — Beurr6  Hardy,  with  its  clear  sea-green  leaves, 
each  leaf  curved  back,  and  this  tree  also  grows  upright, 
but  diverse,  though  somewhat  like  its  neighbour.  Then 
there  is  big  burly  BeuiT^  Diel,  and  large  strong-growing 
Beurre  d'Amanlis.  Contrasting  well  with  this  stands  grace- 
ful, delicate,  small-leaved  Winter  Nelis,  always  on  a  sniver, 
Abele-like.  That  valuable  winter  Pear  Bergamotte  Esperen 
has  another  kind  of  upright  growth  ;  while  Summer  Doy- 
enne, Beurre  GifEard,  and  Madame  Treyve  spread  wide  with 
good  dark  foliage  ;  while  Seckle  grows  so  round  that  it 
reminds  me  of  a  pegtop  Beech. 

Nor  are  Apple  pyramids  less  different  in  ways  of  grow- 
ing.    Lord  Nuffield,  delicate- shaped ;  Duchess  of  Olden- 
bur^h,  with  almost  red  wood  for  its  branches  ;  Irish  Peach, 
upnght  and  regular  in  throwing  out  its  arms  ;  thoud^  none 
grows  so  accurately  in  this  respect  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
which  with  the  utmost  regularity  on  each  side  of  its  upnght 
stem  sends  out  its  miniature  limbs,  so  that  even  a  non- 
pomologist  has  paused  and  said,  "  How  regularly  that  little 
tree  grows  I"    Summer  Golden  Pippin,  again,  grows  plea- 
santly to  the  eye  ;  while  New  Hawthomden,  with  large, 
grand,  dai^  leaves  and  wood,  is  most  distinct  and  orna- 
mental.   Dumelow's  Seedling,  that  best  of  winter  cooking 
Apples,  grows  very  regularly  and  rarely  crosses  its  branches 
or  mcommodes  itself  with  too  much  wood,  but  firm,  long, 
lower  branches  to  its  top  makes  naturally  a  well-arranged 
and  pleasing  tree,  one  easily  recognised  by  the  grey  specks 
on  its  bark.    There  are  other  trees  that  do  not  certainly 
please  the  eye  nearly  so  much,  and  some  seem  over-slender 
for  their  fruit.    Quite  the  contrary,  however,  to  this  are 
those  fine  strong-growing,  sturdy,  and  upright,  yet  trusty, 

Syramidal  Aj)ple  trees  Cellini  and  Eckhnville.  This  in- 
ividuality  of  fruit  trees,  seen  to  such  advantage  when  hey 
are  grown  as  pyramids,  is  to  my  mind  both  interesting  and 
pleasing,  and  gives  distinctness  to  sorts,  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  I  can  fancy  I  am  looking  at  different  kinds  of 
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trees.  But  not  alone  are  the  trees  interesting  from  variety  of 
form  and  growth,  but  they  please  variously  at  different  seasons. 
Those  in  winter  from  the  form  of  the  trees ;  in  spring  from 
eariy  leaf  and  blossom ;  in  summer  and  autumn  irom  fruit 
and  the  changing  hues  of  foliage. 

No  one  can  enjoy  anything  without  bestowing  care  upon  it, 
or  as  an  idle  man  would  say,  ''  without  a  lot  of  trouble  ;"  but 
this  is  a  benefit  according  to  my  view,  so  that  the  thing  enjoyed 
be  not  too  exacting  upon  time  and  attention  at  awkward 
timej^.  If  a  man  makes  hafdy  fruits  his  hobby  he  will  not 
find'it  troublesome  in  the  above  respects.  He  may  leave  home 
for  a  while  and  not  be  heartbroken  by  finding  hia  trees  gone 
to  rack  and  ruin,  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  even  will  not  cause 
this  catastrophe.  Neither  is  the  chilly  rheumaticy  man  in 
terror  when  he  sees  the  thermometer  going  down  and  about 
to  touch  freezing  or  go  far  below  that.  He  need  not  mind  ; 
his  pets  are  *•  hardy,"  no  muffling  up  and  off  to  "  those  Grapes." 
Sometimes  when  I  have  been  coming  home  at  night  I  have 
met  the  unfortunate  owner  (at  such  times  he  seemed  unfor- 
tunate) going  off  lantern  in  hand,  and  his  breath  steaming 
in  the  frosty  air  before  him,  to  "  those  houses,"  where  he  has 
been  obliged  to  stay  cold  and  shivering  while  I  have  been 
warm  and  cosy  beneath  the  eiderdown.  None  of  this  miserable 
discomfort  for  me.  My  trees  are — I  repeat  it— <|uite  hardy. 
What  care  I  for  frost  I  Nay,  I  like  it,  for  it  will  keep  the 
blossom  buds  back.  Spring  comes,  and,  O  ye  readers  of 
poetry  !  have  ye  never  read  of  the  beauties  of  Apple  blossom  ? 
Talk  of  flowers,  where  are  more  lovely  flowers  ?  Rows  of  well- 
trained  pyramid  Apples  are  as  charming  to  the  eye  as  any 
bedding  plants,  and  lines  of  pyramid  Pear  trees  are  like  lifies 
of  miniature  Horse  Chestnuts.  Then  autumn  comes,  or  in 
late  summer  time  the  fruit  begins  to  show ;  and  what  more 
beautiful  than  an  Irish  Peach  Apple  when  ripe,  or,  better,  a 
pyramid  well  covered  with  these  rich-coloured  Apples  ?  Then 
think  of  the  form  and  colour  of  that  beautifully  striped  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh.  I  might  mention  other  Apples.  But  passing 
on  to  Pears  :  in  them  there  is  great  variety  oi  form  to  be  found 
and  difference  of  size,  and  in  some  richness  of  colouring.  The 
Pear  beats  the  Apple  in  the  grace  of  form,  the  Apple  the  Pear 
in  colouring.  Is  tiiere  no  pleasure  in  gathering  "  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth  ?"  I  think  there  is  much.  He  who  feels 
not  grateful  to  the  great  Giver  as  he  personally  gathers  the 
rich  ripe  fruit  must  have  a  hard  heart  indeed. 

But  the  pleasure  is  not  limited  to  one's  own  trees  and  fruit. 
The  gardens  and  orchards  of  others  have  stores  of  pleasure  for 
the  man  or  woman  who  cultivates  understandingly  fruit  trees. 
When  I  am  driving  through  near  villages  and  by  gardens  I 
notice  what  Apple  is  that,  what  sort  of  a  Pear  such  a  one  is. 
This  summer  I  paid  a  visit  when  at  Stratford-on-Avon  to  the 
home  of  Shakspeare's  wife.  I  own  the  orchard  attached  to 
that  house  of  Ann  Hathaway  had  its  share  of  interest  to  me, 
e&pecially  one  huge  Pear  tree  which  dated  back  to  the  last 
century  perhaps,  and  which  crowds  of  famous  pilgrims  had 
seen.  But  this  taste  brings  pleasure  in  town  as  well  as  country. 
I  am  quite  inclined  to  flatten  my  nose,  schoolboy-like,  on  the 
window  of  the  fruit  shops,  to  see  better  by  getting  a  closer  view 
of  the  treasures  piled  up  inside.  I  know  no  shops  for  beauty  of 
fruit  more  remarkable  than  those  at  Ryde  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
though  I  half  fear  some  of  the  magnificently  coloured  fruits 
there  seen  are  not  grown  in  England.  Bath  too  has  splendid 
fruit  in  her  (she  is  the  queen  of  the  west)  shop  windows. 

A  few  words  to  finish  this  paper  in  ttie  way  of  caution  in 
order  to  avoid  having  your  pleasures  diminished  in  the  culti- 
vation of  hardy  fruits.  First,  beware  of  the  jobbing  gardener 
if  you  ever  employ  one.  He  will  want  to  persuade  you  to  let 
him  cut  off  the  lower  branches  of  the  pyramids,  for  this  selfish 
reason,  that  he  can  better  work  under  them.  Sometimes  a 
jobbing  gardener  vdll,  without  asking  leave,  take  and  cut  off 
tier  by  tier  the  lower  branches,  thus  utterly  spoiling  the  trees. 
I  saw  recently  the  whole  of  the  pyramids  in  a  lady's  garden 
ruined  in  this  way :  they  looked  like  besoms  stuck  in  the 
ground,  so  completely  had  all  branches  been  removed  except 
those  gprowing  upright  at  the  top.  Prevent  such  a  catastrophe 
at  all  hazards  ;  and  remember  these  trees  do  not  want  working 
under  or  the  groimd  digging,  as  the  roots  are  and  always 
ought  to  be  close  to  the  suriface.  I  allow  nothing  but  a  hoe  to 
be  used,  and  hand-Teeding  is  even  better.  Then  don't  over- 
prune.  Cut  out,  of  course,  crossing  branches — close-cut  these  ; 
but  as  to  endless  pinching  back  and  the  rest,  all  ends  in  grow- 
ing a  thicket  of  useless  wood.  Remember  trees  must  be  kept 
thm  for  the  light,  air,  and  sun  to  get  through  them  entirely 
and  freely  in  summer  as  well  as  winter. 


The  bird  trouble  is  sadly  on  the  increase.  All  fruits  this 
year  have  been  attacked,  and  outdoor  Grapes  devoured.  Bird 
protection  has  been  romantically  carried  too  far.  Sense,  not 
sentiment,  should  rule  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters.  Let  me, 
however,  not  damp  any  ardent  fruit-grower's  spirits,  for  we 
have  comparatively  few  troubles  to  face  and  few  disappoint- 
ments to  meet.  If  you  feel  discouraged  remember  the  beautiful 
fruit  on  the  table  cooked  and  uncooked  :  wives  are  pacified, 
children  delighted,  and  papa's  bobby  voted  capital  for  all. 

Winter  is  coming  on.  Procure  fruit  catalogues  from  the 
leading  fruit  nurserymen ;  study  them,  you  may  learn  much 
from  them.  Make  yourself  a  present  of  Dr.  Hogg's  "Fruit 
Manual,"  and  work  at  that  of  an  evening :  'tis  a  bulky  book 
and  requires  study,  and  will  pay  for  close  attention.  Then 
when  next  year  comes  with  its  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
you  will  the  better  understand  the  pleasures  in  store  for  yoo 
in  cultivating  hardy  fruits.— -Wiltshibe  Rectob. 

FORCING  VEGETABLES. 

ASPAILA6US. 

The  time  is  again  at  hand  when  vegetable  fordng  will  oall 
for  attention.  With  good  appliances  it  is  an  ea^  matter  to 
have  a  supply  of  nearly  every  kind  of  vegetable  throfughout 
the  winter  mat  will  submit  to  forcing  ;  and  even  wheie  there 
is  no  grand  forcing  house  a  fair  quantity  of  produce  may  be 
secured  by  a  little  scheming  and  some  trouble.  Thoee  who 
study  to  make  the  most  of  their  convenienoes  always  try  to 
fill  up  every  available  comer  with  something  or  other,  and  by 
this  means  a  large  quantity  of  stuff  may  often  be  had  wiu 
little  expense. 

In  forcing  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  one  light  and  one 
dark  place,  and  both  heated  in  some  way.  Hot  dung  and  hot 
water  both  serve  good  purposes.  Asparagus  may  be  forced 
with  cither ;  we  do  it  with  both  with  equal  success.  The  hot- 
bed is  that  which  could  be  most  used  as  a  rule,  because  ^here 
are  few  people  who  have  a  kitchen  garden  of  any  extent  but 
who  have  something  or  other  with  which  to  make  a  hotbed, 
and  there  are  many  good  gardeners  with  no  hot-water-heated 
forcing  house. 

Where  the  hotbed  wUl  be  resorted  to  during  the  coming 
winter  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  preparing  the  bed  if  very 
early  Asparagus  is  wanted.  As  the  leaves  are  beginning  to 
fall  off  tne  trees  now  all  the  best  of  them  should  be  secured 
and  placed  in  a  heap.  Grass  cuttings  should  be  secured  in  the 
same  way ;  and  just  when  the  Asparagus  growths  are  beginning 
to  assume  a  withered  appearance  a  quantity  of  stable  littei 
and  manure  should  be  adaed  to  the  leaves  and  grass,  the  whole 
being  well  mixed  together  and  then  made  into  a  ,bed  to  snit 
any  sized  frame  that  it  is  desired  to  place  on  it  The  bed 
should  be  made  very  firm,  and  the  less  of  it  exposed  to  wet 
the  better.  Indeed  the  margin  of  it  outside  the  frame  dionld 
be  closely  covered  over  with  boards  to  throw  off  rain,  as  the 
heat  of  all  hotbeds  declines  too  fast  when  exposed  to  the  cold 
winter  rains.  A  one-light  frame  will  hold  as  many  roots  ai 
will  supply  several  dishes,  and  where  the  demand  is  small  no 
more  than  this  should  be  put  in  at  once.  The  bed  may  be 
made  up  about  a  week  before  the  roots  are  lifted,  and  about 
2  inches  of  soil  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  inside  the 
frame.  When  the  roots  are  lifted  they  are  simply  packed 
close  together  on  the  top  of  this  soil  and  covered  over  with 
about  2  inches  more  of  light  soil ;  they  are  then  watered,  the 
lights  put  on,  and  further  than  putting  the  lights  down  a  little 
to  let  the  steam  escape  on. a  fine  day  they  require  no  further 
attention.  The  proauce  may  be  had  ready  for  cutting  in  a 
month  after  the  roots  hare  been  placed  in  the  frame.  We  have 
cut  in  November  twelve  days  after  lifting  the  roots,  but  then 
they  were  in  the  bed  of  a  Cucumber  pit  with  hot-water  pipes 
underneath  them.  In  forcing  the  roots  in  this  structure  they 
are  treated  in  all  respects  as  in  the  hotbed,  only  they  require 
more  water,  as  the  bottom  soil  is  spread  over  the  dry  stones 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Some  vegetables  do  not  give  so 
much  produce  when  forced  in  autumn  and  winter  as  they  do 
when  the  days  are  lengthening  in  spring ;  but  Uie  Asparagns 
is  not  one  of  them,  as  it  yields  just  as  much  in  November  and 
December  as  in  March  and  ApriL  This  was  our  experience 
of  it  last  November  and  in  previous  years.  Good  roots  from 
four  to  twelve  years  old  force  readily,  but  we  do  not  prefer 
them  either  younger  or  much  older  than  that. 

We  never  make  use  of  any  roots  after  they  have  been  forced, 
as  we  do  not  think  it  is  profitable  ;  and  considering  the  ease 
with  which  Asparagus  plants  can  be  raised  from  seed,  the  best 
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way  is  to  sow  a  quantity  of  seed  eyery  other  year,  and  always 
have  a  nice  batch  of  strong  young  roots  coming  forward. — 
A  Kitchen  Gasdsneb. 


THE  ROSE  ELECrriON.— No.  3. 

I  THANK  "  Wyld  Savaoe  "  for  his  kindly  notice  of  the 
election.  However  galling  to  him,  the  Rose,  it  is  satisfoctory 
that  to  him,  the  man,  the  ^ble  and  contents  are  of  interest ;  if 
they  are  so  to  him,  they  are  still  more  likely  to  be  to  those 
who  are  not  so  well  up  in  the  subject,  and  for  whose  special 
benefit  I  consider  they  are  meant.  Catherine  Mermet  is  not, 
howeyer,  this  year  in  Uie  first  twenty-f  our,  seeing  she  is  No.  28, 
and  I,  with  ^'  Wtld  Savage,''  wonder  she  is  as  low  ;  but  the 
election  of  last  year,  "delusive"  as  it  was,  placed  her  No.  20, 
■o  that  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  gather  the  source  of  his  comfort 
Can  it  be  that  he  rejoices  that  that  lovely  Rose  is  eight  pegs 
lower  this  year  in  an  election  that  "  is  neither  a  deluuon  nor  a 
snare  to  him  ?"  As  to  Gloire  de  Dijon,  I  may  say  that  I  do 
not  consider  this  glorious  and  kindly  Rose  has  fair  play  for 
exhibition  purposes.  It  loves  to  give  us  quantities  of  bloom 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  thus  tiiated,  is  it  likely  to  furnish 
exhibition  blooms  ?  Yet»  even  thus,  a  stray  bloom  shows  us 
occasionally  the  metal  it  is  made  of.  Shaded  and  prevented 
bearing  more  liian  half  a  dozen  blooms  (and  it  has  in  bygone 
days  to  my  knowledge  contributed  to  catch  the  judge's  eye 
and  bring  the  stand  into  the  premier  rank),  I  believe  it  would 
do  so  again ;  but  grown  as  it  usually  is,  No.  59  may  probably 
represent  its  fair  position. 

By  mistake  the  heading  of  the  lists  last  week  was  that  the 
Boses  aie  in  '^  order  of  merit."  This  was  not  asked  for  this 
year,  though  some  of  them  are  approximate.  Though  numbered, 
this  has  rather  been  to  insure  tne  correctness  of  the  number 
of  Roses  named  than  to  express  their  relative  merits. — Joseph 
HnrroN,  Warmtruter. 

YOTBS  IN  ELECTION. 

In  the  following  returns  the  Roses  are  placed  as  the  first 
best  twelve,  second  best  twelve,  and  next  best  twenty-four 
exhibition  varieties. 

Hr.  J.  Gravelt,  Cow/oldf  Suuex, 

l.*3JArtchal  Niel  7.  Buro&ne  de  RothMhUd] 

8.  Marquise  de  GMtellane 


3.  La  France 
S.  Marie  Banmann 

4.  Marie  Rady 

5.  Alfred  Golomb 

6.  CSiarlee  Lefebne 

15.  Baimma  HanwiUMin 
24.  Covatomo  d'Ozford  * 

li.  DacbeflM  de  YaUomlxotft 

16.  Dno  de  WeUio^ton 

17.  Francois  Louvat 

18.  Ftan9ol8  Michelon 

n.  Abel  Grand 

56.  Annie  Wood 

57.  Antoine  Ducher 

58.  OoPDodQeEeriuixdlA 
39.  OaplMMChKtBiar 

80.  Oomtesee  do^aeDeay* 

81.  Duchefifle  de  Gajliia 

83.  Dnke  of  Edinburgh 
88.  EdoQord  Morren 

84.  EtcffOAtSon  de  Bite 

85.  Dpofaane  de  Momy 

86.  Le  Havra 


9.  Lonis  Van  Hoatte 

10.  Mondenr  B.  Y.  Teas 

11.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 
IS.  Btlenne  Levet 

19.  Mondenr  Noman 

20.  John  Hopper 
31.  PleiTe  Nottiaff 
33.  Star  of  Waltham 
33.  Beauty  of  Waltham 
24.  Jean  Liaband 

37.  Madame  Thdrte  Leret 

38.  Mdlle.  Bugtoie  Verdier 

39.  Marie  Cointet 

40.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

41.  Madame  Charles  Wood 
48.  Oliyier  Delhomma 

43.  Boyal  Standard 

44.  S^nateur  VaUee 

45.  Sultan  of  y.M>«ih«r 

46.  Catherine  Mermet 

47.  Comte  Alphonae  de  Sennye 

48.  EL^poIyte  Jamaia 


ICr.  R.  W.  BXACHXT,  Fludertf  KingshersweU,  Tfyrqvay, 

1.  Mas^chal  Kiel  7.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

3.  Marie  Banmann  8.  Charies  Lefebyre 

8.  Alfred  Colomb  9.  Comtesse  de  Serenye 

4.  Marquise  de  Caatellane  10.  Camllle  Bemardin 

5.  Fran^  Michelon  11.  Louis  Van  Houtte 
0.  Btlenne  I/STet  18.  La  BYance 


15.  Monsieur  K  Y.  Teas 
14.  BaaxntieDde  Bothscfaild 
1ft.  LeHaine 

16.  Duke  of  Bdinbnxgb 

17.  Dr.  Andry 

18.  DeTonlensIs 

38.  Sonvenlr  d'EIlsa 

36.  Due  de  Wellington 

37.  Fisher  Holmes 

38.  GMntoU  Jacqueminot 

39.  Hones  Vemet 

80.  John  Hopper 

81.  Madame  0.  Joigneaux  - 
83.  Marie  Van  Houtte 

83.  Marie  Rady 

84.  MlssHassard 
8ft.  Reynolds  Hole 

86.  Soavenix  d*n]i  Ami 


19.  Catherine  Mermet 

30.  Madame  Vlctcr  Veidiar 

31.  Marie  Finger 

33.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridg* 
38.  Dupuy  Jamain 
84.  Xavler  Olibo 

87.  Victor  Verdier 

88.  Comtesie  d'Ozfbrd 

89.  Cheshunt  Hybrid 

40.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

41.  Laelia 

43.  Dochesse  de  Vallombrosa 

43.  Capitaine  Christy 

44.  Baron  de  Bonstetten 
49.  Antoine  Ducher 

46.  Thomas  Mills 

47.  Pierre  Netting 

48.  Gloiro  de  Dijon 


1. 
3. 
3. 

4. 
S. 

6. 

13. 
14. 
1». 
16. 
17. 
18. 

3ft. 
36. 
87. 
38. 
39. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
U. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Mr.  Jamss  Brown,  Long  field,  Eeaton  Meruy. 

La  France  7.  Alfred  Colomb 

Marie  Banmann  8.  Francois  Michelon 
Baronne  de  Rothschild  9.  Charles  Lefebvre 

Zavier  Olibo  10.  Marshal  Niel 

Ci4)itaine  Christy  11.  S<^natenr  Vaiase 

Pierre  Netting  12.  Louis  Van  Hoatte 


Marquise  de  Castellane 
Comtesse  d'Oxford 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier 
Madame  Lacharme 
Fisher  Holmes 


Marguerite  de  St.  Ainand 
Reynolds  Hole 
Madame  Victor  Verdier 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
Mdlle.  Marie  liady 
Emilie  Hausburg 
Horace  Vemet 
Gloire  de  Dijon 
Star  of  Waltham 
Comte  de  Serenye 
Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 
LaRosi^re 

Mr.  T.  Lewis  Curtis 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


Marie  Baumann 
La  France 
Alfred  Colomb 
Charles  Lefebrre 
Baronne  de  Rothschild 
Fraufois  Michelon 

Dr.  Andry 
Bmilie  Hausburg 
Comtesse  d'Oxford 
Marquise  de  Castellane 
Derienne  Lamy 
Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet 


1. 
3. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

35.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 

26.  Queen  Victoria 

27.  Duchesse  de  Caylus 

28.  Lord  Macaulay 

29.  Jean  Liabaud 

30.  S^nateur  Vaisra 

31.  Madame  Th^r^  Leret 

32.  Due  de  Rohan 
88.  Olivier  Delhomme 

34.  Duchesse  de  Morny 
85.  Jean  Cherpiu 

36.  Marguerite  D'Ombrain 

Mr.  A.  G.  SOAHEB, 

1.  La  France 

2.  Mar6chal  Nfel 
8.  Alfted  Colomb 
4.  Marie  Baumann 

6.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 
6.  Charles  Lefebyre 

13.  Dr.  Andry 

14.  Madame  Victor  Verdier  . 

15.  Emilie  Hausburg 

16.  Catherine  Mermet 

17.  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami 

18.  Souvenir  d'Elise 

35.  Horace  Vemet 

26.  Dupuy  Jamain 

27.  Reynolds  Hole 

28.  Star  of  Waltham 

29.  Anna  Ollivier 

30.  Rubens 

31.  Souvenir  de  Panl  Neyron 

32.  Capitaine  Christy 

33.  Monsietnr  Noman 

84.  Exposition  de  Brie 

85.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 

36.  Madame  Th^se  Leret 


19.  Dupuy  Jamain 

20.  Etienne  Levet 

21.  Edouard  Morren 

22.  Madame  C.  Joigneaux 

23.  Dr.  Andry 

24.  John  Hopper 

Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 
Madaine  Ther^se  Levet 
Lord  Macaulay 
G^n^ral  Jacqueminot 
Abel  Grand 
Jules  Margottin 
Due  de  Rohan 
Victor  Verdier 
Annie  Laxton 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Catherine  Mermet 
Niphetos 

I,  Chatter  ii. 

7.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

8.  Miu^chal  Niel 

9.  Horace  Vemet 

10.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 

11.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

12.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

19.  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger 

20.  Reynolds  Hole 

21.  Due  de  Wellhigton 

22.  Capitaine  Christy 
28.  Xavier  Olibo 

24.  Etienne  Levet 

37.  Star  of  Waltham 
88.  Victor  Verdier 

39.  Madaine  Nartiory 

40.  Clotilde  IMHand 

41.  Baron  Gjonella 

42.  Marie  Van  Houtte 

43.  Catherine  Mermet 

44.  Souvenir  de-Paul  Neyron 

45.  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 

46.  Madame  Noman 

47.  Jean  Ducher 

48.  Madame  Lacharma 

Bourne  J  Lincolnthire. 

7.  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 

8.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

9.  Etienne  Levet 

10.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

1 1 .  Comte«?e  d'Oxford 

12.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier 

19.  Xavier  Olibo 

20.  Fran9oi8  Michelon 

21.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
-  22.  Camille  Bemardin 

23.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

24.  Marguerite  BrasFac 

37.  Edouard  Morren 

38.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 

39.  Duchesse  de  Morny 

40.  Marie  Van  Houtte 

41 .  Devienne  Lamy 

42.  Victor  Verdier 

43.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohaa 

44.  Abel  Carriire 

45.  Fisher  Holmes 

46.  Souvenir  de  Spa 

47.  Comtesse  de  NadaiUac 

48.  Jean  Ducher 


1.  Marie  Banmann 

2.  Alfred  Colomb 

3.  Capitaine  Christy 

4.  Reynolds  Hole 

5.  Dr.  Andry 

6.  La  France 


Mr.  6.  BakbR,  Reigate. 

7.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

8.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

9.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
lOi  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

11.  Charles  Lefebvre 

12.  Bticnue  Levet 


13.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 

14.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

15.  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 

16.  John  Hopper 

17.  Monsieur  S.  Y.  Teas 

18.  Camille  Bemardin 

25.  Annie  Wood 

26.  Victor  Verdier 

87.  Mdlle.  Prosper  Langfer 
28.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
89.  Devienne  Lamy 

80.  Sdnateur  Vaisse 

81.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

88.  Francois  Michelon 
88.  Star  of  Waltham 
84.  Comtesse  de  Serenye 
80.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier 
86.  Mrs.  Baker 


19.  Pierre  Netting 

20.  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 

21.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 
83.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

38.  Louis  Van  Houtte 
24.  Dupuy  Jamain 

37.  Abel  Carri6re 

88.  Horace  Vemet 

89.  Marshal  Niel 

40.  Cheshunt  Hybrid 

41.  Marguerite  Bnunao 

42.  Emilie  Hausburg 
48.  Fisher  Holmes 

44.  Bdooard  Monen 

45.  Xavier  Olibo 

46.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

47.  Gloire  de  Dijon 

48.  Monsieur  Noman 
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lir.  William  Hand,  10,  Marsh 

1.  Har6ehal  Niel 

5.  Charles  Lefebyre 

3.  Marie  Bftnmann 

4.  S^natenr  Yaisae 
9.  LoniB  Van  Houtte 

6.  La  France 

13.  Madame  Victor  Yerdicr 

14.  Comteaae  de  Serenye 

15.  Glolre  de  Dijon 

16.  Prince  CamUle  de  Rohan 

17.  Madame  Laoharme  ^ 

18.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 

36.  Duke  of  Edinborgh 
S6.  Lislia 

37.  Yelonrs  Pompr^ 

28.  Prince  of  Wales 

29.  Madame  Th^rtee  Leret 

30.  Star  of  Waltham 

31.  Fisher  Holmes 

32.  Annie  lAzton 

33.  Dr.  Andiy 
84.  Abel  Grand 

39.  Baxon  Hansmann 
36.  Felix  Genero 


Stteetj  Newcastle,  Staffordshire, 

7.  Francois  Mlchelon 

8.  Boronne  de  Rothschild 

9.  Etienne  Levet 

10.  Due  de  Rohan 

11.  Mdlle.  Eaginie  Verdler 
13.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

19.  Reynolds  Hole 

20.  Villaret  de  Joyense 

31.  Antolne  Dncher 

32.  LaRoeifere 

23.  Edouard  Morren 

34.  Marquise  de  Mortemart* 

37.  Dnc  de  Wellington 

88.  Ducbesae  de  Yallombrofla 

39.  Paul  Neyron 

40.  XavierOIibo 

41.  Madame  Olemence  Joigneaaz 

42.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

43.  Dupuy  Jamain 

44.  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
46.  Capitaine  Christy 

46.  Comtesse  d'Oxf ord 

47.  Duchesse  de  Momy 

48.  Centifolia  Rosea 


Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Monchton  Wyld,  Charmouth. 

1.  Alfred  Colomb'  7.  Marie  Yan  Houtte 

3.  Marie  Baumann  8. 

3.  Baronne  de  Rothschild  9. 

4.  Charles  Lefebyre  10. 
6.  Marshal  Niel  11. 
6.  Souyenir  d'EUse  13. 


Catherine  Mermet 
Dr.  Andry 
Soavenir  d'nn  Ami 
Mdlle.  Eugenia  Verdier 
La  France 


18.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

14.  Madame  Yiptor  Verdier 

15.  Marie  Rady 

16.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

17.  Marie  Cointet 

18.  Ferdinand  de  Leeseps 

36.  Abel  Gran4 

36.  Abel  Carriite 

37.  Sultan  of  ZMMbar 
28.  S^natenr  Yalsse 

39.  Triompbe  de  Rennes 

30.  Joan  Pemet  ■ 

31.  Julie  Mausais 

32.  Madame  Bravy  ^ 

33.  Devoniensis 

34.  C^ne  Foreetier 

36.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
36.  Jean  Liabaud 


19.  Camille  Bemardin 

20.  Reynolds  Hole 
31.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

33.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
88.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

34.  Horace  Yemet 

37.  Lord  Macanlay 

38.  Comte  de  Ralmband 

39.  Pierre  Netting 

40.  Monsieur  Noman 

41.  Etienne  Levet 

43.  Prinoe  Arthur 
48.  Marshal  YalUant 

44.  Due  de  Rohan 

45.  Bmilie  Hansbuig 

46.  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan 

47.  OUrlar  Delbomme 

48.  Xavier  OUbo 


Mr.  J.  Broww,  Gardener  to  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Great  Doodt, 

JReiffate. 

1.  Alfred  Colomb  7.  Etienne  Leyet 

3.  Baronne  de  Rothschild  8.  La  France 

3.  Charles  Lefebyre  9.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

4.  Dr.  Andry  10.  Marie  Baumann 

6.  Dupuy  Jamain  11.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

6.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  13.  Mar^chal  Niel 


13.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

19.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

14.  Camille  Bernardln 

30.  Francois  Mlcbelon 

16.  Capitaine  Christy 

21.  Victor  Verdier 

16.  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 

32.  Catherine  Mermet 

17.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

23.  Sourenir  d'Ellse  Vardon 

18.  Mdlle.  Marie  fiady 

34.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

96.  Ajinie  Wood 

37.  Mar«chal  Vaillant 

36.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

38.  Marie  Cointet 

27.  Cheshunt  Hybrid 

39.  Madame  H.  Jamain 

38.  Emilie  Hausburg 

40.  MdUe.  Eugenie  Verdier 

29.  Edouard  Morren 

41.  Due  de  WeUington 

30.  Deylenne  Lamy 

42.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

31.  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 

43.  Pierre  Netting 

32.  Ferdinand  de  Lenepa 

44.  SAnateur  Yatose 

33.  Henri  Ledechaux 

46.  MdUe.  Th^riee  Leyet 

34.  Horace  Yemet 

46.  Reynolds  Hole 

35.  John  Hopper 

47.  Xayler  Olibo 

36.  Mrs.  Baker 

48.  Marguerite  BnaaaO 

The  abore  Resefl  ire  grown  on  yery  sandy  ioil.-~J.  B. 

LARGE  VERSUS  SMALL  BUNCHES  .'OF  GRAPES. 

From  the  reports  of  the  fmit  shows  this  ftutnmn  it  appears 
that  "  big  "  bunches  of  Grapes  are  decreasing.  Neither  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  nor  Edinburgh,  two  of  the  best  fruit  shows  of 
the  season  where  big  bunches  are  encouraged,  was  tiiere  any- 
thing <'  sensational "  exhibited ;  16  lbs.  being  the  heaviest  at 
the  Palace,  and  8  lbs.  14  ozs.  at  Edinburgh.  Certainly  such 
bunches  are  out  of  the  ayerage  production  of  Grapes,  but  we 
hardly  recollect  ever  seeing  these  monster  bunches  well  finished 
or  in  a  condition  that  would  win  a  priee  for  any  other  quality 
but  siee,  and  so  far  as  table  use  goes  such  bunches  are  next  to 
worthless.  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  a  perfectly  finished 
and  well-shaped  Black  Hamburgh  or  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
bunch  from  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  in  weight,  than  a  Syrian  or  other 
coarse  sort  weighing  upwards  of  20  lbs.    Size  of  berry  should  ' 


be  of  the  first  consideration.  Fine,  large,  evenly-sized  Ham- 
burghs  and  Muscat  berries  always  indicate  high  culture  and 
merit,'but  a  large  bunch  of  a  rough  kind  badly  fiidshed  does  not. 
But  while  I  am  no  advocate  for  large  unserviceable  bunches 
of  Grapes,  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  other  extreme  should 
be  guarded  against.  In  the  excellent  report  of  the  Show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  Sept.  26th, 
it  is  stated  that  the  first  prize  (three  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burghs)  did  not  exceed  **  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each  in 
weight."  I  am  sure  most  gardeners  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  this  is  going  under  the  mark,  and  no  matter  how 
fine  the  few  berries  forming  these  bunches  may  have  been, 
they  were  not  examples  to  hold  up  for  imitation  in  Grape 
culture.  Anyone  desiring  to  grow  Grapes  creditably  should 
study  to  secure  the  finest  Grapes  with  bunches  averaging  3  lbs. 
A  general  crop  of  this  kind  well  finished  will  be  found  far 
more  useful  than  a  few  16-lbs.  bunches,  and  it  is  just  to  these 
medium  well-finished  bunches  we  would  award  prizes,  but  never 
to  bunches  under  1  lb.  in  weight. — ^A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 


THE  WOOLHOPE  CLUB. 

Thb  annual  Fungus  foray  of  the  Woolhope  Club  took  place 
during  the  first  week  in  October.  It  was  attended  by  most  of  the 
leading  mycologists — Messrs.  Cooke,  Smith^Benny,  Phillips^ Plow- 
wright,  Broome,  Spencer  Perceval,  Lees.  Vize,  Howse,  ^icknell, 
and  others.  The  weather  was  remarkablv  fine,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  afternoon  of  Friday  no  ram  fell  during  the  whole 
time.  Although  many  of  the  common  Agarics  were  absent,  owing 
probably  to  the  exceptionally  early  season,  a  larg^er  number  than 
usual  of  novelties  were  discovered,  many  of  which  have  still  to 
be  studied  and  named. 

The  first  excursion  on  Tuesday,  October  Ist,  was  arranged  for 
the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye  below  Symonds  Yat  station 
on  the  Monmouth  line.  Few  Fungi  were  found ;  the  mycologists 
were,  however,  much  interested  in  the  caves  on  the  right  bazu:  of 
the  Wye,  in  which  bones  of  bear,  hysena,  Ac,  have  been  discovered. 
Among  the  Fungi  found  may  be  mentioned  Tricholoma  aoerbus, 
Tricholoma  ustalis,  Pluteus  chiysophaeus,  Flammula  carbonarius, 
Leptonia  incanus,  Cortinarius  anomalus,  Lactarins  uvidus  and 
fnugineus,  Marasmins  erythropus,  and  a  Clavaria,  which  gave 
rise  to  an  animated  discussion  between  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Plow- 
wriffht,  and  was  supposed  by  the  latter  to  be  argillaoea. 

The  next  day  fWednesday)  was  devoted  to  the  classical  ground 
of  Dinmore.  Tne  time  was  short  and  the  portion  examined 
smaller  than  usual,  but  it  yielded  an  unusual  number  of  interest- 
ing species.  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  found  Peziza  saniosa,  a  species 
with  a  violet  juice,  which  has  only  been  found  once  or  twice  before 
in  this  country,  also  Strobilomyces  strobilacens.  In  addition  to 
this  may  be  recorded  Hebeloma  obscurus,  Pholiota  unioolor,  Bocilia 
atropunctata,  Mycena  rosellus,  Cortinarius  callichrous,  tabularis, 
flexipes,  and  sublanatns;  Lactarius  plumbeus  and  pubescens, 
Panus  tomlosuB,  Thelephora  Sowerbii,  and  Hypomyces  roeellns. 
In  the  evening  a  telegram  was  received  from  three  Parisian  friends 
— ^Messrs.  Comu,  Boze,  and  Cintract,  wishing  success  to  the  Wool- 
hone  meeting. 

On  Thursi&y,  Sufton  Court,  the  residence  of  Bichard  Hereford, 
Esq.2was  visited.  This,  like  Dinmore,  yielded  many  interesting 
species,  amon^  which  may  be  mentioned  Mycena  pelianthinns, 
Pholiota  erebius  (Leveillianus),  Pluteus  phlebophorus,  Entoloma 
sinuatus  and  rhodopolius,  Bussula  lepida,  Hygrophoms  punicena 
and  pratensis,  Polypones  intybaceus,  Clavana  pistiUaris,  Pezixa 
leporma,  succosa  hemisphserica,  and  Cortinarius  armeniacus.  Mr. 
Plowwright  dug  up  a  rare  tuber,  a  species  of  Balsamia. 

In  the  evening  the  usual  annual  dinner  took  place,  and  after- 
wards Mr.  Augustine  Ley  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Mosses 
of  Herefordshire.  Dr.  Bull  made  an  amusing  speech,  alluding  to 
the  various  accounts  of  poisoning  by  Fungi.  He  read  an  extract 
from  a  paper  describing  how  a  man  had  been  taken  seriously  ill 
after  partaking  of  bread  pudding,  and  thought  if  such  a  case  nad 
occurred  it  was  not  surprising  that  persons  should  be  ill  after 
eating  improperly  cooked  and  carelessly  selected  FungL  He  an- 
nounced that  "Nlt.  Spencer  Perceval  and  Mr.  Howse  had  been 
elected  honorary  members  of  the  Woolhope  Club.  Mr.  Plow- 
wright also  alluded  to  the  recent  case  of  poisoning  by  Fung^  in 
Noriolk,  and  stated  that  the  species  eaten  had  been  selected  in 
the  dark  and  so  covered  up  with  pepper  that  their  taste  could  not 
be  recognised.  Hy^ophorus  pratensis  and  Clitocybe  nebularis 
were  served  at  the  dinner  of  the  Club  and  both  hiffhly  approTed 
of,  especially  C.  nebularis.  which  has  the  flavour  of  ketchup. 

At  the  Fungus  Exhibition  in  the  large  room  of  the  Museum  a 
considerable  number  of  species  were  represented.  The  most  re- 
markable were  Tricholoma  frumentaceus,  brought  by  Mr.  Benny, 
and  a  curious  Hvpholoma  with  a  connate  stem,  difitering  from 
lachrymabundus  by  its  coespitose  habit  and  dry  gills.  The  Bev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley  sent  Hygropnorus  lacmus,  Hygropnorus  tumndns, 
and  Hygrophoms  Wynnei,  the  last  a  new  spedes.  After  the  dinner 
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a  Roir^  was  beld  in  tlie  boon  of  Hr.  Cam.     Dr.  Cooke  read  a 
paper  oo  Corticinm,  a  marrel  of  patient  research  in  tbat  difficult 

■In  tannl  labor,  Hd  teniiiiniin  eIot^" 
After  tliiii  there  was  an  intereatiiig  controTers;  between  Dr.  Cooke 
acd  Mr.  PbiUipi  on  Peoia  crucifera,  eatabliahtd  ai  a  new  specieB 
'hj  the  latt«T.  This  Peiiia  is  very  near  to  if  not  identical  with 
P.  Tirginea,  but  has  cmciform  crretals  of  oxalic  acid  oa  the  but- 
face  of  the  hjineninm.  I>r,  Cooke  (honghC  that  the  presence  of 
an  inorganic  body  in  a  plant,  nnless  it  lerred  lome  special  pur- 
poee,  wu  not  a  sofflcieiit  reason  to  eatablith  that  plant  aa  a  new 
jspecies.    Snn  and  labl  would  soon  destroy  these  crystals  and  . 


reduce  the  Peiira  to  the  ordinarr  state  of  P,  rirginea.  Mr.  Plow- 
wright  supported  the  liewa  of  Hr.  Phillip*. 

Mi.  Vize  exhibited  ^ddinm  ornamentale,  a  fine  eiotio  apMiea 
many  times  larger  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with  in  thia 
couatiT. 

On  irid^  the  usual  excnrsion  was  mads  to  the  cbanning 
Sownton  Woods,  near  Ludlow,  always  prolific  in  tare  Agarics, 
and  rendered  doubly  (someone  said  fortyfold)  agraeabla  by  the 
bo«pitality  of  the  Messrs.  Fortey.  A  large  number  of  interesting 
Fungi  were  gathered,  and  seme  wei'e  new  species  yetto  be  identi- 
fied. The  great  Feature  of  the  day  was  the  presence  of  an  nnnsnal 
number  of  Strobilomycee  atrobilaceus.    It  usually  Occnn,  it  found 


ng.  tt.— WooLHOPi  Nnnr. 

_ the  Brounds,  and  fine  specimens 

_.  Flstulina  iTepatica  on  the  Oaks.  The  party  then  returned  to 
Hereford,  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  their  labonre.  Several 
of  the  party  proposed  attending  the  Edinburgh  meeting  in  the 
following  week. 


at  all,  very  sparinglr ;  but  on  this  occasion  Vi.  A.  S.  Bicknatl  I  Fhotiota  terrigenus  wiu  found 
discoTered  nearly  fittj  iodiTidnala    growing    together,    bnt    be     ot  Fiatulina  hepati""  -"  •'■-  ' 

prudently  did  not  make  known  the  locality  to  the  rest  of  the     "— '—- ' ' — '- 

party.    Besides   this  may  be  mentioned  Tricholoma  inamiBnus 
and  cnneifolius,  Clitoeybe  odoms,  Kntoloma  clfpeatus,  Pholiota 
heteroclitns,    Leptoma    chalybteus,    Cortinarins    torras,    elstior, 
einnabarinos,  and  bolaris,  Hygrophoms  lacmna  and  erubcscens, 
Clavaria  boUjtis  and  amethystina,  Rossula  lepida,  tutea,  aTid 
cyanoiantba,    Feiiza    onotica,    and    Hypomrcea    rosellus.      1 
JPortay  found  the  Terr  rare  Sphieria  Albertini.    In  the  aftemo 
the  IMirty  returned  tlirough  Oakler  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Cli 
family,  now  represented  by  Lord  Windsor.    The  old  Oaks  wi 
much  admired.     They 


— T.  HowRi,  F.L.B. 


yean  old,  u  they  an  n 


itioned  as  < 


1  tre«a  in  Domeadny  Book.  I  readen  witb  a  copy  of 


WOOLHOPB  UENTT. 
THSOraH  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Smitfa,  Qie  talented 
botanical  artist  and  lungologiat,  we  are  enabled  to  praent  oi 
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for  the  dinners  of  the  Woolhope  Naturalists*  Field  Club.  It 
is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  to  admire  it  more  for  the  artistic 
talent  displayed  in  the  design  or  for  the  perfect  wit  and  humour 
which  the  design  illustrates.  The  menu  first  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  a  contemporary  with  the  accompanying  description — 
*'  Beginning  at  the  top,  the  pleasant  faces  seen  in  the  *  edible ' 
Fungi,  and  the  dolorous  mementos  manifest  in  the  '  poisonous  * 
ones,  explain  themselves.  The  former  are  suitable  for  frying, 
and  Fries  is  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Fungi ;  the  latter 
cause  unpleasant  symptoms  and  pain  us — *  Panus  *  is  a  genus 
of  Fungi ;  the  pill  box,  pill  and  medicine  bottle,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  of  Fungi  named  '  Pilobolus.'  Mr.  Berkeley 
in  the  top  centre  is  being  attacked  by  a  starry  Puff-ball  (a 
species  of  vegetable  octopus),  and  his  excUunation  of  afbright 
naturally  takes  the  form  of  another  genus  of  Fungi  named 
'Odontia.'  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Berkeley,  who  is 
applying  *  salus '  to  the  nose  of  the  monster  (a  material  *  no 
Fungus  can  withstand ')  has  let  fall  his  '  Outlines  of  Fun-gology.* 
The  bottle  of  'Cuirey'  on  the  left  immortalises  Mr.  Fredk. 
Currey,  the  famous  fungologist.  *Kneiffia'  underneath  is  a 
genus  of  Fungi,  and  *  Forkia '  is  a  genus  shortly  to  be  esta- 
blished. The  cuneiform  inscription  indicates  the  chaiacter  of 
the  fungoid  octopus  and  the  Colorado  beetle  at  Hereford.  The 
porcine  quadruped  on  the  left  points  to  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  who 
has  published  a  book  on  Fungi,  and  the  inscription  ^  Non  Bow.* 
indicates  that  he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Sowerby.  The 
umbrella  handle  and  great  knife  on  the  left  always  appear  at 
the  Hereford  meetings :  they  belong  to  Mr.  Plowwngnt,  the 
famous  surgeon  and  fungologist  of  King's  Lynn.  The  wine 
bottle  bears  the  name  of  the  renowned  wine  merchants  of 
Rood  Lane,  who  supply  so  many  Fungous  eaters  with  their  (as 
pronounced  after  dinner)  ^  Sphaeria  cluimpign.*  Spheria  is  an 
immense  genus  of  Fungi,  and  *  champign '  is  Champignon 
with  its  tail  off.  On  the  right  we  have  Dr.  Bull,  the  physician 
of  Hereford,  supporting  *  Comu '  (Latin  for  Dr.  BuU's  Horn 
of  Plenty).  M.  Max  Comu  of  Paris  is  one  of  the  highest  living 
authorities  on  Fungi,  and  was  a  guest  at  Hereford.  The  chains 
and  ropes  ornamenting  the  bovine  nose  indicate  the  power 
and  irrepressible  energy  of  Dr.  Boll.  Leveille  is  the  name  of 
a  great  Fungus  author,  and  refers  at  the  same  time  to  the 
'  veal '  which  at  an  early  period  clothes  the  bones  of  aJl  oxen. 
'Magnus'  refers  to  Dr.  Magnus  of  Berlin,  the  Iteigologist 
The  greatness  of  this  author's  name  has  expelled  the  oork  from 
the  bottle.  *  Bad-ham'  on  the  dried  pig^s  leg  refers  to  Dr. 
Badham,  who  wrote  the  *  Esculent  Funguses  ol  England;' 
whilst  the  mole  hanging  head  downwards  indicates  the  miser* 
able  condition  of  Mr.  Lee's  *  molar  theory,'  which  referred  the 
formation  of  fairy  rings  to  the  underground  gyrations  of  the 
mole.  *  Hygrophorus '  (the  Water  Bearer)  is  the  name  of  a 
large  genus  of  watery  Fungi ;  and  the  *  Myxomycetes '  are  a 
large  group  of  Fungi  now  attracting  peculiar  attention. 
Phallus  is  a  genus  of  Fungi,  which  does  service  here  in  indi- 
cating that  there  is  *  no  f  idlacy '  as  to  the  quidity  of  the  wine 
consumed.  Bome  Fungi  bear  spiral  corkscrew-like  springs  for 
use  in  dispersing  the  spores  ;  the  springs  are  named  *  elaters,' 
therefore  the  corkscrew  figured  is  in  more  senses  than  one  an 
*elator.'  The  bottle  of  cider  on  the  left  and  A^aricus  cidar-is 
are  synonymous,  and  *  Du-Port '  on  the  right  is  the  name  of 
an  excellent  fungoid  clergyman  from  Norfolk  who  attended 
the  Hereford  meeting.  Arriving  now  at  the  bottom  we  have 
Tode,'  a  writer  on  Mushrooms,  together  with  a  figure  of 
Boletus  edulis  beheaded.  Hussey,  Broome,  Cooke,  and  Curtis 
are  all  renowned  f  ungologists.  Hussey  and  Cooke  are  in  con- 
flict :  the  latter  has  just  thrown  a  rolling-pin  (Clav«ria — a 
genus  of  Fungi)  at  the  latter,  and  is  now  in  the  act  of  dis- 
charging a  basin  of  batter  (Batarrea,  another  genaa  ol  Fnngi) 
at  her  opponent.  The  oook's  name  is  PsalUota,  a  snb-geuus 
of  Fungi ;  the  hussy's  name  Polypoms,  a  large  genus  of  the 
same  chiss  of  plants.  '  C.  £.  B.,  MA.,'  on  the  hussy's  weapon, 
point  to  the  name  and  degree  of  Mr.  Broome  the  fungologist. 

*  Sparassis '  is  an  important  genus  of  Fimgi,  which  is  here 
giving  a  hint  to  the  combatants  as  to  how  to  proceed  when 
pieir  artificial  weapons  are  no  longer  available.  '  Crucibnlum ' 
is  the  name  of  a  large  genus  of  Fungi,  and  means  a  saucepan  : 
the  *  Batch '  inside  is  the  name  of  a  great  Fungus  author. 

*  Flammula,'  a  little  fiame,  is  a  sub-genus  of  Fungi ;   and 

*  Fries  Epi-crisis '  (the  fat-in-the-fire)  is  the  name  of  the  best 
text-book  of  Fungi  in  existence." 

Agave  AHEBICAXA  (  The  American  Aloe).— Two  of  these 
plants,  says  "R.  M.  S."  in  "Midland  Naturalist"  have  this 


year  bloomed  at  Sudboume  Hall,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk^ 
the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  The  stems  are  about  24  feet 
high,  with  branches  very  short  and  thickly  set  together  at  the 
top  of  tiie  stem,  farther  apart  lower  down,  and  not  opposite  one 
another ;  the  flower  brandies  do  not  grow  near  the  leaves,  but 
are  quite  3  feet  above  them.  There  were  thirty-two  branches^ 
and  taking  each  truss  to  average  eighty  blos^ms,  there  were 
about  2700  flowers  on  one  plant.  The  flower  bads  look  a. 
pale  greenish  white  tipped  with  bright  yellow.  The  flower 
lasts  £om  three  to  four  days ;  the  soent  is  most  disagreeable* 
An  immense  quantity  of  honey  drops  from  the  flower.  The 
thickness  of  each  leaf  next  the  stem  is  from  6  to  8  inches ;  the 
width  of  leaf  at  the  base  is  over  a  foot ;  length  about  6  feet» 
The  leaves  are  dark  green,  with  stripes  of  yellow  round  ihe 
edge.  These  plants  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  conservatory 
nearly  eighty  years.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  expand  the  leaves 
begin  to  droop,  and  ihe  plants  gradually  die  away.  The  dry 
st^  of  a  plant  that  flowered  about  eight  years  since  is  pre- 
served in  two  pieces  in  the  conservatory  ;  and  although  nearly 
27  feet  long,  can  be  easilv  carried  about  by  a  lady  or  child^ 
being  as  light  as  a  piece  ox  cork.  A  fine  plant  of  this  Aloe  is 
now  flowering  on  the  terrace  at  Hampton  Court,  from  whiclk 
hundreda  of  bees  are  constantly  gathering  honey  during  fine 
days, 

FORTY  GOOD  ROSES,  NOT  FORTY  THIEVES. 

There  are  some  Roses  which  I  will  not  name  that  are  appre- 
ciated  by  exhibitors  that  would  ruin  persons  not  versed  in 
Rose-growing,  and  no  doubt  exhibitors  find  it  difficult  to  keefv 
them  going.  I  propose  to  give  a  list  of  forty  Roses  which  are 
good  for  the  public — the  careless  public.  If  they  cannot  get 
on  with  those  I  name  the  sooner  they  take  to  cultivatuig' 
Ra^ed  Jack  the  better. 

^hrid  PerpetttaU, — ^Abel  Grand,  Anna  Alexieff,  BaroD 
Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Baronne  Plevost)  Caroline  de  Sansal, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Mar^dial  Yaillant,  Bdouard  Morren,  Duchesse 
de  Caylus,  Glory  of  Waltbam,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  John  Hopper, 
La  Yillc  de  St.  Denis,  Lord  Clyde,  Madame  C.  Crapelet^ 
Madame  de  Cambacdres,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  C. 
Joigneaux,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
M(Ule.  Marie  Rady,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Marquise  de 
Cbistellane,  Maxime  de  la  Rocheterie,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Paul 
Neyron,  Pierre  Nottinff,  Piene  Sdetsky,  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Queen  of  waltham.  Star  of  Waltham,  Souvenir 
de  Dr.  Jamin,  Vicomtesse  de  Venn,  William  Griffiths,  and 
Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre.  The  above  are  Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

Bowbani. — Baronne  de  Maynard  and  Souvenir  de  la  Mai- 
maison. 

TeUow  Jta$es, — ^Three  of  the  best  and  most  continuous 
bloomers  in  the  Rose  kingdom  are  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  C^Une 
Forestier,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

All  of  the  above  Roses  have  done  well  with  me  this  season^ 
besides  some  others. 

I  hope  such  beautiful  Roses  as  Dr.  Jamin,  Baron  Chaurand^ 
Emp^ur  de  Maroc,  Baronne  de  Maynard,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
and  Louis  XIV.  will  not  be  given  up  because  they  are  small* 
The  two  first  and  two  last  are  the  most  beautiful  of  the  high- 
coloured  Roses,  whilst  Pierre  Notting  is  the  more  desirable* 
Maxime  de  la  Rocheterie  is  a  fine,  full,  bomb-shaped,  dark 
Rose  and  a  good  grower.  The  high-coloured  Roses  as  a  clasa 
are  not  good  growers.  Pierre  Notting,  Maxime  de  la  Roche- 
terie, Dr.  Jamin,  and  Emp^ur  de  Maroc  are  the  best  growerB 
here  in  the  dark  line  and  they  live  on.  To  some  of  the  Roeee 
named  in  Mr.  Hinton's  schedule  I  may  address  the  well-known 
words,  **  Ave,  CtPiar  /    Morituri  te  galvtant" 

The  Roses  here  are  blooming  respectably  now,  and  I  may 
say  that  for  twenty-seven  years  I  have  not  seen  the  Roses  so 
fine.  I  dress  them  in  the  winter  with  liquid  manure  from  a 
twenty-six  cow  dairy  and  fitting  pigs. 

The  two  finest  corymb  Roses  are  Triomphe  de  Rennes  and 
Baronne  de  Maynard.  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  also  a  splendid  corymb 
Rose.  They  bloom  continuously  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  season. — ^W.  F.  Radcltffe. 


FORCING  TULIPS. 

As  the  time  is  at  hand  when  bulbs  are  procured  for  the 
ensuing  season  I  think  a  few  remarks  on  forced  Tulips  will 
not  be  inopportune.  Due  Van  Thol  with  its  various  colours  ia 
the  best  kind  for  forcing.    It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the 
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Tulips  which  fire  Been  in  Oovent  Garden  during  the  dnilest 
months  of  the  year  are  grown  in  the  pots  they  are  exhibited 
for  sale  in  ;  bat  this  is  not  so.  They  are  managed  thus  :  The 
bulbs  are  placed  thickly  together  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  placed 
tinder  cocoa-nut  fibre  until  they  are  wdl  rooted,  when  they 
are  placed  in  heat  and  close  to  the  glass.  A  temperature  of 
about  55**  to  60^  is  quite  hot  enough  ;  if  higher  they  become 
drawn.  After  the  flowers  hare  wdl  shown  their  colours  the 
plants  are  potted  into  48-size  pots.  Three  reds  and  two  whites 
are  generally  how  they  are  placed,  or  the  plants  can  be  intro- 
duced after  removal  into  baskets  or  rases.  Keep  them  close 
for  a  day  or  so  and  inure  them  to  a  cooler  atmosphere,  when 
they  will  be  fit  for  use  eit^r  for  the  consenratoiy  or  dinner- 
table  decoration.-— A  Southkbk  Gbo'VTBB. 


DUPLICATE  B08ES. 


About  election  time  last  year  a  discussion  was  originated 
by  "Wyld  Savaqe"  and  Mr.  Hinton,and  taken  part  in  by 
many,  upon  the  similarity  existing  between  the  following 
"sets  "  of  Roses  : — Mons.  Boncenne  and  Baron  de  Bonstetten, 
Eug^e  Yerdier  and  Marie  Finger,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Maurice  Bemardin  and  Exposition  de  Brie,  Louis  Peyronny 
and  Lcelia,  and  others.  Much  was  said  about  the  needlessuess 
of  having  more  than  one  of  each  *^  set "  in  a  small  collection, 
but  I  do  not^  think  anyone  said  which  was  the  best  one  of  the 
"  set "  to  have.  One  gentleman  said  which  was  the  brightest 
and  which  the  darkest,  another  spoke  of  the  difference  in  thQ 
wood,  and  a  third  referred  to  the  shape. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  Briar  plant  of  Baron  de 
Bonstetten,  which  has  never  bloomed,  I  do  not  possess  either  at 
present,  and  in  common  with  many  other  small  growers  I  can 
neither  spare  the  money  to  buy  nor  the  room  to  grow  a  lot  of 
all  these  sorts ;  but  I  want  to  know  which  is  the  best  "  all- 
rounder,"  combining  hardihood,  freedom  of  bloom,  and  shape 
of  each  family.  So  if  some  of  the  knowing  ones  will  tell  us 
we  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  It  seems  to  me  that  La  France 
and  Capitaine  Christy  come  under  the  category  of  those  Roses 
that  small  growers  need  not  have  both  of,  for  if  we  except  a 
slight  difference  in  shape  they  are  veiy  much  alike.  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps  as  exhibited  at  the  Alexandra  and  CiTstal  Palaces 
this  year  appears  to  be  rather  a  ragged,  loose  character.  Is  it 
8o  7  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  am  wrong  on  both  these  points. 
If  so,  I  hope  someone  will  tellme  so,  as  I  am  not  a  ''Hercules  " 
or  a  '*  Savage  "  but  only— A  Lovbb  ov  Rosx  Shows. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  weatheb  in  the  south  has  dining  the  first  week 
in  October  been  of  the  most  brilliant  character — qtute,  as 
many  have  remarked,  a  second  summer.  The  sunny  days 
bave  been  specially  acceptable  to  gardeners  who  have  had  to 
wage  for  many  weeks  an  inoessmt  war  against  weeds,  and 
even  then  the  weeds  too  often  conqaered.  Gardens,  which  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  keep  clean  during  the  summer, 
are  now  assuming  a  neat  appearance,  so  far  at  least  as  falling 
leaves  permit,  and  are  yet  bright  with  autumn  flowers,  frosts 
as  yet  having  done  little  or  no  damage  to  tender  plants.  The 
4ry  sunny  period  is  also  very  opportane  in  ripening  the  wood 
of  fruit  trees,  which,  owing  to  Uie  absence  of  fruit  and  pre- 
Talence  of  wet^  have  generally  made  exuberant  growUi  this 
jeai. 

»—  Wb  remind  our  readers  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  Oommittee  of  the  Royal  Horticnltuial  Society  on  Tues- 
day next)  the  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  ths  Messrs. 
Pearson  for  their  NXW  Gbapbs,  Mrs.  Pearson  and  Golden 
Queen,  will  take  place.  The  latter  Grape  we  have  seen  very 
fine  in  certain  places  this  season.  We  are  also  informed  that 
many  of  the  growers  have  signified  their  intention  of  exhibit- 
ing ooUeetioDs  of  fruit  and  also  Potatoes,  so  that  a  very  in- 
teresting meeting  may  be  anticipated. 

It  is  veiT  seldom,  writes  "A  Sotjthebn  Qeoweb," 

that  well-grown  Pelabgonittms  are  seen,  especially  in  small 
pots,  and  the  reason  is  generally  that  the  plants  are  kept  too 
dose  and  moist  at  the  roots  during  the  winter.  If  growth  is 
encouraged  during  the  dull  short  &,yB  the  plants  are  sure  to 
be  drawn,  the  wood  does  not  ripen,  and  the  result  is  very  little 
bloom.  Abundance  of  air  and  light,  and  only  enough  water 
to  keep  the  plants  from  suffering,  is  the  plan  to  adopt  until 
February.  At  that  time  they  must  be  well  watered  and  never 
afterwaxds  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  or  they  will  lose  a  great 


part  of  their  foliage.  Another  mistake  is  to  give  liquid  manure 
before  the  plants  show  buds,  which  causes  them  to  make  rank 
growth,  which  cannot  thoroughly  ripen.  If  they  are  treated 
as  above  directed  the  wood  that  is  made  in  winter  will  be  stout 
and  short- jointed,  and  the  plants  will  flower  profusely. 

AccoBDiNO  to  custom,  notifications  are  issued  that  the 

8UBPLU6  BEDDING  PLANTS  in  the  London  parks,  Kew  Gardens, 
and  Hampton  Court  will  shortly  be  distributed  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes  who  apply  for  them  through  the  clergy,  school 
managers,  and  other  representative  bodies,  who  can  obtain 
information  as  to  the  time  of  distribution  by  applying  to  the 
Superintendents  of  the  parks.  Some  of  the  applications  for 
pmits  we  are  informed  are  very  amusing,  amounting  to  large 
orders  of  Roses,  shrubs,  &c.,  the  applicants  appearing  to  be 
ignorant  that  only  such  bedding  plants  as  Geraniums  are 
£stributed. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Hobiicul- 

TX7BAL  Association  was  held  on  the  Ist  inst.  at  5,  St.  Andrew's 
Square,  Edinburgh.  The  Vice-President,  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  read  a  paper  on  the 
Theory  of  Fern  Sporep,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  diagrams. 
He  described  the  views  generally  held  on  this  subject,  and, 
after  tracing  the  development  of  spores,  concluded  by  urging 
Ihe  members  to  give  more  attention  to  this  question  than  Qiey 
had  hitherto  done,  as  it  opened  up  a  wide  field  for  fresh  and 
important  inquiry.  Mr.  Andrew  Kerr  continued  the  subject 
by  another  paper,  in  which  he  gave  his  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment and  culture  of  Ferns  in  a  very  elaborate  manner.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  stated  that  Adiantum 
gracillimum  was  a  sport  from  Adiantum  cuneatum.  This  was 
borne  out  by  the  personal  observation  of  several  of  the  mem- 
bers present.  The  following  plants  and  flowers  were  e^^ibited 
by  Mr.  L.  Dow : — ^Aralia  spinosa,  two  varieties  of  Hibiscus, 
Spiraea  Foxei,  and  Myrtus  conmiunis,  all  in  a  profusion  of 
flower  growing  out  of  doors ;  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  a  stand 
of  Violas  and  Cyclamen  europseum  album  ;  by  Mr.  A.  McKin- 
non  four  varieties  of  the  autumn  Crocus ;  by  Messrs.  Downie 
and  Laird  a  splendid  stand  of  seedling  Phloxes  of  their  own 
raising,  and  Rhododendrons  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  Princess 
Royal ;  by  Mr.  R.  Morrison  a  Fern  case  admirably  adapted  for 
raising  Ferns  from  spores. 

— *-  Thb  business  of  the  old-established  house  of  Fergus 
Fatrell  Ic  Sons,  seedsmen,  Dublin,  has  been  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Waltbb  Tait  &  Go.  of  that  city,  who  will  carry  it  on 
in  coDJiODtctiQn  with  their  own  establishment. 

—  Mb.  HABBiNa  informs  us  that  he  has  lately  seen  not 
&r  from  Peterborough  a  plant  of  Fuchsia  Riccabtoni 
trained  against  a  stone  wall  facing  the  north-east.  The  plant 
is  10  feet  in  hdght,  and  from  its  appearance  it  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  there  during  many  years.  It  appeared  to  have  had 
a  tying-in  or  nailing  once  a  year  and  the  summer  growths  left 
to  grow  out  from  tiie  wall,  and  the  sprays  of  flowers  were  very 
beautiful.  With  its  free-branching  habit  and  profusion  of 
flowers  it  is  very  useful  when  cut  flowers  are  wanted  in 
quantity,  and  it  is  in  full  bloom  from  July  to  November. 
Plenty  of  rain  seems  to  benefit  this  plant. 

A  noticeable  and  attractive  feature  in  the  Fulham 

Nurseries  just  now  is  a  batch  of  Skimmia  jafonioa.  1%« 
plants  range  from  1  to  S  feet  in  height^  and  amongst  them 
may  be  found  pyramids  2  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base :  yet  the 
];dants  vary  in  shape,  some  of  the  tallest  have  a  flat  face  to 
them,  others  of  the  dwarfest  type  are  flat.  The  whole  of  the 
plants  are  densely  covered  with  scarlet  berries  brighter  than 
they  are  often  seen.  These  plants  were  lifted  from  the  o^en 
ground  last  season,  placed  in  a  pit  until  af  t^  the  flowering 
season,  when  ^ey  were  again  placed  outside :  hence  the  result 
which  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Fancourt,  the  manager. 

-~^  Some  of  the  late  kinds  of  Potatoes  taken  up  in 
September  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterborough  have  turned 
out  verv  much  diseased  ;  Scotch  Regents,  Hundredfold  Flukey 
King  of  Potatoes,  Paterson's  Victoria,  neariy  one-half ;  while 
of  Red-skin  Flourball  and  Red  Regent  not  2  per  cent,  were 
diseased.  Myatt's  Prolific,  Ashtop  Kidney,  and  American 
Early  Rose  amongst  early  kinds  turned  out  very  prolific  ;  the 
former  two  kinds  being  quite  free  from  the  murrain,  and  the 
latter  kind  about  one  bu^el  out  of  sixty  at  digging  time  (flrst 
week  in  August)  were  found  bad,  but  in  sorting  over  a  fortnight 
later  about  10  per  cent,  were  taken  away  diseased. 

Wb  have  pleasure  in  confirming  the  azmotmcement 
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made  in  the  Standard  of  October  Ist,  that  a  gold  and  abo  a 

silver  medal  have  been  awarded  to  Hiteeiis.  BDttoh  k  Sons, 
the  Queen's  aeediimen,  Reading,  lor  their  extensiTe  mnseum  of 
seeds,  Qrasses,  models,  ix„  at  the  Paris  Interoatumal  Ezhi- 
bitioa.  VidtorB  will  doubtless  remember  this  fine  displa;  of 
horticoltaral  and  agriCDltural  prodnce  in  the  galler?  of  the 
E:^Iish  ^lienltnral  annexe,  and  it  is  Teijgroti^inK  to  find 


RABY  CASTLE.— No.  1, 
RABY  Cabtlb,  the  seat  of  the  Dnke  of  Clereland,  i*  sitnated 

in  the  Bonthem  division  of  the  cDnnty  of  Dttiham — a  cotmty 
rich  in  coal,  and  rich  also  in  historic  associationa.  There  i^ 
perhaps,  no  place  more  replete  with  all  that  is  inteiestlDg  to 
the  visitor  than  the  proud  baronial  residence  of  Rab;'.  Whether 
the  visitor  be  a  poet,  novelist,  or  artist,  and  imbued  with 


the  spirit  of  stod^,  he  will  find  much  to  awaken  hia  interest 

there. 

Rah;  Castle  stands  near  the  ancient  village  of  Staindrop, 
and  Bamard  Castle  is  also  adjacent  Staindrop  was  a  village 
of  great  repote  in  the  tinie  of  Cannte,  whilst  a  coU^  waa 
erected  there  in  1378  tj  a  licence  granted  bj  Bishop  Batfidd 
to  Balph  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  Here  in  Uie  chnicli 
ate  buried  many  members  of  this  ancient  family.  Blaindiop 
is  only  one  mile  from  Raby, 

■■  Btklndiop,  wbo  from  her  ivItiii  bowRi 

Bklata  pnnul  B*bf '4  batUed  tcHHn." 

On  approaching  from   Btaindrop  the   scenery  iR  very   Gne. 

There  are  fonr  approaches  to  the  Castle  through  the  park,  in 

which  is  some  magnificent  timber. 

The  Castle  itself  is  a  pile  of  stately  towers,  and  conveys  to 
the  visitor  a  most  impressLve  idea  of  a  great  baronial  palwx  in 
the  feudal  ages.  It  Is  sorroonded  with  a  parapet  and  em- 
bnsnred  wall,  together  with  a  deep  fosse,  in  which  Uieie  used  to 


1w  a  drawbridge  to  the  then  only  entrance  to  the  Castle.  Here, 
Bome  historians  state,  stood  Canute's  mansion,  which  he  yielded 
to  the  chorch  of  Durham.  The  bcanty  of  the  present  building 
is  due  to  John  de  Neville,  who  in  13T9  obtained  a  licence  to 
"  make  a  castle  of  hie  manor  of  Raby,  and  to  embatQe  and 
crenulate  its  towen."  Into  the  inner  area  of  the  Castle  there 
are  two  entrances,  the  most  ancient  one  beiog  from  the  west, 
which  consists  of  a  double  way,  square  towers,  and  a  portcullis 
let  down  before  each  gate  in  time  of  danger.  The  style  of 
architeotme  is  puie  Gothic,  which  is  still  retained  in  all  its 
pristJnc  character.  All  repairs  that  are  executed  are  done  in 
unison  with  that  style.  Mr.  Qrosee  says  this  Castle,  "with 
its  nearly  circular  terraces  enclosed  wilhia  a  military  wall, 
measoies  nearly  two  acres,  and  (he  immense  demesne  to 
exceed  thirty  miles  in  lei^th."  The  south  front  is  very 
beantiful,  but  the  east  front,  with  its  lofty  and  embattled 
towers,  presents  a  most  imposiiig  appearance. 

The  interior  of  the  Castle  is  eqnaJly  imposing.  The  entrance 
hall  is  very  large,  and  is  constructed  so  that  carriages  can  drive 
in — we  believe  the  only  castle  in  England  that  contains  such 
an  arrangement.  A  flight  of  steps  from  the  hall  conducts  to 
the  presence  chamber.  The  great  baronial  ball  is  very  antique 
and  of  great  extent,  being  120  feet  long  by  36  broad.    "Here 


assembled  in  the  time  of  the  Nevilles  seven  hundred  knights 
who  held  of  that  family."  Many  of  the  rooms  present  modem 
improvement,  duo  regard  having  been  paid  to  sanitary  and 
acoustic  properties.  The  Castle  abouads  in  pictures — painl~ 
ings  by  most  renowned  ancient  aud  modem  masters.  Man; 
of  them  are  portmits,  representing  personages  of  this  ancient 
family.  Statuary,  articles  of  vertu,  old  china,  ju^.,  also  abound 
there.  The  ancient  writer  Leland  in  speaking  of  this  Castle 
says,  "  Raby  is  the  largest  castel  of  loggingeis  in  all  the  north 
conntery ;  Uier  belong  three  parkee  to  Baby,  wheiecJ  two  be 
plenished  with  dere." 

The  origin  of  the  owners  of  Baby  is  of  great  antiqaity, 
and  many  of  the  members  of  the  family  have  attained 
historic  celebrity,  some  of  them  having  been  famous  as 
warriors,  whilst  others  have  ranked  high  as  eminent  politi- 
cians. Balph  Neville,  bom  at  Baby,  was  Lord  Chancellor  to 
King  Bichard  III.  This  family  assumed  the  name  of  Neville 
through  marriage  with  the  Nevilles  of  Biancepeth,  whose  1^^ 
estates  they  obtained,  the  head  of  the  family  being  raised  to 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.)  The  title,  according  to  Dugdale, 
became  extinct  with  the  sixth  earl,  who  died  in  exile.  The 
estatfis  became  confiscated,  and  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
some  citizens  of  London  in  trust  to  be  sold,  and  were  ptu- 
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chased  bf  Sir  Henry  Vuie,  nho  was  an  mnbamftdOT  to  Ecveral 
foreign  itates,  and  who  enteriaiued  Shig  Chailea  I.  twice  at 
Baby,  in  16S3  and  1639.  Baby  was  also  besieged  duiliig  I64G 
and  again  in  1616,  and  strange  to  say  the  only  account  of  this 
latter  event  is  in  the  parish  regiiter  at  Btaindiop  cbnrcb.  In 
]6S9  this  busily  receiTed  the  btle  of  Baron  Baniatd,  another 
member  receiTed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Darlington  In  1TG4,  whilst 
in  the  same  century  the  family  were  raised  to  the  dnlcedom, 
and  the  present  distinguished  nobleman  Is  the  fifth  who  baa 
Bhaied  the  title. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  village  called  Baby,  but  this  was 
removed  to  make  improvements  around  the  Castle.  The 
Bitoation  of  the  Castle  is  very  lovely  ;  ritnated  on  rising 
KTomid  it  commands  a  rich  view,  on  the  east  and  west 
bonnded  by  distant  bills,  and  on  the  Bonth  is  a  plain,  whilst 
nearer  the  boriion  are  beantifnl  plantations  raised  by  the  late  j 
Lord  Darlington.  Of  the  fonr  approaches  to  the  Castle  one  | 
ia  for  domestics,  another  leading  to  the  Darlington  road,  a  | 


third  from  Staindiop  bridge,  and  a  foorth  from  Dnrham.  Tbe 
ornamental  gronnds  about  t2ie  Castle  are  disposed  with  great 
taste,  the  lawns  and  water  scenes  being  specially  fine.  This 
park  also  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  red  and  tallow 
S.,^    _i.;-v   i_j   —   additional  charm  to  the   entire   sur- 


deer,   which  lend  ■ 
roondings. 

We  have  lingered  awhile  on  the  historical  connectiona  of 
Baby.  We  will  now  commence  to  describe  tbe  gardens,  which 
are  placed  under  tbe  care  of  the  indefatigable  superintendent 
Ut.  Westcott  There  are  few  gardeners  who  haie  not  heard 
of  theae  gardens.  About  half  a  century  ago  many  page* 
were  written  on  the  Baby  yines  which  were  grown  in  carrion 
borders,  the  entire  failure  of  this  system  being  now  thcaoi^hly 
understood.  The  glass  is  of  great  eitent,  every  departnent 
is  carried  on  effectively  and  on  fiie  most  approved  {Oinciple*. 
On  entering  the  conservatory,  which  is  alai^e  stmctnre,  SI  by 
34  feet,  we  found  the  walls  very  finely  covered  witb  dimben, 
conspicnons  amoi^st  which  were  Fuchsia  Dominiaua  and 


There  were  also  tbe  usual  concomitant  of  plants  required  for 
floral  decoration,  and  remarkably  fine  Ferns.  We  most  not 
omit  to  mention  the  magnificent  Cockscombs  wbicb  had  re- 
ceived tbe  first  prize  at  Buhop  Auckland.  Tbey  were  of  a  rit^ 
crimson  colour,  and  messoted  21  inches  over  and  II  across. 
This  is  a  strain  of  Mr.  Westcott's  own.  Near  tbe  conservatory 
was  a  very  good  example  of  subtropical  bedding,  including 
Cannas,  Wigandias,  Castor-Oil  Plants,  and  Zeas,  aU  of  which 
were  very  good.  Passing  on  we  come  to  a  space  of  ground 
which  is  enclosed  by  a  magnificent  Yen  hedge,  planted  at 
least  a  centory  ago,  and  is  about  12  feet  broad  at  the  base. 
Here  are  two  magnificent  Walnot  tiees  and  a  fine  example  of 
bedding-out,  tbe  rich  dark  shade  of  the  Yew  showing  to  ad- 
vantage the  gay  colours  of  the  flowers.  Tbe  most  fastidious  could 
not  but  find  much  here  to  admire  in  the  happy  arrangement 
of  the  colours  in  this  enclosure.  Clematis  Jackmani  is  used 
with  a  bappy  effect.  Carpet  bedding  is  also  done,  in  which 
Altemantheras  were  beautifully  coloured,  and  for  the  north 
were  quite  anrpriaiug  to  us.  Mr.  Westcott  uses  for  carpeting  a 
variety  of  Quaphalium  tomentosum,  which  is  a  fine,  feathery, 
aUvery-leaved  plant  worthy  of  extenstve  culture  for  such  work. 
It  is  not  easily  propagated  in  tbe  autumn,  the  beat  method  is 
to  take  up  old  pUut&  Adjoining  here  is  the  Boee  garden,  in 
which  dwarf  Boses  were  pegged  down  with  slanduds  above 


them.  A  fine  rose  Carnation  in  beds  named  the  Baby  OaniatioD 
was  veiy  effective.  The  glass  structures  and  kitchen  gardena 
will  be  noticed  in  a  future  issue. — B.  Cowan,  AxweU  Park. 

THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 

I  WOULD  most  heartily  Second  tbe  vote  of  thanks  which  our 
good  friend  "Wild  Savaqe"  offers  to  Mr.  Einton  for  the 
trouble  that  he  has  taken  in  producing  so  valuable  a  guide  to 
Rose-growers  as  the  list  of  the  seventy-two  best  Roses  given 
in  the  Journal  for  Septemt>er  S6th,  These  thanks  are  all  the 
more  due  that  this  trouble  has  been  taken  in  the  midst  of  what 
I  ever  consider  tbe  most  laborious  and  trying  of  all  lives,  the 
practice  of  a  doctor  in  a  country  town  ;  trouble,  too,  which 
involves,  not  the  going  through  one's  own  garden  quietly 
smoking  the  pipe  of  contentment,  but  the  consumption  of  the 
midnight  oil  aner,  it  may  be,  a  hard  day's  work,  the  tabulating 
of  a  Dumber  of  retoms,  the  deciphering  of  bad  writing,  and 
the  unravelling  of  many  a  yam.  "  Mr.  Hinton  has  deserved 
well  of  the  republic  "  of  Kose-growers. 

He  hardly  asked  me  to  give  a  return ;  but  as  I  do  not  aspii« 
to  the  honour  of  being  an  exhibitor,  to  which  class  I  imdeistood 
from  him  it  was  to  be  conSned,  I  asked  to  be  excused,  and  so 
my  thanks  are  all  the  more  due  to  him.  "  Wyld  Bataob  " 
has  pathetically  lamented  the  position  which  he  oocapiei  as 
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Ko.  71,  bat  it  is  to  xnc  not  a  little  remarkable  that  English- 
Tidaed  Boees  make  so  poor  a  figure  in  the  list  The  last  few 
years  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  these  Bent  out  by 
Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Turner,  Wm.  Paul  Sc  Son,  Cranston,  and 
others,  yet  of  those  sent  out  in  the  last  ten  years  not  one 
occupies  a  position  in  the  first  twelve.  In  the  first  twenty-four 
only  one  (Eeynolds  Hole),  for  Duke  of  Edinburgh  came  out 
in  1868.  As  far  down  as  48  there  are  only  four-^the  two 
named.  Star  of  Waltham,  and  Sir  G.  Wolseley ;  and  in  the 
whole  seyenty-two  only  nine,  adding  to  those  named  Annie 
Laxton,  BoyiJ  Standard,  Miss  Hassard,  Duke  of  Connanght, 
jmd  Bey.  J.  B.  M.  Oamm,  and  these  last  haying  only  nine, 
eight,  and  seven  votes  out  of  forty-one  voters.  Surely  the 
judgment  of  Floral  Committees  and  of  the  great  Boee  shows 
cannot  be  so  defective.  It  is  one  of  those  thii^  "no  fellow 
can  understand." 

On  what  ground  does  Mr.  Hinton  ascribe  the  honour  of 
raising  Lord  Macaulay  to  Mr.  Ward?  I  think  there  is  an 
error  here.  Is  he  right,  too,  in  saying  that  poor  Marest  was 
the  raiser  of  Souvenir  d'Elise  ?  I  always  thought  he  only 
raised  one  Bose,  which  I  grieve  to  see  nowhere  in  the  list — 
dear  wee  Comtesse  de  ChabriUant.  Times  are  altered  since 
wee  women  were  considered  as  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  type 
of  feminine  grace.  We  must  now  have  Comtcsses  and  Made- 
moiselles with  the  size  of  portly  matrons  of  the  aldermanic  type 
fed  on  turtle  and  venison.  "  Times  alter,  &c. ;"  but  at  any  rate 
love  for  the  Bose  seems  undying,  and  may  the  Bose  election  be 
helpful  to  many  of  the  real  lovers  of  the  flower. — D.,  Deal 

In  comparing  this  year's  election  with  last  I  note  that  many 
Boses  have  considerably  changed  their  position  for  better  or 
for  worse.  The  following  are  increasing  in  favour  : — Duchesse 
de  Yallombrosa  has  advanced  the  astonishing  number  of  36 

S laces  ;  Star  of  Waltham,  17 ;  Capitaine  Christy,  12  ;  Comtesse 
e  Serenye,  E.  Y.  Teas,  and  Pierre  Notting  each  11 ;  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  10 ;  Due  de  Bohan,  9 ;  Due  de  Wellington  and 
Beynolds  Hole,  7 ;  Fisher  Holmes  and  Mdlle.  T.  Levet,  6 ; 
and  Jules  Margottin,  which  was  not  included  in  last  year's 
seventy-two,  now  stands  47.  The  following  Boses  are  loong 
favour :— Edouard  Morren  has  fallen  16  places,  Mdlle.  H. 
Cointet  and  Victor  Verdier  13,  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan  11, 
Madame  Charles  Wood  10,  Dnpuy  Janudn  and  Emily  Haosbtuif 
9,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  whidi  was  placed  51  last 
year,  this  year  is  not  placed  at  all.  These  remarks  apply  only 
to  the  general  election  of  the  best  forty-eight — Cvbatk  or 

HOWDEN. 

THE  INTEBNATIONAL  FBUIT  SHOW   AT  THE 

PABIS  EXHIBITIOK. 

Thb  great  feature  of  this  Bhow  was  the  oonpetltion  between 
the  numerous  local  societies  of  France,  Austria,  Denmark, 
Brussels,  the  Netherlands,  ^c.  The  staging  for  this  portion  or 
the  Show  ran  north  and  south  the  whole  extent  of  the  Exhibition, 
which  must  have  been  half  a  mile  in  length.  Among  the  many 
societies  competing  were  those  of  Villemomble  (100  plates),  Nancy 
(1200),  Meaux  (148),  Lille  (400),  Fontenay-le-Comte,  Vendee  (260), 
Orleans  aud  Loiret  (400),  Lisieux  (Normaudy),  all  showing  very 
large  collections.  But  the  Brussels  Society  exceeded  all  in 
quantity,  as  there  were  two  thousand  plates  shown.  Besides 
these  M.  Bug&ne  Targent  exhibited  120  plates,  Madame  Claudon 
100,  and  M.  F.  Jamin  about  the  same  quantity.  These  numerous 
collections  consisted  chiefly  of  Apples  and  Pears,  although  some 
few  societies  exhibited  Grapes  and  Peaches.  But  the  chief 
Peaches  were  arranged  in  another  portion  of  the  Show. 

After  the  fine  exhibition  of  Grapes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  I  was 
not  particularly  impressed  with  any  that  were  shown  at  Paris. 
Most  of  the  Apples  and  Pears  were  good,  the  Pears  in  many  cases 
being  exceptionally  fine.  The  Apples  were  not  superior  to  many 
I  have  seen  shown  at  different  times  in  England  for  colour  and 
general  appearance.  But  there  was  a  superiority  in  size  of  many 
of  the  kitchen  Apples,  notably  Beinette  du  Canada,  Belle  Dubois 
(Gloria  Mnndi),  Calville  Blanche,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  a  few 
others.  Many  of  our  best  kinds  of  dessert  Apples  were  but 
sparsely  shown,  at  the  same  time  there  were  many  handsome  in 
appearance,  but  the  quality  of  which  it  was  of  course  impossible 
to  ascertain.  Besides  the  Apples  mentioned  above  I  saw  the 
following  very  good  :— Boyale  d'Angleterre,  Belle  Josephine, 
Beinette  de  Caux,  Beine  du  Beinettes,  Beinette  Grise  da  Canada, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling  (I  was  astonished  to  find  this  Apple  so 
nniversally  grown),  Otlville  St.  Sauveur,  Calville  Bouge,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  I  measuied  two  Alexanders  of 
M.  Targent,  each  16^  inches  in  circumference.  The  chief  Pears 
shown  for  ajmaranoe  were  Duchesse  d'Angoul§me  (everywhere), 
Benzx^  Diel,  Be«n>6  Olairgean,  Cohnar  d'Aremberg,  General  Todtle- 


ben,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  D^lices  d'Hardenpont,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  and  Belle  Angevine.  I  would  not  dispute  the  dictum 
of  Dr.  Hogg  as  to  this  Pear  being  synonymous  with  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain,  but  as  shown  it  was  browner  in  appearance  than 
those  grown  in  England.  The  Grosse  Calebasse  was  veiy  large 
indeed.  The  colour  of  the  Austrian  Apples  was  veiy  striking, 
they  outdid  for  artificiality  of  appearance  a  wonderful  collection 
of  modelled  Apples,  Plums,  and  Pears  exhibited  by  M.  Gamier 
Valletti  Fraii9oi8  of  Turin. 

Another  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  Show  might  be  followed 
with  great  advantage  by  many  other  societies.  The  Horticnltuxal 
Society  of  Clermont  had  portioned  off  a  few  sorts  from  their  ool- 
leotion,  and  put  up  a  notice  saying  that  these  sorts  were  not 
worth  growing.  I  fouud  one  sort  that  I  had  noted  among  them, 
and  immediately  erased  it  from  my  note  bo<^.  At  every  show 
people  are  to  be  found  jottins  down  the  names  of  different  to|(> 
ductions  without  any  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  exhibit. 
If  we  could  ascertain  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  sorts  by  visiting 
shows  I  think  it  would  be  of  equal  benefit. 

The  other  portion  of  the  Show  was  held  in  two  lon^  buildings 
between  the  Exhibition  proper  and  the  Trocad^ro,  adjoining  the 
Seine.  In  the  chief  building  the  first  thing  that  struck  the  eye 
was  the  marvellous  collection  of  Potatoes  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  and  Mr.  W.  Porter.  In  comparison  with  the  exhibits 
of  French  growers  they  were  as  giants  to  dwarfs,  and  the  admica- 
tion  of  the  French  public  was  unbounded.  There  were  collec- 
tions of  12,  25,  and  unlimited.  In  the  collections  of  12  and  25 
Mr.  Porter  fairly  rivalled  his  great  competitor,  but  was  beaten  in 
the  collection,  as  he  showed  but  62  sorts  against  115  to  Messrs. 
Carter.  In  Mr.  Porter's  12  were  International,  Blanchard.  Bresee's 
Prolific,  Climax,  Snowflake,  Brownell's  Beauty,  Improved  Ashton 
Fluke,  Napoleon,  Radstock  Beauty,  Early  King,  Porter's  Excel- 
sior, and  Cfrimson  Walnut  Leaf.  Li  Messrs.  Carter's  twelve  were 
Brownell's  Beauty,  Ice  Cream,  Crystal  PaUu^  Gem,  Idao,  Inter- 
national Kidney,  Emerson's  Advance,  Superior,  Schoolmaster, 
Early  Oneida,  Snowflake,  Grampian,  and  Waterloo  Kidney.  The 
larger  collections  contained  these  and  the  other  chief  Potatoes  in 
cultivation.  The  best  show  of  Potatoes  by  a  French  cultivator 
was  that  exhibited  by  M.  Vilmorin,  who  had  an  even  collection  of 
272  sorts.  There  were  many  large  collections  of  fruits,  notably 
M.  Lerov's  380  plates  of  Apples.  M.^Croux'8  collection  of  Peaches, 
M.  J.  Mu'gottin's  collection  oi  Giapes  in  pots,  M.  Ouidin's  col- 
lection of  700  sorts  of  Apples,  chiefly  cider  fruit ;  some  wonderful 
Strawberries  fruiting  four  times  a  year,  and  many  other  objects 
of  interest,  which  wonld  require  the  whole  fortnight  the  Show  is 
open  even  to  superficially  study. — ^Lswis  A.  Killick,  Lcmgley^ 
Maidttome,  

B06ES  FOR  THE  HILUON. 

Thb  minifln  are  growers  of  Boses  not  for  exhibition,  but  be- 
canse  the  Bose  of  lul  flowers  is  the  most  ornamental,  sweetest 
scented,  and  most  pleasing  for  bouquets.  The  election  of 
Boses  reooirded  in  your  number,  September  26th,  is  an  electiaa 
by  exhibitors.  Many  Boses  wluich  ought  to  be  in  every  garden 
are  omitted  as,  I  suppose,  not  deserving  a  place  at  an  exhibi- 
tion ;  such  as  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Baron  Provost,  (}^^ral 
Jacqueminot,  G6uit  des  Batailles,  &c.  I  would  suggest  an  elec- 
tion of  Boses  most  suitable  for  the  garden  of  the  million. 
1,  The  freest  bloomers  ;  2,  Hardiest  ;  3,  Best  for  bouquets. 
Such  an  election  I  am  sure  would  be  of  use  to  the  readers  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener.— -OiSE  OF  THE  MILLION, 

OTBAWBERRY  GROWING  AT  8ARI8BURY,  HANTa 

At  Sarisbuiy  in  the  parish  of  Titchfield,  Hants,  about  mid- 
way between  Southampton  and  'Portsmouth,  where  there  is  a 
fine  and  extensive  village  green  much  resorted  to  by  crickete.rB  of 
the  locality,  the  culture  of  Strawberries  for  market  is  carried  on 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  on  land  which  at  first  sight  would 
hardly  be  deemed  good  enough  for  the  most  moderate  feeding 
garden  crop  ;  and  as  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  Straw- 
berry is  a  gross  feeder  and  requires  a  fat  loamy  soil,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  broken -up  heath  land,  which  a  short  time  pre- 
viously was  growing  scarcely  anything  but  furse  and  heatiber, 
covered  with  strong  and  healthy-looking  Strawberry  plants, 
my  visit  having  been  made  after  the  crop  of  fruit  was  gathered. 
I  was  informed  that  in  this  locality  almost  the  eariiest  Straw- 
berries which  reach  Covent  Garden  are  grown,  and  that  during 
the  past  season  upwards  of  800  tons  of  that  fruit  were  sent 
from  the  district  (which  hardly  exceeds  a  square  mile)  to 
Covent  Garden,  Manchester,  and  other  markets. 

The  adaptabihty  of  the  soil  to  the  growth  of  the  Stmwbeny 
seems  to  have  been  a  surprise  even  to  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
only  within  a  very  few  years  that  such  an  important  cnlture 
has  been  so  largely  developed.  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
file  agent  of  the  principal  owner  of  land  in  the  village,  being 
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dissatisfied  with  the  farming  of  a  piece  of  heath  land,  which 
has  a  considerable  dope  towards  the  north-east,  resolved  to  let 
it  oat  to  cottagers  at  moderate  rents  in  allotments.  The  soil 
of  this  piece,  and  of  the  district  generally  where  the  best  fruit 
is  produced,  consists  of  a  sandy  peat  mixed  largely  with  small 
flint  stones  varying  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  a  hen's  eggy  and 
contains  veiy  little  loam.  The  subsoil  is  sand  and  gravel,  but 
as  biick  earth  is  obtained  in  the  locality  it  is  probable  it  under- 
lies the  gravel  at  no  great  depth.  The  sur&ce  in  many  places 
is  almost  white  with  flints,  and  a  more  uninviting  material  for 
gardening  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  seems  that  an  intelli- 
gent cottager,  having  noticed  that  Strawberries  prospered  in  a 
market  guden  in  the  locality,  tried  the  experiment  on  a  small 
scale  on  his  allotment.  Success  attending  the  experiment  he 
extended  it,  his  neighbours  watched  and  followed  suit,  and  the 
Strawbeny  fever  quickly  became  infectious.  At  the  present 
time  nearly  the  whole  field,  probably  containing  16  acres,  is 
devoted  to  Strawberries,  and  most  of  the  available  land  with 
nearly  every  nook  and  comer  in  the  village  from  a  rod  upwards 
18  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  that  fruit  Gooseberries, 
Cuirants,  Cherries,  Apples,  and  Pears  are  also  grown  to  a  small 
extent^  and  in  some  instances  with  tolerable  success ;  but  a 
first  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  that  these  fruits,  except  perhaps 
the  CheTrjj  are  more  at  home  in  Kent  and  elsewhere  than  at 
Salisbury. 

The  course  of  Strawberry  culture  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
As  early  as  possible  in  the  season  strong  runners  from  fruiting 
plants  are  laid  in,  and  about  the  last  week  in  August  or  earl^ 
in  September,  being  then  well  rooted,  they  are  transplanted  in 
TOWS  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  apart,  and  about  18  inches 
in  the  rows ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  plants  are  put  in 
about  2  feet  3  inches  apart  all  ways,  each  plan  having  its  ad- 
herents and  appearing  equally  successful  in  its  results.  Early 
planting  is  not  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  difficulties  and 
expense  attending  the  artificial  watering  of  the  plants,  but  the 
work  is  deferred  until  the  weather  is  somewhat  cool,  and  in 
order  that  the  newly-put-out  plants  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
autumn  rains.  My  iiif  ormant,  an  intelligent  cottager,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  adopt  extensive  culture  of  the  Strawberry, 
stated  that  not  only  at  planting  time  but  afterwards  those 
Strawberries  on  ground  which  contained  the  most  flints  did  the 
best,  the  stones  helping  to  check  evaporation,  to  keep  the 
ground  cool  and  at  an  equable  temperature,  and  the  plants 
firm  in  the  ground.  The  suggestion  seemed  an  intelligible  one, 
and  leads  ahnost  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mulching  of  stones 
would  often  be  beneficial  to  other  crops  and  plants  as  well  as 
Strawberries,  and  recalled  to  my  mind  instances  where  Koses, 
climbers  and  trees,  prospered  with  the  material  portion  of  their 
roots  beneath  a  paved  surface.  On  stronger  and  loamy  land 
free  from  fiints  I  was  told  that  the  crop  of  Strawberries  was 
not  profitable.  -As  the  plants  at  Sarisbury  are  put  in  late  the 
produce  of  fruit  the  next  year  is  small,  and  that  of  the  third 
year  is  considered  the  largest  and  best.  The  same  plants  are 
usually  retained  for  four  or  five  years,  but  sometimes  until 
the  seventh ;  the  ground  is  then  dag  over,  manured,  and  re- 
planted with  Strawberries  again. 

The  sorts  grown  are  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Alice  Maud. 
British  Queen  and  Blton  Pine  are  also  partially  cultivated,  but 
Beither  so  profitably  as  the  two  first,  although  the  Queen  ap- 
pears to  snooeed  on  the  soil.  Elton  Pine  is,  however,  being 
abandoned  in  t0to,  as  the  success  of  the  Sarisbuiy  growers  is 
agood  deal  owing  to  the  precocity  of  the  crop.  Strawberries 
from  Sarisbury  getting  into  Covent  Chirden  a  flew  days  after 
those  from  Cornwall,  and  preceding  the  Kentish  by  nearly  a 
fortnight. 

It  is  said  that  a  good  crop  has  produced  as  much  as  £150  per 
acre,  the  cost  of  labour,  marketing,  manure,  and  other  ex- 
p^oses  amountiiig  to  about  £&0  an  acre  per  ^^^nnm-  Mulching 
witii  dry  littery  manure  is  rssotted  to  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins 
to  swell,  and  after  the  crop  is  gathered  the  plants  are  lig^Uy 
forked  between.  Stable  manure  is  c^Maained  from  Southampton 
and  Portsmouth  by  the  river  Hamble,  which  is  navigable  to 
the  lower  part  of  me  village,  but  as  the  rise  is  considerable  the 
cost  of  haulage  is  proportionally  large.  I  fear,  however,  that 
without  a  liberal  supply  of  this  in  hot  dry  seasons,  such  as 
those  of  1868  and  1870,  Strawberries  on  Sarisbury  land  would 
be  a  failure. 

The  village  is  dry  and  elevated,  and  from  it  views  may  be 
obtained  en  the  one  side  of  St.  Cross  at  Winchester,  and  on 
the  other  ot  Southampton  Water  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
Oak,  Laurel,  Cherry,  Rhododendron,  and  Fuchsia  Riccartoni 
seem  to  fiourish  in  the  locality,  and  since  the  cultivation  of  be 


Strawberry  has  become  general  the  price  of  land  has  increased 
largely,  and  for  the  same  land  a  rental  of  £4  instead  of  £1  per 
acre  may  now  be  obtained.  It  is  rarely  that  a  new  industry 
is  so  rapidly  developed,  and  it  is  not  often  in  this  country  that 
the  agricultural  wheels  can  be  so  easily  turned  into  horticultural 
ruts,  and  in  these  days  of  unprofitable  fanning  a  further  ex- 
tension of  fruit  farming  to  such  crops  as  the  Strawberry  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  community  ;  and  as  neither  the  sunny 
south  nor  our  transatlantic  brethren  are  likely  to  be  compe- 
titors in  this  branch  of  fruit  culture,  at  all  events  until  veritable 
travelling  Strawberries  are  produced,  Sarisbury  may  probably 
look  forward  to  a  prosperous  future.  As  English  tastes  are  now^ 
our  Strawberries  are  not  likely  to  be  displaced  by  the  Bordeaux 
Fraises  des  Quatre  Saisons,  which,  on  account  of  their  better 
travelling  qualities  and  the  admirable  maimer  in  which  ihey 
are  packed,  are  the  only  foreign  Strawberries  likely  to  get  into 
our  markets. — T.  Laxton,  Bedford, 


HARDY  PERENNIALS  FLOWERING  AT 
LONGLEAT  m  September. 


Achillea  Ageratum 

A.  aarea 

A.  ftUpendnUna 

Jl  Miii^oUum  rotea 

A.  Ptarmica  plena 

Aconitnm  aatumnale 

ALrtortSmeria  psitttcina 

Aachma  capengis 

Aitalioa 

Anemone  Honorine  Jobert 

A.  japonlca 

A.  japonica  hybrida 

Armeria  alpiiu  grandlflora 

Aster  Amellui 

A.  horisontalis 

A.  longifoUns  formosns 

A.  Novsft-Anglin  rabia 

A.  patens 

A.penda]ns 

A.  polcbellus 

A.  rosmarfnifolios 
Oalendxinia  nmbeUata 
Campanula  carpatica 
G.  PortenachlagJBna 
C.  pnmila 

Cattia  marylandlca 

Gentnuitbus  angrHiifoIiaa 

C.  roieiif 

Gentrocarpha  grandlflora 

Ofaelone  obliqna 

Gbryioooma  linovyrii 

ClMOKtis  intagrifoUa 

C.  tubuloea 

Colchicom  antnmnale  albnm 

G.  antnmnale  album  plenom 

G.  antomnala  plenum 

G.  antnmnale  etriatnm 

C.  antnmnale  varlegattim 

G.  byEantinom 

G.  ipedoeom 

Goraopeis  lanoeolata 

G.  prcecoz 

Crucianella  stylosa 

CyeBanthos  lobata 

Cydamen  eoroperam 

Sodium  Manescavi 

Eryngium  amethystinmn 

E.  Bonigati 

B.  lalcatam 

B.  tricospldatnm 
Eucomis  punctata 
Eupatorinm  purpurenm] 
Galllardla  amblyodon 
G.  Snndiflora 
Oolatella  cana 
6.  hysBopifolia 
Gesanium  striatnm 
G«um  coodnenm 
G.  coocineum  plenum 
Heliantbofl  multfflorag 
H.  multifioms  plenus 
Hieracinm  amantiacom 
fiypozii  TlUofla 
Inula  squarrosa 


Idlium  spedosum 

L.  specioeum  albnm 

L.  tfgrlnum  Fortnni 

Linum  flavum 

lithospermum  proetratom 

Lobelia  cardlnalis 

L.  syphiUtlca 

L.qrphillUcaalba 

L.  syphiUtica  Fabrii 

Lychnis  chalcedonlca 

LychlB  chalcedonlca  plena 

L.  respertina  alba  plena 

Malva  lateritla 

Idmnlus  moBchatnfl  Hairiionf 

Komucda  dldyma 

M.  fistulosa 

M.  mollie 

M.  puipnrea 

Hyosotis  palustris  aempsrilorena 

Nepeta  ooerulea 

N.  maciantha 

Octinomorie  hriianthoides 

GSnothera  Fraswi 

QB.  macrocarpa 

OS.  rlparia 

(KspiBGioea 

CS.  tarazadf olia 

CE.  Youngl 

CEthlouema  saTatfle 

Faparer  nndleanle 

Patrinia  BcaMonBloUa 

Pentatemon  beterophyUa 

P.  in  variety 

Phlox  in  yaziety 

Pfaygelins  rapfwria 

matyoodon  gxandillonim 

Plumbego  LarpentoB 

Polygonum  Bxunoni 

P.  Bieboldii 

P.  TiTlpanraii 

PotentiUa  Hopwoodiaaa 

pyrethrum  in  variety 

Baugulflorba  media 

Bcabtosa  Mutxalis 

Scutellaria  maarantba 

Sedum  qyectabUe 

S.  spectabile  albnm 

Solidago  eUiptiea 

B.  mulUflom 

8.  refleza 

B.  squamata 

Bpiraea  Filipendnla  plena 

Btevia  caneeeena 

6.Mexicana 

Bylphium  tiifoliatnm 

Tradescantla  virglnica  In  twr. 

Tritoma  giandls 

T.  Uvaria  glaucceoena 

Tritonia  aurea 

Tunica  Sazltiaga 

Verbena  venoea 

Veronica  vliginiea 

Viola  in  variety 

Zephyianthns  Candida 


THE   WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

Canon  Hole's  position  as  an  exhilntor  of  Roses  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comment  from  me,  but  your  correspondent^ 
"Wyld  Savage,"  having  relegated  him  to  the  third  rank 
among  exhibitors,  and  also  stated  that  "  It  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  Messrs.  Baker  and  Jowltt  are  first  and  second  at  any 
show,"  I  may  state  a  few  facts  bearing  on  the  matter,  I 
believe  Mr.  Hole  and  Mr.  Jowitt  have  competed  together  at 
only  four  shows  within  the  last  three  years — viz.,  Nottingham 
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in  1876,  when  Mr.  Hole  was  facile  prineeptj  winning  £26  in 
prizes ;  St.  James's  HaU,  1877,  when  Messis.  Jowitt's,  Baker's, 
and  Hole's  Roses  were  so  nearly  equal  as  to  cause  the  remark, 
"  The  Judges  cannot  make  much  of  a  mistake  whichever  they 
put  first ;"  the  National  Society's  London  Show  this  year,  held 
at  ih^  Crystal  Palace,  when  Mr.  Hole  was  put  third  to  Mr 
Jowitt's  second ;  and  the  National  Society's  Provincial  Show, 
held  at  Manchester  a  week  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Hole  turned 
the  tables,  winning  the  premier  amateur  prize,  Mr.  Jowitt 
being  second  :  so  &at  as  far  as  those  two  are  concerned  it  is 
game  and  game,  and  who  shall  name  the  winner  of  the  rubber  7 
As  a  rule  the  Caunton  Roses  are  not  on  until  Mr.  Baker's 
are  over,  and  the  London  shows  of  late  years  have  been  held 
too  early  for  the  Nottingham  "maidens,"  but  I  can  testify  to 
their  success  when  pitted  against  not  merely  amateurs,  but 
such  nurserymen  as  Cranston  of  Hereford,  Meiryweatiier  of 
Southwell,  and  Frettingham  of  Beeston.  Possibly  <'Wtld 
Sayaob  "  may  not  have  attended  the  Nottingham  Shows  of 
1875  and  1876.  Had  he  been  there  he  would  have  seen  as 
strong  competition  as  at  any  of  the  shows  he  names,  wiUi  the 
exception  of  the  National  and  Crystal  Palace  Shows ;  and 
being  called  on  to  judge  at  both  Nottihgham  and  the  National, 
I  can  say  that  the  blooms  staged  at  Nottingham  were  equal, 
and  in  some  of  the  smaller  ^classes  superior,  to  those  exhibited 
in  London.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  disparage  the 
Roses  of  my  good  friends  Messrs.  Baker  and  Jowitt,  but  I  feel 
confident  that  when  Caunton  is  in  bloom  Mr.  Hole  can  hold 
his  own  with  either  or  both  of  "  Wyld  Savage's  "  "  giants." 
— Fenman. 

PSYLLIODES   CHRYSOCEPHALA— A  NEW  ENEMY 

OF  THE  TURNIP. 

Ik  the  October  number  of  the  "  Entomologist,"  Mr.  E.  0. 
Ormerod  publishes  his  observations  upon  the  above  species, 
<:onceming  which  he  says — "  About  March  18th  of  the  present 
year,  whilst  examining  a  bed  of  white  Turnips  running  up 
into  flowering  stems  in  my  garden  near  Isleworth,  I  noticed 
that  many  of  the  shoots  were  channelled  internally  by  small 
^rubs.  In  some  cases  these  galleries  appeared  only  just  begun, 
and  were  still  only  horizontal  piercings  of  distances  along 
the  stem,  with  the  larva  occupying  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  tunnel,  but  more  frequently,  judging  by  the  discolora- 
tion and  the  progress  of  the  injuiy,  the  work  had  been  com- 
menced some  time  before  at  the  ground  level,  and  had  been 
carried  thence  some  inches  up  the  stem,  occasionally  diverging 
into  the  petiole  of  the  leaf,  and  later  on  the  larval  workings 
were  to  be  found  both  in  the  centre  and  beneath  the  rind  of 
the  bulb  itself.  The  bed  of  Turnips,  as  well  as  some  others  in 
the  neighbourhood,  proved  greatly  infested.  Of  thirteen  plants 
brought  in  for  examination  only  one  proved  free  from  attack, 
but  the  larve  were  not  numerous  in  each  plant ;  sometimes  as 
many  as  three  or  four  were  to  be  found  at  distances  along  the 
galleries,  sometimes  only  a  single  specimen  was  discoverable. 
The  injury  being  new  to  me  I  isolated  some  plants  with  the 
larvae,  which  developed  about  the  beginning  of  June  into  the 
well-known  beetle  Psylliodes  chrysocephala,  distinguishable 
from  ito  near  allies  the  Turnip  beetles  technically  by  peca- 
liarity  of  the  antennae  and  posterior  tarsi,  and  to  general  obser- 
yation  by  the  rather  larger  size,  robust  form,  and  even  greater 
saltating  powers."  Mr.  Ormerod  then  minutely  describes  the 
larva  and  pupa,  concluding  with  the  statement  that,  though 
this  enemy  is  not  one  likely  to  prove  markedly  injurious,  it 
should  be  promptly  extirpated  where  noticed  by  burning  in- 
fested bulbs  or  opening-np  the  ground  to  insectivorous  birds. 


MIXED  PLANTING  OF  FLOWER  BEDS. 

Bom  of  the  prettiest  and  most  chaste  arrangements  in  the 
planting  of  flower  beds  are  to  be  found  in  those  planted  with 
two  or  more  kinds  of  plants  in  mixture.  In  those  gardens 
where  there  is  not  much  space  at  command  for  securing 
variety  year  after  year,  and  more  especially  in  gardens  where 
-the  working  staff  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wante  of  the  place, 
the  practice  of  employing  mixtures  in  planting  the  flower 
garden  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance,  but  even  in  the 
most  pretentious  gardens  a  few  beds  or  borders  in  mixture 
lend  an  added  attraction. 

There  are  some  recognised  styles  of  planting — ^such,  which 
have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  as  mixing  Geranium  Mangles' 
Variegated  with  Verbena  Purple  King,  and  Polemonium  caem- 
leum  variegatum  with  blue  Lobelia.    One  of  the  most  telling 


beds  I  have  seen  this  season  was  a  mixture  of  Geranium  Flower 
of  Spring  and  Viola  The  Tory.  The  deep  purple  of  the  Viola 
and  ^e  flower  of  the  Geranium  told  wondeifullv,  the  white  of 
the  foliage  giving  a  most  chaste  appearance  to  the  whole  bed ; 
but  it  is  in  light  mixture  that  the  happiest  effecto  are  produced.  A 
narrow  border  I  saw  a  few  weeks  ago  planted  with  Lobelia  Lady 
Macdonald,  a  variety  very  similar  to  Paztoni,  and  a  very  few 
plante  of  the  old  Verbena  melindres  splendens  dotted  amongst 
them,  made  a  very  happy  effect.  Two  large  beds,  which  have 
attracted  great  attention,  from  lady  visitors  especially,  we  have 
this  season  planted  with  a  mixture  of  Geranium  Flower  of 
Spring  and  koniga  variegata  in  mixture.  A  narrow  band  of 
Perilla  nankinensis  divides  these  from  an  edging  of  Geranium 
Mangles'  Variegated.  Masses  of  scarlet  Geraniums  or  yellow 
Calceolarias  attract  no  attention  compared  with  these  beds. 
AnoUier  simple  mixture,  which  has  given  great  satisfaction 
this  year,  is  uxe  front  portion  of  two  broad  borders,  and  planted 
as  follows  : — The  edging  line  of  Dactylis  ele^antisaima  alter- 
nately with  Viola  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  a  line  of  Festuca 
glauca,  then  two  lines  of  the  Dactylis  mixed  with  Verbena 
pulchella,  then  another  line  of  the  Festuca,  and  a  line  of 
Dactylis  alternately  with  Viola  Alpha.  The  material  in  this 
case  is  of  the  commonest,  and  the  efiEect  excellent. 

Very  effective  single  rows  may  be  formed  of  yellow,  purple, 
and  white  Violas,  of  pink,  scarlet,  and  variegated  Geraniums, 
and  of  Perilla,  Calceolaria  (yellow),  and  Cineraria  maritima. 
Such  rows  are  especially  suitable  for  small  places  where  a  few 
plants  of  a  kind  may  be  turned  thus  to  the  best  advantage 
without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  effect  of  the  whole.  As 
arrangemente  for  next  season's  planting  should  either  have 
been  made  or  in  progress,  these  hints  on  a  simple  and  effective 
mode  of  planting  beds  and  borders  may  be  of  use.  One  of  th« 
most  prominent  beds  in  the  flower  garden  here  will  next  season 
be  planted  with  Geranium  Flower  of  Spring  and  Viola  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  (veiy  light  blue)  in  the  main  block. — R.  P. 
Bbothebston,  TyninffHame. 

[We  have  seen  such  mixtures  as  those  described,  and  they 
were  very  beautiful  and  much  admired. — £d&] 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

XITCHIN  OABOBV. 

Lettucet  for  Early  Spring, —V^]zxLt  out  at  once  Lettuces  from  the 
August  sowings.  If  the  soil  be  light  it  must  be  made  firm  by 
trei^ing.  A  south  border  should  be  chosen,  or  failing  that  an  east 
border  or  a  warm  situation,  planting  in  rows  a  foot  apart  and  the 
plants  6  inches  asunder,  witn  a  view  to  every  other  plant  in  the 
rows  being  cut  for  very  early  use.  South  borders  are  of  such 
value  for  early  produce  that  large  extents  cannot  be  set  apart  for 
pcurticnlar  crops.  We  th«efote  plant  the  Lettuces  where  we 
shall  presently  sow  early  Peas  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  havine  a  row 
of  Caobage  liSttnce  on  each  side  of  the  rows  of  Peas  and  1  foot 
from  them,  with  a  row  of  the  Cos  varieties  in  the  centre — ft.e.,  two 
rows  of  Cabbage  and  one  row  of  Cos  between  each  two  rows  of 
Peas.  The  small  pbuits  of  the  Cos  varieties  of  Lettuce  left  after 
planting  out  should  be  pricked-ont  in  a  bed  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
and  they  will  be  serviceable  for  spring  planting.  We  plant  at 
this  time  Lettuces  from  the  August  sowings  in  frames.  Cos  at 
1  foot  distance  apart,  Bath  Sngarloaf  being  preferred,  and  between 
each  row  Commodore  Nntt,  Early  Paris  Market,  or  All  the  Year 
Round  Cabbage  varieties ;  the  Cabbage  Lettuces  being  cut  when 
voung  do  not  interfere  witii  the  Cos  varieties.  These  come  in 
before  those  in  the  open  ground,  it  hardly  being  possible  to  have 
too  much  early  salaoing.  Accommodation  must  be  at  once  pro- 
vided for  Lettuces  and  ^dives,  which  are  to  be  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  to  continue  the  succession  when  the  supply  from  the 
open  gpround  is  over.  Allow  no  opportunitv  to  pass  without  giving 
attention  to  earthing-up  Celery  requiring  it. 

Complete  the  pricking-o£f  of  Cauliflowers  in  frames  or  under 
handligbts,  it  being  important  that  in  tiie  case  of  both  these  and 
Lettuces  that  they  have  full  exposure,  the  li^ts  only  being  em- 
ployed in  case  of  very  heavy  rains  (Uien  tilted)  and  in  case  of 
frost.  Those  whose  frame  space  is  limited  should  prick-oif  a 
ffood  breadth  of  Cauliflower  in  a  border  18  to  24  inches  wide  in 
front  of  a  south  wall,  and  they  frequently  winter  as  well  as  those 
in  frames.  Pay  strict  attention  to  Cauliflowers  which  are  fit  for 
use  in  taking  them  up  in  case  of  frost  and  laying  them  in  pits  or 
sheds,  when  the  heads  will  remain  in  condition  for  some  time. 

HARDT  FRUIT  GARDSN. 

Filberts  and  Nuts  should  be  gathered,  spreading  them  very 
thinly  upon  shelves  in  an  airy  room,  but  not  removing  the  husks,  as 
for  a  time  the  nuts  are  placed  upon  the  table  in  their  natural  cover- 
ing. Push  forward  the  making  of  fruit  borders,  having  all  in 
readiness  so  that  there  may  not  oe  any  delay  in  planting  so  soon 
as  the  trees  come  to  hand.  An  early  choice  of  trees  at  the  nur- 
series is  important,  and  of  equal  importance  is  it  to  have  the  trees 
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caref nllj  taken  up  with  the  loss  of  as  few  roots  as  possible,  neither 
should  they  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  so  as  to  become  dry. 
In  the  selection  of  trees  for  walls  choose  young  trees,  not  those 
that  have  been  repeatedly  headed  back,  for  though  the]r  may  haye 
stronger  and  more  shoots  than  two-year-old  trees,  their  roots  are 
Tery  much  more  extended  and  oomparativelv  devoid  of  fibres. 
The  fan  shape  is  the  best,  it  being  important  the  shoots  be  mode- 
rately strong  and  equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  strength,  for  if  the  shoots 
on  one  side  of  the  tree  be  stronger  than  the  other  it  is  hardly 
practicable  to  secure  well-balanced  form  in  the  specimen ;  they 
must  also  be  clean  and  well  ripened.  If  the  wood  be  sappy  and 
green  and  has  the  least  trace  of  mildew,  gum,  or  canker,  pass  such 
trees  by  ;  they  are  dear  at  any  price.  A  fan-trained  tree  should 
have  five  shoots,  more  not  being  objectionable  provided  they  are 
not  the  result  of  frequent  headings  and  are  evenly  balanced. 

Stlectum  of  FruUifor  Fartotu  AtpecU. — South  walls  are  suitable 
for  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  and  a  tree  or  two  of  Cherries 
and  Plums  which  it  is  desired  to  have  early.  Of  Apricots,  Oullins 
Early,  Peach,  New  Large  Early,  Eaisha,  fiemskerk,  St.  Ambroise, 
2(oor  Park,  and  Belle  de  Toulouse  are  good ;  Breda,  Shipley's, 
and  Royal  having  firmer  flesh  are  only  desirable  for  preserving, 
not  being  searly  so  rich  as  the  others.  Peaches. — Early  Beatrice, 
Hale's  Early,  Dr.  Hogg,  Earl^  York,  Grosse  Hignonne,  Royal 
George,  Noblesse.  Yio^tte  H&tive,  Raemackers  (a  form  of  No- 
blesse, later  and  nigher-ooloured),  Barrington,  Walburton  Admir- 
able, Lord  Palmerston,  and  Radclyfie  form  a  good  succession. 
Nectarines. —  Lord  Napier.  Rivers'  Orange,  Stanwick  Elruge, 
Elruge,  Yiolette  H&tive,  Rivers'  White,  Hardwicke,  and  Alb^ 
Yictor.  Three  Plums  for  a  south  wall  are  July  Green  Gage,  De 
Montford,  and  Green  Gage.  Three  Cherries. — ^Early  Jaboulay, 
Black  Tartarian,  and  May  Duke.  If  greater  variety  is  wanted 
Early  Red  Bigarreau.  Governor  Wood,  and  Elton  may  be  added. 
Half  a  dozen  l^ears  lor  a  similar  position  are  Bummer  Doyenn^ 
(Doyenne  d'Et^),  Beurr6  de  rAssomption,  Jargonelle,  Clapp's 
Pavourite,  Souvenir  du  Congr^,  and  Beurr^  d'Amanlis.  Pears 
are  much  finer  in  appearance  when  grown  against  a  south  wall : 
but  as  a  rule  they  should  be  gathered  so  soon  as  indications  of 
ripening  commence^  as  they  ar^  often  mealy  if  left  upon  the  trees 
until  fuly  ripe.  Figs  do  well  against  a  south  wall :  Brown  Turkey, 
White  Marseilles,  and  Brunswick  are  the  best.  East  walls  answer 
admirably  for  Plums  :  Denniston's  Superb,  Ruling's  Superb,  Jef- 
ferson, Kirke's,  Transparent  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Plirple 
Gage,  Blue  Imp^ratrice,  Ickworth  Imp<iratrice,  Reine  CJande  de 
Bavay,  Guthrie's  Late  Green,  and  late  Rivers  are  all  good  dessert 
kinds.  Culinary  Plums — ^Early  Rivers,  Early  Orleans,  Orleans, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Englebert,  Yictoria,  Pond's  Seedling, 
White  Magnum  feonum,  and  Belle  de  Septembre.  East  walls 
answer  well  for  Cherries :  good  sorts  are  Belle  d'Orleans,  Werder's 
Early  Black,  Frogmore  Early,  Black  Eagle,  Reine  Hortense,  Mary, 
Late  Duke,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and  Buttner's  Yellow.  The  Plums 
and  Cherries  named  for  a  south  wall  answer  well  for  an  east  aspect. 
West  walls  suit  Pears — ^White  Doyenne,  Beurr^  Superfin.  Marie 
Louise  d'UccIe,  Dnrandeau,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Conseiller  de 
Cour,  Marie  Louise,  Thompson's,  Beurr^  Diel,  Yan  Mons  L^n  le 
Clerc,  Passe  Colmar,  Beuir^  Bachelier,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Glou 
Mor9eau,  Knight's  Monareh,  Winter  Nelis.  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Beurrd  Sterckmans,  Beurr^  ^^'^'"^^  ^®  VIva  Meuris,  Bergamotte 
Esperen,  Passe  Crassane,  Yan  de  Weyer  Bates  and  Basiner.  North 
walls  are  suitable  for  the  Morello  Cherrjr,  which  should  be  the 
principal  tree  employed :  but  other  Cherries  succeed — viz..  Early 
Red  Bigarreau,  May  Duke,  Governor  Wood,  and  Elton.  Pears. — 
Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chr§tien,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Beurrd  DieL  Plums.— Yictoria,  Jefferson,  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Blue  Perdrigon.  North  walls  are  available  for  Red 
and  White  Currants. 

Distances  for  Plantina  Wall  7W«J.— The  distances  at  which  wall 
trees  should  be  planted  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  wall  and 
upon  what  stock  the  trees  are.  Pears  against  a  12-feet  wall 
should  be  planted  24  feet  apart,  a  10-feet  80  feet,  or  a  yard  less 
of  lateral  extension  for  every  foot  decrease  in  height  of  wall ; 
Apricots  21  feet  apart  upon  a  12-feet  wall  and  24  feet  upon  a 
wall  10  feet  high.  Plums  and  Cherries  the  same  as  Apricots. 
Peaches  and  iMectarines  20  feet  upon  a  12-feet  wall,  and  24  feet 
apart  upon  a  10-feet  wall.  Figs  should  be  planted  18  feet 
apart  upon  a  12-feet  wall,  and  21  feet  apart  upon  a  10-feet 
wall.  Apples  are  well  worth  a  place  a^inst  east  or  west 
walls  in  cold  localities — ^viz.,  Gk)lden  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Pearson's  Plate,  Adam's  Pearmain.  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Bradmck's 
Nonpareil,  Margil,  Pennington's  Seedlixig,  Downton  Pippin,  Bar* 
celoua  Pearmain,  Bess  Pool,  Gk>lden  Russet,  Stnrmer  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Burghley,  Ash- 
mead's  Kernel,  and  Wyken  Pippin.  They  require  to  be  planted  the 
same  distance  apart  as  Pears,  and  succeed,  like  them,  either  trained 
fan  or  horizontal.  Apples  and  Pears  upon  the  dwarfing  stocks— 
«.«.,  Paradise  and  Quince  respectively,  horizontally  tramed,  may 
be  planted  12  feet  apart  for  walls  8  to  10  feet  high ;  but  upright- 
tramed  trees  are  more  suitable,  planting  them  6  feet  apart  for  a 
wall  of  8  feet,  and  8  or  4  feet  apart  for  one  of  10  to  12  feet. 

FRUIT  H0USS8. 

Vt'fiet.— Late  Grapes  will  be  thoroughly  ripe,  they  having  been 


hastened  in  spring  by  the  aid  of  fire  heat,  which  is  much  prefer- 
able to  having,  after  October  comes  in,  to  maintain  a  forcing 
temperature   to   secure   the   ripening   of   the   fruit.       In    the 
latter  case  the  temperature  must  not  be  less  than  70^  to  65^  at 
night,  76°  to  70°  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  U^  with  sun  until  the 
Grapes  are  ripe ;  at  least  the  fires  must  be  kept  goiuff  until  the 
wood  is  brown  and  hard.    The  fniit  being  thorougUy  ripe,  in 
which  state  only  can  the  Grapes  be  expected  *to  winter  satis- 
factorily, and  the  wood  thoroughly  matured,  all  spray  or  laterals 
may  be  removed  down  to  the  main  buds,  ventilating  liberally 
upon  all  favourable  occasions.    Fire  heat  will  then  only  be  neces  - 
sary  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  50^.    To  prevent 
dust  settling  upon  the  berries  raking  or  sweeping  must  not  be 
practised.    Mats  or  dry  straw  laid  over  the  inside  Borders  will  to 
some  extent  prevent  evaporation,  assist  in  keeping  the  atmosphere 
dry.  and  prevent  the  soil  cracking.    The  outside  borders  must, 
if  tne  fruit  is  to  keep  satisfactorily,  be  covered  over,  wooden 
shttters  being  the  best,  tarpauling  over  bracken  or  straw  answering 
well,  or  a  good  thick  thatch  of  bracken  or  straw  will  be  service- 
able.   Fermenting  material  must  at  once  be  prepared  for  placing 
in  houses  where  early  forcinp;  is  contemplated,  and  for  covering 
outside  borders  about  a  fortnight  prior  to  closing  the  house,  that 
for  the  inside  not  being  placed  until  starting  time.    It  will  aid  in  ' 
the  more  regular  and  freer  breaking  of  the  Yines.    Tree  leaves  with 
stable  litter  in  about  equal  parts  thrown  into  a  heap,  damped  if 
dry,  and  turned  over  once  wnen  getting  warm,  and  again  damped 
if  necessary,  will  give  a  more  reliable  heat  than  all  dung.    If 
bottom  heat  can  be  given  the  Yines  in  pots  to  start  them  they 
will  mark  its  appreciation  by  breaking  well.    Provided  there  is 
a  bed  of  about  8  feet  depth  and  4  feet  or  so  wide  the  pots  may  be 
raised  upon  loose  bricks  in  pillar  fashion,  so  that  tEeir  rims  are 
slightly  higher  than  the  pit  edge^  and  so  that  the  pots  will  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  bed.    Leaves  being  put  in  to  fill  the  pit  a  gentle 
warmth  will  be  afforded  the  Yines,  and  the  roots  will  pass  from 
the  pots  into  the  leaves,  deriving  support  beneficial  to  the  growth 
of  the  Yines.    The  temperature  at  tne  roots  ought  not  to  exceed 
76®,  and  the  top  heat  66"^  to  60®  by  artificial  means,  until  the  eyes 
swell,  then  gradually  increase  it  to  66®  to  60°  when  they  are  break- 
ing.   The  canes  should  be  depressed  to  a  horizontal  position  to 
secure  their  breaking  regularly.    'Damp  the  houses  and  canes 
morning  and  afternoon.     Young  Yines  have  a  disposition  to  keep 
on  growing  to  a  late  period ;  check  them  by  stopping  the  shoots 
moderately,  and  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  wood  by  a  high  and 
dry  temperature  by  day,  shutting  off  the  heat  and  keeping  the 
ventilators  open  by  night. 
Cherries,— ^Ihe  trees  in  pots  should  be  examined.    Any  that  re- 

auire  larger  pots  should  bo  shifted,  disentangling  the  roots  around 
be  sides  of  the  ball  with  a  fork.  Trees  that  are  forced  annually 
'  without  bein^  placed  in  larger  pots  should  have  the  drainage  rec- 
tified, a  few  mches  of  the  soil  from  the  base  removed,  the  roots 
shortened,  and  fresh  soil  given — ^fibreus  loam  with  about  a  tenth 
of  road  scraping  or  old  mortar  rubbish  added,  removing  also  the 
loose  surface  soil  and  replacing  with  the  above  compost,  with  a 
fifth  of  well-decayed  manure  added  and  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch 
bones.  They  may  be  plunged  in  a  sheltered  situation,  previously 
Caving  them  a  good  watering,  and  then  covering  over  the  surface 
of  the  pots  with  litter.  If  any  trees  in  the  house  require  to  be 
replaced  it  should  be  done  directly  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Trees 
trained  to  walls  for  four  to  six  years  are  best.  Borders  6  feet 
wide  and  2^  deep,  well  drained,  are  suitable — ^indeed  better  than 
wider  borders.  Good  turfy  loam  suits  admirably,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  read  scrapings  or  old  mortar  rubbish.  It  should  be  made 
tolerably  firm.  Early  Jaboulay,  Black  Tartarian,  May  Duke,  Early 
Red  Bigarreau,  Gh>vemor  Wocnd,  and  Elton,  are  good  sorts  for 
forcing. 

PLAHT  HOUBBa 
Orchids. — ^As  the  days  shorten  and  the  cold  increases  the  tem- 
perature must  in  the  various  structures  also  decline.  In  the  East 
India  house  a  mean  of  70°  by  day  and  60®  at  night  will  be  suffi- 
cient ;  for  the  Cattleya  house  66®  by  day  and  66®  at  night ;  the 
OdontogloBSum  house  66®  by  day  ana  46®  by  night  will  be  desirable 
temperatures.  Yandas,  Aerides,  Saooolabiums,  and  other  plants 
in  an  active  state  will  reouire  water,  but  it  must  not  be  given,  in 
such  quantity  in  July.  The  moisture  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  diminished  temperature  and  ventilation.  Yery  little  venti- 
lation will  now  be  necessary  except  when  mild,  then  a  little  air 
may  be  given.  Syringing  overhead  for  the  most  part  will  not  be 
required.    Dendrebiums,  Cattleyas,  &c^  having  completed  their 

Sowth  will  require  very  little  water.  Calanthes  are  uurowing  up 
eir  flower  spikes  and  should  have  every  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  heat  and  moisture,  keeping  the  leaves  clean  by  frequent 
spongings.  Zygopetalums  or  other  plants  commencing  to  grow 
must  be  kept  moderately  moistened,  placing  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  hght  and  moisture,  repotting  them  if  necessary.  Plants 
as  they  ripen  off  must  be  removed  to  a  drier  atmosphere.  Pha- 
Isenopses  must  be  vezr  carefully  supplied  with  water,  for  if  the 
leaves  are  overcharged  with  moisture  they  are  liable  to  rot  at  this 
season.  Orehids  in  bloom  may  be  removed  to  a  drier  house,  and 
the  flowers  will  last  much  longer  than  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
Anectochiliises  under  beUglasses  must  have  the  moisture  sponged 
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off  the  glass  every  morning,  the  glass  being  tilted  to  admit  fresh 
air,  watering  yerj  sparingly  or  me  roots  will  decay.  A  tempe* 
Tatore  of  66^  to  56^  is  soitable  for  them  at  this  season. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondenoe  shonld  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "Thef^blisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  onayoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  prirately  to  any  of  our  correepondentS| 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Ck>rrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gktfdening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  aeyer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  artieles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Books  (/.  />.).— Mr.  ICsohi's  book  is  yerj  rellsble,  but  we  Imow  nothing 
of  the  other  work  you  aptt^  oC  **  How  to  Faim  Two  Acres  Profitably,*' 
published  at  this  office,  will  suit  you  perhaps.  It  can  be  had  by  poet  for 
thirteen  postage  stamps.  (j1.  ^.)*— The  book  entitled  "  Our  Farm  Crops  "  is 
pabliahed  by  Fnllerton,  and  a  copy  can  be  had  by  ordering  through  a  book- 
.  seUer.  (A.  Z>.). — We  know  of  no  book  such  as  jou  ask  for,  but  our  "  Garden 
Manual,**  price  1*.  9d^  oontaiBS  the  information  yon  need.  {Ja<ko)i—Oai 
<•  Garden  Manual,"  U  Bd.,  post  free  Is,  M.;  "Indoor  Gardening,"  U.  M., 
post  free  1«.  7|<l. ;  and  <*  Outdoor  Gardening,"  U.6d.,  poet  free  l^.r^tf.,  would 
suit  you.  They  are  published  at  our  office.  (iTir.  W.  Pickup^  WailMniiiy— 
There  is  no  English  translation  of  the  book  you  mention.  The  only  com* 
plete  work  on  the  subject  in  English  is  Dr.  Hogg's  **  Fruit  Manual." 

To  Rehoyb  Thibtlbs  (4  Very  Old  StOscriber).— Then  are  various  kinds 
of  Thistles  which  infest  pasture  laud,  but  especially  the  Spear  or  Bur- 
Thistle  (Caiduus  hmceolatns),  and  the  Field  Thistle  (C.  arvensis).  The 
former  being  a  biennial  can  more  easUy  be  got  rid  of  than  the  other,  by 
preventing  its  seeding,  and  constant  enuUcation.  The  latter  must  be  con- 
tinually budded  so  as  to  prevent  it  miUtdng  any  quantity  of  leaves,  for  being 
a  pereimlal  yon  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  any  other  means  unless  yon  tareak-up 
the  pasture^  which  would  never  do. 

EOBliS  (/.  A.  Z.).— For  exhibition  purposes  yon  camiot  err  by  selecting 
the  number  you  require  from  the  "  Boee  election "  lists,  and  for  garden 
decoration  the  Rev.  W.  F.  BadclyfEe  has  submitted  an  excellent  selection  in 
another  oolomn. 

BosM  DiBBAfllD  (IT.  X.).—AIL  the  efllects  yon  mention  are  caused  by 
fsilnre  of  a  supply  of  lap.  Mulch  the  snrfsoe  of  the  sdl,  and  water  copiously 
In  diy  weather. 

aBBAsnrMs  IN  South  Dbtoh  (A  ir.)^In  sxoeptiomOly  stiild  wintefs 
we  have  known  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias  live  without  proesctkni,bat  they 
do  not  usually  thrive  well  afttfwaids.  Young  i^ants  idtaoted  out  in  the  eariy 
smnmer  months  soon  outstrip  them.  Sometimes  the  winters  there  sre,  ss 
elsewhere,  severe.  We  have  known  huge  bushes  of  Myrtles  lulled  to  the 
ground  which  were  growing  in  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  sheltered  posi- 
tlons  in  South  Devon. 

Habdt  Flowxrb  (£  i*.  jyi).— All  the  plants  yon  mention  are  hardy. 

WOROEBTKR  Pearmair  APPLE  (i7.  F.  C.)^We  think  this  excellent 
Apple  is  sufficiently  hardy  for  a  standard  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The 
fear  which  yon  describe  Is  probably  the  Black  Worcester. 

OCLTURi  OP  Lilt  of  the  Nile  (Auwsr).— The  roots  of  Richardia 
SBttaiopIca  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  drylng-off  process  at  any  period  of 
the  year.  I^is  a  native  oC  AUca,  and  is  found  near  the  Ciqw,  growing 
abundantly  flPswamps  and  pools  of  water.  This  fact*  together  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  seasons  of  its  native  habitat»are  our  best  guides  to  iU  socoeasful 
culture.  Spring  time  at  the  Cape  beghis  in  July  or  earlv  in  August,  and 
that  is  precisely  the  time  when  this  plattt  begins  to  push  forth  new  growth 
with  us.  To  turn  this  fiset  to  full  account  we  take  care  to  shake  the  plants 
ont  of  the  pots  in  June,  to  divide  them  if  necessary,  and  to  plant  them  like 
Cabbage  plants  in  a  rich  bed  of  soil  in  the  open  garden.  In  the  north  wa 
should  lift  them  and  repot  at  the  beginning  of  Smtember ;  in  the  south  at 
the  end  of  that  month,  leaving  the  pots  out  on  abed  of  coal  aihes  for  a  week 
or  two,  or  rather  so  long  as  there  is  no  risk  of  damage  by  frost ;  then  they 
are  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and  soon  begin  to  flower,  and  continue  doing 
so  long  after  Christmas  if  they  have  plenty  of  water  and  occasional  doses  of 
liquid  manure.  When  turning  out  the  plants  in  spring  it  is  our  praotloe  to 
tnm  our  surplus  stock  to  valuable  account  by  planting  clumps  in  streams 
and  ponds  wherever  the  water  is  deep  enoogh  to  afflotd  thozongh  protection 
to  the  roots  from  frost  in  winter.  Such  clumps  form  a  prominent  and  strik- 
ing foature  among  our  aquatic  plants,  among  which  the  Btchardia  now 
ranks  as  high  ss  it  does  among  pot  plants. 

Clematis  Jackmanii  in  Beds  (Mmi).— When  other  plants  sre  planted 
in  a  bed  of  Clematis  the  only  precaution  neoeesary  is  to  see  that  its  roots 
sustain  no  injury  either  ttom  laceration  or  starvation,  whioh  will  be  best 
eOected  by  heavy  top-drassings  of  rich  soil  and  the  exercise  of  due  care  in 
the  planting  or  clearance  of  other  i^iants,  Bnlbs  may  be  planted  in  the  bed 
for  producing  a  display  in  spring,  but  we  do  not  think  that  *"""°^  could  be 
grown  with  the  Clematis  for  flowering  late  in  autumn. 

FRSBEBVma  THE  AUTUXK-TINTBD  LBAYBS  OP  YlRaiKIAlir  CREEPBR. 

— A  correspondent  desires  to  know  the  proper  mode  of  preserving  tite  leaves 
intact.  Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  two  lower  leaves  in  a  group  of  five 
the  ordinary  mode  of  prassing  in  a  book  is  fatal,  the  said  lower  leaves  usually 
falling  off  on  being  flattened. 

AaAPAETHVB  UHBELLATUB  (<7.  B,  J>'.).~It  Is  a  rhisome,  and  neither  a 
bulb  nor  a  tnber. 

8TOTB  (/>.  IF.).— Write  to  Mr.  T.  Bead,  Bngfneer,  258,  Old  Street*  London. 

TROP.SOLUVB  Chanoivg  Colo>ub  (R.  /.  IT.).  —  All  florists'  varieties 
raised  from  seed  are  liable  to  vary. 

PBREzmiALS  (If.  3.  j9.).— We  scarcely  nnder«tand  your  letter,  which 
stipulates  for  hardy  plants  >*  that  win  flower  from  Christmai  to  Michaelmas ; " 
in  other  words,  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  end  of  the  September  foUow- 
ing,  excluding  those  flowering  in  October,  November,  and  December.  If  that 
is  what  you  mean  the  number  is  legion.    Send  to  Mr.  Wwn,  Hale  Famx 


Nurseries,  Tottenhsm,  London,  for  his  catalogue  of  hardy  plants.    If  you 
state  the  number  of  plants  you  require  we  shall  be  glad  to  aid  yon. 

Strawberrt  por  LIGHT  SOIL  (/*.  21.)  •—President  is  one  of  the  best 
vsrietles  for  Ught  soU.  Garibaldi  also  usually  succeeds  well  on  any  fertile 
soil. 

OflAOE  Orakge.— "tSSMi/A  Amerlean**  wishes  to  know  where  he  could 
obtain  seeds  of  this  shrub,  and  how  to  raise  a  fence  of  it. 

ROSEB  (/.  R.  C.).— When  beginning  to  start  in  the  spring  water  copiously 
once  a  week  with  weak  liquid  manure ;  it  will  impart  vigour  to  the  trees. 

CoicPOBT  FOR  Vine  Border  (/oclro).— Turiyioam  taken  from  a  pasture 
8  inches  thick  with  its  turf  or  not  deeper  than  6  Inches,  and  where  the  soil  is 
light  preferably  to  heavy.  This  should  be  laid  in  a  heap  until  the  turi  is 
reduced,  then  chopped  up  not  veiy  small,  adding  a  tenth  part  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  and  a  twentieth  part  of  half-inch  bones.  If  you  use  heavy  day  eoil 
add  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  a  tenth  of  charcoal,  and  a  like  quantity  of 
charred  vegetable  refuse,  and  a  fourth  of  fresh  stable  manure  with  the  straw 
shaken  out.  The  deptli  shonld  be  S  feet  6  inches,  and  at  a  bottom  of  the 
border  have  9  to  18-inch  drainage  of  stones  or  brickbats.  The  same  soil 
would  grow  Boses,  but  it  is  not  desirabls  to  have  them  in  the  same  house. 

COMPOST  POR  Pbacheb  (/<l«m).— fitrong  loam  is  most  snitaUe  with  an 
admixture  of  about  a  tenth  part  of  old  mortar  rubbish  or  chalk.  Your  day^ 
soil  would  grow  them  well,  it  being  well  drained,  the  border  being  8  feet 
6  inches  deep.    Boses  would  do  better  with  them  then  with  Vines. 

CvcuMBERB  AND  Mblonb  IN  Grbekhoubb  (/(rfon).— In  snmmer  thegr 
would  succeed,  provided  they  were  kept  in  a  temperature  and  moisture  suited 
to  their  requirements,  which  is  fatal  to  greenhouse  plants.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  water  between  the  top  of  the  flue  and  the  soil,  but  a  foot  in 
thickness  of  rubble  to  prevent  the  flue  heat  burning  the  roots.  Turi^  losm 
is  a  suitable  compost»  that  for  Melons  being  preferably  heavy. 

Grebmhoube  (Cottager).— U  yon  have  a  wall  the  cheapest  fonn  of  bouse 
would  be  a  lean-to  without  front  lights,  which  would  not  require  more  than 
three  openings  at  the  top  for  ventilation  of  about  8  feat  by  3  feet.  It  would 
not  be  practicable  to  grow  Cncumben  profitably  along  with  plants  unkas 
you  had  the  house  for  wintering  Pelargoniums  and  oihex  bedding-out  plants 
in  winter,  and  after  the  middle  of  May  occupy  it  with  Cncumben.  Com- 
petition is  now  so  keen  that  unless  you  give  in  the  labour  there  is  little 
prospect  of  profit. 

I108B8  IV  Pots  nrDER  Glass  (IT.  J7.).~Tea  Bosss  would  answer  ad~ 
mirably,  training  them  to  the  raftere  of  the  house  ss  proposed.  The  weak 
grawers  would  not  be  suitable,  but  the  following  would  answer:— Marie 
Bisley,  Madame  Willermos,  Nipbetoe,  Sombteuil,  Madame  Bxavy,  La  Bonle 
d'Or,  Madame  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  de  St.  Joeeph,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Adam,  Catherine  Mermet,  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Celine  Forestier,  BeUe  Lyon- 
naise,  Amasone,  Comte  de  Paris,  Safrano,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Martehal 
Niel  must  not  be  omitted. 

FORM  OP  Kitchen  Garden  (X.  F.).—Tar  the  size  yon  name  we  should 
prefer  the  square  to  a  parallelogram,  as  the  width  of  the  latter  is  so  dispro- 
portionate to  the  length ;  60  yards  long  and  40  yards  in  breadth  would  be 
better,  which  we  recommend  pnteably  to  the  sqnars,  though  that  woold 
answer  welL  Brick  walls  are  most  suitable ;  concrete  waUs  we  have  no  ex- 
perience of.  Fears  for  standards  are  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chx^taen* 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Marie  Louise,  Beurr^  DieL  Walls. 
—Our  selection  would  be  Marie  Louise,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Beurrd  Diei^ 
ForsUe,  Rksse  Colmar,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Glon  Mor^eau.  and  Berga- 
motte  Esperen.  Pmekn:  Hales*  Barly,  Dr.  Hogg,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Belle- 
garde,  and  Noblesse.    Figt :  Brown  Turkey  end  Brunswick. 

Hbatino  House  wtth  Flue  ildem^^—It  is  sn  impoeslMlity  to  tell  how 
many  cubic  feet  of  air  will  be  heated  to  a  given  temperature  without  know- 
ing the  heat  of  the  radiating  surface,  bat  we  find  a  flue  from  a  boiler  passing 
through  a  house  10  to  IS  feet  in  width  gives  off  sufficient  lieat  to  exclude 
frost  in  a  house  20  to  34  feet  in  length,  the  flue  being  raised  above  the  Oooe 
and  having  all  its  surfaces  exposed. 

Cltmberb  for  Wall  in  shokt  Locality  (C.  ff.  J.).—lvj  is  the  bcs' 
of  all,  choosing  for  so  low  a  wall  the  small-leaved  varieties,  as  Hedera? 
dentata,  Donersilensls,  rfaomboidea  obovata  and  its  variegated  form  sagittaer 
folia,  elegantiSBima,  tauilca,  and  tricolor  variegate.  Clematisss  also  do  weU 
— ^Albert  Victor,  Lady  Londesborough,  Miss  Batsman,  JackmanH,  Law- 
Boniana,  and  Lucy  Lemolne.  H<meysacUes— *Scarlet  Trumpet,  Barly  White 
Dutch,  and  *flexuosa.  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  *  J.  offlctnate*  Koria  js^xmica, 
•Ligustrum  japonicum,  and  Ampelopsis  Veitchii.  Thoee  marked  with  a 
star  for  the  south  wall  along  with  Tea  Boses  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Madame  de 
6t.  Joseph,  Madame  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  WlBermoa,  Hom^re,  Marie 
Bisley,  Madame  Berard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Comte  de 
Paris,  and  C^ne  F<»eailer.  Bases  do  not  do  well  m  SBK>ky  districts ;  a  few 
of  the  best  are  Alfred  Colombo  John  Hopper,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Stoatenr 
Vaisse,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Boule  de  Neige, 
Anguste  Neumann,  Claude  Levet,  Fran9oi8  Mlchelon,  Gtoeral  Jacqueminot, 
La  Prance,  Jean  Dalmais,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Francois  Courtin,  Leopold  IL, 
Feliden  David,  Claude  Levet,  Baronne  Loote  Uxkull,  Madame  Clert,  Louise 
Wood,  Martehal  VaiUant,  Thomas  Methven,  Olga  Marix  (all  Hybrid  Ferw 
petoals),  and  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

FORMINO  Croquet  Ground  (Asiolsirr).— Turn  up  the  wiiole  of  the 
ground  and  remove  the  roots  of  the  weeds  of  a  perennial  character,  and* 
making  the  surface  even,  lay  the  part  intended  foe  croquet  ground  with  taif» 
which  is  preferable  to  sowing  with  grass  seeds. 


Bobbs  for  Elevated  Position  (i^^r^more).— Over  600  feet  above 
level  we  have  Hybrid  Perpetuals  Alfred  Colomb,  Annie  Laxton,  Baronne  de 
Bothschild,  Baronne  Louise  Uxkull,  Bessie  Johnson,  Boule  de  Neige,  Capitaine 
Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Claude  Levet,  Oomtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Comtesse 
d'OxfOTd.  Duke  of  Bdiaburgh,  Bdoaard  Mocren,  Blie  Morel,  Dupuy  Jamain^ 
Etienne  Dupuy,  Felicien  David,  Francis  Courtin*  Francois  Michelon,  Gdn^nl 
Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  La  France,  liord  Bsglan,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  CIcrt,  Madame  Lacharme,  Madame  Laurent,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Marshal  Vaillant,  Mrs.  Vcitch,  Olga  Marix,  Prince  Camllle  dc  Rohan* 
PiinoesB  Beatrice,  S^natcnr  Vaisse,  Thomas  Methven,  Thomas  Mills,  Princessa 
Antoinette  StvoBzlo,  Msy  Turner,  Miss  Hassard,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Arthur 
Qger,  and  many  more,  but  those  succeed  best.  Bonrbons— Armoas,  Banmne 
Qonella,  Sir  Joseph  Faxton ;  and  Tea  Qloin  de  Dijon. 

Pears  Dbcattno  (^.  J»r.).— They  have  probably  been  left  too  long  on 
the  trees.  The  specimen  sent  is  scarcely  recognisable,  but  we  think  it  is 
BeuiT^  d'Amanlis. 
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LOMBARDY  Poplar  Stems  Damaged  (Poplar).— The  trees  that  have 
1)6611  8cmbT)ed  halfway  through  tlie  steins  wonld  be  better  remoTcd  and 
replaced  by  fresh  trees,  as  if  teft  they  would  be  liable  to  haye  the  heads 
^napped  off  at  the  wounded  part  by  high  winds. 

Houses  for  Growing  Ssiaja,  FLlANTS  (SL  Ar.).>-The  best  form  of  house 
is  the  span  wiUiout  side  lights,  having  ventilation  only  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  roof,  and  a  pathway  op  the  centre  about  2  feet  wide,  and  a  bed  on  each 
side  of  4  feet  width.  It  la  sufficient  if  the  roof  has  a  fall  of  1  foot  in  3  feet. 
The  side  walls  need  not  be  more  than  2  feet  6  inches  high.  A  sunken  path 
wiU  give  all  the  head-room  required.  Shelves  may  be  put  up,  but  they  are 
more  injurious  than  otherwise,  as  the  drip  from  the  pots  in  watering  is 
injurious  to  the  plants  under  the  shelves. 

Select  Phloxes  (ff.  E.  B.^.—Rirly-fUmering :  A.  McKimion,'rosy  purple, 
crimson  eye ;  Magniun  Bonum,  rosy  crimson,  roae  eye ;  The  Shah,  rosy 
purple ;  John  Watson,  white,  shaded  rose,  crimson  eye ;  Miss  Robertson, 
white  ;  l£rB.  Thorn,  white,  crimson  eye ;  Perfcotion,  white,  roseeye :  Duohees 
of  Athol,  white,  rosy  crimson  eye;  Rosy  Circle,  rosy  lilac;  Archibald 
HcKeith,  rosy  purple ;  Kiss  Doig,  white,  sliaded  rose,  crimson  eye ;  and 
Elvina,  rosy  crimson,  dark  oje.  Late:  D.  P.  Laird,  rosy  Ulac,  crimson  eye ; 
Lothair,  light  scarlet,  shaded  purplish  violet;  Madame  Domage,  white, 
marked  purple ;  Mrs.  Standring,  pale  rose,  rosy  crimson  eye ;  Monsieur 
Ddamoie,  red,  black  centre ;  Bei^a,  ro^  crimson,  dark  eye ;  James  Allan, 
salmon  scarlet,  crimson  eye;  Lady  Middleton,  white,  rosy  mmson  eye; 
Flora  McNab,  rosy  pink,  magenta  eye ;  Monsieur  Hugh  Low,  red  pmple ; 
"White  Lady ;  Aurore  Boreale,  salmon  vermilion ;  Rev.  W.  Baillie,  rosy  purple, 
crimson  eye.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  height,  which  depends 
considerably  upon  the  richness  and  moisture  of  the  soil.  Eating  is  the  best 
time  to  plant,  doing  so  early  before  much  growth  is  made. 

Chrysanthemum  Buds  Destroyed  (IT.  T.  F.  M.  /.)^-We  should 
attribute  the  loss  of  the  buds  to  some  caterpillar,  which  frequently  does  con- 
siderable mischief.  Thoy  ore  usually  secreted  in  the  centre  of  the  shoots 
among  the  leaves,  feeding  upon  the  buds.  We  cannot  form  an  opinion  of 
what  the  small  grnbe  are  to  which  you  refer. 

Precedency  (TF.  K.). — ^We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  the  question. 

Names  of  fruits  (Zo^  M.  r.).— The  two  Apples  sent  ore  the  Bose 
iKonpaieil. 

Names  op  Plants  iL.  Hanson),— "We  do  not  recognise  the  qjedmen. 
Xieave  your  Rose  buds  till  the  spring  before  cutting  the  Briars  back. 
iHamalho). — Nephrolepis  azaltatum.  llie  small  white  dots  are  yoimg  sori. 
iA.  £.). — 1,  Adiantum  concinninn  latum;  2,  A.  traiiesdf orme ;  3,  Phle- 
tiodium  anreum;  4,  Pteiis  seimlata  cristato.  (,A.  Z.).— Pyrethrum  uU- 
g^inosnm. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,   PIGEON,  AND  BEE   CHBONICLE. 


STORINa  AND  PBESERVATION  OF  BOOTS. 

Ths  cost  and  charges  in  yariotis  ways  of  producing  root  crops 
are  so  great  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  the  roots  should 
be  as  carefully  and  economically  preserved  as  possible,  not  only 
when  they  may  be  required  for  the  stall  feeding  of  fatting 
bullocks  or  dairy  cows,  young  stock,  Ac,  but  also  when  they  are 
to  he  fed  hy  sheep  in  the  open  fields.  We  will  first  consider  the 
question  of  storing  for  the  winter  feeding  of  horses,  cattle,  pigs, 
dc,  as  being  the  most  important  and  leading  branch  of  the 
Buhject.  The  growth  of  roots  for  consumption  on  the  home 
farm  has  much  extended  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in 
consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  number  of  cows  kept  for 
dairy  and  milking  purposes.  Mangolds  with  a  portion  of  carrots 
upon  the  sandy  soils  are  now  generally  grown  with  the  view  of 
being  stored  for  use  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  the 
mangold  being  required  for  general  purposes  on  the  home  farm  ; 
but  carrots  are  required  for  use  first,  as  they  do  not  keep  so 
well  as  mangolds,  besides  which  they  gain  nothing  by  keeping, 
and  are  excellent  food  at  any  period  of  their  growth;  whereas 
mangolds  not  only  keep  well  but  improve  by  keeping  when  pro- 
perly preserved  by  careful  storing  at  the  right  time.  The  best 
time  to  commence  storing  mangolds  on  the  home  farm  is  what 
we  have  first  to  consider,  for  these  suffer  more  from  frost  than 
any  other  roots.  The  best  time  for  lifting  mangolds  is  from 
the  20th  of  October  to  the  1st  of  November.  It  is,  however,  a 
question  of  early  or  late  sowing,  for  when  sown  early  the  crop 
may  be  sufficiently  ripe  for  storing  the  second  week  of  October ; 
if  sown  late  the  roots  will  not  be  ripe  in  the  second  week  of 
November.  But  this  matter  in  a  late  crop  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  taking-up ;  for  they  will  always  keep 
better  in  heap  or  store  if  they  are  unripe.  We  have  often 
noticed  that  ripe  roots  in  the  work  of  carting  receive  blows 
and  bruises  which  leave  a  black  .'mark,  and  sometimes  decay 
ensues  in  the  heap ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  roots  are 
growing  and  unripe  at  storing  time,  every  bruise  or  injury 
the  roots  receive  in  lifting  or  carting  will  heal  in  the  store, ' 


because  vegetation  will  be  partially  continued  in  the  heap  if 
the  roots  have  been  properly  and  carefully  treated  at  the  time 
of  pulling.     This  brings  us  to  the  point  as  to  how  the  roots 
should  be  treated  in  taking  them  out  of  the  land  and  preparing 
them  for  the  heap.    It  is  a  common  practice  to  let  the  work  of 
lifting,  &c.,  at  so  much  per  acre.    It  is,  however,  in  such  cases 
often    done  very  roughly  and  without   sufficient  care.     After 
pulling  the  roots,  which  should  be  done  by  hand,  instead  of  cut- 
ting off  the  greens  we  prefer  to  have  them  twisted  off,  because 
the  heart  bud  of  the  plant  is  then  left  entire  and  the  bottom  of 
the  strong  succulent  leaves  are  also  twisted  off.     We  find  the 
roots  always  keep  best   in   this  way,  because  they  strike-out 
some  greens  in  the  heap,  and,  in  fact,  partially  vegetate,  which 
is  quite  sufficient  to  heal  any  bruises  they  may  have  received 
at  the  time  of  heaping.    Again,  when  the  leaves  are  twisted  off 
there  are  no  stumps  of  leaves  left  as  there  is  when  cut  off,  neither 
is  there  any  fear  of  damage  to  the  roots  by  the  decay  of  leaves 
or  portions  of  leaves.    We  never  allow  a  knife  to  be  used  either 
for  cutting  of  greens  or  rootlets,  as  the  latter  are  necessary  to 
nourish  the  bulbs  in  heap,  nor  do  we  obfeot  to  a  portion  of  earth 
adhering  to  the  fibrous  roots ;  but  when  the  heaps  are  opened 
and  the  roots  prepared  and  trimmed  in  readiness  for  the  cutter 
the  earth  and  trimmings  should  be  preserved  as  manure,  for 
when  artificial  manures  are  used  as  well  as  yard  dung  for  the 
crop  there  will  always  be  found  a  portion  of  the  manure  at* 
tached  to  the  small  roots,  and  quite  enough  to  pay  for  taking 
care  of,  but  in  case  of  field-feeding  of  sheep  it  should  be  spread 
on  the  land ;  if  at  the  homestead  for  bullock  feeding  it  should 
be  added  to  the  manure  heap.    At  the  time  of  lifting  the  crop 
we  prefer  to  carry  to  the  heap  or  store  the  roots  as  fast  as  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  we  never  think  of  leaving  any 
pulled  roots  in  the  field  at  night  time,  because  we  often  get  night 
frosts,  which  would  be  of  no  consequence  if  the  bulbs  were  not 
pulled,  but  when  they  are  left  and  exposed  at  night  they  are 
sure  to  suffer  more  or  less  damage,  for  that  part  of  the  bulb 
which  grows  under  the  surface  is  very  tender  and  susceptible  of 
injury  by  frost.    In  making  store  heaps  for  mangolds  it  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  as  to  the  size,  or  width,  and  height  of  the 
heap,  but  it  is  more  a  matter  of  convenience  or  economy.    The 
heap  may  therefore  be  made  10  or  12  feet  wide  at  bottom,  carried 
up  to  a  point  at  top,  and  covered  with  short  straw,  rough  border 
grass  cat  from  the  fields  or  plantations,  stubble,  or  seaweed 
before  thatching,  the  latter  being  the  best  of  all  coverings  which 
we  know,  requiring  no  thatch  in  addition,  and  lees  earth  as  a  final 
covering.    We  also  recommend  that  at  every  2  yards  a  small 
drain-pipe  should  be  set  on  end  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  which  will 
allow  any  undue  accumulation  of  heat  to  escape.    The  position 
of  the  heap  should  be  a  southern  aspect,  near  to  a  hedge  or  other 
shelter.    After  the  bulbs  axe  carted  away  the  greens  left  on  the 
land  may  be  plonghed-in  for  manure  if  the  ground  is  to  be  sown 
with  wheat  immediately  after,  but  when  held  over  the  winter  for 
barley  or  oats  we  have  often  folded  the  sheep  on  the  greens,  upon 
which  food  they  will  do  very  well  if  they  have  change  of  pasture 
food  as  well. 

We  now  come  to  carrots.  These  require  more  nicety  in  the 
taking-up,  for  they  cannot  be  pulled  by  hand  like  mangolds  or 
turnips.  We  use  for  this  purpose  a  steel  fork  introduced  at  the 
sidei>f  the  plants,  press  down  with  one  hand,  and  pull  the  greens 
perpendicularly  with  the  other,  and  only  in  this  way  can  the 
roots  be  lifted  without  breaking  or  bruising.  We  advocate  the 
early  raising  of  the  crop  whilst  the  greens  are  full  of  growth,  as 
they  are  a  very  valuable  food  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  especially 
milch  cows  and  pigs.  The  greens  should  be  cut  off  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  heart  bud,  and  when  making  the  store  heap  it  should 
not  be  more  than  about  4  or  6  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  carried  up 
to  a  point.  Carrots  do  not  require  so  much  covering  in  heap  as 
mangolds,  although  the  heap  may  be  covered  in  the  same  way. 
When  required  for  sheep  feeding  in  the  open  fields,  as  they  often 
are  upon  the  sand  soils,  they  only  require  to  be  pitted  in  the  field 
in  the  same  manner  as  Swedish  turnips.    It  is,  however,  of  more 
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necesaity  because  rabbits,  hares.  Ac,  injure  the  crop  in  a  most 
extraoidinarj  manner  if  left  in  the  land  where  they  grew. 

The  preservation  of  Swedish  turnips  is  of  the  ntmost  conse- 
qnence.  and  if  they  are  required  for  feeding  bullocks  at  the  home- 
stead tne^  may  be  treated  in  the  act  of  storing  the  same  as  man- 
golds, taking  care,  however,  not  to  cut  off  the  neck  or  stem,  but 
to  twist  off  the  greens  as  recommended  for  mangolds.  When  the 
crop  is  required  for  feeding  sheep  in  the  open  field,  particularly 
when  the  seed  has  been  early  sown,  it  is  best  to  take  up  the  bulbs 
and  cast  them  into  heapa,  which  m&j  be  covered  with  earth  if 
required  to  stand  the  winter,  otherwise  we  often  take  them  up 
and  prepare  them  ready  for  the  cutter  about  two  or  three  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  sheen.  We  have  found  that  early-eown  Swedes 
will  often  rot  in  the  land  if  not  heaped  and  covered,  or  pitted 
as  it  is  termed,  besides  which  adjoining  farms  may  be  game 
preserves ;  in  which  case  if  the  roots  are  left  in  the  land,  although 
they  maynot  rot,  yet  the  injury  bv  hares  and  rabbits  will  be 
great.  When  they  are  pitted  properly,  or  a  deep  double  furrow 
ploughed  to  buy  them  m  and  earthed  over  in  good  season,  they 
are  safe  against  all  casualties ;  besides  which,  if  we  wish  to  obtain 
the  full  feeding  value  of  the  roots  they  should  be  taken  up  at 
an  early  period,  especially  if  the  leaves  are  mildewed,  otherwise 
they  lose  their  feeding  properties.  The  hybrid  turnips  and  the 
common  varieties  suffer  m  a  much  greater  proportion  than  Swedes 
from  the  causes  above  stated  if  they  are  early  sown ;  but  as  it  is 
usual  to  BOW  these  sorts  of  turnips  later  they  will  generally  retain 
their  feeding  value  until  required  for  use,  and  are  seldom  stored, 
for  they  are  generally  consumed  before  the  frost  interferes  with 
the  feeding  process. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

fforte  Labour  is  now  at  its  utmost  value,  as  all  the  most  import- 
ant  tillage  work  of  the  year  Lb  now  in  progress,  amongst  which  is 
the  contmuation  of  autumn  tillage  of  the  stubbles  upon  land  in- 
tended for  root  crops  next  year,  or  for  barley  in  the  spring ;  also 
the  sowing  of  rye,  winter  vetches,  and  trifohum  if  not  already 
sown,  or  if  failed  in  plant,  must  be  sown  again,  the  sooner  the 
better,  with  an  increased  quantity  of  seed,  and  not  less  than 
26  lbs.  per  acre.  The  rye  and  winter  vetches  should  not  have  the 
iMid  worked  too  fine,  as  when  left  a  little  cloddy  it  takes  the  frost 
of  wmter  better,  and  the  plants  are  somewhat  sheltered :  but  in 
land  where  small  ridgea  prevail  the  land  furrows  should  be  struck 
out  with  the  double  mould-board  plough  and  well  water-furrowed. 
Some  of  the  horses  may  be  employed  in  drawing  manure  from  the 
home-farm  jard  or  from  mixen  and  laying  out  upon  the  clover 
leas  m  readmess  for  ploughing  for  wheat ;  also  the  guano  or  arti- 
ficial manures  required  for  wheat  should  be  obtained  and  brought 
from  town  or  station  in  order  that  the  guano  may  be  properly 
broken  ready  for  sowing.  We,  however,  prefer  to  have  it  broken 
at  the  factory  with  their  powerful  bone  mill,  as  the  farm  labourers 
scarcely  ever  break  it  fine  enough,  even  when  they  have  proper 
implements  for  doing  it.  Damp  ashes  should  also  be  provided  for 
mixing  with  guano  for  sowing  to  prevent  its  flying  before  the 
wmd,  as  we  alwajs  recommend  guano  to  be  sown  broadcast  in 
preference  to  drillmg  with  com  j  we  also  recommend  that  artificial 
manures  should  be  sown  on  the  fallows  after  peas,  turnips,  Ac,  so 
that  tae  dung  may  be  laid  and  spread  upon  the  clover  lea.  We 
find  that  8  cwfc.  per  acre  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano  is  a  sufficient 
dressing  for  wteat  upon  weU-tilled  land,  and  will  produce  a  full 
bulk  of  straw.  The  odd  horse  or  horses  will  be  employed  in  cart- 
ing couch  and  stubble  from  the  fields  undergoing  autumn  fallow- 
mg,  also  m  carting  the  daily  supply  of  green  fodder  for  soiling 
horses,  cows,  Ac,  there  being  still  a  cuttmg  of  clover  upon  most 
honae  farms  either  on  the  land  coming  in  for  wheat  or  upon  the 
land  seeded  to  clover  after  the  Lent  com,  there  being  an  unusual 
growth  of  latter  grass  this  year— in  fact,  we  have  now  grass  fit 
for  cuttmg  for  soUm^  cattle  in  the  meadows,  where  they  have  not 
been  fai  smoe  hay  time,  and  we  hesitated  whether  to  feed  it  or 
cut  up  for  soihng,  but  decided  upon  the  latter.  Hedge  trimmings 
should  also  be  carted  to  heap  and  burned,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
way  at  ploughmg  time. 

Band  Labeur  consists  of  winnowing  com  both  of  oats  and  barley, 
but  wheat  may  probably  improve  in  condition  by  remaining  awhile 
m  stack  as  the  harvest  has  been  very  stormy  :  men  will  also  be 
employed  spreading  dung  on  the  clover  leas,  filling  dung  cart, 
mixmg  guano  and  ashes,  trimmmg  out  the  ditches  and  examining 
the  outfalls  of  drammg,  stacking  and  thatching  the  ricks  of  barley 
and  oat  straw  for  fodder.  The  cattle  man  must  pay  attention  to 
tie  weather  so  that  if  night  frosts  commence  the  cattle  should 

®u.?  *  ^°^  ?**4  ^"7  pasture  at  night,  or  else  in  a  well-Uttered 
cattle  yard  and  sheds ;  and  if  feeding  for  the  butcher  they  should 
have  an  allowance  of  oilcake  mixed  with  the  chaff  and  cavings 
from  the  barley  and  oat  ricks ;  the  young  steers  also  should  be 
cared  for  at  night  and  not  allowed  to  be  in  meadows  below  the 
fog  level,  and  need  also  receive  some  decorticated  cotton  cake  with 
chaff  m  their  night  lair.  Shepherds  will  now  be  engaged  with 
the  management  required  for  the  different  flocks.  The  breeding 
Down  ewes  must  have  a  constant  change,  but  the  keep  should  be 
bare.  The  store  tegs  should  have  better  food  with  a  change  to 
turnips  behind  the  fatting  sheep,  the  best  clover  seeds  being  fed 


during  the  day  by  the  sheep  intended  for  the  butcher,  and  at  night 
a  fold  of  turnips,  rape,  or  cabbage,  with  an  allowance  of  cotton 
cake  and  hay  or  straw  chaff.  If  only  hay  is  allowed  and  no  cake 
the  turnips  should  be  prepared  by  women  and  passed  through 
Gardener's  cutter  for  trougn-feeding. 

THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

A  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  on  the 
25th  ult.  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel.  Present,  R.  A.  Boissier, 
T.  C.  Bumell,  R.  E.  Horsfall,  S.  Matthew,  and  O.  E.  Cresswell 
(Hon.  Secretarv).  The  following  Members  were  elected : — Charles 
Atkinson^iffnthom,  Armley,  Leeds ;  H.  Evans  Broad,  The  Plan- 
tations, Warungham,  Surrey:  Mrs.  Cross.  Appleby  Vicarage, 
Brigg ;  John  B.  Compton,  Hallyburton,  Coupar  Angus,  N.B. ; 
Rev.  Gonold  S.  Davies,  Charterhouse,  Godalming;  Mrs.  Hall^ 
Dancer's  Hill  House,  Baraet:  Captain  John  K.Preston,  Flashy 
Hall,  Gargrave,  Ijeeds  ;  J.  R.  Kodbard,  Aid  wick  Court^  Wrington, 
Somerset ;  Miss  Agones  Sharp,  Culverden  Hill,  Tunbndge  Wells  ; 
and  Rev.  J.  P.  Wright,  Kewborough  Vicarage,  Derby ;  and*  the 
foUowineAssociate  Members  :^Rev.  E.  Bartrum,  Berkhampstead, 
Herts ;  W.  Biddle,  27,  Meriden  Street,  Birmingham ;  William 
Johnson,  jun.,  Vostersberg,  Cork;  G.  H.  Lawrence,  Morant's 
Court,  Sevenoaks  :  P.  H.  £e  Sueur,  Grandvale,  Jersey  j  Edward 
Morgan,  68,  High  Street,  Hastings ;  J.  S.  Pla^foot,  Dorkmg :  Mrs. 
T^ughton,  Garthwyd  Hall,  Montgomeryshire;  and  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Wilson,  Westal,  Cheltenham. 

Representations  from  various  individuals  against  a  person  who 
advertised  e^^gs  were  taken  into  consideration.  Apparently  he 
advertised  his  own  at  a  high  price,  but  sent  inferior  ones  direct 
from  another  advertiser  of  cheap  eggs  to  purchasers.  The  Se- 
cretary was  instructed  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Norwood  of  Salisbury  was  read  to  the  Meetings, 
stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  trimming  of  the  crests  of  White- 
crested  Black  Polands  should  be  recognised,  as  is  the  trimming- 
and  dubbing  of  Spanish  and  Gkime ;  and  that  as  with  them  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  trimming  was  overdone  or  not  should 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  judge.  The  answer  given  was  as 
follows  : — The  Committee  decide  that  they  cannot  give  their 
approval  to  the  trimming  of  Black  Polands^  crests  as  suggested. 
Wishing  as  much  as  possible  to  discourage  trimming  in  every 
form,  they  would  suggest  to  judges  that  they  should  not  give  too 
much  weight  to  a  small  amount  of  black  in  a  white  crest,  and  are 
content  to  leave  the  matter,  as  heretofore,  to  their  decision. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  : — That  the  subscriptions 
of  Members  and  Associate  Members  who  shall  join  the  Club  after 
the  Ist  of  November,  1878,  shall  be  held  to  cover  all  subscriptions 
due  up  to  the  end  of  1879. 

As  at  the  time  cf  the  Meeting  it  seemed  certain  that  the 
Oxford  Show  would  fall  through,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the 
Oxford  Committee : — That  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Club 
hear  with  regret  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Oxford  Poultry 
Show,  which  has  always  been  characterised  by  good  management 
and  prompt  settlement ;  and  that  the  thanlu  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Poultrv  Cltlb,  on  behalf  of  exhibitors,  be  tendered  to  the 
managers  of  the  late  Shows  for  their  gratuitious  services  during 
the  last  six  vears. 

The  "  Rules  for  the  Management  of  Poultry  Shows,*'  published 
not  long  since^  were  then  discussed,  and  in  their  present  form 
rescinded,  it  being  decided  that  man;^  of  them  might  more  appro- 
priately be  incorporated  with  certam  alterations  in  the  general 
rules  of  the  Club.  The  following  six  rules  were  agreed  upon  to 
be  necessarily  inserted  in  the  schedule  of  all  shows  held  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Club  : — 1.  Any  exhibitor  who  has  been  dis- 
qualified by  the  Committee  ot  the  Poultry  Club  for  fraudulent 
practices  is  ineligible  to  compete  at  this  show.  2,  No  person  is 
allowed  to  exhibit  borrowed  birds.  8,  Exhibitors  and  their 
servants  will  not  be  allowed  to  pen  or  unpen  their  birds.  4,  Ko 
bird  may  be  removed  from  the  show  before  the  close  of  the  same, 
save  on  account  of  illness  and  with  the  secretary's  consent.  5,  It 
will  be  open  to  anyone  to  lodge  a  protest  for  fraudulent  practices 
against  an  exhibitor  on  paying  £1  deposit,  and  such  further  sum  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses,  the  deposit  to  be  forfeited 
should  the  protest  be  considered  frivolous  by  the  Committee. 
Should  the  protest  be  sustained  the  deposit  will  be  returned  and 
the  expenses  paid  by  the  Poultry  Club.  6,  An  exhibitor  who 
shall  he  disqualified  for  fraudulent  practices  shall  forfeit  all  or 
B,nj  prizes  or  cups  that  may  have  been  awarded  to  him  or  her  at 
this  show,  in  addition  to  entry  fees. 

HIGH-COLOURED  CANARIES. 

RB8PECTI^*o  high-coloured  Canaries  "  A.  E.  C."  asks  the'  fol- 
lowing questions,  to  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  replying. 

1,  Do  canary  and  hempseed  given  occasionally  to  the  birds 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  cayenne  pepper  ?  If  canary  and  hemp- 
seed  be  given  to  Canaries  at  the  time  they  are  moultmg  the  birds 
will  not  attain  the  height  of  colour  as  when  they  are  entirely 
moulted  upon  the  cayenne  diet;  but  if  the  birds  have  clean- 
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moulted,  then  the  seed  will  not  destroy  the  colour  produced  with 

cayenne.  .  ,     •    ... 

2,  To  preserve  the  high  colonr  of  the  birds  is  it  necessary  to 
continue  the  diet  of  cayenne  and  egg  each  time  that  they  moult  ? 
Each  time  the  birds  moult  it  is  necessary  that  the  cayenne  diet 
be  adopted,  or  the  birds  will  moult  of  a  pale  hue. 

8,  Is  the  plumage  of  the  young  birds  any  brighter  for  the 
parents  having  been  fed  on  cayenne  pepper?  No.  However 
much  pepper  the  parent  birds  may  have  partaken  of,  it  has  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  young  unless  the  pepper  is  supplied  to 
the  old  birds  at  the  time  we  young  are  being  brought  up  in  the 
nests.  ,  ^  ^- 

4,  After  being  fed  for  eight  weeks  on  cayenne  pepper  ought  the 
high  colour  of  the  Canary  to  have  fully  commenced,  and  can  it 
then  return  to  its  ordinary  food  of  canary  seed,  groundsel,  4c.  ? 
In  reply  to  the  first  portion  of  the  question,  much  depends  upon 
what  ages  the  birds  are  when  the  cayenne  diet  is  first  gven.  If 
the  birds  have  moulted  cayenne  pepper  will  have  no  effect ;  but 
if  they  have  not  moulted,  and  you  commence  with  the  pepper  at 
the  proper  age,  the  effect  of  it  will  be  seen  in  less  than  half  the 
time  named. 

We  may  also  further  remark :  When  commencing  with  the 
cayenne  food,  consisting  of  pepper,  biscuit,  and  egg,  do  not  let 
the  ages  of  your  birds  exceea  seven  weeks.  By  the  time  the  birds 
attain  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks  they  should  throw 
off  the  whole  of  their  feathers  except  the  wings  and  tails,  which 
do  not  cast  until  the  following  year.  If  during  the  moulting 
period  the  birds  are  taken  off  the  cayenne  diet  and  supplied  with 
seed  and  green  food  the  effect  of  the  stimulating  diet  will  be  at 
once  checked,  and  the  bird's  plumage  will  become  patchy  in  colour. 
During  the  pepper-moulting  seed  and  green  food  will  counteract 
the  power  of  the  cayenne.  The  more  pepper  birds  p^rtoke  of  the 
higher  they  will  become  in  colour  during  moulting.  The  purer 
the  pepper  and  the  higher  the  colour  the  greater  the  effect.  More 
care  should  be  exercised  as  regards  cleanliness  than  when  birds 
are  moulted  upon  seed.  With  a  pepper  diet  they  not  only  increase 
the  soiling  of  the  cage  bottoms  and  perches,  but  the  birds  become 
clog-footed,  and  the&  wings  and  tails  likewise  get  soiled,  unless 
the  birds  have  free  access  to  a  shallow  bath  to  wash  and  splash 
about  in.— Gbo.  J.  Barnkbbt. 


VARIETIES. 

The  annual  Dairy  Show  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Aasocia- 
tion  opens  this  day  (Thursday)  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London, 
and  continues  for  four  days,  £1500  being  offered  in  prizes  for  cows, 
heifers,  and  bulls.  The  entries  in  these  classes  number  282,  all 
breeds  being  represented.  Goats  exceed  the  number  of  entries  of 
last  year.  Cheese  and  butter  classes  all  well  filled^  every  known 
variety  being  on  view.  American  Cheddars  weighing  more  than 
half  a  ton.  Poultry  and  Pigeons  :  two  thousand  pens,  being  three 
times  the  number  of  previous  years.  Butter-making  and  cheese- 
making  will  be  carried  on  each  day  in  the  Show  by  country  dairy- 
maids. Models,  plans,  and  drawings  of  dairy  homesteads  :  eleven 
competitors.  Dairy  utensils,  fittings,  and  vehicles  in  competition  for 
prizes  and  medals.  The  general  stalls  are  decidedly  above  the 
average.  Amongst  the  pnncipal  exhibitors  are  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  Lady  Gwydyr,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Baillie  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  the  Earl 
•f  Rosslyn,  Lord  Chesham,  the  Hon.  H.  Brougham,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  F.  Dutton J  the  Revs.  H.  B.  Peel,  R.  WaUon,  and  G.  GUbert ; 
John  Walters,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Jas.  Colman,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Capt.  Norman 
Hill,  George  Simpson,  Esq. :  R.  Myddleton  Biddnlph,  Esq. ;  Drs. 
Snell,  Angier,  and  Crisp ;  St  John  Ackers,  Esq. :  R.  Stratton, 
Esq. :  H.  lingwood,  Esq. ;  J.  N.  Matthews,  Esq. ;  George  F.  Bur- 
neU,  Esq. ;  R.  R.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Ac.  The  Show  opens  at  10  a.m. 
and  closes  at  10  P.M.  and  is  worthy  of  extensive  patronage. 

—  How.  AND  Rbv.  F.  G.  Dutton  writes :— «  Will  von  let  me 
say  that  I  have  made  it  a  condition  of  collecting  for  the  £10  cup 
for  Black  Reds  at  Oxford  that  skinned  birds  shall  be  ineligible  ?  " 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  South  Bucks  Agricul- 
tural Association  held  at  Datchet,  the  Prince  Consort's  silver  cup 
of  the  value  of  20  guineas,  given  by  the  Queen  for  root  crops,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Botham,  Wrexham :  Mr.  Ives,  Langleys,  taking 
the  second  prize— a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  10  guuieas,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  N.  G.  Lambert,  M  J>.  The  members  of  the  Society 
dined  in  the  evening  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Slough. 

A  WBLL-ORDBRBD  FARM,  wcll-chosen  stock,  comfortable 

buildings,  a  neatly  kept  gajrden,  roadway  or  entrance-way ;  gates 
well  hung,  fences  well  kept,  shade  trees,  ornamental  shrubbery, 
paint  without  and  whitewash  within— all  these  are  worth  more  to 
a  farmer  in  money  value  than  a  few  hundred  dollars  carefully 
scraped  together  and  jealously  hoarded  and  loaned  to  needy  neigh- 
bours at  interest.  No  investment  pays  so  well  as  money  judiciously 
spent  in  farm  improvements.  Draining  wet  land  will  pay  60  to 
100  per  cent,  on  its  cost  every  year ;  good  stock  will  pay  equally 
well;  good  roads  will  return  their  cost  every  year  j  a  gate  wUl 
save  its  cost  in  a  short  time;  a  good  fence  may  save  its  whole 
cost  in  one  night;  a  well-kept  garden,  a  neat  lawn,  orchard  and 


shade  trees,  which  need  not  cost  $100,  have  added  ten  times  that 
amount  to  the  value  of  a  farm,  and  the  comfort  and  self-respect 
gained  through  the  outlay  for  these  and  from  their  possession  are 
worth  more  than  the  cost. — {Ntw  York  Timet,) 

QUEEN  BEE  LAYING   UNPRODUCTIVE  EGGS. 

A  OURIOUB  phenomenon  ha^  come  under  our  notice  here,  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  observed  before  among  the 
curiosities  of  apiarian  science.  A  young  queen  hatched  this  sum- 
mer after  a  swarm  became  the  parent  of  a  laiiige  hive  full  of  bees, 
both  before  removal  to  the  vicinity  of  heather  on  the  Mendips  and 
during  the  stay  of  the  hive  there — a  period  of  six  weeks.  About 
the  16th  of  August  a  bar-frame  was  taken  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  hive  for  examination,  and  was  found  to  be  full  of  brood  of  all 
ages.  Early  in  Septemoer,  three  or  four  weeks  later,  no  brood 
wnatever  was  found  in  the  hive,  but  a  quantity  of  eggs  in  four 
or  five  combs.  On  Thursday,  September  19th,  the  hive  was  again 
overhauled,  but  none  of  the  eggs  had  been  hatched ;  and  finally 
on  examination  yesterday.  October  1st,  the  same  state  of  thin^ 
was  found  continumg,  witn  this  difference  that  eggs  were  seen  in 
only  two  of  the  combs.  Now  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
On  the  prmciple  of  parthenogenesis  these  eggs  ought  to  have 
producea  drones — ^that  is,  supposing  the  July-hatched  queen  to 
have  been  lost  by  accident  and  a  younger  queen  to  have  been 
reared  since  the  16th  of  Au£pist.  after  the  general  destruction  of 
drones  throughout  the  apiary;  out  that  the  (^ueen  should  con- 
tinue to  lay  eggs  which  produce  no  life  at  all  is  what  I  consider 
a  very  unusual  phenomenon.  I  have  supposed  it  possible  that  ^ 
young  queen  was  bom  in  the  month  of  August  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  July-hatched  mother  bee,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  any  such  queen  having  been  reared  as  would  have 
existed  in  the  shape  of  royal  cells  among  the  combs.  Not  one 
such,  however,  was  seen.  If  there  was  no  loss  of  the  July  queen 
the  phenomenon  is  still  more  curious,  for  th(*n  we  have  to  account 
for  the  hitherto  prolific  mother  ceasing  to  rear  brood  while  stUl 
layine  quantities  of  eg^  apparently  devoid  of  all  vitality.  It 
must  DC  added  that  continuous  feeding  has  been  going  on  in  this 
hive  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  the  hive  is  very  populous  and  as 
active  and  content  (x>ollen-ffathering  too)  as  any  other  stock  of 
bees  in  the  apiary.  This  feeding  was  designed  to  supplv  the 
place  of  a  Quantity  of  honey  of  which  the  stock  was  planaered, 
some  of  which  was  extracted  by  an  extemporised  slinger,  with  a 
view  to  the  return  of  the  emptied  combs. — a.  &  W. 


ARTIFICIAL  COMB  FOUNDATIONS. 

Aftxr  fifteen  years*  experience  and  manufacture  of  the  above 
most  useful  apiarian  appliance  I  can  fully  endorse  allyour  excel- 
lent contributor  "B.  &  W."  says  in  its  favour.  The  perfect 
straightness  of  comb  it  ensures  is  most  valuable  to  the  storifier, 
causing  the  various  sections  of  his  every  colony  to  blend  together 
as  intimately  as  if  they  were  an  inseparable  whole.  Shortly  after 
its  introduction  a  keen  Ayrshire  apiarian  carried  here  a  young 
swarm  for  the  Italian  fertilisation  of  its  queen.  So  neatly  and 
securely  had  he  attached  his  guide,  after  the  manner  descried  by 
me  in  ^  Our  Letter  Box  "  last  week,  that  it  bore  the  weight  and 
heat  of  the  bees  themselves  and  the  jolts  and  jaUr  of  a  consider- 
able railway  journey  and  hand  carriage  several  miles  to  and  from 
the  respective  stations,  arriving  in  the  most  perfect  condition. — 
A  Renfrswshirs  Bsb-kbbpbb. 


EXCESSIVE  SWARMING. 

I  HAD  a  hive  of  bees  (in  one  of  Neighbour's  improved  cottage 
hives),  which  swarmed  in  June  of  this  year.  I  put  them  into  a 
hive,  also  Neighbour's,  but  they  returned  to  the  parent  hive  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  They  swarmed  again  next  day 
and  were  put  into  the  rejected  hive,  but  returned  to  the  old  one 
in  about  an  hour's  time.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  two 
swarms  came  out,  one  very  large,  the  other  small,  containing 
perhaps  about  a  quart  of  bees.  The  small  one  was  put  into  a 
straw  skep,  the  other  into  the  Neighbour ;  both  stopped  this  time 
and  began  work  at  once.  The  large  swarm  is  now  so  heavy  that 
I  cannot  lift  it ;  the  small  hive  is  half  full  of  comb,  the  bees  have 
increased  to  about  twice  the  quantity,  thev  have  taken  12  tbs.  of 
sugar  and  are  still  storing  it  away.  So  far,  all  well.  Now  for 
the  parent  hive.  After  the  swarms  were  gone  I  began  to  think 
of  getting  a  little  honey,  so  I  placed  a  large  super,  covering  all 
three  holes  on  the  top.  The  bees  constructed  three  combe  and  filled 
them  with  honey,  but  bad  weather  coming  on  they  could  not  get  out 
much,  so  they  carried  it  down  below.  A  fortnight  ago  I  examined 
it.  I  could  not  lift  the  hive,  and  of  course  there  was  nothing  in 
the  super,  but  I  congratulated  myself  that  I  should  have  two 
good  hives  to  super  and  the  skep  to  breed  from  next  year  if  I 
can  keep  it.  Judge,  then,  my  astonishment  this  morning,  Septem* 
ber  30th,  when  I  found  not  a  bee  in  the  old  hive  and  half  the 
honev  gone.  The  strong  swarm  which  stands  close  to  it  seems 
heavier,  and  I  suspect  the  honey  is  there.    But  where  are  the 
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bees  ?    Why  did  they  leave  their  hive  full  of  honey  ?— N.  T., 
Oiethire. 

[The  letter  of  your  correspondent  presents  to  view  very  unusual 
and  remarkable  occurrences  difficult  to  exj)lain.  The  old  hive 
swarmed  twice,  the  swarms  returned  both  times  after  they  were 
hived.     The  probability  is  great  that  the  queen  was  too  old  to 

f>  with  the  swarm  and  was  lost  on  making  the  second  attempt, 
oung  queens  were  fully  ripe  and  ready  to  take  her  place,  and, 
as  "  N.  T."  puts  it,  "  two  or  three  days  afterwards  two  swarms 
came  out,  one  very  large,  the  other  very  small,  perhaps  only  about 
a  quart  of  bees.  Both  were  hived,  commenced  to  work  at  once." 
These  swarms  were  headed,  doubtless,  by  young  princesses,  and 
were  virtually  casts,  or  second  and  third  swarms.  Why  the  bees 
left  the  parent  hive  at  the  end.of  the  season  we  cannot  explain  in 
the  absence  of  sight. — ^A.,P.] 

INCOME  OF  STEWABTON  HIVE,  1878. 

I  BTARTED  keeping  bees  the  year  before  last,  and  erected  a 
lough  house  to  hold  them.  Buying  them  and  sugar  to  keep 
them  alive  afterwards  took  a  good  deal  out  of  my  pocket  and 
put  nothing  into  it.  This  I  felt,  as  I  am  a  cottager  with  a  nume- 
rous family  to  support,  and  living  in  a  village  near  a  railway 
station,  the  smoke  of  the  engines  and  noise  of  the  trains,  away 
from  heather  or  good  keep,  made  me  almost  think  I  had  made  a 
mistake  in  going  m  for  bees  at  all,  so  that  in  June  I  parted  with 
one  of  my  straw  skeps,  having  two  left.  I  started  with  three  at 
first,  which  gave  me  neither  swarms  nor  honey  last  year,  and  were 
often  at  death's  door  and  had  to  be  fed  in  summer,  acnd  many  a 
thought  it  gave  me  how  I  could  work  them  to  most  nrofit  this 
year  and  get  some  money  back  out  of  them.  In  my  difficulty  I 
made  application  to  a  gentleman  who  I  heard  knew  a  good  deal 
about  bees,  and  who  resides  in  our  neighbourhood  and  writes  in 
your  Journal,  "A  Bbwfrbwshirb  Bkb-keepkr."  This  gentle- 
man advised  me  to  drive  the  Stewarton  hive,  and  was  so  find  as 
to  make  me  a  present  of  a  9-inch  body  box,  sheeted  with  wax 
sheet  from  his  machines,  which  kept  me  going  all  snmmer,  also 

good  sound  practical  advice  as  to  the  proper  management  of  the 
tewarton  system.  I  have  also  several  of  Mr.  Allan's  boxes  direct 
from  Stewarton,  and  wondered  how  he  could  make  such  strong 
dovetailed  boxes  with  eight  moveable  bar  slides,  pegs,  and  sliding 
doors,  all  for  6«.,  so  little  more  than  a  common  straw  skep.  I 
hived  my  first  prime  swarm  in  a  9-inch  box  on  the  17th  of  June, 
and  lost  much  time  watching  for  the  other,  which  did  not  come 
ofE  till  late  (12th  July),  and  hived  it  in  another  9-inch  body,  join- 
ing it  to  the  first  the  same  night  without  loss  of  bees.  Grave  first 
one  honey  box,  then  another  on  top  of  it,  and  last  a  third  at  the  top 
of  all  to  hold  bees  and  keep  them  from  swarming,  as  I  had  been 
instructed,  and  they  wrought  out  and  in  the  three  entrances 
splendidly.  The  lowest  honey  box  (over  20  lbs.  of  honey)  was  a 
beauty,  and  I  won  the  first  prize  with  it  at  our  flower  show.  My 
income  from  this  hive  was  :— First  box  sold  for  £2t,  2«. ;  prize 
money  for  it,  10*. ;  second  box  shallow,  sold  for  £1  j  third  box, 
20  lbs.  sold  at  It.  6rf.,  £1  10*.    Total,  £5  2t.    Had  I  parted  with 


as  drawn  out  bees  the  twenty-fourth  day  after  swarming,  and  was 
very  thankful  to  get  rid  of  my  straw  skeps,  which  bred  no  end  of 
moths  and  vermin  in  my  bee  house.  My  wife  took  one  of  them 
into  the  nearest  town,  but  nobody  would  buy  it,  and  we  had  to 
run  it.  I  found  the  gentry  round  about  our  neighbourhood  willing 
to  give  Qd.  per  pound  more  for  top  box  comb  than  for  run  honey, 
and  mean  to  run  as  little  as  can  be  helped  next  year. — J.  B. 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Chickkss  Dtinq  when  a  Fortnight  Old  iTu;o-vMrsSubscf'ibfr).—Yo}i 
hav«  not  told  us  whether  your  birds  all  roost  in  the  same  house  or  have  separate 
booses.  We  expect  they  are  together,  and  if  so  with  a  straw  bed  we  should 
look  to  that  for  the  disease.  Fowls  and  Ducks  never  do  well  if  they  roost 
with  Geese,  and  these  hitter  also  object  to  promiscuous  lodging.  Fowls  will 
never  be  healthy  where  they  have  a  straw  bed.  It  is  always  offensive,  and  it 
harbours  vertuin  let  it  1»  ever  so  dry ;  but  wliere  it  is  also  used  by  Ducks  it 
is  filthy  axid  leads  to  disease.  In  all  partioolars  Ducks  and  Geese  are  unfit 
to  KKwt  with  fowls,  and  will  always  cause  disease.  Where  are  the  hens 
with  their  chickens  in  the  early  days  of  their  existence  ?  If  put  out  under 
rins  in  the  stack  yard  they  should  be  the  pictures  of  health.  They  do  not 
reouite  a  shed  except  in  winter  and  early  spring.  Do  they  get  clean  water  ? 
Is  it  running  or  stagnant  ?  Has  any  part  of  their  house  a  boarded  floor  ? 
If  it  has,  remove  it.  The  gaping  would  seem  to  indicate  they  wore  suffering 
from  that.  As  that  disease  affects  only  chickens  we  advise  yon  to  give  them 
when  attacked  a  pill  of  camphor  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  let  them  have  no 
water  to  drink  that  is  not  strongly  impregnated  with  camphor.  We  advise 
vou  to  separate  a  pood  portion  of  your  poultry  house  and  ajiproprlate  it  to  the 
fowls  exclusively,  but  as  we  imagine  you  have  gap&»  and  vermin  among  your 
Tjoultry  every  port  of  your  house  must  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  ^\1th  a  birch 
broom  and  afterwards  lime-whited.  The  floor  should  be  scraped  till  at  least 
an  inch  has  l>eeu  taken  from  the  siurface.  Every  vestige  of  straw  should  he 
removed.  The  floor  should  be  perfectly  dry.  Let  your  food  be  ground  oats 
or  iMirlevmeal  slaked  ^^th  water  morning  and  evening ;  maize,  barley,  scmiw 
of  breacfcr  meat  at  mid-day.  If  you  can  give  the  whole  place  to  the  fowls 
BO  much  the  better.    Geese  and  Ducks  will  always  find  roosting  places,  even 


in  an  open  yard.  We  are  strongly  diqxieed  to  believe  your  Docks  and  Geeso 
die  of  cramp,  induced  by  the  filthy  straw  on  which  they  roost.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  their  habits  they  are  allowed  to  ohooee  their  lodgings.  In  many 
plaoes  the  Geese  roost  on  the  water,  and  if  left  at  liberty  always  resort  there 
at  the  approach  of  night.  Give  your  daoUlngs  oat  or  barleymeal  pnt  la  a 
shallow  vessel.  The  bottom  of  this  vessel  should  be  covered  with  a  sod  of 
growing  grass  cut  to  its  shape.  Put  on  this  some  fine  gravel,  then  the  meal. 
Put  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  whole.  They  will  eat  greedily  of  it,  and  it 
soon  restores  them.  The  height  of  the  vessel  mnst  allow  the  ducklings  to 
feed  at  it. 

P.4RAKEB1'8  Fbkt  SWOLLEN  iE,  IF.).— Let  the  water  from  the  swellings 
escape  by  piercing  them  with  a  stout  needle.    Feed  the  bird  on  froit. 

Swollen  Crop  (L.  /.  B.).—X  dessert-spoonful  of  gin  will  probably 
remove  it. 

Cleaning  Canary  Seed  (if.  Hamiltoti).~We  are  not  awaie  that  there 
is  any  machine  specially  used  for  cleaning  canary  seed. 

STEWARTON  HIVE  ((7.  R.  if.).— "A  Oroydon  Beb-KEKPER  **  says  yoa 
can  obtain  the  hive  from  Mr.  Hollsad,  hive  maker,  Harrl8<m  Oiee,  Croydon^ 
Surrey. 

STEWABTON  HiVE.— We  are  informed  that  we  wrongly  named  the  maker. 
He  is  Mr.  James  Allan,  cabinetmaker,  Stewarton,  N.B.    The  prioe  is  12*. 

Household  Bread  ( Una).— To  10  lbs.  of  flour  in  a  kneading-trough  put  a 
small  htfiidful  of  salt.  Stir  into  this  about  two  quarts  of  water,  more  or  less, 
as  some  flour  absorbs  more  water  than  otiiers.  For  very  white  bread,  made 
with  superfine  flour,  the  dough  should  be  softer  than  for  seconds  or  brown 
bread.  In  summer  the  water  may  bo  lukewanu;  in  winter,  considerably 
warmer,  but  never  hot  enough  to  kill  the  yeast.  After  the  water  is  mixed 
with  the  flour  add  a  cupful  of  good  yeast,  then  knead  the  bread,  and  leav«  ft 
to  rise  in  a  warm  place,  covered  with  a  cloth.  If  all  goes  well  it  will  rise 
sufficiently  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  on  hour  and  a  half.  Then  divide  it 
into  rolls,  loaves,  or  tin-breads,  as  wanted,  and  bake.  For  a  3-tb.  loaf  take 
8A  lbs.  of  dough ;  for  a  4-Ib.  loaf  4  lb.  11  ots.;  for  a  6  lb.  loaf  6|  lbs.;  and  far  an 
8Ib.  loaf,  9 lbs.  of  (io\xgh.—(CaueU't  Dictionary  qf  Cookery.) 


HETBOROLOGICAL  0BSBBVATI0N3. 
CAVDHN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
Lat.  61*  IV  iff*  N. ;  Long.  O^  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

1878. 

3SF 

Hygrome- 

u 

cmp.  of 
Soil  at 
Ifoot. 

Shade  Tem-     Badiatlon 

• 

ter. 

3a 

peratnre. 

Temper 

atnre. 
~0n 

S 

Oct. 

. 

1 

In 

Dry. 

Wet. 

fi'S 

H 

lMax.lMiii. 

sun. 

grass 

In. 

Inches. 

deg. 

1  deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 
89^ 

deg. 

deg.: 

We.   2 

S(I.S31 

48.0 

1    48.0 

w. 

.M,7 

61.0' 

9^5 

saS     - 

Th.    8 

3U.S24 

54.7 

'    A3.6 

w. 

54.0 

60 

45.2 

101.2 

42L2  1     — 

Fri.    4 

3U.ir4 

.VU) 

fi2.I 

S.W. 

54.0 

85J> 

45.1 

98.0 

41J)        — 

Sat.    5 

3«U48 

53^ 

«2.7 

N. 

54.0 

rA3 

46.8 

100.4 

4SJ»        — 

Sun.  6 

29.8SI 

62.8 

58.6 

9. 

5.9.0 

70.0 

52.4 

83.4 

^.2     OJ090 

Ho.    7 

£9.691 

tt24> 

58.4 

S.W. 

56Ji 

68U) 

58J 

108.9 

58.7     OjOIO 

Tu.     8 

29.395 

A)ji 

A6.8 

S.S.E. 

56.8 

67.0 

57.0 

106.8 

6i3  '     — 

Means 

29  JM 

M.4 

54.0 

1 

UwO 

67.3 

49.2 

08.9 

45.8     OJOO 

REMARKS. 

2nd. — Fair  bright  morning,  clondy  afternoon,  fair  eroning. 

8rd.— Very  foggy  morning,  cleared  by  9  A.M.,  bright  day ;  cloudy  ereninf?. 

4th.— Foggy  in  early  morning,  afterwards  fine  warm  day ;  very  dear  fine 
evening ;  starlight  night. 

6th.~Bright  and  flue  in  early  morning,  foggy  from  7  A.1C.  till  10  AJI.,  rest 
of  the  day  flnc  aud  hot ;  quite  a  summer's  day. 

6th.— Dull  close  morning,  rather  gusty  In  afternoon,  still  dull  but  occasion- 
ally a  gleam  of  sunshine ;  rain  from  5  p.m.  till  7.30.  fine  afterwards. 

7th.— Fine  bright  daj-,  high  wind,  not  quite  so  warm  as  last  tew  d^ys. 

8th.— Wet  in  early  ni<miing»  bright  aud  sunny  after  9  AJi.,  windy  ;  <^ear 
bright  evening. 
On  tlie  whole  a  week  of  fine  fresh  weather,  and  some  days  very  worm.    All 

the  means  of  thermometric  reailngs  are  above  those  of  last  week.      The 

mean  of  the  barometer  is,  however,  sllghUy  lower,  owing  to  the  low  readings 

at  the  end  of  the  week.— Ct.  J.  SYM0N8. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— OCTOBER  9. 

There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for  best  Apples,  although 
business  is  quiet,  but  iuferior  sorte  hang  on  our  market.  A  better  supply 
of  Pears  has  reached  us,  and  prices  are  lower.     Vegetables  ore  plentifid. 

FRUIT, 
d.   s.  d 


9. 

Apple* Jpleve  2  oto4 

Apricots dozen  0  0  0 

Clu'stnuts bushel  0  0  0 

Fitfs do'/en  0  0  0 

Filberts ^  lb.  0  8  1 

Cohs ^►Ib.  0  8  1 

GrtHK'!<,  liothonse      ^  tb.  0  9  6 

Lemons %>  luo  C  0  18 


Melons  

Nectarines   .... 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert doxen 

Pine  Apples  ....       l^tb. 
Waliinls    bushel 


each 
dozen 
^ino 
dozen 
dozen 


B.  d.    s. 
1    0to4 


0 
8 

8 
0 
2 
.3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
16 
12 
U 
6 
6 
8 


ySQETABIi£8. 


8.  d.  s. 

Artldiokes dozen  2   0to4 

Asparagus bundle  0   0  0 

Uciins,Kidncy ..         ^  lb  0    3  0 

IkH't.RiHl    do7:on  16  3 

Broccoli bundle  0    9  1 

Hru'^scls  Sprouts    ^  sieve  3    0  4 

Ciibbagc d07.cn  10  2 

Carrots    buueh  0    4  0 

Ciip-Jt-ums %>■  too  1    6  2 

i'iiu  11  (lowers....      dozen  3    0  6 

Colcrv bundle  16  2 

C'olcworts..  doz.bnnohes  2    0  4 

Cui-urubers  each  0    4  1 

Kndive    dozen  10  2 

Fennel bunch  0    3  0 

(Jnrlif  Vlb.  0    6  0 

Horii>»   buneh  0    2  0 

Lcck^    bunch  0    2  0 


d. 
0 
0 
G 
0 
6 
G 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Si 


Mushrooms ....  pottle 
Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 
Onions   bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley doz.bnnchcs 

Parsnips dosen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney  bushel 

Itndi»iics..    doz.bunches 

Uhubnrb bundle 

Sal.oafy    bundle 

Scorzonera   ....    bundle 

Seakale  basket 

Shjillots ig^rti 

Spinnch bn«hel 

Turnips bunch 

Vcg.  Marrows . .        each 


8.  d.     8.  d 
1    6  to  2    0 


0  2 

2  6 

0  4 

2  0 

0  0 


0 
3 
5 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 


9 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 


0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
1 
7 
7 


4 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


]    6 

0    0 


0    8 
2    6 


0 
0 


6 

2 


1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
9 

4 
4 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Rfonth  Week 

OCTOBER  17—28, 1878. 

_      Average 
Temperatnre  near 
Xondon. 

Snn 
Rises. 

San  . 
SeU. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
before 

Sun. 

Year. 

17 
18 
19 
SO 
SI 
S8 
88 

TH 

F 
8 

Sim 

H 

TU 
W 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  LiverpooL 

18  SUKDAT  AFTEB  TBINITT. 

Robert  Fish  died,  1878. 

Day. 

68.8 
60.4 
69.4 
59.0 
68.4 
68.9 
68J 

Night.  Mean. 
40.7       49.8 
40.7       60.6 
41.7       60.6 
89J       49.1 
89.6       49.0 
42.4       60.6 
89^      49.0 

h*    m. 
6    29 
6    81 
6    88 
6    84 
6    36 
6    88 
6    40 

h*    m. 
6      2 
6      0 
4    67 
4    66 
4    68 
4    51 
4    49 

h.    m* 

8  18 

9  80 
10    61 
morn. 

0  16 

1  41 
8      7 

h.  m 
1      1 

1  40 
8  10 
8    82 

2  61 
8  7 
8    82 

Days. 
31 
22 

< 

24 

26 

26 

27 

m.   8. 

14    86 
14    47 

14  88 
16      9 
16    18 
16    27 

15  86 

890 
291 
898 
893 
294 
896 
896 

From  obMrratloni  taken  near  London  daring  forty- three  years,  the*aTerage  day  temperature  of  the  week  la  69.0° ;  and  its  night  temperatnre 
40.6®. 

OUR  STRAWBERRY  BED: 

INCLTTDIKO  PRACTICAL  HINTS  BT  THB  LATE  HENRY  DOUBLEDAY. 

ITHOUT  the  support  of  such  an  authority  as 
the  late  Henry  Doableday  I  should  hardly 
have  ventured  to  give  our  experience  upon 
Strawberry  rearing  to  the  public. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  wo  became  pos- 
sessed of  an  old  walled-in  garden,  where 
Apple  trees  flourished  and  Gooseberry  trees 
were  covered  with  moss,  a  patch  of  Raspberry 
canes  bore  scarce  and  stunted  fruits,  and  walks 
and  plots,  including  a  Strawberry  bed,  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  wilderness  around  of  Sow- 
thistles,  Rushes,  Groundsel,  Chickweed,  Nightshade, 
Bindweed,  and  a  host  of  other  weeds  which  met  the  eye  on 
every  side.  To  our  great  surprise,  in  spite  of  the  weeds, 
we  found  one  or  two  very  tolerable  dishes  of  old  white 
Strawberries,  which,  though  small,  were  exceedingly  well 
flavoured.  We  haa  brought  with  us  an  experienced  gar- 
dener, who  shook  his  head  wisely,  and  told  us  to  wait  till 
next  season  and  he  would  show  us  what  a  Strawberry  bed 
should  be.  So  we  waited.  The  weeds  and  Strawberries  were 
dug  up,  barrowfuls  of  manure  and  turf  were  liberally  ap 
plied  to  the  plot,  which  was  carefully  tilled,  and  the  Straw- 
berry plants  were  set  in  neat  rows  about  2  feet  apart.  The 
season  of  blossoming  came,  and  Patrick  exulted  over  the 
quantity  of  white  flowers ;  but  for  seven  years  from  that 
time  we  had  not  a  single  dish  of  Strawberries  fit  to  place 
upon  our  dinner-table.  A  scarce  supply  of  shrivelled  and 
wizened  fruit  perfectly  hard  at  the  apex  rewarded  all  cur 
care.  Numberless  plans  were  adopted,  and  runners  of 
British  Queen  from  a  friend's  garden  were  tried  in  vain, 

and  we  became  thoroughly  disgusted.    At  last  C said, 

"  Why  not  write  to  your  kind  old  friend  Mr.  Doubleday, 
and  ask  him  for  information  ?"  The  happy  thought  was 
adopted,  and  by  return  of  post  came  a  letter  offering  if  we 
would  throw  out  all  our  old  Strawberries  to  send  twelve 
different  kinds  of  runners  for  trial  in  our  garden,  an  offer 
which  I  need  hardly  say  was  thankfully  accepted.  With 
the  Strawberry  runners  came  the  following  directions  and 
account  of  his  own  management : — "  I  grow  all  my  Straw- 
berries in  beds  with  paths  between  them  ;  each  bed  con- 
tains thirty-one  plants  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the 
rows  2  feet  apart  also.  I  have  thirty  beds,  fifteen  of  which 
are  replanted  every  year.  The  runners  are  potted,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  they  are  planted  out.  I  have 
just  flnishea  five  beds  (August  1st).  A  limestone  forma- 
tion is  not  very  favourable  to  Strawberries,  as  they  prefer 
a  rich  heavy  loam  ;  but  I  think  you  ought  to  have  plenty 
of  good  fruit.  From  what  you  say  I  think  the  surface 
rooto  are  faijured  in  some  way.    In  forming  new  beds  some 

ri  rotten  manure  should  be  dug  in,  and  the  soil  should 
well  broken  to  pieces.  A  week  or  so  afterwards,  if 
the  plants  tat  Mady  to  put  out,  the  lines  for  the  rows 
BhoQld  be  BMurked  out  and  tlie  ground  be  trodden  down 
till  it  is  quite  firm  and  solid  ;  the  plants  should  then  be 
put  in,  and  the  soil  pressed  or  trodden  down  till  quite 
nrm,   not  placing  the   crown  of  the  plants  too   deeply 
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in  the  earth  ;  they  should  then  have  a  good  soaking  of 
i  water.    When  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  dry  enough  it 
should  be  made  level  with  a  Dutch  hoe  and  rake,  but  the 
soil  ought  not  to  be  moved  more  than  an  inch  deep,  the 
runners  will  then  only  want  watering  when  the  weatner  is 
dry.    All  ninners  which  they  send  out  should  be  cut  off 
and  the  bed  kept  clean  of  weeds  with  a  Dutch  hoe.    The 
ground  must  never  be  forked  or  dug  after  the  plants  are 
put  in  ;  this  is  a  very  important  point.    Digging  between 
the  rows,  which  is  often  done  in  the  spring  by  gardeners 
who  ought  to  know  better,  destroys  all  the  surface  roots 
which  support  the  fruit,  and  of  course,  though  the  plants 
may  blossom  abundantly,  they  produce  little  or  no  fruit. 
A  good  coating  of  rich  manure  laid  on  the  aurface  of  the 
beds  in  March  is  very  beneficial  to  the  plants.    They  should 
only  be  left  two  years ;  in  fact  when  properly  managed 
they  might  almost  be  treated  as  annuals.    When  watering 
in  dry  weather  I  give  each  plant  two  quarts  of  water.'* 
Half  of  the  Strawberry  runnere  sent  by  our  generous  friend 
(i.e.j  six  of  each  kind)  we  planted  when  well  rooted  in  our 
old  Strawberry  plot,  giving  a  small  bed  to  each  variety.    The 
others  were  tried  in  a  border  from  which  Potatoes  had  first 
been  dug,  merely  pulverising  and  then  rolling  the  ground 
according  to  Mr.  Doubleday 's  directions,  ana  we  waited 
anxiously  for  the  result.    On  the  old  bed  we  had  a  few 
miserable  berries  "  wizened "  as  in  old  times.    The  new 
border  produced  upon  each  plant  three  or  four  healthy  and 
enormous  Strawberries.     For  another  season  we  left  both 
beds  untouched,  merely  weeding  by  hand  and  giving  in 
autumn  a  good  surface-dressing  of  decayed  leaves,  and  in 
spring  of  manure  to  the  young  plants.    On  the  border  we 
had  a  very  fine  and  abundant  crop,  on  the  beds  not  a  berry 
worth  gathering ;  so  a  number  of  runners  were  rooted,  a 
spot .  of  grouna  lately  occupied  by  Potatoes  chosen,  and 
n-om  that  time  we  have  never  wanted  Strawberries  either 
for  preserving  or  for  table  use.    An  accident  discovered  the 
secret  of  the  old  Strawberry  plot ;  the  soil,  already  porous 
and  light,  had  been  rendered  so  loose  by  the  quantity  of 
turf  which  had  been  dug  into  it  by  our  "experienced" 
gardener  that  it  would  not  bind  round  the  young  plants, 
and  of  course  would  not  retain  sufficient  moisture  to  swell 
the  fruit.    And  from  experience  we  have  little  doubt  that 
in  any  limestone  garden  turf  is  poison  to  the  ground  for 
Strawberry  plants. 

Mr.  Doubleday  continued  to  take  a  great  interest  in  our 
experiments,  and  &om  time  to  time  we  received  valuable 
hints.  With  any  very  valuable  new  Strawberry  he  recom- 
mended plun^ng  small  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil  in  the 
bed  and  pegging  down  the  earliest  runners  into  these  with- 
out removing  them  from  the  parent  plant  till  well  rooted. 
The  top  of  each  runner  should  be  nipped  off,  as  it  is  likely 
to  proauce  a  second  young  plant,  and  to  weaken  the  first 
ana  best  oSset  This  plan  is  of  course  impracticable  in  a 
crowded  bed,  and  if  the  pots  containing  runners  of  good 
kinds  are  plunged  in  large  boxes  with  soot  or  lime  beneath 
them  and  left  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  some  shaded  spot 
of  the  garden  they  will  form  excellent  plants,  of  which  the 
balls  can  be  turned  out  without  any  injury  to  their  mass  of 
roots  when  the  bed  is  ready  for  them. 

NO.  I66&— TOL.  LX.|  OLD  iBBIBSr 
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A  theory  having  been  gtarted  by  a  gentleman  living  near 
Epping  of  fruitful  and  unfruitfol  runners,  we  asked  Mr. 
Doubleday 's  opinion  of  the  subject.  He  answered, "  I  give  away 
bushels  of  fruit  every  year  [he  was  too  modest  to  wid,  "and 
frequently  obtain  prizes  "],  and  I  can  only  say  in  twenty-nine 
beds  averaging  about  twenty-five  plants  in  each  there  is  not  a 
barren  Strawberry,  nor  do  I  believe  such  a  thing  exists,  except 
from  bad  cultivation.  I  always  plant  the  earliest  and  strongest 
runners,  and  treat  my  beds  almost  as  annuals,  renewing  them 
frequently  with  runners."  This  system,  of  course,  produces 
enormous  fruit,  but  we  have  had  fine  healthy  average  Straw- 
berries weighing  about  two  dozen  to  the  pound  from  beds  four 
or  five  years  in  cultivation,  finding  it  sufficient  to  plant  a 
young  strong  runner  in  the  place  of  an  old  one  here  and  there 
through  the  bed ;  and  Crimson  Queen,  a  most  capricious  Straw- 
berry, was  far  more  productive  the  third  year  than  at  first. 
Birds  and  frogs  were  our  greatest  enemies  :  against  the  former 
Mr.  Doubleday's  plan  of  enclosing  each  bed  with  boarding 
14  inches  high  and  netting  on  top  is  an  excellent  guard ;  but 
in  the  case  of  our  walled  bed  it  could  not  be  accomplished, 
and  before  the  fruit  was  ripe  we  constantly  found  a  plethoric 
amphibian  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  guarding  a  heap  of 
gatnered  and  half-decayed  Strawberries  which  he  had  evi- 
dently procured  for  a  bonne  houche,  I  know  the  fact  of  Straw- 
berries being  devoured  by  frogs  is  doubted  by  many  writers, 
but  the  same  thing  occurred  in  a  friend's  plot  of  ground  ;  frogs 
and  heaps  of  fruit  were  found  by  the  gardener,  who  was  at  lus 
wit's  end  to  discover  the  robber,  "  as  there  was  not  a  rat  in 
the  garden." 

With  regard  to  watering  our  plants  our  kind  old  friend  gave 
ns  another  hint.  "  I  never  give  my  Strawberries  any  water  if 
I  can  possibly  avoid  it  till  the  fruit  is  setting ;  then  I  make 
the  gardener  give  each  plant  two  quarts.  Of  course  a  dry 
or  wet  season  must  prove  an  amateur's  guide  in  this  particular 
— i.e.,  whether  this  watering  is  to  be  repeated ;  but  less  than 
two  quarts  at  a  time  will  not  saturate  the  ground  sufficiently 
to  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  the  plants." 

Of  the  Strawberry  runners  sent  by  Mr.  Doubleday  we  found 
Royalty,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President,  Cockscomb,  and  Ama- 
teur succeeded  admirably,  and  Cuthill's  Prince  of  Wales  bore 
abundantly  its  beautifully  coloured  fruit,  of  which  such  quan- 
tities are  annually  used  by  Gunter  for  preserves  for  the  Royal 
household.  Waltham  Seedling  failed  on  an  exposed  bed,  and 
80  did  Crimson  Queen  till  removed  to  a  shaded  border ;  but 
except  for  show,  from  its  brilliant  colour  and  size,  the  latter 
is  hardly  worth  growing  for  household  purposes,  as  it  is  a 
decidedly  shy  bearer. 

I  must  now  conclude  this  little  history  of  a  Strawberry  bed. 
The  friend  to  whose  never-failing  kindness  we  were  indebted 
for  success  has  passed  away  from  us ;  but  if  the  amount  of 
varied  information  which  his  correspondents  received  from 
him  could  be  collected  and  arranged  a  volume  of  real  practical 
value  might  be  given  to  the  public,  with  an  assurance  that 
whether  the  subjects  treated  of  ranged  from  the  markings  on 
a  butterfly's  wing  to  the  growth  of  a  simple  flower,  they  would 
stand  the  tests  of  deep  study  and  truUi. 

[The  above  notes  are  sent  to  us^by  Mrs.  Battersby. — Eds.] 

CULTURE  OF  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

I  THINK  the  cultivation  of  aquatics  in  the  flower  garden  is 
not  nearly  so  general  as  their  beauty  and  facility  of  growth 
require.  I  have  a  small  oval  basin  about  18  feet  in  the  largest 
diameter,  set  round  with  a  large  rockery,  which  has  for  many 
months  past  been  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  garden,  and 
at  the  very  slightest  expense  or  cost  of  trouble.  I  note  a  few 
facts  for  anyone  desirous  of  making  such  an  addition  to  their 
garden  as  that  which  has  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  basin  will,  of  course,  be  determined 
by  the  space  and  locality.  If  the  oval  is  chosen,  which  I  think 
is  the  most  effective,  a  good  proportion  for  the  diameter  is 
3  to  2,  and  according  to  taste  the  margin  may  be  flat  and 
only  slightly  raised  above  the  general  level,  or  carried  up  to 
12  or  15  inches  above  the  surface,  so  as  to  form  a  slope  to 
back  up  the  rockery  and  a  site  for  the  growth  of  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  fcc.  Ordinary  poor  cement  concrete,  with  a  thin 
surface  coating  of  richer  cement  handfloated  or  trowelled  off, 
are  all  that  is  requisite,  and  the  cost  should  be  inconsider- 
able. The  depth  of  the  basin  need  not  exceed  3  feet,  of  which 
9  or  10  inches  may  be  fiUed-in  with  soil  (or  the  latter  may  be 
confined  to  large  pots  or  tubs  disposed  suitably  on  the  bottom). 
In  this  the  more  robust  plants  may  be  planted. 


A  few  crowns  of  the  white  and  yellow  Water  Lily  (Nym- 
phaea  alba  and  N.  lutea)  suffice  in  the  course  of  a  season 
or  two  to  cover,  if  permitted,  a  large  portion  of  the  surface 
with  leaves  and  flowers.  I  find  the  first  by  far  the  freest  in 
flowering,  and  have  an  abundance  of  flowers  from  early  in  June 
to  late  in  September.  The  lutea  I  find  later  in  commencing 
and  earlier  in  ceasing  to  flower.  Both  in  shallow  water  vary 
the  usual  habit  of  growth  by  projecting  a  portion  of  their 
large  leaves  in  handsome  groups  above  the  water. 

There  are  many  hardy  aquatics  both  indigenous  and  exotic 
which  may  be  introduced  with  good  effect.  The  common 
Buckbean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata),  for  example,  which  requires 
only  6  or  8  inches  of  water,  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  boxes 
supjwrted  on  inverted  pots.  The  floating  stems  will  extend 
on  either  side,  and  produce  bunches  of  white  flowers  at  the  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The  Flowering  Rush  (Butomus 
umbellatus).  The  Cape  Lily  (Aponogeton  distachyon),  notice- 
able for  its  profuse  and  long-continued  bearing  of  bizarre 
white  and  speckled  flowers.  The  ViUarsia  Lily  (VillarsiA 
nymphaeoides),  beautiful  either  as  to  its  small  cordat«  variegated 
floating  leaves,  or  the  yellow  blooms  projecting  conspicuouslj 
above  the  water  surface.  Jussiaea  grandiflora,  valuable  as 
affording  handsome  yellow  flowers  late  in  the  season  and  from 
having  a  very  pretty  habit  of  growth.  Planted  in  shallow  water 
it  sends  out  numerous  floating  stems  with,  at  frequent  intervals, 
leaves  and  flower  stalks  ;  its  growth  is  extraordinary.  I  have 
this  season  plants  which  have  made  18  feet  in  growth  from 
cuttings  taken  late  last  season  and  put  out  early  this  spring.^ 

Handsome  masses  of  foliage  are  afforded  by  several  species 
of  the  Iris,  the  Water  Plantain  (Alisma  Plantago),  and  the 
various  BuUrushes.  The  common  Marsh  Marijgold  (CalUia 
palustris)  plunged  in  pots  in  the  early  spring  wUl  yield  for  a 
few  weeks  beautiful  groupings  of  foliage  and  handsome  yellow 
flowers,  and  may  then  be  removed  to  make  room  for  other  and 
later-flowering  plants.  The  vaiiety  Caltha  palustris  major  has 
larger  and  handsome  double  flowers,  commencing  about  a 
month  later  than  the  preceding.  Again,  nothing  can  be  more 
ornamental  than  the  common  Water  Crowfoot  (Ranunculus 
aquatiUs)  which  decks  so  many  of  the  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  This  may  be  planted  in  small  tufts,  and  will  de- 
velope  its  surface  leaves  and  great  profusion  of  gay  white  and 
yellow  blooms  for  several  months,  commencing  in  the  early 
spring  and  lasting  till  May.  The  Frogbit  again  (Hydroeharia 
Morsus-Ranae)  is  an  interesting  plant,  with  &ee  floating  G-like 
leaves,  extending  by  runners  sending  down  filamentous 
roots.  The  small  white  flowers  are  produced  for  a  month  or 
two  above  the  surface.  The  Calla  aethiopica  succeeds  in  a 
small  depth  of  water ;  other  Nymphasas,  such  as  the  charming 
N.  odorata  minor,  and  many  otner  plants  procurable  from 
several  of  our  florists  may  be  employed  in  the  basin.  Where 
stove  or  even  greenhouse  accommodation  is  possessed  for 
shelter  during  winter  a  beautiful  variation  may  be  secured  by- 
putting  out  in  the  summer  months  the  strange-looking  floating 
Pontederia  crassipes  and  the  Umnocharis  Humboldti,  giaoed 
with  a  lovely  Convolvulus*like  large  primrose-coloured  bloom. 

If  a  plentiful  water  supply  is  obtainable  and  the  pond  is 
intendea  to  subserve  watering  purposes,  ita  abundant  and  £rB- 
quent  addition  will  insure  cleanliness.  If  otherwise,  the  prin- 
ciple familiar  to  the  possession  of  aquariums  may  be  adopted, 
and  no  more  added  than  is  requisite  to  supply  the  loss  from 
evaporation.  In  this  case,  after  having  become  clouds  for  a 
time  by  minute  confervoid  vegetation,  will  clear  itself  and 
remain  so,  this  desideratum  being  hastened  by  the  introduction 
of  such  fast-growing  plants  as  Myriophyllum  spicatum,  Ana- 
charis  Alsinastrum,  Ceratophyllum  demersum,  &c.,  v^ich 
rapidly  oxygenate  the  water  and  also  leave  a  suppMiaented 
groundwork  to  the  more  conspicuous  form.  Tbeae  ean  readily 
be  removed  from  time  to  time  when  too  abundant. 

There  arc  some  plants,  such  as  the  Water  Soldier  (Stratiotes 
aloides),  which  have  great  effect,  with,  however,  the  objection, 
that  they  are  liable  to  emit  secretions.  If  only  a  few  watec 
snails  exist  in  the  pond  (and  these  latter  are  sure  t^t)e  in- 
troduced sooner  or  later),  a  few  bright-coloured  gold 
Crimean  carp  form  appropriate  and  ornamental*  i 
Central  fountains  are  to  my  miml  eyesores,  unless  pi 
made  for  their  continuous  supply.  -J.  Pithebs. 


•  • , 

FORCING  VEGETABI<Sft 

FBENCH  BB^Na  '.    '  ' 

French  Beans  are  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  forming  pods 
after  the  seed  has  been  sown,  theiiiore  thoee  who  wish  to  n^ve 
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a  supply  of  ibis  esteemed  yegeiable  about  Ohristmas  should 
lose  no  time  in  sowing  the  s^d.  The  French  Bean  is  one  of 
the  easiest  vegetables  to  force  provided  it  is  always  kept  grow- 
ing, but  in  the  winter  season  it  must  not  be  subjected  to  any 
kind  of  check,  because  once  its  growth  stops  it  never  does  so 
well  afterwards.  It  is  In  temperature  and  watering  that  checks 
are  most  liable  to  occur,  and  those  with  no  perfectly  heated 
forcing  places  should  take  care  that  they  do  not  begin  at  this 
season  with  a  higher  temperature  than  they  can  afterwards 
maintain.  It  is  always  safest  to  begin  with  a  low  temperature 
and  increase  it  afterwards.  Any  French  Beans  sown  for  pro- 
ducing before  the  new  year  are  all  started  into  growth  m  a 
cold  &ame,  and  by  being  kept  a  little  close  now  and  near  the 
glass  they  grow  strong  and  sturdy,  and  they  go  on  rapidly 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  little  heat.  Now  and  always  we 
start  them  into  growth  in  3-inch  pots,  placing  eight  or  ten 
beans  in  each  pot,  and  using  a  light  rich  mixture  of  loam  and 
old  Mushroom  dung.  One  hundred  pots  give  many  dishes,  and 
this  quantity  put  in  every  three  weeks  will  keep  up  a  good 
supply,  but  for  affording  a  smaller  supply  four  doeen  pots  wUl 
be  found  very  useful.  Every  person  who  has  suitable  accom- 
modatisto  sbcmld  grow  a  few  pots  of  French3eans,  as  two  or 
three  pots  can  be  placed  in  one  comer  and  two  or  three  in 
another,  and  in  this  way  the  space  they  take  up  is  hardly  ever 
misse4'  We  force  ours  chiefly  on  shelves  in  the  Pine  stove 
and  in  the  beds  of  Melon  and  Cucumber  pits,  and  all  of  these 
places  answeET  the  purpose  very  well. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  look  crowded  in  the  small 
potd  they  are  transferred  to  8-inch  pots.  A  few  crocks  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  a  little  rough  manure  and 
turf  is  plaoed  over  them,  and  the  plants  are  then  shifted  with- 
out breaking  the  ball  of  roots.  Light  rich  soil  is  again  used 
in  potting,  and  little  water  is  g^ven  until  the  roots  take  hold 
of  the  new  soil ;  after  that  they  are  never  allowed  to  suffer  by 
want  oi  water,  and  on  all  fine  days  they  are  lightly  syringed 
to  prevent  red  spider  doing  injury.  This  is  the  only  insect 
that  troubles  them.  They  uiould  not  be  syringed  much  when 
in  flower,  and  at  that  time  liquid  manure  should  be  given 
them.  The  pods  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  old  on 
the  plants,  especially  at  first,  or  they  wUl  not  continue  bearing 
for  any  length  of  time. 

In  the  month  of  November  and  after  that  we  do  not  start 
them  into  growth  in  a  cold  frame,  but  in  a  house  very  slightly 
heated,  always  taking  care  not  to  give  them  a  **  quick  start  '* 
in  a  high  temperature.  They  wUl  start  freely  into  growth  in 
a  heat  of  50°,  and  they  will  grow  to  maturity  in  an  average  of 
60°  or  65°.    When  French  Bisans  are  placed  in  early  vineries 

nt  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  red  spider  from  gaining  a 
ng  on  them,  as  it  will  quickly  reach  the  Vines  and  may 
do  much  harm  to  them.'  The  Beans  may  be  started  into  growth 
in  an  early  vinery  in  spring,  but  we  do  not  like  to  trust  them 
there  to  make  their  growth.  Osborn's  Forcing  and  Fulmer's 
Forcing  are  both  good  varieties,  and  may  be  depended  on  for 
giving  a  supply  at  all  seasons. — A  Kitchen  Gabdekbb, 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION.— No.  4. 

Many  thanks  to  " D.,  Deal"  for  his  kind  acknowledgment 
of  the  election  labours.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allow  that  there 
is  a  lai^e  amount  of  work  in  it,  but  perhaps  without  it  or 
something  similar  I  should  be  often  like  PicKwick's  fat  boy, 
"in  the  arms  of  Porpus  ;'*  the  thorns  of  the  Roses,  I  suppose, 
help  to  keep  me  awiUce.  lisannot  now  say  on  whose  authority 
I  gave  the  credit  of  Lord  Macaulay  to  Mr.  Ward  ;  it  was"  so 
stated  last  year  and  passed  without  challenge.  Souvenir 
d'Elise  was  also  last  year  given  to  Marest ;  the  latter  I  find 
given  to  Marest  in  Ellwanger  k  Barry's  catalogue,  the  only 
cataldgtie  that  attempts  to  give  the  raisers  of  the  older  varieties. 
If  ''y.,  ^Mlf"  can  prove  that  these  two  raisers'  names  are 
inoontsctiy  given  now  would  be  the  time  to  make  a  note  of  it. 

To  **  A  LoVEB  OF  Rose  Shows  "  in  reference  to  duplicate 
Boses,  he  may  judge  for  himself  by  consulting  the  poll,  in 
HNliicli  the  v»tes  given  to  each  of  these  Roses  separately  mark 
tiie  ftstiaurtMi  in  which  each  is  held.  As  I  make  it  out,  Fer- 
dittattd  '4I«  Hemps  is  far  and  away  considered  the  best  of  that 
set  f  Kbg^nie  YerQier,  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  and  Alba  Rosea 
of  tbietis ;  so  that  were  I  asked  to  give  an  opinion  I  should 
gi^e  the  general  odUiion  as  evidenc^  by  these  votes.  In  the 
case  of  Eng^ie  veidier  I  might  qualify  it  by  stating  that 
I  personally  consider  Marie  Finger  the  more  robust. 

Xastly,  to  **  Onb  of  the  Million  "  I  may  say  that  the 
general  exhibition  Tarieties  being  fairly  set  at  rest  for  a  year 


or  two  by  the  present  election — ^though  of  course  it  will  not 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  any  separate  elector — I  propose,  with 
the  consent  of  our  Editors,  to  have  next  year  a  smaller  election 
of  the  best  exhibition  varieties  of  recent  introduction,  and  also 
one  of  garden  varieties.  This  I  fancy  will  enlist  our  friend 
Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe's  sympathies,  and  1  venture  to  predict 
that  not  a  few  in  the  forty-eight  will  obtain  honourable  men- 
tion even  for  their  garden  qualities.  By-the-by,  has  our  friend 
tried  Marie  Baumann  on  the  seedling  Briar  ?  If  so,  I  hope  he 
has  changed  his  opinion  about  this  brilliant  jewel  of  the  Rose 
tribe.— Joseph  Hinton,  Warviinster. 

In  the  following  closing  returns  of  forty-eight  varieties  the 
Roses  are  placed  as  the  first  best  twelve,  second  best  twelve, 
and  next  best  twenty -four  exhibition  varieties. 

Mr.  John  French,  Gardener  to  Eev.  J,  P.  TomUnson,  Hooklandi 

Devon, 


1.  Marie  Bamniuiii 

2.  Marshal  Niel 

3.  La  France 

4.  diaries  Lefcbvro 

6.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 
6.  Alfred  Colomb 

13.  Marqaise  de  Castellane 

14.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 

15.  Dupuy  Jamain 

16.  Catherine  Mermet 

17.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

18.  Devoniensis 

25.  HoiBoe  Yeraet 
26;  An^ste  Rigotard 

27.  Amelie  Hoete 

28.  Abel  Carri^re 

29.  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood 

30.  Capitolnc  Christy 

31.  Beaaty  of  Waltham 

32.  John  Hopper 

83.  Madame  Charles  Wood 
34.  Monsieur  Noman 
85.  Mdlle.  Bugdnie  Verdier 
36.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 


7.  Etienne  Levet 

8.  Fran90i8  Michelon 

9.  Louis  Van  Houtte;' 

10.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

11.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

12.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

19.  Comtesse  de  Sercnyo 

20.  Mario  Van  Houtte 

21.  Victor  Verdier 

22.  Souvenir  d'Elise 

23.  Reynolds  Hol^ 

24.  Dr.Andry 

87.  S<inatoi]r  Talesd 

38.  Pierre  Wotting 

39.  CamiUe  Berziaptin 

40.  Dnch^sse  de  Vallombrosa ' 

41.  Duke  of  Edinborgh 

42.  Dnc  de  Wellington 

43.  Souvenir  d*nn  Ami 

44.  NiphetOB 

45.  Edouard  Morren 

46.  Mdlto.  Marie  Cointet 

47.  Le  Havre 

48.  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 


Mr.  J.  Smith, 

WarminHer, 

1.  Marshal  Nfel 

7.  Fran9ois  Michelon 

2.  Charles  J^tehrre 

8.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 

3.  Alfred  Colomb 

9.  Xavler  Ollbo 

4.  La  France 

10.  Abel  Grand 

6.  Triomphe  de  Rennos 

11.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

6.  Marie  Banmann 

12.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

13.  Edouard  Morren 

19.  Lord  Macaulay 

14.  Fisher  Holmes 

20.  Madame  Charles  Wood 

16.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

21.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier 

16.  Annie  Laxton 

22.  S<^natenr  Vaisse 

17.  Gr^n^ial  Jaoqueminot 

23.  Souvenir  (fun  Ami 

18.  John  Hopper 

24.  Oillne  Forestier 

25.  Jules  Maigottin 

87.  Victor  Verdier 

26.  Anna  de  Diesbach 

88.  Devoniensis 

27.  CeaUfolia  Rosea 

89.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

28.  Comtewe  d'Oxford 

40.  Madame  WMllermos 

29.  Due  de  Wellington 

41.  Pierre  Netting 

30.  Dupuy  Jamain 

42.  Madame  Lacharme 

81.  Hector  Jacquln 

43.  Ferdinand  de  Leascps 

32.  Louis  Van  Houtte' 

44.  Etienne  Levet 

33.  Paul  Neyron 

45.  Duke  of  Fidinbuigh 

34.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmalson 

46.  Dr.  Andry 

36.  Madame  Margottin 

47.  Capitaine  Christy 

36.  Gloire  de  Dijon 

48.  Emilie  Hausburg 

Mr.  BOBKRT  Craio,  Gardener  to  General  the  Hon,  A,  Upton^ 

Levent  Hallj  Westmoreland. 

1.  Mar6chal  Kiel  7.  Lord  Macaulay 

2.  Alfred  Colomb  8.  Louis  Van  Houtto 

3.  Edouard  Morren  9.  Marie  Baumann 

4.  Expoeitlon  de  Brie  10.  Pierre  Notting 
6.  Hippolyte  Janain  1 1.  Reynolds  Hole 

6.  La  France  12.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 


13.  Gloire  de  Dijon 

19.  Etienne  Dupuy 

14.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

20.  Francois  Michelon 

15.  Boule  de  Neige 

21.  Duchesse  de  Momy 

16.  Camille  Bemardin 

22.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 

17.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

23.  S<^nateur  Vaisse 

18.  Dr.Andry 

24.  Xavier  Olibo 

25.  Belle  Lvonnaise 

26.  Baron  de  Bonstetten 

87.  Felix  Oenero 

88.  Francois  Louvat 

27.  Baronne  do  Majnard 

89.  G^ndral  Jaoqueminot 

28.  Capitaine  Christy 

40.  John  Hopper 

29.  Centifolia  Rosea 

41.  Leopold  Premier 

80.  Charles  Lefebvre 

42.  Lord  Clyde 

31.  Charles  Reuillard 

48.  Madame  Cldmence  Jolgneanx 

32.  Clemenoe  Raoux 

44.  Madame  George  Schwartz 

83.  Daode  Rohan 

46.  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood 

84.  Duke  of  Edlnboigh 

46.  Monsieur  Noman 

85.  Elie  Morel 

47.  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Canun 

36.  Etienne  Levei 

48.  Thorin 

Mr.  Fraitcis  A.  Dickson,  The  Nursery,  Chester. 

1.  Baronne  de  Rothschild  8.  Duchesse  de  Momy 

2.  Charles  LefebvM  4.  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 
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6.  DeTonlonsiB 

6.  Etienne  Levot 

7.  Emilie  HaoBbuig 

8.  La  Fnnoe 

18.  Alfred  Colomb 

14.  Baron  daBonstetten 

15.  Ollpltaine  Christy 

16.  CamilleBemardin 

17.  Gomtesie  de  Serenye 

18.  Ck>mte88e  d'Oxford 

56.  A.bfll  Carrl^re 
26.  Abel  Qxaad 

57.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

58.  Belle  LyomulBe 

59.  Dr.  Andry 

80.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

81.  Dupuy  Jamain 
SS.  EUe  Morel 

88.  Horace  Vemet 
84.  John  Hopper 
86.  Leopold  I. 
86.  Lord  Uacanlay 

Messrs.  Mitchell, 

1.  Marie  Baunuum 

5.  Alfred  Ck>lomb 

3.  La  France 

4.  Baronne  de  Bothschild 
8.  Louia  Van  Hoatte 

6.  Marshal  Kiel 

18.  MdUe.  Marie  Rady 
14.  Comteeae  d'Oxford 
18.  Victor  Vfffdier 

16.  MdUe.  BagtaisYecdier 

17.  Beyonienui 

18.  Bonrenlr  d'nn  Ami 

S8.  BUe  Morel 

36.  Prince  CamlUe  de  Bohan 

57.  Oapitalne  Christy 

58.  MdUe.  Th^rtee  LeTet 

59.  Pierre  Notting 

80.  Ferdlnaad  de  Leoogps 
II.  Usher  Holmes 

19.  Dapoy  Jamain 
S8.XaTier01ibo 

84.  Comtosse  de  Setenye 
88.  Btienne  Leret 
86.  Abel  Grand 


9.  Louis  Van  Hontte 

10.  Marshal  Kiel 

11.  Made  Baumann 
IS.  S^nateur  Yaisae 

19.  Ferdinand  de  Leaseps 
90.  Francois  Michelon 
21.  Madame  Lacharme 
92.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
98.  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady 
34.  XarierOlibo 

87.  Madame  Charles  Crapelet 

88.  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamain 

89.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

40.  Madame  Vidot 

41.  Madame  Bugtoie  Verdier 
49.  Marquise  de  Castellane 
48.  Marquise  de  Mortemart 
44.  Pierre  Netting 

46.  Prince  CamiUe  de  Bohan 

46.  Princess  Beatrice 

47.  Beynolds  Hole 

48.  Star  of  Waltham 

PvUdown  NururieM,  Uckfield. 

7.  Charles  LefebTie 

8.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

9.  Catherine  Mermet 

10.  Souvenir  d'Ellse  Vardon 

11.  Francois  Michelon 

19.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

19.  Due  de  Wellington 

90.  Horace  Vemet 

91.  S^nateur  Vaiase 

92.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 
98.  Bdonard  Morren 

94.  Sir  Garnet  Wolaeley 

87.  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet 

88.  Marie  Van  Hoatte 

39.  Dr.Andxy 

40.  Jean  Pemet 

41.  Soayenir  de  Paol  Keyron 

49.  Beynolda  Hole 

48.  Monsieur  B.  Y.  Teas 

44.  Lord  Macaulay 

45.  Napoleon  UI. 

46.  Monsieur  Bonoenne 

47.  Madame  Willermoa 

48.  Belle  Lyonnaiae 


Mr.  Balohin,  Hoisoek's 

1.  Alfred  Colomb 
9.  Marie  Baumann 

3.  Louis  Van  Hoatte 

4.  Marshal  Niel 
8.  Francois  Michelon 
6.  MdUe.  Marie  Rady 

18.  Ducbease  de  Moray 

14.  Catherine  Mermet 

IB.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amond 

16.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

17.  1^.  Andry 

18.  Beynolds  Hole 

98.  Star  of  Waltham 

96.  Btienne  Levet 

97.  Annie  Wood 

98.  Fisher  Holmes 

99.  DeTienneLamy 

30.  Augnste  Rigotard 

31.  BmlUe  Hausbuig 
89.  Marquise  de  Mortemart 
38.  Ber.  J.  B.  M.  Camm 
34.  CamiUe  Bernardin 

85.  Madame  Bravy 

86.  Madame  G.  Sohwarta 

Mr.  H.  Mat, 

1.  Alfred  Colomb 
9.  Charles  Lefebvre 

3.  Comtosse  de  Serenye 

4.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
6.  Emilie  Hausburg 
6.  Francois  Michelon 

18.  Antoine  Ducher 
14.  CamiUe  Bernardin 
18.  Dnchesse  d'Oasuna 

16.  Duchesae  de  VaUombroaa 

17.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

18.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

28.  Antoine  Moaton 

96.  Baronne  de  BothsohUd 

97.  Oapitalne  Christy 

98.  Gomteese  d'Oxford 

99.  Duke  of  Connaught 

80.  BmUy  Laxton 

81.  Fisher  Holmes 
89.  John  Hopper 
88.  Duchease  de  Momy 

84.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

85.  Louis  Peyronny 

86.  Madame  Charles  Wood 


GaUf  CliftonvUlej  Brighton, 

7.  Charles  Lefebvre 

8.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

9.  Eugenie  Verdier 

10.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

11.  Baronne  de  BothsohUd. 
19.  La  France 
19.  Due  de  Wellington 

90.  Ferdinand  de  Lessepa 

91.  Capitaine  Christy 
99.  Sir  Garnet  Wolselay 
98.  Prince  CamiUe  de  Bohan 
94.  Marquise  de  CasteUane 

87.  John  Hopper 

88.  Steateur  Valsse 

39.  Lord  Macaulay 

40.  MiasHassard 

41.  Dnchesse  de  Caylus 
49.  Dupuy  Jamain 
48.  Fnm^is  Fontaine 

44.  Madame  Th6rtee  Levet 

45.  Sonvanird'un  Ami 

46.  M«ii#wM»  Lacharme 

47.  Pierre  Netting 

48.  Jean  Ducher 

BedaUj  Torkthire. 

7.  Marie  Banmann 

8.  Btienne  Leyet 

9.  Princess  Beatrice 

10.  Bey.  J.  B.  M.  Canun 

11.  Royal  Standard 
IS.  Star  of  Waltham 

19.  La  France 

90.  Madame  Lacharme 

91.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

92.  Monsieur  Noman 
98.  Oxonian 
94.  Mai4chai:Niel 

37.  MdUe.  Marie  Finger 

88.  MdUe.  Marie  Cointet 

89.  Marchioness  of  Exeter 

40.  MdUe.  Marie  Rady 

41.  Marquise  de  OuteUane 
49.  Monsteur  B.  Y.  Teas 
48.  Mrs.  Baker 

44.  OUvier  Delhomme 

45.  John  Stnart  MlU^ 

46.  Pierre  Netting 

47.  Beynolds  Hole 

48.  Sir  Gailet  Wolselsy 


Mr.  H.  Mbeeyweathee,  Southwell. 


1.  Marie  Baumann 
9.  Mar6chal  Niel 

3.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

4.  Charles  Lefebvie 

5.  Baronne  de  RothscUld 

6.  Alfred  Colomb 

18.  S^nateur  Vaiase 

14.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

15.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

16.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

17.  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 

18.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

95.  Duchene  de  VaUombrosa 

96.  Horace  Vernet 

97.  Dupoy  Jam<^ 

98.  Emilie  Hausburg 

99.  John  Hopper 

80.  Souvenir  d'EUse 

81.  Star  of  Waltham 
89.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
88.  Xavier  OUbo 

84.  Capitaine  Christy 

85.  Due  de  WeUington 
36.  Fisher  Holmes 

Mr.  FRSTTI5GHAM, 

1.  Marie  Baumann 
9.  Charles  Lefebvre 
8.  Beynolds  Hole 

4.  La  France 

5.  Horace  Vernet 

6.  Muqulae  de  CasteUana 

18.  Louia  Van  Hoatte 

14.  Madame  Lacharme 

15.  Etienne  Levet 

16.  Mar6chal  Niel 

17.  Dr.  Andry 

18.  Bdonard  Morren 

96.  Aogoste  Bigotard 

96.  Francis  Michelon 

97.  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 

98.  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm 

99.  Bxposition  de  Brie 
30.  La  Doehesse  de  Momy 

81.  Princess  Beatrice 

82.  Capitaine  Christy 
88.  Paol  Neyron 

84.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

85.  John  Hopper 
36.^8lr  Garnet  Wdseley 


7.  La  France 

8.  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 

9.  Franfois  Michelon 

10.  Dr.  Andry 

11.  Reynolds  Hole 

12.  Btienne  Levet 

19.  MdUe.  Bugtaifi  Verdier 
90.  Ttf"^^"**  Victor  Verdier 
21.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
99.  Catherine  Mermet 

98.  Marie  Van  Hontta 
94.  CamiUe  Bernardin 

37.  Madame  Hlppolyie  Jamalm 
88.  Beanty  of  Waltham 

39.  Monsieur  Noman 

40.  Pierre  Netting 

41.  Edouard  Morren 
49.  Mf^i^mo  Lacharme 

48.  Anna  OlUvier 

44.  Sir  Garnet  Woladey 

45.  MissHasaard 

46.  BeUe  Lyonnaiae 

47.  Niphetoa 

46.  ThomaaMms 

BeeiUm  Nurury^  NoUinqkam, 

7.  Alfred  Colomb 

8.  Comteasa  de  Setenya 

9.  Monsieur  B.  Y.  T^ 

10.  Baronne  de  Bothachlld 

11.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 
19.  Piecrs  Netting 

19.  Dnpay  Jamain 

90.  Dnchease  de  VaUombnM 

91.  MlssHasssrd 

99.  Xayier  OUbo 

S8.  MdUe.  Bugtoie  Vardier 
94.  Sultan  of  Zaniibar 

37.  Star  of  Waltham 

38.  Monsienr  Noman 

39.  Devonienais 

40.  Prince  CamUlelde  Bohan 

41.  Lord  Macaulay 

49.  Madame  Hlppolyia  Jamain 

48.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

44.  Oxonian 

45.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

46.  Madame  a  Grapelel 

47.  LaReine 

48.  Jean  Dncher 


Mr.  BuMSBTi  JoytUng'i 

1.  Abel  Carritoe 

9.  Annie  Laxton 

8.  Baronne  de  RothachUd 

4.  Oomtease  de  Serenye 

8^  Dnc  de  Montpensier 

6.  Marie  Banmann 

U.  Alfred  Colomb 

14.  Dochesas  de  VaUombroaa 

15.  Etienne  Levet 

16.  Francois  Michelon 

17.  John  Hoppsr 

18.  Charlea  Lefebvre 

95.  Ayooat  Dnyivier 

96.  Oomtesae  d'Oxford 

97.  Caqrftaine  Christy 

98.  Derienne  Lamy 

99.  Dr.  Andry 

80.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

81.  Duke  of  Oonnau^t 

82.  Ferdinand  de 
38.  FiaherHolmea 
84.  Hippolyte  Jamain 
35.  Jean  Liabaud 
86.  LaBosi^ 


Nurnry,  Waltham  Crou, 

7.  La  France 

8.  Louis  Van  Hoatte 

9.  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady 

10.  Monaiear  B.  Y.  Teaa 

11.  Ifargoerite  Braasac 

12.  Martefaal  Niel 

19.  Leopold  Pzemier 

90.  Marquiae  de  CaateUane 

91.  Pierre  Netting 
99.  Edouard  Monen 
98.  Star  of  Waltham 
94.  Steatear  Vaiasa 

37.  LesUa 

88.  Madame  Laohanna 

89.  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamain 

40.  Mdlle.  Maite  Finger 

41.  Madame  Prosper  Langkr 
49.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 
48.  Maxgoerite  de  St.  Amand 

44.  Princess  Bealrioa 

45.  Souvenir  de  Bptk 

46.  Rey.  J.  B.  M.  Camm 

47.  Xavier  OUbo 

48.  Royal  Standard 


ACHILLEA  UMBELLATA. 

This  plant,  which  was  sent  oat  I  believe  hj  Meaars.  Back- 
house ic  Son  of  York  a  few  yeais  ago,  la  one  of  the  beet  of  the 
white-leaved  section  of  carpet-bedding  plants  that  I  know.  1 
was  surprised  not  to  see  it  more  in  vogue  in  the  London  ptrks,  as 
it  has  higher  qualities  to  recommend  it  than  have  nuo^  plants 
that  I  saw  grown  there.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  it  answers 
best  to  strike  a  batch  of  cuttings  eveiy  year,  either  in  the 
autumn  or  in  the  spring.  I  like  spring-struck  cuttinga  bes^ 
unless  it  is  wanted  to  raise  a  large  stockin  a  short  time.  Itake 
the  old  plants  up  and  place  them  in  boxes  as  thick  as  they 
will  stand  wiUiout  overcrowding,  and  stored  fai  a  cold  hooae  or 
frame.  These  supfdy  a  large  quantity  of  cuttings  in  February 
or  March,  which  will  strike  freely  in  any  shady  place  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  much  lower  than  45^  The 
cuttings  are  inserted  in  pans  or  boxes  about  1^  inch  apart| 
where  they  remain  till  bedding-out  tune,  lliey  should  be 
planted  not  wider  than  3  or  4  inches  apart,  as  they  are  not 
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rftmpftBt  growen,  but  soon  lorm  tufta  of  beaatifnl  n-hite 
deeply  setrnted,  or  rather  pinnated  leaves.  They  neTer  rise 
Above  2  inches  bigb,  and  the  growth  is  so  compact  that  tbe 
surface  is  alivajB  peifectl;  level,  without  bo  mach  clipping, 
pinching  and  training,  so  necetaary  with  man;  other  plautBnsed 
for  cMpet  bedding.  The  coloar,  compact  habit,  and  above  all 
its  strikingly  pretty  leaves  as  well  aa  its  bardineas  and  easineas 
of  cultivation,  ought  to  make  this  plant  one  of  the  greatest 
"favonritea  in  future  for  fha  style  known  aa  carpet  bedding, — 
B.  M'INTOBH, 


TEBBS'  UNIVERSAL  STOVE. 
SOICE  time  ago  Hr.  Tebba  invented,  and  fiist  anbmitted  to 
the  gardening  world  through  these  colnmna,  bis  oniversal 
famigator,  a  simple  and  naeful  garden  appliance  which  haa 
met  with  a  very  large  share  of  patronage  both  by  gardenen 
And  nmateurs.  Encouraged  by  the  BucceBS  of  that  article,  and 
recogoiaing  the  want  of  a  portable,  cleaclj,  safe,  and  effectual 
apparatoB  for  excluding  troit  tioia  the  small  greenhooset  of 
smatenis,  the  inventor  directed  hia  attention  to  that  object ; 
the  result  ia  the  " Universal  Stove"  now  submitted  to  the 
public. 


testify  that  the  heated  air  waa  perfectly  sweet.  The  circulA 
tion  of  the  water  ia  necured  by  a  pi|)e  arranged  at  the  back  of 
the  stove  at  the  ontaide,  the  top  being  the  "  feed,"  seen  in  the 
engraving  (fig.  46),  the  bottom  entering  the  atove  at  ita  lowest 

The  "feed,"  or  reservoir,  ia  also  by  a  simple  contrivance 
made  to  act  as  a  condenser.  A  pipe  pasaea  through  the  bottom 
of  it,  its  upper  orifice  being  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  lid. 
Through  tnia  pipe  a  cool  current  of  air  paaeea,  keepii^  the  lid 
comparatively  cool  and  condensing  the  steam  which  Tises  from 
the  hot  water.  The  pipe  named  also  acta  aa  an  overSow  when 
the  water  rises  to  the  top  of  it,  aa  it  occaaionally  may  do  when 
the  water  is  boiling.  By  thia  anaQgcment  the  wa«te  of  water 
is  minimised  and  the  boiler  oulv  needa  replenishing  once  in 
twenfy-foar  hoars,  and  then  only  by  adding  len  than  bait  a 
{^t  when  the  stove  baa  been  bigUy  heated  during  the  whole 

Very  dmple  and  efScient  is  the  arrangement  at  the  bottom 
ol  the  apparatus  for  dressing  the  wick  and  replenishing  the 
oiL  In  ordinary  paraffin  atorea  the  cylinder  has  to  be  raised 
for  that  porpoee,  but  in  the  "  Universal "  that  is  not  necessary. 
A  slide  la  raised  and  the  vcwe!  i»  drawn  forward  after  the 
manner  of  drnwiu^  out  an  asbjinu,  and  the  work  is  done  with 
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n  that  a 


Thia  stove  difiera  from  all  others  that  we  have 
heated  by  gas  or  paraffin,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  notagaa  or  paraffin 
Atove  merely  but  a  hot-water  apparatus ;  and  it  again  diffeia 
from,  the  orthodox  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water,  because  the 
heat  is  given  oS  from  the  inaide  instead  ot  the  outdde  of  the 
pipes. 

"In  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  pablie  tbia  new  heating 
spparatoa,  my  main  object,"  says  Hr.  Tebba,  "haa  been  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  plants 
-under  glass  an  original,  safe,  and  economical  means  by  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  can  be  obtained  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  fuel ;  the  stove  requiring  little  or  no  attention  for 
twenty-four  bonrB,  and  giving  oS  nothing  but  pure  heated  air. 
This  is  obtained  by  bringing  the  pipes  or  tubes  together  in  one 
body,  and  allowing  the  smallest  space  between  them  for  the 
circulation  of  hot  water  on  their  outer  circumference,  retaining 
the  inner  circumference  for  the  heating  of  the  atmosphere  aa 
it  ascenda  by  the  natoral  attraction  of  the  vertical  heated 
"tnbea  or  pipes." 

As  will  be  aeen  by  the  accompanying  figures  the  atove 
ia  simply  a  bundle  of  pipes  vertically  arranged  and  open 
at  both  ends,  every  pipe  being  surrounded  by  water,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  ia  a  cylinder.  On  the  water  being 
heated  the  beat  la  of  cooiae  diatribated  from  the  inner  sur- 
faces oC  the  pipes — ia,  in  fact,  heated  air,  the  cold  air  con- 
stantly rushing  m  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipes  and  passiag  out 
at  the  top  in  a  heated  state  through  a  perforated  lid.  Thia  lid 
is  moveable.  The  stove  which  we  inspected  at  work  was 
heated  by  a  paraffin  lamp,  and  on  removing  the  lid  we  can 


Pl(.  M.— Tebba'  Uoinml  Stove— Seotisa. 

the  greatest  ease.  The  vessel  containiog  the  oil  is  also  kept 
cool,  therefore  perfectly  safe,  by  being  surrounded  by  a  collar 
that  Is  in  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  stove  where  tbo 
cold  air  passes,  and  where  also  the  water  is  necessarily  in  the 
coolest  state. 

The  heat  is,  of  course,  quite  under  coDunand  by  almpW 
rning  on  or  diminishing  the  flame  aa  requited ;  but  on  tins 
point  a  word  of  caution  may  lie  given,  for  alUiough  Uie  lamp 
may  be  turned  down  to  ita  lowest  burning  point  it  should 
never  be  so  low  that  the  flame  ia  below  the  shield  of  the 
bomer  ;  for,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tebba,  unless  the  flame  is 
in  contact  with  the  air  the  gas  evolved  from  the  oil  is  not  con- 
sumed and  an  unpleasant  smell  is  produced. 

A  "false  top"  can  be  fitted  to  the  stove  to  hold  water,  to 
that  vapour  in  proportion  to  the  beat  of  the  atove  can  paaa 
'-'-  the  house  aa  required,    Thia  also  we  saw  in  operation. 


The  stove  ia  made  of  block  ti   ,  

and  duralile.    We  conaider  it  worthy  of  trial^  and  dniV  atten- 
tioD  to  it  as  Uie  moat  promising  stove  of  the  kind  that  has 


le  under  our  notice. 


I  HAVK  unwittingly  omitted  the  name  of  the  beat  all-ronnd 
H.P.,  Jolea  Hargottin  from  my  list  on  page  276.  I  vrill  not 
withdraw  any  or  those  named,  bnt  trust  "Jewels"  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  forty  which  ate  not  thieves.  I  have 
always  l>een  of  the  opinion  that  the  election  should  not  be 
confined  to  exhibition  Rote*,  but  that  the  list  should  be  of 
Boses  for  exhibition  ond  omamcnt.    The  beat  suggestion  rela- 
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tive  to  Roses  that  I  have  seen  for  some  time  is  by  "  One  op 
THE  Million,"  page  280.  1,  The  freest  bloomers;  2,  the 
hardiest ;  3,  the  best  for  bouquets.  I  beg  to  add  4,  the  best 
for  scent ;  5,  the  best  in  bud  for  button  holes.  Expanded 
Roses  are  not  good  for  button  holes.  The  opening  buds  of  the 
following  are  very  good — Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de  Rennes, 
Madame  Knoir,  Jules  Margottin,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
•  Edward  Morren,  ROve  d'Or,  Celine  Forestier,  and  I  suppose 
the  Teas  generally  before  expansion  are  good  for  the  purpose. 
I  doubt  if  Devoniensis  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  have  yet  oeen 
excelled.  Teas  should  be  shown  by  themselves  ;  Tea-Noisettes 
may  be  shown  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. — W.  F.  Radclyffe. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

October  15th. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  the  Council  Room  so  variedly  and 
artistically  furnished  with  rare,  beautiful,  and  valuable  plants, 
collections  of  cut  flowers,  and  contributions  of  superior  fruit. 
as  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Charming  groups  of  Orchids  and 
omamental-foliaged  plants  were  arranged  by  Messrs.  Yeitch, 
Williams,  Bull,  and  Osbom  ;  a  fine  assortment  of  Tuberous 
Begonias  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co. ;  a  grand  collection  of 
hardy  flowers  by  Mr.  R.  Parkerj  Tooting ;  remarkably  beautiful 
boxes  of  Roses  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son ;  various  cut 
flowers  by  Mr.  Cannell ;  excellent  groups  of  plants  from  Chiswick, 
and  a  wonderful  collection  of  hardy  plants  by  Mersrs.  Yeitch 
suitable  for  outdoor  decoration  during  winter.  It  was  in  fact  one 
of  the  best  meetings  of  the  season,  the  whole  of  the  room  and 
entrance  being  filled  with  objects  of  great  horticultural  interest. 

Fruit  Committee.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  at  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  sent  six 
handsome  bunches  of  Lady  Dowiie's  Grape,  which  were  awarded 
a  cultural  commendation.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Weirleigh. 
Kent,  sent  bunches  of  Muscat  Champion  splendidly  grown,  anc 
though  not  quite  ripe  were  awarded  a  cultural  commendation, 
of  Venn's  Muscat  two  large  bunches,  and  of  his  seedling  "The 
Artist,"  which  is  so  much  like  the  Black  Hamburgh  that  the 
Committee  requested  to  see  it  again.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  of 
Berkhampstead  exhibited  a  magnilcent  collection  of  twelve  varie- 
ties of  Grapes,  three  bunches  of  each  ;  the  Muscats  of  Alexandria 
and  Gros  Colman  were  «specially  notable,  and  a  gold  medal  was 
unanimously  awarded  by  the  Council.  A  number  of  varieties 
of  Grapes  were  sent  from  the  garden  at  Chiswick.  Madresfield 
Court  was  in  very  good  condition  and  good  flavour,  Mrs.  Pince 
was  also  fine,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  which  had  become  much  shrivelled, 
was  also  rich  in  flavour.  Golden  Queen  was  inferior  in  flavour, 
and  a  constitutional  defect  was  oliserved  in  the  veins  of  the  flesh 
which  appeared  to  produce  a  sort  of  rot.  A  cultural  commenda- 
tion was  awarded.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Heatherbank,  Wey- 
bridge,  sent  very  fine  fruit  of  Doyenn6  du  Cornice  Pear,  beautiful 
in  colour  and  delioioas  in  flavour.  The  fruit  was  set  in  an  orchard 
house  and  ripened  out  of  doors.  A  cultural  commendation  waa 
awarded.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &.  Son  exhibited  fruit  of  two  Pears, 
one  called  Yingt  Mars  and  the  other  Due  d'Alengon,  neither  of 
which  possessed  any  great  merit.  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth  sent  fruit  of  three  Plums,  all  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  lateness.  They  were  Bonnet  d'Eveque,  Wyedale,  and 
Autumn  Compete.  They  also  sent  a  seedling  Pear  ^om  Beurr6 
de  Capiaumoiit,  and  one  from  L^on  Leclerc  de  Laval,  neither  of 
which  had  much  merit.  A  seedling  Ber^mot  had  ^r^ter  merit. 
The  following  Apples  were  also  exhibited :  American  Mother, 
Washington,  Pine  Golden  Pippin,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin,  and 
Bijou.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  the  collection.  Miss 
Emilie  L.  Lowther  Thornton,  Ryde,  sent  a  seedling  Apple,  which 
was  recognised  as  Hollandbury.  Mr.  John  Redshaw,  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  sent  two  seedling  Apples,  neither  of  which  possessed 
much  merit.  The  fruit  of  a  very  nandsome  and  fine  Apple  called 
Baumann'b  Red  Winter  Pearman  was  received  from  the  garden  at 
Chiswick.  It  is  like  a  highly-coloured  Blenheim  Pippin  with 
some  ruBset  upon  it,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  A 
very  excellent  Melon  called  Exquisite  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Tyler, 
The  Gardens,  Hassobnry,  Bishop  Stortford,  but  it  was  rather 
over-ripe.  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  The  Gardens,  Bayham  Abbey,  Kent, 
sent  a  seedling  Melon  called  Bayham  Hybrid,  which  was  inferior 
in  flavour. 

Mr.  Alexander  Maule  of  Bristol  sent  some  fine  specimens  of 
fruit  of  Pyrus  Maulei.  and  a  pot  of  marmalade  made  from  the 
fruit.  Mr.  Miles  of  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens  sent  five  fine 
specimens  of  Lord  Carington  Pine  Apple,  to  which  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  last  year,  and  now  a  silver  medal  was 
awarded  for  the  present  exhibition.  It  is  a  distinct  and  hand- 
some Pine  and  esteemed  for  its  good  keeping  properties.  Mr. 
Bage,  The  Gardens,  Ashridge  Park,  Berkhampstead,  sent  a  speci- 
men of  Black  Hamburgh  vine  in  a  pot  most  artistically  trained 
and  bearing  eleven  excellent  bunches.  It  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal.  Mr.  Peter  McKinlay,  Beckenham,  sent  a  dish  of  Wood- 
stock Kidney  Potato,  a  handsome  kidney,  very  smooth,  and  with 
few  eyes.    It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 


Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  P.  Hardwicke,  Esq.,  Hollanden» 
Tonbridge,  sent  a  good  collection  of  Pears,  which  was  awarded 
a  silver  medal.  Some  very  interesting  collections  were  exMbited 
by  the  following  nurserymen  : — Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  nine^- 
nme  varieties  of  Apples  grown  in  their  Fulham  Nursery  on  the 
French  Paradise  stock ;  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  150  varieties  j 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.Cheshunt,  sixty  varieties  of  Apples  and  thirty 
of  Pears  ;  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhampstead,  fifty  varieties  of 
Apples  ;  and  from  the  Society's  Garden  one  hundred  varieties  of 
Pears.  To  all  of  these  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  B. 
Dean  of  Ealing  exhibited  thirty-six  varieties  of  Potatoes,  to  which 
a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Allan,  The  Gardens,  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich,  sent  a  large  basketful  of  the  Brown  Dutch  Cabbage 
Lettuce. 

Mr.  Pbarsoh's  Prizes  for  Grapes.— The  prizes  offered  for 
the  single  bunches  of  Golden  Queen  and  Mrs.  Pearson  Grapes 
were  awarded  at  thia  meetine.  In  the  class  for  Golden  Queen 
eight  bunches  were  staged :  Mr,  Atkins,  gardener  to  Col.  Loyd 
Lindsay,  Lockinge,  Berks,  wmning  the  first  position  with  a  bunch 
about  14  inches  long,  tapering,  full,  berries  fine,  regular  in  size, 
and  clear  j  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener  to  J.  Deacon,  Esq.,  Mabledon 
Park,  Tonbridge,  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  very  good 
bunches  and  remarkably  fine  berries  ;  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  tx> 
R.  Clifton,  Esq.,  Clifton,  Notts,  being  third.  Mr.  Iggulden,  The 
Gardens,  Orsett  Hall,  exhibited  the  ripest  and  best-coloured 
bunch,  cut  from  a  Yine  grown  in  a  pot.  It  was  well  finished  but 
not  large. 

Only  three  bunches  of  Mrs.  Peazaon  were  staged.  The  first 
prize  went  to  Mr.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  SuflBeld,  Gunton  Park^ 
for  a  compact  bunch  weighing  about  1  tb.  with  good,  clear,  well- 
finished  berries.  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Mcintosh,  Esq., 
Duneevan,  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge,  was  second  with  a  much 
larger  and  full  bunch,  but  hemes  not  quite  clear ;  and  Mr.  Grood- 
acre,  Elvaston  Castle,  third,  with  a  bnnch  still  larger  and  not  well 
finished. 

Floral  Committse. — ^Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Commencmg 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  noting  the  collections  in  the  order  of 
their  arrangement,  we  find  first  a  splendidly  grown  plant  of  Yanda 
csernlea  grown  by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  C.  Lane,  Esq.,  Badgemore,. 
Henley-on-Thames.  The  plant  had  five  spikes  and  eightv-sevea 
fine  flowers.  Medals  having  been  previously  awarded  for  this  fine 
specimen,  a  special  letter  of  thanks  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  Mr* 
Smith.  Across  the  end  of  the  room  were  arranged  Mr.  W.  Paul's  six 
splendid  boxes  of  cut  Roses  ;  amongst  the  varieties  were  Safrano, 
Madame  Berard,  Marie  Yan  Houtte,  Souvenif  de  Malmaison,. 
Niphetos,  all  shown  in  the  full  charm  of  their  beauty  and  in  lar^e 
quantities,  and  neady  fifty  others  were  in  lesser  numbers  but  m 
almost  equal  beauty,  amongst  them  Isabella  Sprunt  was  especially 
lovely,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Roass  for  button  holes.  A  silver 
Flora  medal  was  recommended  to  be  given  for  this  beautiful 
collection.  We  next  come  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  poop,  small  but 
chaste,  and  containing  plants  of  great  rarity  and  beautjr.  The 
striking  plant  was  Phaloenepais  riolacea,  which  is  noticed  in 
another  column,  and  to  which  a  botanical  certificate  was  awarded. 
The  equally  rare  and  curious  miniature  P.  Esmeralda  with  purplish 
rose  fiowers  and  puiple  lip  was  exhibited,  also  a  new  Cattleya — 
Mastersiana,  a  seedling  raised  at  Chelsea.  It  has  very  fine  pale 
magenta  sepals,  orange  throat,  and  violet-crimson  lip ;  Cypripe- 
dium  albo-purpureum  was  also  included ;  Dendrobium  bigibbum^ 
and  D.  bigibbum  superbum  ,*  a  fine  pan  of  Begonia  Queen  of 
Whites,  Anthurium  Bchertzeriannm  superbum,  a  very  fine  pure 
white  spathe ;  &nd  Lastrea  aristata  variegata,  a  beandful  and 
free-growing  fern,  the  base  of  the  glossy  green  pinnse  being 
creamy  white.  For  the  two  plants  last  mentioned  first-class  oer> 
tificates  were  awarded. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  arranged  a  charming  collection,  many  of  the 
plants  included  being  noticed  in  another  column ;  but  not  the 
two  fine  Crotons  Prince  of  Wales  and  Builonii,  nor  the  compact 
and  brilliant  Croton  Mrs.  Bause,  nor  a  charming  white  variety  of 
Dendrobium  bigibbum.  The  Pleiones  in  this  collection  were  very 
brilliant.     A  large  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  the  collection. 

Mr.  Bull  arranged  a  large  and  very  fine  group.  Noticeable 
were  several  plants  of  Sarracenia  Drummondii  m  small  pots,, 
well  adapted  for  decorative  purposes ;  a  fine  spike  of  the 
valuable  conservatory  climber  Bomarea  Carderi.  to  which  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded ;  a  large  plant  of  Lastrea  aristata 
variegata,  which  received  a  similar  award ;  the  curious  velvety 
crimson  Masdevallia  velifera,  which  was  awarded  a  botanical 
commendation  ;  a  bright 
fine  contrast  I 
able ;  Odontoi 
D.  Roezlii  j  Lil 

Crotons,  and  Palms  ;  also  Aspidium  crinitum,  a  very  striking 
Fern,  stately  and  robust,  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded,  and  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  recommended  for 
the  collection. 

Messrs.  Osbom  &  Sons,  Fnlham,  arranged  a  group  of  hardy 
decorative  plants  and  Palms.  The  plants  of  Skimmia  japonica  in 
this  collection  were  profusely  covered  with  berries.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  recommended.    Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co.,  Covent 


n ;  a  bright  groiip  of  Oncidium  varicosnm,  and  in 
Dendrobium  bigibbum ;  a  new  BoUea,  ver^  remark- 
sntoglossum  vexillarium  roseum  very  beautiful,  also 
;  Lilium  neilgherrense,  Lapagerias,  Dracaena  Groldieana, 
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Oarden,  exhibited  a  collection  af  Naegelias,  but  the  plants  had 
been  spoiled  in  transit.  A  vote  of  tnanks  was  awarded.  Mr. 
Canneli  exhibited  a  highly  coloured  sport  of  Iresine  Herbstii, 
autumn-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and  beautiful  single  Dahlias. 
Mr.  T.  Moore  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  single  Dahlias  from 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  showing  how  effective  these  old  and 
almost  forgotten  flowers  are  for  vase  decoration,  and  received  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  Rawlings  exhibited  Show  Dahlias  Clara,  a 
splendid  flower  previously  certificated,  George  Smith,  and  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutjis. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  B.  Parker's  wonderful  collection  of  cut 
flowers  of  hardy  border  plants,  which  nobly  held  their  own  even 
when  in  contrast  with  the  splendid  groups  above  noticed.  The 
back  row  from  Tooting  consisted  of  a  central  mass  of  Helianthus 
oxygalis  with  single  yellow  flowers,  flanked  by  white  and  rose 
plumes  of  Pampas  Grass  and  a  great  variety  of  Asters  (Michael- 
mas Daisies) ;  the  finest  of  these  were  Nova-anglsea,  Amellus, 
laevis,  and  spectabilis.  Very  striking  were  Rudbeckias  purpurea, 
subtomenta,  and  Newmanni ;  as  also  were  Gaillardia  hybrida 
Telemaquei,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  Stokesia  cyanea,  Coreopsis 
lanceolata,  Helianthus  multiflorus  majus,  Tritoma  grandis,  Chrys- 
anthemum lacustre,  (fee.  Phloxes  were  fine,  also  Pompon  Dahlias 
in  mauy  varieties,  and  Hyacinthus  candicans.  A  silver  Flora 
medal  was  awarded. 

The  Begonias  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.  were  remarkable  for 
their  dwarf  habit  and  finely  formed  flowers  in  various  colours — a 
collection  of  great  merit,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Mr.  H.  Boiler  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Mammillaria 
sphacelata,  a  dwarf-growing  species  with  silvery  spines.  Mr. 
Oreen,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  exhibited  cut  sprays  of  Dicho- 
Tisandra  thyrsiflora,  Intense  violet ;  Aster  Dmmmondi,  Helianthus 
oxygalis,  and  Pyrethrum  uliginosum.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Green  was  also  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for 
a  grand  spray  of  Bomarea  Carderi  containing  forty-eight  flowers. 

From  Mr.  Davis,  Ogles  Grove  Nursery,  Hillingsborough,  came 
an  attractive  collection  of  Pemettvas  in  variety.  To  one  of 
these,  P.  mucronata  lilacina,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 
The  berries  were  in  dense  clusters  and  silvery-lilac  in  colour, 
highly  distinct.  The  varieties  Rosea  purpurea  and  Rubra  purpurea 
-were  also  very  attractive. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  noticed  the  extraordinary'  collection  of 
plants  suitable  for  winter  outdoor  decoration  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  We  are  unable  at  present  to  enumerate  the  varieties,  but 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  collection  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  plants  were  artistically  arranged  in  upwards  of  a 
hundred  flat  baskets,  each  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  which 
completely  filled  the  central  portion  of  the  entrance  vestibule. 
They  included  miniature  variegated  foliaged  shrubs,  berry-bearing 
shrubs,  flowering  shrubs,  Heaths,  Japanese  plants,  and  small 
Conifers  in  varied  tints  in  extensive  variety.  It  was  quite  ihe  most 
■complete  exhibition  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  seen,  and  the 
Committee  marked  their  high  approval  of  it  by  recommending 
that  the  largest  gold  medal  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  be 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeitch. 

From  Chiswick  came  admirably  grown  plants  of  the  valu- 
able winter-flowering  Begonia  Moonlight ;  equally  well  grown 
Mignonette,  the  variety  being  named  Hemsley's  Giant,  and  for 
-which  a  cnltnral  commendation  was  worthily  awarded ;  the  elegant 
Kerine  crispa,  the  dwarf  and  dense-growing  Begonia  prisma- 
tocarpa,  and  well  grown  plants  of  B.  metallica,  very  ornamental  ; 
also  a  collection  of  double  Pelargoniums. 

This  was  no  doubt  the  finest  October  meeting  that  has  yet 
been  seen  at  South  Kensington,  and  it  was  largely  attended  by 
horticulturists. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANmOS. 

We  are  authorised  to  annonnce  that  next  spring  the  splendid 
collection  of  plants  now  at  Dangstein  will  be  sold  by  auction 
by  order  of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  An  opportunity  rarely 
occurs  of  a  collection  of  specimen  plants  of  such  value  being 
offered  for  sale. 

A  VALUABLE  and  very  rare  Orchid  has  recently  ex- 


panded in  Messrs.  Veitch's  gi-eat  collection  at  Chelsea — namely, 
Phal-ENOPSIS  violacea.  This  is  the  first  time  this  Orchid 
has  flowered  in  any  English  nursery,  and  about  the  third  time 
it  has  been  seen  flowering  in  Europe.  It  is  most  distinct  and 
yery  beantiful.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  long,  stout,  wax-like,  and  rather  pointed.  In 
colour  they  are  fleshy  white,  tinted  and  tipped  with  buff,  the 
base  of  each  being  of  an  intense  purplish  violet  ;  the  limb 
pale  violet^  and  tiie  labellum  magenta-purple,  with  orange 
side  laclnise.  The  leaves  are  large,  stout,  and  of  a  clear  glossy 
green.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species  of  a  grand  genns  of  plants. 
P.  Esmeralda  was  also  just  on  the  eve  of  expansion  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  Amongst  other  Orchids  in  flower  we  noticed 
grand  examples  of  the  Bomean  variety  of  P.  grandiflora  with 
Howers  exceeding  4  inches  in  diameter ;   Oncidinmi  varicosum 


and  Forbesii,  very  fine  ;  Pleiones  maculata  and  lagenaria  ; 
Dendrobiums  bigibbura  in  variety,  and  formosum  j^irrfmteum  ; 
Lailias  elegans,  very  chaste,  and  pncstan^  ;  Cattlcya  cxoni- 
ensis  ;  Coelogync  Curamingii,  richly  sccniei  ;  lonopsis  panicu- 
lata,  a  charming  miniature  ;  the  valuable  Calantlie  Veitchii ; 
Aerides  suavissimum  ;  Miltonia  Morelliana  ;  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  ;  Vandas  Cfcrulea,  tricolor,  and  suavis  ;  several 
Cypripediums  ;  a  new  Stauhopea  from  Costa  Rica,  and  a  new 
seedling  Cattleya  Maslersiana  with  tine  mauve  sepals,  yellow 
throat,  and  violet  lip.  The  extraordinary  collection  of  Orchids 
not  in  flower  arc  remarkable  for  their  health,  cleanliness,  and 
generally  excellent  condition.  They  reflect  honour  on  the 
nursery  and  credit  on  the  growers  who  attend  to  them  so 
well. 
The  beautiful  Fern    Microlepia  hirta  cristata 


exhibited  last  year  by  Mr.  Williams  and  certificated  is  likely 
to  become  highly  popular,  as  the  plant  increases  in  beauty  as 
it  increases  in  size.  In  growth  it  is  very  free,  in  habit  graceful 
and  elegant,  in  colour  pleasing — a  soft  refreshing  green  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  As  a  basket  Fern  it  is  highly  suitable,  and  for 
culture  in  pots  one  of  the  most  fi-ee  and  useful  for  decorative 
purpases.  The  stock  of  this  Fern  at  HoUoway  is  very  fine, 
and  is  admired  by  all  visitors.  A  plant  or  plants  should  be 
grown  by  all  who  Jiave  at  command  a  moderate  but  genial 
stove  temperature.  In  the  same  nursery  Adiantum  princepa 
is  very  fine,  and  the  new  A.  neo-guineense  by  its  free  growth 
is  likely  to  become  a  valuable  decora tivfe  and  market  plant. 
Gleichenias  are  remarkable  by  their  numbers  and  condition, 
and  in  fine  contrast  are  the  fresh  green  "Filmies." 

The  new  and  distinct  Begonia  Queen  op  Whites  is 

found  to  possess  qualities  that  will  render  it  especially  valu- 
able. In  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  plants  of  it  closely  planted 
in  a  cold  frame  yield  beautiful  white  flowers  profusely  and 
continuously,  which  are  in  great  demand  for  bridal  bouquets. 
For  furnishing  vases,  &c.,  flowers  of  this  Begonia  cannot  fail 
being  highly  acceptable ;  they  are  pure  white,  not  drooping 
and  grown  as  above  indicated  they  are  very  large  and  beautif  ul\ 

In  the  Orchid  house  in  Mr. B.  S.Williams's  nursery 

AT  HOLLOWAY  is  to  be  seen  an  arrangement  of  plants  and 
flowers  singularly  bright  yet  chaste,  and  altogether  charming. 
In  a  groundwork  composed  of  Lycopodium  denticulatum  and 
Isolepis  gracilis  nestle  rich  masses  of  the  brilliant  Indian 
Crocuses,  Pleiones  lagenaria,  maculata,  and  Wallisii,  backed 
and  flanked  with  such  Orchids  as  Oncidiums  tigrinum  splen- 
dens,  varicosum,  Rogersi,  and  a  fine  variety  of  O.  crispum. 
Suspended  from  the  roof,  forming  a  fine  canopy  to  the  arrange- 
ment, are  several  plants  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum 
covered  with  fine  flowers,  the  group  being  altogether  beautiful. 
On  the  side  stages  are  flowering  Dendrobium  superbiens,  which 
continues  in  flower  for  three  months  ;  D.  bigibbum,  Laelia  Day- 
anum,  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus,  Dendrochilum  filiforme, 
very  bright ;  Saccolabium  majus,  and  Cymbidium  Mastersi 
superbum.  The  Orchids  not  in  flower  in  this  nursery  are  re- 
markable for  their  great  numbers,  robust  health,  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  powerfully  impress  the  visitor  with  the  importance 
of  the  trade  of  these  aristocratic  and  growingly  popular  plants. 

Reliable  correspondents  inform  us  that  Eucalyptus 

GLOBULUS  flourishes  not  only  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  but  in 
some  parts  of  Cornwall,  near  the  Great  Orme's  Head,  Llan- 
dudno, and  Leamington  on  the  banks  of  the  Learn,  and  at 
Barns  Elms  near  London. 

The  new  hybrid  Cypripedium  albo-purpureum  is 


now  flowering  again  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Schlimii  and  C.  Dominiana.  The 
flower  is  large  and  full,  deep  rose  or  rosy  purple  in  colour, 
with  a  white-spotted  throat ;  the  tails  are  4  inches  in  length 
and  twisted.  The  plant  is  free  in  habit,  almost  robust ;  the 
leaves  being  long,  bright  glossy  green,  and  gracefully  arched. 
We  shall  be  surprised  if  this,  Uke  C.  Sedeni.  does  not  prove  an 
acquisition  for  decorative  purposes. 

A  NEW  variety  of  Ouvibandea  has  been  introduced 

by  Dr.  Hildebrandt  into  the  Wtanical  gardens  at  Berlin  from 
Tropical  Africa.  The  plant  bears  violet  flowers  on  forked 
umbels,  and  is  just  about  opening  its  blooms  in  its  new  home. 

While  on  a  visit  to  the  gardens  of  Potterhanworth 

Rectory,  near  Lincoln,  a  fine  specimen  of  Wellingtonia 
GIGANTEA  standing  on  the  lawn  was  pointed  out  to  me.  This 
tree  was  brought  to  the  rectory  in  a  small  pot  eighteen  years 
ago  by  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  Canon  White,  and  is  now 
a  splendid  specimen  35  feet  high  and  46  feet  in  circumference 
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at  4  feet  from  the  ground.  I  was  also  shown  a  plant  of  Marshal 
Niel  Rose  which  was  planted  inside  the  orchard  honse  last 
March,  and  which  has  since  made  an  aggregate  growth  of  65  feet. 
8ome  fine  blooms  are  anticipated  from  this  plant  by  the  Rector 
and  his  able  gardener  Mr.  Graham. — W.  W. 


BOUQUET  DAHLIAS. 


Tour  correspondent,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  in  his  article  on 
"  Mixed  Borderj  for  Autumn,"  page  253,  asks  to  be  suppHed 
with  a  list  of  half  a  dozen  lilipntian  or  bouquet  Dahlias. 
Having  grown  a  few  of  thcFc  varieties  for  several  years,  I 
can  confidently  recommend  the  following  as  well  worthy  of 
cultivation  : — 

(htidtng  Stnr. — Pure  white,  quilled  ;  very  fine.    3  feet, 

Northern  Light. — Bright  scarlet ;  dwarf  and  free. 

Red  Gauntlet. — Deep  red  :  fine.    3  feet. 

Pure  Love, — Lilac  rose  ;  very  fine.    2 J  feet. 

Little  Dear. — Blush-white,  flushed  and  tipped  with  rote; 
exquisite.    3  feet. 

Little  Dornt.—B.Qsy  lilac.  3  feet.— John  Henshaw,  ffar- 
penden,  St,  Albans. 

REGENT'S  PARK. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  respecting  the  general 
features  of  this  noble  park,  for  they  have  been  frequently 
referred  to.  We  may,  however,  add  that  Mr.  William  Browne, 
the  able  Superintendent,  who  did  so  much  to  improve  the 
flower  gardening  at  Hampton  Court,  and  which  is  now  so  well 
sustained  by  his  successor  Mr.  Graham,  has  been  especially 
successful  in  his  floral  arrangements  in  Regent's  Park.  A  few 
years  ago  we  scarcely  looked  for  flower  gardening  in  the  park 
under  notice  beyond  such  as  might  be  found  in  any  ordinary 
garden  in  the  country,  but  now  the  carpet  beds  are  on  an 
equal  with  those  in  the  other  London  parks,  and  the  great 
improvements  lately  made  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
thousands  of  visitors  who  crowd  around  the  flower  beds. 


1,  Base  of  VMe. 

S,  Ool«us  Vencbaffeltll.  [major. 

3,  Alternantbero         iwroDychloldeB 

4,  fiedam  glancum. 


Fig.  47. 

f ,  Mentha  Pnleglnin  gibraltarica. 

6.  Bchererla  secinida  glanca. 

7.  Mefsembtyanthcmum   ooftlif<4iuin 
Taricgatum. 


The  carpet  beds  arc  somewhat  intricate  in  outline,  but  all 
the  colours  have  come  out  roost  beautifully,  and  every  plant 
has  filled  its  allotted  Rpacc.  The  colours  are  well  and  evenly 
balanced,  all  the  divisional  lines  are  neatly  defined,  and  the 
selection  of  plants  is  such  as  to  at  once  impress  the  visitor 
with  the  fact  that  the  whole  work  has  been  done  by  the  hand 
of  a  master  in  the  art  of  floral  decoration.  The  carpet  beds 
are  ail  in  duplicate — that  is  to  say,  beds  of  the  same  design 
are  arranged  opposite  each  other  on  both  sides  of  the  waUc. 
Designs  of  two  of  the  beds  are  submitted,  showing  the  elegance 
cf  the  patterns  and  the  effective  mode  of  planting  the  beds. 


Subtropical  bedding  is  also  efitectively  carried  out,  and  is 
highly  appreciated.  The  plants  have  grown  with  gr^t  luxu- 
riance, and  this  style  of  garden  embellishment  is  considerably 
heightened  in  its  effects  by  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  that 


Fig.  48. 


],  Baseof  vaae. 

3,  Coleus  VenchaCfoltii. 

3,  Oerastium  tomentoeam. 

4,  Alternanthera  amabilis  latifoUa. 

5,  Mentha  Polegiom  gibraltarica. 


6.  Pyrethrom  Golden  Feather. 

7.  Alternanthera         paronychioidea 

major. 

8.  8ednm  acre  anvea. 

9.  EoheyeEia  lecTtuda  f laoca. 


surrounds  it.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  planting* 
the  beds:  Bed  No.  1. — Ricinus  Gibsoni  carpeted  with  Cine* 
raria  acanthifolia,  next  a  band  of  Pelargonium  Prince  Arthur 
edged  with  Lobelia  White  Swan.  Bed  2. — Centre  plant  of 
Dracaena  indivisa,  surrounded  with  Abutilon  Thomsoni  vane- 
gata  and  Iresine  acuminata  mixed  ;  next  a  band  of  Pelar- 
gonium Bright  Star  edged  with  Alternanthera  magnifica. 
Bed  3. — Centre  Ricinus  macrocarpa,  with  a  band  of  Pelar- 
gonium Lucius;  then  a  band  of  Iresine  Lindeni  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  Mesembiyanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,. 
edged  with  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  Bed  4. — Centre  Hi- 
biscus rosea  sinensis  and  Sonchus  laciniatus  mixed,  carpeted 
with  Coleus  and  Begonias ;  then  a  1>and  of  Pelargonium  great- 
ness edged  with  Lobelia  pnmila  magnifica,  and  margined  with 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  We  might  mention  many  others, 
but  the  above  will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  being  done  in. 
Regent's  Park,  and  what  may  be  further  expected  in  years  to 
come.  Mr.  Browne  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  improvements 
that  he  has  effected  since  he  took  the  charge  of  the  park,  for 
waste  places  are  c:Iothed  with  Ferns  and  other  luxuriant 
verdure ;  in  fact,  the  park  has  throughout  the  summer  been 
extremely  and  variedly  beautiful.— Visitor. 


RABY  CASTLE.— No.  2. 


The  arrangement  of  the  glass  at  Raby  is  very  scattered,  no 
order  or  method  being  adopted.  We  arrive  at  the  second  and 
third  Peach  houses,  118  feet  long  and  12  wide.  The  second 
house  contains  Barrington  and  Royal  George,  tiie  third  being 
entirely  devoted  to  Admirable.  The  trees  were  in  perfect 
health  and  bear  heavy  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  In  front  of 
these  houses  near  to  the  edge  of  the  walk  is  quite  a  hedge 
of  Tritoma  Uvaria,  which  had  a  very  imposing  appearance  at 
the  time  of  our  visit ;  in  front  of  the  Tritoma  were  Stocks,  Helio- 
tropes, &c.  Near  here  was  more  subtropical  bedding.  The 
Scotch  Thistle  shone  with  graceful  effect,  its  silvery  appear- 
ance, contrasting  well  with  its  metallic  and  sombre  neigh- 
bours. We  next  pass  the  Box  garden,  a  geometrical  design 
by  Mr.  Westcott.  Adjoining  is  a  magnificent  hedge  of  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni  6  feet  across.  There  is  also  a  ribbon  fiower  border 
skirting  this  part  of  the  kitchen  gaidcn,  in  which  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  Viola  was  veiy  fine.    We  next  pass  to  the  south 
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border,  where  a  flue  Tiew  of  the  Caetle  is  obtained.  This 
border  being  winding  Mr.  Westcott  luu  it  tastefully  bedded- 
cmt  with  flowen,  and  it  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  garden. 
It  is  ftiranged  ribbon  fashion,  and  the  Ion;;  wavy  lines  of  flowers 
were  very  beautiful.  At  the  east  end  of  this  garden  is  the  his- 
toric Baby  Castle  Fig  which  was  planted  nearly  160  years  ago ; 
it  Gils  a  honse  40  feet  long,  aad  was  bearing  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  t\ve  second  crop  of  Figs.  Hany  of  the  hage  stems  of  this 
tree  had  been  ringed,  exhibiting  the  metbodeof  former  Umes  to 
ini>dace  frnitfnlnesB.  Thanks  to  the  rapid  strides  ganlening 
baa  made  in  tbeae  last  few  years,  tbis  barbarous  method  is  ex- 
ploded. This  tree  still  retains  its  wonderful  producing  properties 
a&disin  perfect  health.  The  houseis  heated  bya  flue.  On  the 
top  of  the  leads  of  the  roof  of  this  bouse,  which  orerlaps  the  Ten- 
tilatJOD,  has  been  trained  a  shoot  of  Bibstou  Pippin  Apple,  which 
was  covered  with  fruit.  Wending  our  steps  westward  along 
this  ma^ijloent  border  we  catch  beautiful  glimpses  of  the 
pa^,  which  is  Tcty  finely  nudulalcd.    The  wait  of  this  garden 


is  well  covered  with  fruit  trees  (many  of  the  walls  here  an- 
heated  by  hot-iur  pi[>es),  exhibiting  Rood  taste  in  trainine. 
The  varieUes  of  Pears  Mr.  Westcott  flnds  do  best  on  the  walla 
are  Thompson's,  Olon  Mor^eau,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chr&tJen. 
Of  Apples  the  great  faTouritc  here  ia  Ribston  Pippin  for  des- 
sert, and  which  scarcely  ever  fails  ;  the  most  useful  and  certain, 
kitijiea  Apples  being  Lord  Sufficlil,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  New 
HawUioraden.  In  the  outdoor  culture  of  fruit  Mr.  Westcott 
baa  much  to  contend  against,  as  the  atmosphere  is  very  humid, 
and  therefore  sadly  detrimental  to  the  setting  of  the  miit  and. 
ripening  of  the  wood. 

We  next  enter  one  of  the  kitchen  gardens,  which  Is  well 
stocked  with  small  fruit  trees,  and  see  the  parent  plant  of  the 
justly  celebnLted  Baby  Castle  Bed  Currant,  and  a  host  of  other 
budiee  of  which  it  has  been  the  progenitor.  The  wants  of  the 
ducal  cuisine  are  immense,  both  as  regards  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Amongst  vegetables  of  recent  introdactton  Mr.  West- 
cott speaks  in  high  terms  of  Culverwell's  Prolific  Pea.    Abont 


1400  plants  of  Btrawberries  are  forced  in  5  and  6-inch  pots  ; 
the  pots  are  fllled  with  the  necessary  compost,  and  the  runners 
are  then  pegged  in  and  allowed  to  remain  uncnt  till  the 
autumn.  This  method  is  found  to  save  labour,  and  the  runners 
have  the  advantage  of  the  support  of  the  parent  plants  for  a 
lengthened  period.  Keens'  Seedling,  President,  Qaribaldi,  and 
James  Yeitcb,  the  latter  being  a  greet  favourite,  are  the  sorts 
employed  for  forcing.  At  the  lop  of  the  kitchen  garden  is 
eitnated  Mr.  Westcolt's  bouse,  which  is  a  neat  commodious 
strncture,  in  a  line  with  the  coneerratory.  A  fine  ribbon  border 
skirts  Uie  greater  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  has  for  a 
background  a  magnificent  collection  of  Phloxes  in  all  the  latest 
varieties,  and  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  walk,  betwixt  the  con- 
servatory and  Mr.  Westcolt's  house,  were  some  flue  Gladioli 
and  Stocks  beautifully  intermingled,  reminding  us  of  some  of 
the  massive  borders  at  Drumlanrig. 

We  come  to  the  Pine  pits,  which  consist  of  two  fruiting  pits,  the 
varieties  being  Bmooth  Cayennes,  Queens,  and  Charlotte  Both- 
schild,  the  latter  being  valued  as  a  winter  Piue.  The  plants  were 
very  healthy,  clean,  and  were  showing  some  very  fine  fruit.  In 
the  fruiting  Fine  stove  is  a  narrow  border,  in  which  pot  Vines 
are  planted  out  andtrained  over  the  pathway.  After  the  Grapes 
are  cnt  Melons  bi«  planted,  sod  af  t^  them  come  winter  Cacuin- 


bers,  thus  showing  by  judicious  treatment  how  a  little  room  can 
lie  profitably  utilised ;  in  front  were  the  anccessional  Pine  pits, 
with  a  promising  stock  for  future  use.  A  little  house  contained 
plants  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Capsicum,  raised  by  Mr.  We«t- 
cott.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  sturdy  growth,  which  renders 
it  invaluable  for  decorative  purposes,  its  fruit  being  of  a  verj* 

J  ale  yellow  colour.  We  next  come  to  the  range  of  plant 
ouses,  the  first  house  being  24  feet  long  by  19  wide,  the  rtxd 
of  which  is  devoted  to  two  magnificent  plants  of  tiie  white 
and  red  Lapageria  interlaced.  Never  has  it  been  our  lot  to 
see  such  a  magnificent  sight  before,  many  of  the  white  flowers 
measuring  i  inches  in  length,  whilst  the  red  was  beautifully 
mottled.  No  one  would  b^crudge  going  miles  to  see  tbis  lovely, 
and  cnoe  seen  never  to  be  forgotten,  sight.  We  noticed  a  fln^ 
Gleichenia  speluncte,  Nepbroiepis  davallioides,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  Todea  eupcrba  m  a  glass  case,  tiie  plant  measur- 
ing 5  feet  across— a  splendidly  grown  specimen.  Next  in  order 
are  two  plant  stoves,  43  feet  by  20  feet,  in  which  were  a  nixed 
collection  of  flowering  and  Sne-foliaged  plants  and  Orchids^all 
bearing  the  impress  of  high  culture.  An  ingenious  contfivauce  . 
for  decorating  some  of  the  dncal  apartments  used  on  state 
'  Ude  the  bottoms  of  the  windows  merits  notice.  It 
a  species  of  Vitis,  which  is  trained  on  a  sqaare 
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frame  of  about  4  feet  high,  in  the  inside  of  which  is  placed  a 
Fuchsia  trained  on  a  lesser  frame  to  fit.  This  has  a  most 
artistic  aj)pearancc,  and  admirably  answers  the  purpose  it  is 
intended  for. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  range  of  glass,  in  which  the  experi- 
ment of  the  noted  carrion  Vine  borders  was  conducted.  The 
vmeries  are  light,  airy,  substantial  structures.  They  arc 
40  feet  long  each  by  18  feet  broad.  The  borders  have  been 
entirely  renewed.  The  Vines  for  superiority  of  fruit  and  size  of 
bunches  are  well  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  best  in  England, 
and  as  such  Mr.  Westcott  may  feel  justly  proud  of  them.  The 
borders  are  large,  and  consist  of  good  loam ;  charcoal,  lime 
rubbish,  and  a  liberal  addition  of  bones  are  used,  and  they 
have  an  annual  dressing  of  bone  dust.  The  following  are  the 
varieties  planted  in  these  vineries  : — Mrs.  Pince,  Madresfield 
Court,  Foster's  Seedling,  Golden  Champion  ;  this  Grape  was 
doing  well,  magnificent  in  colour  and  finish,  it  being  grafted 
■on  a  Muscat.  Here  also  was  the  black  Muscat  grafted  on  the 
white.  The  third  vinery  contains  Golden  Champion,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  Venn's  Black  Muscat  all  full  and  good. 
The  fourth  vinery  has  been  planted  three  years,  and  consists 
principally  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Dr.  Hogg,  which  were  in 
all  respects  very  satisfactory,  and  gave  promise  of  abundant 
future  crops.  The  early  vinery  and  Peach  house  are  in  the 
other  kitchen  garden,  and  had  both  finished  olf  their  wood 
well.  For  an  early  white  Grape  Mr.  Westcott  prefers  Foster's 
Seedling. 

In  this  kitchen  garden  are  the  Asparagus  beds,  which  are 
5  feet  wide,  covered  with  glass  lights  on  a  small  span-roofed 
frame.  The  alleys  are  4  feet  broad ;  these  in  the  spring  are 
-dlled  with  fermenting  material,  the  brick  linings  being 
pigeon-holed.  In  this  measure  the  beds  never  fail  in  pro- 
ducing a  suflBciency  of  this  choice  vegetable  for  the  supply  of 
the  family.  These  beds  are  forced  every  fourth  year,  which 
gives  them  plenty  of  time  to  recover  their  strength.  All  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  well  and  extensively  grown,  also  Mush- 
rooms, for  which  a  suitable  house  is  provided.  Particularly 
valued  amongst  the  vegetables  is  Veitch's  Purple-top  Turnip. 
Here  also  are  the  young  men*s  rooms,  anunged  with  hot  and 
•cold  baths — ^an  inestimable  boon  to  young  men  who  are  exposed 
to  so  many  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  'these  noted  gardens  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  Mr.  Westcott  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  kindness  he  has  received  from  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  are  both  liberal  patrons  of  and  ad- 
mirers of  horticulture.  Her  Grace  gives  some  of  her  spare 
liours  to  collecting  plants  of  botauical  curiosity,  and  places 
them  under  Mr.  Westcott's  care.  Each  department  of  these 
gardens  bears  the  stamp  of  skilled  supervision.  Mr.  Westcott 
is  well  known  as  one  of  England's  best  gardeners,  he  having 
received  much  tuition  under  the  late  Mr.  Barnes  of  Bicton. 
Time  did  not  permit  us  to  note  all  we  saw  worthy  of  notice, 
nor  was  the  day  suitable  for  seeing  Raby  to  advantage ;  still 
we  saw  much  to  admire,  and  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
of  Mr.  Westcott  and  his  family  we  shall  not  soon  foi^et. — 
B.  Cowan,  Axtvcll  Park, 


EARLY-FLOWERING    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mb.  W.  Taylor  remarked  on  page  253,  in  reference  to  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  that  if  grown  healthily  and  well 
they  will  prove  "  real  g^ardeners*  friends,  as  they  bridge  over  the 
time  between  the  early  autumn  frosts  and  the  regular  Chrys- 
anthemum season."  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  value 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  for  border  decoration  ;  in- 
deed over  a  great  extent  of  country  they  are  the  only  varieties 
that  can  be  relied  on  for  producing  an  outdoor  display  ;  rains, 
frosts,  and  adverse  weather  generally  occurring,  which  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  later  blooms.  Last  year  Mr.  Freeman  spoke 
approvingly  of  the  early-blooming  varieties,  and  submitted  an 
excellent  list  of  those  that  had  succeeded  in  his  garden  in 
Yorkshire,  requesting  also  the  experience  of  others  by  which 
lie  might  be  able  to  extend  his  collection.  Perhaps  nowhere 
■in  England  do  better  facilities  exist  for  noting  the  relative 
merits  of  the  flowers  in  question  than  at  Swanley,  w  here  Mr. 
Cannell  has  nearly  or  quite  five  hundred  varieties  planted 
permanently  in  the  open  ground.  During  the  first  week  in 
October  the  following  amongst  other  varieties  were  in  full 
bloom,  and,  seeing  tbem,  none  could  dispute  their  value  for 
border  decoration : — 

PrcoociU. — Well  described  by  Mr.  Freeman  as  a  "  beautiful 
jonquil  yellow ;"  flowers  2  inches  across.    A  valuable  variety. 


Early  Caft»y. — Rosy  lilac,  faintly  tinted  with  yellow  in  the 
centre  ;  flowers  1 J  inch  across,  of  excellent  form.    Very  free. 

AdraiU'S. — Purplish  lilac,  hybrid  Pompon  ;  flowers  2  J  inches 
across.    Effective. 

Gold  Button, — Yellow  ;  flowers  small  and  button-like,  not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  in  diameter.    A  little  gem.    Free. 

Mdlle.  Alj)hon«e  Dupre. — Hybrid  Pompon  ;  white,  feathery, 
free,  and  early.    Useful. 

Lujitre, — Pompon  ;  small  flower,  very  pale  lilac.    Free. 

Lvchida. — Pinkish  lilac,  deeper  in'colour  than  the  preceding 
variety,  and  a  better  formed  flower.     Good. 

Mada-me  Donwgc. — Clear  bright  yellow.  Free,  early,  and  useful. 

Madame  Pccoval. — Dark  rosy  purple.  Very  double,  free, 
and  fine. 

Chrome  Stella. — Pale  chestnut ;  petals  margined  and  tipped 
with  yellow  ;  flowers  small  and  exquisitely  furmed.  Distinct 
and  attractive. 

Dt'lphine  Cahovrhr. — Reddish  mauve  ;  flowers  small,  petals 
rather  cupped.     Distinct. 

llluHrathn. — Pale  lavender  pink  ;  early.  A  well-known 
useful  variety. 

lYedcric  PcU. — Bronze  red ;  flowers  1 J  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  excellent  form.    A  valuable  dark  variety. 

Little  Boh. — A  little  brighter  than  the  jireceding  variety, 
and  the  flowers  smaller.    Dwarf  and  free. 

Nannm. — Creamy  blush ;  flowers  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
feathered.    Free  and  very  useful. 

Others  might  be  added,  but  those  named  are  distinctly  early 
— ^just  expanding  into  full  beauty  when  many  other  flowers 
are  fading,  and  attractively  "  bridging  over "  the  notoriously 
dull  time  referred  to  by  ^Ir.  Taylor.  l*hcse  Chrysanthemums 
afford  cut  flowers  in  profusion  for  indoor  decoration,  and 
render  the  gardens  cheerful  during  the  too  often  cheerless 
month  of  October,  and  hence  they  are  eminently  worthy  of 
cultivation. — J.  W. 


GRAPES  NOT  COLOURINa. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from  different  readers  of 
the  Journal  if  Grapes  have  coloured  worse  this  year  than  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  One  house  of  Black  Hamburghs, 
which  ripened  with  me  in  July,  did  not  colour  so  well  as  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  them.  The  crop  was  quite  a 
full  one  but  not  heavy,  and  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  every  berry  did  not  become  jet  black.  Since  then  one  or 
two  later  bunches  produced  by  the  laterals  have  coloured  per- 
fectly, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  intense  hot  weather  we 
had  in  July  must  have  been  unsuitable  for  Orapea  colouring 
to  perfection. 

"  R.  P.  B.,'*  a  good  gardener,  writing  to  the  October  number 
of  the  "  Gardener "  from  East  Lothian  on  this  matter,  states 
that  Grapes  colouring  in  that  neighbourhood  about  that  time 
failed  to  blacken,  even  in  the  case  of  very  light  crops.  It  is 
well  known  that  too  high  a  temperature  is  as  bad  for  fruit 
colouring  as  a  too  low  one,  and  if  we  could  hear  of  two  or 
three  sure  instances  of  Grapes  failing  to  colour  owing  to  very 
hot  weather  and  too  high  a  temperature,  no  doubt  it  would  do 
much  to  prevent  a  similar  result  in  the  future,  if  the  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  form  a  shading  of  limewash,  or  some- 
thing having  the  same  effect,  over  the  glass  of  vineries  in 
which  Grapes  were  cohniring  during  excessively  hot  weather. 
As  to  the  importance  of  trying  to  do  something  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  because  Grapes  not  colouring  is  a  more  serious  af&ur 
than  many  think  who  only  consider  it  as  detracting  from  their 
looks,  for  it  impairs  their  keeping  properties  as  well,  and  this 
often  leads  to  serious  loss. — ^A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 


ROSE  SUCCESSION. 


Fob  one  exhibitor  among  your  readers  there  are,  perhaps, 
ten  thousand  who  are  interested  rosarians  in  respect  to  tne 
production  or  enjoyment  of  their  favourite  flower ;  therefore 
I  have  thought  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who  seek  the  longest 
extension  of  that  pleasure  to  supplement  by  my  experience  tie 
valuable  letter  of  "  Wyld  Savage,"  in  which  he  told  of  what 
he  had  seen  at  this  late  season  at  Cheshunt  or  elsewhere.  I 
have  about  five  hundred  standard  Roses  lining  the  walks  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  in  my  high-walled  garden,  ar- 
ranged under  the  auspices  of  my  friend  Reynolds  Hole,  with 
a  view  to  their  protection  from  wind.  They  have  good  loamy 
soil,  and  are  annually  mulched  and  cared  for.  The  following 
have  given  me  great  and  continuous  satisfaction. 
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Charles  Lefebrre,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  John  Hom)er, 
G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Jules  l^rgottin,  Abel  Grand,  Jean 
Cherpin,  La  France,  Maurice  BemsLrdin,  Victor  Verdier,  King's 
Acre,  Madame  F^cot,  Souyenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Madame 
Domage,  Comtessc  d'Oxlord,  S^nateur  Vaisse,  Anna  Alexieff, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Marie  Baumann, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marquise  de  Oastellane,  Leopold  L,  Dr.  Andry, 
Madame  Margottin,  Annie  Wood,  Souvenir  de  Comte  Carour, 
Madame  Caillat,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  Crapelet, 
Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Miss  Pole, 
Fran9ois  Louyat,  Louisa  Wood,  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  FrauQois 
Arago,  Exposition  de  Brie,  John  Gris,  Safrano,  Vicomtosse  de 
Cases,  Lord  Napier,  Imp^ratrice  Charlotte,  Duchesse  d'Aoste, 
Pierre  Notting,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Boutin,  Soeur 
des  Anges,  Fisher  Holmes,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Monsieur  Noman, 
Mrs.  ^sanquet,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  C^ine  Forestier, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Belle  de  Bouig-la-Reine,  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Ophirie,  Madame  Th^rtee  Levet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Olivier 
Delhomme,  Clotilde  Rolland,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Eticnne  Levet, 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  Mar6chal  Niel,  Pauline  Talabot,  W.  Jessie, 
Madame  de  Cambac^es,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Aimte  Vibert. 

Before  the  thunderstorm  of  September  30th  all  the  above- 
named  were  either  in  full  bloom  or  in  well-developed  buds, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  cultivation ;  as,  of  course,  almost  all 
were  in  unusual  beauty  in  Jime,  when  many  were  abundant 
in  flower  beyond  any  year  in  my  experience  of  thirty  years. 
Last  year,  however,  my  Mar6chal  Niel  produced  a  succession 
of  three  hundred  good  blooms,  whereas  the  June  rains  this 
year  were  fatal  to  them.— A  Pupil  op  Reynolds  Hole. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS  AT  WORCESTER. 

In  a  hasty  run  through  Mr.  Richard  Smith's  vast  nurseries 
at  Worcester  a  few  days  ago  1  noticed  the  following  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  ia  flower  as  being  particularly  striking  at 
this  late  period — ^viz.,  Pyrethrum  serotinum  (uliginosum),  5  feet, 
large,  white,  with  yellow  disc ;  Silphium  terebintha,  6  feet, 
yellow,  Composite  with  slender  stem  and  Dock-like  foliage ; 
Helianthus  decapetalus,  5  feet,  all  suitable  for  a  shrubbery  or 
back  of  border.  Rudbeckia  hirta,  1  foot  6  inches,  yellow, 
blackish  disc ;  Asters  amelloides,  longlfolius,  formosus,  and 
grandiflorus ;  Anemones  japonica  and  vitifolia  (Honorine 
Jobert")  in  large  clumps,  both  magnificent ;  Salvia  angustifolia, 
tall,  with  small  bright  blue  flower  ;  Catananche  bicolor,  a  free- 
flowering,  purple.  Everlasting-like  Composite  ;  Caltha  palustris 
monstrosa,  Verbena  venosa,  Plumbago  I^rpcntas,  and  (Enothera 
tarazacifolia  (dwarf) ;  Delphininme  William  Pfitzer,  double 
brilliant  blue ;  M.  le  Bihan,  tall,  doubl«v  l&i^Qt  purplish  blue ; 
Eeteleeii,  Barlowii,  and  Palmerston,  light  blue,  with  white  eye. 
All  very  attractive.  Pentstemons  Horace  Vemet,  Cicerone, 
Scarlet  Gem,  Lilac  Gem,  Deltcata,  Warrior,  Narcissus,  Racine  ; 
Phloxes  Coccinea  and  Snowball  (dwarf  white),  and  many 
other  showy  varieties  in  full  flower.  Two  good  showy  plants 
with  variegated  foliage  at  this  season  are  ^gopodium  Poda- 
graria  and  Lilium  candidum  foliis  variegatis,  of  which  Mr. 
Smith  appears  to  possess  two  distinct  varieties. 

I  regret  that  the  short  time  allowed  me  between  the  trains 
did  not  permit  of  more  than  a  very  cursory  glance  through 
this  extensive  place,  where  everything  horticultural  seems  to 
be  grown,  aiijjL  the  whole  district  constitutes  Mr.  Smith's  nur- 
sery, whiqh  is  traversed  in  seyeral  directions  by  turnpikes, 
highways,  and  public  footpaths,  as  well  as  by  lengthy  private 
drives  ribboned  on  each  side  by  the  choicest  specimen  trees 
and  shrubs  in  thje'ttjost  perfect  health.  The  principal  drive 
leading  from  the  ^cxance  in  a  straight  line  must  be  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  I  found  the 
Roses  covering  nmny  acres,  and  anent  which  I  will  send  you 
the  few  notes  I  was  enabled  to  make.  I  hope  this  may  not  be 
the  last  I  shall  see  of  Mr.  Smith's  great  and  instructive  plant 
manufactory,  where,  notwithstanding  the  vast  extent,  eyery- 
thing  seems  order,  neatness,  and  regularity  ;  but  a  whole  week 
might  be  profitably  spent  over  a  careful  examination  of  its 
horticultural  treasures. — T,  Laxton,  Bedford. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  fast  approach  of  winter  by  the  falling 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  now  becoming  troublesome  and  entail 
a  mat  amount  of  extra  labour  to  have  them  sufficiently  swept  up. 
Where  Oak  trees  abound  and  acorns  are  plentiful  these  should  be 
swept  off  the  paths  every  morning,  as  they  are  most  uncomfort- 
able to  walk  upon.  But  the  beautiful  weather  which  we  are  now 
enjoying  in  the  south  is  most  welcome ;  and  October  so  far, 


instead  of  robbing  the  garden  in  one  single  night  of  all  its  beauty, 
has  added  to  its  effect,  and  is  further  most  favourable  for  ripening- 
the  late  summer  growths  of  fruit  and  other  trees  which  were 
made  during  the  wet  weathor  in  September. 

Flower  beds  are  not  yet  divested  of  their  beauty  j  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  allow  any  plants  that  are  wanted  for  next  year's  supply 
to  stay  out  after  this  time,  for  frost  may  oome  suddenly  and 
kill  many  of  the  tender  plants.  Calceolarias  and  Verbenas  may 
yet  be  propagated  from  cuttings  ;  in  fact  they  often  thrive  better 
inserted  now  than  when  taken  off  earlier.  A  cold  frame  is  the 
best  place  that  can  be  had  for  propagating  a  stock  of  Calceolarias. 
Short  stubby  cuttines  should  be  taken  off  and  inserted  about  2  or 
8  inches  apart  in  light  sandy  soil.  They  should  have  a  gentle 
watering  to  cause  the  soil  to  become  firm  around  them,  and  should 
be  kept  close  for  a  few  weeks,  when  air  may  be  given  them  if  the 
weather  permits.  Verbena  cuttings  are  best  placed  in  pans,  pots^ 
or  boxes,  and  these  in  a  close  fiame  or  pit. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  flowers  are  destroyed  they  should  be 
taken  away,  and' the  beds  be  manured  and  dug  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  spring  bedding  plants.  No  time  must  be  lost  for  the 
planting  of  them,  as  it  is  on  the  earliness  of  planting  that  suceesa 
m  a  great  measure  depends.  Pansies.  Polyanthuses,  DaiBies, 
Silenes,  Myosotis,  Wallflowers  both  single  and  double,  and  such- 
like spring-blooming  plants,  are  the  most  suitable.  Designs  may 
be  worked  out  as  is  done  with  the  summer  bedding  plants  j  and 
most  of  the  hardy  plants  named  when  fully  out  are  mdeed  very 
showy.  Care  must  be  taken  to  plant  the  tallest  growers  in  the 
centre  of  the  beds  or  designs,  reserving  the  dwarfer  plants  for  the 
edges  of  the  beds.  Wallflowers,  Myosotis,  and  Silenes  are  all 
suitable  for  the  centres  of  the  beds  or  for  back  lines,  whUe  Daisies 
and  Polyanthuses  make  the  best  edging  plants.  They  will  all  do 
very  well  planted  from  6  to  8  inches  apart  in  accordance  with  the 
strength  of  the  plants. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Asparagus  beds  may  be  cleared  of  their 
haulm,  which  is  now  ripe.  Celery  requires  to  be  earthed  up^ 
choosing  fine  dry  days  for  the  operation.  Our  plam  is  to  place 
a  tie  around  each  plant,  and  then  to  bank  up  the  soil  as  lightly 
as  possible.  Carrots  are  now  at  maturity,  and  should  be  taken 
up  and  stored  for  the  winter  in  shallow  heaps,  with  a  laver  of 
diy  sand  placed  between  and  around  tbero.  Look  over  Onlona 
and  Potatoes  that  have  been  already  stored  for  some  time.  We 
have  grave  complaints  about  the  Potato  disease,  which  in  many 
cases  was  not  perceivable  until  after  the  tubers  had  been  storea 
for  some  days.  Cauliflowers  sown  in  August  as  recommended 
will  require  pricking  out  under  handlightSj  in  cold  frames,  or  at 
the  foot  of  a  warm  south  wall ;  or  if  plenty  of  room  and  pots  are 
at  disposal  some  of  the  plants  may  be  potted,  than  which  there 
is  no  better  mode  of  securing  early  produce.  Plant  Cabbage  plants 
about  18  inches  apart  for  the  principal  or  main  crops,  choosing^ 
the  strongest  plants.  We  frequently  plant  them  a  foot  apart 
every  way,  and  in  the  spring  take  out  every  other  row  and  every 
other  plant,  which  when  other  vegetables  are  scarce  we  find  very- 
useful.  We  also  prefer  some  of  the  smaller-growing  sorts,  a» 
Wheeler's  Imperial,  Cocoa-nut,  and  Carter's  Heartwell  for  early 
consumption.  Plant  Lettuces  under  handlights  and  in  warm 
situations ;  also  place  a  quantity  of  nearly  full-grown  plants  in 
frames  close  together  for  use  during  the  early  winter  months* 
They  should  be  lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil  and  carefully  inserted 
agam.  Old  beds  that  have  contained  Cucumbers  and  Melons  are 
very  suitable  for  receiving  them.  Spinach  is  now  abundant  and 
only  requires  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  thinned  out^  using 
the  thinnings  for  cooking  purposes.  Any  fruit  yet  remaining  out 
should  be  gathered  at  once.  Apples  have  coloured  unusually  well 
owing  to  the  bright  and  dry  weather. 

Greenhouses.— These  structures  will  now  require  attention. 
Everything  must  be  placed  under  protection  as  rapidly  as  possiblej. 
Geraniums,  which  have  been  struck  or  old  plants  lifted,  also  aU 
Azaleas  or  other  hardwooded  plants  that  have  been  placed  outof 
doors  during  summer,  must  have  their  pots  washed,  and  be  placed 
under  shelter  forthwith.  Attention  must  be  given  to  preparing  a 
stock  of  various  plants  for  forcing  purposes— Lily  of  the  Valley 
Dielytras,  Spiraeas,  Callas,  Ac.  Schixostylis  that  have  been  planted 
out  in  the  reserve  garden  for  the  summer  must  be  lifted  at  onoe^ 
potted,  and  placed  under  protection,  and  the  plants  will,  if  not 
allowed  to  flag,  throw  up  at  once  an  abundance  of  scarlet  Gladio- 
lus-like  blooms.  Dutch  bulbs  and  hardy  forced  shrubs  will  make 
our  conservatories  gay  after  the  Chrysanthemums  have  done 
blooming.  The  fine  weather  of  late  has  been  highly  beneflcial  te 
Chrysanthemums,  but  it  will  not  be  safe  to  allow  them  to  remam 
out  of  doors  any  longer,  or  the  frost  may  injure  some  of  the  out- 
side petals.  We  have  had^the  pleasure  of  seeing  several  collec- 
tions, and  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  splendid  display  thi» 
autumn.  The  plants  are  early,  and  the  blooms  will  expand  natur- 
ally— the  very  reverse  to  last  season. 

WORK  FOR  THE  ViTEBK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Storing  Roots.— The  main  crop  of  Beet,  Carrots,  Scorzonera,  and 
Salsafy,  and  a  portion  of  the  Parsnips  should  now  be  taken  up 
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and  stored  for  winter  use.  Avoid  trimming  the  roots  too  closely 
or  placinff  them  in  large  piles,  which  causes  fermentation,  and  the 
jToots  wiU  either  rot  or  grow.  Thej  are  best  put  up  in  narrow 
stacks  packed  in  dry  sand  in  a  ocol  moist  place.  In  lifting  and 
trimming  Beet  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  damage,  otherwise  the 
colour  will  be  damaged. 

Plant  out  if  not  already  done  the  principal  crop  of  Cabbages 
for  spring  and  early  summer  use.  If  there  is  ukely  to  be  a 
•scarcity  of  greens  in  spring,  or  Coleworts  are  in  request  at  that 
time,  plant  strong  plants  on  a  warm  border  1  foot  apart.  They, 
if  the  winter  be  mild,  come  in  early  and  are  very  usefuL  Toma- 
toes should  be  cut  in  clusters  and  hung  in  a  vinery  or  other  dir 
xather  warm  house  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity.  Remove  all 
yellow  leaves  from  Savoys  and  other  descriptions   of   winter 

SMns  so  as  to  expose  the  stems  to  harden  them  for  the  winter, 
nliflowers  should  be  gone  over  frequently,  breaking  the  leaves 
over  the  heads  of  those  most  advanced,  wtiich  will  keep  them 
clean  and  white,  and  be  a  protection  asunst  sudden  frosts.  This 
Tegetable  has  been  an  uncertain  crop  wis  season,  failing  in  many 
plaoes,  and  the  cro^  coming-in  in  bstid  succession.  Early  London, 
Walcheren,  and  Yeitch's  Autumn  Giant  have  given  us  an  admir- 
able succession ;  of  the  latter  we  are  cutting  h^s  of  fine  quality. 
ICustard  and  Cress,  sow  as  required  in  gentle  heat.  Take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  earth-up  Celery,  as  after  tiiis  time  it 
is  liable  to  suffer  from  frost.  Have  protective  wi^tori^l  at  hand 
to  cover  Endive  and  Lettuces  in  case  of  sudden  frost. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  selection  of  fruits  for  walls ;  we  now  lub- 
2Dit  some  good  varieties  for  general  garden  and  orchard  Ranting. 

Kiiehen  AppUt.—Kwwick  Codlin,  Stirling  Castle,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Lord  Buffield,  Hawthomden.  Manks  Codlin,  Alexander, 
Lnoombe's  Seedling,  Cox's  Pomona,  Peasgood  Nonsuch,  Cellini, 
Golden  Noble,  Warner's  Kin^,  Rymer,  Forge,  Yorkshire  Green- 
ing, Norfolk  Bearer,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lewis's  Incomparable, 
Lady  Henniker,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Galloway 
IHppin,  SmiUrs  Admirable,  Betty  Geeson,  Northern  Greening. 
Bumelow's:  ieedling,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Alfriston,  Royal 
Pearmain.  Rw^l  Russet.  Striped  Beefing,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans, 
Winter  Majeting,  Norfolk  Beefing,  and  Annie  Elizabeth ;  some 
being  useful  for  dessert.  Deuert  Apple*.— White  Joanetting, 
Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Mother,  Ribston  Pippin,  Mannington 
Pearmain,  Claygate  Pearmain  J&iargil,  Golden  Pippin,  Keddleeton 
Pippin,  Reinette  du  Chnada,  Wyken  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley,  Old 
Nonpareil,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Cockle  Pippin,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil. 
8yke  House  Russet,  Gk)lden  Harvey,  Court-Pendu-Plat,  Duke  of 
J)evonshire,  and  Stunner  Pippin. 

l>euert  Plttmi. — Early  MirabeUe,  July  Green  Gage,  De  Montf ort, 
Oullins  Golden,  Green  Gage,  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  Transparent  Gage, 
€k>lden  Esperen,  Purple  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Keine  Claude 


White  Magnum  Bonum,  Autumn  Comp6te,  Belle  de  Septembie, 
And  Wyedale.  Dam$a», — Crittenden's,  sometimes  called  Farleigh. 
BuUaoe,—l!few  Large  (Essex)  White. 

CAerrtM.— Early  Prolific,  Knight's  Early  Blaok^May  Duke, 
Elton,  Bnttner's  Black  Heajl,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  White  Heart, 
Kentish,  and  Morello  are  suitable  for  orchards.  Walls  are  too 
Taluable  to  be  occupied  with  other  than  the  choicest  dwcription 
of  fruits. 

FRUIT  HOUBB& 

^?vciMt&er<.— Plant  out  the  winter  fruiters  forthwith  on  raised 
hillocks  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Those  not  having  the  con- 
venience of  a  Cucumber  house  may  secure  fair  supplies  of  winter 
Srait  by  growing  the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes,  trainmg  the  growths 
near  the  glass  over  the  pathways  in  fruiting  Pine  stoves  or  other 
tieated  structures.  Be  careful  not  to  overcrop  or  allow  the  fruit 
to  remain  too  long,  removing  all  deformed  fruit  in  a  youne  state. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  7CP,  6®  less  in  the  mommg,  76** 
by  day  up  to  85^  with  sun,  admitting  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the 
house  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  The  evaporation  troughs 
should  still  be  charged  with  hquid  manure,  and  the  fioors  damped 
at  8  A.K.  and  4  p.m.,  dispensing  with  the  syringe  over  the  plants. 
Reduce  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  to  an  extent  to 
cause  flagging. 

Mehm. — ^The  end  of  the  Melon  season  is  approaching,  especially 
as  regards  those  grown*  in  pits  or  frames.  &ough  any  fruit  that 
were  cut  with  a  goodly  portion  of  stem  will  keep  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  but  thev  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  house  to  thoroughly 
ripen  before  sending  them  to  table.  In  houses,  however,  the 
supply  will  be  kept  up  for  some  time  longer.  Sufficient  moisture 
will  be  secured  to  the  latest  crop  by  damping  in  the  morning  and 
again  early  in  the  afternoon,  affording  water  to  the  roots  mo- 
derately—a supply  once  a  week  will  be  sufficient  All  superfluous 
laterals  must  be  kept  cut  out  so  as  to  afford  the  principal  foliage 
the  benefit  of  the  autumn  sun.  Plants  with  fruits  approaching 
ripeness  should  be  kept  dry,  and  a  brisk  heat  maintained  with 
rather  free  ventilation ;  the  temperature  keep  at  70^  at  night, 
B**  lower  in  the  morning,  76<>  by  day,  rising  to  86®  with  sun,  afford- 


ing a  little  air  at  the  upper  part  of  the,roof  whenever  the  weather 
is  lavourable. 

Figs, — ^Trees  in  pots  to  be  forced  early  and  now  placed  out  of 
doors  to  mature  the  wood  require  to  be  taken  under  cover  to  keep 
them  from  the  autumn  rains.  Any  thinning  of  the  shoota  or 
cutting-back  must  now  be  done,  and  the  surface  dressing  be 
completed.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  air^  house  with 
plenty  of  air.  Trees  permanently  planted  out  will  in  the  late 
nouse  soon  be  shedding  their  leaves,  and  must  be  kept  dry  with 
all  the  air  possible.  Any  planting  of  fresh  kinds  or  the  making 
of  new  boraers  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  &Uen, 
top-dressing  also  beins  done  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

Pinet, — Plants  on  wnich  fruit  is  now  showing  will  afford  fruit 
at  a  time  when  it  is  scarce  and  dear ;  therefore  such  plants  should 
be  afforded  the  best  position  in  the  fruiting  department.  Con- 
tinue 70^  as  the  minimum  night  temperature,  76®  artificially  by 
day,  up  to  85®  or  90^  with  sun,  closmg  at  85®,  and  maintain  a 
growing  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  pathways  when  their  sur- 
faces have  become  dry,  occasionallj  sprinkling  the  plants  also 
on  fine  bright  afternoons.  Maintam  the  bottom  heat  steady  at 
86®  to  90^.  The  plants  should  be  looked  over  about  once  a  week, 
and  if  any  require  water  supply  it  copiously  at  about  the  same 
temperature  as  that  of  the  bed.  Avoid  overwatering  the  fruiters, 
as  it  causes  the  fruit  when  cut  to  be  black  at  the  centre.  There 
is  not  always  a  certainty  of  Queens  starting  into  fruit  early  in 
tiie  season,  but  they  do  so  readily  by  affordmg  comparative  rest 
after  having  made  a  good  growth.  Plants  intended  to  show  fruit 
early  in  the  year  should  be  kept  at  about  66®  in  the  daytime  by 
artificial  means,  60^  at  night,  ventilating  at  70®,  liberally  above 
that,  closing  at  70®,  allowmg  the  bottom  heat  to  fall  to  70®  but 
gradually.  Water  the  plants  only  when  absolutely  necessary, 
vexT  little  will  be  required  for  those  in  beds  of  fermenting  ma- 
terials. Abstain  also  from  sprinklings  unless.the  houses  are  un- 
usually dry. 

Orchard  JIauie. — ^The  ventilators  should  still  be  kept  open  by 
night  as  weU  as  by  day  unless  frost  be  apprehended,  when  they 
should  be  closed.  Syringing  will  have  oeen  discontinued,  or 
should  only  be  resorced  to  to  cleanse  the  foliage  of  insects.  The 
watering  must  be  reduced,  but  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to 
affect  the  foliage  by  beoommg  too  dry,  overwatering  being  equally 
injurious.  Most  fruits  will  be  gathoed,  exceptions  are  the  late 
Peaches  and  Plums.  They  will  require  moderate  waterings,  and 
should  be  together  at  an  end  of  the  house,  so  that  thejr  can  be 
kept  warmer  by  closing  the  ventilators  at  that  part  by  night  and 
ventilating  moderately  in  the  day,  allowing  the  temperature  to 
rise  to  76®  or  80®  by  day  in  bright  weather,  and  if  it  &11  to  60®  or 
less  it  will  tend  to  ripen  the  wood,  which  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence. Remove,  therefore,  all  superfluous  shoots,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit light  and  air  to  the  remaining  shoots  and  spurs  to  the  fullest 
extent.  So  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  from  the  late  Peaches 
and  Plums  the  trees  should  have  a  good  syringing  to  clear  off 
any  insects  or  dust.  Fig  trees  not  having  the  second  crop  ripe 
should  be  placed  in  a  house  with  a  gentle  heat  to  ripen  off.  in 
many  instances  the  trees  will  be  shedding  their  leaves,  those  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  retaining  their  green  colour  in  some  in- 
stances when  fully  ripe.  They  may  be  removed  by  drawing  the 
shoots  ffently  throush  the  hand ;  but  if  ventilation  be  duly 
attended  to  this  will  hardly  be  necessary,  as  the  air  passing 
through  will  bring  them  down  fast  enough  when  ripe.  Compost 
for  surface-dressing  should  be  had  under  cover  at  once,  as  it  is  best 
used  moderately  dn^.  Turfy  loam,  a  fourth  part  of  well-decamped 
manure,  and  a  twelfth  part  of  road  scrapings  or  old  mortar  rubbiah| 
with  a  sprinkling  of  half -inch  bones,  form  a  suitable  mixture.  AJl 
fruit  trees  in  pots  placed  outdoors  should  now  be  surfaced,  or  as 
soon  as  the  majority  of  the  leaves  have  fallen,  scraping  oat  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  2  or  8  inches  or  more,  according  to  the  sise 
of  the  pots^  replacing  with  fresh  soil  and  ramming  it  hard.  A 
good  watering  may  then  be  given,  the  pots  plungM  in  ashes  to 
the  rim,  and  the  surface  of  the  pots  covered  with  about  8  inches 
of  litter  or  cocoa  refuse.  Some  consider  i^  autumn  rains  have 
a  prejudicial  effect  ui>on  the  roots.  6ach<  is  tJbi  our  experience. 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  also  Apricots  and  Femtjon  and  Nectarines, 
are  just  as  well  outside  as  in  after  the  wood  Is  thoroughly  ripe. 
They  are  all  upon  hardy  stocks,  which  suffer  notfaing  from  the 
autumn  rains.  Keeping  the  trees  in  the  house  dry  at  the  roots 
often  results  in  the  buds  being  cast  when  the  soil  is  moistened,  Uie 
injurious  effects  of  the  drying  s;jrstem  beine  also  felt  when  the 
fruit  is  in  its  early  sta^,  dropping  instead  of  s wiling,  simply 
because  there  are  no  active  rootlets  to  cater  for  them.  When  thie 
trees  are  placed  outside  the  house  will  be  set  at  liberty  for  Chrys- 
anthemums, Tea  Roses,  Ac 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
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Thomas  Rivers  A  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. — Catalogue  of  Fruit 
Treei. 
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GranBton  A  Co.,  Einff's  Acre,  Hereford. — Catalogue  of  Frwp 
Farestf   and  OmamenUU  Treeiy  Conifertf  ^.;  alio   Catalogue  of 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nuraeries,  Tottenham,  London. — 
Catalogue  qfFloruti  Flower Sy  Climbing  Planttf  and  Roue, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  AU  correepondenoe  should  he  directed  either  to  <'  The  Bditors  " 
or  to  ^*  The  Pnhlisher."  liCtters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  nnayoidahly.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  priratel^  to  anr  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiaDle  trouble  and  ezpoise. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  ^e  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Books  {A  New  iSiw6«eH»er).— The  price  of  Dr.  Hogg's  **  Fruit  Manual "  is 
lOf.  M,  Plants  will  be  named  next  week.  {A  Zo^y).— Our  '<0«xden 
Ifsnnal "  oontains  the  Inftxnnatiou  yoo  require  and  more  beaidea,  price  U,  6d. 

Back  Vvubebb  (/.  ^.).— If  you  state  the  nnmben  yon  leqnlre  we  will 
hdxam  yoa  if  they  are  in  inrint ;  or  if  yon  order  them  through  a  bookseller 
he  will  supply  loeh  that  he  can  obtain  at  id.  each. 

Cldebiiio  FLAHTB  (C.  a,  C).— Notea  on  these  will  shortly  appear. 

PRBSKBYIlfO  FBurr  Wholb  (F.  /.,  Bloekreek^.—Tbe  proper  way  to  pre- 
serve fmit  as  Indicated  on  page  359  ia  to  place  the  jar  of  wator  in  the  centre 
of  a  box,  the  sulphur  at  one  aide  of  this  jar  and  the  Apples  or  any  other 

•  kind  of  fruit  at  the  other  side.  The  fruit  mi^  be  placed  in  a  plate  or  basket^ 
the  latter  I  should  say  being  the  beat,  as  the  fumes  would  pass  freely  through 
to  all  parte  of  ^e  fruit.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  preserved  when  the  sulphur 
is  all  consumed ;  but  should  this  not  be  found  to  answer,  anyone  could  tiy 
the  experiment  of  allowing  it  to  remain  in  half  an  hour  longer ;  when  taken 
out  the  fmit  may  be  stored  away  as  if  it  had  been  gathered  off  the  tree. 

'  —A  KITOHXN  GABDMNXR. 

Lawn  Mowxr  (Ai<«|r)^-Any  one  of  those  advertised  in  our  columns 
would  suit  you.    Write  to  the  maker  and  state  what  you  need. 

Fruit  Tbsbs  fob  Kobth  Wall  {Amateur)^— in  "  Work  for  the  Week  " 
in  the  last  iisae  of  the  Jonxnal  you  will  find  under  the  heading  of  select 
fruits  for  various  aspects  the  information  you  require.  We  are  unaUe  to 
answer  your  other  queiy  relative  to  Mr.  Beard. 

8BLBCTI0N  OT  FRUIT  TBXB8  (C.  J2.).— If  you  coDsult  **Work  for  the 
Week  "  in  our  last  issue  and  also  in  the  current  number  we  think  you  wOl 
obtain  precisely  the  information  you  require. 

Alpikbs  (/eoff).— Strictly  speaking  they  are  plants  from  alpine— that  Is, 
mountainous  districts,  usually  requiring  the  protoction  of  a  fnune  in  winter, 
because  we  cannot  secure  to  them  their  natural  covering  of  snow  during  that 
season.  Gardenera,  however,  include  in  their  liste  of  Alpinea  a  great  diversity 
of  amall  planta  difficult  of  cultivation.  Many  of  them  are  best  grown  in 
pots,  and  require  light  sandy  loam  and  peat»  with  abundant  drainage. 

EUGALTPTUS  GLOBULUS  ( W.  2).).— There  Is  nothing  unusual  in  the  change 
of  foliage  alluded  to.  The  change  is  natural  and  oocuxs  regularly  when  too 
tiees  attain  to  the  age  and  aiie  that  yours  sre— often,  indeed,  on  trees  about 
three  years  old.  The  leavea  sent  are  very  fine,  and  your  tree  is  in  excellent 
health.    It  is  unusual  for  this  tree  to  flower  so  hue  north  ss  Partington. 

8T0OK8  FOB  FBUIT  TBBB8  (F.  C.).— Where  the  stocks  are  not  spedfled 
it  Is  implied  that  the  sorts  will  thrive  equally  well  on  all  stocks  usually 
employed  by  nurserymen.  When  trees  are  ordered  and  the  porpoee  they  are 
intended  for  is  stated,  nnrsBiymen  generally  take  care  thi^  trees  are  sent 
best  salted  for  that  pnrpoee.  If  dwwf  trees  and  early  fruitfulness  are  the 
dealderata,  then  Apple  treee  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  Peara  on  the 
Quince,  will  usually  be  sent ;  but  if  large  orchard  trees  are  wanted,  then  treea 
will  be  sent  that  have  been  worked  on  Crab  and  Pear  stocks  respectively. 

Dbsion  for  a  Flowbr  Oardxh  iff.  0.),—U  you  will  send  us  a  rough 
outline  on  paper  of  your  lawn,  or  give  its  length  and  breadth  in  leet»  and  if 
it  is  level  or  otherwise*  we  may  be  able  to  assist  yon. 

Abpbct  fob  Gbbbbhousb  iB,  ffn  Birm4ngham)^A  greenhouse  having 
an  aspect  which  the  sun  does  not  reach  until  IS  JO  would  be  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  decorative  plaata  in  summer,  also  for  such  plants  ss 
Osloeolariaa,  Cinerarias,  Camellias,  Ataleas,  bnlbs»  scs.,  in  wprtiig ;  but  would 
not  be  suitable  for  Heaths  and  slender-growhig  hardwooded  planta  generally, 
which  require  abundance  of  light.  With  care  in  watering  and  efficient 
heating  appliances  ordinary  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  such  as  Gera- 
niums, &c.,  mi^  be  safely  wintered  in  such  a  house,  but  one-third  more  of 
piping  would  be  required  than  for  a  house  having  a  south  aqpect.  If  we  had 
not  a  better  aspect  than  the  one  named  we  should  not  hentate  erecting  a 
greenhouse,  and  Should  grow  plants  best  adapted  lor  such  a  structure. 

Bo«B8  fob  Sxfobsd  POfllTiOir  (Jr.  r.  ^.).— if  the  site  is  very  cold  and 
Meak  we  doubt  if  the  two  Tea  Boses  you  name,  Catherine  Mermet  and 
SouTenir  d'nn  Ami,  will  succeed.  You  may,  however,  try  them  as  you  live 
in  the  south;  The  other  varieties  included  in  your  list  are  hardy.  An  ex- 
cellent 8electl<m  of  Rosea  for  an  exposed  situation  is  given  on  page  ni  of 
last  week's  JoumaL  Order  your  plants  during  the  present  month,  and 
lequest  that  they  be  sent  as  soon  aauiey  are  ready  forremoval.  Plant  them  in 
.good  soil  immediately  on  their  arrival,  but  do  not  prune  them  till  the  sprhig. 

Gbapbs  Dbcatbd  (/.  i7.).--The  atmosphere  of  your  house  has  probably 
been  kept  too  dose  and  moist,  and  nrobably  also  too  oo(4  when  the  Vines 
were  to  bloom,  for  we  perceive  the  bunches  have  not  set  welL  There  is  no 
remedy  for  the  decay  this  year.  You  can  on)y  cut  out  the  decayed  bunches 
•and  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  drr  and  well  ventilated  to  arrest  the 
^ecay  of  others.  You  do  not  say  whether  your  Vines  are  healUiy  or  not. 
Without  knowing  something  of  their  condition  we  cannot  advise  you  as  to 
the  best  treatment  to  adopt  in  future. 

Flantikg  Gbafb  Vons  iA.  A.).— Plant  the  Vines  sgainst  open  walls 
Jn  November,  and  in  the  greenhouse  early  In  March.    Take  especial  care  to 
ahake  the  soil  off  the  roots,  and  to  spread  them  out  their  full  lengtii,  pressing  I 
the  freah  SOU  flimly  upon  them.   Indian  Com  should  be  sown  in  March.         I 


Htdrangsas  after  Flowbriko  (JSain^/leld).—Cnt  off  the  flower  trusses 
as  soon  as  they  fade.  See  that  the  plants  growing  in  tiie  open  air  have 
ample  space  for  a  full  development  of  that  globular  outline  natural  to  them 
and  which  renders  them  so  ornamental,  and  no  further  care  is  requisite 
except  protection  from  frost  in  wintor ;  for  ss  the  flowers  always  oome  on  the 
tops  of  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  these  must  be  preserved  intact  or 
there  will  be  no  flowers. 

Soil  and  situation  fob  thb  Wbllikgtonia  (il^rieofa)^— The  best 
soil  for  this  Conifer  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  and  for  situation  choose  any  not 
where  It  is  somewhat  sheltered  from  high  cutting  winds,  and  where  it  has 
ample  space  to  grow  into  a  large  tree.  It  requires  no  special  treatment*  only 
prepare  a  good  station  for  it,  plant  in  November,  fasten  securely  so  that  it 
is  not  blown  over  by  high  wind,  see  that  it  does  not  sulTer  frran  drought 
next  summer,  and  afterwards  you  may  leave  it  to  itself.  Liquid  manure  Is 
not 


PLAirrs  FOR  A  Grsbnhousb  IK  Winter  iA  Ladf  Gardener)*— A,  tem- 
perature of  80^  in  winter  will  induce  a  premature  growth  in  the  Vines 
which  you  say  yon  have  in  your  greenhouse ;  it  will  also  be  quite  10°  too  high 
for  Ericas,  Epacrises,  and  other  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants.  A  tern- 
peratore  of  50°  would  enable  you  to  have  more  flowers  and  a  longer  suc- 
cession of  them.  Of  Fnchsiss  for  winter  blooming  take  Dominiana,  serra- 
tifolia,  multiflora,'and  splendens ;  and  of  Geraniums  of  the  Zonal  class  any  of 
the  following  >— Astarte,  Imogen,  Mrs.  Musters,  Lady  Sheffield,  Lady  Eva 
Campbell,  Ethel,  Prealdent  McMahon,  Mrs.  Wright,  Evening  Star,  Lady 
W.  G.  O.  Slidiinstone^  and  Vesuvius.  The  sorts  of  Violets  you  require  are 
Victoria  B^rlna,  Belle  de  Chatensy,  Sing  of  Violets,  Queen,  Princess  Louisflb 
and  Giant.  You  ought  also  to  have  such  Inexpensive  plants  as  Mignonette^ 
dnerarlas,  and  Chinese  Primroses.  Some  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and 
Snowdrops  should  also  be  potted  now,  plunged  in  coal  sshes  out  of  door^ 
and  brought  into  the  greenhouse  In  small  numbers  throughout  the  winter 
so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  succsssion  of  their  gay  flowers.  Some  Myosotii^ 
Dielytra  spectabills,  and  Spiraea  japonica  might  be  potted  now  and  placed  in 
the  house  at  once. 

Culturb  OF  Amaramthus  Henderi  (3*.  fTa^wn).— Place  quite  t  inches 
of  poteherds  in  the  bottom  of  the  seed  pan,  with  a  Uttle  moss  or  coarse  leaf 
sou  upon  them  to  prevent  the  flne  soil  ficom  being  washed  down  among  them; 
fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  flne,  rich,  gritty  soU,  whiem  press 
gently  down,  then  sow  the  seed,  water  through  a  flne  rose,  sprinkle  a  thin 
covering  oi.  soil  over  the  seed,  and  place  tiie  pan  in  a  brisk  hotbed  or  stove. 
This  should  be  done  in  March,  and  when  ue  planta  are  large  enough  to 
handle  prick  them  singly  into  wsrm  soil  in  8-inch  pots,  replace  in  the  hot- 
bed near  the  glass,  give  air  to  strengthen  the  phmts  on  every  warm  dsy. 
Attend  doeely  to  watering,  repot  when  necessary,  using  plenty  of  drainage 
and  a  aoll  of  two  parts  leaf  aoO,  one  of  loam,  and  one  of  silver  sand  pi-essed 
down  firmly  with  an  am]rie  margin  at  the  top  for  watering.  Ghnow  them  on 
briakly  in  a  lively  temperature  till  the  planta  are  sturdy,  stout  and  strong» 
then  remove  them  to  a  warm  comer  of  the  greenhouse  well  out  of  the  direct 
draught  from  the  ventilators,  and  with  ordinary  care  they  wiU  soon  besc 
full  exposure  to  air  and  continue  ornamental  throughout  the  summsr. 

BOUKDART    FENCB    FOB   GARDEN    (Jsial«lir).— Ws  knOW  of  UO  OthST 

subetltute  for  a  wall  than  a  fence  formed  of  boards.  A  boarded  fence 
having  a  south  aspect  would  enaUe  you  to  grow  and  ripen  auch  wall  fruits 
as  Apricota,  Peachea,  Ac,  and  would  render  the  border  additionally  valuable. 
A  practical  builder  has  informed  us  that  the  simplest  and  cheapest  mode  of 
erecting  a  plain  fence  is  to  insert  posts  about  8  inches  square  firmly  into 
the  ground  ,at  intervals  of  6  to  8  feet,  the  sides  of  the  posts  to  be  grooved  or 
to  have  grooves  formed  by  nailing  two  Slips  to  the  posts  at  intervals  a  trifle 
wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  boards.  In  these  grooves  the  boards  are  to 
be  sUded  down  precisely  in  the  manner  of  **  door  boards"  affixed  to  cottage 
doors  where  young  children  are  given  to  wandering.  By  thia  plan  the 
boards:  are  not  nafied  but  can  move  up  and  down  aUghtly,  as  the  boards 
shrink  and  swell  in  wet  or  dry  weather.  We  should  have  the  fence  at  least 
7  feet  high. 

G0088BEEBIB8,  CUBBANTS,  AND  9TBAWBEBBIB8  FOB  MARKET  ((7.)ir- 

OwkHberrUt:  Antagonist,  white;  Crown  Bob,  red;  Farmer^  Glory,  red; 
Leader,  greeniah  yellow ;  Leveller,  yellow ;  Queen  of  Trumpe,  greenish  white : 
Keens'  Seedling,  red ;  and  Bed  Warrington.  CwrranU:  Bed  Dutch  and 
Baby  Oastle,  red;  and  White  Dutch.  Aratsft«rrfet:  Vftoomtesse  HMcart 
de  Thury,  President,  and  Elton. 

Utilising  shaded  Border  (Jhoi,  JUenJtkuop)^—Yoax  piece  of  groond 
will  only  now  auch  vegetablea  as  suffler  in  hot  weather— namely,  Bplnacdi« 
Lettncea,  Tumlpe,  and  Cauliflowers,  and  others  of  the  Braasica  family.  We 
ahould,  however,  plant  it  with  shrubs,  as  Bhododendrons,  Hdly,  Btu^ 
Berberis  aquifolium,  B.  Darwlnl,  common  Laurel,  Butcher'a  BRNm»  and 
Periwinklea,  which  would  be  more  sabtafsctory  than  vegetables. 

Screen  for  Ash  Pit  (/«.  iS9k«ir«r).— Privet  would  be  the  most  sultsble 
and  quickeat  growing  of  evergreens.  The  Ovsl-leaved  (Ligustrum  ovali- 
f  olinm)  is  the  best. 

Apples  for  Exposed  situation  iIdem).—Deuert:  Devonshire  Qnsnenp 
den.  Nonesuch,  and  Grqr  T^oaHtngtrtn,  KUeken:  Keswick  Codlln,  Norfolk 
Bearer,  and  Domelow's  Seedling. 

Moss  ON  Tombstone.—"/.  S,"  wishes  to  know  "What  would,  at  little 
expense,  clear  the  growth  of  moss  out  of  the  letters  inscribed  on  a  freestons 
tombstone  ?**    Can  any  of  our  correspondents  oblige  us  with  an  answer  ? 

Peas  for  SrcoESSlON  iA  Z<u<y).— Your  proposed  kinds  and  times  U 
sowing  are  good,  and  will  afford  a  fair  supply  through  the  season. 

CHB8HUNT  Hybrid  Bosb  (,JL  P.).— It  is  a  vigorous  gromr,  snd  would 
snooeed  sdmirably  against  an  esst  waU.  Marftchal  Niel  would  not  socossd 
against  a  north  wall ;  the  wood  would  not  get  sufficiently  ripoied. 

Azaleas  Root-bound  (IT.  IT.).— The  probability  la,  that  if  you  pot  them 
now  the  plants  will  push  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  buds  snd  not  swell  tha 
buds.  Defer  the  potting  until  the  flowering  is  over,  and  then  shift  thsm 
into  pots  a  sise  iaxget  than  thoee  they  now  occupy. 

Planting  Vines  (/tfaa).- They  are  best  planted  in  the  spring  after 
giowth  takes  placop  but  the  canes  should  be  out  back  now  to  the  length 
required.  Vines  that  have  been  fruited  in  pots  are  not  of  much  value  for 
planting  out,  they  as  a  rule  not  making  a  good  growth  ss  compared  with 
those  that  have  not  fruited. 

Select  Melons  {A  JlMufer).— Your  query  will  be;  answered  in  an  early 
number. 

Fern  Fbonds  Brown  Edged  iR.  P.).— Such  an  effect  is  often  caused 
by  a  current  of  cold  air.    It  is  not  unusual  for  the  fronds  to  chsnge  colour  al 
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this  aeaaon.    Your  plant  vrUl  probably  be  all  right  in  the  spring  if  you  keep 
it  in  A  healtiiy  state. 

Watbr  Cress  Culture  (An  Old  5a&»cr<6*r) .—Tlie  trenches  in  which 
they  are  grown  are  so  prepared,  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  refmlar  depth  of 
8.or  4  inches  of  water  can  be  kept  up.  Tliese  trenches  are  S  yards  broad, 
and  whenever  one  is  to  be  planted  the  bottom  is  made  qnite  firm  and 
sUj^tly  sloping,  so  tlutt  the  wat^r  which  flows  in  at  one  end  may  run  out  at 
ttie  other.  If  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  not  sufficiently  moist  a  small 
body  of  water  is  allowed  to  enter  to  soften  it.  The  Cresses  are  tben  divided 
into  small  sets  or  cuttings,  with  roots  attached  to  them ;  and  tltese  are 
placed  at  the  distance  of  8  or  4  inches  from  each  other.  At  tlie  end  of  five 
or  six  days  a  slight  dressing  of  well-decomposed  cow  dung  is  spread  over  all 
the  plants,  and  this  is  presasd  down  by  means  of  a  heavy  board,  to  which  a 
long  handle  Is  obliquely  fixed.  The  water  is  then  raised  to  the  depth  of  3  or 
8  inches,  and  never  higher.  Each  trench  is  thus  replanted  annually,  and 
famishes  twelve  crops  during  the  season.  In  the  summer  the  Cresses  arc 
gathered  every  fifteen  or  t^^-enty  days,  but  less  frequently  during  winter ; 
care  is  taken  that  at  each  gathering  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  bed  is  left 
untouched,  so  that  neither  the  roots  may  be  exhausted  nor  the  succeeding 
gathering  delayed.  After  every  cutting  a  little  decayed  cow  dung,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  large  barrowfuLd  to  each  trench,  is  spread  over 
the  naked  plants,  and  this  is  beaten  down  by  means  of  the  rammer  above 
mentioned. 

Address. — We  have  received  a  very  fine  Cauliflowor  and  some  fruit  to 
name,  but  have  no  letter  in  reference  thereto.  The  addraaa  of  the  sender  is 
neoenary  for  the  purpose  of  our  reply. 

Pears  diseased  («.  /'.).— The  tree  is  evidently  suffering  from  deficient 
root-action.  Dig  round  the  roots,  throw-out  the  old  soil,  and  replace  it  with 
a  rich  compost.  See  if  some  of  the  roots  have  descended  into  the  subsoil 
and  have  them  cut  off,  raising  the  others  near  the  surface. 

Verbenas  (T.  (7.).— You  should  send  the  flowers  to  the  Secretary,  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington.  They  were  not  in  a  state  to  be 
exhibited  when  they  arrived. 

Thistles  (Fery  Old  Sulucriber).—T]\e  Tln'stle  is  Conluns  arvensis,  a 
dreadful  pest.  The  only  way  to  be  rid  of  them  is  to  keep  cutting  them ;  and 
when  they  are  too  short  to  be  mown  over,  to  cut  them  off  close  to  or 
under  the  ground  wiUi  a  spud.  You  will  never  thoroughly  eradicate  them. 
All  you  can  do  is  to  prevent  them  gaining  the  mastery.  Do  not  disturb  the 
jposture  ;  merely  use  the  spud. 

Names  op  Fruits  (Alexander  JoyI<>).— Gravenstein.  (J.  WiUon).—Tiai 
HoD8  Leon  Leclerc  (/".  0.  Ji.).—h  Golden  Noble ;  S,  Not  known.  (^., 
C%eiMi-e).-~l,  Beinette  de  Canada ;  3,  Bmperor  Alaxander ;  S,  Roes  Non- 
poxol ;  4,  SykehoQse  Bnnet ;  6,  Summer  Golden  Pippin ;  6,  'nrumpiugton. 
(  W.  JYiA«r).~Cowanie  Bed.  (J.  F.),—l,  Louise  Bonne  cd!  Jersey  ;  8, Beinette 
de  Canada;  8,  Not  known;  4,  Bedfordshire  Foondling;  6,  Not  known; 
6,  Flanders  Pippin.  (A.  IT.,  .liyrsMrr).— 1,  Goldon  Winter  Pearmain  ;  3, 
Golden  Noble;  8,  Calville  Malingre;  4,  Not  known;  A,  Flower  of  Kent; 
6,  Feom's  Pippin.  (A  Enut^ord  Subscriber).— Vte  believe  the  large  one  to 
be  Cellini.  The  small  one  is  Court  of  Wide.  The  Pear  we  do  not  know. 
(5.).— Tripmphe  de  Jodoigne.  (Ckmnauffht  Subscriber').— V^^e  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  Grape,  never  having  seen  it  before.  The  spotting  is  singular. 
(3.  ff.).— 1,  Feam's  Pippin ;  3,  Lewis'  Incomparable ;  3,  Jos<iphine  deMalines. 
(-Or.  vfinfcf).— Eyewood.  iffamp€Un).—AppUv:  1  and  2,  Golden  Noble; 
8,  Not  known.  Pears:  1,  Beurr6  Langelier ;  (3,  Beurr^  Diel ;  3,  Suzette  de 
Bavay.  (Lancaster). -Gloria.  Mundi.  (/.  WoodUffe).— Apples:  1  and  2, 
AUriston.    Pears :  1,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne ;  3,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc. 

Names  of  Plahts  <y«9aia^).— Hedychiom  Gaidneriannm.  The  other 
is  some  variety  of  Box.  {F.  M.).—We  do  not  name  florist's  flowen,  and  the 
Vearn  is  immature.  8,  Is  Nertern  depresso.  <yaia).— 1,  Aster  capensis  (Ago- 
thca  ameUoides) ;  8,  Pbytolaoca  daoandro.  (W^ MinshuU). —Crinum  asiar 
ticum  or  an  allied  species,  but  the  flower  was  too  withered  to  determine  cer- 
tainly. (CSr«V<»^«N<»»)^-LaTandulaSca9chas.  Ferns  immature.  (M.H.M.). 
— Appocently  Carthamns  tinctoriua,  but  the  specimen  was  insufficient. 
(IT.  /*.).-<;ihiy8antbemam  eegetum. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HOBNED  EWES  AND 

LAMBS. 

Thebb  are  Tarioos  breeds  of  homed  sheep  in  the  kingdom,  but 
our  purpose  at  present  is  to  treat  of  the  honied  ewes,  natives  of 
the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  where  they  are  kept  in  large 
nnmbers,  and  are  the  chief  breeding  flodu  reared  in  some  of  the 
best  and  most  extensive  districts,  particularly  in  the  vales  of  fine 
grazing  and  arable  farms  to  be  found  in  both  counties.  We  pro. 
pose  to  confine  our  remarks  upon  this  subject  entirely  to  the 
iBanagement  of  this  stock  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  early 
lambs  for  the  metropolitan  and  other  markets,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  better  adapted  than  any  known  breed  of  sheep.  We 
select  Iftie  present  time  for  our  paper  upon  this  subject  because 
this  10  the  period  when  they  are  purchased  to  go  into  the  home 
counties  for  the  feeding  off  early  root  crops  j  especially  are 
these  sheep  kept  upon  the  sandy,  gravelly,  and  dry  loams  in  the 
counties  of  Hants,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  and  Kent,  and 
they  are  admitted  by  all  the  most  experienced  and  practical 
graziers  in  these  districts  to  pay  more  money  with  less  risk  and 
loss  for  the  feeding  of  forward  turnips,  Swedes,  Ac,  than  any 


other  kind  of  sheep.    We  would,  however,  wish  it  to  be  particu- 
larly noted  that  we  consider  the  management  of  this  stock  and 
their  early  lambs  as  the  most  difficult  of  any,  and  certainly  requir- 
ing great  judgment,  experience,  and  foresight,  together  with  the 
most  careful  and  diligent  superintendence.    This  breed  of  sheep 
are  wonderfully  improved  within  the  past  forty  years  j  for  although 
we  have  kept  them  ever  since  the  year  1826  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  producing  the  earliest  and  fattest  lambs,  yet  at  that  time 
they  were  an  inferior  race  compared  with  what  they  have  been 
since.    When  first  we  kept  the  Dorset  ewes,  although  they  would 
bring  a  large  number  of  lambs  and  give  an  abundance  of  rich 
milk,  yet  they  would  after  fattening  their  lambs  be  themselves 
comparatively  poor  and  lean.    Such,  however,  has  been  the  im- 
provement made  in  the  Dorsets  by  crossing  with  the  homed  stock 
raised  in  the  best  grass  districts  of  Somersetshire,  that  instead  o^ 
being  reared  as  formerly  almost  entirely  with  regard  to  milking 
qualities  and  their  propensity  to  produce  twin  lambs,  in  doing 
which  the  shape  and  fattening  quality  of  the  ewes  had  been  very 
much  lost  sight  of,  now  we  never  meet  with  any  of  the  old 
speckle-nosed  Dorsets,  the  improved  breed  prevailing  throughout 
both  counties.    The  flocks  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  upon  which  they  are  bred  and  the  pains  and  practical  ex- 
perience bestowed  upon  them  by  the  breeders,  and  so  particular 
are  some  of  the  best  flock  masters  that  they  will  not  breed  from  a 
ewe  having  a  black  spot  upon  the  nose  or  eyelid.    We  have  in 
consequence  a  breed  of  splendid  animals  of  beautiful  symmctiy, 
and  this  has  been  achieved  without  reducing  the  milking  quality 
of  the  ewes,  but  by  adding  the  valuable  capability  of  fattening 
during  the  milking  period,  so  that  now  when  properly  cared  for 
both  ewes  and  lambs  go  to  the  butcher  simultaneously.  There  have 
however,  been  some  mistakes  made  by  the  improvers  of  the  homed 
ewes,  and  particularly  in  those  instances  where  a  single  cross  with 
the  Leicester  ram  was  used  many  years  ago.    This  has  improved 
the  caicase  and  outline  of  the  ewes,  and  given  them  a  quicker 
aptitude  to  fatten,  but  it  has  rained  the  tendency  to  produce  the 
early  lamb,  and  we  have  found  it  very  difficult  after  this  cross  to 
induce  the  ewes  to  offer  to  the  ram  early  and  weU  together.    It  is 
a  great  drawback  in  the  case  of  animals  purchased  at  a  high 
figure  to  find  that  they  bring  their  lambs  very  irregularly— some 
in  October,  some  in  November,  and  the  remainder  in  December^ 
because  we  have  found  that  the  ewes  which  drop  their  lambs  in 
the  month  of  October  will  be  fat  when  their  lambs  are  sold,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  ewes  which  lamb  in  December,  although 
they  may  have  all  been  kept  alike  and  as  well  as  it  is  possible 
to  feed  them.    In  making  purchases  of  this  kind  of  ewes  it  is 
necessary  to  either  attend  the  fairs  where  they  are  sold  in  Dorset, 
Somerset,  or  Weyhill  in  Hants,  or,  what  is  better,  to  give  a  com- 
mission to  a  dealer  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  these 
fairs,  for  these  early  lambing  homed  ewes  are  much  sought  for, 
and  often  under  offer  to  former  buyers  from  year  to  year  j  there- 
for a  stranger  often  stands  a  poor  chance  of  obtaining  the  best 
stocks  of  ewes,  unless  he  takes  them  from  a  dealing  man  who 
buys  on  commission  and  has  a  connection  formed  by  preTious 
transactions. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  provision  and  manner  of  keeping  the 
ewes  on  their  arrival  at  the  home  farm,  for  they  will  commence 
dropping  their  lambs  soon  after  they  arrive,  it  being  the  praotioe 
only  to  put  the  rams  with  the  ewes  so  that  no  lambs  shall  fall 
until  a  few  days  after  the  usual  time  of  selling  them.  When 
making  provision  for  the  keeping  of  the  pregnant  ewes  we  gene- 
rally sow  Italian  rye  grass  in  the  wheat  in  the  month  of  Mardi, 
which  will  show  itself  after  harvest  and  gire  a  quick  succession 
of  food  for  the  ewes,  and  when  folded  off  it  will  afterwards  afford 
good  pasture  until  Christmas.  This  is  not  only  the  healthiest  for 
in-lamb  ewes,  but  it  enables  them  to  give  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  richest  milk,  so  much  so  that  we  have  known  instances  of 
ewes  whilst  suckling  two  lambs  give  half  a  pint  of  milk  daily 
more  than  the  lambs  could  take,  for  we  always  relieve  the  ewe's 
udders  every  day  if  distended,  in  order  to  prevent  any  inflammation 
in  the  udder,  which  often  endangers  the  life  of  the  ewe ;  besides 
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which,  when  milk  aocumnlates  in  the  ndder  it  becomes  not  only 
distasteful  to  the  lambs,  but  produces  disease  in  them  and  cripples 
them  in  their  joints  like  rheumatism,  from  which  they  never 
entirely  recover.  In  order  that  the  shepherd  may  properly  attend 
to  these  matters  we  always  have  a  catch  coop  in  the  field,  so  that 
the  ewes  and  lambs  may  be  examined  once  a  day,  and  after  they 
are  accustomed  to  it  the^  will  walk  into  the  coop  at  the  call  of 
the  shepherd  without  bemg  driven  by  a  dog ;  indeed,  for  a  long 
series  of  years  we  never  would  allow  a  dog  in  attendance  upon 
the  shepherd,  as  we  know  they  are  a  fruitful  source  of  disaster 
amongst  ewes  and  lambs  in  various  ways,  and  particularly  whilst 
the  ewes  are  heavy  with  lamb.  A  constant  change  of  food  is 
requisite  for  the  ewes,  for  we  find  that  the  exercise  consequent 
upon  change  of  food  and  moving  from  field  to  field  advantageous, 
gentle  and  regular  exercise  being  essential  to  healthy  pregnancy. 
We  do  not  like  to  turn  in-lamb  ewes  into  luxuriant  clover  fields, 
and  there  to  remain  without  change  until  they  drop  their  lambs. 
This  is  too  lazy  a  life  for  them,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  their 
yeaning  dead  lambs.  Nor  do  we  approve,  when  grass  is  abundant, 
of  giving  this  sort  of  ewes  before  lambing  any  oilcake,  as  it  only 
fiushes  the  mUk  injuriously  and  inconveniently  at  lambing  time. 
We  prefer  to  keep  the  ewes  rather  short  of  grass  until  the  lambs 
can  take  all  the  milk,  which  they  can  do  generally  at  about  a 
fortnight  old,  except  in  the  case  of  twin  lambs,  in  which  case, 
after  the  lambs  are  a  few  days  old,  the  ewes  cannot  be  too  liber- 
ally fed.  Whilst  the  lambs  'are  young  and  before  they  begin  to 
eat,  the  ewes  may  be  put  into  the  best  voung  clover  during  the 
day ;  but  this  is  cold  bad  lying  for  the  lambs  at  night  time,  for 
we  often  get  night  frosts.  We  therefore  always  remove  them  into 
the  wheat  stubbles  at  night,  which  is  much  warmer  lying  for  them, 
and  prevents  the  lambs  being  chilled  and  often  crippled  with 
rheumatism.  As  soon  as  the  lambs  begin  to  eat,  which  they 
will  generally  do  at  about  three  weeks  old,  although  they  may  not 
be  required  to  enter  upon  root-feeding  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  grass,  yet  they  should  have  a  fold  in  the  grass  field,  with 
a  lamb  gate  so  that  they  may  go  into  it  apart  from  the  ewes. 
This  will  learn  them  to  feed  m  advance  of  the  ewes  when  they 
enter  upon  root-feeding,  and  a  trough  of  food  such  as  it  is  intended 
to  give  them  when  upon  root-feeding  should  be  placed  in  the  fold 
in  order  that  they  may  be  taught  and  induced  to  eat  artificial  food 
at  the  earliest  period. 

(To  be  continoedO 

"WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Eoru  Labour  is  now  applied  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of  the 
land  for  wheat.  The  late  heavy  rains  have  stopped  the  autumn 
tillage  in  forwarding  the  land  for  next  year's  root  crops  ;  therefore 
if  the  vetches,  rye,  trifolium,  Ac,  are  all  sown,  the  laying-out  of 
dung  upon  the  clover  lea  will  be  proceeding,  and  as  fast  as  it  is 
spread  the  ploughing  and  pressing  will  be  done.  Upon  some 
difficult  heavy  land,  where  it  has  been  properly  tilled  and  pre- 
pared, the  drilling  of  wheat  should  be  done,  the  sooner  the 
better,  as  it  is  none  too  soon  for  strong  oold  land ;  but  the  season 
being  still  early  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  a  sufficient 
quantity.  If  the  land  lies  in  small  ridges  the  drilling  should  be 
done  so  as  to  have  no  seed  in  the  furrows,  and  these  should  be 
struck  oat  with  the  double  mould  board  plough.  Upon  all  land 
subject  to  injurious  weeds  the  wheat  should  be  drilled  at  12  inches 
apart  if  the  land  is  well  manured.  If,  however,  the  land  is  not  in 
good  condition  the  distance  between  the  rows  of  wheat  may  be 
9  inches,  so  that  in  either  case  the  land  may  be  horseshoed  m  the 
spring  between  the  rows.  Lifting  potatoes  must  now  be  continued, 
and  generally  speaking  one  strong  horse  will  be  sufficient  attached 
to  a  potato«lifttng  plouffh,  and  on  any  light  and  dry  soil  this  is 
the  most  economical  plan  of  taking  up  the  crop ;  upon  heavy 
land,  however,  after  the  autumn  rains  commenoe  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  more  power,  and  often  compulsory  to  dig  them  with 
the  prong.  Still,  in  dry  land  the  potato  plough  makes  good  work, 
and  throws  out  the  most  of  the  tubers  ready  to  be  collected  by 
women  or  boys,  after  which  the  lifting  drag  made  by  Howard 
does  capital  work,  and  will  leave  scarcely  any  tubers  in  the 

Sound.  The  grazing  farms  are  now  stocked  with  sheep  or  are 
st  being  so ;  and  it  is  important,  as  the  lameness  arising  from 
loot  rot  and  the  epidemic  foot  complaint  prevails  so  much,  or  at 
least  has  done  so  for  many  years,  the  shepkerds  must  pay  parti- 
cular attention^  so  that  at  the  first  outbreak,  which  usually  occurs 
after  heavy  rams^  they  may  be  prepared  with  remedies,  for  it  is 
said  a  stitch  in  tune  saves  nine.  So  it  is  with  the  lameness  in 
sheep,  for  when  attended  to  at  the  first  outbreak  it  is  more  easily 
^ept  under  control.  The  animals  only  require  to  be  looked  over 
daUy,  and  when  they  show  lameness  they  are  dressed  the  second 
day.  Our  remedy  being  complete,  and  one  which  we  have  used 
with  uniform  success  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  only  reduces 
it  to  a  matter  of  daily  attention.  We  give  our  recipe  for  the 
foot  rot  or  epidemic  lameness,  also  the  luer  which  occurs  above 
the  hoof.     Take  8  ozs.  of  nitre,  8  ozs.  blue  vitriol,  and  8  ozs. 


remedy 
unless  applied  at  the  proper  time  and  manner.    On  the  second 


day  after  the  attack  the  foot  between  the  hoofs  will  show  an 
irritable  reddened  surface,  and  often  with  inflammatory  bladders. 
These  must  be  broken  and  the  remedy  rubbed  in  by  the  finger, 
and  the  animal  allowed  to  stand  upon  dry  straw  for  two  hours 
after  the  application.  By  this  plan  the  lameness  has  not  injured 
our  stock  either  of  ewes  and  lambs  or  wether  sheep ;  but  in  case 
the  disease  is  allowed  to  go  on  without  attention  is  a  ruinous 
matter,  and  often  produces  greater  losses  than  all  the  cost  of 
cake-feeding.  Many  farmers  object  to  the  expense  of  constant 
attention ;  but  let  us  suppose  an  extreme,  and  that  by  regular 
attention  it  employed  one  man  his  whole  time  ;  the  week's  wages 
are  nothing  as  compared  with  the  loss  sustained  by  even  a  small 
fiock  of  sheep,  much  less  a  large  one.  The  men  and  women,  too, 
will  now  be  employed  in  taking  up  and  storing  the  mangola  and 
early-sown'  Swedes  ;  and  in  case  it  is  not  convenient  to  take  the 
mangold  to  a  large  heap  they  may  be  advantageously  put  into 
heaps,  clearing  the  land  about  ten  yards  each  way  from  the 
centre,  and  then  cover  with  straw  and  earth,  there  to  remain 
until  a  convenient  season ;  but  this  is  only  recommended  when 
the  ground  is  too  wet  for  carting  away  the  roots,  or  when  the 
horses  are  busy  in  wheat-sowing  or  otherwise.  We  sometimes 
get  this  work  done  by  the  acre  when  labourers  are  scarce,  because 
women  and  boys  are  able  to  assist  in  such  cases.  The  dairy  cows 
may  now  receive  cabbages  upon  the  pasture,  which  is  a  cleaa  way 
of  feeding  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  lie  in  at  night  they  should  have 
them  in  their  mangers.  It  is  at  this  time  of  year  especially 
requisite  that  all  the  animals  on  the  home  farm  should  have 
access  to  rock  salt,  where  they  can  lick  it  when  inclined. 


AGRICULTURAL  HALL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  galleries  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  are  admirable  for  a 
poultry  show — at  least  for  the  spectators  of  one.  We  suspect, 
and  indeed  heard,  that  the  atmosphere  at  night  was  both  disagree- 
able and  prejudicial  to  the  birds  from  the  fumes  of  the  g^  below, 
which  naturally  rise.  Poultry  and  Pigeon  fanciers  are  certainly 
among  the  number  of  those  who  must  long  for  the  perfection  of 
the  new  invention  by  which  buildings  are  more  easily  to  be  lighted 
by  the  electric  light.  The  poultry  entries  numbered  nearly  a 
thousand,  and  as  in  the  majority  of  classes  the  birds  were  shown 
in  pairs,  the  Exhibition  was  by  far  the  largest  one  of  chickens 
that  has  been  seen  this  year.  Considering  that  little  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  year  has  run  we  thought  it  a  wonderful  Show, 
having  regard  to  the  strength  and  maturity  of  the  exhibits.  The 
art  of  producing  size  and  mature  development  in  birds  of  the  year 
has  certainly  been  mastered  by  many  through  the  attention  be- 
stowed these  late  years  upon  poultry.  We  were  pleased,  too,  to 
see  hardly  any  such  specimens  as  those  which  in  other  years  have 
looked  as  if  they  had  seen  a  New  Year's  day.  The  birds  seemed 
well  fed  and  attended  to,  and  were  supplied  with  ^een  food. 

DorJcxngs. — The  Darks  were  both  better  of  their  kind  and  for- 
warder than  either  of  the  other  kinds.  The  cup  cockerel  is  a 
monster  with  fine  frame  and  good  comb.  He  seemed  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Show  to  have  been  fighting  and  had  lost  most  of  his 
tail ;  his  feet  are  not  good.  Second  capital  in  colour  and  form, 
the  Hemel  Hempstead  winner :  his  comb  had,  however,  lately 
gone  over.  Third  a  good  and  large  cockerel,  but  with  a  badly 
twisted  comb.  Fourth  a  very  leggy  bird,  quite  like  a  Malay. 
Mr.  Lingwood  showed  as  massive  and  well-shaped  a  cockerel  as 
is  often  seen,  but  with  toes  already  much  swollen.  Two  younger 
cockerels  struck  us  as  being  good  and  promising  and  worthy  of 
notice— viz.,  Nos.  8  (Darby)  and  19  (Crewe).  The  pullets  were  a 
capital  class  of  twenty-three.  We  have  never  seen  so  fine  and 
forward  a  lot  in  October,  though  we  were  sorry  to  observe  that 
many  had  a  fatted-up  look.  Inrst  not  so  large  as  some  others^ 
but  a  beautiful  pullet  all  round ;  we  think  she  held  the  same  posi- 
tion at  Hemel  Hempstead.  Second  a  fine  pullet  much  to  our 
fancy.  She  has  some  silver,  in  neck  hackle  and  a  lighter  breast 
than  some  juds:es  would  like,  but  we  always  think  it  wrong 
to  balance  these  small  points  of  feather  against  real  Dorking 
form.  Third  capital  in  shape  and  colour ;  we  Uked  her  as  much 
as  any  in  the  class  ;  she  certainly  has  a  sixth  toe  nail  on  one  foot, 
but  tnis  is  a  small  defect.  The  fourth  had  the  best  white  feet  in 
the  class.  Many  others  would  win  in  an  ordinary  class.  The 
cup  Silver-Grey  cockerel  and  pullet  are  very  fine,  especially  the 
latter.  There  was  no  other  really  good  pen  in  the  class ;  wry 
tails  seemed  quite  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in  the  cockerels. 
In  the  second  pen  was  a  horribly  wry-tailed  cockerel  with  yellow 
hackles ;  we  much  preferred  the  third  pen.  Whites  were  very 
fair.  We  quite  failed  to  see  the  rationaU  of  the  awards.  In  the 
first  pen  the  cockerel  was  weedy  and  backward.  The  second 
cockerel  wa«  better,  but  squirrel-tailed.  The  third  very  yellow. 
In  the  five-^inea  Selling  class  a  good  pair  of  Darks  were  first 
and  fair  Whites  third. 

CocAiTM.— We  do  not  think  Buff  Cochins  are  this  year  up  to  the 
average  of  some  years  ;  at  least,  though  we  see  individually  fine 
specimens  we  do  not  see  well  matched  pairs.  The  cup  went  to  a 
remarkable  pair  of  Lady  Gwydyr's.  The  cockerel  is  a  grand 
Cinnamon,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  birds  of  this  hue  winning 
when  good  in  form  i  the  colour  of  his  hackles  is  quite  lovely, 
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more  realljr  golden  than  on  be  Men  on  leall;  BnfE  biidi.  Hia 
mate  wan  a  capitall;  shaped  pallet,  bnt  in  colour  did  not  the 
leaat  match  him,  being  of  a  lemon-bnff  tint,  beantiful  in  iUelf  but 
not  Foited  to  so  dark  a  cockerel.  In  the  second-priie  pen  waa 
again  a  rich-ooloared  oockerel  with  dark  tail  and  hraril;  hocked ; 
Id  the  third  pen  another  dark-tailed  cockerel  and  a  tstj  fair 
pullet;  in  the  fourth  aTetyforword  bird,  nowin  the  monk.  Moat 
of  tbe  pullets  were  hat  ordinary.  All  the  four  prizai  (or  Partridge 
fall  to  the  B«mo  exhibitor.  The  fint-priM  pair  were  da«u  in  the 
moolt,  doubtleBB  from  the  heat  of  the  baildmg.  In  the  third  pen 
were  a  grand  pair,  the  cockerel  Ter7  fine,  bnt  with  his  comb 
drooping  a  little  ;  the  pullet  beaotifullj  pencilled.  One  of  the  best 
marked  pulleta  in  the  clui,  but  with  a  loiall  cockerel,  waa  ja  p — 
90  (Mn.  Gordon],  In  the  clau  f or  an j  other  Tarietr  Whitei  wi 
first,  a  good  pair,  and  worthy  of  a  name  ao  la  .  •  ..  . 

i___j      :.  — -^fibo  wonderful  groen  pair 


ietv  Whil 
g  famous 
if  Blacks  fi 


at  Hemel  Hemntead  ;  third  rery  white  WbiCea.  tbe  cockerel 
psnicalarlv  good ;  toartb  Whites  again,  good  in  shape,  but  the 
cockerel  a  little  yellow. 


BraAtnnt. — Dark  cockerels  were  a  good  class,  snperior 
generallr  seen  hut  year,  if  not  equal  to  thoee  of  somi 
years.     First  was  a  grand  bird  all  round,  of  the  Ungwood  typi 

we   think   the    first  Hemel    V *— '    — ■ -*    ~'* 

particularly  bright  orango  legs 


itead    winner;    second    with 
,..„..  „  .         I  striking  bird ;  third  admir- 

jhape  and  atyle,  hot  unfortunately  loose  in  comb  ;  fourth 

oae  of  the  largest  birds  in  the  class,  hut  speckly  in  breast  and 
grizily  in  finff.  Among  tbe  nnnoliced  ones  we  liked  a  ^oucg  but 
»ery  promising  cockerel  shown  by  Mr.  L.  C.  C,  K.  Noms  ;  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  time  he  shoold  make  a  remarkable  bird.  In  pallets 
first  was  a  beautiful  bird  in  marking,  but  not  large  j  second  the 
'  pretty  Silvera  mated  nt  Hemel  Hempstead  with  the  first 
lerel ;  third  a  good^ized  bird  with  very  eren  breast 


TSry  pretty  Si 

cockerel ;  third  a  good^ized  burd  with  very  erei 

«  fourth  short-legged  with  broad  really  black  pencilling 


«  though  not  good  in 


while  gronnd.     This  was  a 

first  cockerel  was  splendid , 

the  mst ;  second  a  bis  and  well-shaped  bird, 
ntbet  narrow  ;  fourtH  nice  all  round.  Pallet*  were  a  very  large 
class  :  first  was  good  in  shape,  very  white  in  colour,  with  capital 
black  backle ;  second  again  very  good,  in  pure  ground  colour ; 
third  a  fiae  bird  sll  round,  promising  to  be  a  good  hen.  The 
pallets  of  this  Tsriety  were  much  better  than  tbe  cockerels, 

Spanith. — The  cup  pair  each  showed  great  softness  and  smooth- 
ness of  face,  and  were  all  round  by  far  the  best  i  second  a  nice 
pair  in  high  condition,  hardly  up  to  the  cup  birds  in  quality  of 
lace.     Tbe  cockerel  io  the  third  pen  showed  great  length  of  face. 

Frtnch  /<)«■/».— Hondans.— We  fear  this  breed,  eminently  oneot 
size  and  ntamina.  are  suffsring  from  an  exaggerated  stress  being 
the  cup  pen  were  a  cockerel,  grand  in 
r!age,and  a  very  fair  pullet.  We  liked 
tnc  seconu  pen ;  cney  were  even  in  colour ;  the  cockerel  has  a 
pretty  comb  and  fine  round  breast,  which  la  always  a  point  in 
table  poultiT.  The  fourth  pair  were  too  dark  for  onr  fatte  j  the 
cockerel  had  one  of  the  desired  leaf  combs,  but,  u  seems  general, 
In  combination  with  them  a  poor  crest.  Cteves.— Tbe  cup  pen 
contained  a  cockerel  with  a  fine  crest,  bat  with  comb  too  much 
like  tbat  of  a  Ia  Flicbe,  and  a  good  pullet ;  second  large,  but 
cockerel  deep  in  moult ;  the  third  cockerel  was  nice  in  head  and 
crest,  but  sqoirrel-tailed.  The  Messrs.  Fowlers'  highly  commended 
cockerel  was  the  prettiest  bird  in  the  class  for  crest. 

Hamburghi.—la  the  spangled  class  SilTers  were  first.  Hot  large 
In  spanghng ;  tbe  cockerel  was  not  healthy,  and  deficient  in 
sickles.  Ooidenswere  second  and  third.  We  preferred  the  latter 
In  the  Pencilled  class  Qoldsn  were  first ;  the  pallet  a  forward  and 
well-barred  bird.  Second  Silvers,  we  did  not  at  all  like  the  look 
of  the  cockerel's  comb  and  could  not  beliere  it  natural.  Third 
Silvers  again,  tbe  cockerel's  comb  Coo  broad  and  depressed,  his  tail 
nicely  lorad ;  the  pnllet  was  very  good  in  breast  marking.  In 
Blocks  tbe  first  were  far  ahead  of  the  rest,  being  iorely  in  coloor 
sad  the  cockerel's  comb  an  honest  one. 

Game.— la  Black  Bed  cockerels  we  thought  Ur.  Button's  saeond 
winner  better  than  his  first.  Foortb  a  Teiy  aioa  bird,  more  forward 
in  backles  than  most.  Ur.  Lyon's  two  birds  were  deep  in  tb 
monlt,  bat  must  by-and-by  distance  most  competitors  ;  they  are 
the  sons  of  the  tamed  bandred-guinea  bird  of  last  year.  Tbecn 
pallet  seemed  a  capital  one,  others  had  darker  eyes  than  are 
geneially  seen  in  show  pens.  'Time  failed  us  to  go  through  ^ 
Brown  Reds  carefully  ;  they  seemed  a  good  average  lot.  In  any 
other  variety  the  cup  went  Co  a  good  Ihickwing  cockerel.  Second 
was  an  undahbed  Duckwing,  third  a  rich  Pile.  In  pullet*  all  Cb 
priies  went  to  Dnckwings. 

UaiayM, — First  a  raw  cockerel  of  immense  length,  second  a  very 
sttonE  bird  ;  third  forwarder  in  hackle,  but  not  so  strongly  built. 
In  pulleta  first  was  well  ahead,  a  rich  dork  Cinoamon  ;  second  reiy 


pullet's  crest  beautiful  in  form.  Second  Golden,  the  pallet  one  o 
the  finest  we  have  ever  seen,  the  cockerel,  too,  very  promising 
tbe  same  exhibitor's  unnoticed  biids,  tboagh  yonng,  were  verj 
good.    Third  Silvers,  anothei  capital  pen. 


Andaimiani  are  indeed  progressing  and  were  a  very  good  dasi. 
The  cup  pen  bad  excellent  laced  breasts,  and  the  cooienl  grand 
Second  a  sprightly  cockerel,  and  both  well  laoed 

. Hemel  Hempstead. 

Cup  went  to  a  pen  of  adnlts  nice  all  round  ;  the  cock's  comb  and 
crest  good.  Tbe  cock  in  the  Moond  pen  was  in  the  moult ;  tbe 
third  pen  were  rather  dirtj,  A  atiange  pair  were  shown  in  pen  6S6 
(0-,  Fumess),  in  colour  like  Golden  Polish  with  feathered  legs  and. 
Saltan  form. 

Leghorni  were  good  clasaea.  In  the  firat  pen  of  Browns  waa  a 
good  hen,  bat  we  could  not  see  the  merits  of  tbe  cock.  Ths 
cockerel  in  the  second  pen  was  a  well-shaped  bird,  and  the  third 
pair  were  both  well  shown.  We  think  the  prevalent  squirrel  tail 
a  great  drawback  ia  this  breed ;  especially  are  the^  common  iiL 
the  otherwise  pretty  White  breed.  The  cup  Whites  were  for 
ahead  ;  tbe  cockerel  is  a  grand  bird ;  he  might  carry  his  tail 
better.  Second  were  young  and  very  white.  Third  large  and  % 
little  yellov 


Third  capital  Minoroos  ;  we  should  have  put  them  first. 

Santami.— The  awards  in  the  Qame  classes  mach  puiiled  ni. 
Tbe  first-prue  Black  Reds  did  not  match  as  to  legs.  lb.  Baynor'a 
winning  pair  of  Duckwings  were  a  smart  little  pair.  Blacks  wei« 
forward  and  neat,  not  very  small.  Pekins  came  first  in  the  Aoj 
other  rariety  class,  and  Silver-laced  second. 

Vacii, — Aylesburys  looked  Are,  butoall  tor  no  special  comment. 
Tbe  second.priie  Bouens  caught  our  eye  as  being  very  good  ;  the 
drake  deep  and  round  in  breast,  which  we  think  a  great  point. 
Pekins  are  a  rising  breed  ;  they  had  fifCeen  entries  ;  the  Chird-priie 

Sir  were  bred  in  I87S,  and  show  tbe  rapid  growth  of  tbe  breed. 
Black  Ducks  first  were  smaU  and  very  beautifal,' specially  Che 
drake.  In  the  second  pen  was  a  lovely  Duck,  but  not  such  a 
drake  as  tbe  first.  Third  were  Cayngas,  Fancy  Ducks  were  (ew, 
Ghiloe  Widgeons  first  and  Whistlers  lecond. 

All  the  winning  OttMe  were  Grey,  The  Tvrhgi  looked  fine, 
but  are  usually  judged  by  the  sealea,  and  so  the  awards  hardly 


of  CI 


four  claMes.  We  are  somewhat  interested  ia. 
these,  for  evidenCly  the  breed  is  meritorious  in  some  points — Ca 
wiL  tbe  hens  and  pullets  nearly  all  looked  as  if  laying  in  October, 

whether  they  are  a  really  distinct  breed  to  Black  Cochins,  of  whidi 
we  have  not  as  yet  had  any  convincing  proof.  We  espedoUy 
regard  tbe  claases  with  a  desire  to  see  this  difference.    In  cocks 

ing  sickles  ;  second  was  a  thorough  Cocl^deep  in  moait.  The 
Unit  hen  was  6ne  and  handsome  and  according  to  tbe  lAngshan 
type  I  second  small  and  nondescript;  third  a  large  Cochin.  In 
cockerels  tbe  cup  went  to  a  bird  of  some  Langshao  character  ^ 
second  was  a  bird  in  good  glossy  condition,  which  might  do  duty 
for  a  Cochin  ;  third  was  more  of  the  leggy  type.  The  first  pallet 
was  very  large  and  fine  ;  second  again  good  and  of  the  lAOgsfaan. 
type.  In  this  class  pen  9fi7  (Skellon)  was  a  fine  cockerel,  which 
in  bis  proper  class  might  have  won. 

From  tbe  immense  sire  of  the  Show  we  must  defer  our  notes  on 
tbe  Pigeons  Co  next  week.  Tbe  arrangements  for  the  sale  of 
catalogues  were  simply  ahominabla.     On  the  firat  day  we  gave  li. 

' '-- turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  bundle  of   leaves 

catalogue  all  wrongly  arranged  ;  on  the  seoond  day  w( 


forwha 


aited  for  hours  to  purcbaae  one,  but  coiiid  not,  and  were  only 

i  f      ty    ne  (or  more  (ban  tbe  regulation  price, 

re  repeated     tormented  by  passers  (o  sell  it  again  at 

Bea    es      is  tnco  venienoa  to  visitors  much  musC  be  loat 

och  mismanagement  of  an  important  depart- 
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FAMOUS  POULTRY  YARDa— No.  2. 

CHARDLBIOH  ORBBN  (UISS  E,  BBOWNB). 
Tbbbs  are  poultry  yards  vhich  are  famons  lor  the' excellence 

of  their  imnateB  without  being  either  expeniive  or  elaborate  in 
conatruction.  We  ehall  make  it  t.  point  to  notice  some  of  these. 
Oar  aim  in  promoting  the  poultry  fancy  has  always  been  to 
encourage  its  general  dcTelopment — i.e.,  the  breeding  of  poultry 
by  all  claaees  who  hare  room  to  do  so  on  a  scale  adapted  to  the 
special  requireroents  of  each  rather  than  the  hasty  starting  of 
meat  and  mapiificeat  establishments.  These  are  very  usefol  in 
thetr  way  as  models,  but  the  best  and  most  Ba<%e9Bfnl  of  them 
iave  grown  out  of  small  beginninoB. 

We  promised  in  our  account  of  Combe  Bt.  Nicholas  Vicarage  to 
relate  lometbing  of  a  neighbouring  yard  to  which  we  paid  a  visit. 
It  is  Chardleigh  Green.  We  hare  so  oftoa  seen  the  name  of  Uisa 
Browne  in  the  priie  liats,  and  hsTC  seen  in  her  pens  Bnch  loyely 
"Epangled  Hamburghs  and  Spanish  with  such  grand  faces,  that  we 
natncally  fancied  they  roust  come  from  runs  and  pens  innumerable  ; 

leqairemenM  for  aucceBSful  breeding.  A  trimly-kept  creeper-clad 
house  stands  aeat  the  country  road  ^  here  live  the  owners  of  the 
well  known  ponltiy  and  equally  well  known  Newfoundland  dogs. 
While  waiting  for  Mr,  Browne  we  admired  the  portraits  of  the 
famous  dogs ;  prominent  among  them  was  that  of  the  renowned 
champion,  now,  if  we  forget  not,  aeven  years  old.  We  were  some- 
what disappointed  when  Mr.  Browne,  who  by  the  way  seems  full 
of  interest  and  knowledge  of  the  birds  shown  in  his  sister's  name, 
told  ua  that  no  pains  were  now  taken  with  the  poulCrr — all  had 
pone  down,  and  were  not  worth  looking  at.  To  us  all  birds  are 
mtoreeting,  so  we  begged  to  saa  what  these  were.  First  we  were 
taken  tbrongh  the  houie  into  a  neat  and  pretty  garden.     Under 


Duck,  in 


mug  comer  were  a  pair  of  Carolinas,  drake  and 
rlory  ;  they  have  a  |»rfect  little  garden  to  them- 
,  pond  and  roclcs  and  bushy  retreats,  all  wired  in,  and  all  in 
miniature.  They  eridently  appreciate  it,  and  wonld  hardly  show 
tbemselTes.  Thence  we  went  back  through  ihe  honae  and  across 
the  road  to  the  ponltry  yard  ;  great  indeed  was  our  wonder  here 
to  discover  the  delusive  depths  of  Ur,  Brois'ne^s  modesty.  No 
poultry  worth  seeing!  A  whole  troop  of  varions  kiuda  camtt 
mshing  round.  la  a  moroent  our  eye  caught  in  many  a  one  signs 
of  the  highest  breeding.  Ther*  were  Si«nish  ben*,  now  in  tbs 
moult,  and  so  without  the  bloom  of  condition  ;  but  what  fac«  1 
so  large  and  smooth  and  well  shaped.  Then  Silver-spangled 
Hamburgh  hens,  even  now  with  that  peculiar  glistening  sheen 
which  one  nowhere  sees  as  in  the  moons  of  this  breed  \  a  Hoonj 
cock  or  two,  and  Silver-spangled  cockerels  of  the  utmost  promite 
for  the  show  pen.  Many  a  cnp-winner  is  not  taken  from  a  ran  all 
to  itself,  but  just  picked  out  of  a  yardful — the  birds  at  liberty, 
and  all  the  stronger  for  it.  Neat  we  went  down  a  rich  sloping 
gross  field,  and  there  were  the  whole  flock  of  the  redoubtable 
Sainsbury  Black  East  Indian  Ducks,  bought  last  winter  by  Mr. 
Browne,  and  their  produce  of  this  year,  revelling  in  their  element — 
a  broad  diloh  which  rune  down  to  a  pond.  Jnly  is  not  a  happy 
month  for  Dnclcs,  but  even  then  one  could  see  the  glowit^  men 
gloss  on  the  earlier  young  birds  and  on  some  old  ones.  We  nave 
often  dwelt  on  the  beauty  which  number  adds  to  the  appearance 
forcibly  again  ;  there  were  full 
>nt  of  It  sleeping  on  the  bank, 


f  almost  all  birds.    It  struck  □ 


'er  the  graas,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it  was. 
„    >d  poultry  almost  invariably  l&e  to  have  every, 
thing  good  and  well  arranged.     We  cannr*  - -'  '---■-■-  ' -■ 


Lovers  ol  good  p         , 

"~  ~  jood  and  well  arranged.  We  cannot  account  for  this,  bnt 
ibserved  it  to  be  a  fact.  From  here  Mr.  Browne  took  ns 
to  the  conservatory  and  dog  kennela,  each  admirable  for  their  ' 
purpose.  In  a  row  of  luxurious  kennels  were  the  splendid  stud 
of  Newfoundlands.  A  sound  from  one  or  two  was  a  warning  to 
be  wary.  Woe  indeed  to  treepasserB  at  Chardleigh  Green  I  A  lot 
of  five  pnppies  about  six  months  old  specially  astonished  ns  for 
their  gigantic  size.  Several  were  hod  out  one  by  one,  and  were 
greeted  in  a  very  rongh  fashion  by  their  brotben  and  listers  on 
being  retamed  to  the  family  circle.  Lastly  the  renowned  old 
champion  was  exhibited.  He  did  not  mucb  like  onr  looks,  and 
circled  slowly  about,  carrying  a  bowl  in  his  mouth.  We  were  not 
sorry  that  he  was  so  well  employed. 

But  we  had  not  seen  all  the  poultry,    Down  a  lane  was  a  de- 
tachment of  Silver-spangles,  in  the  most  perfect  place  conceivable 
.    white  birds  or  those  of  delicate  colours.    Through  a  cottage 
garden  we  came  to  a  large  orchard,  thickly  overgrown  with  fruit 
treesabove  andrichwithmoistgraasbelow.    Here  was  the  cockerel 
breeding  pen.      We  have  always  thought  a   good  show  Silver- 
ipangl^  code  the  most  beautiful  cl  poultry,  and  were  much  disap- 
linted  that  the  chanticleer  of  this  lot  refused  to  be  seen  or  found. 
e  saw,  however,  his  party  of  wives,  and  voij  pretty  they  were, 
ough  adapted  for  broeding  cockerels,  and  not  according  to  the 
hibition  standard.     We  have  never  been  quite  able  to  educate 
IT  taste  to  like  the  most  hsavily-mooned  hens  now  shown  :  ttaey 
e  certainly  beautiful  when  the  spangles  are  evenly  distributed, 
"  we  have  heard  it  hinted,  though  we  have  never  ourselvea  tried 


si»ngUnR( 


gates,  letting  in  and  letting  out  different  lots  of  birds — high  cl 
strains  of  one  or  two  breeds  can  be  well  kept  for  pleasdre  and  suc- 
ceesfull J  shown. — C. 

VARIETIES. 

Wb  have  before  us  the  schedule  of  the  seventh  Oxford  Poultry, 
4c.,  Show,  to  be  held  on  the  SUtb  and  »lst  inst.  _There  are  forty- 


Silkies  and  Sultana  of  any  age.    Then  .       

including  one  for  Pekins,  one  for  Mandarins  or  Carolina,  and  one 
for  Any  other  variety.  There  is  also  a  class  for  Pheasants.  There 
are  five  Milling  classes  for  large  poultry,  one  of  Bantams,  and  one 
for  Ducks,  There  are  no  less  than  seventj-gre  classes  for  Pigeons. 
Dragoons  are  specially  well  treated  with  Hileen  classes  andAnt- 
werps  with  eight.  We  should  remind  our  readers  that  entriea 
close  on  Saturday  next  19th  inst.,  and  that  at  Oxford  the  day  is 
strictly  adhered  to.  We  have  also  just  received  the  Crystal 
Palace  schedule,  which  is  materially  improved  and  enlarged.  We 
will  review  it  fully  next  week. 

MiHSRa.  E.WEBB&BoSsof  the  Royal  SeedEstablishment, 

Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  intend  balding  their  Great  Root  Show  at 
CuraoQ  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  November  20th  and  21at.  Priies  of 
the  value  of  nearly  tSOO  are  offered  for  competition  by  theit  cn»- 
tomets  at  various  shows  during  the  season,  including  tweEly-seven 
silver  cups.    The  entries  for  root  crops  for  competition  at  the 
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Show  in  question  in  Division  5  for  crops  of  5  acres  of  Swedes  and 
3  acres  of  mangold  wurtzels  close  on  October  23rd  next,  whilst 
those  for  specimen  roots,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  cereals  (Divi- 
sions 1,  2,  3,  and  4)  close  on  November  13th,  and  that  the  latest 
day  for  receiving  specimens  intended  for  competition  is  Novem- 
ber 15th.  All  exhibits  must  be  sent  per  goods  train,  carriage  paid, 
addressed  to  Webb  &  Sons,  Curzon  Hall,  Birmingham. 

At  the  Kilmarnock  Poultry,  <fec.,  Show,  which  is  to  open 

under  distinguished  patronage  on  November  22nd,  twenty-one 
mantlepiece  timepieces  are  offered  in  the  poultry  classes  as  special 
pri2es,  m  addition  to  the  money  prizes  ;  eleven  timepieces  m  the 
Pigeon  classes,  six  in  the  Canary,  and  two  in  the  Rabbit  classes, 
making  a  total  of  forty  timepieces.  The  schedule  comprises 
eighty-eight  classes,  exclusive  of  those  for  Canaries  and  Cage 
birds.  The  entry  for  money  prize  in  each  class  is  2«.,  for  money 
pnze  special  3«.    Entries  close  on  November  9th. 

At  the  third  National  Columbarian  and  Bantam  Show 

announced  to  be  held  at  the  "Winter  Gardens,  Southport,  on  the 
30th  and  3l8t  inst.,  the  following  special  prizes  are  offered  for 
Pouters : — To  the  amateur  who  wins  the  greatest  numben  of 
points,  cup  value  £3  8«.  To  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  Pouter  in 
Heu  of  first  prize,  cup  or  money,  £2.  The  Norman  Hill  Challenge 
Vase,  value  £15  15*.,  presented  by  Capt.  Norman  Hill,  London, 
to  be  competed  for  at  Southport  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  First, 
this  prize  to  be  for  the  best  standard  Pied  Pouter  cock  at  the 
above  Show  (any  age).  Second,  to  be  competed  for  until  the  same 
bird  receives  the  highest  award  on  three  different  (not  of  necessity 
consecutive)  occasions.  Third,  this  prize  to  be  an  additional  or 
extra  one,  not  intended  to  take  the  place  or  effect  of  any  other 
prize  or  prizes  at  the  respective  shows.  Fourth,  birds  competing 
to  be  the  bond  Jide  property  of  the  exhibitor,  making  the  entry 
for  at  least  one  month  prior  to  each  show.  Fifth,  bii^s  to  be 
judged  in  a  judging  pen  not  less  than  3  feet  square.  Sixth,  the 
judge  or  judges  who  adjudicate  for  this  special  prize  to  be  acknow- 
ledged Pouter  judges,  whose  reputation  for  impartiality  shall  be 
above  suspicion.  

THE  STEWARTON  SYSTEM. 

SuRBLY  "  A  Rebtfrbwshirb  Bbb-kebper  "  in  hiB  letter  on 
pace  252  is  too  strong  in  his  condemnation  of  the  straw-skep 
system  as  distinguished  from  the  bar-frame  sjrstem.  I  have  kept 
bees  on  a  small  scale  for  the  last  six  years  in  skeps,  and  have 
derived  much  pleasure  and  some  profit  in  so  doing.  No  doubt  the 
Btewarton  system  has  many  advantages  for  bee-keepers  who  have 
an  unlimited  amount  of  time  at  their  disposal  to  look  after  and 
manipulate  their  hives,  but  there  are  many  people  like  myself 
who  have  other  occupation  fcr  the  greater  part  of  every  day,  and 
have  very  little  time  to  devote  to  their  beee. 

I  have  always  thought  from  what  I  have  read  in  "  our  Jonmal " 
and  in  other  papers  that  the  bar-frame  system  requires  much 
more  time  and  attention  than  the  one  I  now  practise.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers  if  some  apiarian  who  has 
tried  both  systems  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  on 

this  point. 

There  are  two  great  advantages  in  favour  of  the  straw-skep 
system ;  one  is  that  the  hives  are  much  cheaper,  and  the  other 
that  they  are  more  easily  managed.  This  year  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly good  for  bees  m  this  part  of  the  country,  but  although 
I  have  had  two  misfortunes  (one  being  the  loss  of  my  first  swarm) 
I  am  fairly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  honev  harvest 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  I  had  two  rather  weak  stocks  of 
bees  in  16-inch  hives.  I  have  taken  71  lbs.  of  beautiful  run  honey 
and  21  lbs.  of  honeycomb,  and  this  is  a  neighbourhood  not  par- 
ticularly favourable  for  bees.— Edwd.  Thorp,  /Sate,  Ckethire. 

OLD  COMBS  AND  FOUL  BROOD. 

Whilb  by  no  means  advocating  the  employment  of  combs  to 
extreme  old  age,  doing  so,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  does  not 
necessarily  indhoe  disease.  I  remember  referring  to  a  case  in  the 
first  volume,  new  series,  cf  this  Journal,  of  a  farmer's  wife  pre- 
serving a  straw  skcp  which  threw  a  couple  of  swarms  regularly 
for  twelve  years.  . 

Renewing  brood  oombs  annually  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Pettigrew 
is  an  mnnecessary  waste  of  time  and  material  to  the  bees ;  the 
combs  are  perfectly  safe  and  serviceable  for  many  ^ears.  The 
skilled  gardener  to  renew  his  tree  does  not  lop  off  all  its  branches 
at  once,  but  removes  every  alternate  first ;  and  so  with  the  skilled 
apiarian,  the  removal  being  yet  more  easily  effected  with  his 
moveable  combs.  Before  the  Stewarton  hive  was  fitted  with 
moveable  bars  or  frames  renewal  was  effected  every  two  or  three 
years  by  removing  the  uppermost  breeding  box  with  some  thirty 
odd  pounds  of  honey,  the  second  taking  its  place,  and  a  fresh  one 
added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile  kept  it  continually  rejuvenated. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  has,  however,  evidently  another  and  more  press- 
ing motive  for  the  annual  renewal  of  his  combs,  hoping  thereby 
to  get  rid  of  a  far  greater  evil — viz.,  foul  brood.  It  is  no  disease 
of  the  combs,  I  having  seen  it  in  as  virulent  a  form  in  fresh  new 
comb  as  in  old,  the  infection  having  been  conveyed  to  both 
through  the  honey  of  infected  sto«k.     It  has  its  origin  in  the 


unsealed  over-heated  fermented  honey  or  soured  watery  unsealed 
sugar  syrup,  the  foul-brood  fungi  finding  a  congenial  cradle  in 
the  decomposing  matter  of  both,  the  larvae  fed  thereon  inevitably 
perishing^  the  disease  gathering  intensity  as  it  spreads  till  the 
stock  dwmdles  away. 

Your  readers  cannot  be  sufficiently  warned  of  the  risk  ran  in 
accepting  condemned  bees  unless  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  thoroughly  the  combs  of  the  stocks  from  whence  thej 
were  taken.  The  cottager  naturally  seeks  to  put  down  for  honev 
the  unprosperous  skep,  often  infected  with  foul  brood.  Each 
driven  bee  carries  with  it  its  honey  bag  distended  with  contagion. 
They  may  be  put  together  en  matse  and  shaken  out  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Pettigrew  like  com  or  peas,  who  all  the  while 
may  be  inoculating  his  fresh-combed  stocks  with  the  virus  of  the 
disease  he  is  at  such  pains  to  try  to  eradicate. — ^A  Renfrbtwshirb 
Bbe-kbbper. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Canary  Mute  Since  Moultikq  (TT.  w.  J^yref).— He  will  resume  his 
aong,  but  the  delay  much  depends  on  the  weather. 

Loss  OF  Hives  (R.  TTatAm).— The  lom  of  hives  last  winter  was  remark- 
able and  pretty  general  throughont  Qreat  Britain.  They  were  loet  from 
wont  of  young  bees  to  take  the  place  of  thoee  that  died  of  old  age.  I4ist 
year  bees  ceased  breeding  at  an  tmusually  early  period,  and  did  not  com- 
mence early  this  spring,  hence  the  Iobs  of  thousands  of  hives,  and  probably 
yours  amongst  tliem.  Hives  this  year  are  better  stored  with  bees,  and  there 
fore  more  likely  to  live  and  do  well.  The  supers  on  your  three  stocks  should 
be  removed,  and  the  hives  well  covered  with  straw  or  other  material  to  pro- 
tect them  from  oold  and  wet.  Contract  their  doors  so  that  mice  cannot  enter. 

Wax  Guide-maeikq  Machines  (ilmo).— Write  to  Mr.  Frank  Cfaeehire» 
Acton,  Middlesex,  for  one.  Straw  hives  to  be  worked  on  the  Stewarton 
principle  should  have  their  crown  holes  considerably  wider  than  they  usually 
are,  and  bars  across  these  holes  for  the  combs  to  be  fastened  to  and  bnjlt  down- 
wards, and  thin  boards  to  cover  them  till  superlng  commences.  The  snpen 
to  be  used  should  be  4  inches  deep,  and  wider  of  course  than  the  Grown 
openings.  Tlie  bees  would  and  should  have  free  access  to  the  supers,  and  if 
tiers  of  supers  be  used  all  the  bottom  ones  should  have  cross  ban  on  their 
tops  wider  or  broader  than  thoee  on  the  hives  below.  Tou  will  see  by  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Briscoe's  latest  communication  that  in  supering  the  Btewarton 
hive  all  the  slides  are  removed,  giving  both  bees  and  queens  perfect  freedom 
from  bottom  to  top.  If  your  straw  hives  are  now  peopled  with  bees  let  them 
remain  as  they  are  till  they  are  full  of  bees  in  spring  and  require  supers. 
Before  using  the  supers  cut  out  with  a  penknife  three  holes  outside  the 
central  hole  in  the  crown  of  the  hives,  say  4  inches  loi^  and  1  inch  wide, 
then  take  the  lid  from  the  central  bole  and  super  as  now  suggested.  If  yea 
want  to  run  no  risk  take  a  wing  from  the  queen  before  the  supers  are  pat  on. 
Wax  guides  will  help  much,  and  may  be  easily  fastened  to  frames  of  any  siaa 
and  single  bars.  With  strong  hives  of  any  kind  and  free  access  to  capacious 
supers  furnished  with  guide  combs  you  will  not  be  disappointed  with  the 
results. 

MBTBOROLOaiCAL  OBSBEVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
Lat.  BV  a3'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0«  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.X. 
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MA 
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87.0 

^^ 
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N. 
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— 

Means 

29.936 

52.0 

49.7 

53.5 

61.3 

45.2 

98.1 

404) 
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KEMABK8. 
9th.— Fine  bright  morning,  very  high  wind,  rather  cloudy  after  11  a.m.> 
slight  showers,  heavy  rain  at  4.50  pji.;  fair  evening ;  moonlight  night. 
10th.— Rain  and  high  wind  in  night,  heavy  showers  during  the  day,  with 

intervals  of  sunshine ;  fine  evening. 
11th.— High  wind  all  the  mornings  fine  bright  day ;  cahn  moonliirbt  evotimr. 
Lunar  halo  11.80  PJf.  ^^* 

IS  th.— Fine  bright  day  throughout ;  rather  misty  in  evening. 
13th.— Misty  morning ;  fine  autumnal  day,  bright  and  calm. 
14th.— Misty  morning,  fine  sunny  day ;  gusty  afternoon ;  calm  moonlight 
16th.— Calm  cloudy  morning ;  fair  but  dull  all  day.  [evening. 

The  night  of  the  9th  very  warm,  otherwise  temperature  genenJly  much 
cooler  than  the  previous  week.— G.  J.  6TM0NB. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MABS:BT.--O€rr0BEB  16. 
We  have  no  alteration  to  quote,  prices  remain  the  same  and  tnule  quiet. 

VBtriT. 


Apples I  sieve 

Apricots dozen 

Chestnuts bushel 


FijTS. 

Filberts 

Cobs 

Grapes,  hothouse 
Lemons 


dozen 
Vft. 
Vtb. 
Fft. 


s. 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

ft 


d.  8.  d 
0to4  0 
0      0 


^100    6 


0 
0 
8 
8 
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0 


0 
0 

1 

1 

6 
18 


Melons  

Nectarines  .... 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears,  kitchen., 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  ... 
Walnuts    , 


s.  d.  s. 
each  1  oto4 
dozen  0 
^100  8 
dozen  8 
dozen  o 
2 


dozen 

^Ib.   8 

bushel  5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
16 
12 
0 
6 
6 
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O 

0 
0 
0 

o 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

Month  Week 

OCTOBER  24—30,  1878. 

Average 

Temperacore  near 

Xondou. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Hoon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
belore 

Sun. 

Day 

of 

Tear. 

24 

25 
86 
27 
28 
29 
SO 

Th 

P 

8 

BUN 

M 

TU 

W 

Sale  of  Bulbs  by  Proiheroe  &,  3tf  orris. 

19  SUKDAT  APTBR  TRINITT. 

Bale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Dorking. 
Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens's  Rooms. 

Day. 
56.3 
65.9 
55.6 
55  JL 
54  JS 
54.0 
64.9 

Klght.  Mean. 

89.6  47.9 
38.5       47.2 
36.5       46.1 
38.4      46.7 
35.9      45.2 

85.7  44.7 
88.3      44.3 

h.    m. 
6    41 
6    48 
6    46 
6    47 
6    49 
6    50 
6    52 

h.    m. 
4    47 
4    45 

4    43 
4    41 
4    39 
4    37 
4    85 

h.    m. 
4    87 

6  8 

7  42 
9    14 

10  38 

11  46 
0a36 

h.  m 
8    38 

3  58 

4  22 

4  55 

5  40 

6  41 

7  53 

O 

1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

m.   s. 

15  43 

16  50 

15  67 

16  2 
16      7 
16    11 
16    14 

297 
298 
299 
800 
301 
802 
303 

From  obeerTatlona  taken  near  London  dnrlng  forty-three  years,  theaverage  day  temperature  gf  the  week  is  Ml^ ;  and  its  night  temperature 

HARDY  PERENNIALS  IN  MID-OCTOBER. 

T  the  risk  of  tiring  your  readers  I  must  for 
the  last  time  this  season  again  take  stock  of 
the  hardy  perennial  borders  ;  for  although  we 
have  had  a  little  frost  and  much  wind  and 
rain,  though  Coleuses  are  shrivelled,  Alter- 
nantheras  almost  leafless,  and  the  ordinary 
flowering  bedding  plants  are  becoming  alto- 

f  ether  uninviting,  there  are  still  in  the  perennial 
orders  in  good  condition  some  of    the  best 

flowering  plants  in  existence. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  are  perhaps  common  plants, 

and  there  are  many  worthless  species  of  them  in 
botanical  and  other  collections  ;  but  who  can  look  on  a 
good  plant  of  Aster  longifolius  f ormosus  with  its  abundance 
of  bnght  rosy  lilac  flowers  without  admiration  ?  A  great 
point  in  its  favour,  too,  is  that  it  is  self-supporting,  requir- 
ing no  ugly  stakes — ^that  great  drawback  to  the  beauty  of 
herbaceous  plants  excepting  where  there  is  an  artist  to  tie 
them  up.  It  grows  about  2^  feet  high  and  forms  a  dense 
bush  in  a  similar  way  to  A.  horizontalis,  but  it  is  very  much 
better  than  that  good  old  sort. 

Aster  Amellus  is  less  in  stature,  being  about  18  inches 
high,  growing  erect,  and  having  its  flowers  arranged  nearly 
as  flat  as  a  table  aJl  over  the  top  ;  its  colour  is  nearly  blue, 
and  it  is  very  beautiful.    A.  Amellus  bessarabicus  is  nearly 
a  bright  purple,  and  has  broader  petals  than  the  type ;  it 
flowers  three  weeks  or  a  month  later  than  Amellus,   is 
about  the  same  height,  and  altogether  distinct  and  good. 
A.  amelloides  is  intermediate  in  colour  between  the  two 
previously  mentioned  sorts,  and  although  verjr  good  is  not 
strikingly  distinct  from  them.    A.  ericoides  is  5  feet  high, 
with  an  abundance  of  small  white  flowers,  and  has  a  very 
graceful  habit.    A,  grandiflorus  is  just  coming  into  bloom  ; 
it  is  4  feet  in  height,  and  has  large  purple  flowers.    A.  pul- 
chellus  is  scarcely  a  foot  high,  and  has  fair-sized  blac 
flowers  produced  in  abundance.    A.  pendulus  is  4  feet  high, 
with  bluish-purple  flowers,  bright  and  distinct.    A.  Novae- 
Belgse  is  taller  still,  being  6  feet  high,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour ;  it  does  well  in  a  back  row,  and  shows  oft  to  advan- 
tage against  the  large  showy  Ox-eye  Daisy-like  flowers  of 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  also  6  feet  high.    Another  back-row 
plant  which  is  pretty  well  known  is  the  double  perennial 
Sunflower,  Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus  ;  this,  too,  is  6  feet 
high,  and  bright  yellow  in  colour.    The  great  Torch  Plant, 
Tritoma  grandis,  is  now  coming  up  in  all  its  glory  and  will 
last  till  December  if  the  weather  is  not  too  severe  ;  and  the 
late-blooming  Monkshood  (Aconitum  autumnale)  is  still  in 
fair  bloom  beside  it.    It  is  a  flne  old  back-row  border  plant 
for  flowering  late  in  the  season. 

The  Japanese  Anemones  are  pretty  well  known,  but  we 
never  see  too  many  of  them  ;  they  are  of  such  easy  culture, 
and  they  look  well  in  any  conceivable  place  where  they  would 
be  likely  to  grow  ;  they  are  the  best  of  flowers  for  cutting, 
and  the  most  perpetual  bloomei's  amongst  hardv  plants, 
that  we  can  never  admire  them  sufficiently.  The  pure 
white  Honorine  Jobert  and  the  pale  pink  hybrida  are,  I 
consider,  the  best.    They  grow  from  2^  to  3  feet  high, 
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and  produce  larger  and  later  flowers  when  transplanted 
than  otherwise. 

Schizostylis  coccinea,  like  a  miniature  Gladiolus,  is  now 
throwing  up  abundantly  its  beautiful  scarlet  spikes  about 
2  feet  high,  and  will  continue  doing  so  until  Christmas 
unless  the  frost  stops  it.  It  flowers  very  freely,  and  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  ana  easiest  plants  to  grow.  Tradescantia 
virginica,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety  ranging  from 
purple  and  blue  to  nearly  white,  is  still  very  showy.  It  is 
about  2 J  feet  high,  and  of  very  easy  culture. 

Gaillardias  are  rather  uncertain  plants,  going  ofE  some- 
times without  any  apparent  reason,  but  they  are  very  tell- 
ing. G.  grandiflora,  2^  feet  high,  with  its  large  and  almost 
gaudy  crimson  and  yellow  flowers,  is  now  in  perfection  ;  and 
so,  too,  is  Centrocarpha  grandiflora  (syn.  Rudoeckia  f ulgida), 
yellow  and  black,  even  more  beautiful  than  the  Gaillardias, 
and  of  the  easiest  possible  culture.  This  is  also  about 
2  feet  high. 

The  Cape  Forget-me-not  (Anchusa  capensis)  is  still  in 
good  bloom  ;  it  is  a  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  even  rivalling  the  true  Forget-me-not. 
Campanula  Portenschlageana  is  a  pretty  trailing  plant,  with 
purple  flowers  in  abundance  and  a  continuous  bloomer  ;  it 
would  probably  do  well  for  bedding.  Cyananthus  lobatus 
is  another  trailing  plant  with  light  blue  flowers,  which  are 

Produced  very  freely  all  through  summer  and  autumn, 
iilium  speciosum  and  its  white  variety  are  getting  past 
their  best,  but  in  a  northern  aq)ect  on  peaty  soil  they  are 
still  very  good.  Some  of  the  Colchicums,  as  byzantinum 
and  speciosum,  are  gone  ;  but  we  have  still  the  double 
white,  which  is  the  best  of  all,  the  double  lilac,  and  some 
single  varieties,  also  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Crocuses 
C.  speciosus. 

Altogether,  although  a  few  of  the  good  plants  enumerated 
last  month  have  faded,  we  have  others  to  replace  Uiem  ; 
and  the  borders  are  still  very  gay  and  interesting.  The 
appended  list  contains,  in  addition  to  about  seventy  of  those 
given  on  page  281,  nothing  but  what  is  flowering  in  mid- 
October,  and  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  hardy. 

Aster  acris 

A.  amelloides 

A.  Amelias  bessarabicus 


A.  canos 

A.  dumosus 

A.  Fortune! 

A.  grandiflorns 

A.  lencantbemns 

A.  NoTse-BelgiB 

A.  sericens 

Cedronella  cana 

Chrysanthemum,  summer  vars. 

Crocosmia  aurea 

Crocus  speciosus 

Cyclamen  enropssum  album 

C.  hedersBfolium 

C.  hederssfolium  album 


Francoa  rupestre 
Fankia  iaponica  variegata 
F.  lanciioua 
Gaura  Lindheimeri 
Gypsophila  procumbens 
Qt.  speciosa 

Hypericnm  olympicum 
Lobelia  fulgens 
Monarda  i>urparea 
Physostegia  speciosa 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum 
Rudbeckia  intermedia 
Bcabiosa  caupasica  connata 
Schizostylis  coccinea 
Btokesia  cyanea 
Tricyrtis  nirta 
Yittadenia  triloba 

— William  Taylor. 


[It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  merits  of  hardy  border 
flowers  are  being  increasingly  appreciated,  and  that  the 
plants  are  being  cultivated  more  extensively  than  formerly ; 
and  the  pleasure  is  enhanced,  because  this  is  not  being 
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effected  at  the  expense  of  other  modes  of  garden  decora- 
tion.—Eds.] 

ABOUT   VINES.— No.  1. 

When  about  to  commence  growing  Vines  the  thing  that 
surprised  me  most  was  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  that  was 
held  by  Vine-growers  as  to  the  best  treatment.  This  diversity 
of  opinion  led  me  to  conclude  that  Vines  must  be  tenacious  of 
life,  and  if  they  secured  something  like  ordinary  common-sense 
treatment  they  would  make  satisfactory  returns.  This  being 
my  third  year's  experience  my  early  opinion  remains  the  same. 
During  the  three  years  I  have  met  with  some  disappointments 
and  things  to  dishearten  frequently,  success  also  has  been  my 
43hare  ;  but  now  partly  across  the  stream  how  glad  I  feel  when 
remembering  the  valuable  experience  I  have  gained  by  failures 
which  once  perplexed  me.  I  fortunately  have  had  many  kind 
friends ;  but  the  inexperienced  person  who  wishes  to  grow 
Orapes  must  not  expect  that  advice  is  all  tiiat  is  needed,  he 
must  think  for  himself  if  he  wishes  to  succeed.  Let  me  here 
stipulate  that  my  remarks  ar3  intended  especially  for  amateurs, 
but  at  the  same  time  if  any  advice  I  may  offer  by  professionals 
be  counted  unsound,  then  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  should  succeed 
in  raising  a  friendly  criticism. 

Of  my  pleasures  one  is  to  make  a  clean  breast  as  to  how  a 
thing  is  done.  Secrets  are  not  of  my  store,  and  I  always 
look  with  pity  on  the  person  that  is  famed  for  his  secrets.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  speak  of  all  the  difficulties  1  have  met 
with  in  one,  or  perhaps  two  or  more  articles ;  consequently  I 
will  begin  at  the  beginning — ^Vine-raising,  and  then  follow  on 
in  succession  with  my  three  years'  experience. 

When  I  commenced  to  plant  my  desire  was  the  fashionable 
one — ^to  procure  strong  canes  ;  and  I  may  here  say,  with  what 
I  procured  I  was  so  far  satisfied  that,  did  I  require  to  purchase 
a  fresh  supply,  I  would  willingly  again  purchase  from  the  same 
gentleman.  But  experience  has  since  taught  me  that  strong 
canes  are  not  the  most  desirable.  What  is  wanted  is  a  potfid 
of  healthy  roots  with  just  such  a  cane  as  no  exciting  treatment 
will  furnish.  A  child  6  feet  2  at  fourteen  is  somethiug  to  look 
ftt,  so  is  an  extraordinarily  strong  cane  the  first  season  from 
the  eye,  but  it  is  neither  a  natural  nor  desirable  growth,  and 
certainly  not  calculated  the  second  season  to  do  well.  Stimu- 
lants to  young  Vines  the  same  as  to  young  children  I  vote  a 
curse.  During  my  short  experience  in  looking  round  I  have 
met  with  many  planting  canes  and  some  fruiting  canes  that 
at  the  first  glance  have  been  fine  to  look  upon,  but  after  being 
turned  out  from  the  pots  their  roots  have  been  only  "  mush." 
When  it  is  decided  to  stimulate  young  Vines  with  guano — 
which  at  best  I  consider  a  foolieii  practice — ^its  application 
ought  only  to  be  entrusted  to  the  most  trustworthy.  Even 
one  careless  watering  will  so  damage  the  roots  that,  however 
strong  the  cane  may  be,  a  Vine  from  the  eye  the  season  follow- 
ing will  be  stronger  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  than  will 
the  cane  with  the  damaged  roots  by  the  second  season  of  its 
growth.    This  I  have  proved. 

My  land  being  rather  light  I  sought  it  all  over  for  some  soil 
a  little  stronger.  On  the  side  of  the  old  fence  where  the 
watercourse  had  been  dug  deep  out  and  the  subsoil  laid  up 
against  the  fence  for  many  years,  I  found  some  just  to  my 
liking  ;  so  the  first  season  I  secured  all  I  could,  added  a  little 
cow  manure,  and  this  year  I  have  found  this  heap  most 
desirable.  Being  desirous  to  raise  Vines  I  determined,  attain 
what  size  they  might,  to  grow  them  in  this  compost,  also 
to  grow  them  in  a  cold  house  and  to  water  them  only  with 
pure  water.  With  this  treatment  I  had  the  pleasure  of  stop- 
ping my  canes  at  6  feet,  and  their  roots  are  something  to  be 
proud  of.  This,  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  Vines, 
your  readers  will  see  is  very  simple  treatment,  as  I  will  also 
show  are  many  other  of  the  treatments  in  connection  with  the 
Vine  really  necessary  to  secure  success. — Joseph  Witheb- 
flPOON,  Bed  Ito/te  Vineries,  Chcnter-le-Strcet, 


this  season  of  the  year  than  the  spikes  of  this  silvery  giant 
waving  to  and  fro  with  the  breeze  7  Being  a  native  of  the 
prairies  in  the  Argentine  Republic  some  people  imagine  that 
moisture  is  its  chief  essential.  These  prairies,  or  pampas  as 
they  are  generally  termed,  from  which  the  plant  derives  its 
name,  are  not  what  many  suppose  them  to  be,  vast  tracts  of 
marshy  land ;  indeed,  the  ground  is  in  most  parts  level,  and 
at  certain  seasons  pretty  dry.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  find  when 
the  Pampas  Grass  is  planted  in  a  shady  wet  situation  in  this 
country  that  it  seldom  produces  flowers,  yet  how  many  plants 
do  we  find  placed  in  such  positions,  and  large  specimens  too  7 
If  by  chance  the  plants  thus  placed  do  flower  they  only  pro- 
duce three  or  four  worthless  spikes,  and  this  goes  on  year  after 
year,  until  at  last  the  plants  are  condemned  as  being  a  bad 
variety,  while  the  whole  cause  of  this  barrenness  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  evil — of  planting  them  in  such  situations. 

Our  largest  specimen  has  thrown  up  sixty  spikes  this  season, 
and  is  at  present  in  full  flower.  It  is  9  feet  high,  and  ibe 
foliage,  which  hangs  like  a  fountain  in  full  play,  covers  a  cir- 
cumference of  45  feet.  It  is  six  years  planted  out  from  a 
48-siKed  pot.  Its  position  is  due  south,  and  stands  in  a  bay  of 
the  tennis  ground,  sheltered  from  north  and  west  by  a  back- 
ground of  tall  shrubs.  There  was  a  pit  dog  out  about  2  feet 
deep  and  12  in  circumference,  and  filled  up  with  a  mixture 
composed  of  chopped-up  old  pasture  sods,  lime  rubbish,  and 
cow  manure  trodden  firm.  When  the  flower  spikes  appear  we 
give  liberal  waterings  with  pretty  strong  liquid  from  the  cow 
house  until  the  flowers  are  fully  out. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  success  in  flowering  these  Gzasses 
is  due  to  their  full  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  they  thereby  get  early 
and  well  ripened,  ana  so  the  fact  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
Pampas  Grass  as  well  as  in  all  other  plants  and  fraits-— good 
ripened  wood  is  the  harbinger  of  success. — U.  £.  A. 


THE  PAMPAS  GRASS  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION. 

G BASSES  are  a  &mily  that  comprise  a  great  many  species, 
and  form  one  of  the  very  large  bodies  of  the  vegetable  world. 
There  is  no  region  of  the  universe  where  varieties  are  not  to 
be  found,  and  what  is  there  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  so 
useful  and  conducive  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  mankind  ? 

Of  all  the  Grasses  cultivated  for  oinamental  purposes  we 
think  the  Pampas  should  be  placed  first  on  the  list.  AiMiat  is 
there  more  effective  in  pleasure  grounds,  or  on  lake  banks,  at 


TEA  AND  NOISETTE  ROSES. 

I  YBNTUBB  to  send  a  list  of  twenty-five  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses  which  1  can  confidently  recommend-  to  readers  of  our 
Journal  as  most  suitable  for  exhibition,  appending  a  few 
remarks  on  most  of  the  varieties  I  did  not  touch  upon  in  laj 
former  communication. 

Of  course  Mar^chal  Niel  must  head  the  list  of  aU  Tea  Roses 
for  what  purpose  soever  wanted — garden,  conservatory,  deco- 
rative, or  what  not.  But  how  seldom  is  this  grandest  of  all 
Roses  seen  at  all  in  the  exhibition  hall  1  and  when  seen  hardly 
ever  well  shown,  being  either  disproportionally  large  or  small 
with  its  company,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  its  own 
class  among  Teas  or  Noisettes.  By-the-by,  has  any  roearian 
found  out  the  secret  of  pruning  the  Rose  (I  do  not  mean  against 
a  wall  or  pillar)  ?  Mr.  George  Paul's  idea  is  the  best  I  ever 
tried — to  start  with  three  plants  (or  some  multiple  of  three), 
and  cut-back  hard  one  plant  every  year,  so  that  each  third 
year  would  give  a  plant  with  vigorous  blossom-producing 
wood. 

How  so  competent  a  rosarian  as  Mr.  Charles  Turner  (in  com- 
pany I  know  with  many  others)  can  bracket  Madame  Bravy 
and  Alba  Rosea  in  his  Rose  catalogue,  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
The  former  in  true  character  is  globular  and  much  fuller,  while 
the  shape  of  the  leaves  of  both  entirely  differs.  That  good  old 
pot  Rose  Eug^e  Desgaches  seems  to  me  to  nm  Ait»  Rosea 
much  closer. 

Is  America  grown  as  of  len  as  its  merits  deserve  ?  I  believe 
not.  It  is  almost  if  not  the  only  variety  of  its  class  which  opens 
really  well,  and  for  its  freeness  of  growth  and  hardiness  is 
eclipsed  by  few  Roses.  I  remember  seeing  triplets  of  this 
variety  exhibited  at  the  good  old  Birmingham  Rose  Show, 
which  were  by  many  mistaken  for  that  grand  old  Bourbon 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

Belle  Lyonnaise,  though  undoubtedly  a  first-class  Rose,  I 
find  very  uncertain  except  in  autumn,  and  I  seldom  can  bloom 
it  even  then  in  character ;  but  a  cousin  of  mine  in  ihe  neigh- 
bourhood, with,  perhaps,  the  difference  of  a  slightly  heavier 
soil,  is  seldom  without  spl^idid  blooms  in  her  garden,  bearing 
out  a  remark  I  have  before  made  about  difi^exent  rosarians 
having  their  different  specialties. 

In  the  group  in  which  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  is  the  acknow- 
ledged old  favourite  I  have  included  in  my  list  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neyron,  as  I  consider  Comtesse  Rizadu  Pare  afar  superior 
Rose  where  they  differ  at  all  in  depth  of  colour  and  substance. 
Indeed,  I  consider  this  the  finest  new  Tea  Rose  sent  oat  for 
some  time,  as  Madame  Welsh  I  thought  so  highly  of  from  two 
or  three  blooms  I  saw  in  the  spring  under  glass  will  require 
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more  thne  to  mstme  its  cepntation,  but  I  belieye  it  will  be  a 
grand  Rose. 

Of  the  Tarieties  of  which  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  the  respected 
parent  (and  t^ese  are  legion),  I  have  omitted  them  all ;  they 
seldom  open  well,  many  not  even  nnder  glass,  and  with  me 
have  only  resulted  in  disappointments  Madame  Berard,  how- 
ever, is  a  splendid  exception,  and  both  in  the  bud  and  blossom 
is  alfrays  a  great  addition  to  the  exhibition  stand,  giving  that 
deep  orange  colour  so  conspicuous  in  the  Safrano-Madame 
Falcot  type,  without  their  deficiency  in  size.  Niphetos,  a  well- 
known,  large,  shell-shaped  flower  of  the  purest  white,  should 
find  room  in  every  collection,  as  when  well  shown  its  place 
never  can  be  filled  up. 

Madame  Margottin  with  its  rich  citron-coloured  blossoms, 
and  Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Peron  with  its  delicate  peach  tints, 
have  both  been  specially  glorious  this  year,  and  rank  among 
the  finest  exhibition  Roses.  The  same  remark  applies  to  that 
somewhat  uncertain  but  well-known  gem  Rubens,  when  gf own 
in  character  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 

^  Why  my  friend  Mr.  Camm  gives  so  high  a  place  in  his  election 
list  to  Julie  Mansais  I  fail  to  see,  for  I  never  can  get  this 
Rose  to  open  at  all.  I  certainly  saw  a  superb  bloom  of  it  ex- 
hibited at  the  Alexandra  Rose  Show  this  spring,  but  concluded 
it  must  have  been  grown  under  glass.  Souvenir  d'Elise  and 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  I  think  most  rosarians  will  agree  may 
fairly  go  in  the  same  bracket. 

Jean  Ducher  is  a  fine  exhibition  Rose  of  great  size  and  sub- 
stance, but  it  has  a  very  great  drawback,  shared  by  H.P. 
Ck)mtesse  de  Sereyne  and  some  other  Roses  in  producing  its 
blooms  as  a  rule  of  a  dull  dirty  colour,  caused  probably  by  the 
running  of  the  great  variety  of  tints  from  palest  yellow  to 
dark  red.  President  is  a  constant  but  rather  small  Rose,  very 
free-flowering  and  of  good  habit,  which  Perle  de  Lyons  of 
grand  substance  unfortunately  is  not. 

The  following  is  my  selection  : — 


Mar6chal  Niel 
Hadame  Bravy 
America 
Alba  Rosea 
Belle  LyonnaiM 
Catherine  Mermet 
Marie  Van  Hontte 
SouTenir  d'un  Ami 
Comtesse  Riza  da  Fan 
Jean  Ducher 
Madame  Camille 
Caroline  Koster 
Deronlensis 


Madame  HIppolyie  Jamain 

Madame  Mnrgottiu 

Nipb«feo8 

Perle  de  Lyon 

President 

Rubens 

Souvenir  d'Elise 

Sotrvenir  d'Elise  Vardon- 

SouTenir  de  Paul  Neyron 

Triomphe  de  Rennes 

DayidPradel 

Madame  Maorin 


— Herefordshire  Ikcxtmbent. 


FORCING  VEGETABLES. 

SBAKALE. 

Although  the  noble  &mily  it  is  my  pleasure  to  serve  does 
not  consider  Seakale  a  first-class  vegetable  we  always  keep  a 
little  of  it  in  hand  for  variety  during  the  winter ;  but  there 
are  many  who  value  it  highly  and  require  large  quantities  of 
it.  Fortunately  for  such  it  is  not  difficult  to  force,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  it'  is  just  about  as  easily  secured  as  a  small  one. 
The  principal  point  to  aim  at  in  Seakale  growing  is  to  have 
it  strong  and  tender.  When  cultivated  in  good  soil  in  the 
kitchen  garden  the  roots  will  generally  be  found  in  a  satis- 
factory state  for  forcing,  and  to  have  it  tender  it  must  always 
be  grown  in  the  dark. 

la  order  to  have  Seakale  properly  during  the  latter  part  of 
Novembsr,  December,  and  January  it  is  best  to  lift  the  roots 
and  force  them  in  a  house.  After  that  time  they  may  be  forced 
where  they  grow  by  placing  pots  over  the  crowns  and  cover- 
ing them  with  a  good  quantity  of  hot  dung  and  leaves.  For 
early  supplies  the  roots  nviy  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  most  of 
the  leaves  are  decayed.  The  quantity  taken  up  at  one  time 
may  be  regulated  according  to  the  demand.  Half  a  dozen 
12-inch  potfuls  of  good  roots  will  furnish  several  fine  dishes 
when  there  are  ten  to  twelve  roots  plac^  in  each  pot.  'When 
the  voota  are  lifted  any  long  straggling  pieces  may  be  cut  off, 
some  rough  stuff  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  the  roots  then 
arranged  round  the  edge,  and  the  centre  filled  in  with  a  light 
mixture  of  loam,  Mushroom -bed  dung,  old  leaves,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  The  crowns  should  be  a  little  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  the  soil  should  be  a  little  below  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
After  putting  in  the  roots  they  should  have  one  good  watering, 
and  then  they  may  be  placed  in  their  forcing  quarters.  Wher- 
ever this  may  be  they  should  have  a  brisk  bottom  heat  to 
start  them  into  growth  in  a  dark  place.    Our  Mushroom  house 


is  so  arranged  that  the  Mushroom  beds  are  along  the  back  of 
a  centre  pathway,  and  the  front  is  one  large  bed  to  force  such 
crops  as  Seakale  in.  This  bed  is  fiUed  with  long  litter  and 
leaves  to  ferment,  and  it  is  in  this  bed  that  our  Seakale  is 
forced.  After  plunging  the  pots  in  the  bed  nothing  more  is 
required  until  the  Kale  is  ready  to  be  cut,  which  is  about 
three  weeks  after  the  pots  are  plunged.  However,  as  every 
person  has  not  a  Mushroom  house,  I  may  say  it  may  be  forced 
as  well  in  a  dark  shed,  provided  the  requisite  hot  dung  is 
placed  there.  We  have  made  up  the  hotbed  and  then  planted 
the  roots  on  the  top  of  it,  but  this  we  do  not  find  answer  so 
well  as  the  pot  plan. 

When  one  batch  of  pots  are  done  with  they  may  be  put 
in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  until  the  weather  warrants  their 
being  planted  in  the  open  quarters  again  when  it  is  desired 
to  keep  the  old  roots;  but  we  seldom  do  this,  as  we  prefer 
bringing  forward  young  plants  to  coddling  up  old  ones. — 

A  EllTGHEN  GABDENEB. 


WINTER  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Worthy  of  much  more  than  the  brief  notice  given  in  the 
report  of  the  meeting  was  the  gold-medal  collection  of  minia- 
ture hardy  shrubs,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons  at  South  Kensington  on  the  15th  inst.  Such  a  collection 
was  beautiful  in  itself,  seasonable,  suggestive,  and  instructive. 
The  plants  as  arranged  abundantly  demonstrated  that  gardens 
need  not  in  winter  be  destitute  of  colour,  dull,  and  cheerless, 
but  that  fiower  beds  may  be  made  enjoyable,  even  bright,  after 
the' summer  and  autumn  flowers  have  faded.  The  tasteful  em- 
ployment of  such  small  Conifers,  shrubs,  and  flowers  as  were 
included  in  the  collection  under  notice  are  not  only  capable  of 
rendering  flower  gardens  beautiful  during  the  winter,  but  the 
beauty  is  of  a  totally  different  kind  from  that  of  summer — a 
welcome  change  ;  a  sober,  chaste,  and  enduring  beauty,  not  de- 
pendant on  sunny  days  aud  genial  showers,  nor  on  watering, 
trimming,  pegging,  or  pinching. 

It  is  surprising  how  cheerful  a  flower  bed  on  the  lawn  may 
be  made  by  the  employment  of  a  few  dwarf  shrubs  and  Conifers 
tastefully  disposed.  Even  the  association  of  such  a  common 
shrub  as  the  variegated  Aucuba  with  a  few  feathery  Retino- 
sporas  or  Cupiessuses,  and  the  bright  or  light  Euonymuses,  will 
produce  an  effect  at  once  cheeiful  and  satisfying.  Messrs. 
Veitch's  collection  contained  these  and  many  more  winter 
plants  that  were  distinctly  ornamental,  and  yet  the  collection 
was  only  representative — a  small  typical  example  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery — a  reminder  that  hardy 
winter  decorative  plants  are  about  as  plentiful  as  summer 
bedders,  as  varied  in  character,  and  in  their  way  as  attractive. 

The  collection  included  shrubs  in  various  tints  of  green, 
some  dwarf  in  habit,  some  bold,  some  feathery,  others  rigid ; 
also  shrubs  remarkable  for  their  bright  variegation,  as  cheer- 
ful in  appearance  as  flowers,  and  far  more  durable.  Then 
there  were  flowering  plants  in  variety  and  plants  bright  with 
berries,  each  having  a  beauty  of  its  own  and  capable  of  retain- 
ing it,  for  all  the  plants  are  hardy. 

Perhaps  the  shrubs  with  variegated  foliage  were  the  more 
conspicuous,  and  one  of  the  brightest  and  quite  the  boldest  of 
them  all  was  Aucuba  japonica  limbata.  The  large  foliage  of 
this  shrub  is  broadly  banded  with  creamy  yellow.  A  mass 
for  distant  effect  would  be  very  telling  in  large  or  small  beds. 
Equally  bright  are  the  Euonymuses.  These  are  indispensable 
for  winter  decoration,  and  dwarf  compactly-grown  plants  are 
rarely  Injured  by  severe  weather.  A  mass  or  band  of  E.  ja- 
ponicus  aureo-marginatus  is  as  bright  almost  as  Calceolarias, 
and  equally  valuable  is  the  smaller-leaved  E.  japonicus  aureo- 
variegatus.  Then  for  producing  a  creamy  mass  clear  and 
effective  is  E.  japonicus  latifolius  variegatus,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly ;  and  for  a  silvery  line  comes 
JS.  radicans.  For  contrast  there  are  the  green  varieties,  but 
only  one  can  now  be  named — namely,  E.  angustifolius,  dwarf ^ 
elegant,  and  shining,  well  adapted  for  divisional  lines  or  edg- 
ings. Other  variegated  shrubs  fine  in  a  small  state  are  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Queen  Hollies ;  and  equally  so,  distinct  and  very 
effective,  is  Osmantbus  ilicifolius  argcnteo-marginatus.  Not 
to  be  omitted  from  this  section  are  the  Japanese  Ligustrums 
L.  japonicum  tricolor,  with  large  foliage  and  constant  in  its 
variegation,  and  L.  ovalifolium  elegantissimum,  equally  con- 
stant, elegant,  and  bright  Of  very  dwarf  plants  with  yellow 
foliage  are  Buxus  sempervirens  aurea  nova ;  Hedera  arborea 
elegantissima,  very  compact  and  bright ;  H.  arborea  aurea, 
clear  and  bold  ;  and  Daphne  elegantissima  variegata,  very  clear 
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in  its  ranrkiuf'R.  Euiya  latifolia  Tnriegntii  nnd  EliCRgDuscs 
were  hipbly  offecHre  in  the  bftskets,  but  they  require  very 
Bhcltcreil  positiouB  m  the  garden. 

Some  suitable  erecn-fulinged  plants  and  Bhrubsforasnocialing 
with  those  bnviug  TBriegntS  folinge  were  represented  by  green 
Boxe)^  Aucuhas,  and  dwarf  Rhododendrons :  Azam  m' 
phylla,  elegant ;  Veronica  Traveraii,  light  green,  attracl 
Sedum  thymtiolium,   dwarf  and  distinct ;  ColoneasCers  and 


Taccinium  Vitis-Idiea. 

Of  fiowering  planla,  most  of  them  already  flowering  pro- 
fusely and  others  in  an  advanced  stMe,  Rhododendron  Early 
Gem  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  plants  for  in  or  outdoor 
decoration  ID  early  spring;  AndromedosfloribundaandCatcGbci, 
Veroni^  ealicifotio,  dwarf  Laurustinuses ;  Diplopappua  chryeo- 
pbyllus.  Blender  and  Heatb-like  with  white  flowers ;  and  the 
Heaths  Uiemselvei.  Moat  beautiful  anioDgat  these  were  the 
Menzieaias  polifoUa  atropurpnrea  and  erecta  albn,  both  highly 
attroctiTe,  the  latter  es]>ccially  so  ;  also  Ericas  herbocea, 
mediterranea.  Tulgaris  in  rarictj,  vagooB,  cnmea,  and  the 
dwfuf  and  distinct  Mackayana. 

Amongst  berried  plants  were  Skimmia  japonira,  Aucoba 
japonica  vera,  liwarf  and  densely  cropped ;  and  the  crimson 
Peroettyn  mucronala,  all  alike  very  oi-iiamentnl.  Besides  the 
plants  aboTe  named  were  tbc  indispensable  Conifers  for  im- 
parting both  grace  and  colour  to  the  arrangement.  Small 
plants  of  Itetlnosporas,  Cuprcssuscs,  and  Junipers  are  most 
valuable  for  various  purposes  of  decoration  in  winter.  Some 
are  noteworthy  for  their  bright  colours,  ns  Cupressas  Law- 
soniana  aurea  and  Retinospora  obtusa  aurea  ;  some  are  silvery, 
some  green,  some  again  elegant  and  feathery,  others  compact, 
but  all  ornamental  and  adapted  for  various  purposes  and 
potitions.  A  few  of  special  merit  in  thin  section  were  Cupres- 
tnses  Lawsoniana  aureo-varicgata,  albo-variegatn,  fragrans, 
latea,  argentea,  erecta  viridis,  nana  glauca,  alba  apica,  macro- 
corpa,  thyoides  variegat*,  Nutkaensis  and  N.  variegata  ;  Cijp- 
tomeria  elcgans  ;  Juniperus  japonica  aurea,  japonica  aureo- 
variegata,  excelsa  stricta,  and  ^bina  variegata  ;  Retinosporas 
obtusa  aurea,  leptoclada,  ericoides,  squarrosa,  plumosa,  pl.anrea, 
pi.  argentea,  and  pi.  albo-picta ;  Tains  baccata  aurea  and  cle- 
gantissima.  Biota  orientalis  aurea  and  Bemper-aarescens,  Thu- 
jopsis  dolabrato,  and  Thuja  Lobbi. 

Such  were  the  more  important  of  the  plants  included  in 
the  collection,  and  which  are  not  only  valuable  for  garden 
decoration  in  winter,  but  equally  so  for  window  sills  and 
batcoutes  in  town  and  country.  With  plants  of  the  nature  of 
thoi^e  enumerate  there  is  no  excuse  for  empty  Sower  beds  in 
winter  eicept  empty  pockets,  and  yet  the  plants  are  by  no 
means  costly,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  they  in- 
crease in  value  year  by  year  if  well  managed. — J.  Wbiqht. 

TOMATOES. 

IH  a  late  issue  of  the  Jonroal  it  is  stated  that  the  Tomatoes 
in  the  market  gardens  about  Fulham  are  very  badly  diseased ; 
it  is  also  the  case  with  me,  although  not  to  the  extent  as  staled 
to  be  there.  The  disease  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  the 
forwardest  Iruit  was  fully  grown,  and  it  certainly  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Potato  disease,  but  whetfacr  it  is  the 
same  disease  or  not  I  have  never  seen  stated.  I  also  End  that 
it  attacks  some  kinds  more  than  others.  The  position  out- 
doors and  atmospheric  changes  make  a  difference.  Cultural 
details  were  ably  given  lately,  so  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enter  into  that ;  hut  this  disease  is  rather  a  serious  matter, 
so  It  would  do  no  harm  if  cultivators  of  this  plant  would 
state  their  experience  of  it. 

Eariy  last  June  about  2Q0  plants  were  put  out  here  ;  200  in 
the  open  to  be  trained  to  slakes  3J  to  4  feet  long,  the  rest  being 
planted  against  the  walls  In  vacant  places  between  the  fruit 
trees.  All  were  strong  and  healthy  when  planted  ;  they  were 
a  foot  in  height,  and  jnat  showing  Uieir  Gnti  Sower  truss.  The 
varieties  were  Orangelield,  Green  Gage,  and  Hatbaway's  Ex- 
celsior, the  majority  of  the  plants  being  of  the  variety  last 
named,  which  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Being  showery  weather  at  the  time  of  planting  no  water  was 
given,  Dor  has  any  been  given  since.  The  ground  was  rich 
and  well  pulverised,  and  the  plants  grew  very  luxuriantly,  and 
weekly  pinchings-out  of  the  young  side  shoots  and  catting 
away  of  all  superfluous  growth  beyond  the  fruit  were  necessary, 
as  one  straii;ht  stem  to  a  stake  is  qnite  sufficient.  The  plants 
on  the  walls  were  allowed  to  branch,  and  they  were  nailed 


up  as  reqnired,  hut  all  growths  which  were  not  wanted  were 

suppressed. 

The  disease  made  ita  appearance  fir«  on  the  Orangeneld 
variety,  before  the  fruit  began  to  colour ;  a  week  or  so  afler- 
wards  the  Green  Gage  was  badly  infected  with  it,  and  at  the 
present  time  all  three  kinds  hate  it,  but  Orangefield  and  Greea 
Gage  are  by  far  the  worst  This  applies  to  the  plants  in  the 
open  tied  to  the  stakes,  and  out  of  2  cwt  of  fmit  ripened  from 
them  one-fourth  part  has  been  thrown  away  diseased,  some 
fruit  slightly,  and  others  infested  all  over. 

From  the  fifty  plants  against  the  walii  having  south  and 
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ipect  only  two  frnits,  or  about  half  a  ponnd  in 
weight,  have  l>cen  tad  ;  thus  showing  that  although  plenty  of 
fruit  may  be  grown  without  walls  the  produce  can  be  depended 
on  more  with  them,  and  although  there  are  at  preseat  a  great 
many  left  on  them  not  a  trace  of  disease  is  perceptible,  bat 
with  in  1 00  yards  from  them  in  the  open  it  spreads  veir  rapidly, 
especially  after  rain.  This,  I  think,  proves  that  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere is  necessary  for  the  ripening  of  Tomatoes,  and  when 
they  are  groivn  against  walls  uiowen  sometimes  do  not  touch 
the  plants. 

A  three-light  frame  with  boards  at  the  bottom  has  been  tued 
for  ripening  the  fmit,  cutting  them  from  the  plants  as  they 
showed  signs  of  colouring  ;  a  little  air  ha*  been  left  on  night 
and  day  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry.  Treated  thus  the  fruit 
■"Bs  ripened  perfectly. 

The  plants  trained  to  the  stakes  were  3  feet  apart  each  w«f , 
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but  all  superfluous  growths  were  thinned  so  as  not  to  touch 
■each  other  :  had  they  been  5  or  6  feet  apart  probably  a  more 
iree  circulation  of  air  about  them  would  have  helped  to  check 
the  disease.  Hathaway's  Exce^ior  is  an  excellent  Tomato, 
being  very  prolific,  and  having  smooth,  handsome,  and  highly 
coloured  scarlet  fruit. — A.  Habding. 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Carnation  growers  in  the 

north  comme&ced  to  exhibit  their  flowers  on-  cards,  and  I  well 

o^member  the  observations  that  were  made  at  that  time  by 

those  who  had  not  done  so.    This  was  at  a  provincial  show 

'^here  I  used  usually  to  put  in  an  appearance.    It  was  some- 

*what  strange  that  the  year  after,  at  the  exhibition  held  at  the 

rsame  place,  those  who  had  objected  the  year  before  exhibited 

'^heir  dowers  on  cards.    One  of  them,  an  old  and  esteemed 

friend  of  mine  long  since  dead,  said  to  me  that  it  was  no  use 

standing  out  against  what  was  called  at  that  time  the  "  London 

fashion,'*  as  it  was  an  improvement,  and  as  such  was  sure  to 

become  general.     How  true    his  observation   was  everyone 

^knows ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  if  the 

votes  of  Carnation  growers  and  exhibitors  (who  ought  to  know 

'best)  were  taken  as  to  the  advisability  of  dispensing  with  the 

•card  and  dressings  they  would  be  nearly  unanimous  in  favour 

'Of  both  cards  and  dressing. 

I  see  that  "  Wyld  Savage  '*  has  answered  my  questions  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture^  but  if  he  does  not  dress  Roses 
does  no  one  else  do  so  ?  and  as  to  exhibiting  them,  do  not  a 
great  many  exhibitors  show  them  on  a  bed  of  moss  ?  And  this 
is  done  simply  because  the  moss  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  Rose  and 
•makes  the  flower  appear  finer  than  it  otherwise  would  do  if 
shown  on  a  board.  Consequently  the  moss  is  to  the  Rose  what 
'thecard  is  to  the  Carnation. 

As  to  dressing,  I  consider  that  to  remove  an  outside  petal 
(decayed  or  stained)  is  as  much  dressing  to  the  Rose  as  turning 
"^back  the  calyx  of  a  Carnation  or  pulling  out  a  self  petal. 

With  respect  to  those  who  can  grow  Carnations  but  not  dress 
ithem,  I  am  afraid  their  flowers  if  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  experienced  dresser  would  be  unable  to  win  at  an  exhi- 
bition. The  art,  if  art  it  must  be  called,  is  so  simple  that  let 
:anyone  try  with  even  a  skewer  there  ia  no  doubt  but  some  im- 
.provement  will  be  made  in  a  flower. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Douglas  not  dressing  his  Carnations, 
knowing  him  well  and  intimately  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
^contradiction  that  he  can  and  does  dress  his  own  flowers ;  but 
-when  a  man  has  to  exhibit,  as  I  have  known  Mr.  Douglas  do, 
•about  two  hundred  blooms,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  one  pair 
•of  hands  to  get  through  that  quantity  and  have  them  fit.  Con- 
sequently Mr.  Dougl^  does,  as  others  do,  presses 'anyone  who 
may  be  present  to  assist  him  so  far  as  tiliey  can.  I  well  re- 
member an  Instance  that  occurred  where  four  or  five  of  us  were 
staying  for  one  of  the  National  exhibitions.  My  friend  had 
his  flowers  all  dressed  and  in  the  stand  ready  for  the  exhibition 
oiext  day.  He  placed  them  in  the  drawing-room.  Of  course 
-there  was  any  amount  of  visitors  to  see  the  flowers,  and  I  am 
not  sure  if  the  gas  was  not  lighted — the  night  was  warm  ;  the 
.result  was  that  f  idly  one-half  of  the  flowers  withered  up.  In 
the  early  morning  my  friend  cut  another  lot  of  flowers  and 
'was  able  to  get  them  ready  with  some  little  assistance,  without 
which  he  would  have  been  unable  to  make  up  the  number  of 
'iiowers  he  wanted.  In  dressing  I  have  frequently  timed  my- 
self to  see  how  long  it  takes  to  dress  a  flower,  and  found  that 
the  average  time  taken  is  ten  minutes  per  flower.  This  beine 
the  case,  where  an  exhibitor  has  upwards  of  two  hundred 
flowers  to  stage  he  is  compelled  to  have  some  assistance  to  get 
them  ready. 

The  flower  which  was  premier  at  Manchester  was  a  fine 
Hose,  and  when  cut  was  too  young  to  dress,  young  flowers 
Iseing  difScult  to  manipulate  owing  to  the  brittleness  of  the 
{)etal8  and  their  tendency  to  split  when  touched.  There  was 
«ome  dispute  by  one  or  two  as  to  whether  it  or  a  flower  in  Mr. 
Booth's  stand  was  best,  but  the  decision  was  in  its  favour. 
After  being  judged  the  cutler  florist  dressed  it  and  brought  out 
the  hidden  beauties,  when  there  was  no  cavilling  as  to  its  being 
the  best  flower  in  the  exhibition.  As  to  gum  being  used  to  the 
Carnation  I  never  saw  it,  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  what  use 
it  could  be  put  to.  I  have  seen  it  used  to  Verbenas,  which  I 
suppose  is  the  mode  in  which  they  are  dressed. 

A  botanist  friend  of  mine  some  twenty  years  ago  used  to 
say  that  all  florists'  flowers  were  monstrosities,  and,  of  course, 
would  not  grow  any  of  them,  but  preferred  a  common  Dog 


Rose  or  a  single  Carnation,  to  the  lot.  However,  as  time 
passes  on  it  brings  changes.  My  friend  is  a  florist ;  he  has 
grown  Carnations,  Picotees,  Auriculas,  and  Pansies ;  lack  of 
room  only  prevents  him  from  growing  more.  Of  those  who 
cavil  so  much  at  the  dressing  of  the  Carnations  and  Picotees 
1  can  only  say  this,  Let  them  become  growers,  and  I  for  one 
fully  believe  that  they  will  become  dressers.  They  will  pro- 
cure a  pair  of  ivory  tweezers  and  placing  them  and  a  flower 
together  ;  they  are  so  easy  to  handle,  and  the  flower  looks  so 
much  better  for  having  the  best  petals  made  to  show  them- 
selves, that  the  grower  who  has  a  good  flower  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  very  foolish  not  to  show  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

— GiLLYFLOWEB. 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION.— No.  5. 

In  the  following  returns  of  seventy-two  varieties  the  Roses 
are  placed  as  the  first  best  twelve,  second  best  twelve,  next 
best  twenty-four,  and  second  best  twenty-four  exhibition 
varieties. 

MesEfB.  Keykes  <&  Co.,  Salisbury. 

1.  Marie  Bannuum  7.  La  France 

3.  Alfred  Colomb  8.  Baronne  de  Bothflcblid 
8.  Charles  Lefebvre  9.  Reynolds  Hole 

4.  DuchessedeVallombrosa  10.  Xavier  Olibo 
6.  FraD90is  Michelon  11.  Niphetos 

6.  Horace  Yemet  13.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amaad 


13.  Angoste  Rigotard 

14.  Ciomtesse  d'Oxford 

15.  Dr.  Andry 

16.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

17.  Etienne  Levet 

18.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

85.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

86.  Camille  Bemaidin 
37.  Capitaine  Christy 
88.  Comtesse  Serenye 
39.  Due  de  Rohan 

80.  Due  de  Wellington 

81.  Dupuy  Jamain 
S3.  EUe  Morel 

S3.  Felix  Qenero 
34.  Fisher  Holmes 
85.  Jean  Liabaud 
36.  John  Stuart  MiU 


Anna  de  Diesbach 
Baron  de  Bonstetten 
Mar^chalNiel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Centifolia  Rosea 
Comte  de  Nanteuil 
Edouard  Morren 

66.  Bmilie  Hausburg 

67.  Madame  Sertot 

68.  Perle  des  Jardins 

69.  GMn^ial  Jacqueminot 
60.  Jean  Soupert 


49. 
60. 
61. 
63. 
63. 
64. 
66. 


19.  John  Hopper 
SO.  Louis  Van  Houtte 
21.  Madame  C.  Wood 
S3.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdlet 
23.  Souvenir  d'Slise 
34.  Souyenir  d'nn  Ami 

37.  La  TLoAian 
88.  Lord  Macanlay 

39.  Madame  Lacduurme 

40.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

41.  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet 
43.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 

43.  Marguerite  Brassac 

44.  Marquise  de  Castellano 
46.  Monsieur  Neman 

46.  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 

47.  Pierre  Notting 

48.  Royal  Standard 

61.  Madame  C.  Joigneaux 
63.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 
63.  Madame  Proqier  Langier 
e4.  Madame  Vidot 
66.  Madame  Vlgneron 

66.  Marie  Louise  Pemet 

67.  Monsieur  Oabriel  Tonrnier 

68.  Pitonl 

69.  Reine  du  Midi 

70.  S^nateur  Valsse 

71.  Star  of  Waltham 
73.  Antoine  Dncher 


Hr.  C.  Tx^UiSltRyRojfal  Nurteriet,  Slough, 


1.  Abel  Carritn 
3.  Alfred  Colomb 

3.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

4.  Charles  Lefebvre 
6.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 
6.  Btlenne  Levet 

18.  OamiUe  Bemardin 
14.  Oatheilne  Mermet 
16.  Devienne  Lamy 

16.  Devoniensis 

17.  Horace  Vemet 

18.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

36.  Black  Prince 

36.  Comtesse  de  Serenye 

37.  Duchesse  deVallombrosa 

38.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

39.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
80.  Dean  of  Windsor 

31.  Duchesse  de  Momy 

S3.  La  Rodtoe 

33.  Le  Havre 

84.  Richard  Laxton 

86.  Madame  Lacharme 

86.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

49.  Abel  Grand 
60.  Annie  Laxton 
51.  Bean^  of  Waltham 
63.  Jean  Liaband 

63.  ICadame  H.  Jamain 

64.  Madame  WiUermos 
66.  Nanly  Frferes 

66.  Princess  Beatrice 

67.  Souvenir  de  Spa 
58.  Victor  Verdier 

69.  Villaret  doi  Joyense 
60.  Marie  Louise  Pemet 


7.  Francois  Michelon 

8.  La  France 

9.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

10.  Marshal  Niel 

11.  Marie  Baumann 
13.  Penelope  Mayo 

19.  Monsieur  Noman 
90.  Royal  Standard 
SI.  Reynolds  Hole 
S3.  Sdnateur  Vaisse 

53.  Souvenir  d'Slise 

54.  Zavier  Olibo 

87.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Voniier 

38.  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady 

89.  Mdlle.  Marguerite  Dombralit 

40.  MdUe.  Th^rtee  Levet 

41.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
43.  Miss  Hassard 

43.  Monsieur  B.  Y.  Teas 

44.  Niphetos 

46.  Pterre  Notting 

46.  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm 

47.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

48.  Star  of  Waltham 

61.  Alba  Rosea 
63.  Avocat  Duvivier 
63.  Dr.  Andry 
•4.  John  Stuart  Mill 

65.  Madame  Hnsard 

66.  Madame  Verlot 

67.  Oxonian 

68.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaiaon 

69.  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 

70.  Ville  de  Lyon 

71.  Lflelia 

73.  Francois  Lonvak 
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Mr.  PiPUt, 

1.  Uarle  Btaamam 
9.  GbarlM  LflMrTie 
a.  Mur^diftl  Niel 
4.  FtHD^ois  Michelon 
9.  Louis  Von  Hontte 
6.  Bumme  de  Roibsebild 


18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

S8. 

S6. 
27. 
38. 
S9. 
80. 
81. 
89. 
88. 
84. 
80. 
88. 

49.  Lord  Mftcaolay 

60.  MadMiie  Lacbazm* 

61.  Kardy  Fr^zw 

62.  Paul  Neyron 
68.  Sdnatenr  FaTie 
64.  Paul  Verdi^ 

66.  Marguerite  Bnumo 
68.  Annie  Wood 

67.  Royal  Standard 

68.  Hippolyte  Jamatn 

69.  John  Hopper 
60.  Black  Prince 


La  France 

Dudieiae  de  Yi 
Dr.  Andiy 
Monsieur  B.  Y.  Tern 
Emilie  Hausbnrg 
Beauty  of  Walthaa 

Marie  Looise  Fernet 
Puke  of  Sdinburgh 
Horace  Yemet 
Marguerite  de  St.  Axnand 
Capitaine  Cliiisty 
Due  de  Montpenaier 
Catherine  Mennet 
Star  of  Waltham 
Camllle  Beraardin 
Josephine  Maltou 
Elie  Morel 
John  Stuart  Mill 


The  Nwieries,  Uckfidd, 

7.  Monatevr  Nomaa 

8.  Souvenir  d'Sllae  YaidoB 

9.  Etienne  Leret 

10.  Alfred  Colomb 

11.  Marquise  de  Caatcnane 

12.  Mdlie.  Eng^ide  Yeidlcr 

19.  Abd  Canltav 

20.  Madame  S.  Frope4 

21.  Marie  Rady 

28.  Duke  o<  Connafughi 
88.  Soarenir  d'un  Ami 
24.  ComteaM  de  Sercny* 

87.  Madame  YIetor  YcnUcr 

88.  Annie  Laxton 

89.  Maurice  Bomardin 

40.  Fisher  Holmes 

41.  Niphetos 

42.  G^n^ral  JacqueniBot 
48.  Devoniensis 
44.  Sir  Oamet  Wolseley 
46.  Victor  Verdlcr 

46.  S^nateur  Yaisse 

47.  Madame  Yidoi 

48.  Edouaid  Moorren 

61.  Louise  Pe>Tonny 
63.  Madame  HunnebeU* 

63.  Monsieur  G.  Toumier 

64.  Marguerite  DomtoaiB 
66.  Pierre  Notting 

66.  Madame  Berard 

67.  Madame  F.  Jamain 

68.  Piinccas  Beatrice 

69.  Tbomaa  Mills 

70.  Belle  Lyonnaise 

71.  Madame  P.  Langler 

72.  Xavler  OUbo 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

86. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
88. 
84. 
86. 
86. 

49. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
68. 
64. 
66. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
60. 


Alfred  Colomb 
Baronne  de  Rothachild 
Charles  Lef ebvre 
Ferdinand  de 
Franpois  Miohelon 
Horace  Yemei 


Mr.  B.  B.  Cast,  CelchetUr, 

7.  La  France 

8.  Marguerite  de  St. 

9.  Marie  Baumann 

10.  Devoniensis 

11.  Mar^chal  Niel 

12.  Sourenir  d'Elise 


Comtesse  d'Ozford 
Due  de  Wellington 
Duke  of  Edinbnigh 
Fisher  Holmes 
Louis  Yan  Houtta 
Star  of  Waltham 

Dr.  Andiy 

Duchesae  de  Yallomtoosk 
Dupny  Jamain 
Elie  M<n«l 
Emilie  Hausbnrg 
Francois  Lonvat 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 
Madame  C.  Crapelet 
Madame  Victor  Verdier 
Madame  Nachury 
Marquise  de  Castellane 
Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teaa 

Abel  Carriire 
Abel  Grand 
Annie  Laxton 
Antoine  Ducher 
Beauty  of  Waltham 
Black  Pnnoe 
Comtesse  de  Serenyo 
Duchesse  de  C^lus 
Gto^ral  Jacqueminot 
Gloire  de  Yitry 
Hippolyte  Jamain 
John  Hopper 


19.  Duchesee  de  Mornr 

20.  Madame  Charles  Wood 

21.  Madame  Marie  Finger 
32.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 
23.  Etienne  Level 

84.  NiphctoB 

87.  Monsieur  Ncfman 

88.  Pitord 

89.  Piene  Notting 

40.  Princess  Beatrice 

41.  Reynolds  Hole 
43.  S^nateur  Yaisse 

43.  Yille  de  Lyon 

44.  Xavier  Ollbo 
46.  La  Boule  d'Or 

46.  Madame  Willermos 

47.  Rubens 

48.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

61.  Le  Havre 

63.  Madame  Georges  Schmrts 

63.  Madame  Lacharme 

64.  Mdlle.  Marie  Coiutet 

65.  Marquise  de  Mortemart 

66.  Etienne  Dnpuy 

67.  Prince  Camllle  de  Behaa 

68.  Sophie  Coquerelle 

69.  Victor  Verdier 

70.  Catherine  Moinet 

71.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao 

72.  Marie  Yan  Houtte 


1.  Marie  Baunann 

2.  Alfred  Colomb 

3.  Max^dial  Niel 

4.  Francois  Michdon 
6.  Etienne  Levet 
6.  Horace  Vemet 


Mr.  GeoROE  Davison,  Hereford, 

7.  Baronne  de  Bot.hsrhtM 

8.  La  France 

9.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

10.  Marie  Van  Houtte 

11.  S^nateur  Yaisse 
13.  Madame  Victor  Yexditr 


13.  Xavier  Olibo 

14.  Marquise  de  OaBtellaiie 
16.  Charles  Lefebvre 

16.  Mdlle.  Eugtoie  Verdier 

17.  Catherine  Mermet 

18.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amend 

26.  Duchesse  de  Vall<nnbro8a 

26.  Jean  Lfabaud 

27.  Dr.  Andry 

28.  Due  de  Wellington 

29.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 

80.  Comtesse  dc  Serenyo 

81.  Due  de  Montpenaier 

82.  Fisher  Holmes 

38.  Madame  Marie  Cointet 

84.  Devoniensis 

85.  Madame  Charles  Wood 

86.  Maurice  Bemardin 


19.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

20.  Mousieur  Neman 

21.  Reynolds  Hole 

22.  Capitaine  Christj 

23.  Dupuy  Jamain 

24.  Comtesse  d'Oxfoid 


37.  Marguerite  Bi 

38.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

89.  Madame  Charles  Crapdtt 

40.  Sir  Garnet  Wolsel^ 

41.  Duke  of  Connaoght 

43.  Abel  Carriiro 
48.  Pierre  Nottinir 

44.  Nfphetos 

45.  Princess  Beatrice 

46.  Monsieur  £.  Y.  Tern 

47.  Emilie  Hausburg 

48.  Camille  Bemardin 


49.  Hipptdyte  Jamain 
60.  Annie  Laxton 
51.  Lord  Macaolay 
62.  Beauty  of  Walthan 
68.  Dncbsrse  de  Momy 
64.  John  Hopper 
56.  Annie  Wood 

66.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

67.  Madame  Lacharme 

68.  AlbaRoeea 

69.  Souvenir  d'EUee 
60.  Gloire  de  Dijon 


Mr.  G«  Fbivci, 

1.  Marfefaal  Niel 

2.  Marie  Baumann 
8.  Alfred  Colomb 
4.  Charles  Lefebvre 
6.  Emilie  Hansburg 

6.  Gomtene  de  Secen je 

18.  Annie  Wood 

14.  Devienne  Lamy 

16.  Madame  Victor  Yerdisr 

16.  Fran9ois  Michelon 

17.  Capitaine  Christy 

18.  Duchesse  de  YaUombroan 

26.  Duo  de  Rohan 

26.  MdUe.  Marie  Rady 

27.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

28.  Dr.  Andry 

29.  S^nateor  Yalaee 

80.  Xavier  Olibo 

81.  Souvenir  d'Eliae  Yerdon 

82.  Marquise  de  Castellane 
88.  Marie  Louise  Pemet 
84.  Duke  of  Connaoght 

86.  Sonvrair  de  Madame  Fernet 
86.  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet 

49.  Antoine  Ducher 

50.  Baron  Hanssmann 

61.  Banm  de  Bonstetten 

62.  Beauty  of  Waltham 
68.  Clemence  Raout 
64.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 
66.  Duchesse  de  Oayloe 

66.  Due  de  Wellington 

67.  Bdouaid  Mcnnen 

68.  Elie  Morel 

69.  Fisher  Holmes 

60.  Gto^ral  Jacqueminot 


81.  Dnebesse  de  OayUn 

62.  Avooat  Dnvivier 

63.  Marie  Louise  Fernet 

64.  Star  of  Waltham 
66.  Bdooard  Monen 

66.  Thomas  MUla 

67.  MdUe.  Marguerite  Dombndft 

68.  Antoine  Ducher 
68.  Miss  Hassard 

70.  Madame  Nachury 

71.  Madame  Georges  Schwmxts. 

72.  Baron  de  Bonstetten 

The  Nuri§ri€$y  Oxford. 

7.  Sophie  Fn^)ot 

8.  LooJs  Yan  Hoatta 

9.  Horace  Yemet 

10.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

11.  Etienne  Levet 

12.  Catherine  Mermet 


19.  Marguerite  de  St.  AnuMul 

20.  Reynolds  Hole 

21.  Aaguste  Rigotazd 
23.  Dnpuy  Jamain 

23.  Monalenr  B.  Y.  Teas 

24.  Star  of  Waltham 


87. 
88. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
46. 
46. 
47. 
48. 

81. 
62. 
68. 
64. 
66. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 


Perle  dee  Jardine 

Jean  Ducher 

John  Hopper 

Ferdinand  de 

Prince  CamtUe  de  Tt^Hft^ 

Camille  Bemardin 

Hippolyte  Jidmaln 

La  France 

Marie  Yan  Houtte 


Mdlle.  Marie  Finger 
Duchesse  de  Moray 

La  Havre 
LordMacanlaj 
Madame  C.  Wood 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jaoteini 
Madame  Lachazme 
Madame  Lefebvre  Bernard 
Madame  Th^rtee  Leret 
Victor  Verdier 
Monsieur  Noman 
Nardy  Frfcfea 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Ctamm 
Souvenir  de  Monaieor  BoIS 


1.  AUred  Colomb 

2.  Banmne  de  RothechOd 
8.  Charles  Lefebvre 
4.  Etienne  Levet 
6.  Francois  Michelon 
6w  Ferdinand  de  Lessepn 


Mr.  Hkbbt  ClTRTIfl,  Torquay. 

7.  La  France 

8.  Louis  Van  Hoatte 

9.  Marshal  Niel 

10.  Madame  Victor  Yerdler 

11.  Marguerite  do  St.  Amandl 

12.  Marie  Baumann 


18.  Catherine  Mermet 

14.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

15.  Comtesse  de  Serenye 

16.  Devoniensis 

17.  Duchesse  de  Yallombroin 

18.  Dnpuy  Jaaaain 

26.  Abd  CaRl«re 

26.  Annie  Wood 

27.  Anguste  Rigotard 

28.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

29.  Camille  Bemardin 
80.  Ospitaine  Christy 
31.  Dr.  Andry 

83.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
88.  Duo  de  Wellington 

84.  Edouaid  Monen 
86.  Horace  Vemet 
86.  John  Hopper 

49.  Alba  Roeea 

50.  Amelie  Hoste  - 
61.  Antoine  Ducher 
58.  Annie  Laxton 

53.  Baron  de  Bonstetten 

64.  Belle  Lyonnaise 

65.  Elie  Moiel 

66.  Emilie  Hausbntg 
57.  Gloire  de  Dijon 

68.  Mai:guerite  Bnssee 

69.  Monsienr  Noman 

80.  Madame  0.  Joigncens 

^MessnwPAiTL 

1.  Alfred  Colomb 

3.  Etienne  Levet 

8.  Exposition  de  Brie 

4.  Francois  Michelon 
6.  Horace  Vemet 

6.  La  France 

13.  Monsieur  Noman 

14.  Baronne  de  Rothschfld 

15.  Camille  Bemardin 

16.  Dr.  Andry 

17.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

18.  Jean  Llaband 


19.  Marie  Yan  Houtte 

20.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

21.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 

23.  Reynolds  Hole 
28.  Souvenir  d'Eliae 

24.  Victor  Verdier 


LoUa 

Le  Havre 

Madame  Charies  Wood 

MdUe.  Marie  Finger 

Mdlle.  MsKie  Cointet 

Niphetos 

Prince  Camille  de  Bohaxfe 

Pierre  Notting 

Penelope  Mgyo 

Sdnateur  Votee 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

Sir  Gkimet  Wolseley 

Madame  H.  Jamain 
Madame  WlUermos 


87. 
88. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
46. 
46. 
47. 
48. 

61. 
62. 
68. 
64. 
66. 
86. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 


&  Son,  Cheshutu. 

7.  Marie  Baumann 

8.  Charles  Lefebvre- 

9.  Reynolds  Hole 

10.  Martehal  Nid 

11.  Souvenir  d'Eliae 

12.  Mrs.  Laxton 

19.  Duchesse  de  Momy 

20.  Marquise  de  Cast^Ian* 

21.  Hoiri  Ledecliaux 

22.  Marie  Van  Houtte 

23.  Emily  Laxton 

24.  Duke  of  Connaught 


Mrs.  Baker 
Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 
Princess  Mary  of  C^tmbridg» 
Princess  Beatrice 
Rubena 

Star  of  Waltham 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
Xavier  Olibo 
Johnson 
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S5.  Madame  Hippolyte  Janudn 

86.  Prinoess  Ifuy  of  Cambridge 

27.  Abel  Garriire 

28.  Abel  Grand 

.29.  Uareraerite  de  St.  Amand 

80.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

81.  Gapitalne  Cfaxisty 
^3.  Geatifolia  Rosea 
S3.  Devienae  Lamy 

■84.  Dncbesse  de  YaJllombnMa 

M.  Blie  Moxel 

.36.  Loois  Yaa  Hoiitte 

49.  Comteflee  de  Seremye 
-fiO.  Doc  de  Rohan 
-61.  Sdonard  Morren 
-63.  G^^ral  Jacqueminot 
43.  John  Hopper 
M.  LaRoei^rB 
■£5.  Le  Havre 
•S6.  Lord  Hacaolaj 

87.  Mdlle.  Marie  Cobntet 
MB.  Madame  Charks  Wood 
69.  Nardy  Frferes 

^.  Plerxe  Notting 


87.  Madame  Lacfaarme 

88.  Madame  Victor  Yerdler 

89.  MdUe.  Eug^uie  Yerdier 

40.  Marie  Bady 

41.  Mrs.  Q.  Panl 

43.  Olivier  Delhomme 
48.  Star  of  Waltham 

44.  Saltan  of  Zanrihar 

45.  XaTier  Olibo 

46.  Boule  d'Or 

47.  Oomtene  de  Nadaillao 

48.  OatberiJie  Mermet 

•I.  Prince  Artbor 
63.  S^nabeur  Yaiaaa 

63.  Yictor  Yerdier 

64.  Annie  Wood 
66.  DupayJamafai 

66.  Jean  Dueher 

67.  DevoulenaiB 

68.  Niphetos 

69.  Alba  Roaea 

70.  Anna  Ollivler 

71.  Bouveiur  de  la  Malmaiaon 
73.  Princess  Beatrice 


*  The  flrst  twelye  'are  thcae Vhich  we  'would  aeleci  suppoting  each 
4Could  be  had  in  ite  best  Conn  on  tiie  same  day. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Natiokal  Rose  Society. — A  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
'znittee  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticnltural  Club, 
j^Tundel  Street.  Strand,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  the  Rev.  Canon 
jBole  in  the  chair,  when  the  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  W.  Scott) 
-submitted  his  accounts,  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
:Society.  The  dates  for  the  exhibitions  for  1879  were  fixed, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  first  show 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  June  28th,  the  second  at 
Manchester  on  July  14th.  It  was  also  arranged  that  a  paper 
«of  instructions  on.  Rose-growing  should  be  drawn  up  and 
"Widely  distributed.  It  was  announced  that  the  "  Rosarians* 
Tear  Book "  would  be  issued,  as  last  year,  independently  of 
"the  Society. 

Aftbb  an  extraordinary  term  of  dry  autumnal  weather 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  which  has  rendered 

street  watering  necessaiy  and  garden  watering  incumbent,  a 

refreshing  shower  fell  on  Monday  night.     So  dry  had  the  soil 

become  tiiat  we  have  seen  such  shrubs  as  Aucubas,  Euony- 

muses,  and  Rhododendrons,  where  planted  in  proximity  to 

large  trees,  with  flaccid  leaves  and  drooping  shoots  as  if  they 

•were  suffering  from  the  drought  of  July  instead  of  that  of 

October.     The  rain  has  proved  very  welcome  for  such  shrubs, 

;also  for  accelerating  the  establishment  of  the  recently  planted 

autumn  crops  of  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  &c.,  which  were  almost 

in  a  standstill  state. 

A  CURIOUS  cose  of  dighsoism  has  occurred  on  a  plant 


♦of  the  Dahlia  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Webb  of  Essen- 
•don,  the  author  of  the  "  Flora  Hertfordiensis."  The  plant  is 
:a  veiy  old  variety  of  double  Dahlia,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
lyellow.  This  year  one  of  the  early  blooms  e^owed  some  red 
florets  round  the  base,  all  the  others  being  yellow  as  usual ; 
but  now  a  perfectly  dark  maroon  flower  has  been  produced  on 
the  same  stalk  as  one  entirely  of  the  normal  colour.  Mr. 
Webb  informs  us  that  during  the  great  number  of  years  he  has 
^^rown  this  variety  no  such  occurrence  has  taken  place  before. 
rSuch  instances  are  not  rare  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  we 
have  never  known  it  in  the  Dahlia  till  now. 

ME8SB8.  James  Carter  &  Co.  have  been  awarded 

'FIVE  OOLD  MEDALS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition — namely,  for  seeds 
.«nd  a  general  collection  of  typical  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural produce,  for  lawns  and  Potatoes.  Four  of  the  medals 
rare  recorded  in  the  official  list  of  awards  to  exhibitors — ^the 
<m\j  record  in  the  list  of  four  similar  medals  being  granted  to 
any  exhibitor — the  fifth  being  mentioned  in  the  French  "Jour, 
nal  Officiel  :^'  the  firm,  therefore,  have  good  reason  to  be  satis, 
-fied  with  the  result  of  their  enterprise  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 

In  the  garden  of  Dr.  Rogers,  the  Warden  of  Sackville 

•College,  East  Grinstead,  there  are  several  strong  healthy  plants 
of  Eucalyptus  globulus  out  of  doors  which  have  stood 
-without  protection  for  some  years,  and  promise  to  become 
large  handsome  trees. 

Noteworthy  in  Messrs.  Yeitch's  collection  of  fruit 

arranged  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
yet  not  noticed  in  our  report,  were  some  tempting  dishes 
of  AUTUMN  Raspberries  Belle  de  Fontenay,  large,  highly 
coloured,  and  excellent ;  Large  Red  Monthly,  also  good  ;  and 


the  October  Yellow.  Autumn  Raspberries  are  so  useful  and 
continue  in  use  for  so  long  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
they  are  not  more  generally  cultivated.  We  lately  saw  in 
Lord  Londesborough^s  garden  at  Norbiton  a  fine  quarter  of 
Raspberries  from  which  Mr.  Denning  has  been  gathering 
daily  for  months,  he  having  sent  many  hundreds  of  fine  dishes 
to  the  &mily  which  have  been  highly  appreciated.  Mr.  Den- 
ning considers  this  one  of  the  most  useful  of  crop>s  in  affording 
B  continuous  and  acceptable  supply  of  fruit  for  tarts,  and  occa- 
sionally for  dessert,  for  a  large  family. 

A  correspondent,  "  G.  C,"  asks  if  cultivators  will  give 

their  experience  with  the  Lord  Palmehston  Peach  grown 
in  pots  in  unheated  orchard  houses.  He  had  a  good  tree  in  a 
pot  which  ripened  thirteen  Peaches  fine  to  look  at,  but  they 
were  tough  and  altogether  uneatable.  Our  correspondent  fur- 
ther asks  if  any  special  treatment  is  requisite  to  have  this 
Peach  in  good  condition. 

One  of  the  most  useful  Fuchsias  that  we  have  seen  for 

a  long  time  is  BLUSHiNa  Bride.  Unlike  many  varieties 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  fiowcrs  the  one  under 
notice  is  of  extremely  fi-ee  growth.  Feed  it  well  and  it  will 
produce  fine  sprays  of  flowers  for  cutting  for  vase  ornamenta- 
tion, while  for  conservatory  decoration  it  is  one  of  the  most 
free  in  growth  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  In  habit  it  is 
erect,  yet  short-jointed  and  sturdy.  It  is  a  light  variety,  the 
sepals  being  white  and  corolla  scarlet.  When  grown  as  we 
lately  saw  it  in  Mr.  CanneU's  nursery  it  is  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  decorative  Fuchsias  in  cultivation. 

Mr.  laouLDEN  writes  to  us  as  follows  relative  to  a 

second  crop  op  Plums  in  Essex  : — "In  a  preceding  number 
mention  is  made  by  me  of  the  extraordinary  crop  of  Victoria 
Plums  in  this  district.  Since  then  the  trees  have  produced  a 
second  crop  consisting  of  several  pecks  of  useful  fruit.  This 
was  the  case  last  season,  but  the  crop  was  much  smaller.  Know- 
ing from  experience  that  they  would  not  ripen,  they  were 
gathered  and  used  in  a  green  state.  This  phenomenon  is  at- 
tributed to  the  extremely  hot  and  dry  weaUier  experienced 
during  June  and  July,  causing  a  premature  ripening  of  the 
wood  ;  the  very  humid  August  following  had  the  very  unde- 
sirable effect  of  causing  the  trees  to  bloom  a  second  time. 
Pears  frequently  perfect  a  second  crop  of  small  fruit,  but  with 
Plums  this  is  seldom  the  case.'' 

- —  A  VERY  bright  and  cheerful  display  of  Orchids  is 
arranged  in  one  of  the  houses  in  Messrs.  Rollisson's  Nursery 
at  Tooting.  Numerous  and  highly  attractive  are  the  Calanthes 
vestita  Veitchii  and  lutea ;  very  fine  are  the  Vandas,  especially 
V.  tricolor  meleagris.  There  are  also  good  examples  of  Odon- 
toglossums  varicosum,  crispum,  bigibbum,  and  incurvum,  with 
Odontoglossum  Roezlii,  Pleiones,  and  Cattleya  marginata.  In 
the  nursery  a  bed  of  Anemone  japonica  alba  is  a  mass  of 
purity,  and  affords  good  evidence  that  this  Anemone  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  late  hardy-flowering  plants. 

The  prolonged  term  of  dry  weather  has  had  the  effect 

of  ripening  the  growths  op  Chrysanthemums  more  fully 
than  usual,  and  fine  displays  of  this  valuable  autumn  fiower 
are  being  anticipated  at  the  approaching  shows.  The  plants 
in  the  Temple  Gardens,  Ijondon,  are  arranged  under  the 
temporary  glass  erection.  The  early  varieties  are  just  expand- 
ing ;  and  although  too  early  to  judge  of  the  individual  merits 
of  the  flowers,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  perceive  that  the  display  as 
a  whole  will  sustain  the  repute  of  the  gardens  and  Mr.  New- 
ton's skill  as  a  cultivator. 


Sweet  Chestnuts,  writes  Mr.  Iggulden,  "  are  plenti- 
ful and  good  this  year.  I  have  collected  a  quantity  for  use  in 
the  dining-room.  The  cook  nips  off  their  points,  boils  them  till 
they  are  soft,  then  bakes  them  till  they  are  dry,  and  when  thus 
treated  are  delicibus." 

A    correspondent  writing  from  county  Down  on 

Hydrangeas  in  the  open  air,  states  that  for  ten  years 
his  plants  all  died  down  from  the  &osts  and  shot  up  again 
in  the  spring,  but  never  flowered.  For  three  years  he  has 
covered  each  plant  with  poles  and  Spruce  Fir  branches,  and 
they  now  flower  luxuriantly  every  year — some  with  130  trusses 
of  bloom  on  each  plant. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Celery  ply  has  been  un- 
usually destructive  this  autumn  in  many  of  the  market  gar- 
dens of  Fulham,  notably  those  in  the  Thames  valley,  where 
the  plants  are  almost  devoured  by  the  grubs.  On  this  account 
many  acres  of  Celery  are  being  dug  and  hurried  into  the 
market  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  it  is  considered  that  the  crop 
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trill  deterioiatB  rather  than  improve  if  left  in  the  ground  now 
Ih&t  the  plants  are  nearly  divetled  ol  their  foliage.  The  an- 
DBual  destractiTenesa  of  the  fly  is  attributable  to  tike  lemark- 
abt;  dry  weather  that  baa  bd  long  prevailed. 

In  the  "Oardeiier"  "Albion"  asserta  that^the laying 

of  short  grass  between  the  rows  of  Carrots  is  a  snre  preventive 
against  the  Cabbot  qsub.  The  sjstem  was  adopted,  writes 
"  Albion,"  "  twen^  yea™  ago  with  the  best  resnlts,  the  Carrot 
giub  being  unknown  in  the  gardens  where  I  was  apprenticed. 
In  a  laige  garden  in  Banffshire,  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
poor,  and  the  grub  a  continoal  pest  among  the  Carrots,  I 
advised  the  use  of  short  grass  betwecB  the  rows,  and  a  splendid 
lot  of  clean  straight  Carrots  was  the  result.  Bince  I  have  had 
the  charge  of  a  garden  it  has  always  been  my  practice  to  mulch 


Fl^.  £].— Bricm  colomn  (h  rage  lit). 

heaTily  with  short  grass  between  the  rows  of  Carrots  as  soon 
as  the  yooDg  plants  are  large  enough  not  to  be  smothered  with 
it,  and  I  have  always  been  able  to  store  a  clean  lot.  This  year 
no  grub  has  yet  been  seen,  and  some  Carrots  that  I  have  pulled 
were  quite  18  inches  long.  The  Early  Horns  tmdcr  the  same 
treatment  are  clean  and  as  good  as  anyone  can  wish.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  grass  keeps  the  ground  moist,  prevents 
the  ingress  o(  air,  and  makes  the  ground  unsuitable  for  the 
grub  to  live  ;  and  the  strong  growth  the  Carrots  themselves 
make  nnder  this  treatment  supplies  a  permanent  shade,  so  that 
the  soil  about  them  can  never  get  dry." 


DOES  THE  MANETTI  STOCK  THROW  UP  SUCKERS? 

In  the  notes  on  Slough  by  "  Wyld  SAVAaE  "  Mr.  Qayter  is 
reported  to  say  that  seedling  Briars  are  worse  for  sacken  than 
Uanettis.  I  will  again  issue  a  challeni;e  I  gave  one  evening 
to  some  rosarians  at  the  time  of  the  Bath  Royal  Horticultural 
Miow.  I  will  venture  to  say  a  Mnnctti  never  produced  a  true 
mcker,  and  that  in  all  cases  so-called  suckers  are  merely  eyes 
left  inUie  cutting  of  the  Manetti  stock.    TheManetti,  in  short, 


does  not  produce,  like  the  Dog  Bose,  suckers  from  under- 
ground ;  roots  coming  np  like  tiesh  plants  from  the  end  of 
other  roots,  as  we  see  in  Plums,  Peaches,  kc,  grafted  on  the- 
Plam  stock.  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  again,  are  supposed 
to  make  suckers,  but  my  experience  is  lliey  are  invariably 
from  buds  nnder  ground  in  the  stock,  and  not  like  Baspberriee, 
which  form  true  suckers.  I  have  naver  jet  seen  a  true  Ha~ 
netti  Backer,  though  I  have  seen  plenty  of  underground  shoota 
from  the  stem.  When  anyone  will  send  me  a  root  sucker  I 
shall  be  willing  to  give  up  the  point.  I  make  this  distinction  i: 
a  sucker  is  like  the  wild  growth  of  the  Dog  Hose,  the  Snow- 
berry,  or  Berberis  aquifolium.  Jcc,  a  shoot  rising  from  a  root 
EQshed  from  the  parent  plant,  and  not  a  shoot  from  the  stem, 
have  seen  suckers  from  a  standard  Rose  coming  up  i  feet: 
from  the  stem  witb  an  intermediate  underground  root.  L 
have  Been  Plum  stocks  send  np  shoots  8  to  10  feet  from  the- 
stock ;  these  are  true  suckers.  Manetti  suckers  so-called, 
otherwise  Manetti  shoots,  arise  from  aue  ovcreigbt,  or  care- 
lessness, or  ignorance,  or  all  three.  I  once  saw  in  a  noble- 
man's garden  a  bed  of  Q^nt  des  Batailles  which  1  was  called 
upon  to  admire  for  its  growth,  but  asked  why  it  did  not  bloom. 
I  asked  my  noble  lord  if  I  might  have  a  stnwg-pair  of  scisBccs 
and  a  knife,  and  after  cutting  show  bim  bow  much  G^ant  des 
Batailles  there  was  left  This  was  before  breakfast  one  cricket- 
ing morning.  1  reduced  the  bed  to  Giant  des  Batailles,  and 
the  gardener's  face  was  long  and  woebegone  after  breakfast. 
This  is,  I  am  afraid,  an  old  tale,  but  literally  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  bed,  and  of  course  the  strongest  shoots, 
were  Manetti,  because  the  eyes  had  never  been  cut  out  nor  th» 
stems  buried.  I  once  again  saw  twelve  named  Roses  sent  to  a 
neighbour,  a  baronet's  gardener,  who  showed  them  me  in  glee- 
as  tDs  novelties  to  bud.  Ten  out  of  the  twelve  were  cut  front 
Manetti  stock.  The  gardener  would  not  believe  me,  but  E 
told  him  to  strike  them  instead,  and  not  waste  his  slocks  upon 
tbem ;  and  next  year  be  was  obliged  to  allow  they  were  very 
good  slocks  to  bud  on.  I  happened  to  gee  the  Roses  fnita 
which  these  presented  cuttings  to  bud  fcom  were  taken,  and 
I  found  them  a  very  healthy  forest  of  Manetti.  But  these  are 
days  gone  by,  and  very  few  gardeners  aie  now  taken  in  by 
Manetti  shoots,  though  plenty  are  still  taken  iit  by  the  seed- 
ling Briar.— C,  P.  Pkach. 


MELONS. 

"A  Readeb"  wishes  to  have  the  names  of  the  twelce  best 
Melons,  new  or  old,  as  to  quality,  and  the  names  of  the 
winning  varieties  of  the  year,  particularly  those  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  6eplember  24th  and  2£>tb,  and  also  desires  t» 
know  what  a  good  Melon  should  be. 

In  reply  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  Melons  are  judged 
solely  by  flavour ;  size,  weight,  and  appearance  go  for  little, 
and  what  constitutes  a  good  Melon  can  only  be  known  to  each 
individual,  inasmuch  as  the  palate  differs  in  the  same  peisoa. 
from  day  to  day ;  therefore,  we  can  only  say  that  Melon- 
judging  is  like  tea-tasting,  it  requires  adepts  to  detect  high 
flavour — superiority  of  quality,  lliere  is,  however,  mealis  of 
arriving  at  the  quality  of  Melons  by  a  comparison  of  tbem 
with  varieties  known  to  be  of  approved  excellence,  the  flavour 
of  which  once  implanted  on  the  palate  is  so  impressed  on  the- 
memory  as  to  be  capable  of  detection  whenever  it  recurs. 
Judging  Melons  by  flavour  is  not,  as  some  allege,  a  farce ;  biA 
as  appearance  and  superiority  of  cuHivation  have  no  infiaeDce- 
in  determining  their  merits,  the  person  or  persons  adjudicating 
might  as  well  make  the  awards  blindfold.  The  ordeal  of  having 
to  test  the  quality  of  three  ormoredoieus  of  fruit  when  aglanoe 
at  the  exhibits  would  satisfy  an  ezpeiicnced  grower  that  Grstr 
second,  and  third  rested  with  half  a  doicu  fruit  is  simply 
needless.  Quality  by  frequent  and  extensive  testing  enablM 
the  palate  to  estimate  the  values  of  tbe  varieties  subjected  t« 
it  according  to  an  admitted  slaadaid.  For  instance,  Qteem 
Qagc  in  Plums,  Moor  Park  in  Apricots,  Noblesse  in  Peaches, 
May  Duke  in  Cherries,  Seckle  in  Pears,  Ribslon  Pippin  in 
Apples,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  Qrapcs,  and  Queen  in  Pine 
Apples,  have  left  their  several  impiessions  npon  the  palal^ 
and  by  which  other  varieties  may  be  judged  by  the  standard 
l^ere  implanted. 

It  is  similar  witb  Melons.  Richness  of  flavour  is  implanted 
on  the  palate  by  comiinratiTe  testing  and  long  usage.  Anyone, 
therefore,  to  judge  Melons  or  other  fruit  by  fl.ivour  must  have 

Ettssed  in  review  old  as  well  as  kinds  at  present  cultivated,  or 
e  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  pronounce  a  correct  verdict 
A  selection  of  the  best  doien  Melons  -.—StavUt-JtttR :  Bead's 
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Hero  of  BaOi,  Conqueror  of  Eiuope,  and  Blosholm  HftU. 
Green-JlMh:  Brombam  Hall,  Eiutnor  Cutle,  A.  F.  Banon, 
and  ExqDisitc.  Wkite-IUah:  Colston  Baaset,  Cox's  Golden 
Oem,  Meredith'e  Hjbrid  Cashmere,  and  Qaeen  Emma, 
exceed  2  lbs.  in  weight.  To  a  Melon  of  less  weieht  we  would 
not  award  a  prise,  nor  test  them  when  shown  for  QaTonr , 
miserable,  ill-uiaped,  badly-grown  Etnlt  would  not  then  be  so 
frequentl;  exhibited. 

As  to  what  a  B;ood  Melon  sboald  be,  I  beg  to  cabmit — first, 
it  should  not  be  leu  in  weight  than  2  Its.  Second,  it  should 
be  regular  in  shape,  round  or  OTal ;  if  lonnd,  flattened  at  the 
stalk  and  opposite  point  lilte  an  Ortuige ;  if  oval,  the  ends  blunt 
or  flatteneiC  free  fitim  ribs  or  carbunclee  or  other  inegularitj 
of  surface  except  netting,  which  ihonld  be  even  and  extend 
over  the  whole  surface ;  or  if  imooth  it  should  be  so  thiongb- 
out,  or  If  onlj  partly  netted  the  netting  should  be  conGned  to 
the  stalk  and  point  ends  of  the  fruit.  Third,  colour  r^iular 
throughont.  Fourth,  aroma  not  reiy  powerful,  the  less  t^e 
better,  as  it  is  given  o&  in  proportion  to  the  softneaa  or  hard- 
need  of  the  rind — the  harder  it  is  the  richer  will  be  the  fruit. 
Fifth,  the  heavier  the  fruit  in  proportion  to  ila  site  tbe  thicker 
it  will  be  in  flesh  and  higher  in  flavour.  Those  are  the  external 
characteristica  of  a  good  Melon.  Bach  will  have  hard  thin 
rinds,  the  flesh  will  extend  to  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
seeds  be  embedded  in  the  flesh  without  forming  a  hollow  or 
seed  cavity ;  the  seeds  vrill  be  comparatively  few  in  number, 
thet«  will  be  little  or  no  watery  juice  in  the  centre  as  in  those 
witji  a  hollow  or  large  seed  cavity ;  the  rind  should  not  be 
less  tban  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  nor  exceed  a 
qonrter  of  an  in<^ ;  the  flesh  tender,  melting,  and  juicy  quite 
down  to  the  rind,  with  a  rich  sngsry,  musky,  but  agreeable, 
refreshing  flavour. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  ribbed  Melons  are  thick  in 
tiesh  and  rich  in  flavour,  but  I  And  it  vei7  much  more  diCBcnIt 
to  obtain  by  cross-breeding  a  Melon  without  ribs  than  with  ; 
and  as  ribs  and  pointed  fruit  with  carbuncles  only  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  useless  part — i.e.,  rind  surface,  it  ia  only 
proper  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum  and  seek  to  secure  a 
maximum  of  usefulness,  or  secure  flesh  in  place  of  useless 
exterior  surface  and  hollow  seed  cavities.  The  vagaries  ot 
Melons  obtained  by  cross-breeding  are  very  remarkable.  One 
instance  will  suffice.  Beechwood  x  Read's  x  Victory  ot  Bath 
has  given  a  smooth,  slightly  ribbed,  and  netted  scarlet  flesh ; 
a  la^e,  bluntly-oval,  very  closely  netted  green-flesh ;  and  a 
large,  round,  ribbed,  handsomely  netted  fruit,  with  thick  green 
fle^,  |>ronounced  out  of  150  fruit  the  best  of  tbe  season  ;  but 
the  miser  thinks  differently,  rather  regarding  it  as  tbe  worst 
out  of  over  a  do!«n  unnamed  varieties.  I  mention  this  to 
show  bow  cross-bred  Melons  run,  also  bow  tastes  vary. 

The  Tarieties  of  Melons  are  so  numerous  and  sport  so  much 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  so  many  of  the  prises  of  the 
year  being  taken  by  leSilings,  especially  as  there  is  no  other 
test  for  the  fruit  but  flavour.  All  the  varieties  named  have 
won  priies,  and  many  others  named  and  unnamed— some 
positively  i^ly,  more  like  Gourds,  Marrows,  and  Pumpkins 
than  fruit  for  dessert;  yet  it  must  be  said  some  of  the  alleged 
new  kinds  are  really  beautiful  in  appearance  and  of  unques- 
tionable quality.  One  Melon  wc  have  omitted,  but  it  ought 
not,  being  as  it  is  one  of  tbe  best — viz.,  Golden  Perfection,  it 
being  a  green-flesh  of  tbe  highest  excellenoe. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  in  scarlet-flesh  an  unnamed 
seedling  was  first,  Bead's  second,  and  Scarlet  Oem  third.  In 
green-flesh  an  unnamed  variety  was  first.  Golden  Perfection 
second,  and  Exquisite  third. — A. 

CAPE  HEATHS.— No.  10. 

OCTOBBR. 

Althouoh  these  plants  have  been  removed  to  their  winter 
quarters  long  ago,  yet  the  splendid  open  dry  autumn  we  have 
experienced  has  not  necessitated  any  protection  whatever. 
Those  in  frames  with  us  bavehad  the  lights  all  off,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  Isj^er  speciraens  in  the  house  oveiy  means  of  ven- 
tilation has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  admit  the  soft  balmy 
air  BO  beneficial  to  these  plants  during  the  present  mouth. 
Mildew  should  almost  be  unknown,  bnt  still  attention  should 
be  given  that  it  does  not  creep  in  unawares  and  spoil  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  ttie  plants.  Pgy  great  attention  to 
watering.  Never  give  water  when  the  plants  are  not  dry, 
and  when  it  is  given  let  it  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wet  the 
whole  soil  thoroughly, 

Eriea  arbuiciUa, — A  dense-growiug  tj^ut^tvl  I'ttle  plant, 


specially  welcome  at  this  season.  Leaves  short,  spreading. 
Flowers  terminal  on  the  small  branches,  pitcher-shaped,  red. 

E.  mammeta  (fig.  50,  page  310}. — A  most  useful  plant  for 
decoration  at  this  season.  Free  in  growth,  with  linear  subu- 
late leaves  arranged  in  fours,  whii£  ore  smooth,  erect,  and 
dark  green.  Flowers  produced  in  long  terminal  whorls,  wholly 
deep  reddish  purple. 

JE.^inoept  coccinea, — This  variety  usually  blooms  earlier 
in  the  season,  but  we  have  recently  seen  it  in  great  beauty. 
Leaves  linear,  hirsute,  fringed  at  the  edges  with  ciliate  haiis,. 
deep  green.  Flowers  long  and  tubular,  produced  in  large- 
terminal  umbels,  bright  scarlet  in  colour. 

E.  cxturgem  cocrinea.— Leaves  arranged  in  fours,  subulate, 
erect,  and  bright  green.  Flowers  three  times  the  length  oE 
the  leaves,  tubular,  rich  orange-scarlet  in  colour.  The  slomenft 
are  exserted  and  very  conspicuous,  adding  much  to  the  general 
effect. 

E.  caffra. — A  neat  compact-growing  plant  and  an  abundaafe 
bloomer.    Leaves  dense  and  bright  gieen.     Flon-ers  small. 


Fig.  OS.— Eiin  gracilis  kul 


pure  white,  and  very  fragrant,  which  fully  compensates  for  itS 
wont  of  size. 

B.  evrrijtorrr, — An  elegant  iree-flowering  species,  which  give* 
ns  a  colour  quite  dissimilar  to  the  majority  of  species  at  thi» 
season,  t-eavea  linear,  smooth,  arranged  in  fours.  Flower* 
curved,  tubular,  and  clear  yellow,  terminal  on  the  small, 
branches,  forming  long  racemes. 

E.  Bajvieana. — Leaves  arranged  in  threes,  glaucous,  spread- 
ing, an^  distant.  Flowers  axillary,  pendulous,  white.  The 
flowering  shoots  continue  to  lengthen  for  a  long  time,  thua- 
producing  a  succession  of  its  charming  blooms. 

E.  aoloraiu  (fig.  51,  page  314).— A  close-growing  haadsom* 
niecies.  Leaves  arranged  in  sixes,  hirsute,  and  deep  green. 
Flowers  terminal  on  the  short  laterals,  forming  long  and 
A .  (.„ipur  white,  changing  with  age  tc  -' 


E.  grandinota, — Leaves  arranged  in  threes,  linear,  smoothr 
and  bright  green.  Flowers  also  in  threes,  £ree!y  produced, 
ovate,  peodulouB,  and  pure  white,  'This  species  usually  blooms, 
twice  m  the  year — viz,  spring  and  autumn. 

E.  vertieobr  longiJlm-a.^-X  very  handsome  variety,  differing 
from  the  species  in  the  greater  length  of  its  flowers  and  in  its. 
season  of  blooming.  Lokves  in  threes,  linear,  obtuse,  smooth^ 
and  deep  green.  Flowers  mostly  in  threes,  terminal  upon  th« 
small  branches,  tubular,  with  open  mouth  ;  colour  orange 
and  red. 

E.  araoUit  evtvmnalU  (fig.  62).  —  Leaves  smaU,  lineaiv 
BtnootDi  and  dark  green.    Flowera  reddish  pnrple,  produced 
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in  the  greatest  profusion  on  the  ends  of  all  the  small  branches, 
forming  long  dense  spikes,  which  last  a  long  time  in  beauty. 


CLIMBING  PLANTS. 


Of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  climbing  plants  almost  eTery- 
ibody  has  some  degree  of  perception,  for  few  can  fail  to  find 
•beauty  where  it  is  seen  interwoven  into  forms  so  varied  and 
>colour3  embracing  so  wide  a  range,  as  is  represented  in  plants 
-of  this  nature.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  culture  of  such  plants  is  by  no  means  common. 
The  sickly  straggling  grovrth  that  we  so  often  meet  with 
■affords  convincing  proof  that  there  are  many  to  whom  a  few 
hints  will  prove  useful  as  well  as  to  "  C.  A.  C,"  who  comes 
to  us  for  help  after  "a  three-years  trial,"  ending  in  almost 
"total  failure,  for  he  has  only  induced  a  Passion-Flower  and  a 
Virginian  Creeper  to  grow  freely,  other  plants,  including  such 
bardy  vigorous  climbers  as  Jasmines  and  Honeysuckles,  either 
•dying  outright  or  making  only  weakly  growth. 

The  query  of  our  correspondent  is  a  timely  one,  for  the 
/season  of  preparation  for  planting  is  fairly  upon  us,  and  by 
turning  our  attention  to  the  matter  at  once  we  may  reasonably 
bope  for  success.  In  planting  climbers  against  the  walls  of  a 
bouse  we  should  remember  that  the  work  is  not  for  a  season — 
not  even  for  a  year,  but  rather  for  a  generation  or  two.  If  the 
bouse  be  a  new  one  children  may  be  bom,  trained,  and  sent 
iforth  in  the  world  bearing  with  them  fond  memories  of  home, 
Among  which  the  dear  old  Jasmine,  Honeysuckle,  or  Rose  will 
•be  cherished  as  things  made  sacred  by  mcmy  an  incident  when 
life  was  fresh  and  hope  was  bright.  Let  us  therefore  take 
•especial  care  to  lay  well  the  foundation  of  our  work  by  putting 
•enough  good  soil  alongside  the  house  for  the  plants  to  root 
freely  into  for  years  to  come,  and  also  by  making  sure  that  the 
43oil  shall  be  well  drained,  of  which  there  is  considerable  risk 
of  its  not  being,  unless  special  means  are  adopted  to  that  end. 
Take,  for  example,  a  bouse  with  only  a  cellar  or  two  behind 
Tinder  the  offices.  When  trenches  are  excavated  for  the  founda- 
tions they  are  generally  cut  down  into  a  heavy  mass  of  subsoil 
more  or  less  retentive  of  water  ;  the  walls  are  built  and  soil 
thrown  in  to  close  the  openiugs  about  the  foundations,  and  if 
no  outlet  is  made  for  drains  through  the  subsoil  down  to  the 
Attorn  of  the  foundations  there  is  subsequently  an  accumula- 
tion of  water  from  rainfall  all  along  the  bottom  of  the  walls, 
not  only  making  the  house  damp,  but  proving  fatal  to  the  roots 
-of  any  climbing  plants,  no  matter  how  hardy  or  tenacious  of 
life  they  may  be  ;  or  when  a  large  bulk  of  soil  excavated  for 
•cellars  has  been  thrown  out  to  form  a  terrace  there  is  much 
risk  of  its  eventually  settling  down  into  a  compact  mass  and 
preventing  the  free  escape  of  water  after  heavy  rains.  See, 
then,  to  the  drains ;  open  also  a  trench  along  the  foot  of  the 
•walls  of  the  house,  4  or  5  feet  wide  and  as  much  in  depth, 
where  climbers  are  to  be  planted ;  fill  it  with  rich  soil,  pre- 
•cisely  such  as  will  yield  good  vegetables,  with  gritty  matter  or  j 
shattered  stone  or  bricks  to  render  it  permanentlj  porous,  and  ! 
j-ou  may  plant  your  climbers  without  much  fear  of  failure. 

I  have  shown  that  imperfect  drainage  and  poor  soil  are 

primary  causes  of  failure.    Another  cause  upon  which  I  think 

mndue  stress  is  often  placed  is  an  elevated  exposed  situation. 

That  this  is  a  source  of  mischief  it  may  be  granted,  but  it 

ought  not  to  lead  to  positive  failure  ;    on  the  contrary,  by 

•choosing  varieties  with  stout  foliage  and  of  sturdy  growth  to 

mingle  with  and  afford  some  shelter  to  more  tender  plants, 

Ihere  is  no  reason  why  a  building  should  not  be  well  clothed 

bowever  prevalent  high  winds  may  be.    The  projecting  angle 

•of  a  lofty  building  fully  exposed  to  south-western  gales  was  so 

much  wind-swept  that  the  f  oliaga  of  some  Clematises  and  Roses 

"was  battered  to  pieces,  and  the  plants  consequently  dwindled 

;and  presented  an  appearance  the  reverse  of  ornamental  ;   a 

«trong  plant  of  Cotoneaster  microphylla  was  therefore  planted 

there,  and  it  has  thriven  and  made  that  part  of  the  building 

-quite  as  ornamental  as  the  remainder.   This  plant  may  be  named 

as  quite  the  best  for  such  a  purpose.    But  there  are  others  that 

l)ear  exposure  well  and  are  very  ornamental.     Of  such  the  best 

;are  Escallonia  macrantha,  with  its  stout  handsome  deep  green 

glossy  foliage  and  pretty  spikes  of  deep  pink  flowers ;  Escallonia 

pterocladon,  with  smaller  foliage  and  spikes  of  white  flowers  ; 

Ligustrum  japonicum,  with  bold  handsome  white  flower  spikes  ; 

Crataegus  Pyracantha,  with  white  flower  clusters,  followed  by 

large  berries  of  a  deep  orange  colour ;  Berberis  Darwinii,  a 

general  and  well-known  favourite,  with  stout  glossy  foliage  and 

deep  orange  flower-clusters  :   B.  stenophylla  bearing  a  close 

resemblance  to  it,  except  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which 


are  of  a  pale  yellow ;  and  in  the  south  at  any  rate  Berberi- 
dopsis  corallina  does  not  suffer  from  wind,  and  proyes  one  of 
the  very  best  of  our  evergreen  climbers.  It  is  not  often  to  be 
met  with  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  yet  once  established 
in  good  soil  it  becomes  positively  rampant,  throwing  out 
dozens  of  stout  shoots  some  6  or  8  feet  in  length  every  season, 
forming  a  dense  mass  of  stout  foliage  of  a  very  deep  green 
hue,  and  bearing  charming  pendant  clusters  of  its  deep  crimson 
flowers  throughout  August^  September,  and  part  of  the  present 
month. 

Climbing  plants  may  usefully  be  divided  into  two  sections— 
fast-growing  sorts,  which  by  careful  training  will  soon  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  most  lofty  buildings  ;  and  slow-growing  sorts, 
comparatively  dwarf,  and  which  are  equally  valuable  in  their 
way  to  mingle  with  the  others,  and  to  cover  and  make  gay  the 
lower  parts  of  the  building  they  so  often  leave  bare.  A  select 
dozen  species  of  the  tall  free  growers  may  comprise  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  so  beautiful  now  in  the  varied  tints  of  its  foli- 
age, varying  from  a  deep  purple  through  crimson  to  brightest 
scarlet,  and  much  more  valuable  than  the  old  Virginian  Creeper 
from  its  longer  duration  in  full  autumnal  beauty  and  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  it  spreads  upwards  and  laterally  with 
little  if  any  assistance  from  the  trainer ;  Berberidopsis  coral- 
lina, Jasminum  officinale,  Lonicera  flexuosa,  L.  brachypoda, 
Wistaria  sinensis,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Aristolochia  Sipho, 
Akebin  quinata,  Mar^chal  Niel  Rose,  white  and  yellow  Bai]Jcsian 
Rose.  Of  the  more  dwarf  or  rather  slower-growing  kinds  we 
may  take  the  Berberries,  the  Ligustrum,  the  double-flowering 
and  American  Blackberries,  a  selection  of  the  Clematis,  Coton- 
easter microphylla,  C.  Simonsii,  Fremontia  califomica  (worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  selection).  Tea  Roses,  and  in  the  sontifi 
Ceanothus  azureus,  C.rigidus,  C.  divaricatus,  and  Desmodiom 
pendulifolium.— Edward  Luckhubbt. 


EXHIBITION  ROSES. 


Mr.  HlNTON,  in  the  interesting  notes  appended  to  the  return- 
ing officer's  declaration  of  the  state  of  the  poll,  remarks,  "  I 
would  like  to  start  another  subject  in  connection  :  What  is  the 
best  time  to  cut  Roses  for  exhibition  ?  And  again,  At  what 
stage  should  the  Roses  be  cut  from  the  plant  ? "  On  the  former 
of  these  points  something  has  been  already  written.  I  sup- 
pose the  latter  should  be  in  such  condition  as  that  the  judge 
might  see  it  about  two-thirds  blown.  But  both  questions  con- 
tain interesting  points  for  discussion,  and  both  require  a  certain 
sifting,  which  if  they  could  obtain  it  during  the  dull  months  in 
the  Journal  would  supply  matter  that  some  of  us,  I  suppose, 
always  pounce  on  first,  and  also  information  which  will  be 
valuable  to  all  next  year  exhibitors. 

As  respect  the  former  question,  I  certainly  prefer  and  always 
cut  in  the  early  morning.  If  I  cut  overnight  and  try  the 
cellar  they  are  sure  to  be  discoloured.  With  the  exception  per- 
haps of  two  or  three  much-enduring  Teas  (Mr.  R.  G.  Baker 
gave  us  not  long  ago  a  wonderful  history  of  one  such)  I  hardly 
Know  any  Rose  that  would  not  be  the  worse  for  such  a  night's 
rest.  I  prefer  cutting  in  the  early  morning  with  the  dew  on 
them,  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  these  stand  as  well  as 
those  which  open  in  the  sunshine  later.  At  a  country  show 
not  long  ago,  where  some  exhibitors  on  the  spot  were  bringing 
in  fresh  Roses  and  taking  away  weak  blooms  almost  up  to  the 
very  time  of  the  judging,  I  noticed  that  these  stood  the  hot 
tent  certainly  a  vast  deal  better  than  others  from  a  distance 
which  had  perforce  all  been  cut  early.  We  have  also  been  told 
on  high  authority  that  Roses  cut  at  3  P.M.  will  travel  through 
the  night  in  better  order  than  others  cut  in  the  evening.  It  is 
a  matter  of  experience,  and  which  I  trust  will  draw  c^inion 
from  some  of  our  great  exhibitors  who  have  studied  the  subject 
on  a  large  scale. 

Perhaps  the  grcat  question  of  all  to  be  answered  is,  What 
Roses  travel  best  ?  which  requires  careful  observation  as  well 
as  long  experience.  And  this  again  may  be  put  in  another  way, 
Which  professedly  exhibition  Roses  travel  worst?  I  appre- 
hend therc  are  some  highly  placed  in  the  twenty-four,  or  at 
any  rate  in  the  first  forty -eight,  to  which  some  of  us  would  be 
inclined  to  give  rather  a  bad  character.  The  time  of  cutting 
enters  into  the  calculation,  also  the  kind  of  day.  I  this  year  took 
a  box  of  twelve  to  the  Alexandra  Palace,  expecting  to  find  two 
or  three,  as  on  former  occasions,  go  off.  It  nappened  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  tropical  week.  After  a  couple  of  hours'  railway 
journey  seven  out  of  the  twelve,  when  the  lid  was  taken  off, 
appeared  perfectly  useless.  They  were  fair  average  Roses, 
and  such  as  would  have  stood  under  ortlinarv  circumstances. 
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Looking  at  my  notes  I  see  that  eyen  Charles  Lefebyre  failed 
me  on  that  occasion,  also  Victor  Veidier,  which  perhaps  is  not 
much  to  be  trosted,  and  Monsienr  Boncenne,  and  also  Com- 
tesse  d'Ozford.  Star  of  Waltham,  on  ^e  otiier  hand,  is  the 
type  of  a  class  which  is  solid  and  enduriDg  ;  also  Baron  Gonella, 
a  Rose  I  have  steadily  and  vainly  yoted  for  at  elections.  It  is 
simply  ignored  by  the  exhibiting  public.  Annie  Wood  perhaps 
is  not  quite  sure  in  the  centre ;  but  what  a  RcKse  this  is  I  I 
maryel  at  her  place  now — so  far  below  Marie  Rady.  At  Marie 
Baumann's  success  I  am  not  surprised.  This  was  a  Marie 
Baomann  year.  I  saw  some  at  Horsham  of  Mr.  Sharp's,  and 
Capt.  Christy  showed  others  at  the  Reigate  Rose  Show,  almost, 
so  to  speak,  as  large  as  Paul  Neyron,  and  yet  losing  nothing  of 
the  high  tone  or  good  breeding  of  which  that  robust  individual 
is  entirely  innocent. — ^A.  C. 


HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

Thb  Hon.  Mabshall  P.  Wxldbb  is  well  known  in  every 
country  of  Bnrope  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  hoiticul- 
turists  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  more  especially  is 
he  so  as  a  pomologist.  This  excellent  gentleman  having  at- 
tained the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years,  a  banquet  was  given  him 
on  the  2l8t  of  September  at  the  Parker's  House,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Pressure  upon  our  columns  prevented  our  noticing  this  in- 
teresting meeting  until  now. 

Ex-Aldsrmas  Babck  presided,  and  spoke  as  follows:  "We 
have  assembled  here  to-day  to  honour  one  whom  we  all  love  and 
esteem,  whom  we  all  have  known  intimately  for  years,  who  is 
well  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country, 
and  whose  name  m  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  pomologists  and  horticultarists  of 
those  countries.  We  come  here  to-day  to  celebrate  his  eightieth 
birthday,  and  to  wish  him  many  years  yet  of  health,  strength, 
and  vigour,  and  that  his  usefulness  may  be  continued  to  his 
country  for  many  years  to  come.  I  propose  to  you  the  health  of 
our  guest— Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder." 

Colonel  Wilder  arose  amid  prolouffed  applause,  and  re- 
sponded as  follows: — ^Mr.  President,  X  thank  you  for  your  kind  ex- 
pressions of  respect,  and  yon,  my  dear,  dear,  &iends  for  the  very 
cordial  reception  you  have  given  me.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gratef nl  to  my  feehngs  than  these  warm  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship and  regard,  coming  as  they  do  from  those  who  have  known 
me  for  many  years  and  are  conversant  with  my  many  frailties 
and  faults.  Yes,  the  wheels  of  time  move  on  and  tell  the  story  of 
our  bygone  days ;  and  if  I  live  to  see  the  opening  of  another 
sabbath  mom  I  shall  have  passed  the  bounds  of  fourscore  years. 
Most  devoutly  would  I  render  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
that  he  h»a  prolonged  my  life,  and  that  I  am  able  to  be  here  with 
you  on  this  joyous  occasion — ^nere  in  the  presence  of  my  beloved 
pastor,  who  for  thirty  ^rears  has  been  my  spiritual  adviser — here 
with  so  many  kind  friends  and  oo-laboorers,  with  whom  I  have 
taken  sweet  counsel  these  many  years— here  to  receive  your  friendly 
salutations,  and,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  to  enjoy  the  sweet 
melody  of  your  voices  and  breathe  in  the  still  sweeter  consolation 
whioh  arises  like  inoense  from  off  the  altar  of  Bympathising  souls. 

When  we  reflect  upon  our  ^st  labours  our  thoughts  naturally 
revert  to  the  Maasachndetts  Horticultural  Society,  whose  fiftieth 
annual  exhibition  has  just  closed,  and  for  whichyou,  Mr.  President, 
and  your  good  father  have  done  so  much.  Well  do  I  remember 
its  first  exhibition  in  the  old  Exchange  Coffee  House  in  this  city. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  scene,  with  its  two  small  side  tables  and 
one  at  the  head  of  the  halL  Well  do  I  recollect  the  contribution 
of  fruits  when  Robert  Manning,  the  great  pomologist  of  America, 
contributed  only  two  baskets  of  fruit,  and  the  subsequent  growth 
of  his  enterprise  when  he  donated  many  hundred  varieties,  and 
afterwards  had  in  the  Pomological  Gardens  at  Salem  two  thousand 
varieties  of  fruit  trees.  Thank  God,  his  son,  bearing  his  own 
name,  is  with  us  to-dajr.  Well  do  I  remember  the  dinner,  at  which 
sixty  gentlemen  participated,  and  the  speeches  which  succeeded  it. 
The  scene  is  before  me  now.  There  sat  at  the  head  of  tiie  table 
the  eloquent  Dearborn,  there  on  his  right  and  left  sat  His  Honour 
Lieutenant -Gk>vemor  Thomas  L.  Winthrop  (father  of  our  beloved 
Robert  C.  Winthrop),  and  His  Honour  the  then  Mayor  of  the  city, 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  the  accomplished  statesman  and  orator 
Daniel  Webster  of  immortal  fame  [applause].  There,  too,  were 
Hon.  John  C.  Gray,  Vice-President ;  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow.  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  John  B.  Russell,  all  of 
whom  still  survive ;  and  here  to-day,  much  to  our  joy,  are  the 
brothers  Hovey,  who  were  present  on  that  occasion.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  toast  of  Gfeneral  Dearborn— '^  Inteihgence  and  in- 
dustry, the  only  true  promoters- of  the  public  good" — a  sentiment 
which  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  Uyi^g  gold.  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  kind  aUoaioQ  to  nae  as  one  who  has 
done  something  to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  my  fellow 
men.  *" 

My  friends,  I  have  lived  to  see  great  pK%are0^  ^^^  improvement 


in  the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  our  country,  much  of  which 
may  be  primarily  traced  to  the  enterprise  and  labours  of  Massa- 
chusetts men.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  day  when  Governor 
Endicott  planted  his  Pear  tree  at  Salem,  which  still  lives ;  from 
the  daj  toat  Peregrine  White  planted  his  Apple  tree  at  Marsh- 
field,  Mass.  -J  from  the  day  when  our  Society  was  formed,  it  haa 
stood  proffiinentiy  before  the  world  as  a  leader  and  patron  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  saenoe.    How  marvellous  the  pro- 
gress in  our  own  day  I    How  grand  the  marob  of  horticulture 
since  the  establishment  of  our  own  Society  I    It  is  scarcely  fifty 
years  since  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  was  formeo* 
Then  there  were  only  two  horticultural  and  but  few  agricultural 
societies  in  our  land,  now  they  are  counted  by  thousands,  and  are 
scattered  over  the  continent,  all  working  harmoniously  for  the 
promotion  of  these  arts.    Then  there  was  scarcely  a  nursery  of 
any  note  west,  and  only  a  few  east  of  the  Hudson  River ;  now 
they  are  planted  from  one  shore  of  our  country  to  the  other,  and 
among  them  are  many  of  the  largest  in  the  world.    Then  Mr. 
Hovey  had  not  sown  the  seeds  of  lus  Strawberry  and  other  fruita 
whidi  have  since  immortalised  his  name,  or  commenced  laying  out 
his  extensive  grounds  and  building  his  houses  in  Cambridge.    Then 
I  had  not  planted  a  seed  of  the  Camellia,  the  Azalea,  Pear,  or 
Grape,  or  even  attempted  the  hybridisation  of  a  plant ;  now  our 
American  fruits  and  plants  enrich  the  gurdens  and  adorn  the  cata- 
logues of  foreign  lands.    Then  we  had  no  such  splendid  villas  aa 
those  of  Hunnewell,  Payson,  Gray,  and  others,  with  their  broad 
lawns,  extensive  glass  structures,  and  magnificent  plants,  which 
are  such  an  honour  to  our  land.    Then  we  had  many  old  and  fine 
homes  ^nd  gardens,  such  as  Governor  Gore's,  Mr.  Lyman's,  Mr» 
Preble's,  Mr.  Cushing's,  the  Perkinses,  and  others  ;  but  very  little 
in  the  way  of  landscape  gardening,  or  in  new  or  rare  plants  or 
fruits.    Tnen  our  exhibitions  were  confined  to  a  few  days  of  the- 
year,  and  were  for  many  years  held  in  small  rooms ;  now  many^ 
of  our  exhibitions  are  the  best  given  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Then  we  had  no  building  of  our  own^  now  we  possess  the  most 
costiy  and  magnificent  temple  of  horticulture  that  the  world  can 
boast.    Then  the  American  romological  Society,  whose  President^ 
by  the  mercy  of  God  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  of  service,  now 
stands  before  you,  had  never  been  dreamed  of— a  society  that 
emanated  primarily  from  the  influence  of  the  ^^^Msachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society — a  Society  that  embraces  not  only  our  national 
domain,  but  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  our  continent — whose- 
catalogue  prescribes  the  appropriate  fruits  for  fifty  States,  ter^ 
ritories,  and  districts,  and  at  whose  quarter  centennial  in  this  city 
the  far-off  state  of  Nebraska,  with  her  Grovemor  at  her  heao^ 
carried  off  triumphantly  the  Wilder  medal  for  the  best  collection 
of  fruits.    Then  there  were  few  exports  of  fruits ;  now  we  send 
four  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  Apples  in  good  years  to  foreign 
lands.    Then  the  Grape  was  scarcely  cultivated ;  now,  in  addition 
to  all  that  are  used  for  the  table,  we  make  fifteen  million  gallona 
of  wine,  and  wine,  too,  that  took  the  first  prize  at  the  world's  ex- 
hibition at  Vienna  in  1873.    Then  the  statistics  of  our  fruit  crop 
were  not  thought  worthy  of  record;  now  it  amounts  to  9140,000,00& 
or  nearly  the  average  annual  value  of  our  Wheat  crop.    But  I 
must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.    I  thank  you  for  the  kind 
reference  to  me  as  a  pioneer  in  rural  affairs.    You  do  me  no  more 
than  justice,  for  I  cannot,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  remember 
the  time  when  I  was  not  fond  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    Bnt^ 
l^ntlemen,  my  labours  are  mostly  over.    Soon  I  shall  be  resting 
in  the  bosom  of  my  mother  eartn ;  but  if  I  can  believe  I  have- 
done  anything  to  sidvanoe  the  great  interests  of  our  land,  and 
which  shall  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  my  fellow  men,  I  shall, 
so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  die  content,  feeUng  that  I  have^ 
not  lived  in  vain. 

WORK  FOR  THB  WEEK. 

HARDT  FR17IT  GABDEIT. 

COMPLBTB  the  gathering  of  Apples  and  Pears  as  soon  as  possible* 
unless  any  of  the  latter  do  not  part  readily  from  the  trees,  when 
it  is  not  desirable  to  gather  them,  as  they  will  shrivel  if  gathered 
too  soon.  This  more  particularly  applies  to  such  late  sorts  as- 
Bereamotte  Esperen,  Passe  Crasaane,  Ac.  Gathering  Quinoes^ 
MeiUars,  Walnuts,  and  Filberts  should  be  completed,  keeping 
them  in  a  moderately  moist  room,  or  they  will  become  too  much 
dried.  Apples  and  Pears  that  have  been  stored  soma  time  should 
be  occasionally  examined,  and  all  decayed  fruit  be  removed  at 
once.  The  room  in  which  fruit  is  stored  should  be  kept  cool,  but 
side  ventilation  should  be  employed  as  littie  as  possible,  as  it 
dries  the  fruit  in  poximity  too  much  without  cacrying  off  exha» 
lations,  which  are  beet  removed  by  top  ventilation. 

Wherever  it  is  intended  to  form  plantations  of  fruit  trees  the 
ground  should  now  be  prepared  for  their  reception.  Soils  resting 
upon  a  heavy  and  retentive  subsoil  must  be  effidentiy  drained^ 
Sandy  soils  often  have  water  lodging  in  the  subsoil ;  thorough 
drainage  is  then  equally  necessary  as  for  heavy  soil,  but  loaina 
overlying  gravel  may  not  require  drainage.  If  the  ground  be  in 
grass  it  wiU  only  require  trenching,  and  as  the  worst  soil  will  be 
brought  to  the  surface  a  good  dressing  of  manure  should  be 
applied.    Soils  long  in  tillage  will  be  improved  by  the  addition 
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of  <fpesli  twrfr  loam,  and  if  bamt  clay  can  be  had  it  will  be 
-a  <vahiable  addition.  Sandy  soils  will  be  improved  by  a  liberal 
dresflis-g  of  fresh  turfy  loam,  well  pulverised  clay  or  marl,  and 
-well  decayed  manure.  Chalk  is  very  desirable  for  soils  deficient 
in  calcareous  matter,  and  old  mortar  rubbish  is  useful.  The  best 
time  for -planting  is  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
tThe  trees  must  be  carefully  lifted,  their  roots  being  kept  moist, 
-and  be  planted  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  Where  the  soil  is 
of  a  wet  or  heavy  nature  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the  trees  upon 
biUocks  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  In 
•planting  any  broken  roots  should  be  cut  to  sound  parts  and 
transversely,  as  slanting  cuts  retard  the  emission  of  fresh  roots ; 
the  roots  must  be  spread  out  carefully  and  the  soil  made  mode- 
Tatel^  firm.  We  prefer  to  tread  but  lightly  at  planting,  and  to 
^ve  in  early  planting  a  few  cans  of  water  to  each  tree,  which 
tends  to  fill  up  any  interstices,  settling  the  soil  among  the  roots 
"and  fibres.  We  leave  a  hollow,  or  basin,  around  each  stem,  which 
4s  filled  in  when  the  soil  has  become  tolerably  dry ;  it  is  then 
trodden  down  firmly^  the  trees  being  properly  secured  against 
•winds,  and  a  mulchmg  of  partially  decayed  manure  is  given 
around  the  stems  outwards  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  This  tends 
to  check  evaporation  and  to  retain  warmth.  Any  vacancies 
-which  may  exist  upon  walls  or  espaliers  should  be  filled  up  with 
healthy  trees,  but  the  old  soil  should  for  the  most  part  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  fresh  turfy  loam.  Where  root-pruning  is  con- 
-templated,  it  bein^  necessary  to  check  overluxuriance  and  to  in- 
duce fruitfulness,it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence 
falling,  removing  at  the  same  time  any  useless  or  unnecessary 
«hoot8. 

FRUIT  H0T7SBS. 

Vine*.— Although  this  is  not  the  time  to  plant  Vines,  yet  the 
nmaterial  for  forming  the  border  should  be  cut  and  laid  up  in 
ridges,  and  if  sprinkled  with  soot  and  lime  as  it  is  being  stacked 
wireworm  and  other  insects  likelv  to  prove  injurious  wiil  migrate. 
With  so  many  good  varieties  of  late  Grapes  the  necessity  for  the 
^forcing  of  Grapes  to  have  them  ripe  very  early  is  no  longer  de- 
sirable where  the  late  kinds  are  largely  grown.  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling  is  the  most  valuable  of  all,  being  a  certain  cropper  and 
•long  keeper,  keeping  fresh  and  plump  until  May.  Mrs.  Fince  is 
also  a  capital  keeper,  but  requires  to  be  ripened  m  heat  like  Lady 
Bowne's  to  develope  its  Muscat  flavour  and  to  promote  its  good 
keeping  properties.  Alicante  and  West's  St.  Peter's  are  both 
excellent  for  keeping,  and  as  a  rule  they  finish  off  well  without 
requiring  so  high  a  temperature  as  those  with  Muscat  flavour. 
.Gros  Colman  is  simply  magnificent  in  appearance,  having  splendid 
benries,  and  it  has  a  fit  companion  in  Gros  Guillaume,  both  of 
'Which  require  a  long  time  to  colour  and  ripen  thoroughly,  but 
when  that  is  done  they  are  anything  but  coarse  or  inferior  in 
flavour.  They  also  require  plenty  of  space  and  not  too  close 
pruning,  and  then  they  come  out  splendidly.  Calabrian  Raisin 
and  Trebbiano  are  white  Grapes  with  character  not  over-good 
as  regards  flavour ;  but  when  thoroughly  ripened  we  consider  the 
flavour  is  good,  their  appearance  from  the  largeness  of  the  bunch 
-and  berry  fine,  and  they  are  capital  keepers. 

Where  the  above  are  not  cultivated  m  quantity  to  keep  up  the 
supply  to  May  preparation  must  be  made  for  early  forcing.  The 
Vines  having  been  pruned,  the  loose  bark  stripped  off,  the  house 
thoroughly  cleansed,  the  border  top-dressed,  and  the  Vines  done 
<over  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  1  lb  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
i)rought  to  the  consistency  of  cream  with  flowers  of  sulphur; 
adding,  if  there  have  been  any  scale,  half  a  gill  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, the  composition  bemg  equally  effective  against  mealy 
«>ug^  kiUing  all  it  touches.  The  whole'  being  in  readiness  as 
advised  in  former  calendars,  cover  the  outside  border  with  leaves 
And  stable  litter  so  as  to  warm  the  border,  which  should  be  done 
a  fortnight  before  the  house  is  closed  and  fijre^heat  applied.  If 
tfiere  be  the  cohvenience  of  making  up  a  good  bed  inside  the 
house  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  with  about  a  third  of  stable  litter 
it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  Vines  breaking,  and  be  mor«  beneflcial 
to  them  than  fire  heat  alone ;  therefore  have  these  in  readiness 
for  placing  in  the  house  the  early  part  of  next  month.  Vines, 
liowever,  to  produce  ripe  fruit  in  late  Match  or  early  April  are 
best  grown  in  pots  as  stated  in  a  former  calendar,  selecting  early 
Borts,  as  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Foster's  Seedling,  White  Fron- 
tignan,  and  GK>lden  Hamburgh  in  white  Grapes ;  and  of  black, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  and  Royal  Ascot.  They 
flhonld  now  be  noused  preparatory  to  startinff  them  early  in  next 
•month.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  decayed  berries  amongst  ripe 
fruit,  as  one  decayed  berry  soon  spoils  a  bunch.  .Ventilate  freely 
•by  day  in  favourable  weather,  mamtaining  slight  warmth  in  the 
pipes  when  the  outside  atmosphere  is  charged  with  moisture,  and 
a  chink  of  air  will  keep  all  right.  Vines  in  pots  not  mtend<>d  to 
be  forced  early,  or  for  planting  out,  should  be  placed  under  cover 
without  delay.    An  open  shed  with  a  north  aspect,  the  pots  being 

froteeted  by  straw  or  other  dry  material,  is  suitable,  that  aspect 
eing  most  likely  to  retard  growth. 

Peaehet  and  VeeeariiiM.— The  trees  in  the  earliest  forced  house 
ehould  be  pruned,  if  not  already  done,  and  then  dressed  with  some 
approved  insecticide.  The  surface  soil  should  be  removed  to  the 
4lepth  of  2er  8  iaehes  and  replaced  with  fresh  turfy  loam,  adding  a 


tenth  of  lime  rubbish  or  chalk  and  a  fifteenth  part  of  each  of 
half-inch  bones  and  wood  ashes,  treading  rather  firmly,  and  giving 
the  border  a  thorough  watering.  The  outside  border  also  should 
be  top-dressed,  and  if  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state  protect  with  a 
covering  of  litter  or  bracken,  as  cold  rains  or  suow  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  considerably  ;  but  if  the  border  is  not  wet 
leave  it  exposed  until  it  is  thoroughly  moistened  by  rains,  which 
are  much  more  beneficial  than  artificialj^aterings.  The  trees  in 
the  second  early  house  will  have  the  foliage  ripened  and  falling 
off,  which  may  oe  assisted  with  a  light  brush-over  with  a  broom. 
We  prefer  to  prune,  dress  the  trees,  and  top-dress  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  fallen,  as  it  makes  an  end  of  all  insects  before  they 
have  time  to  find  secure  winter  Quarters.  In  pruning  forced  trees 
it  is  not  desirable  to  cut  out  much  wood  :  anj;  useless  parts  having 
escaped  the  knife  at  thinning  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  should  be 
removed,  and  long  shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  a  triple  bud,  making 
sure  that  the  centre  is  a  wood  bud,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
and  to  leave  a  sufficiency  of  wood  with  fruit  buds  for  the  insuring 
of  a  crop.  Shoots  of  from  8  to  12  inches  in  length  should  not  be 
shortened,  having  usually  a  few  wood  buds  at  the  base  and  one 
at  the  extremity,  the  rest  being  fruit  buds.  It  is  a  great  mistake, 
however,  to  retain  much  wood,  which  weakens  the  trees  in  flower- 
ing, and  there  is  not  space  for  training-in  the  necessary  growths 
for  future  bearing  to  secure  their  thorough  exposure  to  light  and 
air.  Afford  plenty  of  air  at  all  times ;  houses  with  sliding  lights 
should  be  closed  in  very  rainy  weather.  Avoid,  however^  per- 
mitting the  borders  to  Mcome  too  dry,  which  is  more  pernicious 
than  a  wet  soil  at  any  time. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse. — Camellias  often  set  many  more  flower  buds  than  it  is 
^ood  for  the  plants  to  expand.  Two  to  a  shoot  are  ample,  as  more 
impoverishes  the  plants,  and  often  when  a  number  are  left  more 
buds  drop  when  advanced  for  unfolding  than  can  be  spared. 
Any  superfluous  buds  should  be  removed  without  delay.  Plants 
that  are  wanted  to  bloom  early  and  have  the  buds  in  a  forward 
state  will  be  assisted  to  expand  in  a  temperature  of  5(^  to  bSP ; 
but  if  the  plants  have  not  set  their  buds  early  and  are  in  a  for- 
ward state  placing  them  in  heat  will  only  cause  wood  growth 
and  the  casting  off  the  buds.  Azaleas  well  advanced  will  soon 
expand  the  flowers  in  moderate  heat  as  advised  for  Camellias. 
Cy  tisus  racemoeus  or  fragrans  will  also  come  in  (mickly  in  a  like 
temperature,  the  growths  being  ripened  early.  Early-flowering 
Epacrises  and  winter-flowering  Heaths  are  coming  in,  and  sbould 
have  plenty  of  light  with  moderate  ventilation ;  these,  with 
Primulas,  early  Camellias,  Epiphyllums,  Heliotropes,  Mignonette, 
and  Chrysanthemums,  will  make  a  flne  display  during  the  dull 
months.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  now  require  to  be  potted  off 
singly  in  8-inch  pots.  Turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil  or 
well-decayed  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand  form  a  suitable  com- 
post. The  plants  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  moist  and  cool 
out  safe  from  frost.  The  earliest  Cinerarias  will  oe  advanced  for 
flowering.  They  should  have  plenty  of  light  andair,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  about  50^  by  artificial  means  to  insure  their  flowerine 
satisfactorily.  The  second  batch  of  Cinerarias  should  be  moved 
into  the  flowering  pots,  and  be  kept  near  the  glass,  cool  and  moist 
but  safe  from  frost. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Pot-up  selected  crowns  for  forcing.  Some 
prefer  imported  crowns,  but  we  prefer  to  lift  those  that  have  been 
two  years  planted  in  good  rich  soil  in  a  sheltered  situation — an 
east  border.  We  take  all  those  with  plump  rounded  crowns,  the 
flowering  crowns ;  and  those  not  of  a  flowering  size  are  at  once 
replanted,  the  soil  being  well  enriched  before  doing  so.  The 
selected  crowns  are  then  potted  :  they  are  placed  about  an  inch 
apart  in  6  or  7-inch  pots,  or  pans  are  sometimes  used,  and  after 
potting  are  placed  in  cold  frames  and  covered  with  cocoa  refuse, 
the  lights  being  used  only  to  ward  off  heavy  rains  and  snow. 
From  this  they  are  introduced  in  batches  as  required  to  the  forcing 
house,  plunging  the  pots  or  pans  in  a  bottom  heat  of  90^,  and 
covered  2  inches  deep  with  cocoa  refuse.  This  causes  them  to 
throw  up  the  flower  spikes  along  with  leaves,  and  when  they  aje 
a  few  inches  high  they  may  to  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
bottom  heat.  Clumps  force  well  Uter  on,  and  are  the  beet  for 
starting  without  bottom  heat ;  but  up  to  J  anuar^  bottom  heat  is 
necessary,  and  with  that  crowns  or  clumps  are  alike  eligible. 

FLOWSR  GARDBN. 

Calceolaria  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  frames  at  the  back  of 
a  low  wall  or  fence  with  the  lights  facing  north.  From  4  to 
6  inches  of  turfy  loam  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  or  well-decayed 
manure  should  be  placed  in  the  frames,  with  a  surfacing  of  sand 
an  inch  thick.    The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  base  of 

I  them  trans- 
^ves  from  it, 
same  distance 

between  the  cuttings.  They  should  be  inserted  quite  up  to  the 
leaves  and  a  eood  watering  g^ven.  The  lights  need  only  be  put 
on  by  day  if  the  air  be  dry  and  the  cutting  flag,  removmg  them 
at  night  when  the  weather  is  mild.  If  Viola  cuttings  have  not 
been  put  in  they  may  be  inserted  in  frames  like  Calceolarias.  A 
frame   will  hold  a  great  many,  they  not  being  so  liable  to  be 
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lifted  by  frost  or  dragged  out  of  the  ground  bj  worms  as  those 
in  the  open  ground. 

TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Paul  &  Son^Waltham  CrosSj  Herts. — Catalogue  ofRottt^ 
Fruitj  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Osbom  dc  Sons,  Fulham. — Catalogut  of  Fruit  Treet  and  Grape 
Vines. 

Hooper  A  Co.,  Covent  Garden. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 

S.  Dixon  d  Co.,  84,  Moorgate  Street,  London. — Catalogut  of 
Dutch  Bulbs, 

George  Templeton,  Prestwick,  Ayrshire. — Descriptive  Catalogue 
4)f  Selected  Roses. 

William  Thomson  k  Co.,  16,  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh. — Cata- 
logue  of  Flouter  Roots. 

John  Moore,  Goodhope  Nurseries,  Warwick. — Catalogue  of  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees f  Shrubs,  aiui  Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

Harrison  A  Sons,  Leicester. — Catalogue  ^  Dutch  and  other  Flower- 
ingBulbs. 

William  Potten,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehnrst,  Kent. — Catalogtte  of 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  ConifercB,  <^, 

James  Dickson  dc  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. — Catalogue 
of  Select  Roses, 

Andr6  ^^oroj,  k  Angers  (Maine  et  Loire),  France. — Supplementary 
Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaroidablj.  We  requeet 
that  no  one  will  write  priTatel;^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  .up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  neyer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Oeraniuxs  (J.  E.  HaU).-^We  know  of  no  Yolome  that  details  who  raised 
each  variety  or  who  flnt  made  it  public. 

Ferns  (,H.  R  ).— The  fronds  we  have  received  are  very  handsome,  being 
graceful  in  form  with  dark  green  plnnn  crimped  and  serrated;  they  are 
remarkable  also  for  their  very  fine  8ori«  which  give  to  the  fronds  a  some- 
what bold  appearance.  It  appears  to  be  a  true  cross  between  Adiantum 
tenemm  and  A.  ooncinnnm,  and  is  highly  worthy  of  preservation. 

Espalier  Trees  {H.  E.  ira/(«).— Apples  and  Pears  need  not  be  kept 
separate  on  espaliers.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  in  their  cultivation 
and  management,  and  if  you  wish  to  plant  them  alternately  there  is  no 
reason  why  yon  should  not  do  so. 

Ferns  Diseased  (/mmAm). — The  stems  of  your  Ferns  are  much  infested 
with  large  brown  scale.  Wash  them  off  with  a  sponge  and  soapy  water. 
The  pinnsB  are  eaten  by  a  snail,  which  may  be  found  t^  searching  at  night 
by  the  aid  of  a  candle. 

Henbane  (£^).— Write  to  some  of  the  seedsman  who  advertise  in  our 
columns. 

YARiotrs  (JC  M.  F.y.—The  term  "vegetables"  In  horticultural  works 
usually  is  confined  to  kitchen  garden  produce.  Melons  and  Tomatoes  are 
fruits.  Ash  Si4>ling8  may  appear  iibere  Seech  underwood  has  been  cleared 
away,  but  certainly  the  saplings  are  not  produced  from  the  Beech.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  Fig  tree  is  stated  in  our  "  Garden  ManuaL"  The  history  of  the 
t  ree  is  In  Phillips's  **  Ck)mpanlon  to  the  Orchard." 

VIOLETS  DISEASED  {O.  F.^.—We  cannot  make  out  what  is  the  matter 
with  your  Violets.  We  have  shown  the  leaves  to  several  gardeners  and  they 
have  never  seen  snch  a  thing  before.  Please  to  let  us  know  what  the  effect 
of  the  disease  (if  it  is  one)  is,  and  whether  any  injury  arises  from  it. 

FUCHSIA  (B.  /.).— We  do  not  reoognise  the  variety.  Hooked  sepals  such 
as  thoee  yon  have  sent  an  not  ueuaL 

Tebbs'  Uniyersal  Btote  iff,  B.,  and  Other*),— Yon  will  find  Mr. 
Tebbe'  address  in  our  advertising  columns.  By  applying  to  him  you  will 
•btain  the  in£ormati<ni  yon  reqniie. 

Tdlip  Gultorb  (itr.  C.).— The  bulbs  may  either  be  potted,  placing  three 
or  four  in  a  S-inch  pot,  and  burying  the  pots  in  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre 
nntU  growth  oommenoes,  then  placing  them  in  a  light  house  or  fiame ;  or 
tbey  may  be  planted  in  deep,  weU-pvdverised  soil  in  the  open  garden,  em- 
bedding them  in  silver  sand.  We  do  not  know  the  variety  you  name,  but 
Oloria  Soils  is  crimson  and  yellow,  and  has  larger  bulbs  than  those  yon 
describe. 

Onions  iff.  W.,  Came^ford).— The  triple  Onion  sent  appears  to  be  the 
Welsh  Onion,  which  is  not  suitable  for  producing  a  crop  of  bulbs.  Obti^ 
seed  from  a  reliable  source  of  such  sorts  as  the  White  Spanish  and  James* 
Keeping,  and  with  good  cultivation  you  will  have  a  supply  of  Onions  over  a 
lengthened  period. 

Pruning  Clivbtko  Robes  (John  Wood).— it  is  good  practice  to  retain 
some  young  growth  near  the  base  of  the  trees,  which  is  liable  to  become 
bare  and  un^htly.  Old  branches  should  be  cut  off  when  they  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  become  barren,  but  not  othervrise.  Any  wild  or  crowded  growth 
may  be  pruned  now  or  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

RAISINQ  Qrapb  vines  FROM  Etes  {Journal  Reader),— We  prefer  a 
4-inch  pot  filled  with  equal  parts  of  broken  turves  and  leaf  soil  for  each  eye 
to  root  in,  taking  care  to  bury  it  in  a  little  silver  sand  an  inch  below 
iiie  surface.  Place  the  pota  in  a  temperatoxe  of  ^  the  first  week  in 
January,  raising  to  Si^  in  a  fortnight,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  plunge 
them  in  a  hotbed  with  a  bottom  heat  ot  90^,  aq ^  ^  |ieat  of  about  eo**.  When 


the  shoots  are  a  few  inches  high  and  have  four  or  five  leaves  lift  the  pots 
slightly,  and  when  the  shoots  are  pushing  upwards  freely  and  the  roots  reach 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  shift  into  pots  of  about  double  the  size  and  place  them 
in  a  genial  temperature.    You  may  plant  them  in  April  or  May. 

Tuberoub-rooted  Begonias  {M.  D.).—ljet  your  seedlings  remain  im- 
disturbed  in  the  seed  pans  till  March,  keeping  the  soil  somewhat  dry  bat  not 
dust-dry  through  the  winter.  In  March  shake  them  out  of  the  soil  and  pot 
them  singly  in  pots  an  inch  or  two  more  in  diameter  than  the  bulbs,  in  rich 
and  very  sandy  soil,  repotting  as  the  plants  make  progress,  which  you  may 
accelerate  by  keeping  them  in  a  lively  temperature  for  a  time,  such  as  a 
vinery  or  stove  affords.  A  high  temperature  is  not,  however,  really  neces- 
sary, and  when  established  these  answer  perfectly  well  in  a  greenhouse. 

Horse  Chestnuts.—**  Lilian  "  asks  who  buys  them. 

Gloxinias  (Sandgate).—  B\x  good  varieties  are  the  following  :— Erect 
./fow«r«;— Candour,  pure  white  and  rose ;  Skeltoni,  crimson,  primrose,  and 
lilac ;  and  Pegase,  white  and  scarlet.  Drooping /lotteri :  QciStbe,  white  and 
ro^  vermilion ;  Rose  d' Amour,  white  and  crimson  lake ;  and  Crtoie  et 
Violet,  purple  and  violet.  If  you  purchase  the  corms  now  you  might  lose 
some  of  them  during  the  winter.  A  safer  plan  would  be  to  obtain  them 
when  you  have  heat  in  which  to  start  them  into  growth  immediately  on 
arrival  in  the  spring,  any  time  from  February  until  April.  We  do  not  re- 
commend dealers. 

Insect's  Eggs  {L.  J.  j:.).— The  specimens  sent  are  not  eggs,  but  more  or 
lees  matured  individuals  of  one  of  the  beetle  mites,  Damanis  geniculatus  of 
modem  authors.  It  may  be  dealt  with  successfully  by  several  of  the  methods 
used  for  destroying  insects  under  bark,  but  according  to  M.  Boisduval 
they  do  litUe  injury,  but  rather  confer  benefit  by  devouring  eggs  or  young 
larvse  of  Acari  and  Thrips. 

WHITE  Grape  spotted  (Reader).— The  minute  specks  upon  your  whlta 
Grapes  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  We  have  seen  the  spot  occur  on  Grapes 
in  the  hands  of  skilful  and  successful  Grape-growers.  No  doubt  the  effect 
is  attributable  to  atmospheric  causes,  just  as  the  worst  form  of  rust  is 
clearly  tnM^eable  to  cold  draughts  playing  upon  the  tender  cuticle  of  the 
herry  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth. 

Hoses  with  Green  byes  (/d«m).— Green-eyed  flowers  are  the  result 
of  an  ungenial  season.  Cold,  cutting,  north-east  winds  when  the  shoots  Me 
tender  in  spring  cause  green  eyes  to  appear,  and  we  have  seen  large  plants 
trained  to  walls  so  badly  affected  as  not  to  have  one  good  flower  out  of  some 
hundreds.  During  last  spring  a  Marshal  Kiel  afforded  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  tbis,  all  the  flowers  exposed  to  the  east  having  green  eyes,  while 
those  upon  some  branches  trained  along  a  south  wall  were  quite  free  from 
this  disfigurement. 

THE  Cardiff  Castle  Vinetard  (/.  /.)— The  French  Vines  at  Cardiff 
Castle  are  proving  quite  a  success.  The  Vines  have  grown  veiy  fregy  m 
this  and  former  years,  and  they  are  now  thoroughly  established.  Their 
fruiting  qualities  are  improving  annually.  This  year  the  bunches  u^Jf^Vf^ 
and  moi«  numerous  than  ever.  The  wine,  too,  which  was  made  f>^J^ 
first  crop  is  now,  as  it  gains  age,  of  very  fair  quality.  Your  Vines  ^"^  bear 
a  moderate  crop  in  1879.  The  varieties  chiefly  grown  at  Oardifl— MeUer 
Blanc  and  Gromicr  Noir— are  better  for  growing  out  of  doors  than  any  ol 
our  house  Grapes.  Koyal  Muscadine  cannot  be  depended  on  to  come  to 
perfection  every  season  even  against  a  vvtdl,  and  Black  Hamburgh  cannot  be 
classed  with  outdoor  Grapes. 

Fruit  Trees  for  East  Aspect  (/Awi).— Victoria  Plum,  Marie  Louise » 
and  Soldat  Laboreur  Pear  will  succeed  well  in  a  portiaUy  shaded  east  aspect. 

Cutting  Arbor-Vitjss  (/d<m).— April  would  be  a  good  time  to  cut 
your  "  hedge  into  shape,"  giving  it  a  second  trimming  early  in  September. 

Fruit  Culture  in  a  Windy  Situation  (/«.  CRa/muin).— B^aliers 
axe  preferable  to  cordons  from  the  greater  quantity  of  fruit  they  produce, 
and  the  best  position  for  the  rows  is  from  north  to  south,  so  as  to  ensure  as 
complete  an  exposure  of  all  the  fruit  to  the  sun  as  possible.  The  rows  should 
be  6  feet  Impart,  and  the  trees  SO  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  by  which  arrange- 
ment your  plot  of  ground,  100  feet  by  70,  will  contain  thirtv  trees.  Train 
them  after  the  French  style  termed  Palmette  verrier,  which  conrists  ol 
training  each  branch  outwards  and  upwards,  so  that  the  ends  are  all  on  a 
common  level,  and  equal  distribution  of  vigour  is  secured.  If  you  have 
sufBcient  space  outside  to  plant  a  thick  belt  of  forest  trees  for  shelter  by  all 
means  do  so,  as  you  will  then  be  enabled  to  plant  pj-ramids  instead  ot 
espaUers,  and  thus  obtain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fruit.  The  teees  should 
be  10  ftot  apart,  which  would  give  you  exactly  double  the  number  oltrees 
that  you  could  grow  as  espaliers.  You  are  right  in  calling  Cox  s  Orange 
Pippin  one  of  our  best  dessert  Apples.  It  is  a  free  bearer,  and  the  tree  tomas 
both  excellent  espaUers  and  pyramids.  Of  oUier  dessert  kinds  tato  Adamar 
Pearmain,  which  has  had  a  heavy  crop  with  us  this  year,  Margll,  Keny 
Pippin,  with  Irish  Peach  for  a^ery  early  sort,  and  Scarlet  Nonpuell  for  a 
very  late  one.  Of  kitchen  Apples  Lord  Suflield,  Cellini,  Keswick  Oodlta, 
Warner's  King,  HanweU  Souring,  and  the  Gooseberry  Apple  are  aj*  «ooa, 
and  of  which  Keswick  Codlin  may  be  termed  our  beat  early  sort,  and  Goose- 
berry our  latest.  Of  Pears  take  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante  d  Automne, 
Doyenn*  du  Comics,  Winter  Nells,  Jewess,  and  Beurr*  Bance.  If  you  want 
Plums  Barly  Kivers  and  Denyer's  Victoria  are  two  of  the  best  for  ooonng* 
and  Green  and  Pmple  Gage  are  an  equaUy  excellent  pair  for  dessert. 

Flowering  Stove  Plants  iRupiee  /^iwm).— Polnsettia  pnlcheRima 
Asphelandra  RoezUi  aarantiaca,  Gesnems  cinnabarina,  rsfulgens,  and  exo- 
niensis,  Eplphyllums  in  variety,  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  and  Euphorbia 
jacquiniieflora  are  a  few  plants  affording  the  colours  you  require.  If  you 
obtain  Laslandra  macrantha  floribunda  you  will  find  it  flower  freely  in  a 
small  state.  The  plant  you  have  Is  a  shy  bloomer,  and  the  temperature  ot 
your  house  is  also  10*  too  high  for  it.  All  the  plants  named  can  be  grown 
and  flowered  in  a  dwarf  state.  Aloe  frutescens  flowers  in  a  greenhouse  after 
the  plant  has  been  well  grown  and  afterwards  kept  dry  at  the  roots  for  a 
mouth  or  two. 

Management  of  Bulbs  (JF.  i''.).— If  the  soil  is  moist  when  the  bnlbs 
are  potted,  and  the  pots  are  covered  at  once  3  or  4  Inches  deep  with  mout 
ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  no  water  is  necessary  until  the  pots  are  removed; 
but  if  the  soil  is  at  all  d^  give  one  thorough  watering  so  as  to  moisten  eyoy 
particle  of  it  before  burying  the  pots.  The  other  planU  you  name  are  best 
wintered  in  a  light  cold  frame,  removing  the  lights  during  fine  weather,  and 
admitting  air  freely  except  during  severe  frost.  The  dork  outhouse  would 
ruin  such  plants,  and  they  would  not  keep  well  in  the  conservatory. 

CUCUMBERS  UNDER  GLASS  (IT.  H.  (7.,  Oldham).—0\a  "Garden  Manual" 
contains  full  directions,  U,  9d.  post  free. 
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YtNTO  nr  GRSBKH0U8S  (/.  C.  If.).— We  think  yoa  may  Bticc«ed  In  ripen- 
ing BUicIc  Hambttrgh  Grapes  in  your  greenhoose,  bat  we  doubt  if  you  -will 
saooeed  equally  well  with  Feaebes  on  the  back  walL  You  might  try,  how« 
ever,  a  tree  of  Royal  Oeorge.  A  minimum  temperature  In  winter  of  Si"  to 
4(F  will  be  ample  lor  proeorving  GeraiUumB  and  Blmilar  plants,  and  move  heat 
would  be  Injurious  to  the  Vines  and  Feaoh  trees. 

00AB8V  Wbeds  (R.  WtttherO.—Yoa  will  have  great  diflilculty  in  eradicat' 
Ing  the  weeds.  The  only  remedies  are  draining  the  soil  and  cutting  down 
the  weeds  as  soon  as  they  appear . 

Cherries  (UanberU).—!!  you  will  inform  us  in  what  form  you  purpose 
growing  the  Cherry  trees,  and  for  what  purpose  the  fruit  is  required,  whether 
for  dessert  or  kitchen  use  or  both,  we  will  endearour  to  aid  you.  Yon  ask 
for  three  of  the  best  Morellos.  There  is  only  one  Morello,  or  two  if  we  in- 
clude Belle  Magnifique,  whioh  is  also  known  as  Morello  de  Charmeox. 

Moss  ON  TOMBSTONES  (/.  iST.).— Mr.  West,  Northlands,  SaUsbory,  states 
that  ammoniacal  liquor  or  gee  water  will  kill  all  moss  or  any  vegetation  on 
tombstones.  The  liquor  is  readily  obtainable  at  gasworks  at  a  trifling  cost. 
After  the  ammonia  has  been  applied,  and  the  stone  has  become  quite  dry, 
scrub  it  with  a  rough  broom  to  dislodge  the  moss.  Mr.  West  also  finds  the 
gas  water  an  excellent  application  for  klUing  weeds  and  moes  on  gravel 
walks,  and  for  imparting  to  the  grravel  a  new  and  fresh  appearance. 

FORCING  Vines  in  Pots  (L.  E.  (7.).— Though  the  Black  Muscat  forces 
well,  also  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  early  in  January  is  quite  soon  enough  to 
commence  forcing  those  kinds,  as  tbey  do  not  set  well  in  the  dull  winter 
months,  nor  ripen  perfectly  without  considerable  sun  heat.  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  the  two  best  Ompes  in  existence,  and 
succeed  admirably  in  the  same  house,  they  forming  a  good  succession.  If 
you  start  forcing  early  in  November  we  advise  Black  Hamburgh,  GKolden 
Hamburgh,  Foster's  8eedling,  and  White  Frontignan ;  say  twelve  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  two  each  of  (}oklen  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling,  and 
four  of  White  Frontignan,  which  last  is  rich  in  Muscat  flavour. 

CONSERYATORT  ARRANGEMENT  {iirt.  ffirtiy—The  borders  at  tlie  sides 
are  much  too  narrow  for  the  growth  of  plants,  though  they  will  answer  very 
well  for  climbers,  and  you  might  have  a  slielf  the  width  of  the  border  aU 
round  the  house  except  the  doorwayi  which  would  be  available  for  flowering 
plants  in  pots.  The  space  at  the  ends  of  the  centre  bed  with  fountain  in 
the  centre  may  be  planted  with  Camellias  in  a  parepared  border ;  but  in  so 
naiTow  a  house  we  should  not  have  any  plants  planted  out  exc^  the 
climbers,  but  would  have  the  flowering  and  other  decorative  i^ants  in  pots 
or  tubs  as  may  be  required.  In  the  case  of  borders  for  planting  out,  they 
require  to  be  wide  to  accommodate  such  plants  as  Prarwnaa,  Tree  Ferns, 
&c.,  which  have  a  considerable  spread  of  heeA ;  therefore  we  should  keep  to 
the  pot  system,  which  will  admit  of  your  having  greater  variety  and  sucoea- 
sion  of  flowering  plants,  some  of  the  plants  being  grown  in  other  structures 
and  removed  to  the  conservatory  when  in  flower. 

ERRATA.~Messrs.Veitch*s  newCattleyadescribed-on  page  394  as  Masters! 
ana,  should   have  bem    **  Mastersonianai"  and   the    white    Anthurium 
"  A.  SehertBeriannm  album." 

NAMES  OP  FRmT8(A>«erA).— Lewis's  Incomparable.  (L.  R.  L.).—l,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey ;  2,  Paradise  d'Automne ;  8,  Barcmne  de  Mello.  (A .  Powell). 
—1,  Hawtbomden  ;  2,  Nonesuch ;  8,  Cellini.  (A).— 1,  Golden  Winter  Pear- 
main  ;  3,  not  known ;  8,  Golden  Beinette ;  4,  Winter  Peach.  {E.  H.  A.).— 
1,  Doyenne  Boussoch  ;  3,  not  known ;  8,  Reinette  de  Canada ;  4,  Tower  of 
GHamis ;  B,  Nouveaa  Poiteau  ;  6,  Beurr6  Diel.  (F.  J.).— 1,  Nelson  Codlin ; 
8,  GeUini ;  3,  Pott's  SoedUng ;  4,  Gloria  Mundi.  Pears— 1,  Beorr^  Diel ; 
3,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  (James  Wood).— I,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  3,  London 
Pippin;  8,  Peurson's  Plate.  There  were  no  numbers  on  the  others.  The 
Peach  is  undoubtedly  Salwey.  (/J.  Troop).— I,  Marie  Louise;  2,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey.  (/.  IgguUten).—!,  Reinette  de  Canada ;  3,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling;  3,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  4,  Hollandbnry.  The  small  Pear  is 
Orange Tnlipto.  {H.  Oadd).—\,  Beauty  of  Kent;  2,  Hall  Door;  8,  Tower 
of  Glamis ;  4,  Formosa  Pippin ;  S,  Alfriston  ;  6,  M^re  de  Manage.  {E.  C). 
—The  Pear  may  be  Z^phirin  Gr^goire,  but  the  specimens  are  too  imperfect 
for  us  to  determine  with  certainty.  (C.  /.  If.,  Kakooi).—Bemrr6  Capianmoat. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  Pears  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit  a  second  time  the  same 
seaion.  (R.  FF.).— 1,  Blenheim;  6,  Golden  Pippin;  7,  London  Pippin;  9, 
Boyal  Russet ;  10,  Hawtbomden ;  IS,  Sturmer  Pippin. 

Names  op  Plants  (T.  0.  (7.).— We  think  it  is  Santolina  fncana,  but 
the  spray  was  crushed  in  transit.  (i4f?ia/<'i«/-).— Colchicum  autumnalc  flore- 
pleno.  The  Roses  will  stand  in  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame.  (Kappa). 
Tuasilago  japonica  fol.  variegata,  (F.  A.  Fa wkes).— Caper  Spurge  (Euphor- 
bia Lathyris).  (Voun^  Gardener).—!,  Aster  sp. ;  3,  A.  Tradescanti  (?) ;  8, 
Bedum  Sieboldii.  We  do  not  name  florists'  flowera.  (Bathgaientis). —Yoxx 
should  send  Perns  in  fruit.  7  is  Cystopteris  fragilis.  (Sev  Subscriber).— 
I,  Limnanthes  Donglasii ;  2,  Aster  Amellus  ;  3  and  4,  A.  Novee-angllte ; 
5,  Ck>ronilla  Emerus  ;  6,  Hypericum  gmndifolium  ?  (/totnaZAo).— Madeirim 
Fern  is  Asplenium  umbrosum.  The  orUy  general  synopsis  of  Ferns  is  Hooker 
and  Baker's,  now  in  its  second  edition,  published  by  Hardwicke.  (E.  II.).— 
S.Pteris  quadriaurita  var.  argynea;  3,  P.  cietica  albo-lineata  ;  4,  Lomaria 
dkcolor ;  5,  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  (M.  J.  Carpenter).— Vel\fXi&-  rotundi- 
folia ;  Aspidiimi  (Cyrtomium)  falcatum.  (//.  IF.).— Tlie  Fern  is  rolypodlum 
cambricum  ;  the  Begonia,  Evansiana.  We  cannot  with  certainty  name  the 
FuchsU,  there  are  so  many  so  nearly  alike.  It  resembles  Avalanche.  (W.  IF.). 
—Pyrctbrum  uliginosum.  (F,  C.).— Cotoneaster  micropb\Ua.  Sow  the 
berries  in  pans,  or  graft  it  on  the  White  Thorn. 
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HORNED  EWES  AND  LAMBS. 
{Continued from  page  SOS.) 
As  we  hare  before  stated,  there  ia  less  rii^k  and  loss  at  lambing 
time  with  this  stock  of  either  ewes  or  lambs  in  consequence  of 
the  lambs  falling  in  October  and  November  when  the  weather  is 
oomparatirely  mild.  When  lambing  takes  place  in  December 
and  January  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  lambing  yard  and 


shed,  whereas  in  the  former  case  a  fold  at  night  upon  some  dry 
and  sheltered  pasture  is  all  that  is  requisite.  Without  the  home 
fold  the  shepherd  would  find  it  impossible  to  give  that  attention 
at  night  if  the  ewes  were  allowed  to  roam  at  large  in  the  pastures^ 
as  we  find  that  ewes  when  about  to  lamb  usually  draw  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  in  case  of  a  dark  night  the  shepherd 
would  find  it  difficult  to  attend  them  individually  when  allowed 
to  lie  over  a  whole  field.  In  the  fold  the  shepherd,  even  in  the 
darkest  night,  when  provided  with  a  lantern  will  be  able  to 
notice  those  requiring  his  assistance,  and  the  jonng  lambs  when 
they  fall  cannot  stray  away  from  the  mother  and  be  lost.  Small 
pens  with  a  little  straw  at  bottom  are  made,  a  hurdle  square 
to  place  the  ewes  and  their  lambs  in,  and  this  is  especially  neces- 
sary  with  twins,  and  when  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  ewes  may 
lamb  during  one  night.  As  fast  as  the  lambs  become  strong 
enough  the  ram  lambs  should  be  castrated  when  they  are  about 
three  weeks  old,  and  twin  or  weakly  lambs  at  about  a  montli 
old. 

When  the  lambs  are  old  enough  to  conmienoe  feeding  It  is 
requisite,  not  only  for  their  own  sake  but  also  for  the  advantage 
of  the  ewes,  that  their  food  should  be  of  the  best,  so  that  the 
ewes  should  be  relieved  to  some  extent  of  the  heavy  call  made 
upon  them,  and  that  they  may  begin  to  lay  (m  flesh  at  the  earliest 
period,  with  the  view  of  their  being  made  fit  fot  the  butcher  at 
the  time  when  the  lambs  go  to  market.  In  order  to  effect  this 
desirable  object  the  ewes  must  also  be  fed  in  the  beet  possible 
manner ;  and  when  the  change  is  to  be  made  from  pasture  to  root* 
feeding  on  the  arable  land  it  is  best  to  have  troughs  in  the 
pasture,  so  that  the  ewes  may  receive  a  small  quantity  of  cut 
roots  and  such  food  as  they  will  be  required  to  eat  when  they  go 
on  the  arable  land.  They  will  then  beoome  soaewhat  accus- 
tomed to  root-feeding,  otherwise  the  sudden  change  from  grass 
to  root-feeding  interferes  with  the  condition  of  the  ewes,  and 
often  diminishes  the  milk,  which  checks  the  lambs.  Before  com- 
mencing root-feeding  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  portion  of 
roots,  whether  of  turnips,  Swedes,  or  carrots,  palled  and  prepared 
for  the  cutter  about  a  fortnight  before  they  are  required  for 
use.  In  trough-feeding  this  will  give  time  for  the  work  of  pre* 
paring  to  be  kept  well  in  advance  of  the  sheep,  because  froet, 
wet  weather,  or  snow  often  prevents  the  parties  engaged  in 
continuing  the  work,  and  .thus  stops  the  system  of  feeding^ 
which  when  once  began  cannot  be  discontinued  withont  serious 
loss  to  both  ewes  and  lambs.  We  recommend  that  the  lambs 
should  receive  cut  roots  as  well  as  the  ewes.  It  is,  however, 
a  practice  with  some  farmers  to  allow  the  lambs  to  run  over 
the  turnip  greens  in  advance  of  the  ewes  ;  but  we  object  to  this 
system,  and  prefer  a  fold  in  advance  of  the  ewes.  To  feed  them 
without  anything  but  trough  food  the  lambs  will  not  only  by 
this  plan  of  feeding  be  more  healthy  and  avoid  the  soour  often 
produced  by  frosted  turnip  greens,  but  they  wiU  prove  of  better 
quality  when  fit  for  sale. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  describe  the  methoci  of  feeding  the 
lambs,  it  having  been  fully  explained  in  all  its  details  in  an  article 
in  this  Journal  upon  the  management  of  forward  down  lambs  in 
vol.  xxxiv.,  page  167.  We  prefer  in  the  interest  of  the  home  farm 
to  state  our  plan  of  holding  over  or  the  purchase  of  homed 
ewes  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  preference  to  purchasing  the 
ewes  in  lamb  in  the  autumn,  and  carried  out  by  us  for  a  long^ 
series  of  years,  which  we  can  with  confidence  recommend,  p«r» 
ticularly  where  only  a  few  ewes  of  this  breed  are  kept  as  orna- 
mental objects  on  the  park  and  pasture  lands.  If  we  have  a 
flock  of  considerable  extent  of  ewes  purchased  in  the  autnnm  a 
portion  of  these  will  usually  drop  their  lambs  too  late  to  feed 
the  ewes  fat  whilst  suckling  their  lambs.  We  therefore  put  all 
the  ewes  which  lamb  after  the  20th  of  November  upon  moderate 
keep,  say  hay  and  roots  without  cake,  but  let  the  lambs  run  in 
advance  and  be  fed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  These  ewes  in 
the  spring  will  consequently  be  found  in  only  good  useful  stock 
condition,  and  after  their  lambs  are  sold  they  are  treated  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer  months  as  stock  animals.    If  we  require  to 
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increase  their  nnmbers  we  pnrcbaae  poor  ewes  and  add  to  them 
generally  at  Guildford  or  CherUej  fairs  in  Surrey,  and  as  a 
profitable  farming  matter  it  is  found  best  to  keep  a  stock  flock 
m  summer  and  a  fatting  flock  in  the  winter.  The  plan  we  are 
describing  is  admirebly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  because  the 
ewes  onlj  receire  short  keep,  and  are  dose  folded  at  night,  except 
in  extremely  hot  weather,  wnen  they  are  folded  at  daytime  from 
•  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  other- 
wise  the  ewes  to  aroid  the  teasing  of  fliee,  from  which  the  ewes 
suffer  Tcry  much,  will  run  into  hedges  and  ditches  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  there  leave  their  manure.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  stock  will  not  fatten  readily  in  the  summer, 
but  when  they  are  kept  in  nnmben  on  bare  keep  they  increase  in 
ralne  as  they  approach  the  time  of  lambing,  and  if  carefully 
managed  are  far  more  yaluable  than  any  which  can  be  purchased 
at  the  autumn  lain.  This  is  not  only  because  they  become 
acclimatised  to  Uie  district  in  which  they  are  summered,  but 
because  we  have  the  opportunity  of  choosing  the  rams,  upon 
which. the  value  and  qnabty  of  the  lambs  greatly  depend :  at  the 
fuune  time  we  can  choose  onr  own  season  at  which  the  lambs  shall 
fall,  and  put  on  to  fattening  food  at  once  any  ewes  which  do  not 
|xroye  in  lamb  after  a  certain  date. 

Our  practice  is  to  run  the  tups  with  the  ewes  the  first  week  in 
Kay,  one  tup  being  sufficient  for  fifty  ewes.  Well-bred  Hamp- 
shire downs  urith  oiofle  short  wool  should  be  selected,  in  order 
that  the  lambs,  more  especially  in  ihe  case  of  twins,  which  require 
to  be  longer  kept,  may  show  a  close  firm  coat.  It  is  a  generally 
accepted  nust  that  loose  hollow  wool  injures  the  sale  of  tat  lamM 
in  the  live  market.  The  lambs  also  begotten  by  a  Hampshire 
Down  ram  possess  a  much  larger  proportion  of  lean  meat,  and  will 
make  greater  weight  at  a  given  age  than  those  reared  from  the 
Southdown  cross.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  frequently  seen  suck- 
ing lambs  at  Easter,  being  at  that  time  abont  twenty-two  or  three 
weeks  old^  the  twins  weighing  20  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  the  smgles 
up  to  28  u»B.  per  quarter,  the  ewes  being  at  the  same  time  sold  to 
the  butcher  at  hisayy  weights.  The  rams  before  being  turned 
with  the  ewes  should  be  shorn  and  kept  in  a  dry  open  shed  about 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  beforehand.  If  placed  with  the  ewes 
for  service  in  their  wool  they  are  laiy  and  inactive.  The  plan  of 
feeding  the  ewes  must  also  be  considered,  for  it  is  of  consequence 
that  their  food  at  this  particular  juncture  should  be  generous. 
We  have  found  nothing  better  than  a  fold  of  trifolium  cut  up 
and  put  in  racks,  and  also  cut  mangolds  or  Swedes  in  the  troughs, 
with  a  run  in  a  dry  sheltered  pasture  for  a  few  hours  at  daytime. 
JLf,  however,  circumstances  should  arise,  such  as  cold  wet  weather, 
to  delay  the  season  of  the  ewes,  they  may  be  advanced  by  giving 
them  half  a  pound  of  cracked  beans  each  per  day. 

After  the  ewes  are  ascertained  to  be  in  lamb  the  rams  should 
be  removed,  and  from  this  time  the  ewes  should  be  kept  in  store 
condition^  receiving  only  bare  keeping  with  a  constant  change, 
but  especially  should  they  lie  upon  the  cultivated  land  at  night 
time.  They  may  then  be  pastured  upon  meadows  at  daytime, 
which  otherwise  may  induce  the  rot— that  is,  the  fluke  worm 
in  the  liver.  In  some  wet  seasons  the  entosoa,  or  germ  of  the 
fluke  found  in  the  |paas,  ma^  be  taken  into  the  system  bv  the 
animals  whilst  grazm^,  and  if  they  had  no  change  of  food  and 
dr^  lying  at  night  their  liven  wonld  become  diseased  with  fatal 
effects  to  the  ewes.  Our  own  experience  proves  this  to  us  con- 
•clusively,  for  during  more  than  twenty  years  of  feeding  unsafe 
meadow  land  we  never  had  a  case  of  rottenness.  We  can  only 
attribute  our  success  to  the  change  of  food  and  the  nijght  layer  on 
the  arable  land  Mdth  rock  salt  always  at  hand,  this  being  the 
.great  antidote.  Under  these  circumstances,  although  the  entosoa 
may  enter  the  system,  yet  it  fails  in  producing  the  dreaded  fluke 
in  consequence  of  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  food,  Ac,  not 
being  congenial  to  the  habits  and  requirements  of  this  parasite. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Borae  Labour  has  now  ceased  connected  with  tillage  work  for 
all  future  crops,  and  will  not  be  resumed  until  the  fafiow  plough- 
ing takes  place,  after  the  sowing  of  wheat  is  completed.  The 
horses  are,  however,  now  fully  engaged  in  drawing  and  laying 
out  dung  upon  the  clover  leas,  and  also  in  ploughing  and  pressing 
for  wheat.  When  there  is  much  work  in  arrear,  however,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  hire  the  combined  steam  plough  and  preaser. 
This  turns  and  presses  five  furrows  simultaneously,  and  soon 
alters  the  state  of  matters,  and  we  have  just  seen  this  work  going 
on  with  capital  effect.  There  is  work  dene  in  one  day  which 
would  require  eight  horses,  or  ten  horses,  or  more  upon  some  soils. 
The  advantage  to  be  derived  is  not  so  mnch  a  Question  of  cost 
as  of  the  time  saved  and  the  forwarding  of  work  previously  in 
arrear. 

Some  horses  will  be  engaged  in  lifting  potatoes  and  preparing 
the  land  afterwards  for  either  wheat  or  barley,  for  upon  good 
loamy  land  wheat  always  succeeds  well,  and  upon  sandy  or  Bght 
soils  barley  does  well.  If  the  land  is  laid  up  for  the  winter  after 
each  of  these  com  crops  the  brood  clover  is  more  sure  to  take 
well,  and  better  than  after  any  other  pi^p^iation.  At  the  present 
time  the  odd  hones  will  be  engaged  in  c^ftiog  ^he  mangold  crop 
to  heap,  and  also  carrots  or  Swedes  as  jjw-.  be  required.    In  con- 


nection with  this  subject  we  have  come  across  a  memorandum 
wherein  we  find  that  in  the  year  1862  we  were  at  this  period 
pulling  and  clearing  off  a  turnip  crop  from  the  potato  land 
^fore  digging  the  potatoes),  which  was  carted  away  and  stacked 
in  fields  ready  to  be  used  for  feeding  ewes  and  lambs  upon  the 
wheat  stubbles.  The  greens  were  used  daily  for  cattle,  and  for 
several  weeks  proved  very  useful  food  for  store  cattle,  pigs,  Ac. 
Our  plan  of  storing  the  turnips  is  different  from  that  of  mangold, 
because  we  only  place  them  between  hurdles  and  thateh  the  top 
with  straw  to  keep  them  dr^  ;  and  as  they  are  not  required  to  be 
kept  any  great  length  of  time  they  come  out  well  for  use,  espe- 
cially when  the  gi-eens  are  not  cut  off  too  close  to  the  bulbs. 

Band  Lahour  will  still  be  various,  tor  if  threshing  of  com  is 
going  on  this  will  employ  some  hands.  Also  spreading  dung  will 
be  continued  until  finished.  Hedge-trimming  wiU  have  been 
finished  ;  if  not,  it  should  be  completed  immediately.  The  clean- 
ing-out of  ditehes  and  watercourses  should  be  done  before  the 
heaviest  rains  set  in,  so  that  there  may  be  no  impediment  should 
the  rainfall  approach  to  flooding.  This  will  also  be  necessary 
upon  the  home  farm  where  draining  has  been  done,  so  as  to  g^ve 
and  keep  a  proper  outfall  to  the  water  into  the  watercourses  or 
brooks  as  the  case  may  be.  We  have  meadow  lands  which  have 
been  drained  with  outfalls  mto  the  brook,  and  we  find  that  in 
peaty  soils  there  are  red  ferruginous  substances  which  are  apt  to 
accumulate  in  the  drains,  in  which  case  we  introduce  a  strong 
iron  probe  and  swab  for  clearing  away  these  obstructions,  which 
if  allowed  to  remain  soon  block  the  Utiles,  which  must  be  taken  up 
^nd  replaced.  We  use  the  probe  always  in  the  autumn,  and  it  is 
made  of  jointed  stout  iron  rods,  so  that  it  may  be  increased  to  a 
great  length  if  required.  All  cattle  intended  for  the  Christmas 
shambles  ought  now  to  be  in  the  boxes  or  stalls,  where  they  may 
be  provided  with  the  best  of  food.  Grass  is  still  good  for  daiiy 
cows  and  store  cattle  but  not  for  fatting  bullocks.  Shepheriu 
will  now  be  busy  with  not  only  the  fatting  sheep  eating-off  root 
crops,  but  also  in  attendance  upon  the  breeding  ewes  of  different 
sorts.  The  earliest  lambing  stock  will  now  be  dropping  their 
lambs  and  must  be  attended  to  accordingly.  The  later  lambing 
varieties  of  sheep  will  require  a  constant  change  of  food,  and  if 
possible  without  root-feeding.  Particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  ewes  that  are  lambing,  for  when  in  high  condition  they 
are  very  likely  to  suffer  from  inflammation  of  the  udder,  in  which 
case  the  old  plan  was  to  bleed  from  the  udder  vein,  but  we 
always  bleed  from  the  neck.  We  recollect  an  instance  when  we 
had  a  fresh  shepherd  upon  one  of  ouiw  farms,  that  we  had  three 
ewes  with  aeriously  inflamed  udders.  Our  new  shepherd  said  they 
were  sure  to  die,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  such  cases  cured. 
We,  however,  to  teach  him  his  work,  bled  the  ewes  &eelv  from 
the  neck  vein  with  a  small  lancet,  wnich  we  always  use  for  the 
purpose.  They  bled  until  thev  dropped  down  fainting.  This,  how- 
ever, completely  altered  the  deep  zed  colour  of  the  inflamed  udders 
to  the  healthy  colour.  We  then  applied  sugar-of-lead  ointment, 
which  answered  the  purpose  on  two  of  the  udders ;  the  third, 
however,  was  preceding  to  mortification  rapidly.  We  then 
applied  the  verdigris  ointment,  a  sure  remedy  and  preventive  of 
mortification.  All  three  of  the  ewes  lived,  and  two  regained  their 
milk,  but  one  lost  the  udder  entirely. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SCHEDULE. 

This  important  schedule,  which  has  become  quite  the  size  of  a 
pamphlet,  demands  special  notice.  The  additions  to  it  this  year 
seem  to  be  both  large  and  important.  In  some  cases  particular 
breeds  are  somewhat  over-favoured  in  the  great  subdivision  of 
their  classes ;  bnt  this,  we  understand,  is  owing  to  the  special 
private  generosity  of  their  admirers.  If  the  fanciers  of  all  breeds 
were  equally  liberal  and  enthusiastic  equal  justice  might  be  meted 
out  to  all. 

We  will  first  look  for  any  general  novel  features  of  the  schedule, 
and  then  come  to  particular  additions  to  it. 

In  rule  4  we  see  a  concession  to  the  demands  of  many  exhi- 
bitors, made,  we  ftuncy,  for  the  first  time  formally — ^viz.,  ^  Each 
entry  for  poultry  must  be  packed  in  a  separate  hamper,  except 
when  two  or  more  entries  are  made  in  the  same  class,  when  they 
may  be  sent  in  the  same  package,  provided  they  are  properly 
divided  and  separately  labelled."  This  we  know  by  experience  is 
a  great  convenience  as  well  as  economical. 

In  rule  5  we  learn  that  the  old  plan  is  reverted  to  of  birds 
being  delivered  at  the  Palace  on  a  Saturday — ^viz.,  November  9th. 
We  much  regret  this.  In  much  experience  as  exhibitors  at  the 
Crystel  Palace  we  have  suffered  twice  from  any  mistakes.  These 
were  both  serious,  and  both  occurred  from  Sunday  or  Monday 
penning  of  birds  which  had  arrived  on  Saturday.  We  venture  to 
impress  upon  those  who  superintend  the  pennmg  tiiat  advantage 
should  not  be  taken  of  ^e  intervening  Sunday  to  defer  the 
work  till  the  last  moment. 

Rule  6  is  chiefly  new  and  an  admirable  one,  we  will  therefore 
give  it  tfi  exUnto : — ^^  The  Judges  appointed  to  award  the  pqzes 
will  be  instructed  to  disqualify  and  mark  any  pen  which  they  may 
detect  to  have  been  tampered  or  improperly  dealt  with,  and  no 
appeal  from  their  decision  will  be  entertained  upon  any  ground 
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wliaterer.  Anj  exhibitor  detected  in  fraudalent  practices  shall 
forfeit  all  or  any  prizes  or  cups  that  mar  have  been  awarded  to 
him,  and  the  entry  fees  in  such  cases  will  not  be  returned.  The 
Judges  will  also  be  empowered  to  withhold  a  prize  or  prizes  when, 
in  their  opinion,  the  specimens  are  not  of  sufficient  merit.  When 
a  cup  is  awarded  the  money  prize  will  be  withheld,  unless  other- 
wise specified.  All  protests  against  awards  must  be  lodged  with 
the  Secretary  before  12  a.m.  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £1  1*.  Such  protests  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judge  or  Judges  for  consideration,  and  they  will  be 
requested  to  state  if  they  consider  such  protest  is  frivolous  or 
made  without  due  ground,  in  which  case  the  deposit  will  be  for- 
feited." 

We  are  glad  thus  to  see  the  wide  and  general  influence  which 
the  honest  efforts  of  the  Poultry  Club  have  had  towards  getting 
the  rule  adopted  of  all  prizes  being  forfeited  by  any  exhibitor 
detected  in  any  dishonourable  practice.  The  scandal  cannot 
a^ain  occur  of  a  person  winning  cups  in  several  classes,  and  being 
disqualified  for  winning  in  another.  We  are  soriy  to  learn  that 
the  authorities  expect  considerable  diminution  of  their  entries, 
especiallv  in  the  Pigeon  classes,  in  consequence  of  their  praise- 
worthy boldness  in  adopting  this  rule.  We  can  only  say  that 
their  r^lve,  in  spite  of  their  fears,  speaks  better  for  them  than 
for  exhibitors.  We  mention  the  fact  simply  because  we  are  sure 
that  man^  fanciers  will  be  ^lad  (as  we  shall  ourselves  endeavour 
to  do)  to  increase  their  entries,  and  with  the  object  of  preventing 
any  loss  from  the  discomfiture  of  the  trimmers. 

The  classes  for  poultry  have  grown  to  the  amaiing  number  of 
132,  and  those  for  Pigeons  to  112.  There  are  forty-three  cups  for 
poultry  and  forty  for  Pigeons.  Dorkings  have  twelve  classes  as 
before.  We  fancy  there  is  a  printer's  error,  and  that  cup  No.  4 
should  be  for  Silver-Grey  Dorking  cock  or  hen,  not  cock  alone. 
Cochins  have  sixteen  classes.  Black  cocks  and  hens  being  this 
year  shown  separately  and  not  in  pairs,  and  a  class  being  added 
for  pairs  of  Cuckoos.  Brahmas  twelve  classes.  A  new  class  is. 
added  for  pairs  of  hens  or  pullets,  price  not  to  exceed  £5  bt.  We 
consider  this  a  good  move,  and  snoald  like  to  see  it  adopted  for 
Dorkings  as  well.  Spanish,  Houdans,  Craves,  and  Hamburghs 
have  the  same  classes  as  before.  Five  extra  classes  are  allotted 
to  Game  ;  each  of  the  four  varieties  now  have  their  four  classes, 
and  there  is  a  five-guinea  Selling  class  for  pairs  of  any  variety. 
Sultans  have  a  class  for  the  first  time  at  the  Palace.  Wh^ 
Silkies  are  denied  one  we  cannot  understand.  An  extra  Bantam 
Selling  class  is  provided  for  pairs  of  hens,  and  a  Selling  class  for 
Duck  and  drake  not  exceeding  £8  in  value. 
.  In  Pigeons  Pouters  still  have  ten  classes ;  Carriers  no  lees  than 
seventeen  I  A  champion  class  is  new,  and  there  are  four  classes 
for  Blues — viz.,  adults  and  young  birds  of  both  sexes  ;  Diaj^oons 
twenty  classes  j  Barbs  six  with  three  cups,  two  of  them  of  five 
guineas  each :  Jacobins  have  six  classes,  Blacks  being  separated 
from  Any  other  varietv  :  Owls  have  an  immense  extension  of 
classes— viz.,  eleven  and  lour  cups  j  Turbit«  have  two  classes  for 
young  birds  in  lieu  of  one.  Blues  and  Silvers  being  very  properly 
separated  from  Any  other  colour ;  Magpies  have  three  classes ; 
in  Runts  the  sexes  are  divided  ;  Flying  Tumblers  have  two 
classes  (one  extra),  Antwerps  five  (one  extra),  and  cocks  and 
hens  are  divided  in  the  single  bird  Selling  classes ;  this  is  a  great 
improvement.  We  are  not  very  partial  to  Selling  classes,  believ- 
ing that  they  are  often  the  media  through  which  bad  birds  aT« 
palmed  off  on  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  It  is  something,  how- 
ever, tiiat  exhibitors  should  be  obliged  to  name  the  sex  of  their 
birds  and  be  responsible  for  it. 

The  entries  for  this  grand  Show  are  stated  to  close  on  October 
19th,  but  we  hope  that,  as  in  former  years,  a  we^'s  law  will  be 
given  for  entering,  considering  the  late  date  at  which  the  schedules 
were  issued. — C. 

DIPTON  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

Thb  third  annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  in  a 
large  marquee.  The  district  of  this  Show  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
North  Durham  coal  field,  and  the  Committee  are  for  the  most 
part  miners.  The  marquee  was  placed  in  a  field  kindly  granted 
lor  the  occasion  by  the  Treasurer,  where  a  most  extensive  view  of 
the  vales  of  the  Derwent  (famous  as  running  through  the  lands 
claimed  as  belonging  to  the  Countess  of  Derwentwater),  and 
prettier  scenery  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  England.  The  loUow- 
ing  are  the  awards : — 

POULTRY.-COCHlNS.-l,  Q.  Latimer.  l,W.D.Rowen.  DORKIKQR.-S,  W. 
Waiflon.  8PANI8H.-1,  J.  Gallc*.  ifAc.  T.  Gibion.  BRAHMA8.-1,  B.  Lewins. 
a,  G.  Proudlock.  HAMBVRQUS.—aoUtenrspangled,—!,  W.  Bearpark.  S,  P. 
Sharp.  OoldenrpfneiUed.—\,  A.  dc  J.  Bell.  S,  C.  Close.  SHver-»pangled^\  and 
•Ac,  P.  Sharp.  8,  C.  Clojie.  aHver-peneUled.—l  and  1,  O.  Latimer.  vMe^  J.  W. 
UodMon.  ANT  OTHBR  VABiRlTr.— 1,  R.  Wallace.  1.  G.  KIcholl.  vhe,  G. 
Eltrfnghani, G.  Nlcboll.  Selling  CiiA88.-l, A. &  J.Bell.  S,J.Bumlp.  vhe, 
G.  Dyson.  QAMK.—Bladt-brea4ted  and  other  Red*.-^!,  P.  Sharp,  i,  R.  Miller. 
«A«,  J.  Conlson,  G.  Walton.  Antf  other  colour.—!  and  %  Ridley  &  Waffgott. 
«AC  G.  Walton.  Any  variety.— Cock.— I,  Ridley  dk  Waff  got.  1.  A.  &  J.  IJcll. 
ORIGINAL  Game  cock.— l,  J.  Brown.  S,  G.  S.  Nellint.  BANTAMS.— ^laet- 
hreatted  and  other  Reds.—!,  J.  Tones.  %  Ridley  dc  WaggoU  vhe,  R.  Miller. 
Any  other  colour.— h  Ridley  A  Waggot.  S,  Miss  C.  Charlton.  8,  U.  W.  &  H. 
King.  vhe.  R  Wallace,  Miss  C.  Charlton.  BANTAM.— CkNU».—l,  Ridley  and 
Waggot.   DUCKS.— 1,  R.  Usher.   S,  W.  Bearpark. 

riGfiONS.-D&AGOOKS^l,  B.  Armsuong.  2,  W.  C.  Moody.  Fot7TBB8.~l 


and  t,  J.  Dye.  TUMBLERS.- 1,  E.  Bland,  t  and  vhCt  R.  ds  J.  ▲nderson. 
TUM BLBR8.— 1,  Brown  A  Uastie.  i,  P.  Wilson.  TUMB LERS.— 1,  R.  &  J.  Andcr- 
i<on.  9  and  rAc,  E.  Bland.  TUMBLERS.- 1,  J.Dye.  8,G.Carr.  «Ae,  Brown  and 
Uastie.  BarB8.-1,T.  Handy.  S.P.Wilson.  vAc.  Q.  8.  Nelllst.  TURBIT8.— 1 
and  2.  J.  Dye.  vAc,  W.  F.  Clark.  OWLS.— iEn^lMA.  -1,  J.  Yonog.  9be,  «. 
lieppell,  P.  WlUon,  R.  &  J.  Anderson.  MAGPIES  OR  NUNS.— 1,  W.  AIHmmi.  % 
S.  ^  J.  LInsley.  vhe,  E.  Barker,  P.  Wilson.  JACOBINS.- 1,  G.  Uenderaon.  1.  S» 
and  J.  LInsley.  vhe,  V.  Wilson.  CARRIER.^.— 1  andl,  J.  Dye.  ANTWKRPfL— 
I.  R.  Armstrong.  1^  R.  Walker.  ANT  OTHER  VARIETT.— 1,  8.  A  J.  Lliulej. 
S,  G.  8.  NelUsL 

JvDQESi.'^Potdtry :  Mr.  Robert  Shield.     Pigewu  :  Mr.  W.  B» 
Van  Uaansbergen,  Woodlands  HalL 

PIGEONS  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

This  was  the  first  ^ear  that  Pigeons  were  included  in  the 
schedule,  and  the  classification  was  not  yerj  extended,  notwith*^ 
standing  eight  hundred  birds  were  shown. 

Poutert  D2A  four  classes.    The  cup  went  to  a  yery  fine  Blue 
cock  first  in  his  class.    An  immense  ^lack  cock  was  second,  still 
in  the  moult.    In  young  cocks  another  yeiy  good  Blue  came  n 
first.    In  adult  hens  a  most  beautiful  White  was  first.    Ixujoung 
hens   first  was    a  pretty   Blue,    second   a   very   nice   Yellow. 
Carriert  had  a  champion  class  with  only  two  entries.    Mr.  Baker's 
famous  Black  cock  won.  The  other  entxy — a  good  hen-^was  quite 
out  of  condition.     In  the  eeneral  class  for  cocks  Mr.  Hedley 
was  first  with  a  splendid  Slack  ;   second  and  third  were  aUK> 
Blacks.    Hens. — First  a  Dun,  ver^  fine  in  head  properties  ;  second, 
another  Bun  in  many  points  quite  eaual  to  first ;  third  a  Black 
out  of  condition.    Cocks  any  other  colour. — ^First  and  third  Blue  f 
second  a  White.     Hens  any  other  colour. — First,  a  well-sbaped 
Blue  ;  second  a  Silyer.    There  were  three  classes  for  birds  bred  in 
1878.    We  saw  many  most  promising  among  them.     The  Black 
cup  cock  deservedly  had  his  place.    Dragoons  had  thirteen  classes^ 
First  came  a  champion  class  with  fiye  entries.    One  of  the  beat 
Bines  known  won  nere.    We  could  not  do  more  than  note  what 
appeared  to  us  the  yery  best  birds  in  the  whole  collection.    They 
were  the  first  Silyer  cock,  a  wonderful  bird ;   the  first  Grizzle 
cock  :  and  the  second  young  Blue  cock.     TwnbUrM  had  six  classes. 
The  nrst  Almond  cock  was  yery  pretty  in  carriage ;  the  first  hen 
beautifully  spangled.    In  Any  other  yaiiety  Shortfaced  a  perfeet 
little  Agate  won.    Second  was  a  good  Bed  Mottle.    Lon^aced 
Tumblers  had  two  classes.     A  Blue  Beard  and  a  Black  Mottle 
were  respectiyely  first.    Barbs  had  but  one  class,  and  consequently 
few  entries,  though  good.    First  a  fine  Black,  and  second  agrand 
Red.    Jacobins  were  throughout  yery  good.     In  Red  or  TeUow 
cocks  the  first  Yellow  was  splendid,  and  the  second  Red  yery 
good.     We  much  admired,  too,  the  first  Red  hen.     Any  other 
colour. — First  a  Black,  with  hood  not  close  enough  to  please  us. 
Fantails, — White.    All  the  three  winners  were  of  the  same  type^ 
largish  birds  with  fine  flat  tails.    Among  the  unnoticed  was  the 
little  cup  hen  at  both  Palaces  last  year  (No.  1467,  CresswellJ, 
showing  more  motion  and  carriage  to  our  fancy  than  any  bird  ia 
the  c1a8S.    Any  other  colour. — ^The  winners,  all  Blues,  were  but 
middling.    When  Blues  haye  fair  tails  they  seem  generally  to 

fcanr  them  horizontally  oyer  their  heads.  Nftns  were  apparently 
[>oa,  first  and  second  oeing  Blacks,  third  a  Red.  TrwmpeUrs. —  • 
irst  a  fine  Mottle,  and  second  a  good  Black.  OwU. — The  chain> 
pion  class  came  first  with  three  entries.  A  White  African  woa 
the  first  honour,  and  another  bird  of  the  same  yariety  was  second 
to  it.  The  first  Silyer  cock  and  the  first  White  African  were  both 
of  their  kinds  admirable  specimens.  Turhits, — ^Blue  or  Silyei. 
First  a  good  Blue  cock  whicn  we  haye  often  seen  before.  Second 
a  Blue  Shell  yery  foul  in  flights,  and  with  shell  irregular  from 
the  moult,  but  capital  in  breadth  of  skull  and  thickness  of  beak. 
Third,  a  down-flsoed  little  Blue  hen.  Any  other  yariety. — ^Fiist, 
Mr.  Bumeirs  ubiquitous  little  Yellow.  Second  a  Yellow,  better 
in  colour  but  yery  inferior  in  head.  Third  a  good  Red.  Birds 
bred  in  1878  were  a  wonderful  class  of  twenty-three.  Manf 
deserved  notice  which,  beyond  the  prize  cards,  they  did  not  get 
while  we  were  at  the  Show,  though  oy  the  prize  list  they  seem  to 
haye  been  awarded  to  them.  First  was  a  Blue  good  all  round, 
second  a  Black  good  in  colour  and  clean  in  thigh — great  merits; 
still  we  should  hesitate  in  a  good  class  to  give  a  prize  to  such  a 
mousy-faced  Turbit.  Third  another  Blue,  whicn  we  thought 
might  well  haye  succumbed  to  a  Silver  (Bnrnell)  or  a  Black 
(Cresswell).  Magpies, — ^First  and  third  beautiful  Blacks.  Second 
Red.  Runts. — ^First  a  ^gantic  Silver  far  ahead  of  the  rest,  becond 
a  Blue,  and  third  a  Silver.  Antwerps. — Shortfaced  had  but  one 
class,  and  that  a  poor  one.  The  first  a  Red  Chequer  seemed  to  ui 
the  only  first-rate  bird  in  the  class.  Homers  were  numerous,  as 
they  are  everywhere  now.  The  wonderful  performer  whidi  flew 
from  Rome  to  BmsselB  was  exhibited  (not  for  competition)  by 
Mr.  Tegetmeier.  Any  other  variety  was  not  a  large  class.  The 
birds  were  shown  in  pairs.  We  admired  the  second  Blue  Priests 
very  much. 

BiRMiKOHAM  Gattlb  ahd  POULTRY  SHOW.->Tbe  thirtieth 
annual  prize  list  as  revised  by  the  Council  is  stated  to  be  the  most 
liberal  in  the  amount  of  premiums  offered  that  has  yet  been  issued, 
and  in  the  cattle  section  it  is  open  to  an  exhibit<«  who  is  also  the 
breeder  of  the  best  animaltowm  a  larger  amount  in  cash  and  plate  * 
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tk&n  ever  waa  offered  at  the  shows  of  this  or  anj  other  society— 
im  the  "best  of  the  breed,  £100 ;  the  Gibbs  prize,  £106 ;  the 
mington  prize,  £105  j  the  President's  prize,  £25.  The  ElkiBgton 
trophy  is  a  handsome  cup,  which  has  to  be  won  twice  snccessively 
or  any  three  years  by  the  same  exhibitor ;  but  all  the  other  prizes 
are  given  outright.  The  different  breeds  do  not,  as  is  the  case  at 
many  other  shows,  compete  against  each  other  except  for  the 
special  prizes,  and  this  is  an  arrangement  of  which  exhibitors 
approve  Exhibitors,  moreover,  are  not  required  to  become 
members  of  the  Society  in  order  to  compete,  but  are  onlv  charged 
a  moderate  entrance  fee  on  each  entry.  In  regard  to  sheep,  it  is 
Dossible  for  the  best  pen  to  win  as  much  as  £75,  and  here  al^  in 
competition  the  various  breeds  are  kept  distinct.  Bingley  Hall 
Christmas  Exhibition  has  now  become  the  recognised  mart  with 
breeders  for  young  store  pigs  of  all  breeds,  as  the  exhibits  of  the 
flcveral  owners  in  the  classes  for  fat  pigs  show  what  the  »ort  can 
do  and  we  are  informed  that  from  two  to  three  hundred  breedmg 
•niM  from  three  to  six  months  old  regularly  change  hands  on 
ithese  occasions.  The  poultry  schedule  is  on  the  same  liberal 
«cale  which  has  characterised  it  for  thirty  years.  As  fast  as  new 
breeds  come  up  and  prove  by  their  merit  or  numbers  that  they 
ire  worthy  of  recognition,  new  classes  are  added,  but  rarely  are 
kny  struck  out.  It  is  found  that  from  2000  to  2500  pens  are  as 
many  as  can  fairly  be  accommodated,  and  the  entrance  fee  has,  in 
consequence,  been  raised  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  depart- 
ment within  reasonable  bounds.  Mr.  John  B.  Lythall  is  still  the 
Secretary,  from  whom  every  information  may  be  obtained. 

VARIETIES. 

•  Wb  are  frequently  being  asked  questions  about  Pekin  or 
Cochin  Bantems.  Ac,  where  to  procure  them.  Our  general  answer 
is  that  they  are  hardly  procurable  for  money,  unless  the  purchaser 
is  Drepared  to  claim  the  one  or  two  pairs  occasionally  shown  at 
their  catalogue  price  of  £100  or  more.  About  two  years  ago  we 
heard  from  an  enthusiastic  fancier  that  he  had  an  agent  with 
exceptional  opportunities  and  great  knowledge  of  China  scouring 
^f^u^t^  for  them.  We  have  lately  hearf  that  he  has  entirely 
failed  to  procure  any,  and  believe  them  no  longer  to  exist  in  the 
country  Oar  advice,  in  consequence,  to  the  one  or  two  fortunate 
nossesso'rs  of  them,  is  to  cross  them  with  Nankins  and  back  again 
^Irith  the  original  stock  before  the  race  in  this  country  dies  out 

•entirely. 

.  Messrs.  Suttons*  Royal  Berkshire  Root  Show  will  tak« 

Dlace  in  the  new  range  of  warehouses  at  Reading  on  the  23rd 
orox  Special  prizes  are  offered  for  sewage-grown  roots,  which 
will  makrthe  other  classes  more  open.  The  new  future  of  the 
Show  is  the  grand  prize,  a  gold  cup  value  £20,  for  the  best  three 
dozen  roots  of  Buttons'  improved  varieties  of  mangold,  which  it  is 
expected  wiU  bring  together  such  a  collection  of  roots  the  like  of 
-which  has  never  been  seen. 

^T^  Edinburgh  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  long 

term  of  dry  mild  weather  is  proving  valuable  for  liftmg  the 
Potato  crop.  The  farmers  are  very  busy  among  them,  and  a  few 
iavs  more  will  make  all  safe.  The  crop  is  a  very  fine  one  both 
?n  quantity  and  quality,  with  less  disease  than  has  been  seen  for 
many  yeara,  consequently  prices  are  very  moderate. 

THE  STEWARTON  versus  THE  LARGE  SKEP 

SYSTEM. 

«  Steonq  men,  strong  horses,  and  strong  stocks  of  bees  recom- 
xnend  themselves/'  writes  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  we  add.  In  exact 
proportion  as  their  respective  strength  is  wisely  applied. 
^  The  Stewarton  colony  is  peopled  with  two  prime  swarms,  the 
big  straw  skep  with  one,  consequently  the  former  has  double 
the  strength  at  the  start  to  recommend  it  j  but  what  about  the 

■*^&^i''pettiLw  teaches  as  his  system  the  avoidance  of  all  hives 
of  wood,  particulariy  bar-framers,  supers,  and  super  honey, 
Italian  bees,  artificial  comb  foundation,  the  extractor— m  shorL 
^vervthinff  that  savoura  of  improvement  by  such  apphances,  and 
Generally  to  revert  back  to  the  crudest  of  all  systems^-the  straw 
fkep  one,  and  emphasises  his  partiality  therefor  by  msistmg  on  an 
cnlsu-ged  edition  being  adopted  everywhere,  peopled  with  the  old 
"hlftck  bees  "  bred  in-and-in  for  ages  1 "  ,  ,       *  ^ 

The  big  skep,  18  or  20  inches  by  12,  is  to  be  peopled  as  I  have 
said  with  a  single  prime  swarm,  the  combs  of  which  are  to  be 
rendered  fixtures  by  five  or  six  cross  sticks  having  previously 
■been  run  through  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season  the  bees  are 
♦n  hP  exnelled  by  driving,  the  hive's  contents  converted  inte  run 
boney  t^  or  ttoe  lots  of  such  driven  bees  to  be  united  in  an 
cmp^  hive  and  fed  on  sugar  syrup  as  a  stock  for  the  ensumg 
leaaon  Such  is  your  correspondent's  system,  and  as  he  has  pro- 
m^^  to  point  out  the  "  faulty  features  "  of  the  Stewarton  prior 
?^  hiding  mastered  its  first  principles,  J  may  be  excused  de^criWg 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader  ^  few  of  the  faulty  features 
of  the  big  Bkep  as  compared  with  the ^orkiog  of  the  Stewarton 
system. 


First  as  to  size.  In  vast  heath  districts  and  favourable  seasons 
the  size  of  the  common  skep  might  be  beneficially  increased  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  all  districts  are  not  alike  nor  seasons  good,  hence 
a  fixed  huge  size  for  all  is  a  mistake.  In  poor  districts,  or  in  the 
cold  early  spring  months  when  the  population  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  they  cut  as  awkward  a  figure  as  does  the  little  Pat  in 
his  father's  breeches,  although  we  cannot  withhold  wishing  good 
luck  to  both  to  grow  to  fill  them.  The  Stewarton,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  built  in  sections,  is  a  small  hire  in  spring ;  the  precious 
heat  is  much  more  economically  raised  and  better  concentrated, 
and  breeding  in  consequence  goes  on  more  rapidly,  space  being 
afforded  proportionately  to  the  season,  district,  or  wants  of  each 
particular  colony  for  either  breeding  or  storing,  and  from  every 
comb  being  moveable  stocks  can  readily  be  strengthened  by  inter- 
change of  brood  or  store,  and  the  expense  of  autumnal  feeding  is 
in  a  great  measure  saved. 

•The  second  faulty  feature  of  the  straw  skep  system  we  will 
look  at  is  the  mixed  and  impure  nature  of  its  pressed  or  run 
contents.  Such  honey  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of,  among  others, 
first  the  surplus  sugar  syrup  of  the  previous  spring  and  autumn 
feeding,  the  gleanings  of  the  fruit  blossoms,  the  sycamore  tree, 
the  bean  field,  the  pure  nectar  of  the  white  clover,  the  greenish- 
tinted  lime,  tne  yellow  bindweed,  and  the  dark  exudation  of  the 
purple  heather,  all  crushed  up  together  into  one  grand  blend, 
piquantly  flavoured  with  the  varied  and  acrid  pollens  of  many  a 
flower  and  plant ;  bad  enough  the  idea,  even  though  we  exempt 
the  white  grubs  of  the  brood  cells  so  frequently  seen  floating  in 
the  precious  mess.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  gardener  who 
would  send  the  best  fruits  of  the  season  served  up  on  his  master's 
table  crushed  in  this  hoteh-potch  style,  or  the  sugar  refiner  who 
would  send  to  market  his  "  low  yellows  "  and  purest  "  crystals  '* 
jumbled  together  ?  The  skepist  does  it.  On  the  other  hand  the 
shallow  supers  of  the  Stewarton  hive  afford  facilities  for  the 
I  combined  large  body  of  bees  to  store  rapidly  and  distinct  the 
various  honeys,  at  the  same  time  ensuring  a  pure  sample  and  fine 
finish.  In  our  district,  for  instance,  in  keepmg  with  the  favour- 
able weather,  while  the  staples  are  in  bloom  the  first  or  lowest 
super  has  generally  a  greyish  tint  from  the  bean,  then  follow  two 
or  three  finest  pure  white  clover,  our  main  staple,  with  one  or  two 
from  the  limes  to  succeed,  the  uncompleted  usually  being  part 
bindweed  and  heather  honey,  the  last  only  available  after  a  k>ng 
flight  in  fine  settled  weather,  all  without  a  speck  of  pollen^  the 
collectors  of  which  (the  queen  and  nurses)  are  kept  shut  within 
the  breeding  department  by  the  central  slides  of  the  upper  breed- 
ing box  being  securely  closed,  the  honey-gatherers  congregating 
on  the  end  honeycombs,  oiilj  admitted  to  the  supers  tlu'ough 
these  outer  slides  overhead  being  alone  drawn.  While  disparaging 
super  comb  Mr.  Pettigrew  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  so  doing  he 
depreciates  the  source  from  whence  the  purest  and  finest  run 
honey  can  be  drawn.  The  magnificent  samples  exhibited  at  the 
Caledonian  Apiarian  and  Entomological  Society's  shows  at 
Dumfries  and  Glasgow  this  last  season  were  so  close  that  a  very 
few  motes  in  a  highly  flavoured  glass  were  sufficient  to  cast  it, 
the  Judges  thereby  teaching  a  useful  lesson  to  the  cottager  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness  for  the  time  to  come,  and  on  in(|uinng  of 
the  successful  competitors  from  whence  they  drew  their  supply 
was  answered  "  Super,  of  course." 

The  third  and  last  faulty  feature  of  the  skep  system  to  which 
for  the  present  I  shall  allude  is  the  destruction  of  the  maturing 
autumnal  brood,  the  very  life  blood  of  the  stock,  which  is  un 
avoidable  where  bees  are  driven  from  fixed  combs  sufficiently 
early  in  autumn  to  admit  of  their  fabricating  others  in  an  empty 
skep  before  severe  weather  sete  in,  except  they  be  placed  in 
frames  so  that  they  can  be  kept  constantly  covered  by  the  workers 
till  hatched.  Mr.  Pettigrew  does  not  advocate  the  brimstone  pit, 
but  teaches  in  his  book  how  bees  can  be  so  destroyed,  terms  those 
who  save  and  think  it  inhuman  to  destroy  our  little  favourites 
"  sentimentalists,"  and  adds,  page  178,  "  There  is  nothing  in  the 
destruction  of  the  lives  of  bees  more  cruel  or  inhuman  than  there 
is  in  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  oattle,  sheep,  or  fowls."  Is 
this  sound  reasoning  ?  Are  the  cases  afral.1  analogous  ?  We  cannot 
consume  the  flesh  of  any  of  these  creatures  without  first  depriving 
them  of  life.  It  is  not  so  with  the  bee.  We  framists  can  cut  to 
the  last  cell,  or^  better  still,  with  the  extractor  drain  to  the  laf  t 
drop  of  honey  it  contains,  without  breaking  an  egg,  hurting  the 
weakest  larvaB,  or  even  damaging  a  cell  wall.  To  take  the  useful 
lives  of  even  the  tiniest  creatures  unnecessarily  we  hold  to  be 
nothing  less  than  wanton  cruelty. 

I  have  had  already  occasion  to  advert  to  the  manifest  unfairness 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  dravring  comparisons  of  harvest 
results  oetween  different  districts,  and  of  pitting  against  net 
weight  pure  super  honey  and  gross  weight  of  big  straw  breeding 
skeps,  and  now  regret  to  find  statements  still  more  reprehensible. 
At  page  216  of  this  Journal  he  says  :  In  1868  our  Kenfrewshiie 
friend  had  glorious  results  in  supers  from  a  Stewarton  hive.  The 
results  the  same  year  from  a  straw  hive  in  an  adjoining  county 
(Lanark)  were  equally  good — viz.,  328  lbs.  gross."  On  referring  to 
page  78  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  "Handy  Book"  I  find  the  harvef-t 
alluded  to  was  there  represented  as  reaped  in  1864,  or  four  years 
previously  to  mine,  and  the  gross  weight  of  328  lbs.  as  not  of 
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one  bat  three  separate  straw  hires — an  old  stock  92  lbs.,  its  first 
Bwarm  160  lbs.,  abd  second  swarm  76  tbs.  Which  yersion  of  this 
story  are  we  to  credit  ?— A  Rsnfrbwshirb  Beb-keepsr. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  STEWARTON  HIVES. 

Hr.  Pettigrsw  has  completely  misunderstood  my  notes  which 
app^ued  in  your  Journal  of  the  8rd  inst.  In  reply  to  "  Zbko  "  he 
arurms  that  I  recommend  a  mode  of  procedure  which  I  most 
strongly  condemned.  I  state  that  '^  All  the  slides  are  withdrawn 
between  the  stock  boxes,  so  that  the  three  form  one  hire  with 
free  communication  between  all  the  combs.  As  a  rule  only  the 
outer  slide  en  either  side  is  withdrawn  between  the  stock  and 
the  first  super  [Sometimes  when  hone^  is  very  abundant  a  second 
slide  is  either  entirely  or  partially  withdrawn],  "  and  this  is  a 
most  essential  point  in  the  mana^i^ement.  d^c.  Again,  *'  You 
have  thus  a  hire  in  two  compartments,  tnree  stock  boxes  with 
free  communication,  die,  and  three,  four,  or  more  supers,  with 
equally  free  intercommunication,  but  cut  off  from  the  stock 
everywhere,  except  where  the  withdrawal  of  the  outer  slides  has 
opened  a  communication." 

Mr.  Pettigrew  is  well  rersed  in  the  management  of  bees  in 
straw  skepe,  but  appears  to  have  had  no  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Stewarton  boxes,  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  which 
he  is  manifestly  altogether  unacquainted.  —  J.  E.  Briscob, 
AWrighton^  Wolverhampton. 

BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  "Handy  Book  of 
Bees  "  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  Previous  to  its  publication  bees  were  greatly  neglected 
and  mismanaged.  As  soon  as  I  read  the  work  I  put  its  lessons 
into  practice,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  gave  my  experience  in  two 
of  our  northern  newspapers.  In  1875  I  wrote  a  small  work 
entitled  "  The  Scotch  Bee-keeper,"  and,  as  might  be  expected,  my 
teaching  was  almost  the  same  as  Mr.  Pettigrew's.  A  few  weeks 
after  its  publication  I  received  many  letters  asking  information 
regarding  Mr.  Pettigrew*s  book,  which  I  at  once  furnished ;  this, 
of  course,  assisted  the  sale  of  tne  "  Handy  Book,"  and  spread  a 
knowledge  of  bee  culture  far  and  near. 

Every  week  I  receive  letters  from  interested  bee-keepers  either 
asking  questions  or  intimating  their  success.  To-day  (Oct.  13|h) 
one  has  come  to  hand  which  I  consider  very  worthy  ot  publication. 
It  is  from  Mr.  Trorp  of  Birchwood  Cottage,  Corgarff,  Strathdon, 
and  is  as  follows — viz.,  "  I  have  long  intended  writing  you  a  few 
lines  about  my  bees.  I  noticed  with  pleasure  your  communica- 
tions in  the  Banffshire  Journal  many  years  ago,  and  I  commenced 
bee-keeping  about  three  years  before  you  published  the  ^'  Scotch 
Bee-keeper/'  of  which  I  obtained  a  copy  ;  and  since  that  time  I 
have  united  my  bees  at  the  end  of  the  season  instead  of  burning 
them  in  the  brimstone  pit.  I  have  adopted  your  instructions 
regarding  big  hives.  I  have  not  any  larger  than  17  and  18  inches 
inside  measure.  I  find  that  swarms  from  hives  of  the  above  size 
are  about  twice  as  large  as  the  swarms  I  used  to  have  from  small 
hives.  The  season  of  1877  was  a  trying  one  for  bee-keepers.  I 
had  no  swarms,  but  I  lost  none  of  my  stocks.  I  had  three  stocks 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season.  I  took  my  first  swarm  oh 
the  8th  of  July,  and  by  the  20th  the  same  hive  had  given  three 
swarms.  My  other  two  stocks  both  swarmed  on  the  17th  July, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  had  each  swarmed  three  times. 
One  of  the  top  swarms  weighed  5^  tbs.,  another  5  tbs.  of  bees.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  both  of  them  weighed  82  lbs.  gross.  My 
other  top  swarm  weighed  74  tbs.  The  parent  of  this  top  weighea 
68  tbs.  The  other  two  swarms  were  53  and  44  tbs.  respectively, 
which  is  not  bad  for  this  late  locality."  The  above  results  from 
such  a  late  district  as  Corgarff  are  very  satisfactory. 

Before  I  conclude  I  may  state  that  bees  have  done  well  this 
year  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Several  swarms 
have  reached  the  weight  of  130  lbs.  My  best  top  swarm  built 
18  square  feet  of  comb  and  stored  80  tbs.  of  honey.  A  swarm  of 
June  26 th  filled  its  hive  aud  gave  a  super  of  37^  lbs.  of  very  fine 
honey.  I  may  also  state  that  my  frame  hives  measure  18  inches 
from  back  to  front  and  contain  from  ten  to  twelve  frames.  My 
straw  hives  measure  16  inches  and  20  inches,  and  are  about  12  inches 
deep.  When  worldng  supers  on  the  Stewarton  system  I  place 
the  empty  one  below  the  full  one,  and  I  have  no  difficultv  in 
preventing  brood  in  the  supers.  I  cause  the  bees  to  build  tnick 
combs,  hence  they  are  all  but  useless  for  breeding  purposes. — 
A.  COCKBURN,  Aoerdeenshire,  X.B. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

TURivETS*  HEADS  SWOLLEN  (J.  IF.ff.).— YourTnrkcysarecitherBuflforing 
from  the  change  of  the  weather,  or  If  they  are  still  with  the  hen  glie  is 
allowed  to  drn*?  them  about  in  the  moniiiipr  while  the  prrnss  is  wet  and  damp. 
Thev  are  very  auBceptible  to  injury  by  cold.  If  they  are  with  the  hen  keep 
her  under  her  rip  till  the  win  is  up  and  the  prass  is  dry.  If  they  have  left 
her  shut  them  up  till  the  chill  of  night,  the  white  frost,  and  the  icy  clew  are 
gone  ofiF,  then  let  them  out.  From  your  description  they  are  far  gone  in 
disease.     Wash  the  heads  of  those  affected  \\ith  viucgiu:  aud  cold  water 


mixed  In  equal  parts.  Feed  them  on  groond  oats,  to  which  add  a  small, 
quantity  of  bean  or  pea  tamL  Blake  the  wbokb  with  mllk»  and  mix  with  it 
chopped  onion  gieem.  Give  noming  and  eventng  a  good  feed  of  stale 
bread  soaked  in  strong  beer.  Give  every  evening  two  pills  of  camphor,  each 
the  eixe  of  a  large  garden  pea  for  adults,  soudler  lox  poulta.  If  they  do  not 
improve  give  one  pill  In  the  morning.    This  treatment  should  cure  them. 

Catxnnb  FOR  Canaries  (W.  M.  (7.).— Begin  with  a  small  quantity,  and 
increase  ontll  a  small  teaspoonf  ol  is  mixed  with  each  egg.  Use  both  white 
and  yolk.    It  is  effective  with  any  variety  of  the  Canaiy. 

Ck>RX  COCKLB  (/*.  Q.  if.).— We  do  not  think  the  seeds  aie  poisonoas,  but 
such  inferior  com  as  you  have  sent  us  is  bad  poultry  food. 

Bkes  (A.  FUmer).—**  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many,"  poet  free  for  five  penny 
pofltage  stamps  from  this  offioe,  will  afford  you  useful  information. 

Potatoes  after  lucerne  {O.  R.  />.).— The  beet  sorts  of  early  potatoes 
are  the  Early  Rose  and  Myatt's  Prolific.  These  may  be  planted  in  Febmary, 
and  will  be  fit  to  dig  up  ttte  first  or  second  week  in  Jane,  quite  in  time  for 
drilling  lucerne.  In  planting  early  potatoes*  instead  of  putting  dung  in 
with  the  sets  it  is  a  good  plan,  especially  If  the  horse  or  pig  dung  is  com- 
posed of  long  fresh  straw,  to  place  it  on  the  top  directly  over  the  sets.  This 
preserves  them  against  the  night  frosts,  and  in  the  act  of  hiUing-up  the 
dung  Is  buried.  If  the  land  is  out  of  chalk  lime  may  be  dng  into  the  land, 
but  not  chalk  with  the  potatoes,  for  it  makes  the  tuben  spotted  and  spoils 
their  appearsnoe  for  sale. 

Abbott's  Combination  Hiybb  (F.  J.)^—**'B,  b  W."  bos  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Abbott's  combination  hive.  He  believes  that  most 
commonly  bees  build  their  combs  from  front  to  back,  but  It  is  by  no  means 
universal.  For  many  years  **  B.  &  W."  worked  hives  with  bars  across  his 
hives  ;  but  now  that  he  has  adopted  bar-and-frame  hives  d  la  Woodboiy,  his 
bar-frames  all  run  from  front  to  back. 

PRiCKLT  COMFBBT  (T.  Jamfg).—W9  can  only  suggest  that  yon  give 
frequent  and  liberal  dressings  of  freshly-slaked  lime  and  soot,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent your  plants  being  devoured  by  slugs.  The  soot  would  further  enrich 
the  ground  and  increase  the  produce  of  plants.  The  lime  is  best  applied  at 
night  when  the  slugs  are  active. 
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DATB. 

8  AOf . 

IN  THE  DAT. 

1878. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

1^ 

S«8 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Badlatlon 
Tempeiatnre. 

1 

Oct. 

I>ry.  ]  Wet. 

k  i*= 

Max. 

MIn. 

In 
sun. 

On 
grass 

We.  16 
Th.  17 
Fri.  18 
Sat.  10 
Sun.20 
Mo.  81 
Tu.  22 

Inchee. 
SU.0S5 
30.012 
29.680 
29.761 
29.821 
2a«iS 
29.2.n 

deg. 

fiO.9 
AS.0 
54.7 
53.0 
57.7 
47.7 

deg. 

58.0 
5U.9 
49.7 
51.8 
53^ 
S6wl 
46.6 

N.S. 

K.B. 

y. 

S.E. 

w. 

s. 

8.W. 

deg. 

52.0 
52.2 
52J 
52.1 
52JS 
52.9 
58.4 

deg. 
56.2 
55.4 

58.7 
594 
65.0 
59JI 

?f5- 

50.3 
46.8 
50.0 
50J 
50.S 
45J9 

deg. 
50.1 
68J 

68j6 

78J 

nil 

IOOjO 

deg. 
5ai 

47.0 
88l5 
44J 
48.S 
416 
47.8 

In. 
OiilO 

ojao 

Means 

29.758 

5S.9       6lJi 

52.5 

58.6 

494) 

78J» 

4SA 

0.280 

1 

REMARKS. 

16th.— Foggy,  dark,  dull  day. 

17th.— Very  foggy  morning,  cleared  alittle  at  noon/sonshine  fora  Short  time* 

but  fog  continued  all  day  and  evening.  [calm  starlight  night. 

I8th.— Rather  dull  but  clear  day ;  high  wind,  little  sunshine  in  afternoon ; 
19th.— Fair  day  throughout,  but  dull ;  very  little  sunshine. 
20th.— Fair  in  early  morning,  thick  and  dark  from  9JM)AJf.  until  SPJr., 

especially  diurk  at  noon ;  dull  evening. 
21st.— Misty  early  port  of  morning,  fine  and  bright  after  lOAJf.,  very  cloudy 

and  dark  from  2.20  till  3 J6,  fair  but  duU  rest  of  the  day ;  high  wind 

from  6  P.H. 
22nd.— Low  barometer  in  early  morning,  strong  wind,  heavy  rain  at  8.50  A  Jr.; 

clear  sky  and  bright  with  sunshine  after  10.30  A.M. 
I>ull  and-  gloomy,  temperature  much  the  same  as  tiie  previous  wedc — 
G.  J.  STHONS. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— OCTOBER  23. 

Our  market  is  badly  supplied  with  Pears,  importations  from  the  Continent 
being  short  and  prices  high.  Large  quantities  of  Apples  are  again  arriving^ 
from  America,  and  meet  with  ready  sale,  but  at  uaremunerative  rates.  Kent 
Cobs  have  sold  freely. 

rauiT. 


s. 

Applet }(i!cve  2 

Apricots dozen  0 

Chestnuts bUHhcl  0 

dozen  0 

«»tb.  0 

»>lb.  0 

%>lb.  0 

^100  6 


d.    B.  d 

Oto4    0 
0      0 


Fiprs. 

FllberU 

Cobs 

Grapes,  hothouse 
Lemons 


0 
0 
8 
8 
9 
0 


0 
0 
1 
1 
6 
18 


Melons   

Nectarines   ... 

Oranires 

Peaches  

Fears,  kitchen. 

dessert , 

Pine  Apples  . . 
Walnuts    


each 
dozen 
^100 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

%»•». 
bushel 


s.  d.    8. 
I    0tO4 

0     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 


0 
8 
8 
0 
2 
8 
5 


16 
12 
0 
6 
6 
8 


d 
0 
O 
o 
e 
o 

0 
0 
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YEGBTABLES. 


S. 

Artichokes dozen    2 

Asparagus bundle   0 

Bean9,llldney  . .         ^  fb   0 

Beet,  Red   dozen    1 

Broccoli bundle   0 

BniKsels  Sprouts   i  sieve   8 

Cabbage dozen    1 

Carrots    bunch   0 

Capsicums ^100    1 

Cauliflowers....      dozen    8 

Celery bundle    1 

Coleworts . .  dox.  bunches   2 
Cucumbers  ....        each   0 

Endive    dozen    I 

Fennel bunch    0 

Gariio «»-tb.    0 

Herbs  hunch    0 

Leeks   bunch   0 


d.  B. 
0to4 
0     0 


8 
6 
9 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
2 
2 


d. 
0 
0 

6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms ....  pottle 
Mustard  A  Cress  punnet 
Onions   oujihel 

pickling quart 

Panley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas qnart 

Fot4iloe« buKhel 

Kidney   bnnhel 

Radishes.,   doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy    bundle 

Scorzonera   ....    bundle 


0  '  Scakale  basket 

0  !  Shallots 

0 

0 


Spinach bushel 

Turnips bnnch 

Teg.  Marrows . .       each 


S. 
1 
0 
2 

0 
2 
0 
0 
8 
4 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


d.    s.  d 

6to8  a 

2  0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
5 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 


6 

4 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
8 
6 
2 
2 


4 
O 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0- 

a 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Month  Week 

OCT.  81-NOV.  6, 1878. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
SeU. 

Heon 
Slses. 

Moon 
SeU. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

of 

Tear. 

Day. 

NighUiMean. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.   m. 

h«    m 

Days. 

m.   8. 

81 

Th 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Cambridge. 

54.0 

88.0 

46.0 

6    54 

4    84 

1    10 

9    10 

6 

16    1     ^04   r 

1 

F 

All  SjLiirrs'  Day.   Ksempfer  died,  1718. 

64J 

87.9 

46.1 

6    66 

4    88 

1    85 

10    87 

}> 

16    18 

oJ 

8 

S 

54.4 

87J 

45.8 

6    57 

4    80 

1    58 

11    41 

8 

16    19 

806 

3 

BiTir 

80  SUNDAY  A7TBB  TRIKITT. 

58.5 

35.9 

44.7 

6    59 

4    88 

8      7 

mom. 

9 

16    19 

307 

4 

M 

531 

86.6 

44.8 

7      1 

4    26 

8    80 

0    53 

10 

16    18 

808 

i 

TU 

58.9 

87.8 

45.0 

7      8 

4    85 

8    31 

8      1 

11 

16    17 

809 

6 

W 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevena's  Booms. 

58.4 

86.9 

44.7 

7      5 

4    2S 

8    48 

8      9 

18 

16    14 

810 

From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  63.5<' ;  and  its  night  temperature 

37JO. 

1 

NOTES  ON  PEARS. 

JTH  the  return  of  the  planting  season  a  few 
notes  on  the  results  of  five  years'  experience 
of  more  than  fifty  varieties  of  Pears  may  be 
of  use  to  your  readers  in  making  a  selection 
of  the  best  sorts  to  provide  a  continuous 
supply  of  first-rate  fruit  from  August  to 
March.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter 
to  name  fifty  or  a  hundred  good  Pears,  but  few 
gardens  are  large  enough  to  grow  so  many,  and 
the  object  of  my  experiments  has  been  to  test  all 
the  best-known  kinds  I  could  obtain  as  to  their  merits 
and  time  of  ripening.  I  began  by  reading  throueh 
the  descriptions  of  Pears  in  Dr.  Hogg's  "Fruit  Manual" 
and  noting  down  all  the  best,  the  result  being  a  list  of  four 
or  five  times  as  many  as  I  could  possibly  find  room  for ; 
but  by  arranging  them  according  to  the  time  of  ripening  as 
given  in  the  "  Fruit  Manual,"  and  carefully  comparing  their 
relative  merits,  I  at  last  managed  to  reduce  the  list  to 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  which  were  planted  on  the  Quince 
stock  and  trained  as  oblique  cordons  on  a  wire  ^  trellis  to 
obtain  fruit  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  From  the  results 
of  five  seasons'  experience  I  should  make  the  following 
selection.    Dessert : — 

August. — Beurre  GifEard,  small ;  and  Beurre  de  I'Assomp- 
tion,  large. 

September  to  October. — Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  large  ; 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  very  large  ;  Madame  Treyve,  large  ; 
Beurr6  Superfin,  large  ;  Comte  de  Lamy,  small ;  and  Seckle, 
small. 

October. — Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  medium  size. 
November  to  December. — General  Todtleben,  very  large ; 
Marechal  de  Cour,  very  large ;  Thompson's,  large  ;    and 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  large. 

December  to  March. — Winter  Nelis,  small ;  Beurre  d'An- 
jou,  large  ;  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  large  ;  Josephine  de  Malines, 
small ;  Bergamotte  Esperen,  small ;  Olivier  de  Serres,  small ; 
Prince  Napoleon,  small ;  and  Easter  Beurre,  large. 
For  Cooking, — Catillac  and  Bellissime  d'Hiver. 
They  are  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of 
ripening,  and  will  provide  a  continuous  succession.  Beurr6 
Giffard  comes  first  and  has  proved  superior  to  Jargonelle, 
which  is  generally  considered  the  earliest  good  Pear.  Citron 
des  Cannes  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis  are  not  worth  growing 
here.  Beurre  de  I'Assomption  ripens  at  the  end  of  August, 
just  before  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  is  a  very  fine  large 
fruit,  perfumed,  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  is  too  well  known  to  re(]^uire  description,  and 
is  followed  by  Souvenir  du  Congres,  which  is  very  much  like 
it,  only  larger  and  later.  Madame  Treyve  is  a  large  juicy 
Pear  with  a  delicate  noyeau  flavour,  ripe  in  the  beginning 
of  September  ;  and  is  followed  by  Beurrd  Superfin,  another 
fine  larf e  Pear,  with  a  delicate  perfume  and  fine  flavour. 
Comte  de  Lamy  comes  in  about  the  same  time^the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October,  and  though  small  is  a 
most  delicious  Pear,  being  very  juicy  and  richly  flavoured, 
comparing  in  this  respect  with  j^ckle,  another  small  Pear 
of  the  highest  excellence ;  Secij^  bein^  the  richer  of  the 
170. 9i&-yoi^  xxxY.,  SEW  asRi^ 


two,  while  Comte  de  Lamy  is  the  most  vinous.  The  birds, 
no  mean  judges  in  such  matters,  always  select  these  two 
Pears;  and  this  season,  though  discs  of  cardboard  were 
placed  over  the  fruit,  as  recently  recommended  bv  Mr. 
Radclyffe  in  the  Journal,  I  have  not  secured  a  single  un- 
pecked  fruit  Confound  the  little  rascals,  there  is  no  cir- 
cumventing them,  and  one  feels  sorely  tempted  to  take 
one's  revenge  in  lark  pies,  or  to  run  over  to  Paris  for  a 
week  to  see  the  finish  of  the  Exhibition  and  learn  how  they 
cook  small  birds.  In  this  way  one  might  even  discover  a 
use  for  the  sparrow.  But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The 
Pears  hitherto  mentioned,  like  nearly  all  early  Pears,  require 
careful  watching  when  ripening,  as  they  are  liable  to  go  at 
the  core  ;  experience  is  tne  best  guide,  but  when  in  doubt 
play  a  trump — i.e.y  cut  into  one. 

The  next  on  the  list,  Louise  Bonne,  iq  par  excellence  Hie 
October  Pear,  and  with  proper  management  can  be  made  to 
last  a  whole  month,  as  it  keeps  for  several  days  even  when 
quite  ripe,  and  remains  sound  at  the  core  to  the  last.  It 
is  of  medium  size,  very  juicy,  and  of  delicious  flavour ; 
but  sometimes,  especially  with  highly  coloured  fruit,  slightly 
astringent.  General  Todtleben  ripens  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  is  a  very  large  handsome  fruit  with  pink  flesh, 
of  a  pecuUar  perfumed  flavour  something  like  rose  water. 
It  is  well  worth  growing,  but  the  fruit  goes  at  the  core,  and 
the  blossom  is  tender,  being  very  liable  to  be  cut  off  by 
spring  &osts.  About  the  same  time  Marechal  de  Cour 
comes  in,  and  is  a  fine  large  fruit  with  soft  buttery  flesh 
and  abundant  highly  flavoured  juice.  Thompson's  npens  in 
November,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best — ^buttery,  very  juicy, 
and  exceedingly  rich.  Another  very  good  Pear  is  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  ripening  from  the  middle  of  November  to 
December ;  it  is  hardy,  bears  well,  and  produces  fine  large 
fruit,  very  juicy,  rich,  and  highly  flavoured  ;  as  good  as  a 
Peach. 

The  last  five  named  are  the  pick  of  the  autumn  Pears, 
and  if  more  are  wanted  Marie  Louise  may  be  grown,  or 
British  Queen,  both  very  tender  in  bloom  and  liable  to  be 
cut  off  by  spring  frosts.  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  sometimes 
good,  but  generally  gritty ;  Beurr6  Diel,  large  and  showy, 
sometimes  good,  often  mealy  and  insipid  ;  Glou  Mor9eau, 
uncertain,  sometimes  very  good.  These  last  three  Pears  are 
very  fine  as  imported  from  the  Channel  Islands  and  France, 
but  our  climate  does  not  suit  them,  except  in  favourable 
situations.  Chaumontel  is  another  of  the  same  description ; 
where  it  succeeds  it  has  the  great  merit  of  ripening  gradually, 
and  consequently  lasting  over  a  long  period.  Goubault  is 
a  hardy  free-bearing  Pear,  highly  flavoured  but  deficient 
in  juice.  Gansel's  Bergamot  is  good.  Durondeau  and  Dr. 
Trousseau  are  very  highly  flavoured  and  juicy,  but  too 
astringent.  Beurr^  Clairgeau  is  only  a  show  Pear ;  and 
Doyenne  Boussoch  and  Beurr^  Bachelier  are  very  large  and 
handsome,  but  utterly  wortiiless.  Forelle  is  very  pretty 
and  good  for  nothing.  Beurr6  Hardy,  Beurr6  Bosc,  and 
many  more  might  be  mentioned,  but  with  me  they  are  not 
satisfactory. 

Having  disposed  of  the  autumn  Pears,  we  now  come  to 
the  winter  supply,  which  is  always  rather  uncertain,  as  the 
time  of  ripening  can  no  longer  be  relied  on,  varying  more 
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or  less  each  season.  First  comes  Winter  Nelis,  a  small  Pear 
of  the  best  quality,  very  juicy,  and  of  the  richest  flavour  ;  ripe 
about  Christmas.  On  a  wall  it  is  improved  in  size  but  not  in 
flavour.  Beurr6  d'Anjou  is  a  large  buttery  Pear,  juicy  and 
very  good  ;  ripe  in  December  or  January.  Nouvelle  Fulvie  is 
one  of  the  very  best  late  Pears,  being  large,  very  juicy,  and  of 
deUcSouB  flavour ;  ripening  in  January  for  the  three  seasons 
that  I  have  fruited  it.  Josephine  de  Malines,  generally  ripe  in 
February,  is  small,  pink-fleshed,  with  rose-water  flavour,  very 
juicy,  and  surpassed  by  no  late  Pear  when  in  jjerfection. 
Bergamotte  Esperen  is  another  very  good  small  Pear,  and 
should  be  tried  on  a  wall  to  increase  the  size ;  and  the  same 
applies  to  Olivier  de  Sen-es  and  Prince  Napoleon,  which  1  have 
only  fruited  for  one  ^eason.  Knight's  Monarch  has  altogether 
failed  with  me,  sometimes  dropping  its  fruit,  and  in  other 
seasons  remaining  quite  hard  till  the  end  of  February,  and  then 
shrivelling  without  ripening.  For  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months  we  have  more  than  enough  Pears  of  the  highest  quality, 
the  only  difficulty  being  to  decide  which  to  select  out  of  so 
many  that  are  first-rate  ;  but  a  good  large  late  Pear  that  could 
be  relied  on  to  ripen  well  in  February  or  March  would  prove 
a  decided  acquisition.  Magnificent  fruits  of  Easter  Beurr^  are 
annually  imported  from  France  and  the  Channel  Islands,  but 
this  Pear  proves  very  uncertain  in  our  climate.  The  first  season 
I  had  it  very  fine,  equRl  to  the  best  foreign  fruit ;  then  for  four 
yanTs  in  succession  it  failed  to  ripen  satisfactorily,  sometimes 
remaining  quite  hard  till  midsummer.  This  season,  judging 
by  appearances,  I  believe  it  will  prove  good  again,  as  the  fruit 
is  large  and  well  developed,  weighing  from  8  to  12  oz.s.  each, 
and  with  a  clear  smooth  skin  free  from  blemishes.  Beurrd 
Ranee  is  a  large  late  Pear,  exceedingly  juicy,  but  deficient  in 
flavour. 

For  cooking,  Catillac  and  Bellissime  d'Hiver  are  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  all  others.  As  a  curiosity  Belle  Angevine 
may  be  grown  on  u  wall,  but  for  use  by  all  means  plant 
all  the  Catillac  you  can  find  room  for  either  as  bushes  or 
cordons. 

To  obtain  Pears  in  perfection,  especially  the  later  varieties, 
a  suitable  storeroom  is  absolutely  necessaiy.  No  Pear  should 
be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  even  the  earliest  varieties 
being  gathered  just  before  or  while  they  are  changing  colour. 
A  properly  fitted-up  fruit  room  is  a  great  convenience,  but 
any  cool  dry  cellar  will  answer ;  the  exclusion  of  light  and 
maintenance  of  a  uniform  temperature  being  the  chief  re- 
quisites for  keeping  fruit,  and  a  warm  place  to  develope  the 
flavour  while  ripening.  I  put  mine  in  shallow  boxes  each  hold- 
ing about  two  dozen  fruits,  examining  them  occasionally  to  see 
that  none  decay,  and  when  ripening  the  boxes  are  transferred 
to  a  warm  cupboard  behind  a  chimney  with  a  temperature  of 
65**  to  70°.  The  name  of  the  contents  with  probable  time  of 
ripening  is  marked  on  each  box. 

An  important  point  in  the  culture  of  the  trees  is  to  mulch 
well  early  in  summer,  especiallj'  for  trees  on  the  Quince  stock, 
the  surface  roots  of  which  are  liable  to  suffer  from  drought, 
when,  instead  of  swelling  off  to  the  full  size,  the  fruit  becomes 
stunted  and  cracks. — Essex. 


ROSES  AND   ROSE   SHOWS. 

Rose  shows  were  made  for  Roses,  and  not  Roses  for  Rose 
shows.  Most  of  those  who  write  about  Roses  in  *'  our  Journal " 
seem  to  forget  this.  The  election  lists  are  made  out  as  though 
the  one  object  of  everyone  who  grows  Roses  is  to  fat  them  up 
like  prize  pigs  for  the  show  boards.  The  biggest,  and  the 
fattest,  and  the  roundest  wins.  He  who  can  show  twelve  big, 
fat,  and  round  blooms,  the  produce  of  five  hundred  bushes, 
does  well ;  but  he  who  can  show  forty -eight  big,  fat,  and  round 
ones  from  five  thousand  bushes  does  better — nay,  he  is  a  hero, 
a  Hercules  I 

As  "A  Pupil  of  Reynolds  Hole"  pertinently  remarks, 
"for  one  exhibitor  among  those  interested  in  Rose  lore  there 
are  perhaps  ten  thousand  who  grow  the  Rose  simply  for  the 
pleasure  it  affords  to  themselves  and  friends,  loving  it  for  the 
grace  and  beauty  it  sheds  around  their  quiet  gardens."  And 
who  shall  deny  that  this  quiet  enjoyment,  which  excites  none 
of  the  baser  feelings  of  our  nature,  is  quite  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  all  the  toil  and  trouble  bestowed  on  the  cultivation 
of  this  peerless  flower? 

Now,  after  this,  would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am 
an  exhibitor  myself  1  1  am,  indeed  ;  but  I  candidly  confess 
that  exhibiting  is  only  a  secondary  consideration  with  me.  I 
do  it,  but  do  not  altogether  like  it.    The  excitement  and  the 


worry,  and  the  hurry  and  the  sounds  of  the  conflict,  have  no 
charms  for  me.  The  Roses  themselves  never  seem  to  nae  to 
look  happy  stuck  up  in  stiflE  rows  with  an  xmnatural  precision, 
and  those  who  show  them  look  even  less  happy,  as  with  flushed 
faces  and  nervous  fingers  the  work  of  "  setting  up  "  is  carried 
on.  How  grand  (not  lovely  ;  blooms  are  all  grand  at  shows) 
the  box  looks  now  that  the  work  is  complete  1  But  somehow 
I  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  grandeur  or  feel  grateful  for  the 
splendid  ranks.  The  thought  will  occur  to  me,  "  Why  do  not 
the  judges  begin?  That  Jacqueminot,  now  so  superb,  will  be 
gone  in  half  an  hour,  and  that  fellow  D  cut  his  Roses  twelve 
hours  after  I  did.  Mine  will  have  no  chance  against  his  un- 
less," &c.,  &c.  This  may  be  pleasure  to  "  A  Lover  op  Rose 
Shows,"— who,  by  the  way,  can  see  no  difference  between  La 
France  and  Capitaine  Christy  !— but  to  me,  who  am  a  humble 
lover  of  Roses,  it  is  at  the  best  painful  fun  and  restless  comfort. 

Give  me  my  quiet  garden,  where  I  can  rest  indeed  and  be 
thankful ;  where  my  Roses  look  up  at  me  and  I  look  down  on 
my  Roses  with  calm  unruffled  brow,  and  where  my  Jacque- 
minots come  and  go  each  in  his  own  appointed  time  vrithout 
fretful  blowing  to  hasten^or  swaddling  bands  to  retard  their 
brief  career. 

Thus  it  is  that,  although  an  exhibitor,  I  heartily  endorse  Mr. 
Raddyffe's  opinion  that  the  election  should  not  be  confined  to 
Roses  for  exhibition  only.  If  it  is  to  be  of  use  to  the  majori^ 
of  readers  we  must  put  Roses  first  and  Rose  shows  secondL 
Indeed,  seeing  that  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  would-be 
exhibitors  is  so  limited,  is  it  not  rather  a  mistake  to  speak 
and  write  so  much  about  Roseft  for  exhibition  ?  Does  it  not 
deter  some  from  using  the  lists  and  other  information  given 
from  time  to  time  who  otherwise  would  do  so  ?  Would  not  a 
classification  be  more  useful  to  the  generality  of  readers  which 
gave — 

1st,  The  Roses  which  produce  freely  blooms  of  the  finest 
quality  suited  for  either  garden  decoration  or  show. 

2nd,  The  freest  bloomers  inespeclive  of  the  quality  of  the 
individual  blooms. 

3rd,  Roses  which  produce  occasional  blooms  of  first-rate 
excellence,  but  are  too  uncertain  for  garden  decoration  either 
from  tenderness,  bad  habit  of  growth,  or  hard  opening  ? 

Space  ^ill  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  details,  but  it  will  be 
interesting  and  instmctive  to  see  how  this  classification  afEects 
the  present  election  lists. 

First  of  all  Class  2,  a  very  interesting  one,  is  altogether  cut 
out,  although  it  contains  many  valuable  decorative  Roses. 
Safrano,  R&ve  d'Or.  and  Goubault  among  Teas  ;  Anna  Alexief^ 
Comtesse  de  Chabrillant  among  Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  and  Charles 
Lawson,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  &c.,  in  other  classes  are  examples. 

Next  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  many  who  grow  the  Rose 
but  never  exhibit  to  find  that  at  least  thirty-six  of  the  seventy- 
two  named  as  best  for  exhibition  are  also  equally,  or  nearly 
equallv,  good  for  garden  decoration ;  that  out  of  the  twelve 
at  the  head  of  the  list  only  two  or  three  (Marie  Baumann,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  and  Etienne  Levet)  are  in  any  way  doubtful  as 
garden  Roses  when  grown  moderately  well.     The_  first  and 
second  should  be  grown  on  the  seedling  Briar,  and  will  then  be 
found  freer  in  growth  than  on  the  Manetti.    Etienne  Levet, 
though  a  splendid  Rose,  is  of  too  stiff  and  unyielding  habit 
ever  to  make  a  garden  Rose. 

In  Class  3,  for  uncertain  Roses,  will  be  found  those  that  it 
pays  only  the  exhibitor  to  grow.  Even  he  finds  that  he  has  to 
keep  up  a  stock  of  about  a  hundred  plants  of  each  if  he  wishes 
to  make  sure  of  cutting  one  or  two  show  blooms  on  any  par- 
ticular date. 

It  may  be  usefid  to  intending  purchasers  to  name  a  few  of 
these  splendid  rogues.  You  must  speak  of  a  man  as  you  find 
him,  so  that  I  am  aware  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  objections 
from  those  growers  who  in  other  localities  find  that  they  do 
better  than  with  me. 

First  choose  Marie  Finger  in  preference  to  Eugenie  Vcrdicr. 
The  latter  is  a  bad  grower  as  a  cut -back,  the  former  good  in 
every  way  and  a  richer  colour. 

Avoid  Etienne  Levet,  Comtesse  d' Oxford,  Capitaine  Christy, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Horace  Vcmet,  Due  de  Wellington,  Emilie 
Hausburg,  Elie  Morel,  Lord  Macaulay,  Marie  Cointet,  Due  de 
Rohan,  Niphetos,  and  Reynolds  Hole.  All  the  above  are  bad 
growers  as  cut-backs. 

The  following  open  badly -.—Monsieur  Neman,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Monsieur  Boncenne,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Madame 
Lacharme,  and  Edouard  Morren.  Several  others  in  the  list  arc 
open  to  objections  of  various  sorts  ;  while,  strange  to  say,  Prin- 
cess Maiy  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  best  all-round  light  Roses 
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that  exists,  good  for  garden,  show,  pot,  or  forcing,  is  not  so 
much  as  named  in  the  election  list. — R.  W.  Beachet. 


WINTERING  CALCEOLARIAS. 

Hayb  any  of  your  correspondents  wintered  their  Calceo- 
larias in  an  orchard  house  ?  If  not,  allow  me  to  recommend 
the  following  plan  which  has  been  successful  here : — ^A  one- 
light  frame  is  placed  in  the  house  facing  south  containing 
about  3  inches  of  sandy  soil,  into  which  the  cuttings  are  thickly 
dibbled,  well  watered,  and  closely  shut  for  some  time.  The 
adyantages  are — air  can  nearly  always  be  given,  therefore 
damping-off  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  the  plants  can  be  daily 
exposed  to  the  light  instead  of  being  enclosed  in  darkness  for 
a  week  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  ordinary  plan,  and 
if  extra  covering  be  required,  which  will  seldom  be  necessary, 
it  will  be  dry  instead  of  being  saturated  with  wet.  The  frame 
is  2  feet  10  inches  by  2  feet  11  inches,  and  contains  about  320 
plants.  In  April  they  are  planted  in  a  cold  frame  out  of  doors, 
and  gradually  hardened  off  for  bedding-out  in  May. — C.  T.  H. 


GRAPES  NOT  COLOURING. 

"A  BllTCHBN  Gahdener"  in  his  remarks  under  the  above 
heading,  without  actually  committing  himself  to  the  opinion 
that  the  very  intensely  hot  weather  experienced  during  July 
was  the  cause  of  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  colour  of  his  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  is  evidently  very  much  inclined  to  think 
that  such  was  tno  case.  As  he  remarks,  want  of  colour  is  a 
very  serious  a^ir  indeed — ^in  fact,  is  the  one  great  drawback 
to  many  otherwise  very  fine  crops.  Intense  heat  may  be  the 
indirect  cause  of  failure ;  at  the  same  time  two  houses  of 
Grapes  in  one  locality  under  different  treatment  not  unfre- 
quently  present  a  marked  contrast,  consequently  all  the  blame 
cannot  in  fairness  be  attributed  to  the  very  hot  weather. 

Modem  vineries  being  very  lightly  constructed,  presenting  a 
greater  surface  of  glass,  and  therefore  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  heat  conducted,  undoubtedly  require  a  light  shading, 
and  nothing  is  better  than  limewash  put  on  lightly  with  a 
syringe.  Unless  this  is  done  the  intense  heat  causes  a  too 
rapid  evaporation,  which  has  the  effect  of  deranging  the 
h^thy  action  of  the  function  of  the  leaves.  Where  the  root- 
action  is  good,  and  is  stimulated  with  plenty  of  moisture  and 
the  usual  mineral  elements,  the  effect,  extreme  evaporation,  is 
almost  imperceptible  ;  where,  however,  the  opposite  is  the  case 
the  effect  is  soon  perceptible  both  on  the  foliage  and  fruit. 
The  check  given  to  the  growth  is  soon  followed  by  an  attack 
of  red  spider,  which  no  amount  of  humidity  will  prevent,  the 
two  evils  making  an  imperfectly  coloured  crop  almost  a 
certainty. 

A  defect  in  the  colour  of  Grapes  is  often  caused  by  the 
excessive  use  of  fire  heat  without  giving  the  necessary  amount 
of  moisture  and  fresh  air  so  requisite  to  vegetation  generally, 
and  growing  Vines  in  particular.  Why  insist  upon  the  house 
being  kept  to  a  certain  temperature  without  any  regard  being 
paid  to  the  external  atmosphere  ?  Overheating  pipes  is  in 
effect  as  injurious  as  excessive  sun  heat,  and  perhaps  more  so, 
as  the  latter  causes  a  liberal  supply  of  fresh  air  to  be  given, 
which  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  former.  A  hot  dry  atmo- 
sphere undoubtedly  contributes  to  an  earlier  formation  of 
saccharine  matter  in  Grapes,  in  my  opinion,  however,  at  the 
expense  of  colour.  *' A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb's"  second  crop 
will,  I  think,  help  to  corroborate  this  theory,  as  no  doubt  he 
will  find  them,  if  not  sour,  far  from  being  sweet.  The  Vines 
being  ripening  receive  the  full  amount  of  air  both  night  and 
day,  and  the  house  naturally  is  not  so  hot  and  dry  as  wnen  the 
full  crop  was  hanging. 

My  tiieory,  therefore,  is  that  Grapes  should  be  allowed 
plenty  of  time  to  ripen,  admitting  air  at  all  times  in  quanti- 
ties more  or  less  according  to  the  external  temperature.  The 
front  lights  often  are  kept  hermetically  closed,  instead  of 
which  during  mild  nights  they  should  be  open  as  well  as  the 
top.  The  latter  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Vine's  growth 
should  as  much  as  possible  be  kept  slightly  open  during  the 
night,  as  at  this  time  the  action  of  the  plant  although  changed 
is  still  going  on.  An  artificial  and  unwholesome  air  is  very 
injurious  to  the  Vines,  hence  the  necessity  of  admitting  fresh  air 
freely  yet  judiciously.  The  foliage  of  Vines  grown  under  this 
treatment  is  very  robust,  and  much  better  able  to  withstand 
any  evils  that  naay  threaten  it,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
fruit. 

The  accompanying  bunch  was  cat  tiom  a  Yva^  canying  a 


fair  crop  of  fruit  growing  in  a  large  span-roofed  plant  house. 
This  house  is  very  lightly  constructed  of  iron,  and  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  being  well  adapted  either  for  plant  or  fruit  culture. 
No  fire  heat  has  been  applied  at  any  stage  of  the  Vine's 
growth,  and  the  house  has  been  full  of  plants  throughout. 
For  the  benefit  of  both  the  plants  and  Vines  the  house  was 
usually  closed  early  during  May'and  June,  but  a  little  air  was 
always  left  on  at  nipjht.  During  the  extremely  hot  weather 
experienced  during  July  the  house  was  usually  left  wide  open 
both  at  top,  bottom,  and  doors.  The  fruit  ^sia  coloured  early 
in  August,  but  the  Grapes  are  only  now  becoming  sweet, 
simply  because  August  was  a  very  dull  month,  and  no  fire 
heat  was  applied,  which  would  have  been  had  the  fruit  been 
of  primary  importance. — W.  Iggulden,  Orsett  Hall. 

[The  bunch  is  good ;  berries  large,  regular  in  sifle,  and  well 
coloured,  but  not  quite  of  the  first  quality. — £d8.] 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION.— No.  6. 

In  forwarding  to  you  the  last  of  the  election  lists  of  the 
seventy-two  varieties  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  "  our  Journal "  to  the  effect  of  removing  the  fourth- 
class  votes  in  this  election  of  seventy-two  varieties.  How 
materially  it  alters  the  position  of  several  of  the  Roses !  Of 
the  twenty  Roses  that  received  fourteen  votes  half  only  would 
retain  their  position  as  obtaining  the  highest  possible  score ; 
amongst  these  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa  is  to  be  found.  The 
remaining  ten  which  would  lose  position  include  Marechal  Niel, 
Etienne  I^evet,  Horace  Vemet,  and  the  Eugenie  Vcrdier  set ; 
Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Madame  Victor  Verdier 
losing  one  vote  each  ;  the  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  set  and  S^na- 
teur  Vaisse  losing  two,  and  Xavier  Olibo  three  votes.  Some  of 
those  that  score  thirteen  votes  are  sadly  cropped  by  thie, 
notably  Star  of  Waltham  and  Madame  Lacharme,  the  former 
losing  four  and  the  latter  no  less  than  seven  votes.  Lower 
down  in  the  list  the  changes  by  such  action  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  position  of  many  Roses,  which  would  be  driven 
altogether  out  of  the  list,  notably  dear  old  G^n^ral  Jacquemi- 
not and  Victor  Vcrdier,  whilst  a  few  would  rise  materially — 
to  wit.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  CamiUe  Bemardin,  and 
Capitaine  Christy. 

In  the  following  returns  of  seventy-two  varieties  the  Roses 

are  placed  as  the  first  best  twelve,  second  best  twelve,  next 

best    twenty-four,    and    second    best  twenty-four  exhibition 

varieties. 

Mr.  Craxston,  K'mfs  Acre.  Hereford. 

1.  Marie  Baamann  7.  Etienne  Lcvct 

3.  Alfred  Colomb  8.  2diurquise  de  CostcUane 

3.  Charles  Lefebvre  9.  Louis  Vau  Houtte 

4.  La  France  10.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

0.  Baronne  de  Rotbachild  11.  S^nateur  Vaisse 
6.  Expoeition  do  Brie                             12.  Mar6chal  Nicl 

13.  Abel  Caniiie  19.  Keynolds  Hole 

14.  (Jomtesse  de  Serenye  20.  Xavier  Olibo 

15.  Comte»e  d'Oxford  21.  Catherine  Mermeb 

16.  Deyienne  Lamy  23.  Deroniensis 

17.  Dr.  Andry  38.  Nipbetos 

18.  Monsieur  £.  Y.  Teas  24.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

35.  Alice  Duroan  37.  Loxd  Maeanlay 

26.  Beauty  of  Waltham  38.  Madame  Furtado 

37.  Capitaine  Christy  39.  Madame  Lacharme 

28.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  40.  Mdllc.  Eugenie  Verdisr 

29.  Duchessc  de  Vallombrosa  41.  Mdllc.  Marie  Hady 

30.  Dupny  Jamain  43.  Francois  Michelou 

31.  Edouard  Morren  43.  Monsieur  Noman 

32.  EUe  Morel  44.  Prince  Camillc  de  Hoban 
83.  Fisher  Uohnes  46.  Sir  Garnet  Wokeley 

34.  O^ndral  Jacqueminot  46.  Belle  Lyonnai«ie 

35.  Horace  Vemet  47.  Marie  Van  Hontto 

36.  Duchessc  de  Momy  48.  Souvenir  d'Elise 

49.  Annie  Wood  61.  Monsieur  Boncenne 

50.  Ducheffi«  de  Caylus  62.  Peach  Blossom 

61.  Hippolyte  Joniaiu  63.  Princess  Beatrice 

62.  Jean  Liabaud  64.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

53.  John  Hopper  65.  Royal  Standani 

54.  Jules  Margottiu  66.  Star  of  Waltliam 

55.  Leopold  I.  67.  Alba  Rosea 

56.  Madame  C.  Crapclct  68.  Comtesse  de  NadoiUao 

57.  Madame  Charles  Wood  69.  Jean  Ducher 

58.  Madame  Th(^r6se  Levct  70.  Madame  Margottin 

59.  Madame  Victor  Vcrdier  71.  Madame  Sertot 

60.  Pierre  Netting  72.  Madame  Willermoz 

Rev.  C.  P.  Pkach,  Appletan-h-Street. 

1.  Mario  Banmann  7.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

2.  Alfred  Colomb  8.  Etienne  Levet 

3.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady  9.  Baronne  deliothichUd 

4.  Charles  Lefebvre  10.  John  Hopper 
6.  Martchal  Niel  11.  Dr.  Andry 

6.  La  France  12.  Emilie  Hausburg 
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13.  Madame  Victor  Veidier 

14.  Ck>mte88e  d'Oxford 
10.  Abol  Grand 

16.  Gloire  de  Dijon 

17.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

18.  Dupuy  Jamain 

Sff.  Horace  Vemet 
S6.  Belle  Lyonnaiao 

37.  Le  Havre 

38.  Thomas  Methren 

39.  Marie  Van  Houtte 
80.  Annie  Wood 

31.  Oapitaine  Christy 
83.  Duchesse  de  Vallombroea 
83.  Soayenlr  d'un  Ami 
34.  Sonvonir  d'Elise 

85.  S^natenr  Vaisse 

86.  Sir  Oamet  Wolseley 

49.  Annie  Laxton 

80.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

51.  BouIedeNeige 

63.  Celine  Forestier 
68.  Cheshnnt  Hybrid 

64.  Catherine  Mermet 
66.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

66.  Elio  Morel 

67.  Hlppolyte  Jamain 

68.  G^ndral  Jacqueminot 

69.  Francois  Lourat 
60.  Jules  Margottln 

Rev.  E.  N.  PooHiN,  Barhby 

1.  Marshal  Kiel 

3.  Alfred  Colomb 
8.  Charles  Lefebyre 

4.  Marie  Banmann 
6.  Ia  France 

6.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 


19.  Th^rfese  Levet 

80.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

31.  Franpois  Micbelon 

33.  Due  de  Wellington 

23.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amaud 

24.  Eugenie  Verdier 

87.  SUr  of  Waltham 

88.  Miss  Hassard 

89.  Victor  Verdier 

40.  Madame  Lacharme 

41.  Fisher  Holmes 

43.  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 

43.  Reynolds  Hole 

44.  Monsieur  CaiHat 

45.  Duchesse  de  Momy 

46.  Maurice  Bemardin 

47.  Souvenir  de  Malmaison 

48.  Bdooard  Morren 

61.  La  Roei^re 

63.  Madame  Charles  Crapelet 
68.  Mardchal  Vaillant 

64.  Marquise  de  Mortemart 

65.  Monsieur  Woolfleld 

66.  Mrs.  Baker 

67.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

68.  Pierre  Netting 
•9.  Royal  Standard 

70.  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 

71.  Xavier  Olibo 
73.  Wilson  Saunders 

Vicarage^  Leiceiterthire. 

7.  Marguerite  Brassac 

8.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

9.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

10.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 

11.  Due  de  Wellington 
IS.  Etienne  Levet 


18.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

19.  S^nateur  Vaisse 

14.  Dr.  Andiy 

30.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

15.  Horace  Vemet 

31.  Bdouard  Morren 

16.  Monsieur  £.  Y.  Teas 

32.  Emilie  Hausbuig 

17.  Victor  Verdier 

33.  Dupuy  Jamain 

18.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

34.  Baron  de  Bonstetten 

35.  Duchesse  de  Vallombroea 

37.  Souvenir  d'Elise 

36.  Xavier  OUbo 

38.  Belle  Lyonnaise 

37.  Catherine  Mermet 

39.  John  Hopper 

28.  Francois  Michelon 

39.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

41.  ReineduMldl 

30.  Comtesse  de  Serenye 

42.  Monsieur  Nomaa 

31.  Lord  Macaoli^ 

43.  Capitaine  Christy 

32.  Mr8.C.  Wood 

44.  Camille  Bemardin 

33.  Fisher  Holmes 

45.  Reynolds  Hole 

84.  Star  of  Waltham 

46.  Marie  Finger 

35.  Devoniensis 

47.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

36.  Pierre  Netting 

48.  Annie  Wood 

49.  Madame  C.  Crapelet 

61.  Madame  Clexnenoe  Joigneaux 

50.  Abel  Grand 

63.  Niphetos 

51.  Ferdinand  de  Leseeps 

63.  Madame  Lacharme 

53.  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet 

64.  Madame  Berard 

58.  Princess  Beatrice 

65.  Marie  Van  Houtte 

64.  Auguste  Rigotard 

66.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 

65.  Paul  Neyron 

67.  Gloire  do  Dijon 

66.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

68.  Sir  Gamet  Wolseley 

57.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

69.  Centlfolia  Rosea 

58.  Duchesse  de  Momy 

70.  Boron  Gouella 

59.  Doc  de  Rohan 

71.  Duchesse  de  Cay  Ins 

60.  Th^rtee  Levet 

Mr.  DuiiBiN,  EnglUhcombe  Roaery^  Bath, 


1.  Abel  Carri^re 

3.  Alfred  Colomb 

8.  Capitaine  Christy 

4.  Charles  Lefebvre 
6.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 
6.  Etienne  Levet 

13.  Marie  L.  Pemet 

14.  Comtesse  de  Serenye 

15.  Fisher  Holmes 

16.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

17.  MdUe.  Marie  Finger 

18.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

35.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

36.  Abel  Grand 

37.  Camille  Bemardin 

38.  Dr.  Audry 

39.  Duchesse  de  Vallombroea 

50.  Duke  of  Connaught 
SL  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
S3.  Francois  Lacharme 

33.  John  Stuart  MiU 

34.  Lady  Mary  Keith 
85.  Louise  Peyronny 

36.  Marguerite  dc  St.  Amand 

49.  Abb6  Bramerel 
60.  Anna  de  Diesbach 

51.  Annie  Wood 
CS«  Avocat  Dnvivler 
68.  Bessie  Johnson 
64.  Due  de  Rohan 
55.  Dapuy  Jamain 
66.  BUe  Morel 


7.  Francois  Michelon 

8.  La  France 

9.  Marie  Baumann 

10.  S^nateur  Vaisse 

11.  Alartehal  Niel 

13.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 

19.  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 

30.  Sir  Gamet  Wolseley 

31.  Catherine  Mermet 
33.  Star  of  Waltham 

33.  Xavier  Olibo 

34.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

87.  Marguerite  Brassac 

88.  Marguerite  de  Castellane 

39.  Mrs.  Baker 

40.  Oxonian 

41.  Paul  Neyron 

43.  Perfection  de  Lyon 

43.  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm 

44.  Sophie  Coquerelle 

45.  l>evonien8is 

46.  Perle  des  Jordins 

47.  Madame  WiUermos 

48.  Due  de  Montponsier 

57.  Emille  Hausburg 
68.  Ferdinand  de  L^seps 

59.  General  Jacqueminot 

60.  Gloire  de  Vltry 

61.  Horace  Vemet 

63.  Jean  Liabaud 
6S.  Jules  Margottln 

64.  Madame  Clemeuoe  Joigneaux 


66.  Madame  Prosper  Langier 

66.  MdUe.  Bonnaire 

67.  Reynolds  Hole 

68.  Jean  Lambert 


69.  Triomphe  de  France 

70.  Cheshnnt  Hybrid 

71.  John  Hopper 

72.  Niphetos 


Mr.  R.  G.  Baker,  Eeavitree,  Devon. 

1.  Marie  Baumann  7.  Marquise  de  OasteUano 

3.  Charles  Lefebvre  8.  Martehal  Niel 

8.  Alfred  Colomb  9.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

4.  Marie  Rady  10.  CamUIe  Bemardin 
6.  Francois  Michelon  11.  Monsieur  £.  Y.  Teas 
6.  Marie  Van  Houtte  18.  Ia  France 


13.  Monsieur  Noman 

14.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

15.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

16.  Dr.Andxy 

17.  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon 

18.  Abel  Carritoe 

35.  Maurice  Bemardin 

36.  Abel  Grand 

37.  Horace  Vemet 
28.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

.    39.  Madame  Victor  Verdier 
30.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
81.  Jules  Margottln 

32.  Centlfolia  Roeea 

33.  Marchioness  of  Exeter 

34.  Devoniensis 

35.  Comte  do  Raimband 

36.  Monsieur  Gabriel  Toumier 

49.  Sh:  Garnet  Wolseley 
60.  Marquise  de  Mortemart 

51.  Madame  Georges  Sch  warts 

52.  Jean  Liabaud 

53.  Le  Havre 

54.  Mdlle.  Eugdnle  Verdier 

55.  Duchesse  de  Caylns 
66.  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron 
57.  Auguste  Rigotard 
68.  Madame  Lacharme 

59.  Magna  Charta 

60.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

I  have  only  named  one  of  the  three  (Ferdinand  de  Tiiiwrnw,  Hamice 
nardin,  and  Exposition  de  Brie),  as  they  an  so  much  alike. 

Mr.  Buhner  in  bis  list  has  rather  enlarged  on  his  idea  of 
last  year  as  to  similar  Roses  ;  and  although  in  his  soil  he  sees 
less  similarity  in  Alba  Rosea  and  Madame  Bravy  than  some 
do— and  in  this  I  confess  that  with  my  small  experience  of 
them  I  incline  to  his  view — ^yet  about  several  of  them  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  considering  them  so  similar  as  to  be  either 
Caesar  or  Pompey  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  namer.  Before 
another  exhibition  election  we  may  knonr  more  about  Mar- 
guerite Brassac  and  its  similarity  to  Charles  Iiefebyre  (to  me  the 
latter  is  many  shades  the  darker),  and  La  Rosi^re  and  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan.  It  strikes  me  these  may  possibly  be  added 
to  the  list  of  similar  Roses,  which  for  purposes  of  election  may 
be  considered  identical.  I  now  give  Mr.  Bulmer's  list,  pre- 
mising that  in  the  bracketed  Roses  the  vote  is  given  to  that 
which  is  named  first. 

Rev.  C.  H.  BuLHBR,  CredenhUl  Rectory,  Hereford. 


19.  Catherine  Mermet 
SO.  Due  de  Wellingtou 
31.  Madame  Bravy 

33.  B^nateur  Vaisse 
28.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

34.  Xavier  OUbo 

87.  Duchesse  de  Vallombroaa 

88.  Caroline  Kuster 

39.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

40.  Edouard  Morren 

41.  Reynolds  Hole 

43.  Madame  Prosper  Langier 
48.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

44.  Baronne  de  Bonstetten 

45.  Fisher  Holmes 

46.  Lord  Macaulay 

47.  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 

48.  Mrs.  Charles  Wood 

61.  Niphetos 

63.  Mrs.  Baker 

68.  Auguste  Neomaim 

64.  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet 

65.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 

66.  Victor  Verdier 

67.  Duke  of  Connanght 

68.  Miss  Hassard 

69.  Comtesse  de  Sexenye 

70.  Madame  de  Montcnaveau 

71.  Etienne  Levet 
73.  Prince  Arthur 


8. 


1.  Alfred  Colomb 

3.  Marie  Banmann 
( Charles  Lefebvre 
( Marguerite  Brassac 

4.  La  Fiunoe 

5.  Etienne  Levet 

6.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

18.  Dupuy  Jamain 

14.  Marie  Rady 

15.  Dr.  Andry 
(Abel  Grand 

16.  \  Marguoite  de  St.  Amand 
(Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

31.  Monsieur  Noman 

23.  Jean  Liabaud 
/'Exposition  de  Brie 

9,  3  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
^'  1  Sir  Gamet  Wolseley 
(^Mamioe  Bemardin 

24.  Marie  Van  Houtte 
85.  Jean  Soupert 

36.  Due  de  Wellington 
27.  Horace  Vemet 

38.  Le  Havre 

39.  Monsieur  E.  T.  Teas 
80.  Madame  Victor  Vei^er 
31.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

33.  Star  of  Waltham 
83.  S^nateur  Vaisse 

49.  Rej-nolds  Hole 


50. 

51. 

53. 
58. 
54. 


LaRosi^re 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
Monsieur  Bonoenne 
Baron  de  Bonstetten 
Pierre  Netting 
Sultan  of  Zansibar 
Fisher  Holmes 


7.  Marquise  de  CasteUaae 

8.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

o  ( Mdlle.  Eugdnie  Verdier 
*'  ( Mdlle.  Marie  Finger 

10.  Louis  Van  Hontte 

11.  Francis  Michelon 
13.  Mai^chal  Niel 

17.  Emilie  Hausburg 

18.  Xavier  Olibo 

19.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
/'Edouard  Morren 

30.<  Jules  MargottiU; 
V.L'Esmeralda 

84.  Camille  Bemardin 

85.  Annie  Laxton 

86.  EmOy  Laxton 

87.  Marquise  de  Gibot 

88.  John  Hopper 

39.  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet 

40.  Madame  Proi^er  Langier 

41.  Capitaine  Christy 

43.  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 

43.  Comtesse  de  Serenye 

44.  EUe  Morel 

45.  Madame  Lacharme 

46.  Catherine  Mermet 

47.  Souvenir  d'Elise 

48.  Madame  Caroline  Kuster 

65.  Lord  Macanlay 

56.  Comte  de  Raimband 

57.  Baron  Hausmann 

58.  Thomas  Mills 

59.  Devienne  Lamy 

60.  Clotilde  Holland 

61.  G^6ral  Jacqueminot 
63.  Mrs.  Baker 
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«8.  Victor  Verdler 

64.  Ceutifolla  Rosea 

65.  Madame  C.  Joigneanz 

(  Alice  Dureaa 
Heine  dn  Midi 
La  YlUe  de  St.  Denis 


67.  Dnchesse  de  Momy 

68.  Madame  Furtado 

69.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 

70.  Deroniensia 

71.  Souvenir  d'on  Ami 

72.  Comtesae  de  Nadaillac 


I  hare  aniyed  now  at  the  completion  of  my  task.  In  spite 
of  errors  and  shortcomings  I  trust  it  may  still  be  of  some  use 
to  intending  beginners  A  Bose-ezhibiting ;  and  although  we 
cannot  expect  that  all  in  the  list  of  seventy-two  yarieties  will 
be  found  uniyersally  useful,  yet  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that 
very  many  amongst  them  are  not  robbers  even  to  the  garden 
Bose  fancier ;  while  to  him  who  would  succeed  in  the  rosy 
contests  of  1879  the  large  majority  of  those  named  in  the  lists 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  will,  brought  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  by  dciU,  soil,  and  climate,  charm  the  e^e  of  the 
ignorant  by  their  beauty,  and  arrest  the  fiat  of  the  judges  by 
their  intrinsic  exhibition  qualities. 

Once  again  in  conclusion  I  tender  veiy  heartily  my  best 
thanks  to  all  the  voters  for  the  help  afforded  me  by  their  lists, 
^Sg^g  them  to  receive  these  thanks  collectively  which  time 
forbids  me  to  send  to  each  individually,  and  wishing  to  each 
of  them  some  share  of  success  in  future  contests  with  the  Boses 
of  their  choice.  After  all  ^ose  Boses  are  the  best  with  each 
of  us  which  prove  to  be  Al  on  the  day  of  exhibition,  and  which 
these  may  be  is  somewhat  of  a  lottery  ;  and  hence  most  will 
require  seventy-two  varieties  to  stage  forty-eight,  a  fact  that 
large  growers  occasionally  experience  and  smaller  frequently 
learn  to  their  cost.  And  thus  to  exhibitors  and  readers  adieu. 
— Joseph  Himtok,  WarminsUr. 


THE  VALUE  OF  PEAR  WALLS. 

Dull,  cold,  and  wet  was  the  spring,  abundant  the  blossom 
on  the  fruit  trees,  giving  rise  to  a  passing  gleam  of  hope — only 
a  passing  gleam,  for  hope  of  a  crop  of  fruit  vanishes  before  a 
succession  of  biting  north-eastern  gales,  and  it  is  only  to  trees 
upon  walls  of  very  genial  aspect  and  in  snug  cosy  comers  that 
we  could  then  turn  for  any  signs  of  swelling  fruit.  Hard  measure 
has  Dame  Nature  dealt  out  to  us  during  the  last  three  or  four 
springs,  and  well  for  us  will  it  be  if  we  can  turn  to  account 
the  stem  lessons  she  has  taught  us.  Weigh  the  matter  well, 
regard  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  result  is  inevitable  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  belter  for  insuring  crops  of  Pears. 

Of  an  extensive  collection  of  Pears  which  I  planted  some 
six  or  seven  years  ago  some  were  put  inside  a  garden,  others  in 
an  orchard,  and  others  against  walls  of  various  aspects.  Of 
all  these  trees,  some  hundreds  in  number,  none  have  a  good 
crop  this  season  except  those  upon  a  wall  facing  tlie  west, 
where  the  fruit  of  Passe  Colmar,  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Fondante 
■d'Autongie,  and  Beurr^  Ban^  is  abundant  and  fine.  The  tree 
of  Beurr^  Clairgeau  on  this  wall  invariably  has  a  crop,  and 
this  year  its  fruit  will  be  of  especial  service,  not  one  of  its 
representatives  in  the  orchard  having  any.  Of  other  sorts  on 
this  wall  Williams'  Bon  Chr&tlen,  Marshal  de  Cour,  Doyenn^ 
du  CJomice,  and  Glou  Hor^eau  have  very  little  fmit,  simply 
because  they  have  made  such  robust  growth  annually  since 
they  were  planted  that  blossom  buds  come  more  slowly  upon 
them,  but  then  when  the  trees  do  come  into  bearing  the  fruit 
will  be  much  finer  than  it  would  had  the  roots  been  mutilated 
to  induce  a  premature  formation  of  blossom  buds ;  and  I  am 
not  only  content  to  wait,  but  also  anticipate  an  annual  supply 
of  frait  eventually  from  every  tree  in  this  favourable  position 
— favourable  not  merely  for  shelter  in  spring,  but  for  npening 
ihe  wood  growth  in  autumn — ^a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
Without  this  wall  I  should  have  had  very  few  Pears  this  year, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  fellow  sufferers  who, 
^though  they  may  have  no  spare  wall  for  fruit  trees,  yet  pro- 
bably have  some  sunny  sides  of  outbuildings  not  yet  turned  to 
Account. — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


CARPET  BEDDING  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 

A  STBiKnro  example  is  afforded  at  Hampton  Court  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  lasting  beauty  of  carpet  beds.  Long  after 
the  regular  flower  beds  were  divested  of  their  attractions,  and 
•even  when  the  herbaceous  borders  assumed  a  "  seedy ''  appear- 
ance, the  carpet  beds  remained  bright  and  ornamental.  This 
fresh  appearance  of  the  beds,  however,  has  been  secured  by 
artificial  means.  The  beds  are  24  feet  by  12,  and  for  each  a 
canvas  cover  was  provided,  the  cover  being  spread  over  the 
beds  at  night,  and  secured  to  pegs  (hiyen  in  the  turf.  Mr. 
Orabam's  object  was  to  preserve  ti^     ^i^^^hness  of  the  beds 


until  November,  and  he  has,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  panels, 
such  as  Altemantheras,  succeeded  in  that  object.  In  future 
years  the  beauty  of  the  beds  will  be  still  further  prolonged, 
stocks  of  hardy  low-growing  plants  suitable  to  this  popular 
style  of  garden  ornamentation  being  increased  as  rapidly  as 


Fig.  68.— Carpet  bed  at  Hampton  Court. 


1.  Echereria  metallica. 

5.  Pachyphyton  bracteoeam, 
8.  Leucophyton  Brownii. 

4.  Semperviynm  montannm. 

f.  AbutUonvBxiUariamvariegatnm. 

6.  Bcheyerla  seconda  glaaca. 


7.  Meiembxyantbemion  oordifollasi 

▼ariegatom. 

8.  Altemanthera  magnlflca. 

9.  Altemanthera  paronycbyoidM* 

10.  Antennaria  tornflntoBa. 

11.  Sednm  glaacnm. 


possible.  Even  now  a  great  portion  of  the  plants  employed 
are  hardy  or  nearly  so  ;  indeed  were  it  otherwise  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  for  filling  such  large  beds  could  not  be  raised 
with  the  extremely  limited  extent  of  glass  at  disposal. 

In  the  bed,  of  which  a  diagram  is  submitted,  hardy  and 
tender  plants  are  associated,  ike  arrangement  and  finish  of 
the  bed  constituting  an  adnxirable  example  of  artistic  leaf 
embellishment,  for,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  mode  of 
planting,  no  fiowers  are  employed  in  the  bed.  The  diagram 
IS  engraved  because  it  is  an  excellent  one,  and  because  we 
have  been  requested  to  submit  a  plan  adaptable  to  beds  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  one  figured. 

The  carpet  beds  at  Hampton  Court  and  also  in  the  London 
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p»arks  are  raised  from  4  to  6  inches  above  the  grass,  this  eleva- 
tion adding  considerably  to  their  artistic  appearance.  Those 
intending  to  adopt  this  mode  of  decoration  may  well  bear  that 
point  in  mind  at  this  the  proper  season  of  the  year  for  making 
and  preparing  the  beds. 


BOTTLING  FRESH  FRUIT. 

I  WISH  to  say  that  I  also  had  offered  to  me  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition a  similar  recipe  to  the  one  spoken  of  in  this  Journal ; 
but  the  fruit  shown  and  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  five-franc  recipe  was  in  glass  bottles,  was  mostly 
divided  into  halves  and  quarters,  and  surrounded  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  rich  syrup.  The  plan  of  burning  sulphur  seems 
a  very  simple  one,  but  do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  answer 
for  any  fruits  besides  firm  ones,  such  as  Apples  ancl  Pears  ?  I 
am  very  anxious  to  find  out  some  reliable  way  of  preserving 
soft  fruit,  such  as  Damsons,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Cherries, 
&c.,  without  the  necessity  of  making  them  very  sweet.  This 
year  I  have  succeeded  with  some  bottles,  whilst  others  have 
Kept  for  a  short  time  and  then  begun  to  ferment,  causing  the 
bladder  to  puff  up.  As  all  the  bottles  have  been  prepared  in 
the  same  way  I  am  very  much  puzzled  to  know  why  some 
bottles  should  keep  so  well.  I  have  now  a  bottle  of  Goose- 
berries from  last  year's  bottling  perfectly  good,  and  others  fail 
through  fermentation.  My  plan  is — after  filling  wide-mouthed 
glass  bottles  with  fruit  they  are  placed  over  the  fire  in  a  fish 
kettle  of  cold  water,  which  is  gradually  heated.  When  the 
fruit  is  cooked  the  bottles  are  lifted  out  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  tied  down  very  carefully  and  tightly  with  bladder. 
Those  that  do  keep  are  exceedingly  good  and  taste  like  fresh- 
stewed  fruit.  If  all  the  bottles  would  keep  equally  well  I 
should  be  satisfied  with  my  method.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  suggest  a  cause  why  the  result  should  be  so  variable  ? 
—A  Puzzled  Housewife. 


NOTES  ON   ROSES. 


I  HAVE  for  some  time  past  been  intending  to  write  on  the 
vexata  qv^stio  of  Roses,  Rose  judging,  and  Rose  elections,  &c., 
but  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  fiud  time  or  opportunity. 
I  cannot  resist  saying  something  now,  especiaHy  as  the 
recent  Rose  returns  given  by  Mr.  Hinton  are  naturally  veiling 
general  attention  to  the  subject.  First  I  must,  with  other 
rosarians,  heartily  thank  Mr.  Hinton  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken.  I  know  from  experience,  though  a  lesser  one  than  his, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  returns,  and  when  you  have  them 
how  much  time  and  care  are  necessary  to  compile  them  pro- 
perly. Mr.  Hinton's  return  is  very  careful  although  elaborate, 
and  great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  his  services  to  the  Rose 
world,  eyenjmee  "  Wyld  Savage."  I  cannot  help  saying  to 
my  friend  "  Wyld  Savage,"  it  would  be  better  if  he  were 
to  use  a  little  more  discretion  with  his  zeal.  To  call  an  election 
suph  as  last  year's  a  mockery,  suare,  and  delusion  is  a  very 
good  penny-a-line  statement  and  may  run  glibly  from  the  pen, 
but  the  old  adage,  "  Think  twice  before  you  speak  once " 
might  be  even  better  ajiplied  to  writing.  For  instance,  one 
who  signed  himself  "A  Lover  op  Rose  Shows,"  on  the 
sbceiigth  of  what  "  Wyx-d  Savage  "  wrote  about  the  two  col- 
lections of  Mr.  Baker's  and  Mr.  Jowitt's  at  Hereford,  was 
induced  to  write  to  the  Journal  of  M(^rticulturc  to  find  fault 
with  ths  judgment,  although  he  was  not  there  himself  and  had 
seen  none  of  the  Roses.  "Wyld  Savage"  has  so  great  a 
penchant  for  Teas  himself,  that  a  few  more  than  ordinarily 
good  Teas  in  a  stand  are  sure  to  make  him  think  the  whole 
stand  superior  till  he  comes  to  take  the  points.  With  the 
difficulties  he  has  to  contend  with  in  soil,  and  having  also  a 
forward  climate,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  he  has  found 
Teas  repay  his  care  more  than  other  Roses ;  but  (and  this  is 
a  great  but)  no  Roses  are  more  liable  to  damage  from  damp 
weather,  none  that  require  more  constant  attention,  none  that 
do  so  badly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  or  smoky 
manufactories.  He  seems  to  pride  himself  on  having  written 
dowQL  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  yet  it  is  classed  as  a  Tea,  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  will  regain  the  position  of  which  it  has  been 
temporarily,  and  to  my  mind  very  unnecessarily,  deprived. 
I  say  advisedly.  Classed  as  a  Tea,  for  I  have  always  doubted 
and  still  doubt  if  it  is  a  true  Tea  ;  and  as  in  Mr.  George  Paul's 
Rose  list,  which  I  have  just  been  looking  through,  he  has 
suggested  a  new  class  of  Hybrid  Teas,  so  I  am  inclined  to 
enlarge  the  list  by  putting  in  such  Roses  as  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  Ma- 


dame Berard,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Levet,  M.  Trifle,  &c,, 
and  I  should  also  class  Mar^chal  Niel  in  this  list  as  being 
neither  a  true  Noisette  nor  a  true  Tea.  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  and  one  or  two  others  have  been  in  my  opinion 
hitherto  placed  in  their  wrong  class ;  and  while  I  mention 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  though  I  was  a  good  deal  called  ov&t  the 
coals  for  not  sufficiently  appreciating  it,  yet  I  cannot  kelp 
remarking  it  has  not  won  its  way  into  either  seventy-two,  »xA 
though  undoubtedly  a  vigorous  grower  and  a  free  bloomer 
has  not  the  quality  ever  to  make  it  an  exhibition  Rose, 
nor  will  it  ever  rise  above  the  character  of  a  good  garden 
Rose. 

While  speaking  of  *' Wtld  Savage"  and  his  zeal  for  Teaa 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  to  back  up  mj 
friends  Canon  Hole  and  Mr.  Pochin.  They  have  both  of  them 
the  disadvantage  of  backward  climate  to  contend  with,  and  in 
my  friend  Canon  Hole's  case  (though  in  this  he  will  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  me)  he  has  to  contend  also  against  a  oold 
soil ;  and  though  a  clay  soil  under  good  care  may  on  the  Briar 
and  in  favourable  conditions  produce  the  finest  blooms,  yet  it 
is  not  fair  to  compare  Roses  grown  by  the  ten  thousand  ia 
warm  climates  at  the  early  Rose  shows  and  rcfuse  the  doe  meed 
of  praise  to  the  Roses  produced  under  less  favoured  cizcnm* 
stances  at  later  shows.  But  I  go  rather  further  still,  and  aay* 
though  I  do  not  profess,  as  "  Wyld  Savage,"  to  attend  eveiy 
principal  Rose  show,  that  I  have  seen  both  Reynolds  Hole  and 
the  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin  show  as  good  forty -eights,  thirty-sizes, 
and  twenty -fours  as  any  I  have  seen  exhibited  by  any  amatenia* 
**  Comparisons  are  odorous,"  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  says,  and  therd 
is  no  wisdom  in  setting  up  Hercules  and  his  competitor  on  a 
pedestal.  In  saying  this  I  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  cither  Messrs.  Baker  or  Jowitt ;  and  it  was  a  great 
source  of  satisfaction  to  me,  on  meeting  Mr.  Baker  as  a  coadjaior 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  year,  to  find  how  entirely  we  were 
in  accord  as  to  our  awards. 

I  do  not  glean  that  "  Wyld  Ravage  "  is  altogether  right 
about  Catherine  Mermet ;  it  is  28  in  one  list  and  23  in  the 
other.    But  how  about  Belle  Lyonnaise  ?    It  is  66  in  one,  I 
cannot  find  its  name  in  the  other,  so  that  a  second  year  does 
not  make  it  superior  to  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  the  general  estimate  ; 
and  I  cannot  help  saying  with  regard  to  the  last  old  friend^ 
that  if  it  came  out  as  a  new  Tea,  called  we  will  say  Monkton 
Wyld  Hybrid,  there  would  be  as  great  an  outcry  as  ever  about 
it.    Is  there  any  Rose  that  blooms  earlier,  more  constantly,  or 
later? — ^any  which  will  stand  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate^ 
soil,  or  stock  as  it  will  ?    At  present  I  know  of  none ;  and  if 
I  were  asked  what  one  Rose  a  man  ought  to  plant  I  should  aaj 
old  Glory. 

One  thing:  with  due  deference  to  "Wyld  Savagb,"  and 
without  wishing  to  depreciate  nurserymen,  I  do  not  think  they 
are  by  any  means  better  judges  of  Roses  liian  amateurs  ;  an^ 
as  is  often  the  case,  mothers  think  their  own  children  superior 
to  anyone  else's,  so  many  raisers  of  Roses  are  inclined  to  put 
too  high  an  estimate  on  their  own  seedlings.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  look  on  one's  own  productions  with  an  impartial  eye» 
One  thing  certainly  strikes  me  as  strange  in  the  recent  election, 
that  only  one  Rose — Marie  Baumann — has  secured  univezsal 
sufhage  in  the  first  twelve  ;  that  only  four  Roses  are  mentioned 
in  the  first  list  of  forty -eight  varieties  by  everyone ;  and  that 
any  elector  should  altogether  omit  such  Roses  as  Alfred  Colomb, 
Etienne  Levet,  Mardchal  Niel,  Marie  Rady,  Marquise  de  Gas* 
teUane,  Sec.,  otit  of  the  forty -eight  and  substitute  some  otheis 
in  the  place  of  them.  I  could  name  at  least  twenty  that  eveiy 
rosarian  should  place  in  the  forty-eight.  In  the  second  list 
of  seventy-two  twenty  are  named  by  all,  and  Alfred  Colomb- 
gains  its  more  legitimate  position,  being  two  instead  of  seven. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  verdict  that  Marie  Finger  and  Eug^Die 
Yerdier  are  identical,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  Ezpodtion 
de  Brie  differs  from  Maurice  Bemardin.  I  do  not  say  the 
differences  are  great,  but  they  are  quite  perceptible;  and  I 
fancy  both  Marie  Finger,  Ferdinand  de  Lessens,  and  Expo- 
sition de  Brie  hold  higher  positions  than  they  ofiierwise  would 
have  done  had  not  all  the  votes  been  classed  together.  But 
this  is  only  an  opinion  of  my  own,  and  is,  like  all  private 
opinions,  liable  to  correction. 

I  should  like  an  election  of  new  varieties,  say,  each  year  of 
three  years  from  the  current  year — i.^.^  in  1878  of  Roses  intro« 
duced  into  the  trade  in  1875,  1876,  1877,  to  name  twenty-four, 
marking  the  first  twelve,  and  to  limit  the  electors  to  six 
amateurs  and  six  nurserymen,  the  nurserymen  to  name  the 
amateurs  and  vice  rerm.  The  election  shows  an  inclination 
to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  certain  new  Roses  at  the  expense 
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of  old  friends,  notably  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa  and  Capitaine 
Christy.  I  am  pretty  confident  that  the  last  is  overrated,  and 
its  position  in  the  second  list,  where  it  is  37  instead  of  20, 
bears  me  out.  I  fancy  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa  will  prove 
a,  fine-weather  Rose,  and,  like  Mons.  Noman,  will  by  degrees 
fall  out  of  favour.  I  have  always,  from  the  first  time  I  saw 
And  grew  Marie  Baumann,  thought  it  the  most  perfect  Rose 
in  form,  shape,  and  colour,  in  its  own  colour ;  and  though  I 
■agree  with  Mr.  Hinton  I  should  like  a  little  more  vigour  and 
strength  in  the  neck,  yet  I  believe  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
inclined  to  hang  its  head  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  produces 
so  many  perfect  blooms.  It  is  not  scorched  by  the  sun  nor  is 
it  injured  by  the  rain  in  the  same  way  as  some  other  Roses 
Are,  All  Roses  that  have  too  soft  an  outer  petal,  and  that 
•catch  the  rain  in  the  calyx  and  are  injured  by  damp,  may  pro- 
duce under  propitious  circumstances  good  blooms,  but  should 
not  be  classed  among  the  premier  Roses.  Mons.  Noman,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  M.  Lacharme,  are  with  me  very  liable  to  this, 
And  as  a  general  hile  more  than  half  the  blooms  either  are 
glued  together  by  the  outer  petals  or  rot  oflE  at  the  calyx. 

I  may  conclude  these  remarks  by  saying  that  undoubtedly 
-'^Wyld  Savage"  has  the  best  of 'Mr.  Douglas  and  "Gilly- 
flower "  about  dressing  Carnations,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
^'  D. ;"  but  as  I  have  often  seen  Tea  Roses  tied  to  pieces  of 
stick  to  support  their  heads,  persons  who  live  in  glass  houses 
must  not  thi'ow'  stones.  No  dressing,  tying,  combing,  &c., 
of  any  sort — ^no  addition  of  any  kind  should  be  allowable  ; 
the  only  thing  admissible  is  to  remove  a  damaged  petal. — 
€.  P.  Peach. 


HAMBLEDON   DEUX  ANS  APPLE. 

Two  years  ago  I  noticed  in  the  fruit  shops  in  a  thriving 
town  in  Hampshire  a  large,  roundish,  greenish  red  Apple. 
These  seemed  to  be  abundant,  and  were  for  sale  during  the  later 
winter  months.  There  was  a  hardy,  healthy,  wholly  unshrivelled 
look  about  them  ;  indeed  they  looked  as  if  they  had  only  just 
been  gathered,  which  at  any  rate  could  not  be  in  February. 
Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  owners  of  the  shops  called  them, 
AS  I  understood  the  word,  ''  Dusand."     Upon  asking  how  it 
was  spelt  the  good  women,  possibly  not  being  good  in  regard 
to  their  orthography,  declined  to  say,  adding,  however,  "  that 
thqy  were  a  good  old-fashioned  sort,  and  that  there  were  plenty 
thereabouts."    The  Apples  were  so  weighty  and  firm,  and  I 
was  assured,  which  I  fully  believed,  that  they  were  capital 
keepers,  that  I  felt  interested  in  them.    Beijlg  convinced  of 
their  excellejice  I  searched  on  my  return  every  catalogue  in 
my  possession :  still  no  Dusand.    I  hunted  the  name  in  the 
■**  Fruit  Manual,"  I  ran  my  eye  along  the  synonyms  in  that 
■same  work  ;  still  no  Dusand.    Not  long  after,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  our  old  friend  Mr.  Robson  mentioned  in  one 
•of  his  articles  the  Apple  Dusand  with  commendation.    H^re, 
then,  was  an  additional  proof  and  evidence  of  its  goodness. 
Bearing  this  Apple  in  my  mind  I  was  still  determine  to  find 
All  about  it  and  its  right  name  ;  so  on  a  recent  visit  to  the 
ssstne  town  I  went  to  the  nursery  (a  very  good  one,  by  the 
way,  for  a  dmall  town),  and  asked  after  a  local  Apple  called 
Dusand,  but  received  for  reply  that  no  such  Apple  was  known 
ki  those  parts.    I  replied  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  as 
they  abounded  in  the  fruit  shops  there.    The  foreman  1  ad- 
-dressed  looked  up  and  looked  down.     I  might,  if  given  to 
romancing  add,  "  he  took  off  his  hat  and  peeped  in  the  crown ;" 
but  I  rather  think  without  romancing  he  scratched  his  head, 
'Which  seems  often  an  aid  to  memory,  possibly  a  sort  of  counter- 
irritant,  like  a  mustard  plaister  to  the  chest.    Well,  the  result 
of  the  foreman's  appeal  to  memory  was,    "  Surely,  sir,  yon 
mean  the  Dewsnm  Apple.    We  have  plenty  of  them,  and  capital 
croppers  they  are,  and  healthy  trees  too,  and  the  Apples  axie 
Bach  good  keepers."     Where  do  they  come  from?     "Why, 
from  up  the  country,  where  they  are  very  common."    I  left 
the  nursery^  and  found  from  a  friend  that  the  large  village  of 
Hambledon  was  in  the  direction  indicated  ;  and  I  concluded, 
And  I  believe  lightly,  that  the  correct  name  of  the  Apple  is 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans,   which  paraphrased  means  that  this 
Apple  will  keep  two  years,  a  strong  proof  of  the  good  quality 
of  long  remaining  in  a  cooking  condition. 

But  my  search  was  continued.  Upon  telling  my  story  to  a 
gentleman  long  a  resident  in  another  part  of  Hampshire  I  was 
told  that  he  knew  them  by  the  flaj^e  Jewsums,  and,  as  the 
lady  smilingly  added,  "called  by-  q^  ^jd  d^^^  *^®  Juicyuns." 
She  also  added  that  they  are  capit^j^  epcrs,  and  need  not,  if 
room  be  lacking,  be  laid  so  apart  ^^     ?p^  but  will  keep  "  like 


Potatoes."  Here,  then,  we  have  that  good  capital  Apple  Ham- 
bledon Deux  Ans,  which  has  travelled  to  Dusand,  Dewsum, 
Jewsum,  even  to  Juicyuns.  Of  the  great  merits  of  the  Apple 
I  have  no  manner  of  doubt — ^good  cooking,  not  waste  in  cook- 
ing, and  long  keeping.  And  mark  you,  good  keepers  are  some 
years  bad  keepers,  as  this  year ;  and  a  hard,  heavy,  unbruisable 
Apple  that  really  will  keep  to  late  on  in  the  season  is  doubly 
valuable.  My  own  opinion  of  Hambledon  Deux  Ans  is  so 
high  that  I  have  ordered  some  trees  to  add  to  my  collection. 

In  conclusion  I  will  quote  the  account  from  the  "Fruit 
Manual,"  which  is  so  accurate  that  I  chiefly  identified  the 
Apple  from  that  account. — "  Fruit  large,  8  inches  wide,  and 
2^  inches  high ;  roundish,  rather  broadest  at  the  base.  Skin 
greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  and  dull  red  streaked  with  broad 
stripes  of  deeper  and  brighter  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
Eye  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin.  Stalk 
short,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish  white, 
firm,  crisp,  not  very  juicy,  but  richly  and  briskly  flavoured. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  culinary  Apples,  and  not  unworthy 
of  the  dessert ;  it  is  in  use  from  January  to  May,  and  is  an 
excellent  keeper.  This  variety  originated  at  Hambledon,  a 
village  in  Hampshire,  where  there  are  several  trees  of  a  great 
age  now  in  existence." — ^Wiltshiee  Rector. 


MARIE  VAN  HOUTTE  ROSE. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe  and  "A  Pupil  or  Reyitolbs 
Hols  "  have  both  silng  the  praises  of  various  Roses,  so,  perhaps, 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  once  more  extolling  that  splendid  Tea 
Rose  Marie  Van  Houtte.  More  particularly  as  an  autumn 
Rose  do  I  wish  to  recommend  it.  No  Rose  blooms  so  late  and 
so  freely  with  me  as  does  this  lovely  Tea. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  request  from  a  lady  to  send  her  some 
white  or  yellow  Roses  for  a  funeral,  "if  I  had  any  late  ones 
still  left."  I  was  able  to  send  her  a  fairly  large  basketful  of 
Marie  Van  Houtte.  The  blooms,  too,  were  equal  to  any,  if 
not  superior,  I  had  in  the  summer.  On  November  4th  I  hope 
to  bring  you  some  myself,  to  show  you  how  good  a  bloomer 
this  Rose  is  in  the  late  autumn.  Herbaceous  plants  like  Chrys- 
anthemums which  bloom  at  this  season  are  indeed  most  valu- 
able, but  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  Tea  Roses. 

Marie  Van  Houtte  is  with  me  the  most  vigorous  grower  of 
all  Teas,  and  I  cannot  understand  her  low  position  on  the  poll. 
It  must  be  that  this  Rose  lequires  a  mild  climate  so  that 
many  cannot  grow  it,  for  I  am  sure  if  the  electors  could  grow 
such  blooms  as  those  I  am  alluding  to  this  Rose  would  be  in 
the  first  twenty-four.  I  am  strengthened  in  my  opinion  by 
Mr.  Cranston,  who  classes  this  Rose  as  a  moderate  grower  in 
hib  catalogue.  I  have  written  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  he 
assures  me  that  with  him  she  is  a  moderate  grower.  At  Exeter 
she  grows  as  vigorously  as  Cheshunt  Hybiid. 

After  Marie  Van  Houtte  as  a  late  bloomer  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  better  one  than  the  old  Rose  Jean  Pemet.  I  cut  a 
bloom  of  this  Rose  this  morning  equal  to  any  Cloth  of  Gold  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  do  not  believe  that  many  people  grow  Jean 
Pemet ;  if  I  am  correct  I  would  advise  all  to  procure  some 
plants  ttiis  season.  Triomphe  de  Rennes  and  Celine  ForestiSr 
are  both  good  late  bloomers,  and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyrcm  does 
much  better  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  summer.  I  do  not  find 
either  Catherine  Mcrmet  or  Souvenir  d'Elise  good  this  season, 
at  least  I  have  not  this  year  cut  any  blooms. — Wyld  Savag-'e. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Fob  his  extraordmary  and  well-sustained  energy  as  an 
exhibitor  of  plants,  &c.,  at  the  Pahis  Exhibition  Mr.  John 
Wills  has  been  honoured  with  the  grand  prixe  in  the  horticul- 
tural section,  also  a  gold  medal.  Gold  medals  have- also  lt)een 
granted  to  Messrs.  James  Boyd  &  Sons,  Paisley,  for  a  0<ttiser- 
vatory ;  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  also  a  *lvfe^r  medbl, 
for  seeds,  &c. ;  to  Messrs.  J.  J.  Thomas  &  Co.,  285,  Edgware 
Road,  London,  fdr  wirework  for  horticultural  purposes ;  to 
Mr.  E.  Lumby,  Halifax,  also  silver  medal,  for  hot- water  appa- 
ratus. The  five  gold  medals  awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.  were  noticed  last  week.  Silver  medals  were  granted 
to  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  for  pre- 
served vegetables,  and  a  bronze  medal  for  seeds ;  to  Messts. 
Boulton  &  Paul,  Norwich,  for  a  conservatory  ;  to  Mr.  J.  Cavan 
Fox,  South  Kensington,  for  rustic  buildings ;  to  Messrs.  Bar- 
nard, Bishop,  &  Barnard,  for  galvanised  iron  gates  ;  to  Messrs 
Saynor,  Cooke,  &  Rydal,  for  garden  cutlery  ;  to  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Sugden  for  heating  apparatus ;  and  to  Mr.  B.  Edgington 
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and  Mr.  J.  Unite,  London,  for  tents.  Several  bronze  medals 
were  also  awarded  for  prodacts  relating  to  horticulture. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  portrait  of  the  Bev. 

M.  J.  Berkeley,  which  has  been  painted  by  Mr.  Peele  fdr  a 
few  subscribers,  will  be  presented  to  the  Linnsean  Society  on 
lliursday  next,  November  7th,  at  8  p.m.  The  presentation 
will  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.  The  portrait  will  be  open  for  public  inspection  at  all 
reasonable  times.  Those  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  con- 
tributions should  do  so  without  delay  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Hogg,  99,  St  George's  Road,  Eccleston  Square  ;  or  to  the 
Hon.  Sroretary,  Dr.  Masters,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

A  corbesfondent  writes  of  an  Oak  standing  in  the 

churchyard  fence  of  Headcom  in  Kent.  The  girth  of  the 
trunk,  he  says,  at  about  5  feet  from  the  ground  is  exactly 
30^  feet. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe  states  that  he  finds  the 

seedling  Briar  excellent  as  a  stock,  and  as  soon  as  Roses 
on  it  can  be  bought  at  the  same  prices  as  those  on  the  Manetti 
he  will  buy  them  largely.  He  has  the  following  Roses  on  the 
seedling  Briar,  which  do  excellently — namely,  Marie  Bady, 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Pierre  Netting, 
Beine  Blanche,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon. 
A  sign  of  brood  has  not  been  seen  on  them. 

Prizes  for  garden  produce  were  competed  for  at 

Glonmel  on  the  23rd  inst. — namely,  a  silver  challenge  cup 
given  by  D.  H.  Higgins,  Esq.,  for  vegetables,  and  a  similar 
cup  given  by  Lord  Lismore  for  fruite.  His  lordship's  gar* 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Wilsher,  secured  both  the  cups,  having  now 
won  them  two  years  in  succession  with  collections  of  very 
great  merit. 

The  best  of  all  the  white  varieties  of  Mignonette  that 

we  have  seen  is  Garra way's  New  White.  Its  distinctness 
is  not  fully  appreciated  unless  it  is  seen  growing  in  laiige 
masses,  when  its  whiteness  is  very  apparent.  We  recently  saw 
large  beds  of  it  in  Mr.  Cannell's  grounds  at  Swanley,  where 
this  and  other  varieties  are  largely  grown  for  affording  cut 
flowers  and  seed.  Miles's  **  Spiral "  is  the  more  luxuriant  in 
growth,  but  G^rraway's  is  preferred  for  bouquets. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  of  trees  is  the  Weeping 

Willow,  and  yet  comparatively  few  trees  are  planted  for 
purposes  of  ornament.  Its  scarcity  in  gardens  is  perhaps 
attributable  to  the  idea,  which  is  pardonably  common,  that 
the  tree  will  only  thrive  satisfactorily  in  moist  soils  and 
positions.  We  have  recently  seen  handsome  examples  of  this 
Willow  growing  in  dry  gravelly  soil  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  while  most  of  the  surrounding  trees  were  leafless  or  nearly 
so  the  Weeping  Willows  were  green  and  attractive.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  suitable  of  trees  for  planting  near  the  boundary 
fences  of  gardens  abutting  on  public  thoroughfares,  its  light 
green  drooping  foliage  contrastmg  effectively  with  all  other 
trees,  while  the  tree  overhangs  just  sufficiently  to  display  its 
beauty  without  being  obtrusively  inconvenient. 

Amongst  the  most  distinct  of  Tuberous  Beqonias 

are  Bosseflora  and  Queen  of  Whites.  Messrs.  Veitch  have  been 
fortunate  in  raising  another  variety  of  this  type  with  bright 
crimson  flowers,  thus  completing  a  trio  of  Begonias  of  great 
usefulness.      The  new  variety  possesses  great  substance  of 

SiUl,  and  is  remarkably  rich  in  colour.  The  flowers  of  these 
egonias  are  qjiite  upright^  and  their  stems  proceed  direct  from 
the  root.  The  plants  flower  with  great  freedom  when  planted 
out  in  cold  frames. 

As  a  small-growing  tree  for  suburban  gardens  few 

excel  the  mop-headed  Acacia,  A.  inermis.  This  distinct 
tree  combines  compactness  with  elegance  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Some  attractive  specimens  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Spnrgeon's  garden  at  Balham,  the  heads  of  the  trees  showing 
attractively  above  the  evergreen  shrubs  amongst  which  they  are 
planted.  The  renowned  preacher  appears  to  be  an  admirer  of 
evergreens,  for  the  front  garden  is  not  only  densely  filled  with 
tiiem,  but  small  specimens  in  pots  crowd  the  sills  of  all  the 
windows,  which  impart  to  the  pretty  villa  a  snug  home-like 
appearance. 

EiRKOVA  (Turkey)  is,  says  the  Daily  Nemt  corre- 
spondent, a  little  Garden  of  Eden — without  the  serpent.  It  is 
situated  in  a  little  nest  of  hills,  clothed  from  base  to  summit 
with  stunted  Oak  and  Walnut  trees.  Every  available  spot  of 
ground  within  a  radius  of  a  couple  of  miles  is  cultivated. 
Maize,  Com,  Oats,  Melons,  and  Vines  flourish  in  profusion. 
From  the  door  of  the  little  hut  in  which  I  have  found  shelter 


for  the  night  I  can  count  at  least  a  dozen  species  of  fruit  and 
vegetables ;  Vines  laden  with  yeUow  and  purple  Grapes  are 
climbing  Plum  trees,  the  brancnes  of  which  are  borne  to  the 
ground  by  the  weight  of  golden  fruit ;  whilst  luscious  Water 
Melons,  red,  yellow,  and  pink,  straggle  here  and  there  amongst 
the  Indian  Corn,  daaded  at  irregular  intervals  by  Pear  and 
Apple  trees.  There  is  no  post  here,  no  telegraph ;  and  if  you 
speak  to  a  native  of  this  little  village  about  a  newspaper,  he 
will  probably  think  it  is  something  to  eat.  But  ask  him  for 
Melons,  Grapes,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  or  Blackberries,  and  he 
will  overwhelm  you  with  tnem  at  about  half  a  farthing  a  pound. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  A  Boman  Scourge  "  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  daily  paper  describes  the  following  mode  of 
FORCING  the  sale  OF  VEGETABLES  : — The  bogherini  are  most 
fatal  to  commerce.  They  come  at  the  very  earliest  hour  to 
market,  they  sidle  up  in  groups  of  four  or  five  to  a  cartload  of 
vegetables,  and,  as  if  for  mere  form's  sake,  they  ask  the  price 
of  it.  After  a  long  negotiation  the  baaheritio  flings  a  leaf 
upon  the  load,  thus  making  it  understood  that  he  has  acquired 
it ;  his  confederates,  like  so  many  porters,  immediately  pounce 
upon  the  produce,  and  in  a  twinkling  it  is  distributed  among 
the  retail  dealers.  In  vain  does  the  unfortunate  owner  resist 
this  daily  organised  forcing  system  ;  his  cries,  his  protests,  his 
struggles,  are  alike  unheeded  ;  "the  contract,"  he  is  told,  "»» 
concluded,"  and  he  cannot  revoke  it. 


IS 


FBOGS  AND  STRAWBEBRIES. 

In  the  interesting  article  on  page  289,  on  the  culture  of 
Strawberries,  I  find  that  frogs  are  charged  with  the  crime  of 
gathering  and  devouring  the  fruit.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
case  of  involuntary  false  witness  against  the  harmless  Batra- 
chian.  The  little  heaps  of  Strawberries  are  gathered  by  mice 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  seeds  at  their  leisure.  Having 
done  so  they  have  no  further  need  of  the  fruit.  But  not  ao 
our  slimy  acquaintances  the  slugs,  which  rejoice  in  the  repast 
heaped  up  for  their  delectation.  Against  them  thus  employed 
advances  the  frog,  and  rapidly  tranSpers  them  to  his  maw.  If, 
then,  he  is  found  sitting  on  the  gathered  heaps  of  Strawberries 
he  is  not  to  be  ignorantly  taken  as  the  delinquent.  He  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  the  gardener's  friendj  ridding  him  of  his 
hated  foes  the  slugs,  which,  though  they  have  sins  enough  to 
answer  for  in  all  conscience,  yet  in  this  case  are  not  the 
mimary  malefactors,  but  the  nimble-footed  mouse. — ^F.  T., 
ihibhn, 

THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

I  HAVE  waited  several  weeks  to  see  if  anyone  would  answer 
Canon  Hole's  strictures  on  my  remarks  upon  his  place  in  the 
Rose  contest.  As  none  of  those  interested  have  done  so  I 
must  conclude  that  they  agree  with  Mr.  Hole,  Mr.  Pochin,  and 
others,  and  consider  that  I  was  not  justified  in  relegating- 
Ganon  Hole  to  the  position  of  third  best.  This  being  so,  and 
it  being  evident  from  the  severe  way  in  which  he  wrote  about 
me  that  he  considers  himself  very  much  hurt  at  my  placing^ 
him  in  that  position,  I  write  to  express  my  regret  at  having  so 
placed  him.  And,  indeed,  I  was  not  justified  in  so  doing,  as 
on  consideration  it  is  evident  that  a  first  prise  at  the  Man- 
chester National  Show  is  equal  to  a  first  at  the  same  Society's 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

I  hope  that  this  explanation  and  apology  will  be  satisfactory 
to  Canon  Hole  and  any  other  exhibitor  in  the  midland  counti^ 
who  may  consider  that  I  have  done  injustice  to  so  excellent  a 
rosarian  as  the  author  of  the  "Book  upon  Boses." — ^Wyld 
Savage.  

SCHOMBURGKIA  UNDULATA. 

As  I  directed  my  steps  from  Bogota  in  the  direction  of  the 
Llanos,  or  the  great  Savannahs,  in  the  territory  of  St  Martin 
(New  Qranada),  I  came  across  this  beautiful  Orchid  growing 
abundantly  on  the  glittering  schistose  rocks  of  Quetame.  Those 
bare  rocks  on  which  it  grew,  composed  as  they  were  of  strata 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  inclined  very  often  at  an  angle  of  45®  and 
even  more ;  others,  again,  being  quite  in  a  vertical  position^ 
mostly  presenting  what  is  termed  in  geology  a  discordant 
stratification.  Each  strong  pseudobulb  had  two  broad  and 
long  leaves,  leathery  in  texture  and  of  the  darkest  green,  from 
which  rose  the  flower  stem  to  the  height  of  3  feet  to  4  feet 
6  inches  ;  on  its  extremity  a  beautiful  cluster  of  flowers  with 
undulated  divisions,  of  a  dark  violet  colour  and  with  a  red 
labellum,  surmounted  by  large  drooping  bracts  of  a  beautihil 
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roM  eolour,  lemindiog  one  of  certain  BillbeTRiaa.  The  plant, 
however,  has  been  koown  some  time,  M.  Linden  diacorered 
it  in  1841  on  the  Qaajn,  aftenrarda  in  Tnucillo  (Veneiuela), 
and  again  in  1813  on  the  rocks  close  to  the  celebrated  bridge 
of  Icononio  at  Tandi,  New  Granada.  I  hare  myself  found  the 
plant  Hfterwards  In  1BT6  on  the  locka  of  Tandi,  where  H.  Linden 
diBCOTered  it  thiit;-thiee  yean  before.    I  aiao  saw  it  again  at 


Panche  and  on  tbe  Rio  Da^a,  Colombia.  The  specimens 
which  had  serrcd  Dr.  Lindley  for  the  description  and  the 
nnming  the  species  ("  Bot  Reg."  zzz.,  1B44,  p.  21)  came  from 
the  GnaTla.  Afterwards  Wagener  on  his  toor  in  Ocana  coma 
across  them  again,  as  well  as  other  tmrellers  who  sent  living 
plants  to  Europe ;   jet  for  all  that  Scbombuigkia  nndolata 


Fig.  M.— aiIH«BI»0 


Tbe  gsneial  complaint  is  that  it  does  not  bloom  veij  freelf. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  chief  cause  is  improper  cultivation, 
ftod  that  with  suitable  treatment  it  can  be  made  to  Sower  as 
freely  as  in  its  native  habitat.  All  tbe  plants  I  sent  to  U. 
Linden,  which  are  now  in  perfect  health,  I  got  from  the  schis- 
tose rocks  of  Qoetame,  and  very  often  endiuigered  m;  life  to 
reach  them.  The  plants  attech  themselves  with  their  strong 
roots  tenaciously  on  tbe  smface  of  tbe  rock  exposed  to  tbe  fuU 
blaze  of  the  snn.  The  altitude  on  meggtuement  I  found  to  be 
6300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  consequently  qaite  a  tem- 
— _.„  — !™  /ti — J  tempIadH),     Jf„.   -  single  drop  ol  raia 


ches  them  during  the  ili;y  „ 


vegetation  to  be  found  are  a  few  pony  Tbibaudias,  some  olAnts 
of  Marcgravioe,  and  aa  AntbnriniD  lesembling  acaole,  aU 
tenaciou^j  booking  themselves  on  to  the  dreary  rocks,  I 
found  the  plants  in  January,  consequently  in  tbe  middle  of 
summer  (verano).  The  Sowers  of  this  grand  Orchid  displayed 
their  full  beauty  without  suffering  in  the  least  from  the  effecta 
of  the  long-continuing  dij  season.  The  foregoing  will  give 
an  idea  of  what  is  required  for  the  Scbombivgkias,  DuriDe 
their  period  of  rest,  wluch  is  generally  between  September  and 
January,  they  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  even  be  allowed 
to  fl^,  in  a  dry  temperature  of  66°  to  78°.  The  blooming 
aeaaoQ  being  over,  about  March,  they  should  tiien  be  subjected 
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for  about  five  or  six  moDths  to  a  humid  atmospbcrei  so  as  to 
produce  vigorous  pseudobulbs  and  leaves.  I  am  certain  that 
if  the  a)x>vc  treatment  is  followed  out  plants  of  Schomborgkia 
undulata  clothed  with  fine  foliage  and  surmounted  with  mag- 
nificent flowers  will  be  the  resaU,  proving  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  Orchid  houses. 

I  shall  feel  happy  if  by  these  remarks  I  have  contributed  to 
the  better  cultivation  of  those  plants. — Ed.  AndbH  (in  Illus- 
tration Ilorticoh). 


W'OODWARDIA  RADICANS. 

I  HAVE  a  Woodwardia  radicans  in  my  hardy  fernery  which 
is  greatly  admired.  It  has  been  planted  out  four  years,  and 
is  protected  during  the  winter  months  by  a  large  bellglass,  the 
fronds  being  wound  closely  round  the  crown.  This  year  it 
has  thrown  up  four  fronds  of  the  following  dimensions — 4  feet 

1  inch  by  2  feet  4  inches,  4  feet  2  inches  by  1  foot  11  inches, 
3  feet  9  inches  by  1  foot  11  inches,  and  4  feet  10  inches  by 

2  feet  3  inches,  also  two  others  not  yet  fully  developed.  The 
tops  of  last  year's  fronds,  four  in  number,  were  pegged  down 
«ome  time  since  and  have  formed  nice  young  plants. — C.  T.  H., 
Osmington^  Weymouth, 

[The  growth  recorded  is  very  good. — Eds.] 


GRAPES  AT  THE   RED  ROSE  VINERIES. 

The  Grapes  at  this  place — so  graphically  described  by  Mr. 
Wright  some  time  since,  are  just  now  well  worthy  of  seeing. 
When  the  extraordinary  weight  of  the  crop  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  great  wonder  is  that  the  fruit  ripened  at  all, 
but  on  the  contrary,  both  fruit  and  wood  are  attaining  perfect 
maturity. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  (October  14th)  the  sight  of  so  many 
splendid  Grapes  in  one  house  was  simply  magnifioent,  among 
the  most  noticeable  being  Gros  Colman,  which  is  colouring 
splendidly,  and  with  a  fine,  deep,  rich  bloom  that  betokens  an 
excellent  finish.  Lady  Downe's  also  looks  fairly  well,  but  this 
variety  would  aj)pear  to  have  got  out  of  favour  there,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Witherspoon  has  not  planted  a  single  cane  of  it  in 
his  new  house.  The  best  and  finest  looking  Grape  there  is 
certainly  Black  Alicante  ;  its  noble  appearance  combined  with 
excellent  colour  and  great  size  of  berry  makes  it  the  best  of 
all  market  Grapes.  Another  good  property  that  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  is  its  good  keeping  quality. 

Among  Grapes  that  have  not  done  well  there,  and  indeed 
the^  are  the  only  ones,  are  Dr.  Hogg  and  Mrs.  Pince.  The 
former  has  certainly  kept  its  reputation  for  not  shanking,  but 
has  displayed  a  constitutional  weakness  that  has  prevented  it 
from  maturing  its  fruit,  and  the  berries  have  shrivellcd-up  to 
one-half  their  original  size.  As  to  Mrs.  Pince  I  should  think 
that  there  has  been  an  insufficiency  of  heat,  as  it,  too,  has  not 
effected  the  desired  maturation. 

The  great  average  excellence  of  the  fruit  is  equalled  by  the 
superb,  condition  in  which  we  found  the  wood  of  the  Vines, 
which  is  assuming  that  fine  brown  tint,  hard  firm  appearance, 
and,  what  is  of  most  importance,  full  plump  eyes,  so  indicative 
•of  prfect  maturation,  and  so  full  of  promise  for  another  year. 
This  is  to  our  thinking  a  matter  of  more  import  than  the  pro- 
duce of  a  heavy  crop,  for  let  the  next  season  be  ever  so  favour- 
able if  the  wood  has  not  been  perfectly  ripened  the  previous 
year  all  our  labour  is  lost,  and  the  condition  in  which  we 
found  Mr.  Witherspoon's  Vines  certify  that  he  is  fully  alive  to 
this  important  fact. 

Just  a  word  about  the  house  referred  to  above.  The  young 
Vines  in  this  house,  planted  this  spring,  have  already  reached 
the  top  of  a  14-feet  rafter,  while  a  very  great  number  of 
spring-struck  eyes  are  noticeable  for  their  vigorous  growth. 
On  inquiry  Mr.  Witherspoon  informed  us  that  these  young 
<M>ne8  were  grown  in  pure  turf,  and  watered  with  pure  water, 
not  a  stimulant  of  any  kind  being  used,  and  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  both  canes  and  roots  which  we  examined  bears  out 
Mr.  Withersi)oon's  assertion  that  nothing  more  is  needed. — 
Peteb  Fbhguson,  Gardener,  Weardale. 


BROWN  &  TAIT'S  ECLIPSE  CAULIFLOWER. 

I  HAVE  been  cutting  heads  of  this  variety  for  nearly  a 
month  from  the  same  sowing,  and  I  consider  it  the  best 
Cauliflower  for  autumn  use  I  ever  grew.  It  is  dwarf,  compact, 
and  the  heads  until  too  large  for  the  table  are  well  protected 
by  the  leaves ;  the  quality  is  also  good.    I  sowed  in  March  on 


a  slight  heat  with  a  little  protection,  pricked  out  the  plants  as 
soon  as  large  enough,  and  planted  them  out  before  they  became 
stunted.  They  received  one  watering,  but  the  ground  was  in 
good  condition,  it  having  been  bastard-trenched  in  March  after 
a  crop  of  Coleworts,  treuching-in  stems,  leaves,  and  all  rubbish 
to  hand.  I  intend  growing  Uiis  Cauliflower  more  extensively 
next  season,  as,  having  a  large  establishment  to  supply,  it  is 
essential  that  the  best  should  be  grown  and  in  great  quantities. 
— J.  Gadd,  Thorndon  Hall, 

[The  Cauliflower  received  was  extremely  fine,  lax^e,  white, 
close,  and  of  superior  quality. — ^Eds.] 


TURKEY  COURT,  MAIDSTONE, 

THE  RESIDENCE  OP  JOHN   HOLLTNGWOBTH,  ESQ. 

Many  readers  of  the  Journal  have  perhaps  found  out,  like 
myself,  that  there  is  no  paper  preferable  for  vmting  on  to  the 
original  Turkey  mill  (I  say  "original,"  because  it  has  had 
many  imitators,  but  they  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  copy)  ; 
but  probably  few  know  that  the  mflls  where  it  is  manufactured 
are  the  property  of  one  of  owr  veteran  Rose-growers,  who  has 
this  year  taken  a  new  lease  of  power,  and  has  astonished 
the  natives  by  the  beauty  of  his  Teas.  As  long  as  I  have 
known  anything  of  Rose  shows  1  have  known  "  honest  John 
HoUingworth."  Many  Rose-growers  have  met  him,  and  will 
not  perhaps  be  sorry  to  know  something  of  the  quaint  old 
place  which  so  exactly  corresponds  to  its  owner,  or  rather  I 
should  say  its  owners,  for  he  and  his  brother  alike  take  an 
interest  in  the  place ;  and  as  I  recently  paid  him  a  visit  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the  place. 

Turkey  Court,  the  residence  attached  to  the  mills,  is  situated 
in  a  valley  about  a  mile  from  Maidstone  on  the  small  river 
liCn,  which  takes  its  rise  at  Lenham  between  Charing  and 
Maidstone,  and  flows  into  the  Medway  a  little  further  on- 
The  Stour  also  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  parish,  the  one  rumiing 
east  and  the  other  west.  I  have  been  told  the  streams  issac 
from  the  same  field,  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  ; 
the  Stour  at  any  rate  has  other  sources,  one  of  them  being  a 
remarkably  strong  spring  in  the  parish  of  Westwell.  Why 
these  mills  ever  received  the  name  they  bear  there  is  nothing 
to  show.  They  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  but  in 
the  writings  connected  with  them  there  is  bo  mention  why  the 
name  was  given  to  them.  The  place  borders  on  the  park  of 
the  Earl  of  Romney,  the  wall  of  the  park  being  the  boundary 
of  the  place  on  one  side,  and  it  is  on  this  wall  that  the  Teas 
are  chiefly  grown.  But  I  anticipate.  Let  no  one  imagine  that 
they  are  to  see  here  a  trimly  kept  roseiy.  The  whole  place  is 
delightfully  neglige.  I  do  not  mean  neglected,  far  from  it; 
but  it  is  mixed  up,  Roses,  and  Conifers,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
without  any  attempt  at  order.  Some  years  ago  a  landslip 
occurred  close  by  the  mills,  which  threatened  to  destroy  them 
altogether  and  created  great  doubt  as  to  how  they  were  to  be 
dealt  with.  Engineers  were  brought  down  from  London,  and 
various  plans  devised.  As  in  such  cases  doctors  differ  as  well 
as  in  others  it  was  finally  determined  to  cart  it  away  and  fill 
up  a  pond,  and  this  constitutes  the  larger  portion  of  the  present 
garden.  Here  are  planted  in  different  places  Conifers  which 
have  encroached  by  degrees  on  the  paths,  which  are  all  grass. 
Here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  here  another 
of  Cryptomeria  japonica,  and  here  some  well-grown  Cedars  of 
Lebanon.  Then  again  we  come  on  a  mound  over  which  the 
variegated  Vinca  is  rambling  at  leisure,  and  another  equally  well 
covered  with  the  Japanese  variegated  Honeysuckle.  Amongst 
these  we  find  beds  of  Roses,  and  notably  in  a  lower  part  of 
the  ground  near  the  house,  but  the  soil  does  not  suit  them. 
Like  my  own  it  is  too  light  and  rich,  will  grow  most  things  to 
perfection  but  not  Roses,  except  in  a  part  of  the  garden  where 
they  would  be  quite  out  of  sight.  Many  of  the  plants,  too,  are 
past  their  best,  and  I  doubt  not  there  will  be  a  grand  renewal 
this  autumn,  but  Mr.  HoUingworth  has  fait  on  a  Califomian 
mine  of  wealth  for  his  Roses. 

I  have  mentioned  the  wall  of  Lord  Romney 's  park.  From 
it  there  is  a  bank  slopinof  down  to  the  garden  composed  of  rich 
unctuous  loam ;  this,  which  was  pasture,  Mr.  HolUngworth  has 
turned  up.  On  this  bank  the  Roses  are  and  will  be  more 
extensively  planted ;  and  I  very  much  suspect  that,  good  an 
exhibitor  as  he  has  been,  he  will  yet,  if  his  life  be  spared,  surpass 
himself.  His  is  another  instance  of  the  undying  love  of  iloweiB 
when  once  it  is  encouraged.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  but 
he  is  now  obliged  to  leave  the  partridges  and  pheasants  to 
other  hands;  and  although  he  has  frequently  said  that  he 
would  give  up  exhibiting  he  has  not  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
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do  80,  and  is  about  as  keen  at  it  as  eyer.  He  has  many  amusing 
stories  to  tell  of  his  exhibition  days,  now  extending  over  a 
period  of  five  and  twenty  years,  some  of  them  against  himself  ; 
as  for  example,  how  shortly  after  the  rule  was  introduced  that 
addition  of  foliage  would  disqualify,  he  took  up  a  splendid 
stand  of  twenty-four  to  the  Crystal  Palace  beautifully  encased 
in  foliage  of  the  best  quality  which  he  had  carefully  selected 
from  his  healthiest  trees.  As  he  looked  down  the  stands  in 
competition  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  easy 
first.  Lnagine  his  consternation,  when  he  came  in  to  see  his 
victory,  to  find  his  beautiful  foliage  rudely  scattered  on  the 
box  and  '-disqualified  "  written  on  his  card.  "  Didn't  I  look 
down  the  other  boxes  to  see  if  there  were  not  others  in  the 
same  predicament  as  myself  !  but  alas  1  no.  I  was  the  only 
one  who  had  not  noticed  the  rule,  and  consequently  the  only 
one  who  had  to  bear  the  punishment."  Nor  does  he  grudge 
to  see  the  victory  snatchea  from  his  hand  by  another.  How 
enthusiastic  he  was  over  the  "-dark  horse  "  from  Lincolnshire 
who  came  down  to  Maidstone  this  year  and  carried  off  the 
prize,  Mr.  A.  G.  Soames.  '*It  was,"  he  said,  "a  pleasure  to 
see  such  an  eighteen  ;  and  although  several  of  our  local  men 
said  it  was  too  bad,  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  such  Roses  go 
in  and  win." 

Adjoining  his  own  property  he  rents  land  from  Lord 
Romney,  a  large  pond  wherein  Water  Lilies,  Reeds,  and  other 
aquatics  grow  in  wild  profusion,  and  where  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  the  lovely  deciduous  Cypress  I  have  for 
a  long  while  seen.  As  I  looked  over  these  grounds  in  various 
directions  I  could  not  but  think,  What  a  good  opportunity  for 
a  grower  of  herbaceous  plants,  what  fine  bogs  might  be  made, 
aod  how  grandly  almost  everything  would  grow  in  one  or 
another  position  in  the  garden  I 

Nor  must  I  omit  one  other  feature  of  the  garden,  a  range 
of  vineries  100  feet  long,  and  filled  with  some  of  our  best 
descriptions  of  Grapes.  The  Muscats  were  very  fine,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  I  ever  tasted  such  Grapes  as  the  Canon  Hall 
Muscats  grown  there.  Madresfield  Court  was  also  very  good, 
and  assuredly  it  was  Grape-growing  made  easy.  No  nasty 
stokehole  to  descend  into,  no  need  of  watching  fires ;  there 
was  simply  a  connecting  link  between  the  pipes  of  the  house 
and  the  mills,  and  the  stream  flowed  on  night  and  day ;  the 
temperature  once  arranged  never  altered,  and  all  risks  were 
avoided.  What  more  delightful  for  a  gardener  than  such  an 
anangement  as  this?  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  our  good  friend  that  he  never  sends  a  pound  of 
Grapes  to  market,  but  distributes  them  amongst  his  friends, 
costmg  him,  a^  he  says,  a  little  fortune  in  baskets. 

Need  I  add,  for  he  is  a  true  rosarian,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  hospitable  than  his  reception,  and  I  am  sure  all  who  love 
his  favourites  would  meet  with  the  same  kindness  that  I  did  ? 
May  he  long  exhibit  amongst  us — one  of  the  very  "  straightest ' 
of  all  our  exhibitors.— D.,  Deal, 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

Aftbk  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  there  yet 
remains  a  point  or  two  that  requires  clearing  up,  especially  as 
regards  the  legitimacy  of  one  fancier  growing  the  fwwers  and 
another  fancier  dressing  them.  Mr.  Douglas  has  given  direct 
evidence  that  dressing  is  all-powerful  in  winning  prizes,  for 
he  has  stated  on  page  242,  in  reference  to  some  Byacmths  that 
he  dressed  for  another  exhibitor,  that  "they  would  have  found 
no  place  in  the  prize  list  if  they  had  been  exhibited  as  grown," 
and  further  adds,  *'but  I  dressed  them  for  him,  and  they  ob- 
tained the  first  prize,"  and  then  asks  "Who  ought  to  have 
received  it  7  "  Most  people,  I  think,  who  weigh  the  matter 
fairly  will  consider  that  the  prize  ought  to  have  been  shared 
between  the  grower  and  the  dresser. 

Subsequently  it  was  suggested  by  "Wtld  Savage"  that 
Mr.  Douglas  himself,  who  wins  so  many  prizes,  "does  not  dress 
all  hia  own  flowers."  I  quite  thought  that  Mr.  Douglas  would 
have  denied  the  imputation ;  indeed,  I  rather  expected  that  he 
would  have  gallop^  in  on  the  dozikey  he  introduced  on  the 

Sage  quoted  and  trampled  the  poor  "Savage"  to  death. 
feither  donk^  nor  rider  have,  however,  since  shown  them- 
selves in  the  arena.  Instead  of  doing  so  your  excellent  corre- 
spondent "GiLLYFLQWBB,"  on  page  311,  answers  for  him, 
admits  the  truth  of  "Wtld  Savage's"  utterances,  and  makes 
an  excuse  for  his  friend  Mr.  Douglas.  That  excuse  as  put  is 
a  reasonable  one ;  but  the  question  i?  yj^g^  it  a  matter  of  press- 
ing anyone  who  happened  to  be  pr^j.^  g,t  the  show  to  assist 
him  in  staging  his  flowers  in  time  ?    ^ 


I  have  been  a  grower  of  Carnations  in  a  small  way  for  many 
years,  growing  about  a  hundred  pairs.  I  have  exhibited  at 
local  shows,  and  have  been  fairly  successful  in  obtaining 
prizes ;  but  I  have  not  ventured  to  exhibit  in  London,  neither 
am  I  likely  to  do  so,  for  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  exhibiting 
under  equal  conditions  if  the  pmctice  prevails  of  allowing  a 
grower  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  expert  dresser — dressini^ 
being,  as  Mr.  Douglas  has  afforded  evidence,  of  such  primary 
importance. 

For  the  purpose  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  blooma 
staged  in  London,  and  comparing  them  with  my  own,  I  made 
a  long  journey  to  see  one  of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society's  shows.  1  confess  that  many  blooms  sur- 
prised me,  especially  by  the  high  quality  of  their  dressing  ;  but 
I  was  equally  astonished  to  find  an  ovenvhelmingly  greater 
number  of  inferior  or  inferiorly  dressed  flowers.  While  in  the 
exhibition  1  entered  freely  into  conversation  with  those  sur» 
rounding  the  boxes.  "Douglas  first  again,"  was  the  general 
buzz,  and  was  responded  to  in  various  ways,  one  of  whi<di 
fairly  startled  me — it  was,  "Yes,  and  always  likely  to  be  when 
he  gets  Ben  Simonite  to  go  to  Loxford  to  dress  his  blooms  for 
him ! "  Thinking  that  a  mere  grumble  of  a  disappointed 
exhibitor  I  took  but  little  notice  of  it  at  the  time,  but  now  I 
think  it  fair  to  all  who  are  interested  that  wc  should  know 
whether  the  rumour  which  is  evidently  afloat  is  anything 
more  than  a  rumour.    Is  it  a  fact? 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Mr.  Douglas  would  do 
anything  that  he  considered  wrong  or  unfair ;  he  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  honest  exhibitor,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
grower.  It  is  evident  that  he  does  not  think  it  unfair  to  dress 
another  exhibitor's  flowers  and  so  win  a  prize  for  him,  and  it 
is  therefore  unlikely  that  he  (Mr.  D.)  would  object  to  another 
doing  a  like  favour  for  him.  But  I,  and  I  know  others  think 
with  me,  do  not  think  the  practice  right.  If  I  grow  and  dress 
my  own  flowers  as  well  as  I  can  I  feel  that  I  am  seriously 
himdicapped  if  I  enter  the  lists  against  the  best  grower  in 
England,  who  caUs  in  the  aid  of  perhaps  the  best  dresser  before 
he  places  his  flowers  in  the  stands.  If  that  is  not  a  "  two-to- 
one  "  system  of  exhibiting  I  should  like  to  know  what  is. 

Your  correspondent  "Gillyflower"  writes  admirably,  also 
consistently,  on  dressing,  and  would  "recommend  that  a  prize 
be  given  for  the  best  dressed  flower,  the  dressing  to  be  done  at 
the  exhibition,  limiting  the  time  of  dressing  to  ten  minutes," 
the  object  being,  and  an  excellent  one  it  is,  to  afford  instruc- 
tion to  beginners  in  the  art.  Mr.  Douglas  must  excuse  me 
if  I  deem  him  less  consistent.  When  " D.,  Deal"  adduced  hia 
evidence  against  the  excessive  dressing  of  flowers  Mx.  Douglas 
was  "  down  upon  him  "  immediately,  yet  in  a  cutting  from  a 
paper  that  has  been  sent  to  me  (not  sent  by  anyone  who  haa 
taken  part  in  the  present  discussion)  Mr.  Douglas's  name  is 
attached  to  the  following  statement :  "  It  is  certainly  better 
that  the  public  should  see  and  judge  of  the  flowers  in  a  natural 
state  than  when  art  has  been  employed  to  assist  nature."  That 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  youthful  notion — an  old  opinion  since 
departed  from — ^for  it  was  written  in  March  of  the  present 
year.  How  does  Mr.  Douglas  reconcile  that  statement  with 
his  acts  of  exhibiting  flowers  "  dressed  in  the  highest  style  of 
art?"— A  Staffobdshibb  Gboweb. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDESr. 

The  haulm  of  Asparagus  being  ripe  it  should  be  cut  off  level 
with  the  surface,  and  after  clearing  off  weeds,  &c.,  dress  the  beds 
with  salt,  which  will  destroy  slugs,  Ac,  and  at  the  same  time  act 
as  a  maJDure,  applying  it  at  the  rate  of  half  a  peck  per  rod.  If  sea- 
weed can  be  haa  it  forms  the  best  of  dressings  for  Asparagus  beds, 
and  may  be  applied  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  covered  with  a 
little  soil  from  the  alleys,  or  a  dressing  1  to  2  inches  thick  of  ridi 
manure  may  be  employed,  leaving  it  on  all  winter,  forking  it 
in  carefully  in  the  spring.  Asparagus  intended  to  be  taken  up 
for  forcing  should  be  covered  with  litter,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  lifted  irrespective  of  frost.  The  leaves  and  stalks,  if  any 
are  yet  remaining,  should  be  removed  from  Rhnbarb  and  Seakale* 
For  forcing  those  crops  select  roots  which  have  not  been  cut  or 
plucked,  a£  those  which  have  made  an  early  and  unchecked  growth 
will  have  stronger  crowns,  and.  ripening  earlier,  will  start  more 
freely  into  growth  than  those  naving  received  a  check  from  cut- 
ting off  the  heads  or  plucking  the  stalks.  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  Asparagus.  Seakale  not  mtended  to  be  lifted  for  forcing  may 
be  covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of  ashes,  and  if  a  sprinkling 
of  salt— about  half  the  quantity  given  to  Asparagus  prior  to  putting 
on  the  ashes — is  given  it  will  do  much  in  the  way  of  slug  aestme- 
tion.    Beakale  intended  for  forcing  under  cover  may  be  .taken  up 
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at  once  and  be  laid-in  in  a  sheltered  spot  and  be  covered  with 
litter,  80  that  the  roots  may  be  readily  removed  as  required. 
Rhubarb  should  have  the  surface  soil  removed  from  about  the 
crowns  with  a  fork,  and  a  dressing  of  rich  manure  applied  and 
covered  with  a  little  soil,  the  spaces  between  the  rows  and  plants 
being  well  manured  and  forkea  in.  That  intended  for  forcing  off 
the  ground  should  be  covered  with  litter,  or  it  may  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  sand  or  other  material  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  covered 
with  some  protecting  material  in  readiness  for  draugnting  to  heat 
as  required.  A  few  roots  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  may  be  placed 
in  the  Mushroom  or  other  house  having  a  temperature  of  56°  to 
60°,  the  roots  being  placed  in  moist  rich  soil,  and  no  water  given 
until  growth  takes  place,  then  applying  liquid  manure.  A  bed 
may  be  made  up  of  prepared  dung  and  leaves  duly  fermented,  and 
when  the  heat  has  risen  and  is  found  not  to  be  too  violent  it  may 
be  planted  with  Asparagus,  and  managed  as  recently  detailed  by 
"  A  Kitchen  Gardener.''  On  a  dry  day  take  up  Cauliflowers  fit 
for  use  and  store  them  in  a  pit  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
frost.  Autumn  Broccoli  must  also  be  attended  to,  or  the  heads  now 
ready  for  use  may  be  damaged  by  frost.  Lettuces  and  Endives  fit 
for  use  should  be  transferred  to  frames  or  pits  without  delay, 
having  in  readiness  the  requisite  protecting  material.  Endive 
tied  up  may  be  sufficiently  protected  by  an  inverted  flower  pot, 
but  the  principal  winter  supply  must  be  lifted  forthwith.  Cauli- 
flowers, JLettuces,  Radishes,  or  Parsley  in  frames  or  under  hand- 
lights  should  have  thorough  exposure,  employing  the  lights  only 
in  case  of  frost  and  during  neavv  rains,  in  the  latter  case  tilting  the 
liffhts.  French  Beans  or  Peas  m  frames  should  be  matted  up  on 
cold  nights  and  when  frost  prevails.  Keep  all  autumn-sown  or 
planted  crops  free  of  weeds,  and  in  gathering  Winter  Spinach 

fick  only  the  largest  leaves,  not  cropping  the  plants  too  closely, 
f  Chicory  be  wanted  as  an  ingredient  of  salads  roots  may  be 
placed  in  the  Mushroom  house.    Pot  a  few  roots  of  Tarragon  and 

glace  them  in  a  light  airy  position  where  forcing  is  or  will  shortly 
e  commenced. 

HARDT  FRUIT  OARDEir. 

Autumn  or  early  winter  planting  is  preferable  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  deciduous  trees,  also  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Ac,  there- 
fore push  forward  the  preparation  cf  the  ground  for  their  recep- 
tion. Good  varieties  of  Pears  for  orchard  planting  are  Lammas  or 
Orawf  ord,  Caillot  Rosat,  Jargonelle,  Windsor,  Williams'  Bon  Chrg- 
tien,  Hessle,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Aston  Town,  Marie  Louise,  and  Swan's  Egg. 
fitewing  Pears.--Gilogil,  Black  Worcester,  and  Catillac  Standard 
trees  in  orchards  should  be  planted  24  feet  apart. 

Gooseberrietj  for  affording  quantity  for  tarts  and  market  pur- 
poses.— Reds  :  Crown  Bob,  Tanner's  Glory,  Keens'  Seedling,  and 
Red  Warrington.  Yellow. — Broom  Girl,  Leader,  Leveller,  and 
Moreton  Hero.  White. — Antagonist,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Snow- 
drop, and  Whitesmith.  Green. — Green  Overall,  Hebbum  Prolific. 
Random  Green,  and  Heart  of  Oak.  For  bottling. — Rumbullon. 
For  preserving. — Lx>nmonger,  Red  Champagne,  keens'  Seedling, 
and  lied  Warrington.  ¥ot  dessert. — Red  Champagne,  Keens' 
Seedling,  and  Red  Warrington.  White.— Early  White,  White  Cham- 
pagne, and  Crystal.  Yellow. — ^Early  Sulphur,  Yellow  Champagne, 
and  Yellow  Warrington.  Green. — Green  Walnut,  Green  Gascoigne, 
and  Pitmaston  Green  Gage.  Most  of  those  are  small  and  good,  but 
the  following  dozen  are  large  and  of  excellent  flavour  : — Red. — 
Companion,  Speedwell,  and  Talfourd.  Yellow.— Broom  Girl, 
Leader,  and  Leveller.  Green. — Heart  of  Oak,  Greneral  Markham, 
Keepsake,  and  Thumper.  White. — Lady  Leicester,  Snowdrop,  and 
Mayor  or  Oldham.  In  rich  boil  Gooseberries  should  be  planted 
in  rows  6  feet  apart  and  6  feet  in  the  rows ;  in  soils  not  rich  or 
heavily  manured  5  feet,  and  4  feet  in  the  rows.  Black  and  Red 
Currants  should  be  planted  6  feet  apart  every  way,  a  foot  less  for 
White  Currants.  Black  Currants. — ^Black  Naples  and  Lee's  Pro- 
lific ;  Red.— Cherry,  Red  Dutch,  and  Raby  Castle  ;  White  Dutch. 

BoMpberriet. — Plant  in  rows  6  feet  apart  and  6  feet  in  the  rows 
in  rich  soil,  and  a  foot  less  every  way  if  the  soil  be  only  moderately 
fertile,  Fastolf ,  Carter's  Prolific,  Prince  of  Wales,  Red  Antwerp,  and 
Sweet  Yellow  Antwerp.  Autumn  kinds. — Yellow  and  Red  October. 

Strawherrie*  in  Pott. — The  earliest  potted  plants  will  now  have 
•completed  their  growth,  and  the  earliest  varieties  will  have  the 
crowns  f  ull^  developed  and  ripened.  The  pots  should  be  plunged 
to  the  rim  in  ashes  or  cocoa  refuse  in  cold  frames,  employing  the 
lights  only  to  w^ard  off  heavy  rains,  exposing  tne  plants  fully 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Drying-off  does  the  plants 
no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  causes  the  roots  to  become  brown 
in  appearance,  whereas  those  plants  kept  moist  have  the  roots 
white  and  fresh ;  therefore  loos  over  the  plants  carefully,  and 
apply  water  whenever  required.  Those  not  required  for  early 
forcing  should  be  plunged  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and 
this  before  the  pots  become  frozen,  which  is  equally  destructive 
of  the  roots  as  dryness. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  herbaceous  or  mixed  border  is  a  very  suitable  place  in  which 
to  grow  bulbous  plants,  as  they  are  not  disturbed  there,  and 
«an  ripen  off  the  growth  without  being  objectionable.  Mixed 
2)order8,  as  they  are  mostly  backed  by  shrubs,  have  shelter,  which 
Tenders  them  very  suitable  for  the  different  yarieties  of  Liliums, 


the  planting  of  which  is  very  often  deferred  until  spring ;  autumn 
is,  however,  very  much  the  best  time  for  planting  them.  Hyap 
cinths,  Narcissuses.  Anemones,  and  the  bulbous  Irises  are  very 
beautiful,  and  should  be  planted  extensively.  From  2  to  8  inches 
deep  will  be  sufficient  for  Anemones,  but  the  Lilies  should  be 
planted  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and  other  bulbs  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  placing  a  handful  of  sharp  sand  over  the  bulbs  before  cover- 
ing them  with  soil.  Alstromenas  should  be  planted  6  inches  deep. 
Ruiunculuses  of  the  Turban  varieties  and  Pansies  should  be 
planted  now,  but  choice  varieties  maybe  preserved  in  cold  frames  ; 
prick  off  seedling  Pansies  in  a  sheltered  border,  or  in  pans  or  boxes. 
Pinks  and  Carnations  must  be  planted  out  where  thev  are  to 
bloom,  choice  sorts  being  potted  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame. 
In  making  up  the  beds  for  Pinks,  Carnations,  Piootees,  and  Pansies 
it  is  desirable  to  dig  in  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and  lime  with  a 
view  of  drivinflf  away  wireworm.  Gladioluses  that  have  ripened 
their  growth  should  be  taken  up  and  be  gradually  dried,  as  dry* 
ing  them  too  quickly  and  wintering  them  in  a  dry  and  warm 
atmosphere  causes  the  corms  to  shrivel.  Any  strong-growing 
herbaceous  plants  that  have  outgrown  the  spaces  allotted  to 
them  should,  when  the  growth  is  ripened,  be  reduced  to  proper 
dimensions.  Good  cultivation  is  as  essential  for  herbaceous 
plants  as  the  pets  of  the  garden.  Any  that  have  stood  long  in 
the  same  situation  will  be  sreatly  benefited  by  an  entire  removal 
and  replanting.  This  should  be  attended  to  early  in  the  season, 
so  that  the  plants  may  have  time  to  become  re-established  before 
winter.  The  border  should  be  trenched,  working-in  plenty  of 
short  manure  and  leaf  soil  before  replanting. 

PLAUT  HOUSES. 

^tooe.— Although  shade  is  necessary  in  summer  to  prevent 
scorching  there  is  no  question  of  the  importance  of  admitting 
all  the  light  practicable  when  the  sun  is  absent.  More  especially 
is  this  the  case  during  the  winter  half  of  the  year;  for  though 
there  is  very  little  growth  made  in  winter  as  compared  with 
summer,  yet  some  plants  will  be  more  or  less  on  the  move  during 
winter,  hence  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the  glass  inside  and  out- 
side at  this  time  of  year  so  as  to  admit  all  the  light  practicable. 
This  washing  of  the  glass  should  be  done  more  m^uently  than 
once  a  year,  especially  in  smoky  localities  ;  indeed  it  should  be 
done  whenever  the  glass  becomes  clouded  with  dirt  if  the  plants 
beneath  are  expected  to  be  healthful.  Summer-flowering  plants 
will  be  going  or  gone,  and  the  winter  plants  coming  in,  which 
being  mostly  of  moderate  growth  associate  well  with  still  smaller- 
growing  fine-coloured  plants,  such  as  Fittonias,  Peperomias,  Ber- 
tolonias,  TiUandsias,  the  smaller-leaved  Marantas,  &c.  Fittonias 
succeed  admirably  in  either  peat  or  loam,  employed  rather  lumpy 
BO  as  to  admit  of  the  water  passing  away  freely.  Cuttings  root 
in  a  few  days  under  a  bellglass.  F.  areyronenn  and  F.  Verschaf- 
felti  are  suitable  for  growing  in  small  pots.  If  the  crowns  are 
divided  of  Peperomias  and  potted  in  sandy  peat  they  will  root  and 
become  established  in  a  few  weeks.  P.  argentea  and  P.  argyrea 
are  most  desirable.  Bertolonias  grow  well  in  peat  and  sand  with 
a  little  leaf  soil,  cuttings  striking  freely  in  sand  under  a  bellglass. 
B.  Van  Houttei,  B.  splendens,  and  B.  superbissima  are  very 
beautiful.  Marantas  with  several  crowns  may  be  divided,  potted 
in  small  pots,  and  kept  close,  when  they  will  soon  become  estab- 
lished. M.  albo-lineato,  illustris,  Lindeni,  regalis,  roseo-lineata, 
fasciata,  and  Mackoyana  are  of  moderate  growth  and  suitable. 
TiUandsias  zebrina,  tessellata,  and  musaica  thrive  in  sandy  neat  in 
6-inch  pots.  The  preceding  with  many  others — such  as  Crotons 
Johannis  and  Weismanni,  Curculigo  recurvata  variegata,  Anlia 
elesantiflsima,  Yeitchii  and  var.  gradllima,  Pandanus  YeitchiL 
Nidularia  Innocenti  and  pictum  in  small  pots — make  a  grand 
display  with  the  flowering  plants  that  come  in  at  the  dull  season. 
Gresneras  of  the  zebrina  section  will  soon  be  coming  in.  They 
must  have  plenty  of  water,  but  not  too  much,  or  the  roots  will 
perish,  and  if  in  small  pots  give  them  liquid  manure  occasionally, 
affording  them  also  plenty  of  light.  Perhaps  no  plants  are  so 
beautiful  in  late  summer  as  Scarborough,  Belladonna,  and  Guernsey 
Lilies  in  the  greenhouse ;  and  Eucharis,  Urceolinas,  and  Griffiniaa 
in  the  stove,  the  latter  being  seldom  seen,  but  their  delicate  white 
and  blue  striped  flowers  produced  in  succession  for  at  least  six 
weeks  render  them  very  desirable.  Being  evergreen  they  require 
to  be  kept  moist  at  all  seasons,  watering  copiously  during  growth  ; 
indeed  the  treatment  given  to  Eucharis  will  suit  them  admirubly. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  mealy  bu^,  scale,  and  at  once  destroy 
them ;  also  thrips  and  aphis,  subdumg  these  by  fumigation  sua 
sponging  with  soapy  solutions.  The  temperature  should  be  main- 
tained at  65°  to  60*>  at  night,  6®  less  on  frosty  nights,  66®  to  7(P 
day  by  artificial  means,  admitting  a  little  air  at  75°,  running  up 
to  80°  or  85°,  closing  at  75°.  Syringing  need  only  be  practised  in 
the  morning  and  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  lightly  if  the  weather 
be  bright,  but  if  dull  damping  the  pathways  will  mostly  be 
sufficient.  Water  only  to  prevent  flamng,  unless  for  any  plants 
in  growth,  which  supply  according  to  their  requirements. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Smith,  Darley  Dale,  Matlock.— W^Ao/wafe  Litt  qf  Trees^ 
Skrubtj  and  Conijert, 
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William  Montgomery,  Glen  Nurseries,  Cardross. — Catalogue  of 
JtoKi.DahliaB,  HoUyhoch*,  <^c. 

P.  Sebire,  Ubbj,  near  Palaise  (Calyados),  France. — Cataiogue  of 
Treet  and  Shrubs. 

J.  B.  A.  Delenil,  Marseilles. — Litt  of  Plants  and  Seeds, 

Freres  Simon-Louis,  &  Planti^res,  Metz  (Lorraine). — Catalogue 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Ac. 

Soupert  et  Notting,  Luxembourg. — General  Catalogue  ofBoses, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  ''The  Editors  " 

to  ''The  Publisher."    Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 

Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.    We  request 

that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 

as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

"Bkratjl.—"  Ser^wdshire  Inetmbmt**  writes  in  reference  to  his  notes 
on  Tea  and  Noisette  Roees  on  page  306,  that  instead  of  the  words  **  I  have 
included  in  my  list  Souvenir  do  Paul  Keyron,"  it  should  have  ran,  **  I  have 
excluded  from  my  Ust  Souvenir  de  Madame  Panl  Neyron,  as  I  consider  Ck>m- 
teese  Riza  du  Pare  a  far  superior  Rose  where  they  differ  at  all  in  depth  of 
colour  and  substance."  The  date  for  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Rom 
Society  to  be  held  at  Manchester  should  be  Saturday,  July  ISth,  not  14th. 

Books  (Htddif  Cbr«y).— if  yon  require  cultural  instructions  you  will  find 
them  in  the  "  Garden  Manual,"  published  at  this  office,  post  free  It.  9d.  The 
best  moderately  priced  book  on  British  and  exotic  FvnxB  is  **  Select  Ferns 
and  Lyoopods,'*  by  B.  S.  Williams.  It  can  be  bad  from  Uiis  office,  post  free^ 
for5«.5d. 

Boss  (fT.  T.  H.). — The  dark-coloured  varieties  being  so  numerous  we  can- 
not be  cortain  of  the  name  of  your  Rose,  but  we  think  it  is  Marie  Baumann, 
one  of  the  very  best  dark  Roees  in  cultivation. 

M088  ON  T0MB8T0NX  iQ.  &).— Dust  it  well  with  hot  lime,  and  in  a  ftirt- 
night  or  three  weeks  wssh  it  clean  yiith.  hot  water  and  soft  soap,  using  a 
brush  for  the  letters.— J.  G. 

DAisiBS  OH  LAWN  (IT.  L.  (7.).— The  Daisies  were  introduced  with  the 
turf,  and  they  cannot  be  removed  without  expenae  being  incurred.  The 
only  real  remedy  is  to  employ  boys  or  women  to  dig  them  out  with  small 
forks.  We  have  known  large  lawns  cleared  and  kept  clear  by  that  practice. 
Where  Daisies  abound  it  is  preferable  to  clean  the  ground  and  sow  grass 
seeds  than  to  form  a  lawn  by  laying  turf. 

DncSLOW'S  SXBDLIKO  APPLE  {James  Bfeley).—The  Apple  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue  you  quote  is  the  same  as  that  refexxed  to  by  «  C.  M."  It  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  late-keeping  kitchen  Apples.  It  is  known  in  the 
south  by  the  name  of  Wellington,  and  in  the  north  as  Normanton  Wonder. 

MlLiiisw  ON  Fbrks  (if.  E.  A.).— Mildew  is  generally  caused  by  a  dose 
moist  atmosphere,  and  especially  when  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  at  the 
same  time  too  dry.  Your  plants  were  probably  affected  with  the  parasite 
before  they  were  placed  in  the  hall.  The  remedy  is  dusting  the  fronds  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  letting  it  remain  on  for  a  few  days,  then  washing  it  off 
with  a  syringe. 

Gloxinus  in  Grekkbouse  (r.).— The  corms  should  be  started  in  a 
heated  frsme  about  April,  such  as  is  employed  for  growing  Cucumbera.  By 
the  time  the  Gloxinias  have  made  some  growth  your  greenhouse  will  be 
sufficiently  warm,  placing  the  plants  in  the  wannest  position,  for  the  growth 
being  continued  and  flowers  produced.  If  you  have  no  frame  you  had  better 
defer  starting  U)e  corms  into  growth  until  early  in  May ;  if  started  earlier 
the  house  will  be  too  cold  for  them.  Starting  consists  in  watering  the  soil 
in  which  the  corms  are  potted  with  tepid  water.  So  long  as  tiie  soil  is  kept 
dry  the  corms  will  remain  dormant. 

Roses  on  south  Border  (/d«m).— The  leaves  falling  from  the  trees 
which  form  the  boundary  of  the  border  would  not  injure  Uie  Roees  and 
other  flowers  nearly  so  much  as  would  the  roots  of  the  trees  by  impoverish- 
ing the  soil  of  the  border.  Such  a  border  will  require  much  water  in  sum- 
mer, and  also  mulching  with  manure,  to  induce  the  plants  to  thrive. 

Transplanting  Goobebsrrt  Bushes  (AoricO— Zurich  the  soil  in 
which  you  intend  planting  with  plenty  of  manure.  Lift  the  bushes  care- 
fully forthwith,  retaining  if  possible  slight  balls  of  earth  about  the  roots, 
retaining  as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  in  replanting  take  especial  care  to 
press  the  soil  firmly  but  gently  about  them.  The  bushes  should  be  ft  feet 
apcut. 

Bed  tor  Bog  Plants  (5i>m«rM0-— Slightly  puddle  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  bed  before  putting  in  the  bog  earth,  and  let  there  be  a  constant  flow 
of  water  through  it  all  the  year  round.  If  you  con  clothe  your  bog  earth 
with  living  tofts  of  sphagnum  do  so,  and  then  plant  among  it  your  plants. 
Some  of  the  best  are  Asphodels,  Drosera  rotundlfolia,  Crlnum  capense,  the 
water  AmarylUs,  Gnnnera  scabra,  Saxifraga  aquatica.  Grass  of  Parnassus, 
Loosestrife,  Mimuloses,  Myosotises,  Moneywort,  and  Menyanthes  trlfoliata. 
It  will  require  no  shade.  A  gravel  path  (near  or  around  it  is  adviiable  to 
enable  you  to  visit  it  in  damp  weather. 

Utilising  a  Vinbrt  in  Winter  (JS.  G.  /.).— When  you  turn  your 
Vines  outside  cover  them  with  fern  or  straw  to  keep  off  frost,  and  take 
especial  care  to  reinstate  them  in  the  house  before  the  buds  commence 
swelling  in  qprlng.  Kidney  Beans  would  answer  very  well  in  such  a  boose 
during  the  winter  months,  and  so  woidd  Cucumbers  if  you  can  afford  them 
a  bottom  heat  of  75°,  and  a  top  heat  of  70°  at  night,  rising  6°  to  10«  in  the 
day.  Do  not  try  Mushrooms  in  so  high  a  temperature,  but  you  could  force 
some  Strawberries  in  pots,  and  also  have  some  Rhubarb,  Aspuagus,  and  Sea- 
kale,  which  latter  can  be  bleached  very  well  by  inverting  flower  pots  over 
it  and  stopping  the  holes  to  exclude  light.  Bulbs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Roees, 
and  flowering  shrubs  might  also  be  introduced  if  there  is  any  available  *; 
space. 

Propagating  Arbutus  ((7.  C.)-— Tou  can  propagate  the  shrub  by 
layering,  which  should  be  done  forthwith,  giving  the  shoots  a  twist  and 
pegging  them  firmly  in  the  soil. 

Calceolarias  Damping  (7*.  ir.).—We  think  with  careful  watering  and 
judicious  ventilation  that  both  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  will  do  well  in 
your  span-roofed  house  without  any  fine  i,eat  at  any  rate  at  present,  and 
much  better  than  they  would  do  in  on  aity  yerandab^    Dry  air,  and  esped. 


ally  when  fire  heat  is  employed,  is  very  pernicious  to  those  plants.  ^^  e  have 
frequently  wintered  the  former  successfuUy  in  cold  frames,  covering  the  gloss 
with  mats  and  straw,  and  lining  the  sides  of  the  frames  to  exclutle  frost. 
Provided  the  temperature  of  your  house  does  not  fall  below  S6°  your  plants 
will  be  safe.  We  do  not  know  the  price  of  the  stove  you  name,  it  varies  ac- 
cording to  size.  Write  to  the  maker,  whose  address  you  will  have  seen  in 
our  advertising  columns. 

Insect  on  Gloxinll  Corms  (/.  C,  Ambleside).— Tha  larv»  forwwded  are 
those  of  that  troublesome  weevil,  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus.  From  their  size 
it  appears  they  have  grown  more  rapidly  in  the  autumn  than  is  usual,  but 
they  would  continue  to  feed  during  the  winter,  becoming  pupa  In  the 
spring.  It  is  one  of  the  species  difficult  to  deal  with,  except  by  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  parent  beetles  In  summer,  when  they  will  be  found 
frequenUng  various  succulent  plants.  A  solution  of  ammonia  has  been  appu«i 
by  some  of  such  strength  as  not  to  injure  the  plants, but  usuaUy  the  mischief 
is  not  discovered  until  the  plants  are  beyond  preservation.— J.  R.  S.  C. 

SCARLET  GERANIUMS  TOR  WALL  (C.  J.  B.).—FoT  a  low  waU  Vesuvlus 
is  one  of  the  most  ttoriferous,  and  when  planted-out  in  good  soil  grows 
freely.  For  oovering  a  high  wall  Warrior  is  good.  Both  are  bright  in 
colour  and  keep  as  veil  when  cut  as  any  other  varieties. 

TREES  TOR  Orchard  House  (II.  TT.).— With  a  pathway  up  the  o^tre 
»  feet  6  inches  <vide,  you  will  have  beds  or  borders  on  both  sides  of  it  a  little 
over  6  Iteet  wide.  Apricots  succeed  best  in  the  pyramid  or  bush  form. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  succeed  either  in  the  bush,  pyramid,  or  standard 
form.  Bushes  and  pyramids  for  such  a  house  as  that  shown  in  your  sketch 
would  be  most  suitable,  as  you  will  not  have  height  for  standard  trees.  Of 
AprieoU:  Oullins  Barly,  New  Large  Early,  Peach,  and  Moor  Park.  PeQches: 
Hale's  Barly,  Barly  Grosso  Mignonne,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  G^rge, 
Violette  H4tive,  Noblesse,  and  Barrington.  Nectarines :  Lord  Napier,  Stan- 
wick  Sbruge,  Rivera's  Orange,  and  Balgowan.  You  may  have  a  Vine  tnuned 
over  the  pathway —Black  Hamburgh  or  Foster's  Seedling. 

Blight  on  Apple  Trees  (SubscHber).— From  your  description  we  think 
the  trees  are  infested  with  American  blight, which  maybe  destroyed  by 
dressing  the  parts  affected  with  pwaflln,  diluted  with  about  four  times  the 
quantity  of  water,  keeping  it  weU  stirred ;  apply  it  with  a  brush,  keeping  it 
from  the  roots.  If  any  insects  appear  next  year  during  growth  repeat  the 
application,  not  wetting  the  foliage  more  than  can  be  helped. 

Shrubs  and  Climbers  tor  Southwark  (^lom).— Of  shrubs  ^e 
Rhododendrons,  Japanese  IMvet,  HoUy,  Lilacs,  Box,  Escallonia  macrantha, 
Double  Gone,  and  Portuguese  Laurel.  Of  dimben  take  such  Honeysuckles 
as  flexuosa  and  brachypoda ;  try  also  the  lovely  Ampelopeis  Veitchii,  and  we 
think  Berberidopsls  would  answer;  also  Crataegus  Pyracantha,  and  the 
white  and  yellow-flowered  Jasmines.  Bscallonia  macrantha  forms  an  equally 
good  trailer  and  climber,  and  you  could  have  no  better  substitute  for  Ivy  in 
your  Devon  garden.  The  plants  to  which  you  refer  are  probably  Hellanthuses , 
of  which  there  are  many  perennial  species. 

Crown  Imperuls  (Old  &i6jeri&er).— Leave  the  Crown  Imporials  un- 
disturbed, enrich  the  soil  about  them,  and  in  due  course  as  they  gam 
strength  they  will  flower. 

Globe  Artichokes  (/<irtn).— The  produce  of  Globe  Artichokes  i"  P"*^ 
much  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  crowns  to  each  stool  and  their 
strength.  Plant  in  spring  in  tolerably  rich  deep  soil,  dig-in  about  them  an 
annual  dressing  of  manure,  and  you  will  find  the  number  of  •*  Globes  in- 
creasing yearly.  We  do  not  know  where  the  •*  Sussex  Anchor  Hook  can  be 
obtained. 

Transplantino  Onions  (0.  A\  R.).—lt  depends  entirely  on  the  aeasra 
as  to  whether  your  Tripoli  Onions  would  be  benefited  by  being  transplanted 
befoie  February.  Probably  they  would  not ;  but  as  the  Onions  are  better 
able  to  withstand  the  winter  by  being  thinned  we  should,  if  they  are  too 
thick,  remove  a  portion  of  them  at  once  and  transplant  them,  leaving  those 
in  the  seed  bed  about  S  inches  apart. 

Chrtbanthemumb  (B.  C.).— The  best  time  for  propagating  Chiysanthe 
mums,  both  for  making  specimen  plants  and  for  producing  large  exhibition 
flowers,  is  in  November,  almost  dhrectly  after  the  plants  have  ceased  bloom- 
ing. Select  healthy  and  robust  cuttings  or  suckers  with  a  portion  of  root 
attached,  pot  them  singly  in  60<sized  pots,  and  soon  afterwards  take  out  the 
extreme  pomt,  and  encourage  side  shoots  for  the  making  of  specimens. 
They  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  coddling  process,  but  should  be  placed 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  have  air  always,  except  in  unpropitlous  weather. 
Repot  them  as  required,  and  stop  the  lateraU  when  about  6  inches  loi^  until 
the  second  week  of  June.  The  number  of  shoots  required  to  be  ^f*  <>"  • 
plant  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  the 
variety.  We  have  seen  well-grown  plants  of  some  varieties  carry  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  fair  blooms.  Plants  grown  for  producing  exhibition 
blooms  only  are  never  stopped,  but  are  allowed  to  grow  up  with  one  stem  ; 
later  on  in  the  season  they  branch  out,  and  are  generally  allowed  from  three 
to  six  shoots,  with  a  bloom  on  each,  and  when  massed  together  produce  a 
very  striking  effect. 

Roman  Htacinthb  (Idem).— To  obtain  a  suocession  of  these  pretty 
miniature  fiowers  all  that  are  required  for  late  use  must  be  kept  in  a 
cold  frame  until  wanted,  the  others  being  placed  in  warmth  to  bring  them 
into  bloom  earlier.  A  temperature  of  M»  at  night  is  sufficient.  Boman 
Hyacinths  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their  natural  habit  of  flowermg 
early. 

Cabbage  Plants  Clubbing  (8.  A,  WheMone).—rhe  -club"  on  yoj* 
plants  contains  a  small  white  maggot,  the  larva  of  a  little  insect  called  the 
weevil.  If  on  the  gall  and  its  tenant  being  removed  the  phmt  is  again  placed 
in  the  earth,  where  it  is  to  remain  unless  it  is  again  attacked,  the  wound 
usuaUy  heals,  and  the  growth  is  litUe  retarded.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
gaU  is  left  undisturbed  the  maggot  continues  to  feed  upon  the  alburnum  or 
young  woody  part  of  the  stem  until  the  period  arrives  for  its  passing  into  «ie 
other  insect  form,  previously  to  which  it  gnaws  Ite  way  out  through  the 
exterior  bark.  The  disease  is  then  ahnost  beyond  the  power  of  remedies ;  it 
may,  however,  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided  by  frequent  transplantings,  for 
this  enables  the  workman  to  remove  the  excrescences  upon  their  Qnt  appear- 
ance and  renders  the  plants  altogether  more  robust  and  ligneous,  the  P*^t 
in  its  tender  sappy  sti^  of  growth  being  most  open  to  the  insect's  attacks. 
Preventives  recommended  are  heavy  dressings  of  soot  to  the  land,  or  appli<^ 
tions  of  gas  lime  of  from  8  to  10  bushels  per  acre,  turned  in  with  the  spade 
or  the  last  ploughing. 

Climber  tor  Trellis  («.  A.  M.  j:).— Ampelopeis  Veitchii  would  do 
well  in  a  box,  and  would  cover  a  trellis  facing  north  well  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  but  for  forming  an  eve^reen  screen  nothing  surpesses  Ivy  in  such  a 
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position.     As  flowering  plants  wc  hare  Clematis  Jackmanii  and  Lonicera 
flexnoea,  growing  and  llowering  well  on  a  wall  having  a  north  aspect. 

Celery  Fly  (Rtu  in  Urbr).— The  grubs  are  the  lame  of  the  Celerj-  Fly 
(Tephritis  onopordinis),  which  have  been  very  destmctive  this  autumn, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  prolonged  term  of  dry  weather  during  September 
and  October.  As  soon  as  we  perceived  the  flrst  few  blisters  we  picked  them 
off,  and  at  once  dusted  the  plants  with  soot ;  by  repeating  the  application 
slightly  about  once  a  week  we  prevented  the  crop  reoerving  serious  injury. 
You  had  better  remove  the  blistered  parts  and  leave  the  Celery  where  it  is, 
protecting  it  with  straw  and  litter  when  frosts  occur,  as  it  will  be  very  liable 
to  be  injured  owing  to  the  •omparative  absence  of  leaves.  If  you  dig  up 
the  crop  and  lay  it  in  a  cellar  the  stems  are  almost  certain  to  stirivel  and  to 
lose  their  crispness  ;  at  any  rate,  we  do  not  advise  yon  to  dig  it  up  before 
you  find  it  actually  decaying  in  the  ground.  If  you  grew  the  crop  for  sale 
we  should  say  the  sooner  it  was  dug  and  sold  the  better. 

Reve  d'Or  Rose  not  Flowering  (Afrm).— We  are  not  surprised  that 
your  Rose  which  was  planted  last  year  and  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground 
this  spring  has  not  flowered ;  but  you  have  no  reason  to  be  disappointed 
with  the  progress  the  plant  has  made.  You  treated  it  correctly,  and  it  has 
made  excellent  growth,  and  next  year  will  almost  certainly  afford  you  fine 
blooms.  If  the  shoots  are  crowded  thin  them  out  at  onoe,  so  as  to  expose 
those  remaining  to  light  and  air.  Do  not  shorten  the  principal  shoots, 
except  to  keep  them  within  the  space  required,  and  then,  the  wotxl  being 
matured,  tliey  may  be  expected  to  produce  tlowers  freely  next  summer. 

Osage  Orange  Cctt^ture  (South  A meHcan).— The  following  extract  from 
the  Pmirie  Farmer  will  perhaps  alTord  you  the  required  information  :— The 
plants  are  always  raised  from  seed.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills,  having  tint 
soaked  them  in  warm  wattir  for  forty-eight  liours,  and  place  them  thinly 
between  damp  cloths,  where  they  may  remain  warm  and  uioist,  until 
indications  of  sprouting  are  seen.  The  time  for  sowing  is  inuuediately 
after  corn-planting  time,  or  after  the  soil  becomes  warm.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed  by  soaking  and  sprouting  should  commence  two  weeks 
earlier.  The  rows  in  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  planted  should  be  3  feet 
apart,  and  the  seeds  be  sown  about  an  inch  apart  in  the  row,  and  keep  the 
plants  entirely  free  from  weeds,  la  the  autumn  cut  the  tops  about  4  inches 
above  the  surface,  and  the  roots  about  8  inches  below  ground.  Dig,  and 
after  sorting  according  to  sixe,  heel  m  the  earth  in  a  dry  place,  coveriug  the 
tops  with  litter  and  earth  to  prevent  freezing.  In  the  spring'  they  are 
to  bo  planted  in  a  properly  prepared  hedgerow,  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Some  growers  tie  loosely  in  small  bundles  of  say  fifty  plants  cacli,  and 
setting  upon  their  roots  cover  all  with  earth,  tops  and  bottom.  HeoHng-in 
is  preferable.  The  usual  distance  apart  to  plant  in  the  hedgerow  is  about 
10  to  12  inches.  Pack  the  earth  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  deep  enough, 
80  when  the  earth  settles  the  yellow  portion  wiW  be  entirely  below  ground, 
or  about  3  inches  deeper  than  they  originally  stood. 

Pruning  Vines  {G.  II.).— it  most  of  the  leaves  liave  fallen  off  the  Vinea 
and  the  wood  is  ripe  you  may  prune  them  at  once,  so  as  to  afford  them  all 
the  rest  possible  before  starting  them. 

Planting  anemones  (/</«!»).— The  Anemone  requires  a  pure  loamy 
soil  well  mixed  with  sand,  such  as  sometimes  is  found  on  the  sides  of  rivers 
naturally  mLxed  with  the  sand.  Choose  a  situation  that  is  open,  but  sheltered 
from  violent  winds  or  strong  twisting  currents  of  air ;  then  dig  out  the  soil 
a  foot  or  more,  according  as  the  situation  is  high  or  low ;  if  high  it  may  be 
dug  out  3  or  4  inches  deeper,  but  if  low  and  wet  a  foot  vrill  be  suflScient. 
Mix  the  soil  with  sand  if  it  reciuires  it,  and  fill  in  the  bed  again  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  level  of  the  surface ;  then  level  it,  and  lay  on  it  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  thoroughly  decompoi>ed  hotbed  manure  or  cow  dung ;  the  hitter  is  to 
be  preferred.  Mix  this  well  with  the  soil  below.  Upon  this  mixed  enriched 
soil  place  as  much  of  the  pure  sandy  loam  as  will  raise  the  bed  an  inch  or 
two  above  the  walk.  No  dung  must  be  among  this  top  stratum  of  soil, 
because  dung  causes  the  peculiar  disease  called  mould  to  attack  the  bulbs 
that  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  best  season  for  planting  is  from  about 
the  middle  of  October  to  the  flrst  week  in  November ;  the  bulbs  then  form 
roots  before  severe  frosts  set  in.  Should  the  planting  be  unavoidably  delayed 
the  bed  must  then  be  covered  with  fern  or  straw.  Choose  a  time  when  the 
soil  is  moderately  dry  and  the  day  fine.  Draw  drills  across  the  bed  2  inches 
deep  and  5  or  6  inches  apart,  and  plant  the  tubers  5  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
For  choice  varieties  a  thin  layer  of  sand  scattered  under  and  around  each 
tuber  will  be  useful.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  planted  cover  the  tuben  with 
sandy  loam  from  a  basket  or  wheelbarrow.  Take  care  that  the  tubers  are 
placed  the  right  side  up  by  observing  the  side  that  has  the  old  small  fibres 
on  it.  That  side  place  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  drill.  When  all  are  planted 
and  covered  up  the  right  depth  (3  inches)  then  level  the  surface  with  a 
garden  rake. 

Names  of  Fruits  (Cotmaught  Std>scriber). —The  Grapes  are— 1,  Black 
Alicante;  3, Black  Prince ;  and  the  Pear  is  Beurr6  d'Aremberg.  (6'.  IK., 
Airrshire).—!  and  3,  Beurr6  Diel ;  2,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg ;  4,  Jiw^phiue  de 
Malines  ;  6,  not  known  ;  6,  Gansel's  Bcrgamot.  {F.  Taylor).—!,  Warner's 
King;  3,  Herefordshire  Pearmain  ;  3,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  4,  Winter  Hawthom- 
den  ;  6,  Golden  Nonpareil ;  6,  Braddick's  Nonpareil.  {8.  Skinner).— Beurr6 
Clairgeau. 

Names  op  Plants  (C.  T.  II.).— h  Phymatodes  glauca;  2,  Onychlum 
ji4;)oaicum ;  7,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  Frisellia?.  Tlie  numbers  were  off  the 
others,  but  the  large  bright  green  frond  we  recognise  as  Scolopendrium 
▼nlgare  multifldum.  (O.  /2.).— This  not  being  in  flower  we  are  unable  to 
identify  it.  ((?.  J/.).— Gordonia  Lisianthos;  increase  by  American  seeds  or 
Ify  layers.    (  W.  IT.)-— Scorzonera. 
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STRAW  AND  ITS  USAGE. 

Straw  is  often  alluded  to  as  a  substance  of  but  slight  im- 
portanoe  ;  but  upon  the  home  farm,  where  pasture  and  park  lands 
usually  predominate  over  the  arable  and  straw-producing  soils, 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  and  in  manj  districts  of  the 
kingdom  it  is  become  comparatiTelj  a  yerj  costly  article.    The 


question  is  often  discussed  of  straw  having  doubled  in  value 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.    The  cause  of  this  appears  to 
us  to  be  various.     First,  we  find  that  the  straw-producing  are& 
is  greatly  reduced  ;  the  increase  of  population  and  the  extension 
of  towns,  factories,  d:c.,  have  pushed  the  market  gardens,  &c.y 
farther  into  the  country  districts,  and  have  encroached  upon  the 
land  used  for  cereal  produce.    Again,  the  increase  of  land  laid 
into  pasture  has  been  great  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
not  only  has  the  producing  area  been  diminished,  but  an  enor- 
mously increased  demand  for  straw  has  sprung  up  in  connection 
with  trade  and  commerce,  increased  quantiti^  are  used  for  pack- 
ing purix)ses,  and  tradesmen  of  nearly  every  grade  now  keep  an 
advertising  vaa  for  delivery  of  goods,  and  consequently  a  horse 
requiring  straw  for    litter.     These  requirements  are,  however, 
quite  separate  from  agricultural  consumption  and  the  ordinary- 
usage  of  this  article  upon  the  home  farm,  and  we  may  con- 
fidently look  in  the  future  to  making  it  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able articles  for  sale  in  the  corn-producing  districts  ;   therefore 
upon  the  home  farm  we  recommend  that  straw  crops  should  be 
grown  (where  the  proportion  of  ploughing  land  is  small),  as  a 
preparatory  crop  for  roots  before  mangold,  Swedes,  or  turnips, 
and  without  prejudice  to  these  crops.    For  instance,  we  know  now 
upon  a  home  farm  of  capital  crops  of  mangolds  drilled  after  a  crop 
of  rye,  sown  and  cut  for  straw  only,  just  after  coming  into  ear, 
the  straw  being  worth  at  least  from  £5  to  £G  per  acre,  the 
quantity  of  straw  being  a  question  of  manure  only,  because  the 
preparation  is  much  surer  for  a  root  crop  than  a  long  fallow. 
Upon  many  farms  in  different  parte  of  the  kingdom  large  quan- 
tities of  the  best  straw  are  used  for  thatching  farm  buildings  and 
cottages,  which  is  a  great  mistake.     We  ought  to  look  to  our 
mineral  productions  to  afford  the  means  of  covering  farm  build- 
ings, (be,  such  as  flagstone,  slate,  or  tiles,  instead  of  using  the 
perishable  produce  of  our  arable  soils  for  the  purpose.     It  is 
notorious  that  the  beet  and  most  valuable  straw  is  generally 
used  for  thatching,  as  being  best  adapted  and  the  most  durable  ; 
it  is,  however,  in  some  districts  very  costly.     We  were  lately 
engaged  in  a  quesHon  of  repairs,  and  found  that  straw  fit  for 
thatching  could  only  be  obtained  by  paying  £G  pei  ton  for  the 
article. 

We  will  now  reler  to  the  production  of  straw  upon  the  home 
farm.  If  it  is  to  be  used  for  thatching  the  corn  should  stand  to 
be  fully  npe,  the  straw  will  then  become  hard  and  glared  with 
silica  ;  but  in  case  it  is  required  for  use  as  a  feeding  material  for 
cattle,  it  should  be  cut  before  the  grain  is  ripe.  This  will  be  in 
favour  of  the  grain  also,  because  there  is  less  loss  by  bretting  or 
injury  through  bad  weather.  We  will  give  the  composition  of 
straw  as  it  is  usually  found  on  the  farm,  and  cut  at  the  usual  time 

Wheat  Barley  Oat 

Straw.  Straw.  Straw. 

Water 14.23  ..        14.30  ..        12.06 

Fleoh-formlnR  matter 1.79  ..  1.6S  ..  1.63 

Respiratory  and  fatty  matter    81.06  ..        39.98  ..        37.86 

Woodyflbro  46.46 

Mineral  matters  (ash)    7.47 


39.80 
4J4 


43.60 
4.86 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


In  comparing  these  analyses  with  the  feeding  value  of  good 
meadow  and  field  hay  we  find  on  the  average  gives  sixty- three 
parts  feeding  value,  whilst  straw  gives  on  the  average  of  the 
three  kinds,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  forty  parts  feeding  value. 
This  is  certainly  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  value  of  straw 
than  the  ordinary  use  of  it  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  straw  is  of  still  higher  value,  for  instance  in 
the  case  of  cutting  green  for  straw  only  ;  it  would  then  have 
nearly  the  value  of  hay  if  ricked  in  a  green  state,  like  the  value 
of  wild  oat  hay  so  much  in  use  in  the  prairie  districts  of  America* 
The  crop  when  cut  green  may  be  succeeded  by  mangolds  or 
Swedish  turnips ;  but  a  favourite  plan  of  our  own,  pursued  for 
many  years,  was  to  grow  either  winter  oats  or  the  white  Canadian 
variety,  both  of  which  ripen  a  fortnight  before  the  wheat  crop, 
and  by  ploughing  inmiediately  after  the  oats  were  cut  we  usually 
secured  the  best  common  turnips.  The  oats,  however,  were  cut 
'  very  green  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle  with  the  straw,  which 
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"we  always  found  better  than  hay  for  that  purpose,  and  upon 
which  subject  Mr.  Blundell  of  Southampton  read  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1862,  giving  his  experience  of 
and  experiments  upon  straw  feeding  of  thirty-ceren  head  of 
bullocks  during  three  years,  which  left  a  clear  profit  of  Ss.  Sd. 
per  head  per  week,  whereas  the  use  of  hay  would  have  left  only 
i^d.  per  week  profit.  But  there  is  another  view  of  this  matter, 
because  when  cattle  are  fed  upon  straw  they  enjoy  continuous 
good  health,  whereas  hav  often  clogs  and  disorders  the  stomach  ; 
but  we  have  never  found  them  refuse  their  food  when  straw  was 
the  only  fodder  used.  Still  we  find  the  case  is  now  somewhat 
altered,  o%ving  to  the  relative  value  of  straw  and  hay,  for  in  many 
districts  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  value  of  the  two 
articles,  yet  the  advantage  of  straw  prevails  on  account  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  health  of  the  fatting  cattle.  We  find  horses 
will  do  much  better  with  straw  chaff  and  com  mixed  with  pulped 
roots,  either  mangolds  or  carrots,  and  some  farmers  whom  we 
know  are  now  beginning  to  follow  our  plan  and  make  it  a  rule  to 
feed  in  this  manner,  either  by  displacing  all  the  oats  or  a  port  of 
them  according  to  the  labour  required  of  the  horses,  and  m  this 
way  they  may  be  kept  in  fine  condition  upon  the  home  farm. 
The  advantage  in  this  method  of  horse-feeaing  is  that  they  are 
induced  to  eat  straw  which  they  would  refuse  unless  mixed  with 
roots,  and  these  roots  consumed  by  displacing  a  portion  of  the 
com  usually  given  is  in  itself  a  pron table  transaction.  The 
feeding  value  of  an  acre  of  roots  is  equivalent  to  three  acres  of 
com  produce,  because  8  cwt.  of  carrots  or  mangolds  are  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  one  bushel  of  oats,  taking  for  comparison  a  crop 
of  oats  at  six  quarters  per  acre,  and  a  crop  of  carrots  or  mangolds 
at  21  tons  per  acre.  Straw  must  also  be  considered  almost  a 
necessity  in  affording  cleanliness  and  health  to  our  animals,  and, 
also  in  forming  the  basis  of  manure  on  the  home  farm.  It  is 
however,  to  bo  greatly  economised  in  the  stable  or  cattle  pens, 
where  the  floor  of  the  stalls  is  absorbent,  hence  the  earth  or  burnt- 
clay  bottom  to  the  stalls  requires  far  less  straw  to  keep  the 
animals  clean  and  healthy  than  the  ordinair  brick  or  stone  floor. 

Various  substitutes  for  straw  may  be  found  upon  the  home 
farm  ,•  ferns,  rough  grass  in  the  plantations,  rushes  and  patches  of 
seeded  grass  in  the  pastures,  may  all  be  used  to  economise  straw 
in  littering  the  pens  for  cows,  pigs,  &c.  Under  the  heading  of 
"  Straw  "  Dr.  Voelcker  gives  the  analysis  of  peas  and  beans,  but  we 
call  it  haulm  ;  and  although  the  analysis  shows  more  feeding 
value  in  pea  and  bean  haulm  than  straw  of  the  cereals,  yet  bean 
haulm  is  a  coarse  and  rough  article,  and  cannot  be  brought  into 
general  u6e  for  feeding  without  being  cut  into  chaff  and  mixed 
with  other  articles  as  cooked  food  ;  we  therefore  only  use  it  upon 
the  home  farm  for  the  bottom  of  com  and  hay  ricks,  or  place  it  at 
the  bottom  of  cattle  boxes  as  an  absorbent  for  manure.  Pea 
haulm  when  well  secured  we  always  set  apart  as  good  feeding 
material,  especially  as  chaff  in  admixture  with  other  feeding  stuffs. 
Ricking  and  preservation  of  straw  at  the  time  of  threshing  is  very 
important.  It  should  be  ricked  and  thatched  with  as  much  care 
and  caution  as  hay,  so  that  when  required  for  use  it  may  be  cut 
out  and  carried  to  the  homestead  fi-esh  and  sweet  fi'om  the  rick. 
In  the  case  of  barley  or  oat  straw  with  clover  in  it,  it  comes  out 
better  than  when  it  is  oftentimes  stored  in  a  bam  mow,  in  which 
case  it  is  often  tainted  by  rats  and  mice.  Refuse  straw  intended 
for  litter  may  also  be  kept  dry,  but  its  abuse  must  be  guarded 
against ;  for  we  often  sec  ten  or  more  tons  of  straw  strewed  over 
an  open  yard  with  only  a  few  pigs  and  dairy  cows  to  tread  it 
down  for  manure,  but  upon  farms  where  the  tenant  has  liberty  to 
sell  straw  this  practice  will  soon  die  out.  Again,  upon  some  of 
the  chalk  hill  farms  there  is  the  muckle  fold,  in  which  case  the 
atraw  is  spread  over  the  land  and  the  sheep  tread  it  down  in  a 
shifting  fold  at  night.  This  is  the  old-fashioned  way  of  using 
straw  when  the  tenant  was  compelled  to  consume  or  use  it.  This, 
however,  will  not  now  hold  as  a  practice  compared  with  straw 
sold  and  the  money  expended  in  artificial  or  town  manures.  No 
farm  manager  need  now  hesitate  as  to  the  outlay  for  manures 
with  straw  at  the  present  high  value,  for  not  only  will  it  pay  to 
make  the  outlay  on  the  home  farm  for  the  purpose  of  growing  a 
full  cereal  crop,  but  beyond  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  land 
and  its  i)roduce  the  value  of  the  extra  straw  grown  will  pay  for 
the  manure  irresjiective  of  the  increased  quantity  of  grain,  becaiise 
we  cannot  generally  obtain  the  highest  produce  of  com  without 
we  obtain  a  full  crop  of  straw,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  yield 
consequent  upon  the  variation  of  the  seasons. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Iforse  Lnlour  is  still  chiefly  required  in  preparing  the  land  and 
drilling  the  wheat.  It  is  usual  to  plough  and  press  the  clover 
lea  ground  before  ploughing  and  sowing  the  fallow  preparations 
upon  all  dry  soils ;  yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  it 
encourages  the  slug  so  much,  that  it  is  advisable  to  delay  seeding 
the  clover  leas  until  the  last  week  in  November  or  first  week  in 
December.  The  slugs  having  been  so  numerous  in  the  clovers 
during  the  whole  summer  they  will  be  sure  to  commit  serious 
ravages  upon  the  young  wheat  plants  as  soon  as  they  show  above 
ground,  unless  the  wheat  is  sown  sufliciently  late  to  have  when  it 
vegetates  a  chance  of  frost  We  therefore  advise  the  seeding  of  the 


fallow  ground  first,  whether  it  is  after  turnips  fed  off,  or  after  peas 
or  beans,  because  the  slug  is  not  so  likely  to  injure  the  wheat 
where  the  land  has  been  lately  tilled  and  fallowed.  We  must 
again  call  to  notice  the  advantage  of  using  Down's  Farmer's 
Friend  as  the  best  preparation  for  seed  wheat,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  smut  in  the  crop  next  harvest.  The  quanSty  reqnired 
of  seed  wheat  per  acre  is  still  a  vexed  question,  and  will  probably 
continue  so,  as  the  soil  and  preparation  as  well  as  climate  and  the 
period  of  sowing  must  all  mfluence  the  question  as  to  quantity 
of  seed.  We  therefore  recommend  a  quantity,  varying  with  the 
season,  from  two  bushels  to  three  bushels  per  acre.  The  early 
sowing  of  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  saving  seed  is  continually 
being  agitated  by  Mr.  Mechi  and  others.  As,  however,  early  sow- 
ing and  thin  seeding  go  hand  in  hand,  we  beg  to  observe  that 
upon  many  farms  the  early  sowing  of  wheat  would  cause  much 
inconvenience  and  derangement  of  the  usual  mode  of  culture. 
For  instance,  if  all  the  wheat  were  sown  early,  or  planted  in  the 
month  of  September,  how  could  any  autumn  cultivation  for  root 
crops  the  next  season  be  effected  ?  How  could  the  various  crops 
preparatory  for  wheat  be  removed,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips, 
mangolds,  dkc,  which  are  in  procera  of  digging,  storing,  or  feeding- 
off  by  sheep,  4c.,  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  ? 
What  is  the  advantage  of  saving  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre,  or 
even  more  than  a  bushel,  as  compared  with  the  advantage  of 
taking  up  in  good  seasons  crope  of  potatoes,  carrots,  mangolds, 
(fcc,  which  are  often  more  valuable  uian  the  wheat  crop  itself, 
although  thev  are  preparatory  ?  and  what  is  the  saving  of  seea 
compared  with  the  requirements  of  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  their 
ben^t  to  the  land  as  a  preparation  for  the  wheat  crop  ?  The 
advocates  for  thin  seeding  must  not  forget  that  they  run  the  risk 
of  blight  in  their  crops,  for  no  com  is  so  liable  to  blight  as  those 
which  are  called  upon  to  tiller  and  branch  out,  and  make  damaging 
efforts  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  spiing  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  period  of  the  year  when  the  odd  horse  or  horses 
will  be  more  fully  employed  than  now.  In  fact  the  work  is  now 
so  pressing  that*  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  demands  the  first 
attention.  On  the  autumn  fallows  there  may  be  still  some  couch, 
and  weeds  to  cart  away  to  heap,  there  to  rot  for  future  use.  Hedge 
trimmings  may  still  be  required  to  be  carted  away,  particularly  m 
fields  where  roots  were  growing,  as  the  carts  could  not  enter  until 
the  roots,  such  as  mangolds,  ^c,  were  cleared  away. 

Tlemd  Labour. — ^Manual  labour  will  now  be  employed  in  spread- 
ing dung  upon  land  intended  for  wheat,  and  also  where  there  are 
water  meadows  the  drowner,  or  person  entrusted  with  the  irri- 
gation and  its  necessary  labour,  must  now  have  the  trenches 
scoured.  The  right  principle  in  irrigation  is  not  only  to  lead 
the  water  on  to  the  land,  so  that  it  may  flow  with  regularity 
over  the  whole  surface,  but  also  to  give  it  the  freest  outlet 
after  having  served  the  purposes  of  flooding.  Store  cattle  will 
now  require  some  change  from  the  pastures  which  are  getting 
stale,  and  they  may  now  be  accommodated  in  yards  and  sheds 
at  night,  and  there  receive  a  moderate  allowance  of  decorticated 
cotton  cake  and  straw ;  and  if  it  is  required  to  advance  them 
quickly,  common  turnips  out  and  placed  in  troughs  in  addition, 
and  by  no  means  forgetting  a  lump  of  rock  salt  accessible  to  all. 
The  dairy  cows,  too,  demand  our  attention  ;  for  after  the  middle 
of  Octol>er  the  grass,  if  not  short  in  quantity,  becomes  poor  in 
feeding  value ;  we  tnerefore  give  them  cabbages  upon  the  pas- 
tures, and  we  find  them  do  well  without  decreasing  their  imlk. 
They  must,  however,  soon  be  brought  to  the  stalls  at  night  time, 
and  receive  in  addition  to  cabbages  some  sweet  oat  straw,  as  they 
will  not  pay  for  hay,  especially  those  which  are  nearly  or  quite 
out  of  profit.  The  woodlands  upon  the  home  farm  must  now  be 
looked  to,  any  portion  of  the  underwood  becoming  fit  for  sale  or 
cutting  this  winter  must  be  disposed  of  accordingly ;  and  it  is 
well  that  only  some  portion  should  be  cut  every  year,  particularly 
where  it  is  desired  to  rear  and  retain  a  few  pheasants,  and  also  for 
furnishing  with  regularity  spar  and  hurdle  wood,  dc,  for  use  on 
the  home  farm. 

RABBITS  AND  THEIR  CONSTITUTIONAL 

DISORDERS. 

There  are  many  hereditary  weaknesses  which  grow  on  Rabbits 
chiefly  from  neglect  and  unnatural  treatment,  and  which  not 
unfrequentiv  descend  to  the  next  generation.  It  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  one  male  will  often  spoil  twenty  or  fifty  litters 
and  a  hundred  or  two  of  young  ones,  so  that  it  is  very  important 
to  see  that  everything  is  right  before  introducing  a  fresh  sire. 
When  contemplating  this  fact  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  so  many  of  these  complaints  are  doubled  or  trebled  by  in- 
breeding, because  both  parents  are  likely  to  be  affected  in  the 
same  way ;  therefore,  strange  Rabbits  should  be  selected  when 
possible. 

Paralysis  is  a  complaint  that  is  often  transmitted  in  the  blood. 
In  the  nrst  place  it  is  most  likely  caused  by  an  excess  of  d»mp  in 
the  hutch.  If  the  wood  or  hutch  is  porous,  so  that  the  wet  can 
sink  in.  a  nasty  effluvia  rises  and  keeps  the  air  polluted.  If  thia 
is  continued  it  causes  several  complaints,  and  ultimately  paial^sia^ 
As  soon  as  the  disease  takes  any  hold  upon  a  Rabbit  the  anun^V 
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shows  BvpaptoniB  of  great  debibity  and  even  impotence,  especially 
in  the  hinder  qoarters,  which  seem  to  be  qnite  useless  and  can 
only  be  dragged  about.  Sometimes  the  disease  extends  towards 
the  head.  In  this  case  it  is  more  serious,  and  generally  results 
in  death.  As  the  appetite  is  speedily  affected  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  tempt  the  Rabbits  by  frequent  changes  of  food,  and  a 
little  extra  green  food  as  an  aperient  will  sometimes  do  g^ood.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  Rabbit  with  tlus  disease  ever  thoroughly  recorers; 
indeed,  we  hardly  think  it  advisable  to  try  to  cure  any  but  show 
Rabbits,  as  they  should  never  be  allowed,  to  breed  after  having 
been  once  thoroughly  diseased.  The  complaint  is  very  apt  to 
appear  in  the  next  litter,  and  will  be  easily  brought  out  by  damp 
and  badly-emellmg  hutcnes. 

Rabbits  have  sometimes  sluggish  and  diseased  livers.  The 
complaint  is  very  bad,  as  it  teni^  to  destroy  all  the  benefit  derived 
from  good  food.  It  is  generally  classed  amon^  preventive  diseases. 
This  we  hardly  see.  if  a  Rabbit  has  a  good  hver  constitutionally 
it  will  take  a  good  deal  to  affect  it  rery  much  any  way,  but  if  it 
has  a  weak  one,  inherited  from  its  parents,  a  rery  little  careless- 
ness will  cause  disease.  The  disease  most  common  in  kind  seems 
to  consist  of  a  quantity  of  little  insects,  which  stick  to  the  liver. 
If  the  liver  is  healthy  and  strong  they  will  not  be  very  injurious, 
but  if  the  liver  is  at  all  weak  they  soon  get  a  hold  upon  it.  A 
cure  is  almost  impossible,  except  when  the  remedies  are  tried 
very  early  in  the  disease.  Plenty  of  light  and  air  are  the  very 
best  remedies  that  can  be  prescribed,  with  plenty  of  good  sub- 
stantial food.  If  show  Rabbits  the^  may  be  preserved  alive  for 
some  time  by  these  means,  but  a  cure  is  doubtful.  As  the  complaint 
is  liable  to  be  transmitted  Rabbits  affected  with  it  should  never 
be  allowed  to  breed,  as  if  they  do  their  litters  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  tainted. 

A  bad  affected  blood  thoroughly  impregnated  in  the  system  is 
another  uni>leasant  disease  to  which  Rabbits  are  constitutionally 
liable.  It  is  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  starvation  of  the 
blood,  and  by  giving  only  food  that  does  not  produce  strength. 
Hence  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  Rabbits  well  attended  to, 
as  the  complaint  is  exceedingly  debilitating  and  destroys  the 
Rabbit's  value  for  breeding.  It  makes  itself  apparent  in  many 
ways.  The  eye  loses  its  vi^ur  and  becomes  pallid  and  humid  in 
appearance.  If  the  Rabbit  gets  a  scratch  the  place  immediately 
festers  and  discharges  profusely,  boils  rise  on  the  back  and  sides, 
and  the  hair  consequently  comes  off.  Sometimes  these  are  so 
small  as  to  be  more  like  pimples,  and  they  all  discharge  a  little. 
If  squeezed  a  good  deal  of  blood  and  matter  comes  out,  and  seems 
to  afford  momentary  relief.  It  is  well  to  wash  this  off  and  not 
leave  it  on  the  skm,  as  it  might  cause  fresh  eruptions.  The  less 
food  that  is  given  the  worse  the  blood  seems  to  get.  The  eruptions 
should  not  be  confounded  with  small  boils,  which  are  more  the 
result  of  overfeeding.  A  little  cooling  food,  chiefly  herbs,  will  be 
found  to  prevent  this,  and  quickly  to  cure  it.  Ghitherings  should 
be  broken  and  washed  out.  Sore  hocks  are  sometimes  caused 
by  the  want  of  stamp  in  the  blood.  In  this  case  the  ho<^  swell 
very  much,  and  If  the  hutch  is  rough  or  dirty  the  disease  is  in- 
creased. The  remedy  that  is  best  is  the  addition  of  substantial 
food,  with  plenty  of  purgative  food  at  intervals.  Meal  mashes 
mixed  with  potatoes  are  very  strengthening,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended for  this  complaint.  This  disease  transmits  itself  in  breed- 
ingj  and  therefore  affected  animals  should  be  kept  separate  till 
their  death.  Often  the  remedies  may  keep  show  Rabbits  well  for 
a  short  time,  but  the  discharges  are  very  weakening,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  a  Rabbit  lives  very  long  after  being  seized  with  the 
complaint. 

Another  affection  is  that  of  the  kidneys,  which  affects  Rabbits 
that  are  kept  in  damp  hutches.  If  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  wet 
to  pass  away,  and  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  effect  upon  the 
kiduCTs  is  very  palpable.  The  urine  that  is  passed  is  often  red. 
The  Rabbits  when  affected  show  signs  of  debility  and  ill  health. 
Warmth  and  judicious  diet  will  be  found  most  likely  to  produce 
a  cure :  plenty  of  green  food  of  a  milky  nature  should  be  given, 
•  as  well  as  ample  supplies  of  com  and  meal. 

As  Rabbits  closely  connected  often  have  the  same  disease  it  is 
most  important  to  avoid  in-breeding. — Geta. 

ARRIVAL  OF  NORTHERN  BIRDS. 

Host  of  the  northern  birds  due  in  the  middle  of  October  have 
arrived.  All  the  summer  migrants  have  gone  except  a  few  house 
swallows.  The  London  bird-catchers  have  lately  had  large  takes 
of  the  brown  linnet,  common  redpoll,  greenfinches,  yellowhammers, 
siskins,  goldfinches,  and  mountain  or  tree  sparrows.  The  flights 
of  birds  arriving  from  the  north  are  as  follows: — Hawfinches,  gold- 
finches, chaffindies,  siskins,  mountain  sparrows,  twites^  brambling 
finches,  bullfinches,  brown  linnets,  woodlarks,  redwmgs,  black- 
birds, thrushes,  and  stony  redpolls.  The  stony  redpoll  has 
skipped  these  coasts  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  many 
have  been  taken  during  the  past  week.  Ring-ousels  have  been 
very  scarce  this  autumn.  The  northern  larks,  fieldfares,  and  snow 
buntings  have  not  yet  been  seen,  as  it  is  still  early  in  the  season 
for  them. 

The  various  kinds  of  titmice,  such  as  the  large-tit  or  ox-eye, 


blue-tit,  cole-tit,  and  marsh-tit,  are  very  plentiful  about  tlxc 
suburbs  of  London.  Another  class  of  birds  common  to  tliis 
country  is  also  plentiful,  and  mav  be  seen  by  any  ordinary  ob- 
server about  the  borders  of  woodsides  and  copses  near  London. 
These  are  the  nuthatch,  little  tree-creeper,  common  wren,  the 
golden-crested  wren,  and  long-tailed  titmouse.  All  these  birds 
froquent  the  same  localities  in  the  company  of  each  other.  They 
are  especially  fond  of  parts  of  the  country  where  firs  and  yewB 
abound.  The  last  five  birds  do  not  seem  to  increase  in  naniberB, 
and  are  never  more  plentiful  one  year  than  another ;  for  the  lasl 
thirty  years  there  has  been  no  noticeable  increase  in  them.  This 
is  all  tne  more  remarkable,  as  these  birds  are  very  seldom  trapped 
in  nets,  caught  with  birdlime,  or  killed  by  gunners.  They  are 
useless  except  as  specimens  for  the  cabinet. 

The  hooded  or  lUayston  crow  has  been  noticed  on  the  marshes 
below  Q-ravesend  These  birds  are  generally  observed  first  at 
Flamborough  Head,  in  Yorkshire.  At  Flamborough  Head  during 
the  last  few  days  many  of  our  autumnal  visitors  have  been  noticed 
— ^namely,  scores  of  blackbirds,  thrushes,  crested  wrens,  and  owls. 
These  owls  were  probably  bred  in  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Flamborough.  Flamborough  Head  is  the  great  arrival  atation  of 
many  autumnal  migratory  birds  proceeding  south  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  ic. 

Woodcocks  are  also  beginning  to  arrive  at  Flamborough.    These 
birds  subsist  during  the  summer  months  on  the  larvae  of  tbs 
mosquitos  and  other  insects  that  breed  in  the  extensive  marshes  of 
Norway  and  Sweden.    The  moonlight  nights  and  easterly  wadi 
during  the  last  few  days  have  been  especially  favourable  for  fife 
arrival  of  birds  from  the  north.    At  Flamborough  the  blae  rod 
doves  are  also  very  plentiful.    These  birds  are  found   ^^^  ^ 
the  world  over  j  they  will  not  breed  in  captivity.    Visitas  to 
Rosherville,  near  London,  may  have  noticed  many  pairs  of  thne 
birds  breeding  about  the  cliffs  in  the  gardens.   At  the  present  taipe 
the  blue  rods  are  feeding  on  the  stubbles,  and  their  favouiite 
food  is  the   charlock   seed.     They  do  much   good   by  eaong 
up  the  seeds  of  this  weed.    These  blue  rocks  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  blue  rocks  used  for  pigeon-shooting  from  tb* 
trap.    Linnets  and  greenfinches  also  eat  large  quantities  of  char- 
locK  seed.    This  fact  accounts  for  large  numbers  of  these  birds 
being  seen  on  the  stubble  lands. 

During  the  late  foggy  evenings  numbers  of  the  sinall  commoD 
mouse-eared  bat  have  been  seen  about  the  streets  in  the  north 
part  of  London.  It  is  difficult  to  know  on  what  these  bats  aie 
feeding,  as  there  is  very  little  insect  food  to  be  had,  such  as 
moths,  &c, — {Daily  Netos^ 

VARIETIES. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  bee-keeping;  readers  d 
learn  that  a  Hertfordshire  Bee-keepers'  Association  is  in  prooea 
of  formation.    It  was  at  first  intended  by  the  promoters  to  fom 
an  association  for  West  Herts  only,  and  during  the  past  summer 
several  meetings  have  been  held  with  this  object,  whilst  displays 
of  bee-driving,  <fec.,  have  been  given  at  Harpenden,  Rickman«- 
worth,  Latimer,  and  Great  Berkhampstead  at  the  shows  of  their 
horticultural  and  cottage  garden  societies.    Prizes  have  also  been 
offered  to  cottagers  and  others  for  the  best  supers  of  honey  in 
wood,  glass,  or  straw.    By  the  advice,  however,  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  the  scope  of  the  Association  has  been  enlarged,  and 
its  operations  will  be  Extended  to  the  whole  of  Hertfordshire 
instead  of  being  confined  to  its  western  division  only.    The  Earl  of 
Yerulam,  the  I^rd  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  has  consented  to  l» 
President  of  the  Association  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Earl  Brownlow,  Lord  Ebury,  and  Lord  Che- 
ham  have  promised  to  be  Vice-Presidents.     Other  names   will 
shortly  be  added  to  the  list,  and  a  new  vigorous  Association  will 
take  Its  place   amongst  the    Lincolnshire,  Devon   and   Exeter, 
Dorsetshire,  and  other  county  associations  already  in  existence. 

The  official  list  of  awards  made  to  British  exhibitors  at  tlie 

Paris  Exhibition,  including  those  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  has 
appeared  very  clearly  and  elaborately  got  up.  H.R.H.  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  British  Commission  has  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  eveij 
juror  not  present  to  receive  it  at  the  distribution  of  prizes.  A 
note  is  appended  to  the  list  of  jurors  to  the  effect  that  their 
services  were  entirely  gratuitous. 

At  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Poultry  Show  a  Carrier  Pigeon 

belonging  to  Mr.  Stephens  was  claimed  for  £100.  We  believe  the 
purchaser  was  Mr.  Hedley.  We  think  that  at  least  one  bird  of 
the  same  variety  was  last  year  sold  for  the  same  price. 

A  MBBTiNa  was  held  on  the  28rd  inst.  at  the  County  and 

Borough  Halls,  Guildford,  to  inaugurate  the  newly-formed  Surrey 
Columbarian  Society.  The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  O.  E. 
Cress  well,  took  the  chair  j  the  Vice-president,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bavi^ 
of  Charterhouse,  the  Hon.  Sees.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Allen,  and 
many  local  fanciers,  were  present.  The  Society  will  hold  its  first 
show  at  Guildford  in  December. 

Wb  have  before  us  a  large  number  of  schedules  of  shows 

to  be  held  in  the  month  of  November.  Among  them,  on 
November  Cth  and  7th,  the  Cambridge  Show  of  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
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and  Cage  Birds.  We  remember  a  very  ^ood  show  there  about 
five  years  ago,  and  hope  that  this  revived  one  may  be  well 

Satronised.  On  the  22nd  and  2drd  of  the  month  the  ICilmamock 
how  will  take  place.  The  classification  is  one  of  the  most 
extended  and  complete  we  have  ever  seen  save  at  the  greatest 
national  shows.  There  are  42  classes  for  Poultry,  36  for  Pigeons, 
and  19  for  Cage  Birds.  9  for  Rabbits,  and  2  for  Cats.  The  entries 
close  on  November  9th.  The  Norwich  Show  is  fixed  for  the  21st, 
22nd,  and  2drd.  The  classification  is,  as  in  former  years,  very 
good.  There  are  special  cups  and  prizes  for  members  of  the 
Society.  On  the  27th  and  28th  a  West  Kent  Show  is  advertised 
to  be  held  at  Bexley  Heath  ;  and  on  the  same  dajs  the  Show  of 
the  Rutland  Agricultural  Society  at  Oakham.  This  has  long  been 
a  well-managed  and  popular  institution.  We  regret  to  see  that 
the  pairs  of  hens  so  long  seen  there  are  no  longer  to  appear, 
but  single  birds  alone.  Another  poultry  show  will  be  held  at 
Poole  in  January.  It  will  be  under  the  patronage  and  rules  of 
the  Poultry  Club. 

Wb  are  continually  hearing  evidence  of  the  spread  of  the 

poultry  and  Pigeon  fancy  both  m  the  Old  and  Ilew  Worlds. 
Some  Pouters  from  the  celebrated  lofts  of  Mr.  and  Hrs.  Holmes 
of  Bath  were  lately  exported  to  Austria,  and  last  week  some  of 
Mr.  Cresswell's  Turbits  started  from  their  temporary  abode  near 
Bagshot  for  Boston,  U.8.  America. 

DBSBRYiNa  of  special  notice  at  the  Clonmel  Agricultural 

Show  were  specimens  exhibited  by  Robert  Cooke,  Esq..  of  three 
cuttings  of  Italian  rye  grass,  with  the  seed  saved  rrom  tne  second 
and  third ;  that  saved  from  tne  first  is  generally  worse  than  useless, 
as  containing  the  se^  of  weeds,  dc. ;  that  from  the  third  crop 
was  very  inferior  to  the  splendid  sample  saved  from  the  second 
cutting.  ^^^  farmers  were  interested  in  seeing  this  marked 
distinction.  The  exhibition  of  other  farm  produce  was  very 
superior. 

The  largest  farm  in  the  world  is  probably  that  which  has 

lust  been  purohased  by  a  New  York  Joint  Stock  Company  in 
Northern  Nbw  Mexico ;  it  covers  250,000  acres,  and  -will  be  used 
for  cattle  and  sheep  raising.  A  good  start  has  already  been  made 
with  five  ^ousand  unproved  American  cattle  and  fifteen  thousand 
Merino  sheep. 

Thb  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  presented  a  milch  cow,  and 

allowed  sufficient  pasture  land  for  its  keeping,  to  every  small 
tradesman  on  his  Trentham  estates. 

Wb  are  requested  to  state  that  the  Ipswich  Poultry  Show 

will  take  place  early  in  January  next,  instead  of  as  advertised, 
due  notice  of  which  will  be  given. 

In  the  returns  for  the  year  1877  the  poultry  in  Ireland 

were  enumerated  in  four  classes.  There  are  751,809  turkeys, 
2,240,899  geese,  2,653,070  ducks,  and  7,920,805  ordinary  fowl, 
making  a  total  of  13,566,083,  or  53,417  fewer  than  the  veiy  large 
number  in  the  preceding  year's  return.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  tluree  times  as  many  geeae  as  turkeys,  but  the  proportion 
varies  greaUy  in  different  parts.  In  Leinster  and  iTlster  the 
turkeys  are  not  very  much  less  than  half  as  many  as  the  geese ; 
in  Munster  they  are  not  near  a  third  the  number  of  the  geese ; 
and  in  Connaught  they  are  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  numoer  of 
geese.  In  the  counties  of  Down  and  Dublin  the  turkeys  and 
geese  are  almost  equal  in  number — 41,991  turkeys  and  43,526 
geese,  and  8872  turkeys  and  8966  geese  respectively.  In  the 
county  of  Meath  the  turkeys  outnumber  the  geese,  there  being 
22,659  of  the  former  and  only  19,819  of  the  latter.  Ducks  and 
ordinary  fowl  appear  to  be  more  evenly  distributed  ;  the  former 
number  about  one  in  every  five  of  the  total  poultry  in  Leinster 
and  Connauffht,  one  in  six  in  Munster,  and  one  in  four  in  Ulster. 
Estimating  the  geese  and  turkeys  at  an  average  market  price  of 
Ss,  each,  and  ducks  and  ordinary  fowl  at  2«.  &d.  per  pair,  the 
poultry  in  Ireland  at  the  enumeration  in  1877  would  represent  a 
total  value  of  £1,109,698. 

According  to  the  Journal  det  Dibatt.  the  number  of 

horses  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  is  as  follows : — ^Russia, 
21,570,000;  Germany,  3,852,000;  Great  Britain,  2,255,000;  Hungary, 
2,179,000;  Austria,  1,867,000;  and  Turkey,  1,000,000.  According 
to  the  same  authority  there  are  9,504,000  horses  in  the  United 
States;  4,000,000  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  2,624,000  in  Canada, 
and  1,600,000  in  Uraguay. 


UNPRODUCTIVE  BEE'S  EGGS— IVY  HONEY. 

At  page  287  of  the  current  volume  will  be  found  a  notice  by 
me  of  a  singular  phenomenon  which  occurred  here  this  autumn 
— namely,  a  young  queen  laying  eggs  during  a  period  of  six  weeks 
which  were  unpr^uctive. 

I  have  now  to  add — though  it  does  not  lessen  the  curiosity  of 
the  fact  above  mentioned — that  within  the  last  fortnight  this 
same  queen  has  laid  e^gs  which  have  produced  grubs.  A  (quantity 
of  brood  was  found  m  various  stages  of  development  m  large 
portions  of  two  combs. 

Can  it  be  that  this  queen  being  unusually  yigorous  continued 


laying  eggs  during  September,  the  usual  rest  month  of  the  year 
(in  places  like  this  where  no  honey  is  found  in  the  fields),  and 
that  the  bees  destroyed  them  as  fast  as  they  were  laid,  tired  as  it 
were  of  the  labours  of  nursing,  while  the  queen  laid  on  unheeding 
the  fate  of  her  eggs  ?  It  may  be  ol»ervea  that  the  resumption  of 
breeding  was  simultaneous  with  the  commencement  of  an  unusu- 
ally good  ivy  honey  season.  My  bees  have  been  for  several  weeks 
as  active  in  honey-gathering  as  in  summer  both  early  and  late 
in  the  day.    It  is  a  sickly-tasted  honey. — B.  &  W. 


...>_ 


BEE-KEEPING. 

This  spring  I  had  two  straw  hivee  ;  one  of  them  was  stocked 
with  condemned  bees  that  I  bought  last  autumn,  but  they  only 
quarter  filled  the  hive  with  comb.  I  fed  them  this  sprine,  but 
tney  would  not  swarm ;  for  three  weeks  they  hung  outside  the 
hive  like  a  large  swarm.  On  June  29th  I  put  on  a  super ;  they 
began  at  once  to  fill  it,  but  did  not  leave  tne  outside.  As  I  had 
no  eke  to  put  under  I  placed  a  flat-top  hive  under  the  full  one. 
July  8th  I  took  off  the  super  with  2Mtbs.  of  beautiful  honey- 
comb. On  August  7th  I  drove  the  top  hive  into  the  bottom  one, 
which  was  half  full  of  comb.  I  obtamed  30  lbs.  of  run  honey — 
504  lbs.  in  all.  The  other  hive,  which  was  15  inches  by  10,  ouIt 
sent  off  one  swarm,  which  in  due  course  I  supered  with  an  Epps's 
cocoa  box.  The  stock  hive  I  drove  twenty-one  days  after  it 
swarmed.  From  both  hives  I  obtained  upwards  of  40  Ubs.  of 
honey.  In  all  I  made  £5  10«.  6d.,  besides  what  we  used.  £1 
I  spent  in  sugar  to  feed  with.  I  have  £4  10«.  6d.  in  my 
pocket  and  three  good  hives  of  bees  in  mv  garden — ^not  amiss  for 
a  start.  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  would  have  been  greater  if 
the  master  of  the  straw  hive  had  been  at  my  elbow,  as  the  master 
of  the  Stewarton  apparently  was  at "  J.  R.'s."  I  have  made  many 
blunders,  but  practice  makes  perfect.  I  placed  the  brood  comb 
from  mjr  best  hive  (there  was  a  great  quantity)  into  a  small  hive, 
and  set  it  on  top  of  the  hive  where  the  bees  were,  thinking  they 
would  hatch  it  out,  but  all  the  bees  went  up  and  took  possession, 
I  did  not  feed  them  for  fear  they  should  build  comb.  When  the 
brood  was  hatched  I  drove  them  back  to  their  proper  hive.  I 
was  more  successful  with  the  other  hive.  I  fastened  a  pieoe  of 
board  and  bored  some  holes  in  it,  put  in  some  pegs  thick  enough 
to  keep  the  combs  at  proper  distance  and  upright  like  toast  in  a 
rack,  and  placed  it  under  the  hive.  The  bees  have  built  their 
comb  to  it  beautifully.  At  any  time  I  can  turn  up  the  hive  and 
take  away  the  board  and  pegs  now  the  comb  is  fast.  • 

The  hives  are  my  own  make,  I  never  made  any  before  nor  saw 
any  made.  I  have  made  one  16  inches  by  10  with  a  moveable  top, 
so  that  when  I  want  to  take  the  honey  I  can  turn  it  on  its  crown, 
run  a  knife  round  the  sides,  lift  it  os  leaving  the  combs  fast  to 
the  crown.  Bv  running  a  knife  between  the  comb  and  the  crown 
I  shall  be  able  to  secure  every  comb  without  breaking,  what  the 
^*  Rbnprbwshirb  Bbb-kbbpbr  "  complains  of  so  mucn  at  page 
252.  If  his  cross-sticks  had  been  made  properly  they  would  not 
have  damaged  the  comb.  I  made  mine  straight,  round,  and  very 
much  tapered,  the  end  that  stood  out  an  inch  was  square.  When 
you  take  hola  of  them  with  pincers  give  a  twist ;  the  stick  then 
comes  out  without  damage. — J.  B.,  S.  Yorkshire, 


STRENGTHENING  STOCKS  IN  AUTUMN. 

EvBRTONB  is  agreed  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
strengthen  stocks  in  autumn.  Stocks  so  strengthen^  and  just 
in  proportion  as  they  are  strengthened,  will  (all  other  things  being 
equal)  be  the  first  to  breed  in  the  spring,  the  first  to  swarm  or  to 
fiU  supers  as  the  case  may  be,  and  will  ge^ierally  prove  the  most 
profitable  in  every  respect.  To  secure  tliis  desirable  object  is 
the  aim  of  all  bee-masters ;  and  accordingly  at  this  time  of 
year,  when  the  ivy  blossoms  wake  up  the'  bees  everywhere 
and  stimulate  the  queens  to  recommence  egg-laying,  every  effort 
is  made  to  increase  and  prolong  the  stimulus  in  this  direction. 
Hence  more  or  less  continuous  feeding  Ib  going  on  in  all  apiaries. 
Hence  the  joining  of  weak  populations,  and  the  saving  of  bees 
from  doomed  stocks  for  uniting  with  those  that  are  being  strength- 
ened for  future  use. 

These  several  plans  are  all  excellent  in  their  turn.  They  are  in 
full  use  here  at  this  present  moment.  But  this  autumn  we  are 
trying  another  plan,  which  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
apianan  readers  of  this  Journal :  it  can  only  be  conveniently  tried 
by  bar-framists  whose  bars  are  all  of  the  same  size,  as  they  ought 
to  be  in  every  apiary.  Our  new  plan  consists  in  the  saving  of 
condemned  bees  and  utilising  them  by  putting  them  temporarily 
into  empty  bar-framed  hives,  two  or  three  lots  of  bees  together  in 
each  hive,  and  stimulating  them  to  breed  in  empty  worker  combs 
previousl;^  adapted  to  the  frames.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days,  or  a 
little  earlier,  the  frames  will  be  taken  out,  and  such  as  are  filled 
with  brood  will  be  transferred  to  the  hives  which  it  is  desired  to 
strengthen  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  obvious  how  great  an 
addition  to  the  youthful  population  of  a  hive  may  be  made  in 
this  way.  It  is  far  better  than  merely  adding  the  populations  of 
doomed  stocks,  among  which  are  sure  to  be  found  numbers  of 
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more  or  less  old  and  moribund  bees.  Care  should  be  taken  after 
a  time  to  remove  these  temporarily  utilised  frames  should  they 
happen  to  be  lees  regular  than  those  in  whose  place  thej  were 
substituted.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  young  bees  have 
been  hatched  out  of  them,  then  all  can  be  finally  arranged  for 
the  winter. 

By  this  plan  it  is  obvious  that  very  large  populations  of  late- 
hatched  bees  can  bo  secured  throughout  the  apiary  at  a  trifling 
cost.  All  that  need  be  given  of  sugar  syrup  is  just  that  which 
will  suffice  to  keep  up  the  stimulus  necessary  to  encourage  the 
queen  to  breed.  Should  any  of  it  have  been  stored  in  the  combs 
utilised  for  breeding,  it  can  be  given  to  the  bees  at  any  time  by 
simply  arranging  it  in  a  box  set  superwise  over  any  stock  that 
may  require  it. 

The  present  autumn  seems  to  be  singularly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  late  brood,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  ivv 
blossom,  which  is  expanding  quite  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual, 
owing  also  to  the  summer-like  warmth  of  the  weather. — B.  &  W. 


EXTRACTING  HONEY  FROM  COMBS. 

0k»  of  your  correspondents,  *'  Igsorakok,"  asks,  "  What  is  the 
most  improved  method  of  extracting  honey  from  the  combs  ?" 
This  is  rather  difficult  to  answer,  because  he  does  not  say  whether 
his  object  is  to  save  the  combs  for  future  use  or  merely  to  run 
the  honey.  If  the  latter  be  his  object  he  will  find  an  excellent 
description  in  "Bee-keeping  for  the  Many"  at  page  29.  In 
addition  to  what  is  there  said  I  would  only  advise  him  to  cut 
away  every  atom  of  bee  bread  and  brood  comb  before  he  com- 
mences to  cut  up  the  honeycomb. 

If  his  object  be  to  preserve  the  comb  entire,  of  course  the 
^  slinger  "  is  the  only  thing  to  use.  Failing  this  he  may  do  as  I 
have  done  this  autumn  with  my  bar-frames — that  is,  slice  the  lids 
oft  the  combs  with  a  sharp  knife,  but  carefully,  and  then  proceed 
to  scrape  down  the  honey  on  both  sides  of  the  comb,  leaving  the 
base  of  the  cells  as  little  injured  as  possible.  This  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  done  in  warm  weather,  if  the  comb  is  pretty  tough 
most  of  the  honey  will  run  off  in  a  few  hours  without  seriously 
injuring  the  fabric— the  comb  being  stood  upright  over  a  dish.  This 
done,  in  my  own  case  I  have  given  the  comb  to  my  bees  to  clear 
away ;  and  I  have  some  now  which  the  bees  have  utilised  in  a  hive 
I  have  been  transferring.  They  have  succeeded  in  very  neatly 
reforming  and  refilling  the  cells  from  their  foundation.  I  doubt 
the  possibility  of  treating  in  this  way  any  fresh  honeycomb  out 
of  mves  without  bar-frames,  aa  the  combs  would  infallibly  break 
up.— B.  &  W. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

COCKBRBL  HAVING  BRONCHITIS  (ZT,  Smith).— Glre  him  bread  soaked  In 
ale  twice  daily  niitil  recovered. 

Cleaning  bird  Seed  (M.  jy.).— The  best  way  to  clean  Canary  seed  is  to 
thrce-parts  fill  a  cotton  stocking,  and  with  the  end  tied  np  exercise  yourself 
for  a  few  minutes  by  holding  the  ends  of  the  stooking  in  each  hand,  and 
with  an  np-and-dowa  motion  shake  well  the  seed.  Afterwards  rid  the  seed 
from  dust  and  chaff  \nih  the  aid  of  a  fine  sieve,  at  the  same  time  converting 
your  mouth  into  a  makeshift  winnowing  machine. 

Parakeet  Unhealthy  (E.W.).—Am  your  Parakeet  is  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  diarrhoea  yon  may  now  discontinue  the  fruit  diet.  Bust  in  the  food 
or  two  or  three  rusted  nails  in  the  water  will  act  beneadally.  You  have 
done  all  you  need  do  in  piercing  the  swollen  feet  to  let  out  the  humour. 
Occasionally  bathe  the  binVs  feet  with  warm  water,  and  when  dry  anoint 
them  with  the  oil  of  almonds.  Do  not  use  sawdust.  Lower  the  perches  to 
within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  cage  floor,  upon  which  place  some  clean 
moes  or  soft  hay.    As  the  bird  gains  strength  raise  the  perches. 

Preserving  Eggs  (C.  S.  ^.).— We  cannot  tell  why  the  eggs  painted  with 
llnaeed  oil  proved  bad.  Employ  eggs  quite  fresh.  We  have  had  eggs  that 
have  been  kept  twelve  mouths,  and  then  perfectly  fit  for  any  culinary  pur- 
pose. We  generally  use  a  glazed  breadpan.  The  bottom  should  be  covcrvxl 
with  sUked  lime  wetted  to  a  consistence  that  will  allow  anything  put  in  it 
to  stand  upright.  The  bottom  hiyers  of  lime  will  be  »  inches  thiok.  The 
eggs  ore  stuck  in  this  small  end  downwards  close  togetber*  but  not  touching. 
When  the  bottom  layer  is  full,  then  a  fresh  mixtore  of  slaked  lime  is  poured 
till  thiok  enough  for  the  eggs  to  stand  np  in  it»  and  so  on  till  the  pan  is  full. 
The  eggs  should  be  perftetly  sound  in  shell*  not  cracked  or  in  any  way 
injured,  and  they  must  not  touch  each  other. 

CaSAi—^  J.  B,"  desires  to  know  where  he  could  obtain  cane  for  making 
hives. 

COYERINO  Stewarton  Hivbs  ((7.  B.  A).— Heavy  wooded  hives  are  an 
expk)ded  idea,  the  lighter  being  every  way  better  and  more  porous.  All 
hives  whether  of  wood  or  straw  must  be  carefully  protected  from  the 
weather  by  some  good  external  covering,  such  as  a  bee  house,  straw  hackle, 
or  wooden  cover,  for  each  stock  singly,  in  keeping  with  the  taste  or  means 
of  the  bee-keeper.  My  colonies  are  on  single  pedestols  protected,  by  covers 
of  sqvai«  and  octagon  form ;  these  are  of  wood,  three-qnarteis  of  an  inch 
thick,  18  inches  wide,  by  27  Inchee  high  at  the  eaves.  The  body  and  top  are 
alike  moveable,  the  laat  named  covered  "with  thin  rinc  surmounted  at  the 
apex  by  a  turned  vase,  well  painted  stone  colour.  These  coven  are  thoroughly 
Srfnl  as  well  as  ornamental.  If  sHdea  project  1^  inch  to  draw  by,  and 
arc  made  to  work  very  ewy  at  the  start,  they  giTe  no  trouble  afterwards ; 
if  cut  too  short  and  fit  tightly  they  require  a  pair  of  pincers  to  draw 
them.  The  sun's  rays  in  summer,  and  a  neated  snurathing  iron  at  other 
times,  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  soften  any  amount  of  propolis,  but  after 
twenty  years'  experience  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  employ  either.— 

A  RENFREWSHIRE  BBB-KEBPER. 


BEES  (,R.  A.  M.  J.). — Bee^  would  no  doubt  do  well  in  a  hayloft,  provided 
good  pasturage  was  afforded  outdoors,  supplemented  by  artificial  feeding  as- 
required. 

Chloroforming  Bees  (/.  SiUer).~lt  you  can  cover  and  surround  the 
strong  colony  of  bees  which  axe  under  the  plastering  of  your  bouse  with  any 
kind  of  strong  cloth  slightly  damped  you  may  botli  save  tbo  bees  and  tako 
their  honey  by  the  use  of  chloroform.  The  neit  beijig  14  feet  from  the  grooud 
is  the  greatest  difficulty.  First  go  up  ttie  ladder  with  some  .smoking  cotton 
ra^i  iu  your  baud,  and  if  the  bcci  be  (li^tiirbeJ  apply  the  ainoke  and  master 
tliem  till  you  see  how  the  cloth  can  be  tixcd,  then  fix  the  cloth  aa  cloc^ely 
around  the  baes  as  yon  can  with  a  teacup  saucer  inside.  When  this  is  done 
ixiur  an  ounce  or  two  of  chloroform  into  the  sauoer.  The  chlorofona  will 
act  instantaneously  and  cause  the  bees  to  make  a  great  buzzing  noise.  Aa 
soon  a<i  the  noise  subsided  the  bce.i  will  be  found  in  the  cloth,  and  should  be 
Bpeeiily  hivei,  and  all  the  combd  promptly  cut  down  awl  removed.  Aji 
expert  in  bee  mauit^maut  could  easily  uso  tlic  combs  from  the  be&s  without 
the  use  of  chloroform,  aud  hive  them  afterwards. 

TOM.\.TO  SAUCE  {Riu  ill  Urhe). — Stew  a  dozen  large  tomatoes  with 
Cayenne  ])cpper  and  Rait  until  they  l)eco)ne  like  a  maniialade.  Pass  them 
through  a  lueve  to  remove  the  see  is,  and  stir  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
very  tliick  cmam,  then  add  a  half  pint  of  nice  broth  and  a  little  batter ; 
or  if  you  have  no  broth  a  little  warm  water,  and  1^  oz.  of  butter,  with  two 
tablc-spoijufuls  of  grated  biscuit,  or  bread  may  be  stirred  In  just  before  send- 
ing ii>  table.  In  seasoning  the  same  use  very  little  pepper.  It  will  be  a  niee 
accompaniment  to  beefsteak  or  cold  roast  beef. 
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23rd.- 


■Fine  bright  morning,  shower  at  2.60  P.M.;  flue  afternoon,  ^a^ 

evening.    Air  temperature  down  to  32^,  and  a  little  snow. 
24th. — Wet  morning,  heavy  rain  at  11  to  11.19  A.M.  with  sqnxill  of  wiad: 

fine  bright  afternoon  ;  cold  starlight  night. 
2fith. — Fine,  bright,  cool  day ;  beautiful  starlight  evening. 
26th. — Heavy  showers  during  the  morning;  fine  afternoon,  bat  sUobj- 

looking  sky,  and  windy  ;  starlight  evening. 
27th. — Very  fine  fresh  autumnal  day. 
28th.  —White  frost  in  early  morning,  shower  at  11  .SO  A.M.,  and  slight  shows' 

2.16  P.M. ;   fine  afternoon,  with  sunshine ;   wind   rather   high   is 

evmiug. 
29th.— Clear  cold  day,  bright  sun  at  intervals ;  solar  halo  at  noon  ;  starlight 

night. 
Seasonably  cool  weather  seems  to  have  set  in,  bnt  although  there  have 
beeit  trnees  of  white  frost  on  ractal  surfaces,  none  has  yet  been  formed  oa 
grass,  and  the  air  temperature  has  not  yet  fallen  below  36*'. — ii,  J.  STMOaiS. 


OOVBNT  OARDBN  MARKBT.— OOTOBBR  30. 

The  only  feature  in  our  Market  has  been  the  steady  fall  in  Kent  Cofas^ 
there  being  a  disinclination  on  ttie  part  of  buyers  to  do  much  businfla  ai 
present  rates. 
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dessert   

Pine  Apples.... 

Plums 

Raiipberrles 

Strawberries  .. 
WalnuU  

ditto 


each 
dozen 

^loo 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

^Ib. 
i  sieve 

bushel 
^lOO 


YEaETABiJES. 


Artichokes' dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beaa9,K.Idney  . .  ^  tb 

licet.  Red    dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

Bru<(sels  Sprouta  \  sieve 

Cabbage dosen 

Carrots    banch 

Capsicums ^100 

Caul  i  flowers ....  dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. .  doi.  banchea 

Cucumbers  ....  each 

Kndlve    dozen 

Fennel bnncb 

Garlic ^Ib. 

Herbs  bunch 

Leeks   bunch 


8.  d.   s.  d. 
S  oto4   0 

0      0 


0 
0 

1 

0 
3 

I 

0 

1 

3 

1 

s 

0 

I 

0 

0 
0 
0 


3 
8 

9 
0 
0 

4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
S 

a 


0 
8 

1 

4 
S 
0 

s 


0 
6 
0 
« 
6 
0 
8 
0 


6*  0 
8    0 


4 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
4 


1 
0 

8 
8 
0 
2 
3 
S 
0 
0 

s 

0 


8. 
1 


d.    a.  d 

0  to  4     It 

o     o 

12 
O 


O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
6 
O 
O 

o 
o 


6 
6 
O 

o 


0    It 

8  e 

0    0 


Mn^hrooms pot  tie 

Mustard  ft  Cress  punnet  o 

Onions Doshel  S 

pickling qnart  0 

Parsley....  dos. bunches  S 

Parsnips dosen  o 

Peas quart  0 

Potatoes bushel  8 

Kidney  bushel  4 

Radishes.,   doz. bunches  l 

Rhubarb bundle  o 

Salsafy   bundle  0 

Scorzonera   ....    bundle  1 

Seakale  basket  o 

ShaUots l^tb  0 

Spinach bu»hcl  S 

Turnips bunch  o 

Veg.  Marrows . .       each  o 


d.      9,  A 

«toa  e 
a     0 


« 

O 

o 
o 

6 

o 
o 
o 

9 

o 
o 

s 

6 
S 
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S 
0 
0 
0 

o 

4 

5  0 

1  ( 

0  • 

1  0 

e  0 
o  « 
0  0 

4  0 
0  < 
0    0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

Month 

Week 

NOVEJlBilK  7—13, 1878. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

Xondon. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Bun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
SeU. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Tear. 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
18 

th 

F 

B 

SUV 

H 

TU 

W 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Stevens's  Booms. 
ParacB  OP  Wales  born. 

21  SUNDAY  AmCR  TBINITT. 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Long  Cross. 
Putney  Chrysantbemum  Show. 
Brixton  Ghj^santhemum  Show. 

^- 

63.0 
60.6 
60.4 
60.2 
60.2 
49.9 

Night.  Mean- 

86.7  44.4 

84.8  48a 
88.8      42.2 
84.0      42J 
84.3      43.3 
83.8       43.0 
ZiS      42.6 

h.   m. 
7      6 
7      8 
7    10 
7    12 
7    18 
7    16 
7    17 

h.    m. 
4    21 
4    20 
4    18 
4    17 
4    16 
4    18 
4    12 

h.    m. 

2  66 
8  11 
8    80 

3  66 

4  29 
6  14 
6    12 

h.    m 
4    18 
6    27 

6  89 

7  61 
9      0 

10      4 
10    68 

Days. 
13 
14 
16 

# 
17 
18 
19 

m.   s. 
16    11 
16      7 
16     2 
16    67 
16    60 
16    48 
16    86 

811 

his 

818 
814 
316 
816 
817 

From  obeenratlons  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperatnre  of  the  week  is  69.9<^ ;  and  Ite  night  temperature 

04.V  . 

ABOUT  POTATOES. 

ATE  Potatoes  in  this  neighbourhood  are  a 
very  light  crop  of  small  tabers  :  it  has  been 
again  abundantly  proved  that  early-ripening 
sorts  are  the  most  profitable  to  grow.  I 
have  fortunately  grown  nothing  in  quantity 
but  Myatt's  Prolific,  with  the  true  old  Ash- 
leaf  for  the  earliest.  None  of  the  so-called 
improved  varieties  are  as  early  by  a  fortnight  as 
this,  although  several  of  them  are  better  crop- 
pers. I  have  no  idea  how  long  the  stock  of  the  old 
Ashleaf  has  been  here,  perhaps  half  a  century,  but  it 
never  varies  and  never  shows  a  flower.  This  season 
it  produced  an  excellent  crop,  quite  as  heavy  as  Myatt's, 
but  that  is  an  unusual  occurrence ;  it  generally  produces 
little  more  than  half  that  quantity.  Part  of  the  seed  of 
Myatt's  Prolific  was  home-grown  and  part  was  bought 
from  a  totally  different  soil,  but  there  was  no  appreciable 
difference  at  taking- up  time — all  were  good  alike  for  the 
season,  averaging;  considerably  more  than  two  bushels  to  a 
perch.  In  addition  to  the  seed  coming  from  two  sources, 
my  own  was  taken  up  early  in  July  last  year  before  it  was 
anything  like  ripe,  and  indeed  some  of  it  was  not  fully 
grown,  while  the  bought  seed  was  not  lifted  till  the  end  of 
September. 

I  cannot  argue  the  point  with  those  who  recommend 
changing  of  seed,  but  I  can  speak  from  a  limited  experience 
and  say  that  the  benefits  arising  from  changing  of  seed 
here  are  invisible,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  non-existent. 
I  do  not  say  that  changing  is  never  beneficial;  I  have 
heard  and  read  enough  to  almost  convince  me  that  it  is 
sometimes  productive  of  good  results.  There  are  probably 
some  soils  where  the  Potato  deteriorates  and  would  in  course 
of  time  become  almost  worthless,  and  in  that  case  it  may 
be  necessary  to  obtain  a  fresh  stock  frequently  from  a  more 
congenial  soil.  But  supposing  A  to  possess  a  soil  where  he 
finds  it  necessaiy  to  have  frequent  changes  of  seed,  and 
B  to  ^ave  a  soil  which  continually  produces  a  fair  average 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  good  standard  kinds  from  the 
same  stocks,  A  may  obtain  seed  from  B,  and  the  results 
the  first  season  may  be  extraordinary ;  but  I  think  B  would 
not  be  likelv  to  have  such  results  with  se^d  obtained  from 
A.  Part  01  this  statement  is  of  course  little  more  than 
theory,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  iH  any  mutual 
exchange  of  seed  both  parties  claim  to  see  an  advantage. 
It  will  not  surprise  anyone  after  this  statement  if  I  say  that 
in  many  cases  more  good  may  be  done  by  selecting  one's  own 
seed  and  taking  the  greatest  care  of  it  than  can  be  done  bv 
exchanging,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  selecting  of  seed, 
which  is  a  very  important  matter,  is  not  likely  to  be  done 
at  all  times  so  carefully.  This  does  not  apply  to  new  or 
foreign  sorts,  for  in  some  cases  of 'new,  or  reputed  new, 
varieties  the  characters  are  not  anything  like  fixed,  and  some 
of  the  American  Potatoes  do  not  retain  their  good  qualities 
long  after  leaving  their  native  country. 

As  I  said  above,  the  selecting  of  seed  is  a  very  important 
matter.  It  is  a  mistaken  economy  to  eat  all  the  best  tubers 
and  save  those  that  are  small  and  misshapen  for  seed  ;  eat 
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all  the  biggest  if  you  like,  and  the  smallest  too  if  you  can 
persuade  anyone  to  cook  them,  but  medium-sized  good- 
shaped  tubers  should  always  be  taken  the  greatest  care  of, 
laying  them  out  singly  soon  after  they  are  lifted  ;  especially 
is  this  necessary  with  the  kidney-shaped  kinds,  and  they 
only  take  up  half  the  room  for  storing  this  way  that  round 
kinds  do.  If  they  ever  make  growth  which  has  to  be 
rubbed  off  it  is  the  best  economy  to  give  them  at  once  to 
the  pigs. 

I  should  like  to  ask  those  who  are  qualified  to  answer, 
What  is  the  object  of  Potato  exhibitions,  and  are  they 
likely  to  produce  good  results  or  the  reverse  ?  What  are 
the  principal  points  in  judging  Potatoes  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing besides  the  appearance  of  the  few  selected  tubers 
taken  from  nobody  knows  how  much  ground  to  guide  the 
judges  when  dealing  with  sorts  with  which  they  are  un- 
acquainted? I  know  some  people  suppose  that  rough 
skins,  white  flesh,  good  shape,  and  shallow  eyes  are  some  of 
the  points  to  look  after  ;  but  the  first  and  second  are  mis- 
leading, and  the  third  and  fourth  are  often  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  faults  only  known  to  those  who  dig  and 
eat  them.  Is  there  anything  else  to  guide  us  distant 
countrymen  supposing  we  are  called  on  to  adjudicate  in 
some  great  Potato  tournament  ?  The  few  dishes  we  have 
at  our  country  shows  are  sufficiently  puzzling ;  even  the 
cooked  tubers  are  cold  when  judged,  and  consequently  have 
to  be  estimated  principally  by  appearance.  I  would  cheer- 
fully undertake  to  act  as  censor  on  a  couple  of  dozen  dishes 
fresh  cooked  and  hot,  although  even  then  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  how  much  credit  belonged  to  the  cook  and  how  much 
to  the  tuber ;  but  collections  of  known  and  unknown  raw 
Potatoes  are  at  present  a  puzzler.  Who  will  enlighten 
me  ? — William  Taylor. 


TEA  AND  NOISETTE  ROSES  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

In  your  number  of  the  3rd  of  October  "  Hkrepordshire 
Incumbent  "  draws  attention  to  the  difficulties  I  formerly 
experienced  in  growing  Teas  and  Noisettes  in  an  unfavour- 
able atmosphere  and  an  unsuitable  soil,  and  he  alludes  to 
the  improbability  of  my  being  able  to  exhibit  them  from 
such  a  locality.  Now  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
reverend  rosarian's  remarks  are  substantially  correct.  At 
one  time  I  had  two  gardens  both  in  close  proximity  to  iron 
foundries  and  subject  to  the  injurious  influence  of  their 
sulphurous  fumes,  no  clearer  evidence  of  which  can  be  had 
than  the  tendency  in  such  a  situation  of  blue  Delphiniums, 
Anchusas,  Myosotis,  and  other  blue  flowers  to  assume  a 
reddish  or  purplish  tint,  when  the  same  varieties  grown 
away  from  such  influence,  but  otherwise  under  similar  con- 
ditions, retain  their  naturcd  brilliant  blues.  The  soil  of  both 
gardens  consisted  of  a  rich  shallow  and  light  artificial 
humus  on  a  rubbly  limestone  subsoil,  and  much  of  that 
material  being  integrated  with  the  surface.  The  situation 
was  on  a  southern  slope,  and  the  summer  sun  hot  and  the 
soil  forcing ;  but  with  this  I  had,  in  addition  to  the  cold 
spring  winds  of  the  east  of  England,  which  usually  allow 
but  one  good  crop  of  fruit  on  the  average  in  seven  years, 
the  full  effect  or  the  malaria  and  miasma  from  a  spongy 
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meadow,  alike  injurious  to  man,  quadrupeds,  and  plants ;  it 
was  therefore  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  neiuier  Teas, 
Noisettes,  nor  the  more  delicate  Hybrid  Perpetuals  should 
appear  lai^ly  In  my  exhibition  stands.  Experience,  however, 
taught  me  much  and  enabled  me  partially  to  overcome  these 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles ;  and  although  1  was 
never  able  to  counterfeit  the  late  amiable  Rev.  Geo.  Arkwright's 
wax-like  shell-built  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Mr.  Cant*s  famous 
La  Boule  d'Or,  or  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin's  massive  and  deep 
golden  Marshal  Niel,  and  as  he  showed  in  his  first  forty- 
eight  at  Grantham  (I  believe  in  1872)  ,  and  which  is  only 
justice  to  him  to  say  was  one  ot  the  best  blooms  in  the  best 
stand  ever  exhibited  by  an  amateur,  as  Messrs.  Gayter  and 
Merryweather  will,  1  am  sure,  confirm  me — I  did  eventually 
succeed  in  securing  very  respectable  show  blooms,  and  for 
some  years  successively  at  the  York  Shows  in  June  I  carried 
off  the  first  prizes  for  Teas  and  light  Roses.  That  this  success, 
however,  was  not  obtained  except  at  the  cost  of  much  labour 
and  the  yearly  deaths  of  a  whole  army  of  fioral  martyrs  I  am 
free  to  admit,  but  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  there  was  a 
remanet  of  other  varieties  whose  health  and  vigour  constituted 
a  valuable  testimony  to  their  powers  of  endurance  under  such 
adverse  circumstances ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than 
enumerate  them.  The  older  varieties  being  C^ne  Forestier, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Lamarque,  La  Boole  d'Or, 
Marshal  Niel,  Safrano,  Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Alba 
Rosea,  Devoniensis,  Rubens,  President,  America,  La  Pactole, 
Boug^re,  and  Madame  Falcot ;  and  of  the  more  recent  sorts 
best  able  to  brave  the  defects  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate  I 
found  R^ve  d'Or,  Belle  Lyonnaisc,  Madame  Berard,  Bouquet 
d'Or,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anna  OUivier,  Marie 
Amaud,  Marcelin  Roda,  Comtesse  Nadaillac,  Madame  Caro- 
line Kuster,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  and  lastly,  as  a  doubtful 
but  necessary  member  of  the  family,  and  which  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  Rose  ever  raised — Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  and  yet  this  Rose  when  first  exhibited  by  Mr.  George 
Paul  at  the  British  Association's  Horticultural  Show  at  Notting- 
ham, like  La  France,  was  only  captivating  by  its  singularity ; 
but  admirers  of  the  Rose  are  liable  to  variation  of  taste  as  well 
as  fashion  in  regard  to  their  pets. 

The  more  delicate  sorts  I  could  only  keep  up  b^  continuously 
working  fresh  stock  on  the  Briar,  as  I  never  found  Teas  to 
survive  more  than  about  two  years  on  the  Manetti  and  on  their 
own  roots.  The  propagation  of  weak  growers  is  neither  a  rapid 
nor  useful  process.  The  cause  of  death  of  the  martyrs  in  most 
cases  arose  from  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  very  early  growth 
caused  by  the  forcing  character  of  the  soil,  as,  notwithstanding 
any  amount  of  temporary  shelter,  the  young  growth  was  sure 
to  be  checked  and  sometimes  repeatedly  by  the  frosts  of  March, 
April,  and  May.  A  good  covering  for  tender  Roses  is  the 
common  Bracken,  or  better  still,  the  dry  haulm  of  garden  Peas 
loosely  tucked  in  between  the  branches,  tying  only  where 
absolutely  necessary  ;  this  in  a  mild  season  can  with  advantage 
be  removed  and  quickly  replaced  in  case  of  a  sudden  decrease 
of  temperature.  For  growing  Teas  and  Noisettes  for  exhibition 
a  wall  or  fence  from  4  to  .5  feet  in  height  with  north  and  south 
aspect  is  desirable,  the  Roses  to  be  planted  on  each  side  and 
alternately  as  dwarfs  on  their  own  roots  and  standards  or 
half-standards  on  the  Briar  about  3  feet  apart,  the  plants  to  be 
left  unpruned,  and  the  vigorous  shoots  when  long  enough  to  be 
bent  Inck  and  loosely  trained  over  the  wall.  By  this  means 
both  sides  ot  the  fence  will  be  well  covered,  and  blooms  may 
be  had  either  from  dwarfs  or  standards  and  from  one  side  of 
the  wall  or  the  other  during  a  very  protracted  exhibition  sea- 
son, and  the  shade  and  shelter  afforded  by  the  overhanging 
branches  will  i)i'otect  the  blooms  and  heighten  the  colours. 

Such  sorts  jvs  Cloth  of  Gold.  Mardchal  Niel,  La  Boule  d'Or, 
and  L' Enfant  Trouve  will  do  well  worked  on  a  strong  old 
Banksian  or  Fortune's  White,  or  even  an  established  China  or 
Boursault,  which  should  be  allowed  to  run  wild  and  overhang 
at  the  topf  so  as  to  afford  shade  and  shelter  for  the  blooms,  the 
importance  of  which  in  growing  Mar^chal  Niel  in  its  true  form 
ana  colour  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  I  have  a  suspicion 
forms  at  least  one  of  the  means  of  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin's 
success  in  obtaining  the  orthodox  pure  golden  coloar  which 
his  glorious  blooms  almost  constantly  show.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  wherever  there  is  a  want  of  foliage  (and  the 
Marechal  especially  in  early  spring  is  particularly  defective  in 
this  respect)  the  colour  of  the  blooms  is  invariably  washy  and 
•faded.  A  remedy  for  this  want  can  be  partially 'supplied  by 
allowing  the  shoots  to  ramble  amongst  the  foliage  of  a  Vine, 


Pear,  Plum,  Fig,  or  other  fruit  tree  on  a  wall,  or  to  train  the 
branches  horizontally  under  a  projecting  coping  or  the  eaves 
of  a  building,  and  the  advantage  of,  and  1  might  say  the  neces- 
sity for  shade  and  shelter  will  be  apparent ;  but  tie  full  and 
best  remedy  is  supplied  by  the  foliage  of  the  stock,  especially 
when  the  Banksian  is  employed  for  the  purpose.  These  re- 
marks  apply  also  to  a  considerable  extent  to  Cloth  of  Gold,  or, 
as  it  is  termed  on  the  continent  and  in  Jersey,  "  Chromatella," 
which,  so  far  as  1  have  observed,  is  one  and  the  same  variety. 
The  growth  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  as  the  Banksian,  when  the  knife 
is  not  unsheathed  and  a  liberal  treatment  is  observed,  will  be 
marvellous.  Such  a  dislike  has  this  variety  to  surgery  that  I 
have  heard  it  stated  if  the  gardener  approaches  Cloth  of  Gold 
with  a  knife  in  his  pocket  it  will  not  bloom,  and  this  dislike 
to  knife  and  scissors  is  exhibited  in  little  less  degree  by  the 
Marshal  and  most  other  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  the  only 
pruning  they  require  is  the  removal  of  unhealthy  overaged 
wood. — T.  Laxton,  Bedford, 

HOW  I  GROW  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  AND 

FORCE  IT. 

I  HAVE  just  been  examining  our  stock  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
grown  for  forcing,  and  find  the  crowns  extra  strong  and  ioirwtad. 
As  the  system  I  pursue  in  the  cultivation  of  this  esteemed 
fiower  is  different  from  the  means  generally  employed  for  the 
production  of  its  flowers  out  of  season,  and  the  results  better 
than  one  commonly  finds,  a  detailed  account  of  how  our  plants 
are  treated  may  be  acceptable  to  those  of  your  readers  desirous 
of  having  forced  Lily  of  the  Valley  at  its  best. 

Suppose  a  commencement  is  made  from   the  present  time 
when  the  plants  have  finished  their  annual  growth  and  are 
merely  waiting  to  be  introduced  into  a  growing  temi>erature 
to  yield  their  crop  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  make  thereafter 
another  season^s  growth.  The  entire  stock  of  plants  will  shortly 
be  removed  from  their  present  position,  when  they  are  plunged 
in  a  border  facing  the  south  and  placed  close  to  the  wall  (^  s 
stove,  where,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  mats  thrown  orer 
them  during  severe  frosts,  they  are  safe  from  harm  at  the  roots. 
Many  of  the  plants  have  so  filled  the  pots  with  roots  as  to 
have  forced  themselves  above  the  level  of  the  pot  rims.    All 
such  are  now  transferred  into  pots  just  a  little  larger,  so  that 
water  may  be  more  efficiently  applied.    The  surface  of  any  dt 
those  that  require  levelling  is  suso  done  now.     The  earliest 
forced  batches  of    the  preceding  season  are  marked  *<fint 
forced,"  "second  forced,"  "third  forced,"  and  "  fourth  forced," 
and  it  is  from  these  that  the  earliest  forced  flowers  of  the 
corrent  year  are  produced,  as  they  are  found  to  be  capable  of 
being  brought  into  flower  quicker  than  are  those  wmch  had 
not  been  started  so  early  the  previous  season. 

Various  ways  have  been  tried  to  bring  on  the  earliest  lota, 
but  none  with  such  good  results  as  placing  the  pots  under- 
neath the  stage  of  a  forcing  pit,  and  keeping  them  covered 
with  straw  until  the  buds  have  pushed  an  inch  or  two.  They 
require  to  be  gradually  brought  to  bear  the  full  light.  As  the 
flowers  commence  opening  the  plants  are  removS  to  a  cooler 
structure  in  order  to  render  them  as  hardy  as  possible  and 
capable  of  enduring  in  rooms,  or  when  cut.  Those  that  are  sent 
to  the  house  are  sent  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  spikes 
have  many  flowers  unopened.  In  this  way  the  time  they  last 
is  lengthened  by  several  days,  a  matter  of  some  importanoe 
when  somewhere  about  twenty  large  and  small  plants  are  ex- 
pected continually  in  the  house  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year.  When  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  they  are  placed 
in  a  growing  temperature,  and  are  kept  growing  under  glass 
until  the  weather  is  warm  enough  in  May  to  place  them  out- 
doors. The  later  batches  are  brought  on  in  moderately  heated 
structures,  and  do  not  require  at  any  time  to  be  subjected  to 
a  forcing  temperature. 

About  this  time  any  plants  requiring  larger  pots  are  re- 
potted. A  good  loam  is  used.  Fresh  potfuUs  are  formed  at 
this  season ;  clumps  corresponding  to  the  size  of  pots  to  be 
filled  being  lifted,  potted -up,  and  kept  with  the  otner  plants 
over  the  winter.  The  size  of  pot  used  varies  considerably,  the 
greater  number  of  plants  being  in  9  and  10-inch  pots,  though 
both  larger  and  smaller  pots  are  employed. 

About  the  beginning  of  June  the  plants  are  transferred  to 
their  summer  quarters,  a  position  on  a  sunny  border,  where  the 
pots  are  plunged  up  to  the  rims.  They  are  placed  on  smaller 
to  secure  a  clear  outlet  for  drainage  water.  Here  they  are 
supplied  with  liberal  waterings  of  weak  liquid  manure  tiuovgh- 
out  the  summer ;  during  winter  and  the  forcing  season  pure 
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water  alone  being  given.  From  one  yearns  end  to  the  other 
the  soil  is  kept  in  a  moist  condition.  When  in  full  flower  in 
rooms,  sancers  to  fit  the  pots  are  used  and  kept  fcdl  of  water. 

These  are  the  essential  points  I  observe  in  cultiTating  Lily 
of  the  Valley — mnch  trouble,  many  of  your  readers  will  doubt- 
less think.  Well,  there  is  more  trouble  necessarily  involved 
than  in  growing  continental  produce,  or  in  eftowing  the  pots 
away  in  some  comer  where  they  may  be  sometimes  remem- 
bered, oftener  forgotten.  But  t^en  the  potfnlls  of  charming 
flowers  and  foliage  I  have  every  season  to  present  my  em- 
ployers with  would  fully  compensate  for  much  more  trouble 
than  is  incurred  in  their  cultivation,  and  I  am  certain  anyone 
who  may  be  induced  to  try  the  mode  of  cultivation  just  ex- 
plained and  give  the  plants  attention,  will  never  regret  any 
little  extra  work  that  may  be  thereby  imposed  on  them. — 
R.  P.  Bbotkkbbtoju,  Tyningluim6', 


GRAPES  NOT  COLOURING. 

With  regard  to  the  note  (page  298)  made  by  "  A  Kitchen 
Gabdeneb  "  on  the  want  of  finish  in  Grapes  this  year,  allow 
me  to  say  that  my  remarks  in  the  "  Gardener  "  applied  to  five 
or  six  counties  besides  East  Lothian,  in  which  I  had  seen 
badly  finished  Grapes.  At  the  grand  show  of  fruit  in  Edin- 
burgh there  was  a  great  want  of  finish  in  many  of  the  Grapes. 
Thick-skinned  Grapes,  such  as  Lady  Downe's  and  Alicante, 
have  coloured  well,  but  it  is  notorious  that  some  of  our  best 
Grape-growers  did  not  exhibit  this  autumn,  and  that  in  one 
instance  where  some  magnificent  specimens  were  shown  these 
had  been  ripened  some  ten  weeks  before  being  ^own.  Another 
evidence  ol:  the  bad  effects  of  over-much  heat  I  find  in  the 
number  of  rusty  berries  amongst  white  Muscats.  I  believe 
Mr.  Douglas  of  Loxford  Hall  cured  this  tendency  in  Muscats 
to  rust  when  ripening  by  increasing  the  ventilation. 
^  I  am  starting  late  Grapes  earlier  every  year,  and  in  localities 
like  this,  where  there  is  the  chance  of  having  the  Grapes 
cooked  into  sweetness  now  and  again,  a  still  earlier  date  for 
starting  and  ripening  must  be  instituted.  Grapes  ripened  in 
July  keep  in  excellent  order  till  the  following  March  or  April : 
and  as  Lady  Downe's,  the  latest  keeping  of  Grapes,  is  not 
affected  as  regards  ripening  by  over-much  heat,  we  must  make 
a  point  of  getting  such  fine  late  Grapes  as  Gros  Gnillaume, 
Cfuabrian  Raisin,  Royal  Vineyard,  Gros  Colman,  Black  and 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Pearson,  ripened 
in  July.  The  only  Grapes  I  expect  to  keep  well  this  season 
are  Lady  Downe's  and  some  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ripened  in 
that  month  and  the  beginning  of  August. — R.  P.  B. 


MANETTI  VERSUS  SEEDLING  BRIAR. 

First,  the  Manetti  does  not  produce  suckers  like  the  Dog 
Rose,  but  it  emits  a  quantity  of  shoots  beneath  the  neck  or 
collar. 

Secondly,  the  Dog  Rose  produces  suckers  in  abundance,  which 
are  more  easily  discerned  by  the  inexperienced  than  shoots  on 
Manetti. 

Thirdly,  the  Manetti  is  the  best  stock  for  most  Roses  ,*  it  will 
thrive  well  on  nearly  all  soils,  but  especially  on  poor  or  sandy 
soils  it  heavy  manures  (cow  or  pig)  are  added. 

The  above  notes  are  written  from  practical  experience,  for 
being  in  the  trade  I  have  had  to  contend  with  Manetti  shoots 
the  same  as  have  other  growers.  But  why  ?  Because  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  trusting  careless  hands  to  make  the  cuttings  for 
stocks.  Now  I  pass  every  cutting  through  my  own  hands  or 
some  other  experienced  persons,  who  will  allow  no  eye  how- 
ever small  to  escape  cuttmg  outy  and  now  as  a  consequence  I 
am  scarcely  ever  bothered  with  the  Manetti  throwing  up  a 
shoot 

How  is  it  the  Manetti  has  got  into  such  disrepute  ?  Because 
nnraerymen  or  trade  growers  will  not  always  carefully  disbud 
the  stocks  that  are  sent  out.  They  say  it  does  not  pay  to  dis- 
bud when  Roses  are  so  cheap  and  labour  so  dear ;  therefore 
many  Roses  when  sold  linger  awhile  and  then  in  course  of  time 
ftre  completely  smothered  by  the  stock :  hence  so  many  fine 
Manetti  bushes  (not  Rose  trees)  are  seen  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  owners  waiting  in  vain  for  beautiful  flowers 
ftnd  healthy  glossy  foliage. 

The  Manetti  is  a  fine  foster-parent  (nothing  more),  for  a 
Rose  worked  on  that  stock  should  be  on  its  own  roots  the 
second  season  after  planting,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
provided  it  has  been  completely  buried  below  the  worked  part, 
my  2  or  3  inches.    Unfortunately  Roses  are  not  always  planted 


properly ;  the  collar  is  often  left  bare,  and  if  there  is  an  un- 
aisbudded  eye  on  the  stock  it  is  sure  to  assert  its  supremacy 
over  the  Rose. 

Mr.  Prince,  the  champion  of  the  seedling  Briar,  tells  us  in 
his  Rose  list  that  how  he  accounts  for  his  Roses  doing  so  well 
is  because  he  can  change  the  soil  at  intervals,  having  plenty  of 
fresh  land  at  his  disposal.  Now  I  venture  to  say  we  can  all 
grow  Roses  either  on  one  stock  or  other  well  if  we  had  the 
same  facilities,  but  unfoilunately  we  have  not.  Roses  grown 
on  fresh  land  would  hardly  need  manure.  We  feel  thankful 
if  we  can  get  hold  of  a  little  decayed  turf  now  and  then.  How 
happy  ought  a  man  to  be  who  can  get  plenty  ! 

Here  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  with  regard  to  Roses 
on  seedling  stocks.  Must  rows  on  seedling  stocks  be  planted 
above  or  below  the  worked  part  ?  If  the  worked  part  is  left 
exposed  how  will  a  season  like  1860  affect  it  ?  Will  the  plants 
be  killed  down  to  the  ground,  as  ours  were  that  year  ?  if  so, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  best  stocks  for  the  propagation 
of  Roses.  The  Dog  Briar  never  thrives  well  on  sandy  or  light 
soils,  a  strong  soil  being  its  natural  habitat.  I  do  think  the 
seedling  Briar  is  a  good  stock  for  Tea  Roses,  as  also  is  the  Dog 
Briar  raised  from  cuttings  ;  bu*  they  should  be  disbudded  like 
Manettis,  which  would  not  be  so  easily  accomi^hed  with 
seedlings. 

The  Manetti  if  planted  deep  will  be  safe  from  the  severest 
frost,  for  if  cut  down  to  the  ground  line  it  would  spring  up 
more  vigorous  than  before. — W.  C.  A. 

1  SHOULD  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  corroborating  my 
friend  Mr.  Peach's  theory  that  the  Manetti  stock  when  properly 
disbudded  does  not  fling  out  true  suckers  or  runners  like  the 
Briar  undoubtedly  does.  I  bought  from  my  neighbour  at 
King's  Acre  last  autumn  some  eight  dozen  of  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses  in  pots,  including  among  others  all  the  varieties  men- 
tioned in  my  list  publi^ed  on  page  309.  I  wintered  the  lot 
in  cold  frames  under  an  east  wall,  occasionally  watering  the 
plants  with  weak  liquid  manure.  When  planted  out  in  the 
ground  in  spring  I  found  that  in  the  case  of  two  plants  only 
was  there  any  trace  whatever  of  Manetti  shoots  growing,  and 
these  in  a  very  weak  state  ;  and  I  venture  to  state  that  where 
special  care  is  taken  (as  generally  is  the  case  with  pot  Roses) 
in  disbudding,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  overgrowth  from 
so-called  suckers  with  the  Manetti. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  I  find 
at  the  present  time  only  one  among  the  lot  of  Teas  and  Noi- 
settes I  have  mentioned — though  budded  on  the  Manetti,  and 
many  of  the  varieties  undoubtedly  delicate  in  habit  and  dwarf 
in  growth — that  has  failed  to  grov  healthily  and  does  not 
promise,  with  the  good  start  they  have  got,  to  hold  their  own 
in  their  rough  foster-mother's  embrace,  though  I  am  aware  my 
experience  is  in  this  respect  contrary  to  that  of  most  of  my 
brother  rosarians. — Herefordshire  Incumbent. 


KYO  LEEK  CLUB. 


Thb  above  Club  held  their  first  annual  Exhibition  of  Leeks  on 
the  20th  ult.  in  the  large  room  of  the  Earl  Grey  Inn,  Kyo.  This 
Club  is  composed  this  year  of  forty-three  members,  each  contri- 
buting 3s,  3d,  per  year  in  monthly  payments  of  3d.  each.  The 
members  are  principally  miners  ;  and  each  having  to  exhibit  three 
Leeks  bondjide  their  own  growth,  which  rule  is  most  zealonsly 
and  strictly  carried  out,  it  creates  a  vast  amount  of  interest  in  tos 
growing  of  this  useful  vegetable  in  the  district,  which  embraces 
a  two-miles  radius  of  the  Earl  Grey  Inn ;  and  the  results  show 
that  the  pitman  gives  his  attention  to  something  more  than  the 
proverbial  bull  dog.  There  are  no  better  vegetable  gprowers  than 
the  north  country  miners  when  situation  and  means  are  taken 
into  consideration,  one  of  the  successful  competitors  living  at  an 
altitude  of  980  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  exposed  to  frost 
and  snow  till  the  latter  part  of  April. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  task  of  the  Judges — Mr.  J.  Robinson 
of  Shotley  Bridge,  and  Mr.  R.  Shield  of 'Swalwell — was  no  sinecure, 
as  there  was  some  keen  competition  among  the  thirty-nine  exhi- 
bitors. The  first-prize  trio  were  a  fine  level  lot  with  10  inches  of 
blanch  and  6^  in  circumference.  The  second  were  about  the 
same  circumference,  but  half  an  inch  shorter.  The  third  were 
shorter  again  by  an  inch,  but  were  6  inches  in  circumference  but 
not  quite  white. 

Alter  the  Judges  had  performed  their  task  the  room  was 
thrown  open  to  visitors  at  a  charge  of  3d.  each,  of  which  upwards 
of  a  hundred  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Exhibition.  The  prizes  consisted  of  various  useful  articles 
for  gardening  and  household  purposes,  varying  in  value  from  1^. 
down  to  \i,  Gd.    Twenty-six  exhibitors  receiv^  piizes  fox  superior 
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prodnce,  each  winner  taking  the  article  he  liked  best  in  rotation 
as  placed  by  the  Judges  ;  and  two  were  awarded  special  prizes  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  each  for  the  poorest  stands  of 
Leeks  in  the  Show. — J.  Robinson,  THpton  CoUtery,  Lintz  Green, 
Honorary  Secretary, 

[We  publish  the  above  report  with  pleasure,  and  compliment 
tke  coUiers  on  spending  their  leisure  hours  so  worthily. — Eds.] 


ABOUT  VINES.— No.  2. 


In  continning  my  jottings  about  Vines  I  shall  proceed  with 
a  plain  statement  of  my  own  doings,  and  to  make  them  the 
more  usefnl  to  amateurs  I  shall  certainly  not  neglect  to  par- 
ticularise all  the  failures  I  have  met  with.  To  be  apprised  of 
the  yicinity  of  danger  I  hold  to  be  of  more  value  than  to  be 
taught  the  load  to  success. 

Here  it  may  be  weU  to  explain,  as  I  have  been  taught  by  a 
neighbouring  mining  engineer,  the  ground  I  occupy  is  the 
ancient  watercourse  of  the  Wear  that  now  runs  by  it,  and  the 
soil  being  shored-up  by  the  many  floods  of  past  ages  accounts 
for  it  bNoing  of  quite  a  different  nature  at  short  distances. 
Where  my  first  vinery  stands  the  subsofl  is  a  mixture  of  clay, 
gravel,  and  sand ;  whereas  where  my  second  stands  it  is  pure 
sand,  which  I  am  told  is  100  feet  in  depth.  This  will  partly 
explain  the  reason  of  my  forming  the  two  borders  in  different 
ways,  the  field  being  all  fine  old  turf. 

^  When  commencing  to  form  the  roads  and  making  prepara- 
tions to  build  my  first  proceeding  was  to  take  the  first  spit 
from  all  paths,  foundations,  and  the  space  my  house  was  to 
occupy,  and  then  to  store  it  in  the  handiest  spot  for  the  borders. 
The^  next  proceeding  was  to  provide  ample  fall  for  drainage. 
I  did  not  wish  to  raise  my  vinery  an  inch  more  than^was 
necessary,  but  I  made  sure  not  to  have  the  border  stagnant. 
The  place  chosen  for  the  border  unfortunately  fell  3  feet  to 
the  north-east.  To  surmount  this  difficulty  I  built  a  21-inch 
stone  wall  3  feet  above  the  surface  at  the  lowest  end,  and  the 
top  of  this  stone  foundation  formed  the  surface  level  after  the 
border  was  completed.  The  good  soil  was  first  wheeled  out 
from  the  whole  space,  and  next  the  subsoil  was  carted  out  to 
fill-up  the  different  paths  from  whence  we  had  already  taken 
the  good  soil.  After  a  fall  of  6  inches  had  been  secured  from 
back  to  front  the  bottom  was  thinly  spread  over  with  Portland 
cement,  it  being  mixed  with  two  parts  of  sharp  sand.  As 
soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  set  to  alfow  being  wheeled  over  by 
the  aid  of  battens,  stones  and  lime  rubbish  was  spread  over 
about  6  inches  thick,  a  sufficient  quantity  having  previously 
been  screened  to  take  out  the  smaller  rubbish  which  was 
afterwards  mixed  with  the  border.  The  next  proceeding  was 
to  cover  the  whole  carefully  with  fresh-cut  sods,  the  grass 
down.  After  this  the  border  inside  and  out  was  filled  up  to 
its  proper  height  with  turfy  soil.  Inside,  and  of  the  portion 
of  the  border  outside  then  made,  there  is  400  cubic  yards,  as 
the  turf  was  laid  a  yard  thick.  To  the  soil  was  added  about 
twenty  loads  of  cow  manure  and  half  a  ton  of  bones;  the 
latter  being  kept  handy  a  few  were  thrown  into  each  bairow. 
In  the  report  of  my  place  I  noticed  that  the  bones  were 
printed  stones,  and  it  appears  I  had  neglected  to  mention  to 
Mr.  Wright  the  cow  manure ;  the  fact  is,  the  quantity  used 
was  so  small  that  I  might  treat  it  rather  lightly.  The  front 
wall  is  9-inch  pillars  wiu  2-feet  arches  the  whole  length,  the 
under  side  of  &e  arch  being  6  inches  below^the  sor&ce  of  the 
border. 

My  second  border  received  about  the  same  quantity  of 
manure,  but  no  bones,  and  I  only  made  the  inside  bordet 
6  feet  wide.  The  back  part  being  intended  for  Peaches,  I  only 
added  a  little  turf  to  what  there  was  without  disturbing  the 
subsoil.  The  bottom  being  sand,  I  dispensed  with  artificial 
drainage  entirely.  I  shall  next  notice  tne  first  year*s  growth 
of  the  Vines  and  the  treatment  they  received. — Joseph 
WITHEBSPOON,  Red  Bote  Vineriet,  Chent^r-le-StreeU 


natives  of  Peru.  They  have  also  been  tried  in  this  country, 
and  been  considered  by  some  to  form  an  agreeable  diaL 
When  boiled  they  are  of  a  soft  pulpy  substance,  and  in  flavour 
resemble  Seakalo  mixed  with  uie  hot  taste  of  garden  Cress. 
Some  who  have  thus  used  them  state  that  they  have  a  very 
delicate  flavour  like  the  richest  Asparagus  and  superior  to  the 
Potato,  but  they  are  disposed  to  be  watery  ana  not  to  boil 
firm.  It  has  been  founa  that  when  used  immediately  after 
being  taken  up  the  tubers  have  a  disagreeable  taste  ;  and  to 
remedy  this,  in  Bolivia,  where  the  plant  is  called  Ysano,  they 
freeze  them  after  they  are  cooked,  and  eat  them  when  frozen. 
The  ladies  of  La  Paz  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  in  the  season 
of  the  taiachas  large  quantities  are  sopped  in  molasses  and 
taken  as  refreshments  during  the  heat  of  the  day. — Eds.] 


TOMATO  AND  CALCEOLARIA   DISEASE. 

I  HAYB  grown  Tomatoes  for  seven  years,  and  the  first  four 
years  the  plants  had  the  disease  seriously.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  I  consider  was  the  result  (A  turning  the  plants  out  too 
early,  because  during  the  last  three  years  I  have  grown  the  same 
sorts  in  the  same  place  and  soil,  and  have  had  no  disease  bnt 
abundance  of  sound  fruit.  I  used  to  plant  them  in  May,  but 
now  do  not  plant  until  towards  the  ena  of  June. 

Now  to  the  Calceolaria  disease.    I  have  a  friend  next  door 
who  always  obtains  cuttings  from  me.    One  sort  only  is  grown. 
He  inserts  his  cuttings  in  48-size  pots  quite  thickly.    In  the 
spring  he  pots  them  off  ;  and  when  he  does  so,  through  their 
being  so  close  together,  their  roots  are  greatly  injured.    When 
turned  in  the  beds  he  loses  nearly  all  with  the  *' disease  "  as  he 
says.    I  grow  the  same  sort  of  cuttings  from  the  same  plants 
but  I  insert  them  about  2  inches  apart  in  a  cold  frame.    In 
spring  I  take  them  up  with  soil  adnering  to  their  roots,  and 
plant  them  about  8  or  9  inches  apart  in  other  cold  fnunes  ; 
from  there  they  go  to  the  flower  garden,  and  I  do  not  lose 
above  three  or  four  plants  all  through  the  summer,  and  tber 
bloom  profusely.    I'grow  about  five  hundred  plants,  my  frieoa 
grows  very  many  more. — W.  L.,  BameL 


TROPiEOLUM  TUBEROSUM. 

I  PUBCHASED  in  1877  from  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Leadenhall 
Street,  three  small  tubers  of  Tropseolum  tuberosum,  each  about 
the  size  of  a  Cobnut.  They  thrived  and  blossomed  well.  On 
digging  them  up  I  found  about  2  lbs.  of  tubers  to  each,  some 
weighing  5  ozs.  Can  they  be  used  for  food  ?  Are  they  palat- 
able ?  This  year  some  stems  have  risen  among  the  branches 
of  a  Fir  tree  to  9  feet  in  height,  and  are  now  in  blossom  all 
the  way  up.    If  of  no  use  their  ornament  is  great — P.  H.  W. 

[The  tabers  of  T.  tuberosum  when  cooked  are  eaten  by  the 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS, 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  controversy  those  who  take  thi 
opposite  side  have  the  advantage  over  me.  I  always  sign  mj 
name,  they  are  anonymous,  and  under  that  covsr  are  not  over- 
particular what  they  say.  "A  Staffobdshibb  Gboweb"  in 
last  week's  issue  wishes  to  "  clear  up  a  point  or  two."  Nov 
I  am  quite  willing  to  make  a  statement  on  this  point.  If  yom 
coxrespondent  will  give  his  real  name  and  address  in  this  {^per 
I  wUI  also  publicly  state  whether  I  employ  a  profesdoiial 
dresser  and  now  much  I  pay  him  for  his  services.  There  is 
one  thing  that  is  kept  qmte  in  the  dark  in  this  oontroTenj 
which  will  open  people's  eyes  to  the  one-sided  way  in  whi(^ 
it  has  been  carried  on,  and  particularly  by  this  correspondent. 
It  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  B.  Simonite  of  Sheflield  was  competing 
against  me  in  all  the  classes  but  three,  I  think.  Now  if  it 
depends  so  much  on  the  dressing  of  the  flowers,  how  was  it 
that  in  every  case  I  beat  Mr.  Simonite?  AVill  3ronr  cone- 
spondent  answer  that  question  ?  Again,  if  I  did  not  exhibit 
honestly,  how  was  it  that  Mr.  Dc^well,  Mr.  Simonite,  Mr. 
Rudd,  and  the  other  exhibitors,  all  of  whom  knew  how  my 
flowers  were  dressed,  did  not  enter  a  protest  at  the  time  in  the 
usual  way  1  As  to  the  letter  signed  "  Oilltflowsb,"  I  did 
not  know  of  it  till  I  saw  it  in  the  Journal ;  had  I  done  bo  I 
would  not  have  allowed  any  reference  to  myself  to  have  been 
published.  As  an  exhibitor  of  many  years'  standing  I  bave 
always  been  careful  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  schedules, 
and  never  to  my  knowledge  did  I  infringe  one.  In  the  case 
of  Carnations  I  adhere  strictly  to  the  ndes  of  the  Natiozud 
Society  in  their  letter  and  spirit.  If  any  real  lover  or  intending 
exhibitor  of  Carnations  had  a  desire  for  information  on  this 
subject  the  best  way  would  be  to  write  to  the  secretaries  of 
the  diows,  and  any  complaint  of  dissatisfied  exhibitors  should 
be  dealt  with  by  ue  committee. 

As  to  the  time  it  takes  to  dress  a  flower,  I  can  do  four  in  ten 
minutes.  I  will  relate  an  incident  that  happened  at  South 
Kensington  as  an  illustration.  At  the  last  moment  I  was  bii^ 
dressing  flowers  for  the  classes  when  I  observed  two  lying  in 
a  small  heap  of  flowers  that  I  had  cut  in  a  huny ;  and  I  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Peter  Veiteh  of  Chelsea,  who  was  looking  on, 
that  if  I  had  time  to  dress  them  they  would  be  placed  fint  in 
their  respective  classes.  I  dressed  them  in  his  presence,  and 
also  p]B<^  the  cards  nnder  them,  I  should  say  in  leas  than 
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five  minutes,  as  people  were  just  being  turned  out.  One  was 
the  scarlet  bizarre  True  Briton  that  gained  first  prize ;  the 
other,  I  think,  was  the  first-prize  purple  fiake.  Inaeed  while 
Mr.  Yeitch  stood  there  I  carded  and  dressed  nearly  a  dozen. 
I  fancy  my  friend  **  Gillt7L0W£B  "  also  saw  me,  hence  his 
remarks.  His  remarks  are  also  of  the  more  value  because  he 
was  placed  second  to  me  in  one  of  the  highest  classes.  As  to 
the  cutting  from  the  paper,  I  presume  we  are  now  discussing 
the  way  of  preparing  these  fiowers  for  exhibition,  and  the 
words  quoted  were  not  used  by  me  in  that  connection.  I  will 
not  take  any  further  notice  of  people  who  do  not  give  their  real 
name  and  address,  or  who  have  no  other  object  in  view  than 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  successful  exhibitor. — J.  Douglas. 

PABISIAN  NOTES  ON  PUBLIC  PABKS  AND 

GABDENS. 

In  copying  out  the  following  brief  Parisian  garden  notes  I 
^hall  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
tff  HwticuLtuTe  are  lovers  of  Nature  and  Art,  of  sculpture  and 
painting  and  their  correlative  fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  arboricul- 
ture  and  garden  adornment.  With  this  view  it  may  not  be 
injudicious  to  take  teri-atim  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features,  particularly  noticing  peculiarities,  sights,  and  scenes 
individually,  so  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  neces- 
sarily arise  from  attempting  a  reference  collectively,  sifting 
out  what  mi^ht  be  deemed  unsuitable.  The  first  thing  that 
catches  the  visitor's  eye  are 

2%e  Market  Gardent, — ^Asyou  enter  by  the  Western  Ballway 
<€hire  St.  Lazare)  you  are  struck  with  the  extent  devoted  to 
growing  vegetables  and  fruit.  Bemembering  there  is  a  fixed 
population  of  two  millions,  and  perhaps  at  present  a  large 
fraction  of  a  fioating  one  besides,  this  ^1  not  surprise.  You 
will  probably  inquire  what  the  long  lines  trained  to  low  3-feet 
trellis,  resembling  thin  rows  of  Gooseberry  bushes,  are  ?  These 
are  open  air  Vines,  and  this  is  the  usual  way  they  are  grown. 
Ob  the  other  side  of  Paris,  on  either  side  of  the  line  to  Fontain- 
^leau,  I  saw  them  more  generally  trained  against  walls.  I  may 
here  say  from  the  time  you  land  at  Dover,  Dieppe,  or  Havre — 
I  understand  all  over  Prance — you  see  few  cottages  against 
the  sides  and  over  the  roof  of  which  a  Vine  is  not  trained.  In 
-several  instances  I  tasted  the  fruit  thus  produced,  and  con- 
sidered it  sweeter  than  that  grown  indoors  in  England  or  Ire- 
land, probably  owing  to  the  greater  influence  of  sun  and  air. 
The  prevailing  kind  appeared  to  be  transparent  green  varieties, 
possiDly  varieties  of  Sweetwater  or  hardy  Muscat  with  a  French 
name.  I  rarely  saw  Black  Hamburgh  thus  grown  or  sold  in 
the  shops.  I  need  hardly  say  how  cheap  bunches  of  Grapes 
can  be  had  in  Paris.  I  saw  no  large  canes  as  a  rule — gener&y 
small  and  trained  low.  "  What  are  the  hundreds  of  beUglasses 
i or  1 "  inquired  a  Glasgow  gentleman  sitting  near.  These  are 
Also  a  peculiarity  everywhere  you  turn.  I  believe,  according 
to  the  season,  they  are  variously  utilised.  Whole  squares  are 
covered  thus,  and  in  the  sparkling  sunshine  at  a  distance  the 
effect  is  undoubtedly  remarkable.  Lettuces  at  this  season,  and 
several  other  tender  vegetables,  are  protected  with  them  upon 
.a  very  large  scale.  Although  the  expense  of  ground  for  garden 
purposes  around  Paris  must  be  very  considerable,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  whole  squares  apparently  unoccupied  except  by 
weeds,  evidently  since  the  Potato  crop  had  been  removed. 
This  I  noticed  in  several  places  ;  and  while  disposed  to  admit 
the  excellence  of  the  vegetables  to  be  seen  at  the  city  v^etable 
markets  near  Notre  Dame  or  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  &c., 
I  do  not  consider  they  can  compare  favourably  with  Covent 
Garden  or  even  Dublin  Market  produce.  Perhaps  I  may  fitly 
take  next 

The  Exhibition  Ground*, — These  are  tastefully — splendidly 
— ^l&id  out.  To  avoid  repetition,  everything  is  neat  and  in  the 
best  taste  within  the  whole  municipal  boundary  from  the  point 
of  view  under  consideration.  Hosts  of  men  are  employed ; 
why,  although  you  have  treey  boulevards  in  all  directions,  no 
sooner  has  a  leaf  fallen,  and  they  are  doing  so  now  as  thick  as 
those  in  historical  Yallambrosa,  than  a  sweeper  with  a  long 
%>ioom  switches  it  and  everything  unseemly  into  a  light  vehicle 
kept  constantly  in  motion.  The  result  is  that  eveiything — 
straets  and  boulevards,  crossings  and  pathways,  bridges  and 
quays,  turihr  slopes  and  public  lawns — are  ever  agreeable  to 
look  at.  This  applies  still  more  to  the  grassy  plots,  lai^e  un- 
protected areas  of  which  yon  see  in  all  directions,  including 
the  lawns  in  the  Exhibition  grounds.  Although  380,000  daily 
tuid  on  an  average  passed  me  turnstiles,  on  the  week  of  my 
visit  these  lawns  seemed  so  green  and  beautiful  to  look  at  that 


it  seems  probable  no  foot  ever  touched  them.  These  were  one 
of  the  sights  of  this  world's  fair,  and  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice ;  but  let  me  first  say  a  few  general  words  of 
this  Exposition.  It  covers  150  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
When  one  has  seen  the  London  and  Dublin  parl^  and  public 
squares,  and  many  private  gardens,  the  fioral  display  in  those 
grounds  or  any  part  of  the  city  will  neither  surprise  or  astonish. 
This  may  as  weu  be  at  once  said.  The  fountains  at  the  main 
or  Trocad^ro  entrance,  with  their  circular  and  neatly  kept 
carpet  beds  and  daily-mown  and  hourly-watered  tuif,  look 
healthy  and  beautiful.  Worthy  of  notice,  too,  if  only  for  con- 
trast, were  some  borders  near  the  Passy  entrance,  in  which 
some  fine  specimens  of  subtropical  plants  attained  large 
dimensions,  while  a  wall  behind  appeared  as  if  illuming, 
covered  with  Ooboea  scandens,  scarlet  Tropieolum,  and  Vir- 
ginian Creeper,  the  leaves  of  this  latter  havmg  now  assumed 
their  well-known  brilliant  vermilion  hue  ;  indeed,  all  over  Paris 
this  appeared  the  favourite  creeper  for  balconies  and  house 
fronts.  The  lawns  and  fountains,  cascades  and  miniature  lakes 
with  strange  devices,  were  special  features.  The  exhibition  of 
fruit  and  flowers  drew  much  attention,  but  they  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  Journal.  The  grass  plots  in  which 
French  and  English  houses  competed  with  marked  allotmento 
for  the  best  seed-sown  lawn  commanded  considerable  notice. 
Hie  only,  or  two  principtd,  English  firms  I  noticed  were  Messrs. 
Carter  cA  Holbom,  and  Messrs.  Webb  of  Wordsley.  Both  looked 
fine  and  close,  as  did  most  of  the  French  competitors.  Since 
I  returned  a  gentleman  has  informed  me  the  Messrs.  Carter 
received  first  prize,  at  which  I  was  not  surprised.  The  speci- 
men ^greenhouses  had  many  curious  features,  and  were  adapted 
to  different  circumstances,  wants,  and  pecuniary  abilities. 
Before  parting  from  this  ever-to-be-remembered  world's  fair 
I  should  notice  the  system  of  hydrante,  with  their  attached 
light  and  convenient  hose.  You  find  them  everywhere.  They 
are  used  for  grass,  for  walks,  for- roads,  with  a  perforated 
nozzle,  and  must  have  had  a  most  refreshing  efitect  auring  the 
warm  weather.  Feeling  the  inadequacy  of  any  observations 
Within  my  limite  I  must  still  more  hurriedly  note 

The  Jardin  de9  Plante*,  combining  the  botanical  features  of 
Kew  with  the  ornithological  and  zoological  collections  of 
Begent's  Park,  with  many  other  additiomd  attractions,  as  a 
free  public  library  conteining  seventy  thousand  volumes,  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  museums  of  natural  history  and 
anatomy.  Here  were  placed  Humboldt's  American  tropici^ 
collection  of  rare  plants,  and  from  a  mound  with  a  cast  bronze 
pavilion  splendid  views  can  be  obtained,  not  only  of  this  ex- 
tensive puoHc  garden,  but  of  many  interesting  scenes  around. 
The  greenhouses,  which  are  not  proportionally  extensive,  I 
regret  I  cannot  compare  to  Kew,  and  hardly  to  our  own  smaller 
but  superb  botanical  garden  at  Glasnevin.  The  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  planto  certainly  loses  much  by  contrast,  if  the  drier 
atmosphere  and  <dimate  does  not  partially  explain  it. 

The  Jardin  d' Aeelimatation. — This  should  not  be  missed  if 
possible  by  the  visitor,  if  only  to  see  the  zoological  collections, 
which  were  almost  all  eaten  during  the  last  siege,  but  since 
restored.  Trees,  lakes,  walks,  flowers,  botanicfd  collection, 
and  sweet  music,  with  many  things  to  interest  beside,  can  be 
here  enjoyed ;  and  for  those  satiated  with  noise,  excitement, 
and  the  bustle  of  the  city  there  is  to  be  had  the  blest  retire- 
ment and  seclusion  of  quiet  retired  walks  under  drooping 
foliage,  reminding  one  of  the  waUc  preferred  by  Addison  in  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  where,  m  company  with  his  friend 
Tickel,  they  planned  and  wrote  the  immortal  essays  in  the 
"Spectator"  and  "Tatler."  Taking  next  some  of  the  city 
public  gardens  I  may  appropriately  commence  with 

2%e  Tuileriet  Garden. — ^This,  1  understand,  was  originally 
an  orchard,  and  has,  I  believe,  undergone  many  fearful  changes 
like  the  adjoining  ptfdace,  from  which  the  garden  is  separated 
by  a  new  street.  It  has,  however,  at  present  a  smiling  appear- 
ance, and,  like  everything  French,  the  characteristic  is  neat- 
ness and  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  walks,  borders,  and  parterres. 
The  constant  use  of  the  aforementioned  syringing  hydrants  to 
flowers  and  grass  maintains  that  healthy  appearance  on  which 
visitors  love  to  gaze.  The  blooming  plants  were  principally 
very  bright-coloured  but  rather  dwarf  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums 
(why  cannot  the  gardening  public  of  England  and  Ireland  have 
early  Chrysanthemums  in  August,  September,  and  October, 
when  there  will  be  no  danger  of  frost  ?)  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  smaller  bsdding  stuff. 

The  LuxemJbovrg  Gardens. — These  are  hardly  second  to  the 
last  named  in  their  extent,  beauty  of  design,  and  the  number  of 
statues.    The  walks  and  flower  beds  are  even  handsomer,  and 
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if  nothing  else  were  to  be  seen  but  its  collection  of  five  hundred 
Vines  and  Roses  the  vifiitor  would  be  repaid.  The  fountains, 
basins,  groups  of  statuary,  and  the  magnificent  style  of  archi- 
tecture, not  to  mention  the  gorgeous  contemporary  paintings 
only  second  to  the  Louvre,  would  almost  make  one  forget  their 
botanical  or  floral  interest. 

Palais  Royal, — The  garden  is  rectangular,  and  in  the  centre 
military  bands  occasionally  discourse  sweet  music.  Around  it 
is  a  well-kept  leafy  promenade,  and  on  the  side  adjoining  the 
Rue  Rivoli  (probably  the  finest  street  in  Paris),  along  the 
covcred-in  verandah,  are  bazaars  where  one  may  reasonably 
buy  almost  anything.  Cardinal  Richelieu  commenced  this  in 
lOi  ?f  and  if  he  had  a  look  at  it  now,  except  the  fountain  in  the 
centre  and  the  surrounding  garden,  he  would  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  it.  Like  so  many  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  in  Paris,  in  1871  the  Communists  burned  the  entire 
south  wing.  There  are  many  other  public  and  private  gardens 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  sightseer  in  tne  city,  but  we 
shall  take  next 

Ute  St,  Cloud  Ga/rdens,  the  favoured  residence  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  in  which  he  received  Queen  Victoria  in  1855. 
The  statue  terrace  behind  the  palace,  with  the  magnificent  old 
trees  and  long  expansive  sweep  of  woodland,  and  the  graceful 
flower  parterres  on  each  side,  forms,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  finest 
avenues  in  Europe.  This  may  be  said  to  be  all  that  is  left  of 
this  beautifully  situated  palace,  for,  except  the  blackened  and 
charred  walls,  from  which  the  screech  of  the  owl  alone  is  heard, 
all  its  glory  is  fled  ;  enough  remains  on  which  to  muse,  perhaps 
**to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  One  of  the  finest  views 
of  Paris  can  be  had  from  the  adjoining  heights. 

St.  Germain, — ^This  I  lacked  time  to  see,  but  was  iufoAned 
from  one  point  of  view,  its  chief  attraction,  besides  its  immense 
brick  gloomy  palace  and  surroundings,  there  is  a  terrace  two 
miles  long,  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Seine  and  its  environs. 

The  Champ  Elyiiet  and  Place  de  In.  Concorde. — Having  still 
to  copy  a  few  notes  in  reference  to  the  parks  and  cemeteries, 
and  to  conclude  with  Versailles,  I  can  but  briefly  say  thst 
within  the  vicinity  of  both  these — ^the  first,  the  finest  leafy 
promenade  and  the  most  brilliant,  night  or  day,  in  Europe,  and 
the  latter  the  centre  of  the  splendour  of  Paris — are  some 
circular  be'ds,  generally  having  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  artis- 
tically laid  out  in  carpet  fashion  with  peculiar  devidbs,  but  I 
cannot  say  superior  to  Battersea  or  Victoria  Parks  in  London 
or  Phoenix  P&rk,  Dublin. 

Bait  de  Boulogne. — This  is  the  Hyde  Park  of  Paris,  the 
resort  of  aristocratic  equipages  and  fashionable  equestrians. 
The  walks  and  drives  are  most  tastefully  kept,  and  turf,  trees, 
and  shrubs  would  form  a  desirable  subject  for  a  few  hours' 
quiet  walk  or  drive  and  musing  study.  Shaded  alleys  and 
retired  walks  can  be  found  here  as  well  as  crowded  thorough- 
fares ;  lakes,  waterfowl,  and  even  the  marks  of  bullets  on  the 
bark  of  the  trees.  Strange,  although  the  French  climate  is  in 
advance  of  ours,  the  autumn  appearance  of  the  trees  has  not 
yet  set  in,  except  amongst  the  city  Limes  and  Plane  trees — ^the 
trees  that  appear  to  do  best  in  ^e  city  of  Paris  as  well  as  in 
the  city  of  lK>ndon. 

The  Buttee  Chanmont. — The  beautiful  placid  lake  here, 
crossed  by  a  gracefully  constructed  suspension  bridge  leading 
to  a  weird-looking  craggy  island  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock, 
is  the  special  feature.  It  contains,  it  is  said,  nearly  60  acres, 
and  cost  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  lay  out.  The  rock  is 
very  steep,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  Sybil  Temple  with  classic 
surroundings.  The  top  is  reached  by  winding  and  artistically 
constructed  paths,  with  many  very  handsome  flower  plots. 
When  you  reach  the  summit  you  can  survey  on  a  bright  day 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  animated  panoramas  in 
the  world.  Three-fourths  of  Paris  and  a  hundred  villages  can 
be  seen  from  this  height — in  fact,  I  was  told  the  eye  can  take 
in  a  circumference  of  forty  leagues. 

The  Pare  Mongeau. — This  is  the  last  of  the  many  beautiful 
gardens  and  parks  my  limits  will  permit  my  noticing.  The 
situation  is  very  fine  and  convenient  to  reach,  and  it  is  to  all 
appearance  a  most  popular  promenade  and  enjoyable  retreat. 
During  the  last  century  of  its  existence  it  has  undergone,  like 
everything  Parisian,  maily  vicissitudes,  passing  from  a  banker 
to  the  Orleans,  and  then  to  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and  ulti- 
mately in  1860  became  public  property.  The  garden  is  well 
deserving  of  special  notice,  as  are  the  surrounding  ruins,  pyra- 
mids, cascades,  rocks,  and  statues. 

Cemetery  of  Pcrc  la  Chaixf,  Montmartre,  Sfc, — Although  this 
beautiful  "  God's  acre  "  has  been  the  resting  place,  side  by  side, 


of  friend  and  foe  innumerable  (the  guide  told  me  it  contained 
twenty  thousand  monuments  alone),  it  is  not  old,  having  been 
given  to  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  P6re  or  Father  La  Chaise^ 
only  in  1804.  It  contains  212  acres,  rather  highly  situated^  and 
commands  an  admirable  view  of  the  many  surrounding  scenes* 
The  flowers  and  devices  on  the  graves,  the  Yews,  Cypress,  and 
various  evergreens,  with  the  immortelles  (among  tiie  rest  one- 
sent  by  Her  Majesty  on  M.  Thiers'  grave),  and  many  ciuioiiB  and 
unique  contrivances  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  departed  green^ 
go  to  prove  that  notwithstanding  the  gaiety  of  tke  people^ 
there  is  still  an  abiding  deeper  feeling  and  perhaps  a  latent 
religious  spirit.  The  plantations,  walks,  shady  arbours,  &c^ 
are  in  the  best  taste.  I  come  now  to  the  last,  but  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  resort  of  all — 

Vi^'sailles  Palace  and  Gardens. — Like  so  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal parks  and  gardens  of  Paris,  this  was  laid  out  and  designed 
by  the  celebrated  Le  Notre.  After  spending  a  day  here  we 
pause  to  collect  our  confused  ideas  and  ask  what  has  most 
astonished  or  surprised  us.  The  enormous  trees  centuries 
old ;  the  play  of  the  fountains,  admittedly  the  finest  in  the 
world,  costing  every  time  they  play  £400,  and  for  which  an. 
American  beside  me  said  he  would  again  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
see  alone  ;  the  statues,  almost  innumerable,  any  one  of  which 
would  now-a-days  make  the  fortune  of  a  sculptor  ;  the  grottos, 
cascades,  lakes,  vases,  chaste  flower  beds,  undulating  and  fan- 
tastic  lawns  and  grassy  slopes ;  but  still  more  striking  the 
quiet  impressive  grandeur  and  solemn  sublimity  that  compel 
you  to  be  silent  while  you  admire.  This  applies  even  still  more 
to  tiie  vast  picture  galleries  of  the  palace.  You  gaze  with  mingled 
feelings  of  wonder  and  delight  at  the  matohless  paintings  of 
David  and  De  La  Roche.  But  I  shall  not  attempt  what  would 
be  to  me  impossible,  even  a  brief  description  en  passant.  Pass- 
ing from  those  rich  scenes  I  cannot  do  better  than  commend 
your  readers  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  enjoying  such 
treats,  for  a  lifetime  to  be  remembered. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Many  Cubysakthemum  Shows  are  now  pending.  Amongst 
them  we  note  Lambeth,  and  the  North- Western  (Csmdea 
Road)  on  the  11th  :  Putney,  and  Stoke  Newington  on  the 
12th ;  Brixton,  and  Dartmouth  on  the  13th ;  Walton  on  the 
14th  ;  Croydon,  and  Tunbridge  Wells  on  the  15th  ;  Borough  of 
Hackney  (Westminster  Aquarium),  Northampton,  and  South- 
ampton on  the  19th;  Wimbledon,  Ealing,  Chelmsford,  and 
Liverpool  on  the  20th  ;  and  Kingston-on-lliames  on  the  21st 
of  the  present  month. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  from  a  statement  of  accounts 

published  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
that  there  is  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  £10  6t.  Id,. 
The  Association  was  instituted  in  March,  1877,  its  object  being 
"  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  science  and  practice 
of  horticulture,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of 
such  branches  of  natural  history  as  are  connected  thercwith.'*^ 
At  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  papers  of  great  prac- 
tical usefulness  have  been  read,  and  the  discussions  that  have 
risen  thereupon  have  been  highly  instructive.  ,  Many  new 
plants  have  been  exhibited  and  adjudicated  upon,  and  superioi- 
examples  of  cultivation  have  been  recognised.  Judging  from 
the  syllabus  published  for  the  session  of  1878-9  much  sound 
and  valuable  information  is  certain  to  be  forthcoming  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Association, 
supported  as  it  is  by  horticulturists  and  gardeners  of  admitted 
repute,  will  sustain  its  well-won  reputation.  The  office  bearers 
for  the  ensuing  session  are  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  Dalkeith 
Gardens,  President ;  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  Leith  Walk  Nurseries^ 
Vice-President;  Mr.  John  Methven,  15,  Princess  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Secretary ;  ^Ir.  Alexander  Milne,  Leith  Walk  Nurseries,. 
Assistant  Secretary ;  and  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  West  Coates  Nur- 
sery, Treasurer.  Committees  of  special  competency  are  ap- 
pointed to  adjudicate  upon  new  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
and  the  entire  Association  is  in  admirable  working  order. 

Wbiting   on    the   White    Ja-pan    Aitemone   Mr. 

Brotherston  observes:  "This  is  an  extremely  useful  hardy 
plant,  of  purest  white  in  the  flower,  and  rivalling  Eucharis- 
amazonica  as  a  cut  flower.  The  finest  flowers  are  prY>duced 
on  young  plants,  and  these  have  the  further  merit  of  blooming 
later  than  old  plants.  The  foliage  is  also  useful  for  large  yase- 
furnishing.  It  is  of  easy  propagation  by  division,  and  extends 
so  rapidly  at  root  that  I  should  imagine  where  left  to  itself  for 
a  few  years  it  would  be  found  to  appropriate  more  than  its 
own  duoe  of  the  border.    October  is  the  best  time  to  take  off 
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the  root  ofEsets,  as  dry  weather  is  apt  to  set  in  before  they  are 
established  when  divided  in  spring." 

Mr.  C.  T.  Wallis  informs  us  that  the  following  gHBUBS 

AND  PLANTS  were  flowering  during  the  last  week  in  October 
in  his  garden  in  Surrey,  which  is  fully  exposed  to  the  north  : — 
Arbutus,  Antirrhinums,  Berberries,  Bluebells,  (Slalceolarias, 
Chrysanthemums,  double  Daisies,  Escallonia  macrantha, 
Fuchsias,  Hawkweed,  Hollyhocks,  Laurustinus,  Leycesteria 
formosa,  Mahonias,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Mignonette,  Myosotis, 
Primulas,  Pyrethrums,  Pansies  ;  Boursault^  China,  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, Noisette,  and  Tea-scented  Roses ;  Strawberries,  Sedums, 
Sweet  Williams,  Tritonias,  Tradescantias,  Tropseolums,  and 
Violets. 

^'  We  visited,"  says  "  S.  H.,"  "  a  few  of  the  Chbysanthe- 

HTTM  GBOWEES  about  Liverpool  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  found 
both  plants  and  blooms  very  fine,  p£U*ticularly  Mr.  Bateson's 
And  Mr,  Mclver's,  both  in  Allerton  Road.  We  noticed  in  Mr. 
Bateson^s  conservatoty  splendid  blooms  of  the  variety  Aurea 
multiflora,  and  in  Mr.  Mclver's  grand  blooms  of  Eve." 

An  Ameorican  correspondent  writing  to  us  from  Wis- 

<consin  states  that  the  season  there  has  been  one  of  the  most 
mipropitious  on  record.  His  garden,  be  states,  has  been 
rendered  quite  profitless  by  the  excessive  rains.  After  the 
storms  the  sun  was  so  powerful  that  it  made  the  water  so  hot 
everything  looked  as  if  scalded.  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Cabbages, 
Turnips,  Tomatoes,  Onions,  and  Currants — ^all  were  destroyed, 

"  J.J."  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  the  sulphttb  becbipt 

FOB  KEEPING  FKUIT.  "I  think  anyone  trying  the  receipt 
should  do  so  on  a  small  scale  until  they  prove  it.  I  have  tried 
the  plan  recommended  and  find  it  has  injured  many  Apples 
and  Pears.  Some  have  become  quite  soft  all  round  to  the 
depth  of,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  others  have  become 
blotched  and  spotted,  which  entirely  spoiled  their  appearance ; 
and  yet  others  done  at  the  same  time  do  not  seem  to  be 
affected  at  all.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  result  of  other 
experiments.  The  recipe  is  not  explicit  enough — 'two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sulphur  in  a  box.'  A  box  is  a  box,  but  one  might 
be  2  feet  square  and  another  2  yards  square.  The  correct  way 
would  be  to  say  how  much  sulphur  is  required  to  a  cubic  foot 
of  space,  and  then  we  could  give  the  plan  a  fair  trial.  I  hope 
'A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb'  will  let  us  know  how  he  succeeds. 

"  H.  E.  A."  communicates  the  following  note  on  SEED- 

IjING  Bbiabs  : — "  I  can  fully  endorse  the  statement  of  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Radclyffe  on  page  33^,  that  the  seecUing  Briar  rivals  all 
other  stocks  used  for  working  the  Rose  on.  We  have  about 
five  and  a  half  doeen,  which  we  received  at  different  times 
■direct  from  Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford,  for  filling-up  gaps  in  our 
Rose  IjM^ders,  and  I  (an  point  them  out  to  any  person  almost 
AS  far  as  I  can  see  them  m>m  their  dark  green  foliage,  strong 
firm  regular  growth,  and  fine  flowers.  They  throw  few  suckers." 


APPLEY  TOWERS. 


Applvy  TowEbS,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  fo  William 
Hutt,  E.C.B.,  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  neat  and 
picturesque  town  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  road  is  itself 
also  very  beautiful,  passing  as  it  does  most  of  the  villa  resi- 
dences of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  stay  there  during 
the  yachting  season,  and  who  keep  their  giodens  gay  with 
•choice  ik}wering  shrubs  and  the  usual  summer  beddii^  plants. 

On  entering  Appley  from  the  entrance  lodge,  which  is  a 
very  handsome  structure  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the 
manBion,  the  hoose  is  speedily  reached.  It  is  a  highly  imposing 
building  m  the  Tudor-Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The  man- 
sion, with  the  gardens  and  estate,  have  been  all  remodelled 
by  Sir  William  since  he  purchased  the  demesne  some  six  or 
■seven  years  aga  The  whole  resources  of  architectural  art  and 
modern  science  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  requisition 
is  finishing  the  building,  which  for  completeness — ornament 
combined  with  cutilit^ — ^is  altogether  unique.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  mansion  has  been  built  a  very  handsome  clock  tower, 
flomething  after  the  style  of  that  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
«,t  Westminster,  the  materials  employed  resembling  those  of 
^the  grand  classical  towers  at  Nice  and  Genoa.  This  rich  and 
lofty  tower  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  entire  building.  I 
There  has  lUso  been  added  to  the  estate  a  model  farm,  com-  • 
plete  in  every  detail,  with  a  turreted  water  tower,  which 
fiupplies  the  wants  of  the  gardens  and  the  estate  genendly, 
<3tBB  also  is  made  on  the  premises  for  supplying  the  estate, 
whilst  the  stables  and  other  adjuncts  are  complete  in  eveiy 
modem  detail.  From  the  mansion  electric  bells  are  employed 
for  commanication  with  the  heads  of  each  department,  so  that 


the  owner  can  have  immediate  communication  with  such  when 
required ;  in  fact,  every  department  appears  to  lack  nothing 
that  art  can  produce. 

Appley  Towers  is  charmingly  situated.  Nature  alone  seems 
to  have  been  profuse  in  her  beauty  there.  The  mansion  being 
on  an  eminence  commands  extensive  views  of  the  sea  stretching 
as  far  as  Falmouth  and  along  the  adjacent  coast,  and  the 
grounds  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  show  "Nature's  pictures" 
to  the  best  advantage.  A  sea  wall  is  built  for  the  protection 
of  the  property,  and  the  whole  pleasure  grounds,  extending 
over  many  acres,  are  laid  out  with  judgment  and  taste. 

Great  skill  has  been  exercised  in  their  planting ;  but  that, 
perhaps,  which  renders  Appley  the  most  interesting  is  the 
work  of  acclimatisation  that  is  carried  out  on  a  scale  un- 
equalled perhaps  in  any  other  establishment  in  Britain.  To 
this  important  work  the  proprietor  devotes  especial  and  per- 
sonal attention,  and  in  carrying  it  out  he  is  ably  supported 
by  his  painstaking  gardener  Mr.  Sunbury.  The  results  obtained 
cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  horticultural  science  in  general,  for 
there  is  perhaps  no  department  of  gardening  so  little  under- 
stood as  that  of  acclimatisation.  Amongst  gardeners  generally 
the  predominating  object  seems  to  be  that  of  coddling,  but  no 
protection  is  ever  given  to  any  plants  at  Appley  during  the 
winter.  The  list  of  plants  we  enumerate  are  such  as  have 
been  proved  perfectly  hardy  after  two  or  three  years  of  trial  of 
them,  whUe  the  good  work  is  still  progressing.  Many  hundreds 
of  stove,  New  Holland,  and  Cape  plants  have  been  planted  out 
this  year,  and  have  thrived  so  far  very  satisfactorily. 

On  entering  the  grounds  from  the  orangeiy — ^which  is  in  a 
line  with  the  mansion  and  is  50  feet  by  20,  and  well  stocked 
with  fine  Orange  trees,  the  roof  finely  covered  with  the  red  and 
white  Lapagerias  beautifully  interlaced — the  eye  is  entranced 
by  a  huge  belt  of  Hydrangeas  5  or  6  feet  high  skirting  a  shrub- 
bery, in  full  bloom  on  October  11th.  This  is  easily  seen  from 
the  principal  drawing-room,  from  where  the  present  view  is 
taken ;  also  beds  of  Fuchsias  of  the  choice  greenhouse  varieties 
were  very  fine.  Eucalyptus  globulus  is  planted  extensively, 
all  of  them  having  been  raised  from  seed  received  from 
;Nice  and  Algiers.  Although  only  planted  two  or  three  years 
the  trees  have  attained  the  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet. 
There  is  also  the  Peach-lcaf-shaped  Eucalyptus,  which  at- 
tains the  height  of  420  feet  in  its  native  habitat — Australia. 
Araucaria  brasiliense  quite  luxuriates  at  Appley.  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Son  sent  Sir  William  a  dozen  seedlings  in  a  pot  for 
trial,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  how  well  they  have  soc- 
ceeded.  Some  of  them  are  now  3  and  4  feet  high.  Erythrina 
Crista-galli  had  also  been  splendid,  and  the  Nerium  Oleander 
was  grand,  fiowering  profusely.  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige 
flowers  well  as  a  hardy  shrub,  also  A.  vexillarium.  ^abico- 
thanmus  eleganshad  flowered  twice;  Eriostemons,  Desfontaia^a 

2[>inosa,  Correa  Harrisii,  GrevUlearosmarinifolia,  Acacias  ^■'^^'HP' 
ora,  axmata,  and  coccijsuea,  Boronia  serrulata,  Geuetyuis 
fuchsioideSi  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  Dasylirions,  Araiia 
papyrifera,  Dracena  indivisa,  Fhormium  tenax,  Bicksonia 
antarctlca,  Alsophila  excelsa,  and  the  Breadfruit  Tree  (Arto- 
carpus  incisa),  have  all  stood  the  test  of  full  exposure. 

Cassia  corymbosa  in  beds  20  and  30  feet  long,  one  mass  of 
rich  golden  yellow,  was  a  sight  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 
Bouvardias  do  well  and  flower  most  beautifully,  aa  also  do 
Cliant^us  puniceus  and  roagnifica ;  to  which  we  must  also 
add  another  choice  greenhouse  climber,  Cantna  dependens. 
How  seldom  is  it  we  see  this  lovely  climber  in  our  greenhouses, 
and  yet  what  can  be  finer  than  its  fine  and  charming  rose- 
coloured  racemes  of  flowers  in  the  spring  ?  Amongst  choice 
flowering  shrubs  Indian  Azaleas  and  several  of  the  mollis 
section  are  planted  out,  and  there  is  a  fin«  collection  of  choice 
Rhododendrons,  and  many  rare  and  beautiful  Aucnbas ; 
amongst  them  Youngii  medio-picta  was  very  attractive. 

The  ends  of  the  conservatory,  a  building  63  feet  by  23,  is 
finely  covered  with  climbing  plants.  This  house  was  under- 
going cleaning  and  repairs  during  our  visit ;  it  is  seen  from 
tile  house,  but  it  is  the  white  and  red  Lapagerias  planted  out- 
side that  demand  attention.  They  are  both  magnificent  plants 
and  produce  their  flowers  in  larg^e  clusters.  The^e  plants  cover 
a  large  superficial  area,  and  seem  to  delight  in  having  full 
scope  to  display  their  floral  wreaths.  Outside  in  a  narrow 
border  were  flowering  profusely  Guernsey  and  Belladonna 
Lilies  and  Nerine  Fotibergilli.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
conservatory  is  a  very  beautiful  aviary  containing  many  rare 
species  of  parrots.  Sec.  Many  flowering  plants  and  trees  cannot 
be  noticed,  but  we  must  not  omit  some  of  the  following — . 
Myoporum  parvifolium,  Lomatias,  Edwardsias,  Banksias,  Mag- 
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noliu  In  vuie^.  and  all  the  greeohoiue  varieties  of  Verooicw 
quite  G  and  6  feet  high.  MTrtles  are  numerouH  anil  do  well, 
uie  aalioe  air  seeming  to  agree  withtbem  sdmirablr.  locbroma 
gTandi&oTB,  Eovea  Celaii,  MeboBideroa  lloribunda,  Phileaia 
biisifolia,BiidtheQiiaTa  (Feidium  CattlcTsnum),  pTobnblythe 
only  aoclimatiBed  gnecimeD  in  Britain,  and  Poinciana  Gitlietii 
are  all  thriving  well  in  tbe  open  air. 

There  are  some  bage  beds  of  Camellias  quite  covered  with 
buds  and  having  remarkably  &ic  dark  green  foliage.  Sub- 
tropical bedding  ia  done  largely  and  embraces  all  the  uaoal 
pluita  tor  finch  porposea.  There  are  alio  lome  fine  beds  of 
ClematiseB,  tbe  cgnres  being  segmenU  of  circles,  effectively 
planted ;  and  contrasting  effectively  are  snch  Conifers  as 
Arancaria  excelsa,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Wellingtonia  gigantea, 
from  30  to  46  feet  high.  For  affonling  brightness  and  relief 
to  tlie  sbnibe  an  ingenions  expedient  i«  resorted  to,  Abont 
five  stakes  6  or  7  feet  high  are  driven  into  the  gioiuid  ;  these 
an  encircled  with  wire  netting,  filled  up  with  soil,  and  planted 


with  Vesavins  Geraninm  trained  ronnd  the  wire  netting.  These 
cones  of  scarlet  fiowers  contrasting  so  well  with  the  surround- 
ings need  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Tbere  are  two  flower 
gardens,  one  in  front  of  each  side  of  the  mansion,  which  con- 
tain thotuands  of  bedding  plants,  but  on  these  I  need  not 

The  kitchen  gardens  and  forcing  houses  are  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  The  glass  is  extensive.  The  first  range  i« 
120  feet  long,  divided  into  four  divisions  of  30  feet  each ;  the 
firat  being  devoted  to  Cape  plants  and  a  few  cool  Orchids,  the 
second  and  third  to  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  the  fourth 
is  a  propagating  pit.  The  next  range  is  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, and  contuns  four  vineries  ;  the  first  being  the  early  one, 
planted  with  BUek  Hamburgh,  Frankenthal,  and  Foster's 
Seedling  j  the  second  a  Unseat  house,  which  contained  some 
very  fine  bunches,  plump  in  berry  and  fine  in  colour  ;  the  third 
is  a  second  Hamburgh  house ;  and  the  fourth  contains  L«dy 
Downe's,  Alicante,  Oros  Colman,  Bowood  Muscat,  be     Some 


of  the  Bowood  UuBcata  were  especially  good  and  spotless 
colour ;  the  wood  was  matiued  well,  and  the  crop  ample. 

The  next  range  is  a  set  of  span-roofed  booses  ISO  feet  Iobb 
by  20' wide;  tlw  flnt  being  a  plant  stove  4G  feet  long,  ai^ 
contains  the  cnrions  crab-fMled  ^ant,  Tsftodinaria  ele^tanti- 
nes  nhe  female  varied),  ftlao  Hedychinm  eoronariom  with 
Its  white  perfumed  flowers,  ftondeletia  spedosa,  Crotons,  and 


the  charming  Tab 


fiore-plen 


not  a  wonder  we  see  this  lovely  plant  in  so  few  collections  I 
The  same  may  be  asked  respecting  Combretnm  purpnrenm 
with  its  fine  .  racemes  of  purple  flowen,  a  colour  rare  in 
stove  plants.  Gardenia  Stanlejana  had  floweis  1  inches  long. 
The  second  house  in  this  range  is  devoted  to  East  Indian 
Orchids,  such  as  Vanda  tricolor,  Phalienopsis  Schilleriana, 
Saccolabium  guttatum  which  had  thirteen  spikes  on  last  year, 
Vanda  teres,  kc.,  all  in  excellent  health  and  had  made  very 
good  growths.  Thenext  division  is  a  froitiiig  Pine  store,  which 
ctHitained  good  fruit  of  Queens  and  Smooth-leaved  Cayennes 
on  plants  just  sixteen  months  old.  Tbe  last  division  is  an 
intermediate  Orchid  bouse.  These  last  three  divisions  are 
2G  feet  long,  and  all  are  devoted  to  Orchids. 

Six  ranges  of  pite  each  48  feet  long  are  provided  for  growing 
and  forcing  vegetebles.  Strawberries,  snccessional  Pines,  ice, 
and  are  admirably  adapted  lor  the  porpose.      About  1200 


Strawberries  were  plunged  in  ashes.  Ticomtesse  Eericut  ds 
Thn^,  Keens'  Beedling,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxt<ni  are  Uie  aorta 
chie% -forced.  A  range  of  glass  is  on  tiie  top  of  the  Utchea 
garden,  200  feet  long,  and  divided  into  three  compartmentSi 
IS  devoted  to  Peaches,  one  of  tbe  divisions  being  used  as  a  cool 
orehard  house  for  Apricots,  &c 

His  next  portion  of  the  kitehen  garden,  which  is  divided 
by  a  wall,  contains  a  home  40  feet  by  25,  full  of  specimen 
AValeas,  Cape  Heaths,  Anstnjian  plants,  with  a  Harichal 
Niel  Kose  trained  on  the  roof.  Moat  of  the  glass  has  been 
recently  erected.  Wright's  boiler  has  been  latSy  adapted  for 
heating  purposes,  and  Mr.  Bunbury  speaks  very  favourably  of  it.  - 

The  kitchen  gardens  are  well  cropped,  and  their  good  keep- 
ing is  in  nnison  with  the  rest  of  tbe  esteblishmenl  Fmit  has 
not  been  very  plentiful  this  year,  nor  does  it  ever  seem  in 
great  abundance  at  Appley.  Apricots  scarcely  ever  produce  » 
crop,  perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  comparative 
absence  of  sun  when  most  requited  in  the  autumn  ;  neither 
are  vegetables  so  early  as  might  naturally  be  expected. 

In  concluding  our  notes  on  these  gardens  it  is  pleasant  to 
reoord  the  confidence  that  exists  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, which  is  always  advantageous  to  the  well-being  of 
every  establishment.  I  had  a  rich  treat  at  Appley,  and  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  kindness  of  8ii  Wilham   Hutt  in 
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pointiiig  oat  object*  of  inteiot  and  ginng  Infoniistion  whcK 
ft  wu  nqniied. 

Apple?  Towera,  its  grounds  Mid  gardens,  afibrd  lemukable 
erUbnM  td  good  laate  on  the  put  of  the  proprietor,  and  Uie 
gaidenar,  Ur.  Simbiiry,  is  to  be  congiatiilaled  on  the  excellence 
of  Mb  work  in  the  several  departaentH  under  his  charge. — 
B.  C0WA», 

LA8IANDRA  MACRANTHA  FLORIBUNDA. 
I KHOW  of  few  plants  m  gay  with  its  large  puf  Is  flowers 
and  fine  foliage  as  this.  LMdandia  macranuia  la  well  known, 
bnt  is  ntif  oitnoately  stnggling  in  growth  and  spane  in  flower- 
ing ;  hat  the  plant  fignied  is  dwarf  \a  bsbit  and  floriferous. 
Dnder  easy  cmtnre  this  valuable  plant  may  be  bad  in  flower 


from  the  end  of  October  till  the  end  of  Febmary.  It  is  verjr 
vsefnl  in  small  32-8iEed  pots  for  various  purposes  of  decoration. 
I  Wve  fonnd  it  strike  freely  in  the  early  sptiiig^ — about  the  end 
of  February— plunging  the  pots  containing  the  cuttings  in  a 
house  or  frame  having  a  temperature  of  about  GO'to'O';  the 
cuttings  also  strike  if  placed  loosely  in  cocoa-nut  fibre.  After 
tbey  tuve  rooted,. which  will  be  about  the  end  of  Harcb,  they 
should  be  potted  singly  and  again  plunged  in  beat  until  esta- 
blished. We  abift  them  into  their  blooming  po1«  and  keep  the 
plants  in  about  the  same  temperature  until  May ;  Ihey  may 


the  plants  to  where  they  aie  to  flower 
if  continued  in  tiie  frame  much  later  than  that  time  they  will 
of  their  flower  buds  which  are  then  formed ;  the 


Fll.  M.— LlEUIinU  KiCBUITHA  rLOBtBITirDl. 


foliage  also  will  tnm  brown  at  the  edges  and  spoil  the  appear- 
anoe  al  tbe  plants. 

I  flnd  the  plants  flower  well  in  a  temperatnre  of  from  60^  to 
65°.  If  the  house  is  kept  rather  dry  it  will  snit  them  all  the 
better.  The  soil  I  use  for  potting  this  Lastandn  is  bright 
yellow  fibry  loam  and  peat  in  about  eqnal  parts,  aslng  plenty 
of  silver  sand.      It  is  a  plant  that  also  requires  a  libeitu  supply 

La^audra  macranlha  floribuuda  was,  I  believe,  flrst  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Bull,  bat  it  is  now  in  general  but  too  limited  cul- 
tivation. Becently  a  fine  batch  of  plants  was  flowering  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  Nursery  at  Chelsea,  none  of  them  ezceedins 
IS  Inches  hi^,  and  every  shoot  producing  lonr  or  Ave  grand 
flowen<— J.  PrrHRBG. 


CHBTSANTHEMnMB  IN  LONDON. 


__  in  the  Inner  Temple  Oaidene.    As  usual 

the  plants  are  arranged  on  the  south  border  of  die  garden^ 
which  is  temporarily  covered  with  glass,  the  frrait  b^ig  pro* 
tected  with  canvas.  !nie  border  has  been  excavated  so  that 
tbe  flowers  are  placed  conveniently  nnder  the  eye,  and,  sloping 
from  the  back  to  the  front,  tbe  bank  is  highly  imposing.  It 
is  about  EiO  yards  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  contains  near^  Gve 
hundred  plsiits.  Thej  are  grown  on  single  stems,  and  beat 
on  an  average  about  six  blooms  each.  Mr.  Newton  grows  all 
the  best  old  varieties  in  coltivatiDn,  adding  each  year  new 
varieties  as  they  are  produced.  As  a  rule  the  new  are  no 
improvement  on  the  old ;  such  familiar  sorts  as  Mt&  Q.  Bundle, 
The  Beverleys,  Prince  Alfred,  Jardin  des  Planles,  Vesta,  Dr. 
Bharp,  White  Qlobe,  King  of  Denmark,  Progne,  and  the  small 
but  useful  Jnlie  Lagravi^  are  as  attractive  as  ever,  while  of 
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small,  closCf  imbricated  flower,  is  very  rich — just  the  colour 
of  the  crimson  velvet  of  good  French  Marigolds,  with  bright 
yellow  tips.  It  is  useful  for  decoration  but  not  for  exhibition. 
The  same  may  Ixs  said  of  Comte  de  RanKeau,  very  dark,  and 
Mount  Etna.  Gloirc  do  Toulouse  (Japanese),  is  a  fine  dark 
purplish  rose  flower  ;  Cri  Kung,  pure  rose,  is  also  good  ;  and 
La  Nymph,  a  small  satiny  rose,  is  very  chaste. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society 
of  the  Inner  Temple  the  gardens  are  open  to  all,  and  Mr. 
Newton  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  the  display. 


BOTTLING  FRESH  FRUIT. 

If  "A  Puzzled  Housewife  "  will  try  the  following  plan 
for  fruit  such  as  Gooseberries,  Cherries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
Damsons,  &c.,  she  will  not  fail  to  succeed,  as  I  have  used  it  for 
some  years,  and  the  fruit  keeps  well  and  is  as  good  as  when 
gathered. 

Fill  clean  wide-mouthed  bottles  with  the  fruit.  Pour  nearly 
t)oiling  water  into  the  bottles  slowly  up  to  the  neck,  or  as 
much  as  will  cover  the  fruit.  The  water  must  have  alum  dis- 
solved  in  it  to  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  four  gallons, 
or  fifteen  grains  per  gallon.  Let  them  become  cold  ;  fill  the 
bottles  up  with  some  more  of  the  alum  water  warm ;  then 
bung  them  up,  place  them  up  to  their  necks  in  a  copper  of 
water  or  iron  pot,  with  hay  to  keep  them  in  position,  and  bring 
them  up  to  the  heat  of  176° ;  then  take  them  out  and  bladder 
them,  and  seal  the  bladder  if  greater  security  is  wished. — 
E.  S.  S.,  Dudhndge. 


THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  that  the  little  wars  of  the  Roses  have  come, 
apparently,  to  a  termination.  '♦  Wyld  Savage  "  undertook  a 
rather  invidious  task  in  attempting  to  assign  relative  positions 
to  the  leading  amateurs,  and  it  would  be  much  better  if  any 
remarks  which  might  become  a  cams  belli  amongst  rosarians 
were  avoided.  I  look  upon  the  extreme — I  may  almost  say 
the  utter  abandon  of  good  fellowship  that  exists  among  the 
devotees  of  the  Rose,  as  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  many 
pleasures  incidental  to  Rose-growing  and  Rose-showing ;  and 
I  venture  to  express  a  hope  through  your  columns  that  the 
little  volcano  which  has  lately  sprung  up  in  our  ranks  has  now 
become,  not  dormant  but,  extinct. — ^A.  G.  S.,  Jrnham. 


DRESSING  FLOWERS. 

Mb.  Douglas's  statement  about  dressing  a  stand  of  Hya- 
cinths having  been  more  than  once  referred  to  as  if  it  were  a 
fact,  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  utterly  incorrect.  I  saw  the 
stand  before  he  touched  it.  I  saw  him  doing  it,  which  con- 
sisted simply  in  lifting  up  the  bells.  I  saw  the  flowers  staged 
on  the  occasion,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had 
he  never  touched  them  they  must  have  won,  as  being  by  far 
the  best  shown ;  and  I  very  much  question  whether  the  for- 
mality introduced  into  them  by  the  dressing  did  not  rather 
spoil  than  benefit  them,  but  at  any  rate  it  had  nothing  to  do 
to  their  obtaining  a  prize. — C. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Lawb8,  walks,  and  pleasure  grounds  now  require  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  Leaves  are  fast  falling,  and  must  be  cleared 
Away.  If  possible,  choose  dry  weather  for  sweepmg,  for  both 
lawns  and  walks  will  present  a  cleaner  and  better  appearance 
than  when  swept  during  wet  weather.  Leaves  are  very  useful 
for  mixing  with  long  stable  manure  for  making  hotbeds,  or  the 
forcing  of  Beakale  and  Rhubarb.  Oak  and  Beech  leaves  are 
decidedly  the  best,  giving  more  heat  and  lasting  longer  than  those 
of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  Elm,  or  Lime,  although  these  will  be 
found  useful,  and  must  not  be  rejected.  After  the  leaves  have 
been  collected,  both  lawns  and  walks  will  be  greatly  improved  by 
a  thorough  rolling.  The  borders  should  be  edged  and  the  beds 
dug  over,  carefully  burving  the  leaves,  or  they  will  prove  trouble- 
some and  be  wafted  about  by  every  wind  that  blows.  Much  of 
the  beauty  that  is  attached  to  pleasure  grounds  during  the  summer 
months  is  wanting  now.  Order  and  neatness  must  take  its  place  \ 
and  it  is  only  by  turning  the  beds,  having  neat  edges  and  well- 
kept  walks,  that  this  can  be  done.  A  few  flowers  yet  linger  in 
the  herbaceous  or  mixed  borders.  The  various-tinted  Asters  or 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  the  white  and  pink  varieties  of  the  Irish 
Heath  (Menziesia  polifolia),  the  tiny  but   bright  blue-flowered 


Lithospermum  prostratum,  the  Daisy-like  Tittadenia  triloba,  and 
Chrysanthemums  are  all  attractive  ;  while  amongst  the  evergreen 
shrubs  the  Arbutus  tree  is  now  conspicuous  with  its  hanging 
clusters  of  pure  white  and  ruby-tinted  flowers  contrasting  with 
bunches  of  ripe  golden  fruit.  We  never  remember  seeing  the 
Arbutus  so  profusely  bloomed  and  berried  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  In  most  places  the  grass  has  grown  freely  during  the  mild 
weather,  therefore  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  use  the  mowing 
machine  on  a  dry  day,  after  which  the  machine  should  have  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  be  laid  up  for  the  winter ;  or  if  through 
constant  use  it  has  become  out  of  repair,  the  present  is  a  good 
opportunity  of  sending  it  to  the  makers  to  oe  re-adjusted. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  smaller  items  connected  with  the 
outdoor  duties  of  a  garden,  the  present  time  is  suitable  for  the 
more  important  work  of  removing,  tnmsplanting,  and  renovating 
clumps  and  borders  of  mixed  hs^y  shrubs.  Often  in  forming 
new  villa  gardens  shrubs  are  at  first  planted  too  thickly,  with  the 
view  of  immediate  effect ;  consequently,  after  ihe^  have  made  a 
few  years'  growth  the  shrubs  spoil  each  other.  In  such  cases  it 
is  best  to  lift  all  that  are  not  too  large  for  removal,  and  to  trans- 

{>lant  them  in  some  more  important  position.  In  the  case  of  very 
arge  shrubs  we  have  found  it  advisable  to  cut  around  the  roots 
during  the  summer,  that  they  may  now  be  the  more  successfully 
transplanted  in  suitable  quarters.  In  transplanting  shrubs  of  all 
kinds  experience  has  taught  that  they  make  the  most  rapid 
progress  m  ground  that  has  been  well  trenched  and  kept  clean, 
and  free  from  weeds  afterwards,  until  the  shrubs  are  well  esta- 
blished. A  very  fi*e^uent  mistake  often  made  in  small  places  is 
that  of  planting  choice  Conifene  close  to  buildings  or  very  near 
the  edges  of  walks,  and  after  a  few  years  it  becomes  necessary 
either  to  divert  the  paths  or  subject  the  specimens  to  the  very  bar- 
barous system  of  lopping  the  lowermost  branches.  The  character 
of  the  pfant  should  oe  known  before  planting,  hence  the  necessity 
of  emi^oying  experienced  persons.  In  planting  single  specimens, 
always  make  the  holes  considerably  larger  than  the  space  required 
to  receive  the  roots,  well  breaking  up  ^he  bottom  and  sides  with  a 
lonp^-pronged  fork.  In  poor  gravelly  soil  we  have  often  been 
obliged  to  remove  the  gravel  and  replace  it  with  better  soil,  but 
it  is  remarkable  how  most  shrubs  will  thrive,  even  in  a  poor  gra- 
velly soil,  if  it  is  thoroughly  broken  up  beforehand.  Masses  or 
clumps  of  mixed  shrubs  are  highly  attractive  the  whole  year 
round,  especially  when  there  is  plenty  of  flowering  plants  intro- 
duced, such  as  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Philadelphuses  (Mock  Orange), 
Spiraeas,  Ribes,  Laburnums,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Cfra- 
tSBguses,  Berberis,  Ac,  interspersed  with  them.  Portugal  Laurels, 
the  common  Laurel,  Yews,  variegated  and  other  Hollies,  Box,  Ac, 
are  suitable  for  the  background,  and  the  dwarf er  and  closer-growing 
plants  in  front.  Many  of  the  Euonymuses  are  attractive  from 
their  glossy  green  or  variegated  leaves  ;  especially  well  do  these 
thrive  by  the  seaside.  Negundo  fraxinifolium  vanegatum  may  be 
freely  introduced  with  good  effect ;  while  some  of  the  Magnolias, 
especially  conspicua,  are  highly  attractive  while  in  bloom.  Among 
the  smaller-growing  Conifene  are  some  dainty  plants  of  Betino- 
apora  plumosa  and  R.  plumosa  aurea,  R.  filicoides.  R.  obtosa 
aurea.  Thujas  aurea  and  elegantissima,  Thu jopsis  borealis  variegata, 
Cnpressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  and  gracilis,  Abies  polita,  and  many 
others.  Wellingtnnias,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Piceas  Nordmanniana, 
Pinsapo,  and  nobilis  may  be  planted  singly  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  them  to  develope  their  rapid  growths.  Stake  every 
specimen  securely  that  is  likely  to  be  blown  about  by  the  rougn 
winds  which  may  prevail  as  soon  as  the  newly-shifted  plants  begm 
to  emit  fresh  rootlets,  when  much  injury  is  done.  The  aboye 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  newly-planted  fruit  trees  ;  but 
care  must  be  takeii  in  staking  these  and  all  deciduous  trees  that 
the  stake  is  not  put  so  close  to  the  stem  as  to  chafe  the  bark, 
which  should  be  protected  with  a  piece  of  leather  or  other  soft 
material. 

Briars  for  next  year's  budding  should  be  planted  at  once.  Many 
of  the  rough  gnarly  old  roots  require  cutting  off  clean  and  smooth. 
Plant  them  about  a  foot  apart  in  rows  and  2  feet  6  inches  between 
the  rows,  where  they  should  remain  to  be  bud^d  next  summer. 
Orders  should  also  be  given  at  once  for  Rose  trees  required  from 
the  nurseries,  for  there  is  often  a  great  run  on  many  of  the  varie- 
ties, and  when  ordere  are  given  late  the  best  plants  have  aU  been 
chosen  and  sent  away.  Plant  those  worked  on  the  Briar  a  aimilar 
depth  to  what  they  have  been  already  growing  in,  but  dwarfs 
worked  on  the  Manetti  should  be  planted  below  the  union.  A 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  may  be  easily  obtained  by  referrini; 
back  to  the  election  so  recently  given  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Hinton  ;  as  a  general  rule  the  Roses  that  take  the  foremost  rank 
there  are  the  beet  garden  Roses.  Order  quickly,  plant  quickly, 
andplant  in  rich,  deeply  dug,  and  well-manured  soil. 

Where  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  well  conservatories  will  be 
very  gay ;  in  fact,  we  have  recently  seen  several  structures,  and 
we  consider  them  gayer  now  than  at  any  time  during  the  whole 
year.  Damp  is  the  greatest  enemy  now  to  the  Chrysanthemom, 
and  must  be  guarded  against.  In  nnheated  bouses  the  moistnre 
condenses  on  the  roof  and  afterwards  drops  on  the  flowers,  there- 
fore air  must  be  given  as  early  as  possible  to  dry  the  house  and 
preserve  the    flowers.     Many  of    the   Japanese    varieties 
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extaremely  carious  and  beautiful,  and  some  of  them,  being  late 
opeuersj  are  additionally  useful. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Sewing  Peat. — ^A  first  sowing  may  now  be  made  upon  a  south 
border.  William  I.  is  the  best  of  the  early  Peas,  First  and  Best 
being  excellent,  Sangster*s  No.  1  (Daniel  O'Rourke)  though  some- 
what later  is  an  admirable  cropper,  and  Ringleader  (syn.  First 
Crop)  is  valuable  for  its  earliness.  Harbin^r  is,  however,  the 
earhest  of  all,  and  where  very  early  Peas  are  in  request  it  may  be 
sown  about  8  feet  G  inches  from  a  south  wall  and  paraUel  with  it ; 
or  it  with  those  approved  may  be  sown  cross- wise  of  the  border 
in  rows  3  feet  apart.  We,  however,  sow  in  rows  4  feet  apart, 
having  Lettuces  planted  between  the  rows  as  stated  in  a  former 
calendar.  For  sowing  in  front  of  south  walls,  12  to  16  inches 
from  the  wall,  Unique,  Blue  Peter,  Premier  Gem,  Beck's  (Jem 
(Tom  Thumb),  and  Little  Gem  are  all  good.  In  sowing  Peas  it  is 
necessary  to  take  precautionary  measures  against  mice.  We 
moisten  the  Peas  with  water  to  which  a  table-spoonful  of  paraffin 
hafi  been  added  to  a  gallon  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Whilst  the 
Peas  are  wet  we  coat  them  with  red  lead  tnoroughly  before  sowing, 
and  though  we  are  overrun  with  rats  and  mice  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  game  covers,  we  find  the  Peas  are  safe  from  those 
vermin  and  pheasants.  The  Peas  are  just  covered  with  soil,  and 
then  with  sifted  ashes  about  an  inch  or  so  deep,  which  assists  in 
warding  off  the  ravages  of  slugs.  A  first  sowing  of  Broad  Beans 
may  be  made  upon  a  warm  border.  Beck's  Gem  is  a  good,  dwarf, 
early  sort ;  Early  Mazagan  is  only  desirable  for  its  hardiness. 
Early  Longpod  being  preferable  to  it ;  Seville  Longpod  is  earlier 
than  other  lorms  of  Longpod,  but  none  are  so  hardy  as  the  Maza- 

Sn.  We  treat  the  seed  the  same  as  the  Peas,  covering  about 
uble  the  depth.  We  would  urge  the  desirability  of  removing 
the  yellow  and  decayed  leaves  from  all  the  crops  of  Brassicas  that 
are  intended  to  stand  the  winter,  so  as  to  admit  air  to  the  stems 
and  harden  the  growth  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  Draw  a 
little  earth  to  the  stems  of  early  Cabbages  so  as  to  keep  them 
ffteady  a^inst  winds. 

The  pncking-out  of  Cauliflowers  under  the  protection  of  a  wall 
nrast  not  longer  be  delayed ;  the  small  plants  remaining  of  the 
August  sowing  after  planting  in  frames  or  handlights  will,  if  the 
winter  be  not  unusually  severe,  be  found  useful  for  transplanting 
in  spring.    Lettuces  may  also  yet  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  walls. 

Foreing  Department — if  new  Potatoes  are  required  very  early, 
uid  there  is  convenience  for  growing  them  in  light  situations  near 
the  glass  in  heated  houses  or  pits,  sets  may  now  be  inserted  singly 
3  or  4  inches  deep  in  efficiently  drained  pots  filled  to  within  an  incn 
of  the  rim  with  two-thirds  of  turfy  loam  and  one-third  of  leaf  soil 
or  thoroughly  decayed  hotbed  manure.  Early  lifted  tubers  should 
be  selected  for  this  purpose  and  those  that  have  commenced 
sprouting.  Veitch's  Ashleaf  and  Hyatt's  are  the  best.  They 
m2kj  be  placed  in  any  house  where  there  is  warmth  until  the 
growths  appear  above  the  soil,  when  they  must  have  light ;  a 
vinery  or  Peach  house  at  work  having  suitable  temperature,  or 
any  light  airy  house  or  pit  with  a  temperature  by  artificial  means 
of  50«  to  60°,  will  answer.  A  9  or  10-inch  pot  will  be  suitable  for 
one  set,  but  three  sets  may  be  inserted  in  11  or  12-inch  pots. 
Peaa  of  the  dwarf  kind  are  sometimes  forced,  but  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  accommodation,  as  that  afi^orded  by  Peach  or  orchard 
honsee,  they  do  not  afford  satisfactory  returns.  They  may  be 
sown  now  m  10-inch  pots  filled  with  good  loam,  a  double  row 
inserted  an  inch  from  the  side  and  covered  an  inch  deep.  They 
cannot  have  too  much  light  and  air,  50^  being  quite  high  enough 
for  them  in  dull  weather.  French  Beans  should  be  sown  for  suc- 
cession, keeping  those  more  advanced  as  close  to  the  glass  as 
possible,  feeding  those  in  bearing  with  weak  liquid  manure. 
Maintain  the  supply  of  Mustard  and  Cress  by  frequent  sowings. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Frosts  have  .blacke)ied  titie  Dahlias  in  some  parts.  Where  this 
is  the  case  cut  off  the  stems  about  9  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
the  roots  may  be  lifted  and  placed  upside  down  in  a  shed  for  a 
few  days  for  superfluous  moisture  to  drain  off,  and  then  be  plunged 
in  moist  sand  in  a  cool  place,  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost. 
If  the  weather  be  mild  tiiey  may  be  left  in  the  ground  as  long  as 
possible,  especially  those  from  cuttings  in  spring,  it  being  a  great 
mistake  to  keep  the  tubers  so  dry  as  to  induce  shrivelling.  Marvel 
of  Peru  roots  also  should  be  taken  up  and  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  j  Cannas,  Tritonias,  Tigridias,  and  other  tender  roots  may 
be  left  in  the  ground  if  the  bottom  be  dry,  and  be  covered  with 
sifted  coal  ashes  in  the  form  of  a  cone  to  ward  off  wet  and  frost, 
but  If  tlie  site  is  at  all  wet  the  Cannas  should  be  lifted  and  stored 
away  fca  sand  safe  from  frOst.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  often 
winter  safely  in  the  ground  if  it  is  well  drained  and  a  covering  of 
aahes  is  given,  which  is  better  than  cocoa  refuse  and  leaf  soil,  which 
worms  delight  in  j  and  birds  in  turn,  having  a  great  liking  for  the 
worms,  clear  away  the  material  from  the  crowns,  but  ashes  they 
do  not  interfere  with.  If  the  soil  be  wet  take  up  the  tubers  and 
•tore  th«Q  away  in  moist  sand  in  a  place  safe  from  frost.    A 


covering  of  ashes  over  the  bulbs  of  choice  Liliums  is  desirable, 
formed  cone-like  to  throw  off  the  wet  and  to  afford  protection 
against  frost.  The  planting  of  bulbs  may  still  be  proceeded  with, 
but  the  sooner  it  is  completed  the  better. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Fine*.— These  for  affording  fruit  in  April  must  now  be  started, 
whether  they  be  in  pots  or  planted  out.  Bottom  heat  in  neither 
case  is  indispensable,  though  in  all  forcing  operations  it  hastens 
growth  considerably ;  therefore,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  fer- 
menting materials  as  before  advised,  suspending  the  rods  in 
a  horizontal  position  over  the  fermenting  materials  to  insure  a 
regular  break.  Syringe  three  times  a  day,  keeping  every  part  of 
the  house  moist  by  sprinklings  in  bright  weather.  Vines  started 
at  this  season  require  a  higher  temperature  to  excite  the  buds 
than  those  started  later.  A  temperature  of  55°  to  50°  at  night 
and  60^  to  65°  by  day  will  not  be  too  much  to  start  with.  Those 
planted  out  should  have  the  inside  border  thoroughly  soaked 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°.  The  border  or  floor  of  th& 
house  should  if  convenient  be  covered  2  feet  deep  with  leaves  and 
stable  litter  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  occasionally  turning  over 
the  material,  as  the  moist  ammonia-cnarged  heat  given  out  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  Vines.  The  outside  border  must  be  at- 
tended to  as  to  warmth  and  covering  from  heavy  rains.  The 
Vines  in  hous^  for  starting  in  December  should  be  pruned  at 
once,  as  it  contributes  to  early  and  complete  rest.  In  pruning 
two  eyes  are  ample  for  affording  useful  bunches,  but  u  large 
bunches  are  wanted  longer  pruning  may  be  practised ;  yet  what  is 
gained  in  size  of  bunch  is  lost  in  size  of  berry,  compactness  of 
bunch,  and  good  finish.  Remove  dead  and  decaying  foliage  from 
the  Vines  where  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging,  and  look  over  the 
bunches  frequently  for  decayed  berries.  Any  Vines  not  yet  hard 
and  brown  in  the  wood  should  be  kept  closely  stopped,  fire  heat 
being  still  applied  accompanied  with  free  ventilation. 

Cucumben. — Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70**,  a  few  degreea 
less  in  severe  weather,  advancing  to  80°  and  85°  with  sun  heat* 
Admit  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  whenever  the  weather 
is  favourable,  but  it  must  be  done  without  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture, it  being  better  to  shut-off  the  top  heat  for  an  hour  or  two 
when  the  sun  is  powerful  than  to  admit  air  when  the  winds  are 
very  cold.  Moderate  ventilation  is,  however,  beneficial  in  carry- 
ing off  steam,  &c.  The  syringe  may  be  laid  aside  except  for 
damping  the  paths,  walls,  &c,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  in 
warm  bright  weather,  keeping  the  avaporation  troughs  filled  with 
liquid  manure.  The  water  given  to  the  roots  must  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house,  as  also  must  the  soil  that  is  added  to 
the  beds.  The  autumn  fruiters  being  now  in  full  b^rmg  must 
not  be  overeropped,  therefore  remove  the  fruit  when  it  attains  a 
fair  size,  also  all  deformed  fniit.  Go  over  the  plants  at  least 
once  a  week  for  the  removal  of  bad  leaves,  and  for  stopping  and 
cutting  away  superfluous  growths.  Let  the  winter  fruiters  ad- 
vance well  up  the  trellis  before  stopping  them,  training  the  sid& 
growths  afterwards  at  right  and  left  angles  from  the  main  stem. 
Allow  few  or  no  male  blossoms  nor  tendrils,  removing  them  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  and  add  fresh-warmed  soil  as  often  as  the 
roots  have  fairly  covered  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Ptn<«.— Liberal  ventilation  should  be  afforded  to  houses  or  pita 
containing  young  plants  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  and 
avoid  damping,  as  keeping  the  houses  constantly  saturated  is 
more  injurious  than  otherwise.  Water  will  not  now  be  required 
frequently,  yet  the  plants  must  be  examined  every  ten  days,, 
watering  such  as  require  it,  as  too  great  dryness  is  more  pre- 
judicial than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  the  fruiting  department 
lose  no  opportunity  of  closing  the  house  at  85°,  keeping  the 
night  temperature  at  70°,  or  a  few  degrees  less  in  cold  weather. 
Eemove  all  the  superfluous  suckers,  retaining  one  only,  the  best 
on  each  plant.  Suckers  on  successional  plants  that  appear  before 
the  fruit  is  visible  should  be  removed,  except  an  increase  of  stock 
is  urgent.  At  this  time  of  year  it  is  usual  to  make  new  or  re- 
plenish the  beds  of  fermenting  material  for  the  young  plants. 
Tan  is  unquestionably  the  best  material ;  a  good  substitute  being- 
found  in  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  which  should  now  be  collected  as 
dry  as  possible.  In  forming  beds  of  leaves  they  should  be  firmly 
pressed  j  tan,  on  the  other  Imnd,  should  be  placed  lightly  together. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  ^^ 
or  to  *'  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents^ 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  qneslSons 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questiona 
through  the  post. 

BOOKS  iW.E.  JT.).— The  "Greenhouse  Manual,"  published  at  thisofllos 
(post  free  lOA^t),  contains  instmctlona  on  the  cultivation  of  greenhonae 
flowers.    (/.  T.  ^.).— We  cannot  recommend  a  more  useful  modeiately  piioed 
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book  for  the  purpose  you  require  than  the  *  Cottage  Gardener's  DicUonaiy." 
Tbe  cultiTation  of  all  the  crops  you  name  and  many  others  ia  given  fully 
and  practicallyi  as  also  are  the  propagation  and  culture  of  all  useful  fruits 
and  popular  flowers.  The  book  can  be  had  from  this  office,  price  64. 64,  or 
7«.  2d.  post  free. 

FLAKT  COLLSCTQiG  {J.  C.).— A  thorough  knowledge  of  plants  is  necessary 
by  a  collector.  We  can  only  advise  you  to  state  your  requirements  and 
quaUflcations  to  some  of  the  leading  nurserymen. 

Vines  Ikfested  with  Mildew  (.North  Wales  FruU-Grower).—'Ihen  is 
no  question  of  the  efficiency  of  flowers  of  sulphur  applied  upon  tho  first 
■S4>peazBnce  of  the  parasite.  The  Grapes  cracked  and  qwtted  when  they 
began  to  colour  because  the  atmosphere  was  too  moist  and  close.  Freer 
ventilation  with  brisker  firing,  and  the  coating  of  the  hot-water  pipes  -witb 
flowers  of  sulphur  brought  to  the  consistency  of  cream  with  skim  n^,  would 
^ve  produced  an  atmosphere  unfavourable  to  the  fungus.  As  the  leaves  fall 
bum  them,  and  when  all  are  fallen  prune  the  Vines,  strip  off  the  loose  bark, 
^consigning  it  and  the  pruning  to  the  flames ;  thoroughly  clean  the  wood- 
work of  the  house  with  soap  and  water,  the  glass  with  water  only.  Wash 
the  Vines  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  (8  ozs.  to  the  gallon),  removing  the 
top  2  or  8  inches  of  the  border,  and  limewash  any  wall  surface.  If  necessary 
jMdnt  the  wood  and  trellliiwork,and  then  dress  the  Vines  with  a  oompoeition 
of  1  lb.  of  soft  soap  to  half  a  gallon  each  of  water  and  tobacco  jmce,  adding 
equal  proportions  of  fresh-slaked  lime,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  soot  to  bring 
It  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  applying  with  a  brush  to  every  part  of  the 
rods.  If  the  border  be  efficiently  drained  and  the  roots  near  the  surface 
replace  the  removed  surface  soil  with  tmh  turfy  loam,  adding  ab0ut  a 
twelfth  port  of  charcoal  moderately  small,  and  a  twentieth  each  of  half-inch 
bones  and  wood  ashes ;  but  if  the  drainage  be  defective  recti^  it,  and  if  the 
xoota  are  deep  raise  them  carefully  to  within  about  6  inches  from  the  surface 
in  the  tnah  material.  Mulch  the  border  with  about  6  inches  of  fresh  litter, 
and  if  convenient  cover  it  with  hot  dung  and  leaves  three  weeks  before 
oommenoing  to  start  the  Vines  into  growth.  We  think  the  principal  cause 
of  the  mildew  is  too  close  and  moist  an  atmosphere,  induced  by  a  defloieucy 
of  ventilation. 

Liquid  Makure  for  Greenhouse  Plants  (Z>.  it.).— The  time  to  fill 
A  cask  with  liquid  manure  is  when  you  require  to  apply  it,  but  it  must  not 
be  ai^lied  without  discrimination.  As  a  rule  softwooded  plants  advancing 
for  flowering,  the  roots  bdng  confined  to  small  pots,  only  require  rich 
stimulants.  Guano  at  tlte  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  sufficient. 
And  may  be  made  as  required.-  The  drainingB  of  the  stable  or  stable  manure 
«re  too  uncertain  in  strength  to  admit  of  any  ^>proximate  estimate  of  the 
dilution  required,  and  should  not  be  used  for  plants  in  pots  ;  but  for  crops  in 
the  open  ground  stable  drainings  diluted  with  six  timei  the  quantity  of 
water,  and  drainings  from  a  dunghill  used  pure,  are  very  valuable.  Fowl 
-and  pigeon  dung  make  good  liquid  manure— 1  peck  to  80  gallons  of  water,  well 
stirred  up  before  use.    boot  also  at  the  same  rate  is  a  capital  8timulan,t. 

Olazino  without  Puttt  (7.  ff.  L.),—We  know  of  houses  conatxuotad 
'Upon  the  principle  you  name,  and  they  answer  perfectly,  there  being  Mttle 
leakage  or  breakage  of  glass. 

GREBHHOUfkE  FLUE  NOT  Dbawino  (P.  5.).— The  flue  is  too  narrow.  It 
ought  to  have  been  10  inches  deep  and  at  least  7  inches  wide ;  and  the 
chimney,  instead  of  being  4  inches  in  diameter,  should  have  been  8  inches. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  cause  of  there  being  no  draught ;  but  supposing 
there  had  been  a  draught  the  flue  and  chimney  would  soon  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  soot  have  become  choked.  We  apprehend  that  the  flue  is  on  a 
level  with  the  furnace,  though  you  show  in  the  sketch  a  slight  rise.  The 
inmaoe,  we  presume,  has  an  ashpit,  as  deep  as  the  hdght  of  the  furnace,  and 
extending  the  length  of  the  giate  and  its  width.  If  the  bottom  of  tbe  floe 
be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  furnace  or  nearly  so,  the  flames  and  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  have  a  clear  rise  of  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  furnace 
Into  tbe  flue,  it  will  draw  so  as  to  require  a  damper  to  regulate  the  draught, 
the  floe  hav^  a  gentle  rise  to  the  chimney. 

Utilibino  Dead  leaves  ((7.  Jtf.).— Decayed  leaves  are  very  valuable  fOr 
tdl  soils  at  all  strong  and  deficient  in  humus.  Fallen  leaves  are  highly 
iworthy  of  being  gathered  and  employed  as  litter  for  cows  and  pigs,  for  when 
trampled  to  d»»y  in  such  positions  they  form  an  excellent  manure  for  most 
farm  and  garden  crops.  Soils  to  which  they  are  not  adaptable  are  those  that 
are  already  light  and  rich  by  having  had  heavy  dressings  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter  for  many  years. 

Hardt  Vine  Culture  (/.  /.).— Plant  the  Vines  in  rows  5  feet  apart  and 
train  the  canes  to  single  stakes  4  feet  high.  That  is  the  way  they  are  treated 
at  Cardiff  Castle.  The  stakes  should  be  put  to  them  immediately  the  growth 
is  long  enough  to  need  securing,  and  the  canes  should  be  stopped  at  the  top 
of  the  stakes.  As  to  pruning,  the  first  year  there  will  only  be  one  cane  to 
<cut  back,  and  this  should  be  cut  down  to  three  or  four  eyes  ^m  tbe  bottom. 
When  these  eyes  start  into  growth  the  following  year  the  cane  from  each 
should  be  secured  to  the  stake  and  be  kept  stopped  at  the  top.  as  before.  In 
pruning  them  in  the  winter  each  cane  may  be  cut  down  to  a  single  eye,  or 
two  at  tho  most,  and  when  these  begin  to  grow  only  four  canes  should  be 
taken  up  as  before,  and  as  each  of  these  canes  produces  two  and  three  bunches 
a  very  fidr  crop  is  the  result.  This  mode  of  pruning  should  be  repeated 
annually.  If  your  locality  is  ezceptionaUy  favourable  you  could  easily  try 
a  few  Vines  on  the  west  wall ;  they,  however  do  not  usually  succeed  on  that 
Aspect. 

TEBBS's  Universal  Stoye  (Am/O.— Mr.  Tebbs's  address,  as  advertised  in 
the  Journal  of  October  24th,  is  98,  Cheapside,  London.    The  price  of  the 
Atove  varies  according  to  sixe. 

Ptrus  JAPONICA  (Arthur  T.  Webb").— The  fruit  is  perfectly  wholesome^ 
and  you  may  make  marmalade  of  it  in  tbe  same  way  as  tnat  of  the  Quince. 

Chrtsanthbmuv  Blooms  (Jamei  Brawn).— Wq  do  not  know  of  any 
nurseryman  who  would  supply  yon  with  **  some  Ghiysanthemum  blooms  fit 
for  showing."  Why  don't  you  grow  them  yourself  if  you  want  them  for 
Ahowing? 

Chrtsanthexux  Shows  (TT.  W.  i?.).— You  vdll  find  a  list  of  the  shows 
now  pending  in  another  column,  and  the  Secretaries'  names,  so  far  as  we  know 
them,  in  our  record  of  coming  shows. 

Privet  Hedge  (SubKHber),— The  common  Privet  is  suitable  for  a  hedge, 
so  also  is  the  Japanese  Privet,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive.  When  Thorn 
Quick  is  mixed  with  the  Privet  it  seldom  succeeds  well,  the  Privet  generally 
overgrowing  It,  and  the  Quick  dwindles  away.  About  three  good  Privet 
plants  to  a  yard  will  form  a  good  hedge,  which  may  be  planted  atany  time 
from  Kovember  to  March. 


Camellias  Cabtino  Leaves  and  Buds  (/.  W.  C.).— The  cause  Is  gene- 
rally defective  root-action,  which  may  have  been  Induced  t^  a  deficiency  of 
water  at  on  earlier  date,  by  an  excess  of  water  at  the  roots,  or  by  defective 
drainage,  resulting  in  a  sodden  soil  inimical  to  tbe  health  of  the  roots,  which 
we  apprehend  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state ;  but  in  the  absence  of  data  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  haiard  an  opinion. 

White  scale  on  Tacsonia  (AlMn).— As  you  have  tried  many  "cttres'* 
without  effecting  a  riddance,  vre  name  one  that  with  as  is  infallible,  but  it 
must  not  be  applied  to  the  leaves,  but  only  to  tbe  stems  vrith  a  brash. 
Half  a  pound  of  soft  soap  to  half  a  gallon  of  water,  to  which  is  added  a 
wineglaissful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  thoroughly  mixed. 

Rose  Buds  not  Openinq  (TVro).— The  only  thing  required  Is  men 
favourable  weather  combined  with  the  plants  not  being  aUovrad  to  carry  too 
many  floM'ers.  Disbudding  must  be  resorted  to  when  fine  blooms  are  wanted, 
but  some  lose  sight  of  this,  expecting  perfect  blooms  irrespective  of  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  and  the  number  of  their  flowen.  Disbudding  often 
makes  all  the  diiSBrenoe  betweox  good  and  imperfect  blooms. 

Manure  for  Potatoes  and  Turnips  (If.  L.  A.).— The  beet  manines 
are  farmyard  dung  at  the  rate  of  from  IS  to  SO  tonsper  acn^  applying  that 
for  Potatoes  in  autumn  or  early  q>ring,  unless  the  ground  be  poor,  when  it 
may  be  applied  at  the  time  of  planting,  supplementhig  it  with  guano  at  the 
rate  of  S  to  4  c wt.  per  acre.  Phospho  guano  may  be  applied  at  tbe  same  rate. 
Dissolved  bones  or  bone  manure  is  the  best  manure  for  Turnips,  ^yplied  at 
the  rate  of  8  to  4  cwt.  per  acre. 

Neapolitan  Violets  in  pots  and  frames  (FfoM).— Take  np  the 
plants  at  once  with  balls  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots,  removing  no  more 
than  the  loose  soil,  and  pot  in  rich  soil,  the  pots  being  plunged  to  tbe  rim 
in  frames,  or  th^  may  be  placed  upon  shelves  near  the  glass,  be  kept  wdl 
supplied  with  water,  and  have  air  abundantly.  The  plants  will  flower  well 
through  the  winter,  frost  being  excluded.  If  planted  in  frames  employ 
rich  soil,  and  admit  air  freely  whenever  the  weather  is  fevourable. 

Planting  Marechal  Niel  BOSES  (A  Lover  qfRote  jSKowj).— Presuming 
you  intend  to  plant  the  Boses  against  walls,  now  Is  as  good  a  time  to  do  so  as 
in  Maroh,  protection  being  given  to  the  shoots  almost  as  readily  as  when  the 
plants  are  laid  in  by  the  heels.  If  for  planting  in  the  open,  whieh  is  not 
advisable  except  in  very  warm  situaUons,  idanting  would  be  beet  dcfierxed 
until  March.  The  plant  against  the  wall  facing  west  would  be  better  if  the 
pit  lights  leaned  against  iC  and  should  be  done  now,  so  as  to  assist  In  ripen- 
ing the  wood  t^  warding  off  rains  and  retaining  heat. 

BoBEs,  Apples,  and  Pears  for  Exposed  Situation  (Jom.  D.y—Botet: 
Alfred  Colombo  Charles  Lefebvre,  Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  John  Hopper,  La  France,  Lwd  Baglan,  Francois  Oourtin,  S6natenr 
Vaisse,  Thomas  Mills,  Marquise  de  Castellans,  Annie  Laxton,  Baztnuie  Louise 
Uxkull,  Bessie  Johnson,  Boule  de  Neige,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Leopold  IL, 
Ote^ral  Jacqueminot,  Fnunfois  Miohelon,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupoy  Jamain, 
Marshal  Valllant,  Madame  Tionharme,  and  Thomas  Meth van,  all  Mylxid  Per- 
petoals.  Of  Bourbons— Baroxme  Qonella,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxtoo.  Tea- 
scented— Glotre  de  Dijon.  Apples:  Dessert— Irish  Peach,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  Bctnette  de  Canada,  and  Stunner 
Pippin.  Kitchen— Lord  Soffleld,  Cox's  Pomona,  Cellini,  Golden  Noble, 
Dnmelow's  Seedling,  and  Hambledon  Deux  Ans.  Pears :  Jargonelle,Williams* 
Bon  Chretien,  White  Doyenn^,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Beurr6  Superfin,  Maite 
Louise,  Thompson's,  BeurT6  Diel,  Benrr6  Bachelier,  Durondeau,  Jean  de  Witfee» 
and  Bergomotte  Esperen. 

Violets  Diseased  (0.  F.).—'We  have  carefully  examined  your  VIoleta, 
and  find  that  the  disease  with  which  they  are  attadced  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
called  Polycystis  Violse. 

Cauliflower  (/.  /.  X.).'-We  think  you  can  obtain  what  yon  require 
from  any  seedsman  advertising  in  our  columns. 

Propagating  lavender  Cotton  (8.  J.  ir.).— Insert  the  cuttings  now  in 
suidy  soil  in  a  cool  frame,  or  preferably,  perhaps,  in  gentle  heat  in  spring. 

Names  of  Fruits  (M,  (?.)•— 1*  Boyal  Busset ;  S,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  S, 
Boyal  Pearmain  ;  4,  Golden  Pearmiain ;  5,  Brownlees*  Busset ;  6,  not  known. 
(C.  R.  &;.— Apple,  Golden  Pippin ;  Pear,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg.  (R^0%amsi), 
— Formosa  NonpareiL  (R.  IT.).- The  Apple  is  S(q;)8-in-Wine ;  we  do  not 
think  its  cultivation  is  confined  to  any  particular  district.  (J,  W.  Lam- 
reiic^).— Rousselet  de  Bheims. 

Names  of  Plants  (O.M.  U.  C.).-flchisostylis  ooocinea.  (W,  ir.)^-Tro- 
pieolum  pentaphyllum.  (Tf.  D,  il.).— Iponuea  Quamoclit.  (W.H.G,). — 
1  and  S,  Soolopendrium  vulgare  van. ;  8,  4,  5,  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina ;  8, 
Tricyrtis  hirta.  ( ).— The  scarlet  flower  is  Cocalia  coccinea,  the  Com- 
posite Aster  multiflorus.  (C.  /*.).— Bryophyllum  prollfernm.  (Coimamj^ 
AiAiQriftcr).— The  name  of  the  shrub  is,  we  think,  Elsaagnus  reflexns.  (J,  B.  /*.). 
— Cotoneaster  semUata.  (G.  R.).r-The  name  of  the  shrub  we  were  last  week 
unable  to  identify  is,  we  now  find,  Andromeda  formosa.  (J^.  C).— Axbutia 
Unedo,  the  StrawberiT^  Tree.    (A.  R.  /*.).— CoroniUa  Bnmua. 

THE  HOMS  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE  CHBONICLE, 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  CATTLE. 
The  rearing  of  calves,  as  described  in  our  article  on  the  28id  of 
JAaj  last,  gave  in  detail  the  system  pursued  np  to  the  time  when 
the  animals  become  as  they  are  usually  termed  yearlings,  or  twelre 
months  old.  It  is  our  purpose  now  to  pursue  the  subject  up  to 
the  time  the  animals  aie  sold  to  the  butcher  or  taken  into  the 
daily  as  milch  cows,  which  in  either  case  may  be  accomplished 
with  the  most  advantage  at  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven 
months  old.  We  propose  to  refer  to  the  subject  under  two  sepa- 
rate headings,  each  of  which  may,  however,  require  subdivision. 
We  will  first  allude  to  yearling  steers  intended  to  be  fattened  in 
the  pastures  or  nearly  so,  and  then  give  the  method  of  feeding 
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entirely  in  the  boxes  or  stalls.  We  will  suppose  that  the  steers 
become  yearlings  about  the  Ist  of  February,  and  they  will  require 
to  be  fed  until  the  month  of  May,  and  treated  as  they  had  been 
since  the  month  of  October  previously — that  is,  that  they  should 
"be  accommodated  in  a  dry  sheltered  yard  and  roomy  shed,  the 
jard  to  be  floored  with  earth  or  burnt  clay  and  ashes  about  8  or 
10  inches  in  depth,  the  shed  to  be  floored  with  the  same  material, 
l»ut  raised  by  several  inches  higher  than  the  yard,  so  that  the 
animals  after  the  yard  and  shed  have  been  littered  with  straw 
as  cleanliness  requires,  may  lie  high  and  dry  at  all  times  in  the 
shed.  The  shed,  too,  should  be  fitted  with  mangers  2  feet  wide 
And  2  feet  deep  with  divisions,  and  capable  of  holding  fodder, 
such  as  chaff,  cake,  Ac,  as  well  as  roots ;  and  in  order  that  the 
steers  may  feed  without  disagreeing  we  like  to  divide  the  shed 
and  yard,  with  three  or  four  rails,  mto  pens  for  two,  or  at  the 
most  three  animals,  with  12  feet  by  12  under  cover  irce  of  the 
feeding  path  and  manger,  and  15  by  12  feet  outside.  In  this  way 
the  animals  always  have  the  benent  of  sufficient  air  and  exercise 
to  fit  them  for  their  future  existence  in  the  pastures  during  the 
next  summer.  The  yard  in  front  of  the  shed  should  be  lowest 
on  the  outside,  so  thac  any  excess  of  rain  may  pass  away  inst^id 
of  keeping  the  pens  wet  and  cold.  In  this  way  litter  will  be 
economised,  whether  it  consists  of  clean  straw,  fern,  or  rushes. 
As  the  manure  will  be  allowed  to  acumulate,  soft  sand  or  ashes 
should  be  strewed  over  the  pens  every  other  day,  which  will 
consolidate  it,  and  improve  the  manure  oy  keepins  the  pens  drier 
l>oth  under  cover  and  outside,  and  will  effectually  prevent  any 
fermentation  of  the  accumulating  dung,  which  may  then  lie 
allowed  to  remain  until  it  becomes  inconvenient  or  is  required 
for  use  on  the  home  farm.  This  course  of  management  in  the 
yards  and  sheds  will  be  continued  until  about  the  1st  of  May, 
at  which  time  in  ordinary  seasons  the  grass  land,  if  it  is  ridi 
enough  to  fatten  or  partially  fatten  cattle,  will  be  ready,  for, 
unlike  short  feeding  for  dairy  stock,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  good  bite  of  grass  before  the  steers  are  turned  in, 
and  for  a  few  nights  before  entirely  leaving  the  sheds  they  should 
return  in  the  evening  and  receive  there  the  cake  with  mangolds 
mixed  ;^  but  when  they  lie  out  in  the  pastures  night  and  day  it  is 
a  question  of  situation,  for  if  the  meadows  are  low  without  any 
high  and  dry  brows  for  them  to  lie  upon  at  night  it  is  well  to 
remove  them  from  the  low  meadows,  particularly  if  they  are 
below  the  fog  level,  into  a  high  and  dry  pasture,  and  there  to 
receive  their  artificial  food,  as  few  pastures  are  rich  enough  to 
fatten  the  stock  without  it. 

The  method  of  giving  the  artificial  food  is  of  consequence, 
because  some  farmers  merely  place  the  cake  in  little  heaps  on 
the  pasture  and  allow  the  cattle  to  pick  it  up  clean,  which  they 
yrill  do  and  eat  the  grass  with  it  down  to  the  bare  ground ;  but 
it  is  a  slovenly  way,  and  we  pieter  to  put  the  cake,  Ac.,  mixed 
witii  cut  mangold  into  troughs,  move  tnem  daily,  and  turn  the 
troughs  upside  down  when  empty  to  keep  them  dry  until  the 
next  feeding  time.  In  giving  artificial  food  a  mixture  of  linseed 
cake  and  bean  meal,  or  otherwise  decorticated  cotton  cake  (which 
does  not  require  so  much  meal  mixed),  will  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose. On  first  going  into  the  grass  about  2  lbs.  of  cake  and  1  lb. 
of  bean  meal  mixed  with  about  10  lbs.  of  mangold  for  each  bullock 
will  be  sufficient.  The  mangolds  should  be  quartered  into  the 
cutter,  the  roots  then  will,  after  being  passed  through  the 
Gardener's  turnip  cutter,  come  out  in  short  pieces  and  well 
adapted  for  the  meal  and  cake  to  adhere  to.  l^hen  eaten  in  this 
way  it  is  done  without  waste  and  without  scouring  the  cattle,  as 
at  this  time  of  year  the  mangolds  are  ripe  and  in  good  order  for 
feeding,  and  should  be  with  care  preserve  for  this  purpose  until 
midsummer,  or  at  any  rate  until  the  early  crops  of  roots,  such  as 
early  turnips,  cabbages,  dec,  are  ready  for  use.  This  mode  of 
feeding  may  be  continued  until  the  month  of  October,  but  as  the 
grass  becomes  poorer  in  August  and  September  the  cake  and 
meal  may  be  gradually  increased  up  to  4  lbs.  of  ciJce  with  meal 
2  lbs.  per  day  for  each  bullock.  This  will  be  necessary  even 
where  the  grass  land  has  been  fed  judiciously— that  is  to  say.  with 
some  pastures  laid  up  without  feeding  to  get  fresh,  or  with  a 
constant  cliange  to  fields  of  good  grass.  After  being  managed 
thus  we  expect  them  to  have  made  good  proof,  and  have  con- 
tinued in  good  health,  baning  any  epictemic  complaint  like  pleura 
or  foot-and-mouth  disease.  We  have  particularly  referred  to  the 
night  lying  of  the  animals  in  order  to  avoid  if  possible  the  black- 
leg or  quarter-ill,  which  such  young  and  thriving  animals  are 
liable  to,  although  steers  do  not  suffer  from  it  so  much  as  heifers 
under  two  years  old.  The  mode  of  feeding  also  with  mangolds 
and  cake  is  especially  adapted,  being  of  a  laxative  nature,  to 
prevent  blood  poisoning;  the  origin  of  the  complaint  is  often 
accelerated,  however,  by  lying  in  low.  damp,  ana  foggy  places. 
During  the  first  week  of  Ootob^  we  brmg  the  steers  to  the  nome- 
stead,  placing  them  singly  in  stalls  or  boxes.  We  prefer  the 
latter,  so  that  the  animals  may  lie  quiet  and  not  disturb  each 
other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  ap^ly  chiefly  to  the  pasture  feeding 
do^  to  Michaelmas,  after  wuch  time  the  animals  will  require  to 
be  fed  durine  winter  in  the  same  way  as  those  which  have  not 
been  fed  in  the  pastures  all  the  summer.    We  therefore  proceed  I 


to  state  the  plan  of  feeding  those  animals  which  are  kept  entirely 
under  cover  both  in  summer  and  winter,  until  they  are  fit  for 
slaughter  on  the  home  farm  or  for  sale  to  the  butcher.  After  the 
root-feeding  in  the  spring  is  over  or  ^rtly  over  the  earliest  crops 
of  rye  will  be  ready,  followed  by  trifolium,  or  vetches  and  oats 
mixed,  as  the  case  may  be:  but  after  the  trifolium  is  gone  we 

§  refer  to  give  clover,  as  we  find  it  answers  a  good  purpose,  and  it 
isposes  of  the  clover  crop  without  the  risk  and  cost  of  making 
into  hay,  for  we  find  that  an  acre  of  clover  cut  for  soiling  fatting 
cattle  will  make  double  the  Quantity  of  both  meat  und  manure 
than  when  made  into  hay,  and  this  refers  to  both  the  first  and 
second  crop  of  clover.  When  we  commence  feeding  with  green 
fodder,  which  we  give  ad  libitum  in  the  mangers,  we  still  reserve 
a  portion  of  mangold,  with  which  we  mix  the  cake  and  meal,  and 
feed  the  stock  twice  a  day,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity 
from  2  lbs.  of  cake  and  1  fc.  of  meal,  so  as  to  give  double  the 
quantity  of  each  at  Michaelmas,  from  which  time  those  steer^ 
which  may  have  been  to  pasture  and  those  which  have  been  in 
the  boxes  will  from  that  time  all  alike  be  put  upon  root-feeding, 
which  will  consist  of  first  early  turnips  or  carrots,  then  Swedes, 
and  if  required  mangolds.  Two  feeds  of  roots  per  day  are  sufficient, 
the  daily  allowance  of  turnips  bein^  65  lbs.,  of  carrots  60  lbs.,  of 
Swedes  60  lbs.,  and  of  mangolds  56  lbs.,  always  being  passed 
through  Gardener's  cutter^  and  given  mixed  with  cake  and  meal. 
At  no  period  of  the  fatting  process  do  we  exceed  4  lbs.  of  cake 
and  2  Ids.  of  bean  or  barleymeal  per  day,  as  the  animals  do  not 
assimilate  and  return  a  proportionate  profit  when  given  larger 
quantities.  No  hay  is  given  under  any  circumstances,  and  if  none 
is  given  they  never  miss  it ;  but  the  cattle  will  always  eat  a  good 
quantity  of  clean  oat  or  barley  straw  when  fed  only  twice  a  day 
with  roots,  and  will  lie  down  quietly  and  digest  their  food.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  practically  hay  is  not  only  unprofitable 
as  food  for  fatting  cattle  but  positively  injurious.  When  fed  as 
directed  we  have  had  both  steers  and  heifers  for  exhibition  as 
well  as  sale  when  slaughtered  weighing  over  96  stone  (of  8  lbs.), 
being  at  the  time  under  twenty  months  old. 

(To  be  oontintied.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horte  Lahimr  is  still  in  connection  with  wheat-sowing  and  pre* 
paring  the  land  for  it.  The  drilling  of  winter  beans  should  also 
be  attended  to  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  and  whether  thej 
are  dtflled,  or  dibbled,  or  planted  under  furrow  jt  is  essential  that 
good  room  should  be  left  for  horse-hoeing,  Ac.  This  being  a  fttUow 
crop  generally  before  wheat,  the  importance  of  complete  inter- 
culture  cannot  well  be  over-estimated ;  great  care  should  also  be 
taken  to  lay  the  land  into  ridges  suitable  to  the  soil,  so  that  the 
water  may  pass  away  freely  during  the  winter  months,  and  to 
effect  this  tiie  land  furrows  and  water  furrows  also  should  be 
thoroughly  made  out.  and  even  after  tiiat  is  done  a  man  should, 
spade  m  hand,  examine  the  water  furrows  after  the  first  heavy 
rains  in  order  to  clear  away  any  grit  or  sand  accumulations.  The 
carting  and  storing  of  root  crops  must  still  be  continued  if  not 
alr^y  completed  in  order  to  avoid  the  damage  by  frost,  which 
often  occurs  if  storing  is  too  long  delayed ;  in  fi»ct,  we  are  never 
sure  of  a  season  for  storing  roots  properly.  An  instance  of  sudden 
and  severe  frost  we  well  remember  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1859, 
in  which  season  we  had  nine  days  of  the  severest  frost  we  can 
ever  remember  before  Christmas,  and  in  this  case  it  oocnrred 
during  the  second  week  in  October.  Very  few  people  secured 
their  mangolds  in  that  year  \  enormous  quantities  were  frozen  and 
totally  lost  for  consamption,  except  a  portion  used  immediately 
after  the  thaw  broke  up.  The  frost  was  so  severe  that  it  stuped 
the  ploughs  and  all  preparations  for  wheat-sowing  for  upwards  of 
eight  days.  This  is  certainly  exceptional  as  to  weather,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  our  climate  is  full  of  surprises.  The 
slug  being  so  strong,  the  young  plants  of  trifolium  have  in  many 
instances  Deen  destroyed,  and  many  farmers  fancy  it  is  too  late  to 
sow  again,  but  we  recollect  an  instance  when  the  slug  was  very 
strong  as  at  present,  when  we  lost  our  first  sowing  of  20  lbs.  of 
seed  per  acre.  We  then  sowed  25  lbs.  per  acre,  and  that  was 
destroyed  by  the  same  enemy;  we,  however,  nothing  daunted, 
knoiwing  the  value  of  the  crop  for  spring  cattie  food,  sowed  80  Ibe. 
of  seed  per  acre  as  late  as  the  13th  of  November,  and  this  time  it 
succeeded  although  so  late,  and  we  found  that  the  night  frosts 
stopped  the  slug  out  did  not  injure  the  young  trifolium  plants, 
ana  we  had  a  bountiful  crop,  although  it  was  rather  later  for  use 
in  the  raring. 

HaiuiLdbour  is  yet  employed  in  spreading  manure  on  the  clover 
leas,  and  if  any  threshinff  of  com  by  steam  is  going  on  men  wUl 
be  required  to  assist  in  the  work  and  afterwards  in  tucking  and 
topping  tiie  ricks.  The  odd  horse  will  be  engaged  in  carting  away 
the  chaff  hulls  and  caving,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  some  ^ce  on 
the  home  farm,  where  it  can  be  kept  quite  dry  for  use,  otherwise 
these  oi&ls  should  be  put  into  heaps  and  thatched,  for  the  sub- 
stances when  mixed  togetlm  as  yielded  by  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
furnish  chaff  for  various  purposes  on  the  farm  without  tne  labour 
of  cutting  hay  or  straw  into  chaff  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The 
best  time  for  thatching  buildings  is  now ;  the  straw  being  fresh  is 
more  enduring,  and  the  placing  of  thatch  where  zequired,  if  done 
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now,  may  prevent  further  strippinga  of  the  roofs  during  gales  of 
winter  ^  the  com  ricks  also,  to  remain  for  the  winter,  if  at  all 
injured  during  the  late  gales  of  wind,  should  be  repaired,  and  we 
must  here  remark  that  we  find  round  ricks  are  able  to  resist  the 
wind  with  less  damage  than  oblong  ones.  The  storing  of  root 
crops  is  still  going  on  ;  this  work  should  be  let  by  the  acre,  so  that 
women  and  children  may  earn  money  and  forward  the  work  of 
the  home  farm,  for  we  have  always  found  the  work  may  be  done 
cheaper  by  sucn  labour  with  careful  supervision  than  when  done 
by  men,  besides  the  fact  of  teaching  the  young  people  to  work  on 
the  farm — a  matter  which  is  growing  in  importance  annually. 
The  storing  of  Swedish  turnips  in  the  field  in  order  to  avoid 
damage  by  game  or  by  the  alternations  of  frost  and  snow  may  be 
done  as  follows  -.--Open  with  the  plough  a  double  veering — that 
is,  throw  out  two  furrows  on  either  side,  the  last  furrows  being 
made  deep.  I'his  will  leave  a  space  wide  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  hold  a  large  quantity  of  roots,  and  after  being  cast  into  the 
trench  thus  made  the  plough  may  turn  a  deep  furrow  on  either 
side,  which  will  partially  cover  them,  and  men  with  the  shovel 
may  complete  the  covering  by  casting  loose  earth  from  either  side. 
The  roots  keep  well  covered  m  this  way  by  earth  onlv,  especially 
where  the  land  is  dry,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  or  hazel  loam.  All 
kinds  of  live  stock  must  now  be  prepared  for  winter  feeding  and 
winter  quarters,  more  particularly  where  the  supply  of  dead  meat 
produced  from  the  home  farm,  whether  it  may  be  beef,  mutton, 
veal,  or  pork,  is  required  at  the  mansion. 


THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 


A  COMMITTES  Mbetino  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  during 
the  Oxford  Show,  at  which  there  were  present  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
F.  G.  Dutton  (President),  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton 
(Vice-President),  R.  A.  Boiasier,  T.  C.  Bumell,  A.  Darby,  8. 
Hatthew,  Rev.  W*.  Serjeantson,  and  0.  E.  Cresswell  (Hon.  Sec). 
These  were  elected  as  members : — Thomas  P.  Lyon,  5,  Fenwick 
Street,  Liverpool,  and  R.  W.  Warner,  Bellfield  Lodge,  Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 

The  disqualification  of  ICr.  Burrell's  Buff  Cochin  pullet  in  pen 
No.  81  at  the  Oxford  Show  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Committee,  statements  by  Mr.  Burrell  and  Mr.  Wragg,  from 
whom  he  had  bought  the  bird,  were  heard,  and  the  Committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  *'  Mr.  Burrell  when  he  sent  the  bird 
to  the  Show  was  unaware  of  the  state  of  its  hocks  ;  and  while  the 
Committee  entirely  exonerate  Mr.  Burrell  from  any  suspicion  of 
dishonourable  conduct,  they  consider  he  has  shown  a  want  of  due 
oare  in  exhibiting  a  purchased  bird  which  he  had  not  fully  ex- 
amined. The  Committee  decide  that  no  sufficient  evidence  was 
brought  before  them  as  to  the  state  of  the  bird  when  it  came  into 
Mr.  Burreirs  hands."  The  Committee  next  considered  a  complaint 
'  made  against  Mr.  H.  Feast,  and  passed  a  resolution — "  A  complaint 
against  Mr.  H.  Feast,  late  of  Swansea,  having  been  taken  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Club,  Mr.  Feast  is  requested  to 
furnish  his  present  address  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Club,  Mr. 
O.  E.  Cresswell,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  as  the  Committee  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  it.  Further  action  in  the  case  will  be  taken  at  the 
next  meetmg  of  the  Committee  on  Nov.  11th." 

Mr.  R.  J.  Wood's  disqualification  at  Hemel  Hempstead  was 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Committee  by  the  S^retaries  •f 
the  said  Show.  The  consideration  of  it  was  postponed  to  give 
Mr.  Wood  time  to  offer  an  explanation  of  it.  The  disqualification 
of  Ih.  Snell's  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  cock  at  Worcester  was 
considered  by  the  Committee,  and  a  statement  having  been  read 
from  Dr.  Snell  that  he  "  had  purchased  the  bird  from  a  person  in 
lAncaehire  or  Yorkshire,"  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  obtain 
from  him  the  name  of  the  vendor,  and  further  action  in  the  case 
was  deferred  tUl  the  next  meeting.  Other  minor  business  was 
then  transacted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  Oxford  Com- 
mittee for  the  use  of  their  room. 


THE  OXFORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thi  seventh  Oxford  Show  was  held  on  the  30th  and  81st  ult. 
Fanciers  always  seem  specially  to  enjoy  the  Oxford  Show,  and 
if  we  mistake  not  they  did  so  more  than  ever  this  year,  firom  the 
knowledge  of  how  nearly  they  had  been  deprived  of  it.  Con- 
sidering the  very  short  time  between  the  granting  of  the  Hall  by 
the  Corporation  and  the  date  of  the  Show,  it  was  perfectly  mar- 
vellous to  see  close  on  two  thousand  entries — good  evidence  of 
the  confidence  which  the  fancying  public  places  in  the  Managing 
Committee.  The  weather  was  cold  and  cheerless,  and  we  fear 
tiiat  in  consequence  the  visitors  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  past 
years,  though  crowds  seemed  trooping  in  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day.  The  birds  were  arranged  much  as  in  past  years — 
viz.,  the  poultry  in  the  Com  Exchange,  care  being  taken  to  give 
a  light  position  in  the  gallery  to  the  Ducks  of  bright  colour ; 
Dudes,  Geese,  and  Turkeys  were  in  a  boarded  annex,  and  Pigeons 
in  the  Town  Hall. 

Dorkings. — We  think  Dark  Dorkings  very  forward  this  year, 
and  the  pullets  specially  good.    The  cup  cockerel  is  an  immense 


bird,  but  with  a  twist  in  his  comb^which  we  certainly  do  not 
like  ;  his  partner  a  capital  pullet.  The  second  pen  contained  a 
cockerel  too  long  on  the  leg,  and  a  nice  pullet,  lighter  in  hackle 
than  winners  generally  are  now,  but  much  to  our  taste.  We 
thought  the  third  pen  by  far  the  best;  the  cockerel  is  im- 
mensely broad  and  massive,  and  their  legs  are  white.  The  price  of 
the  pen  was  sixteen  guineas,  and  we  saw  a  sold  card  upon  it,  and 
understood  that  Mr.  Bumell  was  the  purchaser.  Mr.  Lingwood'a 
very  highly  commended  cockerel  struck  us  as  excellent  in  shape, 
and  two  pens,  8  and  10  (Taylor),  contained  good  birds  but  too  rusty 
in  colour.  Among  Silver-Greys  there  were  several  very  good  pens. 
The  cup  pen  was  fine  and  silvery  ;  second  a  short-leeged  thorough 
Dorking  pair  ;  third  smaller  but  good  in  colour.  In  the  Variety 
Dorking  class  a  very  pretty  pair  of  Whites  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance and  took  the  cup.  In  the  second  pen,  Whites,  was  a 
very  forward  pullet,  but  the  cockerel  had  a  bad  comb  and  a  small 
sixth  toe  on  one  foot.    Third  were  tolerable  Cuckoos. 

Sjmniik. — The  first  and  second  pens  were  very  near  in  merit, 
the  cup  pair  being  best  in  condition.  In  the  third  pen  was  a  fair 
cockerel  with  a  poor  pullet.  As  a  whole  the  class  was  not  re- 
markable. Mr.  Le  Sueur's  i->ens  were  empty,  in  consequence,  we 
heard,  of  roiigh  weather  in  the  Channel. 

Cochins. — ThQ  first  Buffs  were  a  grand  pair,  the  cockerel  quite 
gigantic,  his  only  fault  being  paleness  on  the  breast.  Second 
cockerel  nice  in  colour  with  too  much  tail ;  the  pullet  good  in 
shape  and  even  in  colour.  Third  both  well  shaped,  even,  and 
rich  in  colour.  There  was  much  excitement  about  a  diaquali- 
cation  in  this  class.  Mr.  Hewitt  in  examining  a  pullet  under  the 
impression  that  she  might  be  an  old  bird,  felt  some  broken  or  cut 
hock  feathers,  and  thereupon  disqualified  the  pen.  It  belonged 
to  Mr.  Burrell,  the  winner  of  the  first  prixe  in  the  class  and  of 
various  other  prizes.  We  believe  Mr.  Burrell  to  be  a  most  honour- 
able fancier  and  perfectly  guiltless  of  any  attempt  at  trimming ; 
but  whether  the  feathers  had  been  accidentally  broken  or  pur- 
posely curled,  or  so  broken  before  the  bird  came  into  his  pos- 
session two  or  three  weeks  ago  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Being  a 
member  of  the  Poultry  Club  he  naturally  wished  the  case  in- 
vestigated by  the  Committee  of  that  body,  with  what  result  will 
be  seen  elsewhere  in  our  columns.  Partridge. — First  a  grand 
massive  cockerel  with  a  pullet  vey  indistinctly  marked  and  too 
high  in  comb.  In  the  second  pen  was  a  better  marked  puUet, 
with  a  cockerel  in  the  moult.  Third  a  cockerel  lovely  in  colour 
and  in  blooming  condition,  with  a  beautifully  pencilled  pnllet. 
Blacks. — The  cup  pair  glossy  and  in  good  condition  but  small. 
Second  very  large,  hut  tnough  they  were  in  a  capital  light  we 
could  not  see  any  gloss  on  tbem.  Third  bad  in  combs  but  pro- 
bably good  in  colour,  but  in  so  bad  a  light  that  we  could  not  see 
this.  Lady  Gwydyr's  three  pens  all  looked  good  in  colour,  and 
Mr.  Darby's  though  rather  young  were  splendid  in  shape.  Any 
other  Variety. — The  Whites  were  not  at  all  such  a  claiss  as  we 
have  seen  at  Oxford.  First  fine  birds,  the  cockerel  rather  yellow; 
second  fair  birds  well  shown  ;  third  fair,  not  well  shown. 

Brahmoi. — Dark. — First  a  well-shaped  large  cockerel,  and  reiT 
prettily  pencilled  pnllet.  Second  a  cockerel  with  good  black  fins, 
and  a  pullet  with  fine  delicate  markings  rather  mixy  on  the  wing. 
Third  a  big  cockerel  and  a  pullet  which  we  remarked  at  the  Dairy 
Show,  with  black  markings  on  a  white  ground.  Light. — ^The  cup 
pair  fine  and  ^ood  all  round.  The  second  and  third  awards  were 
mcomprehcnsible.  Second  were  very  small,  dumpy,  and  ugly  in 
shape ;  third  poor  in  shape  and  feather ;  fourth  far  superior  deep- 
breasted,  and  good  in  colour. 

Langshans  had  but  eight  entries.  The  first  and  second  pairs 
looked  gigantic.  The  cup  went  to  their  enthusiastic  champion 
Major  (jroad.    Lan^shan  fanciers  should  rejoice  at  this. 

Game. — The  entries  for  Black  Reds  were  very  large.  The 
judging  did  not  seem  to  give  satisfaction  among  Grame  fanciers. 
We  seldom  give  much  heed  to  complaints,  but  the  Grame  ftmciers 
generally  seem  almost  unanimous  in  their  choice  of  favourites^ 
and  so  their  opinion  merits  attention.  The  £10  cup  went  to  a 
long  cockerel  but  not  in  good  condition.  The  second  was  generally 

ErefeiTed  as  better  in  feather  and  s^le.  Third  good  in  quality, 
ut  not  up  to  the  mark  in  colour.  There  were  several  fine  birds 
beyond  the  winners.  Among  them,  173,  commended  (Pope),  a 
little  coarse  in  head;  178,  highly  commended  (Wood),  smart; 
and  181.  highly  commended  (Nelson).  The  class  was  a  good  one. 
The  pullets  were  again  a  large  and  good  class  of  forty-eight. 
Cup  very  much  like  the  Dairy  Show  Manner,  dull  in  colour  but 
reachy ;  second  better  all  round ;  third  a  smart  pullet  a  little 
rusty ;  fourth  very  good  in  head  and  eye.  There  were  several 
excellent  birds  among  the  highly  commended.  Many  fanciers 
thought  209  (Gamett),  the  best  pullet  in  the  class  :  238  (Etheridge) 
was  worth  a  card.  Brown  Red  cockerels  were  tew.  First  good 
in  colour  but  long  in  hackle.  Second  better  taken  all  round. 
Third  good  colour  m  feather,  red  in  face.  The  Brown  Red  pullets 
(21),  were  not  thought  well  judged.  First  was  only  a  middling 
bird,  too  golden  in  hackle.  Third  we  preferred  to  second.  272, 
very  highly  commended  (Fenwick),  was  as  good  as  any  in  the 
class;  and  269  (Colgrove),  good.  Any  other  Variety. —  First 
cockerel  a  Duckwing,  good  all  round  ;  many  judges  thought  him 
the  best  Game  fowl  in  the  Show.    Second  good  in  colour,  rather 
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»o£t  in  tail  Third  another  good  Diickwinc  rather  high  in  tail ; 
we  thinit  the  Daiij  Show  winner.  28a  (Coigrove),  a  good-lookinj[ 
Pile.  In  piillctH  fint  was  a  good  Duckwing,  darfc  in  pjp»  ;  seconii 
a  Pile  which  we  should  have  put  first ;  third  a  middling  Duck- 
wing.  30j  (AndrewEl,  a,  good  bird.  Undiibhed  cockerels  num- 
bereil  seventeen.  Firet  a  Black  Red  good  in  form,  inclined  to  be 
duck-footed.  Second  a  promising  Pile.  Third  a  good-looking 
Black  Red  as  good  an  any  in  the  clasi.  3t)X,  highlj  commended 
(Matthew),  another  good  Black  Red. 

flflniiurjAj.— We  much  liked  the  Erat  Golden-pencilled  eookerel 
for  hie  lovel;  golden  chestnut  hackle  ;  the  comb  oF  the  second 
cockerel  appeared  to  hare  been  tampered  with  ;  tMrd  a  cockerel 
with  a  splendid  tail,bnt  a  coarsely  ]>enci!led  pnllet,  Silrer-pendU 
as  a  class  looked  out  of  condition.  First  a  cockerel  with  good 
honest  comb,  his  tail  not  fallj  grown  ;  second  a  forward  cockerel ; 
third  cockerel  good  in  head,  and  pullet  less  coarse  in  pencilling 
than  mo:it  pnllets.  Golden-span  glei  did  not  strike  us  as  good. 
The  Srst  pair  were  stylish.  First  SUrer-epangles  a  pietty  pair,  save 
that  the  cockerel's  comb  is  set  too  fir  from  his  head  ;  second 
tLaar?  and  good  in  mooning,  bnt  cockerel's  comb  uneven  and  his 
sickles  backward ;  third  well  moaned.  In  Blacks  we  could  not 
see  an;  fimt^rate  cockerel  in  a  class  of  twenty-four.  The  Srst- 
{iriie  pair  were  far  too  purple,  and  the  cockerel  had  cnrious  (latc' 
of  gold  on  the  wing:  his  head,  however,  is  good.  Second  » 
moderate.    Pen  3111,  highlj  commended  (Gamett),  were  the  I 


Polandt, — Gold  had  a  class  to  thcmselrea,  and  very  cood  the 
winners  were.  First  a  pair  which  we  admired  at  the  Daiij  Show. 
SUtbts  and  Blacks  were  mixed.  First  were  Silvers,  with  markings 
more  inclined  to  spangling  than  are  generally  seen  now  ;  second 
Sllren  ;  third  Black,  spoilt  by  a  parting  in  the  cockerel's  comb, 

f*mch  Foii'la. — Hondans  mustered  twenty-nine  pens.  As  a 
whole  the  clas*  was  good,  the  pullets  generally  better  than  the 
cockerels.  The  cup  cockerel  a  large  bird  with  fine  round  breast, 
not  orer-good  in  comb  ;  pullet  good,  moderately  dark  in  colour ; 
second  a  very  fine  pullet,  cockerel  with  enormous  comb  and  poor 
crest  ;  third  a  very  dark  pair,  the  cockerel's  comb  perfectly 
monstrous;  fourth  a  good  pullet.  Wewonderedwhy  pen  4M  (R.  B. 
Wood)  wa*  left  out,  and  admired  Mr.  Boiasier's  pullet,  Creve- 
C<eun. — We  think  the  breed  is  improving  in  form,  and  are  glad 


Indians  neze,  a> 
small,  very  good 


-)... ,..--  [...,1  .L  i.,a,.-  J.^i.vci^u  them  i  first  and  third 
iT  v^.riety,  Feccmd  nf  the  latter.  Black  East 
usual,  biautilully  seen  in  the  gallery.  First 
Second  capital  in  colour,  bat  a  little  larger; 
LiKiL  III  uur  upmiuu  Came  one  of  Mr,  Kellaway'a  pens. 

Ang  i^ktr  mriety.— First  the  Chi  I  os- Widgeon  which  won  at  ths 
Dairy  Show,  Their  colours  are  very  soft  and  beautiful.  Second, 
Viduatas  ;  third,  ruddy  Sheldrakes. 

PhfofanU  mustered  three  pens.    Xice  long  cages  they  bad,  still 
the  lovely  pair  of  fire-backed  birds  which  won  second  seemed 
and  damaged  tbelr  piumage  a  good  de.il.      ■" " 


Turkeyt  were  heavy  and  good.  Every  pen  noticed.  '.'««,  too, 
were  marvals  for  the  year.  Whites  came  in  for  the  first  priie, 
rhe  usual  Selling  claBses  followed,  bat  we  absLiin  on  principle 
from  oommentlng  upon  them. 

POULTRY. 
T.  C.  Bumell.    i.  S.  Smith.  .1.  J.  A.  Jt  H.  P. 

.-  _..„- ,  ....JUk-M  or  Dartmuatfa.     Locai^—l  nail  S.  F.  P. 

-Or™.— Can,T.  U.  BumelL   J,  O.  B.  OTBUiifoll,   liCouuteiiuf 
nhc.J.  Sailer.    £geWr-l,  i.  Biltor.    i,  a.  SuUuuu.    Am  bUkt 

.      i.-^-l.-i,  H.  BolliuB.     8»i!<IgH.-C5B,  1.  PowelU    I  »it  3,  V. 

.'.  )I.Tomlla»B.  I.Jr,141iiliaU>.   iMaU-l.t -Ott.  farffugr—iaf 

.  K  ni.luuin.   LO.&C'.Bneu.   Blait^~Cap,i£n.».Turatr.   %S.Kea- 

Li.   3.aj.sLnr.   iliiy  aiik<i-nirlf«r-CDp  ■nris.P.il,  ChiM,   I.R. 

.      T.   IIEUUUA&— Oi>nt,-Ciuh  J.  Wood.    tl-L'.  Nonlfc  1.  U.  ILen- 

.  I :  I    <.  Her.  H,  BuckloD.   /.li^.—Caif,  O,  W.  Petur,    3,  Mn.  Unuii- 

.  IL  Keudenon.   (, IdMJjr  Owtdyr.   £f)«l^l,0,B.Manenfl.   t,lln. 

Kr:Avne.    Ljuiaaiiuie.— Cup  and  S.  Kahir  A.  (;.  CnwI.    l.Kn.B. 

i:  lua.—Atiet-^i'RuRd  AhI.— C«*nvU-<;Bj).  UeDb^Ool.  Hawdbnte. 

A  llKv.  F,  llnllun,    S.  S.  KstUeir.    laonC-l.  a.  rield.   I,  jTBlll. 

I  ii|>,J.  tjBlnUK  %W./.Pope.  l,T.P.LraD.   4,  S.  Hauliew.  LtaU. 

H'l'i.t.    LT.Penn.    arBwn  aiid  i}ltrr  Sadl.--ailtrrrU.-Vuf,  tL  Ttxlor, 

'<i.nii<.>i.  ^F.Wanie.   latal^l,  lln.  IMnaB.    I.  MImIL  O,  Vena. 

'  iil<,  J.Tu-lor.  Iaad«,P.Waide,   ntc.  J.  BohUiHii.  W.  Jl. F.  Fen- 


ttbtw,   «D.  HartcT.  I.T.P.  L^nn.   AilfelL-Cnp  aUI 

Walton.    6'jidi!IiWCocfar«;t-*nu,J.  A-Nelioo.  li. 


see  them  shown  shorter  on  the  legs.    First  a  capital  pair,  cock- 

mb,  however,  sticking  ont  too  much  in  front  of  the  head  ; 

pnllet  in  second  pen  looked  as  fine  as  the  first ;  third  '^ 


shaped  cockerel  with 

Malawi. — First  a  wefl-developed  pair  ahead  of  the  rest,  the 
pallet  light  cinnamon  iu  colour ;  second  and  third  not  so  forward, 
puUetfl  darker. 

J>jAonH.— Host  of  the  Brown  cockerels  were  short  of  tail.  The 
first  very  handsome  in  comb  and  carriage.  Messrs.  Fowlers' 
Whites  looked  overshown,  and  so  were  put  behind  others  which 
in  points  they  surpassed. 

Aada!aiians.~The  cup  pen  mnch  grown  since  we  saw  them  last, 
and  now  a  very  nice  pair  ;  the  second  and  third  were  rather  red 
ID  lobes.    Several  pens  in  this  class  were  empty.    ■ 

Siliilei. — The  first  pair  by  far  the  best,  specially  in  crests;  the 
other  awards  we  did  not  think  felicitous,  but  several  pens  were 
veiy  equal.  Pen  642  (Dr.Macrae)contained  two  indifferent  cocks 
and  received  a  high  commendation. 

Saitam.—Tbe  cup  pair  by  far  the  best :  the 
five-toed,  rather  yellow,  but  with  fine  crests. 

Any  Other  Fnrirfj.— First  La  Fli'che,  second  Plymouth  Rocks  ; 
third,  Black  Minorcas.  iuU,  highly  commended  (Dugmore),  White 
Bumplesa. 

BaMami  were  very  nnmerons,  lOH  pens  being  entered.    The  cup 

Black  Reds  are  very  good,  especially  the  cockerel,  which ■•' — 

smallness  of  siie  with  good  tight  carriage ;  the  second 
capital,  the  pullet  even  better  than  the  first,  though  the  cockerel 
hardly  the  equal  of  the  first.  Brown  Reds  were  a  small  class. 
First  a  local  pair,  winning  by  condition,  though  not  particularly 
good  in  points  ;  second  pretty  birds,  not  smart  onongh.  In  the  Any 
other  variety  Game  fifteen  pens  competed.  All  the  winners  were 
Piles,  the  cup  pen  very  good,  the  third  in  our  opinion  better  than 
the  second.    Black  Rose-coml 


nhered  fifteen.    This 


ariety 


.  .  ,  . .  m  sacrificed  for 
these.  The  first  pair  were  easily  ahead.  Sebright^  were  not 
superior.  First  Silvers,  the  cock's  comb  very  coarse ;  second 
Sifvera,  the  cock  a  nice  bird ;  third  Golden,  rather  large.  The 
cook  in  Mr.  I,eno'8  very  highly  commended  pen  a  very  pretty  little 
Silver,     Any  other  Variety.— First,  a  well-known  pair  of  Pekins  ; 

breed  are  left  in  the  country.  Second  Cuckoos,  well  marked  but 
large,  we  wondered  at  theaward  ;  third  White  Roae-combed.  The 
class  was  an  interesting  one  from  the  great  number  of  varieties 
in  it,  some  being  very  rare.  Mrs.  flolmea  showed  nice  Black- 
booted,  Mr.  Dngmore  White-booted  .-  and  Mrs.  Brassey  her  famoes 
Dark  Jai»ne8e,  not  in  theu-  former  blooming  condition. 
n'aUtJ'oicl, —  In  Aylesburys  JIe«sia_  foirlers'  first  drake  la  a 


ii.-Mu»,  Duke  or  Sutherland,  1 
'Idao.  a,  t.  kawoslET.  '  Uuld^itflKL-iim,  i. 
^T, Blakemsn,  E^tbUooreftl^utwrlfhl.  SOnrr- 
1  AthtoD  &  Booth,  s.  J.  loneuhlre,  sAc  J. 
2,Hnl. -I,  Rev.  a.  Alihirell.  AJ1VI.-GDP,  Blott 
.  3,  J.  E.  Smilli.  the.  C.  aid«wlEk.  ¥.  Unde. 
<M.-.    '^■■li'»'Kmtglrd.-rM  uhi  t,  E.  Bumll. 


iH^uAm.   I 


a.  T.  NorWDot.   i«af^L  t.  C 

-wsSi.^tr^W.K.  ».9.woDiiaai*.  lo.ir 

m.TAHB.-Unp,  Hrs.  OhftllJ'.    1,  Hra,  Gltaln,    > 
IB  VabuttY.— tap,  U.  aiepbssf.  ■,>,>^<^Foii 

■■—■"--^'^■l.K.Wiu 

^.„._,., ±E.W»1.. 

IUr-%  OtlKiru.    .jNir  MAfl.  Hi'Mv.— Cup,  IL  Hi 
.    BUrTiKli.-«&r*,  (;{(nil-(«lJKt— Cup,  W 

f.^    "-^""-enp,  CoubSmoI  iwrtiui. „ 

rr  MTdfii— Cuih  H.  D,  BnUIh.   9,  T.  V.  Pbslpii.  8, 


ina™.   ilact "ilMl'/iidfciii^-Cnp  anil 

IT.  KeDawaT.   LtailrJL  T.inmtM.   — 

~    "    &lEev.A,Kllstaen,  nAcIl,  A11aii,B.aP<>wlsr 

.Onp.  atv.  W.  SaricutKa.   I  and  n,  M.  Uan.   t'ir.  Un.  a.  U. 

.1. Bn. S, U. PiUU   jMuAEfHrtrt*.— Cup.Rev, w,3iiHai]I- 

1.  l,U.l4Dii.  ^H.J^IJutlow..  iffc.W^ — ■—  '  ■"——      


i.liititj,  hoa.  l6>.  lj<irvUie,"W.  Ul  IbiMUli 
I,   Giuhl-Cbji.  B-  UiDdenou.   1,  8.  H.  St 


Wnwe'trw^tavii^'-  'al-w--..:-\.  &'lv'»iioii.  '■!.  p'"('™t.  'iiitLano.'  i. 

I.JmwIi.    Ditat^l,r.^iM.    l.T.MlUa.    a.W.U.Ltewr.    4,  J.  Ctiadwick. 
PIOEONB, 

(■AJlKIIB«.-m«  or  Sflirr.^CK*l.-l,  B.  Uuit,  !,  W.  O.  UamiBdek,  a,  J. 
Icld,  Jfnu^t,  W.  O.  Hainmwk.  1,  R.  KuJtmi.  3,^  Caul,  iMc-.  Q,  H,  Blil- 
iiiui.  aiatt^Qieti.—l  nnrt  Cun,  J,  Baker.  ^B.  Tnlton.  a,  H.  atepheu. 
lo'l.-UKtl^lanilS.B.FulUm.  l.Qark.t<r&Vlirt<r.  Blart  a- IMm^Uku. 
-i,Cuii,s9dit,ll.  PuJUio.  i.l.Btkti.  r&,J.Beld,    Cbcli  or  J/nu.-i  aod 

no.  a.  St^hsDI.  i,  W.  a.  HunmiKk.  3,  R.  Fulton,  vAc,  U,  U,  Clarke,  t. 
luter-PnelHcy a Flfckpr.  .iii|(«ABr«ii*(|r.-i, J.ChMdler.  S.J.f.Ord.  D, 
'.  C.  Herrtefl.  fliiw,  ai*pir,iw  uur  o(*n- «rt«(i[,—l,  W.  Hooker,  9,  (hicksey 
jid  PliAM.  V'-CoiU.  F<iuTiUU.-~Aarap£liUt4M.-axts.— laodUan 
.'apl.  K.  SUL  >  B.  Fulton.  3,J.  Itaker.  j?hii,-1  niid  1,  i.  Baker.  4,  Capt. 
.-.km.    inH(r.-CWit*-l.W,p,  KcaU.  1,  J.  Baker,  a,  B.  FnlUia.   Xwrf^L 

DdJ,J.Bak«.  ),a  Fulioo.' Biu|a.-CMtj.-l  and'cuu^B.  Faltcn.  %J. 
Inker.  ajTlSioaw.   iwni.-l.frffWchrllo.   tfnu-I.J. Aakn;.  luidS.B. 

■ilium,  romo^l.  B.  Foiton.  9,  J.  Baker,  i  J.  Cbaadler.  TeMBlbBS^ 
ilmsiiA— laUl^B.  FuliDu.  s,  J.  M,  Braid,  Mallint  !lii>rl.tai!nl.-^iaiA%,i. 
Inker.  KB.FBliau,  Ani ilhrr mHrlt l»vrl-liia<l.-l, i.OfVa.  I.T.CBdi^ 
1.^11.   3,H,I>iut>-,   isoi(.-i,  H.  a  Urnnc.   Biihit  or  Brtirili  11M  ShaH-jaerd.— 
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//rtij.-l,P.W]n«r.  fcJ.J.BraiUeT,  iH. YtnUer.  loMO.-iSSTw.sIiUr. 
P.  Herrleff.  I,  B.  Bnwniltr.  LiraL-lnlie,  C.  y.  Htnielf  dJH  of  /(£■!- 
l-jirtM,-l,Vf.l^vt.  1,'C.  Ilnmnod.  s,J>r,  K.  Hltki.   Bnu^-l,  r.  W.  &n- 

I.  Za>iL-l,B.Si]ter.   i/HU.-lUHl&a.S>[le 
«f-l,J.V.BiimrfeM.  I,8.S^U!r.^^J^B«Tui.L   rM.»pi-Ciip.l^lBis; 


tJdin.    ^il|riMArrTaW>». 
A.  ItDIble.    I,  MlM  E,  I 


Wood!.     J^oiJ^l,  ! 

L  J.  Baku.  tMB.8«Io 

■uiiu.iiu  >MudiH.ViuiUBr.'Nimii..^' 
R.  Woodi.    BWAIXOWB^I  and  (  F.  I 


■.    /Ui«^  or  WSUc-COctM,- 


ijt 


ip,3.ud(i*r,8.S«I((r.  . 

Bklur.    £ll.  Fnllon.  I 

3.  Siltar.  i  J.  Biker.   Uau^: 


DTEm  VilllKn.— I,  E.  PoliS;    t  K 

Ho»inia.-i,T.T«7lw.  I."" ^~ 


i."«iK,5S,"{„' 

c&Brown.  hAc J. abtllturf 
ailerl-fiicrd  TuoMtri^i/C 


Tbb  first 


r.  Teebay  judged  the  pouJlry. 

PERTH  PIGEON  SHOW. 


It  Show  of  the  Perth  ColnmbftriaD  Societj  vtna  hold  ii 

the  DriliHttll,  1  place  well  adapted  foe  the  parpose.    The  smal 

b  class  onlj-  succeeded  ii 


.,  lOi.  and  bi 


offeKd— Ti. 

bringins  tostether  ___ 

to  induce  eihibiWre  from  any  distance, 

Puaiert  cocks  a  good  clnaa  of  fifteen  in  Tario' 
""'--'—"'■         ■     r,  butwith  alarKB,  well 

u  uuu  I  a  1  cij  shoivy  bird  ' 

--J  — h  Red.  de^cient  in  rmii.  or  w 


10  tablea  oi 
;   commmded  : 


k.  (Semple),  good  colour  and  fs 
oommended  Eed  (Robb),  closelj  marted,  but  stjliah  i'TeTjow 
(Wohstei),  stjlish,  good  colour,  Taiy  deficient  in  feather.  Pontei- 
hens  (eleven).— First  eotd  B'ue,  second  and  third  fair  Yellow, 
commended  White,  Carricri.— First  a  good  Btjle,  and  mncli 
superior  to  the  rest.  Barbi.—t'imt  and  second  fair  Bluets,  third  :i 
Rood  Yellow,  hut  red.eyed  and  washj  in  colour.  Jacobiut.— 
Winners  all  Reds,  firat  and  second  being  much  ahtsui  of  the  rest. 
Some  good-looltiuB  'lues  were  passed  for  being  heavily  plucked  at 
tha  back  of  the  heud.  Short-faced  TtimUrri.—A  rerr  good  ABiile 
first,  an  Almond  second,  and  a  fair  Kite  third,  the  rest  Terv 
moderate.  Common  Tumblers.— First  a  Bine  Bald,  second  *a 
Black  Bald,  and  tbird  a  Yellow  Bald.  Tbe  class  as  a  whola 
lacked  (jualitj.  /flni«i/..— First  a  really  good,  veiy  small, 
well-balanced  bird  with  motion  and  atjlc.  Any  other  rario 
First  a  small  welj-gulleted  African  Owl  hen  of  quality,  second 


good  Black  Swallow,  and  third     .. 

contained  nothing  of  much  value.   Blue  Tui 
R(id,vand  Black  Magpies  third. 


SifwuC  inn.  a,  a.  Brolh 
Csrr  k  M'Lmo.  1,  W.  «  1 
facnL—Cttt  HI-  i/rn^l,  I,« 
•  "  "-Jrlef .  a.  KolwrWon 
t  Dl'Lcao.    3,  H.  H< 


and  style'  Any  other  variety .— 

lan  Owl  hen  of  quality,  second  ji 

-bit.     Selling  Class 


.     TtlHBLKRX,— SAon 


JUDC 


—Mr.  J.  C.  Ljell. 


VARIETIES. 
Wb  are  requested  to  suts  that  a  Committee  Meeting  of  the 
Poultry  Club  will  be  held  at  tbe  Crystal  Pahice  Hotel  on  Mondav, 
the  llth  inst.,  at  a  p.m.,  and  the  genetal  meeting  of  the  Club  I'n 
the  CrysUl  Palace  at  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.  A  notice 
of  this  will  be  sent  to  every  member  and  associate  member,  which 
notice  will  serve  as  a  ticket  of  admisaioa  to  the  general  meeting, 
or  losing  this  notice,  bis 


Wb  much  regret  to  learn  that  the  transept  of  the  Cryital 

Palace  in  which  we  have  been  used  ot  late  years  t«  see  the  Pigeons 
ihowu  to  so  much  advantage  is  at  prcKnt  taken  up  with  aome 
circus,  and  that  consequently  the  Figeona  will  be  relegated  to  less 
favourable  positions, 

Wi  hear  that  several  of  the  best  known  amateur  Pig«an 

tamper*  have  not  this  year  entered  at  Birmingham,  on  account  of 
the  detriment  th^  birda  have  soSered  in  post  year*  from  the 
■uffooatiiig  atmosphere  of  the  Pigeon  gallery  in  Bingley  Hall, 

Wb  have  a  report  of  a  curious  cose  tried  in  the  Hnll 

County  Conrt.  An  exhibitor  ot  a  Pigeon  in  the  selling  claaa  at 
the  Cottingham  Show  sent  a  valuable  bird,  and,  ai  is  often  the 
case,  after  winning  with  it  claimed  it  himself.  Another  penon 
also  tried  to  claim  it,  and  being  informed  that  tbe  exhibitor  had 
already  done  so  thereupon  sued  him.  Judgment  was  given  for 
the  plaintiff  on  the  ground  that  the  bird  was  neceuarilr  entered. 
as  for  sale,  whii^  it  could  not  be  bond  file  if  the  exhibitor  bad 
power  to  buy  it  in  bimself. 

At  tbe  Council  Ueeting  of  the  Bath  and  Weat  of  England 

Society  and  Southern  Counties  Association,  held  on  the  29Ih  nlL 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol,  Mr.  Clement  Bush,  at  Chunnaa  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  incidentally  remarked  that  he  believed 
that  the  loss  sustained  by  tbe  Oifonl  Meeting  would  not  exceed 
£900,  so  that  if  an  outstanding  amount  of  £«UU  was  spetidily  paid 
ipital  of^  the 


ould  be  uj 


iry  to  draw  upon  the  funded  ca^ 
iietT.     Tbe  date  of  the  Society's  Me    ' 
Whit  week,  oommencing  June  2nd, 


Meeting  at  Exeter  was  fixed 

,_.  _  „ _nd,187!'.     Colonel  LnttielL  a» 

Chairman  of  the  Stock  Prise  Sheet  Committee,  broueht  up  the  list 
of  prizes  for  1879,  which  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  circu- 
lated. The  list  showed  an  addition  of  £61  to  the  prizes  oSared  at 
Oxford,  caused  bv  increasing  the  value  of  the  priiea  for  Channel 
Island  cattle,  and  adding  a  new  horse  class  by  giving  prizes  of  IID 
poaltry  prize  list,  brongtit 

_.; :_jjj    jjjjj    yp^j  „„ 

n  classes,  and  ol 
...  Mr.  Knollys,  on 
ipproval,  reported  that 


and  £6  for  yearling  cart  filhes.  In  the  poalti 
np  by  Hr.  Edwards,  the  principal  alteration 
the  addition  of  cups  for  the  best  birda  in  cei 


determined  I 
these  circumstances  greater  space  wo 
sheaf  binders,  corn  drills,  and  manur 
in  which  it  was  highly  desirable 
County  Agricultural   ' 


West  of  England  Society 
tbe  Conocil  were  previously  pledged 


etiuB. 

.Id  be  devoted  to  the  trial  of 
distributors,  iniOTovementa 
o  encourage.  The  Devon 
e  invited  to  join  the  Bath 
Sxeter  Meeting  of  1879,  but 
M  hold  the  1S79  Exhibition 


of  the  Devon  Society  at  Devonpori^ 

RBsPKCTlEa  the  infiuence  of  machinery  in  agricnltiire,  let 

ns,  says  the  American  Cuiticatur^  note  two  interests,  whe*t  and 
cheeae.  Wheat  is  the  great  money  crop  of  this  country.  Without 
the  improved  machinery  now  used  in  getting  the  400,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  annually  raised  in  this  country  it  would  be 
impossible  to  harvest  it,  and  there  would  not  M  a  boahel  for 
export.  Cheese  also  is  one  of  our  large  exports  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  ia  made  almost  entirely  in  factories.  About  1861 
tbe  factory  system  of  making  cheese  was  first  started.  About  I  Boa 
it  grew  to  a  substantial  industry.  Its  great  growth  waa  about 
1866,  In  18u5  we  exported  fi,000,000  Vis.-,  in  1877  we  exported 
nearly  '200,000,000  lbs.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  Uuit  the 
growth  and  progress  ot  the  art  applied  to  cheese-making  has 
actually  cheapened  the  product  and  enable  us  to  export  it  in 
immense  quantities.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of 
uuchineiT  into  agriculture  has  cheapened  the  prices  of  prodncta, 
and  at  the  same  time  enabled  us  t«  compete  succeafolly  with 
other  nations.  In  fact,  breadstuffs  are  almost  an  induatnml  pro 
duct,  because  without  the  recent  agricultural  machinery  we 
eonld  not  compete  in  the  price  of  grain  with  that  laised  by 
Buropemn  labour. 

THE  STEWABTON  SYSTEM. 

Hb.  Edwabd  Tbobp  at  page  aOC  tella  as,  "  I  have  kept  beM 
on  a  small  scale  for  the  last  six  years  in  skepe,  and  have  derived 
much  pleasure  and  some  profit  in  so  doing."  This  every  bee- 
keeper can  well  understand  ;  but  the  same  gentleman,  it  would 
appear,  ia  deterred  from  deriving  enhanced  pleasure  and  more 
profit  by  advancing  to  the  Stewarton  system  through  feac  of  a 
supposed  enhanced  outlay  for  hivea  and  time  to  manipulate,  whidi 
last  he  cannot  well  aSord  from  his  eveiyday  avocations. 

First  as  to  cost.  From  Mr.  Samuel  Yatee'a  (of  Hutch^^et) 
catalogue  before  me  I  find  a  fnll-eized  Fettigrew  skep  costa  6*.  6d. ; 
tor  a  pair  to  hold  a  couple  of  prime  swarms  13«.  is  incurred.  A 
recent  correspondent,  "  J,  R.,  tella  us  he  procured  9-incli-deep 
body  boxes  bom  Stewaiton  at  &<.  each,  consequently  be  had  his 
two  prime  awarms  hived  as  one  colonv  at  an  outlay  of  10«.,  or  M 
a  saving  of  St,  wood  over  straw,  with  the  additional  adv«ntag* 
that  while  the  stisw  skep  requires  removal  after  a  few  sesaooa 
the  wooden  hive  with  ordinary  care  lasts  a  lifetime,  and  ia  conse- 
quently much  the  cheaper  of  the  two.    To  obtain  his  inootna  of 
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£5  2s,  from  hia  Stewarton  colony  "  J.  R."  must  have  expended 
2«.  9d.  each,  or  8<.  Sd.  for  the  three  supers  employed,  but  at  the 
enhanced  price  of  6d.  per  ^ound  super  oyer  run  honey  he  was 
repaid  thnce  over,  but  their  price  was  not  deducted,  as  they 
would  form  part  of  his  working  plant,  coming  in  serriceable  for 
other  hives  and  seasons. 

Next  as  to  time.  My  experience  is  most  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  non-s warming  or  bar-frame  over  the  swarming  skep  system. 
What  a  pleasant  task  is  the  look  round  the  apiary  of  a  momins. 
to  put  eyerything  to  rights  before  leaving  for  town,  which  is  all 
that  is  required  during  the  honey  season.  The  business  man  can- 
not wait  at  home  the  middle  or  best  part  of  the  day  to  watch 
for  skep  swarms  ;  that  duty  is  delegated  to  some  member  of  the 
family,  who  rolls  it  over  on  the  gardener  or  some  domestic,  when 
neglect  too  often  ensues,  and  our  little  favourites  are  voted  all 
round  a  shocking  bore.  Take  the  case  of  ^  J.  R."  He  said,  "  I 
hived  my  first  swarm  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  lost  much  time 
watching  for  the  other,  which  did  not  come  off  till  late  (12t^  of 
July).**  Supposing  this  stock  had  been  a  frame  hive  instead  of  a 
common  skep,  the  half  of  that  cottager's  breakfast  hour  anv  morn- 
ing would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  obtain  an  artificial  swarm 
by  simply  placing  a  frame  brood  with  the  queen  in  an  empty 
Stewarton  on  old  stance,  moving  the  stock  close  to  first  swarm, 
whereas  he  and  his  family  lost  their  time  and  were  distracted 
from  other  duties  during  a  part  of  twenty-five  days  with  what 
on  an  improved  system  could  easily  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
one  half  hour.— A  Rentbewshirb  Bek-kbbpsr. 


THE  STEWARTON  HIVE  AND  OTHER  MATTERS, 

Wb  have  read  that  if  two  goats  going  in  opposite  directions 
meet  on  a  bridge  too  narrow  to  allow  them  to  pass  each  other, 
one  kneels  down  to  let  the  other  pass  over  him,  and  that  the  jeoat 
which  thus  kneels  is  a  finer  gentleman  than  Lord  Chesterfield. 
When  two  men  ride  together  on  one  horse  it  is  understood  that 
one  of  them  must  sit  behind  the  other.  Thou|rh  I  have  no  Ches- 
terfield pretensions  and  accomplishments,  it  is  well  known  that 
1  have  for  five  years  been  playing  the  humble  part  of  allowing 
others  to  pass  over  me.  Very  recently  I  tried  to  get  on  horseback 
behind  the  ^  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,"  with  a  view  to  do 
my  best  in  helping  him  to  introduce  the  Stewarton  hive  to  the 
notice  of  the  apiarians  of  Great  Britain.  Strange  as  it  may  appear 
he  would  not  let  me.  The  offer  of  my  services  has  been  rejected 
withont  thanksgiving ;  for  my^  pains  and  good  intentions  I  am 
jumbled  at  and  found  fault  with.  Some  people  are  unfortunate 
and  miss  their  way.  A  short  time  ago  a  lady  at  the  head  of  a 
tea  table  asked  me,  "  Kow  it  comes  that  so  many  writers  on  bees 
find  fault  with  you  while  you  do  not  find  fault  or  interfere  with 
them  ?*'  "  Well,  madam,  answer  me  this  question  first :  What 
makes  all  the  sighing  maids  around  pick  at  the  pretty  girl  of  the 
village  ?"  "  Oh,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  you  can  get  over  everything  and 
everybody,'*  said  the  lady.  Of  course  I  can,  and  so  can  anybody 
else  if  he  goes  rightly  to  work.  I  am  going  to  work  in  earnest  to 
get  over  the  "  Renfrewshirb  Beb-kbepbr."  If  I  succeed  in 
making  him  take  the  place  of  the  humble  goat  on  the  bridge  he 
will  be  a  finer  gentleman  than  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  if  he  can 
humble  himself  to  sit  on  horseback  beside  Mr.  P.  he  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  apicultural  world,  and  his  fame  would  spread 
far  and  near. 

I  do  not  need  to  toll  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  JJorticuUure 
that  the  Renfrewshire  gentleman  is  a  faultfinder  with  almost 
everybody  and  everything  out  of  his  own  school,  that  his  criti- 
cisms are  often  severe  and  I  feel  unwarrantable,  and  that  they 
are  mixed  up  with  personal  allusions  of  a  character  not  suitable 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  present  day.  For  five  years  he  has  been 
finding  fault  with  me — almost  everything  I  do  or  say  is  wrong. 
Mr.  George  Fox,  the  most  successful  gentleman  in  supering  hives 
that  England  has  produced,  is  found  fault  with.  The  day  has 
past  for  large  supers ;  the  mode  of  filling  them  is  wrong ;  the 
common  baT-firame  hive  is  wrong,  its  crown  hole  objectionable, 
and  Pettigrcw's  lumbering  waggon  so  full  of  great  straw  hives 
must  be  driwen  off  the  high  road.  Our  friend  down  in  Renfrew- 
shire IB  fit  for  better  work  than  this.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  stuff  in  him,  and  there  is  before  him  a  wide  field  and  around 
f^im  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  if  he  can  abstain  only  from  so 
much  faultfinding,  which  at  best  is  profitless  work. 

Some  twelve  months  ago  I  had  before  me  the  letter  of  a  lady 
seeking  information  about  and  a  description  of  the  Stewarton 
hive.  I  was  greatly  inclined  to  describe  this  hive  in  my  own 
wayjbut  being  rather  afraid  of  offending  other  folk  I  turned  to 
Mr.  Hunter's  book,  and  there  found  a  description  of  the  hive  from 
the  pen  of  the  **  Reitfrewshire  Bee-kbbper,"  which  I  quoted.  As 
the  Stewarton  hive  still  remains  unknown  to  nine-tenths  of  British 
bee-keepers  I  thought  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  picture  in  words 
as  well  as  I  could  this  hive,  and  recommend  it.  Hence  I  wrote  a 
•description  of  the  hive  in  question  :  and,  sure  enough,  I  could  not 
write  a  better  one  now.  Well,  our  Renfrewshire  friend  finds  fault 
in  his  own  characteristic  way  with  almost  everything  I  said  about 
the  hive.  He  sa}^,  '^  It  is  rather  an  unpleasant  task  to  be  required 
ao  frequently  to  demonstrate  that  Jlfx.  Pettigrew  is  out  of  his 


reckoning.'*  I  am  fond  of  demonstrations  of  facts,  and  invariably 
paj  far  more  attention  to  things  proved  than  to  things  merely 
said.  I  may  not  know  what  he  means  by  the  word  *' demon- 
strate.'' If  he  assumes  that  somebody  is  wrong  and  he  is  right, 
and  tells  the  world  so.  has  he  proved  anything  ?  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  has  succeeded  once  in  proving  that  I  have  been  wrong  or 
out  of  my  reckoning.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  making  mistaxes, 
and  whenever  I  discover  that  one  has  been  made  I  openly  with- 
draw it.  The  Stewarton  was  described  as  consisting  of  two 
breeding  boxes  6  inches  deep  and  15  inches  wide,  with  two  supers 
4  inches  wide,  all  with  cross  bars.  Our  friend  says  "  it  actually 
consiste  of  at  least  three  boxes  14  inches  wide,  with  as  many  honey 
boxes  as  are  required."  This  correction  is  rather  too  frivolous  to 
dwell  upon.  A  bar-frame  hive  and  a  straw  hive  are  what  they 
are  called  without  either  supers  or  nadirs ;  and  a  Stewarton  hive 
is  what  it  is  called  without  either  nadir  or  super.  If  a  Stewarton 
hive  be  ordered  of  Mr.  Allan  he  sends  two  breeding  boxes  and 
two  supers  or  honey  boxes  ;  if  more  are  required  he  charges  extra 
for  them— I  think  7«.  for  a  box,  and  3*.  for  a  super.  The  "  Ren- 
frewshire Bee-keeper  "  has,  I  think,  been  successful  in  filling 
supers  on  two  boxes.  As  to  the  width  of  the  hive  being  only 
14  inches  I  have  nothing  to  say.  A  friend  of  mine  procured  two 
from  Mr.  Allan  last  year — one  of  which  was  more  than  15  inches 
wide  —  made  to  order.  If  a  greater  width  be  adopted,  say 
16  or  17  inches,  the  hive  will  be  improved.  The  shifting  of  the 
slides,  too,  is  a  matter  of  choice.  I  said  all  were  removed.  Our 
friend  says,  *'  The  slides  are  never  removed  from  the  tops  of  the 
breeding  boxes  to  the  tops  of  the  supers,  giving  the  bees  free 
access  from  both  first  and  second  floors  to  the  attics,  which  on  no 
account  is  allowed."  Again, "  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  far  astray  in  stating 
that  the  queen  can  go  into  the  super  as  often  as  she  pleases.  She 
is  strictly  debarred  by  the  central  slides  being  kept  closed."  Our 
friend  knows,  or  should  know,  that  if  only  one  slide  be  withdrawn 
the  queen  can  enter  the  super  whenever  she  likes.  Mr.  Briscoe, 
who  uses  the  Stewarton  hive,  lately  told  a  correspondent  seeking 
mformation  that  if  three  breeding  boxes  were  not  used  the  queen 
went  into  the  supers.  In  determming  what  combs  shall  be  used 
for  brood  the  working  bees  appear  to  be  the  prime  factors.  My 
crown  holes  between  hives  and  supers  are  4  inches  wide,  and 
during  thirty  years  I  have  found  a  patch  of  brood  in  two  supers 
only.  If  ever  I  work  on  the  Stewarton  principle  all  the  slides 
between  hives  and  supers  shall  be  withdrawn.  Free  access  fh)m 
all  parts  of  the  hive  to  the  supers  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent 
swarming.  The  Stewarton  hive  would  not  appear  to  me  naif  so 
valuable  if  it  could  not  be  supered  without  the  slide.  Ample 
freedom  and  thoroughfare  lessen  complication  and  separation.  In 
search  of  other  demonstrations  I  shall  have  to  take  a  retrospect. 
A  few  months  a^o  "  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper"  wrote  in  the 
Journal  that  a  hive  of  bees  was  like  a  sealed  book  to  those  that  do 
not  use  moveable-comb  hives.  How  could  he  demonstrate  this  ? 
Some  fifty  years  ago  I  knew  many  working  men  who  never  saw  a 
moveable-comb  hive,  and  yet  they  knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
internal  workings  of  hives,  and  had  then  learned  lessons  which 
he  has  yet  to  learn.  It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  tell  him  this, 
but  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  told. 

About  the  same  period  of  time  the  question  of  crude  and  per- 
fect honev  was  bemg  discussed  in  the  pa^  of  this  Journal,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  I  hold  there  is  a  difference  between  them 
— ^that  bees  gather  crude  honey,  and  at  home  convert  into  perfect 
honey.  Our  friend  pounced  upon  me  like  an  eagle  by  declaring 
that  Mr.  Pettigrew's  notions  were  '*  the  crudest  of  all  crude 
theories."  I  had  seen,  handled,  and  tasted  both  crude  and  perfect 
honey  a  thousand  times,  and  could  smile  at  the  demonstration  and 
let  it  pass ;  but  seeing  that  he  looks  to  his  past  doings  it  is  just 
possible  that  he  may  consider  that  he  i>ut  me  rig^ht  on  the  ques- 
tion. I  think  I  can  put  him  right.  I  intend  going  to  Scotland 
next  spring  to  remain  some  weeks.  When  I  am  there  I  shall  be 
happy  to  visit  his  garden  and  let  him,  and  as  many  bee-keepers  as 
he  may  please  to  invite,  have  a  demonstration.  If  he  consente,  I 
will  turn  up  one  of  his  hives  and  take  from  it  both  crude  and 
perfect  honey,  and  hand  it  to  competent  jud^  for  examination, 
and  leave  them  to  say  who  is  riffht  and  who  is  wrong.  A  demon- 
stration of  this  kind  would  settle  the  question  for  ever ;  and  by 
making  arrangement  for  it  our  friend  will  show  that  he  loves 
truth  more  than  his  own  opinions.  If  the  gentleman  consente 
and  makes  the  arrangements,  and  I  live  to  go  down  to  Renfrew- 
shire, I  shall  beg  leave  to  show  him  that  he  is  wrong  in  steting 
that  bees  work  in  the  day,  and  at  night  '*  enjoy  a  weU-eamed 
repose."  What  a  treat  it  would  be  to  me  to  see  a  swarm  of  bees 
asleep  enjoying  a  well-earned  repose !  I  think  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  m  showing  him  or  anybody  else  that  bees  are  during  the 
night  engaged  in  many  offices  of  activity,  one  of  which  Ib  carry- 
ing honey  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hive — ^from  the 
breeding  combs  to  the  honeycombs,  and  that  supers  (^  great 
additions  of  comb  and  honey  during  the  night. 

On  another  occasion  he  steted  that  eggs  were  never  removed 
from  one  cell  to  another.  Many  bee-keepers  beside  myself  have 
known  eggs  removed  from  cell  to  cell  after  the  queen  was  re- 
moved from  the  hive,  and  others  have  seen  the  bees  in  the  act  of 
removing  them. 
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Within  the  last  few  weeks  onr  Renfrewshire  friend  has  found  fault 
with  me  for  not  noticing  publicly  the  capital  results  in  supering 
ofE  Stewarton  hives  belonging  to  a  clergyman  in  his  neighbour- 
hood as  I  understood  him,  or  living  somewhere  in  Scotland.  I  am 
always  pleased  to  notice  and  hold  up  to  view  the  best  models  of 
success  in  every  school  of  apiculture,  but  then  I  was  comparing 
the  results  of  the  bar-frame  and  the  Stewarton  hives  kept  in 
England.-  At  the  time  I  had  heard  nothing  of  bee-keeping  or 
harvests  of  honey  in  Scotland  this  year.  Since  then  I  have 
received  three  reports  —  two  from  Aberdeenshire  and  one  from 
Lanarkshire,  all  pretty  satisfactory.  The  Lanarkshire  report 
comes  from  Mr.  George  Henshilwood,  grocer,  Carluke.  The  bees 
there  are  the  common  sort,  the  hives  are  made  of  straw,  and  the 
swarming  system  is  practised. 

The  report  says  that  William  Smith,  station  master,  had  a  stock 
hive  which  yielded  two  swarms  only.  The  parent  hive  weighed 
92  lbs.  and  the  swarm  131  lbs. — together  223  lbs.  Daniel  Reid  had 
a  first  swarm  rather  heavier  than  Mr.  Smith's.  Mr.  James  Somer- 
ville  (thatcher)  got  two  swarms  from  one  stock  ;  weight  of 
parent  hive  and  its  swarms  being  29G  tbs.  Somervill<>  had  another 
stock  which  yielded — the  first  of  which  weighed  112,  the  second 
94,  third  swarm  90  lbs.  The  old  stock  was  not  weighed,  but  his 
lightest  stock  was  56  lbs.  and  his  heaviest  was  80  lb 3. ;  but  taking 
the  lowest  figure  for  the  weight  of  the  stock,  you  will  see  that  he 
got  hives  weighing  in  all  852  tbs.  from  one  stock.  James  Rennie's 
hive  produced  the  following  results  :  stock  hives  80  tbs.,  first 
swarm  70  lbs.,  second  85  tbs. ;  and  two  virgin  swarms  from  first 
swarm.  First  virgin  swarm  weighed  100  tbs. ;  second  virgin  43  tbs.  j 
altogether  846  tbs.  from  one  stock  hive. 

If  the  Renfrewshire  gentleman  would  fairly  consider  these 
results  I  think  they  might  help  him  to  moderate  his  language  in 
condemning  other  people,  other  systems  than  his  own,  common 
bees,  and  straw  hives. — ^A.  Pettigrew. 

p,g, — Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  seen  his  letter  on  the 
Stewarton  and  straw-hive  system,  and  regret  much  the  strong 
feeling  that  is  manifested  by  his  remarks.  As  I  am  of  opinion 
that  angry  discussion  will  not  advance  apiculture  or  settle  any 
question  of  importance,  it  is  likely  that  I  shall  not  again  attempt 
to  defend  myself  from  unfriendly  attacks,  meanwhile  I  court 
friendly  criticism.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  mistook  1864  for  1868. 
It  was  quite  unintentional.  I  trusted  to  my  memory  instead  of 
referring  to  dates.  However,  the  bees  at  Carluke  did  as  well  if 
not  better  in  1868  than  they  did  in  1864  ;  therefore  the  mistake 
was  in  no  sense  misleading.  I  have  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Briscoe 
for  misreading  his  remarks  and  misrepresenting  his  meaning. 
This,  too,  was  quite  unintentional.  I  had  discovered  the  mistake 
before  his  correction  appeared. — A.  P. 


THE   FERTILE  WORKER. 

Taking  a  keen  interest  m  entomology  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  having  had  a  number  of  opportunities  of  inspecting  live 
specimens  of  imperfect  queens  as  well  as  hermaphrodites  of  the 
race  Apis  mellifica  I  was  all  the  more  curious  to  see  what  I  had 
often  read  of  but  never  chanced  to  meet  with — a  "  fertile  worker," 
which  oocnrs  in  this  species  as  well  as  in  many  of  our  wild  bees, 
and  more  particularly  after  having  perused  the  following  startling 
assertion  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew — "  I  fearlessly 
affirm  that  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  fertile  working 
bee."  I  therefore  all  the  more  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  invi- 
tation of  the  "Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper"  to  visit  the  apiary 
at  Auchenraith,  High  Blantyi*e,  and  satisfy  myself  on  that  head, 
which  I  did  on  the  19th  of  July  last.  I  was  shown  a  qneenless 
Mve  of  common  black  bees,  to  which  a  piece  of  brood  comb  from 
an  Italiui  hive  had  been  given  to  raise  a  queen.  This  they  failed 
to  do.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  bee-master  noticed  a  worker  receiv- 
ing marked  attention,  and  on  the  following  day  found  her  deposit- 
ing eggs.  Three  or  four  days  thereafter  grubs  could  be  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cells,  and  he  therefore  made  it  a  study  to  ex- 
amine this  hive  daily.  Seventy-one  days  from  the  time  eggs  were 
first  noticed  beautifully  banded  Italian  drones  emerged  fn>m  the 
cells. 

I  can  assure  your  readers  it  was  with  no  small  interest  I  watched 
her  examining  the  cells,  depositing  eggs,  and  receiving  that  atten- 
tion from  the  other  workers  usually  given  to  royalty ;  her  move- 
ments being  all  the  more  readily  followed  from  her  being  the 
only  Italian  present  amongst  the  black  bees. — R.  J.  Bennett, 
Argyluhirt.  

POSITION  OF  SUPERS. 

From  Mr.  A.  Cockburn's  description  of  bee-keeping  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  it  is  cheering  to  hear  that  the  frame  hive  has 
found  its  way  amongst  northern  skepists.  With  combined  swarms 
and  modem  improvements  what  magnificent  harvests  of  super 
honey  may  we  dwellers  in  a  highly  cultivated  district  ext)ect  to 
find,  recorded  from  that  honey  El  Dorado  Aberdeenshire  in  the 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Cockburn's  sensible  Httle  treatise  *'The 
Scotch  Bee-keeper  I "  with  possibly,  too,  the  chapter  on  Ligurian 
bees  re-written. 


Your  correspondent's  idea  of  placing  the  empty  tsuper  below 
instead  of  above  the  full  one  is  contrary  to  Stewarton  principle, 
and,  as  I  have  already  demonstrated,  bad  practice.  He  calculates 
immunity  from  brood  therein  by  causing  the  bees  to  build  thick 
comb.  I  once  thought  so  too  in  my  novitiate  days,  and  the  super 
safe  with  bars  1^  inch  wide,  but  afterwards  made  the  morti- 
fying discovery  that  all  full- width  combs  were  first  narrow  ones, 
and  often  brooded  before  they  were  elongated,  and  worse  still, 
even  after,  our  little  favourites  proved  so  accommodating  as  to 
cut  down  the  lower  portions  of  the  wide  combs  to  receive  the 
souvenirs  of  the  visits  of  royalty  ;  consequently  I  came  to  learn 
to  forge  the  fresh  link  always  at  the  end  of  the  chain  ;  and,  altering 
the  phraseology  a  little,  I  would  tender  to  your  correspondent 
the  advice  once  given  to  a  friend  of  the  writer,  when  doing  the 
lions  of  the  metropolis,  bv  a  denizen  of  the  Seven  Dials  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder  and,  pointing  to  a  little  posterior  handker- 
chief protrusion,  remarked,  '*  Don't.  8ir,put  temptation  in  a  honest 
man's  way."  And  so  say  we, "  Don't,  sir,  put  temptation  in 
lific  queen's  way. — ^A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keepbr. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

GEESE  ON  PastTRE  (A  J.  B.^.—Thoy  will  not  kill  the  moas,  and  neither 
hordc«  nor  cows  will  feed  where  their  mannre  is. 

Painting  Bee  House  (/aw).— We  do  not  tWnk  it  wouh!  be  injorioos  to 
the  bees  to  paiat  the  outside  of  a  house  or  hive  at  tills  season  of  the  jear. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSEHVATIONS. 
CiLVDBN  SQUARE,  LOKOOX. 
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REMARKS. 

30th.— White  froet,  few  flakefl  of  snow  in  moniiug,  ram  commenoed  10  ->.—. 

flue  after  U.SO  P.H. ;  sunshine  at  intervals,  dark  and  misty  latter  part 

of  afternoon  ;  fair  eveidug. 

31st.— Bright  sunny  morning,  overcast  and  dull  after  OM  PJI. ;  fine  with 

Buu.shine  between  1.30  and  2.30  P.M. ;  dark  and  dull  at  8.16  pji   • 

drizzling  rain  at  4.30  P.M. ;  heavier  rain  after  6  P.M. ;  wet  eTeninff.  * ' 

Xov.  Int.— Clear,  fine,  bright  day ;  starlight  evening. 

and.— Bright  sunny  morning ;  sliort  shiurp  shower  iM  PJi.,  and  shower  at 

3.36  P.M. ;  cold  starlight  evening. 
3nl.— Fine  day  throughout ;  at  times  bright  and  sunny  ;  lunar  halo  7.30  P.M. 
4th.— Misty  morning,  rain  but  only  slightly  from  9  to  lOJ^O  A.M. ;  fair  bat 

dull ;  cold  afternoon  ;  moonlight  evening. 
6th.— Bright,  clear,  sunny  day,  rather  warmer ;  doady  evening  with  fine 
lunar  corome. 

A  cold  week ;  average  temperature  has  fallen  nearly  16^  In  a  fortnif hi.— 
G.  J.  SIMONS.  ^^ 

COVBNT  GARDEN  MABKBT.— NOVEMBER  6. 
EXTRE3IE  quietness  has  ruled  our  market  during  the  week,  common 
Apples  being  a  complete  drug,  and  high-class  goods  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.    A  plentiful  supply  of  Pines  from  St,  Michaels  and  Madeira  hare 
reached  us,  specimens  from  the  latter  place  being  exceptionally  fine.    ~ 
remain  dear,  the  supply  from  the  Continent  being  vciy  short. 

FRUIT. 

s. 

Apple"* 4  sieve    1 

Apricot!* dozen    0 

Chestnuts busihel    0 


d.  8.  d 

6t0  4    0 
0      0    0 


Figs.       

FllbertJi 

C'ohs 

GmiK»s,  hothouse 
Lenkons 


dozen   0 
%>lb.   0 


0 
0 
8 
8 
0 


0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
I  0 
6  0 


VIOU    6    U    18    0 


Melons   each 

Nectarines   dozen 

Omnffes V  100 

l*eaclicfl dnsen 

Pears,  kitchen . .  dosen 

dessert dozen 

Pine  Apples....  %►  lb. 

Walnuts    ......  bushel 


8.  d.    &. 

1  oto4 

ti  0     o 

8  0 
0  0 
0  0 
3  0 

9  0 
6  0 


ft. 

Artichokes dozen  X 

Asparagus bundle  0 

Heans,Kldney . .        ^  lb  0 

Bect,l<cd    doKcn  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Brussels  Sprouts    \  sieve  3 

Cabbage dozen  1 

CarroiM    bunch  0 

CAp«>icums ^100  1 

Cauliflowers....      dozen  S 

Celery bundle  1 

Cole  worts . .  dox.  bnnehes  9 

Cucumbers  ....        each  0 

Endive    dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic y-tb.  0 

Ucrbs  bunch  0 

Leeks   bunch  0 


VKQETAJiLK. 

d.  B.  d. 

0tO4    U 

0  0    0 

3  0  6 
6  8  0 
9  16 
0  4  6 
0  2    0 

4  0  8 
6  8  0 
0  6  0 
6  S  0 
0  4  0 
4  10 
0  8  0 
8  0  0 
6  0  0 
8  0  0 
8  0    4 


16 
O 

o 

6 

4 
8 


d 
o 
0 
o 

o 


Mushrooms ....  pottle 
Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 
Onions   Dushel 

piokllng qaart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Pe*« quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney  buithel 

Badlshes..   doz. bunches 

Rhnbarb bundle 

SAlsafy   bundle 

8corzonera   ....    bundle 

Seakale  basket 

Shallots ^f^ 

Spinach bushel 

Turnips bunch 

Veg.  Marrows . .       each 


a.  d.    a.  A 

1   6  to  9    o 


0 

8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 
4 
1 
0 
0 
1 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 


8 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6 

8 

6 
2 

8 


0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
5 
1 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
4 
O 
0 


4 
0 


o 

« 
o 
e 
0 

o 
o 

s 
u 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Month 

Week 

NOVEMBKK  14—20,  1878. 

_      Average 
Temperature  near 
London. 

Sun 
Blses. 

Sun 
Seta. 

Moon 
Blses. 

Moon 
BetD. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

belore 

Sun. 

Tear. 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 

Th 

P 

8 

8X7N 

H 

Tcr 
w 

Torbay  and  Walton  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 
Tnnbridge  Wells  and  Croydon  Shows. 
Bulb  Sales  at  Stevens's  Rooms. 
22  SUKOAT  AFTER  TRINITT. 

[  mittees  at  11  A.U. 
Boyal  Horticnitnial  Society— Prult  and  Floral  Com- 
Liverpool,  Ealing,  Chelmsford,  and  SafCron  Walden 

[  Shows. 

Day. 

48.5 

49.0 

48.9 

48.1 

47.9 

48.9 

48.7 

JNight.  Mean 
33.8      41JK 

34.8  41.9 
83.2      41.0 

83.9  41.0 
32.9      40.4 
33.6       41.2 
34.6      41.7 

ta.    m* 
7    19 
7    20 
7    22 
7    24 
7    25 
7    27 
7    29 

h.    m. 
4    11 
4      9 
4      8 
4      6 
4      5 
4      4 
4      8 

h.    m. 

7  22 

8  39 

10  0 

11  22 
mom. 

0  44 
2      9 

h.    m 

11    40 

Oal2 

0    36 

0  65 

1  n 
1    27 
1    42 

21 
22 

< 

24 
25 
26 

m.   s. 
15    26 
15    16 
15      6 
14    58 
14    41 
14    27 
14    13 

318 
&19 
320 
821 
322 
823 
824 

From  obaervations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  d^y  temperature  of  the  week  is  4SJSP ;  and  its  night  temperature 
SS.8*'. 

PRUNING  SHRUBS. 

2Z>^^VT^HE  proper  time  to  prune  or  cut^back  trees 
lW^3B5Tw  ^^^  shrubs  is  a  question  often  asked  in  the 
yifll^lErL J  Journal.  If  experience  warrants  anyone 
wwi'^/iJH  giving  an  opinion  on  the  matter  1  do  not 
niink  that  I  need  be  afraid  to  state  mine,  as 
we  annually  do  much  of  this  kind  of  work. 
Our  pleasure  grounds  extend  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  acres ;  nearly  the  half  of  this  area 
is  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  many  cart- 
loads of  stuff  are  cut  from  them  every  year.  We  cut 
them  with  two  objects  in  ^iew — the  first  to  keep  them 
in  shape,  the  second  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds. 
In  cutting  the  shrubs  into  shape  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  this  is  not  overdone,  as  nothing  detracts  so  much 
from  the  beauty  of  a  choice  tree  or  shrub  as  cutting  it  into 
a  formal  cone.  Our  rule  of  cutting  into  shape  simply  con- 
sists of  removing  one  of  the  leaders  when  two  are  forming, 
or  cutting  a  few  more  points  of  one  side  than  the  other  as 
the  growth  demands.  In  doing  this  we  endeavour  to  cut 
without  leaving  any  signs  that  pruning  has  beeir  done. 
This  applies  particularly  to  single  specimens  on  lawns,  and 
isolated  shrubs  which  stand  apart  irom  or  above  others  in 
groups. 

Cutting  to  keep  shrubs  within  bounds  is  generally  prac- 
tised on  Yew  and  other  hedges,  and  on  shrubs  growing  close 
to  walks  and  flower  borders  and  also  in  clusters  together. 
Hedges  may  be  clipped  smooth  like  the  face  of  a  wall,  but 
Rhododendrons  ana  similar  evergreens  should  be  cut  with 
the  knife  only  and  that  just  to  remove  the  intruding  points, 
leaving  no  stumps  in  a  prominent  position  where  only  a 
surface  of  leaves  or  leaf- bearing  snoots  should  be  seen. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  form  and  style  into  which 
trees  and  shrubs  are  cut  will  follow  the  owner's  taste  in 
many  instances. 

The  time  of  cutting  is  of  very  neat  importance.  In 
sitaations  where  the  winters  are  mild  and  cutting  winds  do 
not  usually  prevail  in  the  spring  every  kind  of  tree  and 
shrub  that  will  grow  unprotected  in  the  open  air  may  be 
safely  cut,  clipped,  or  pruned  from  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber until  the  end  of  March.  Cutting  before  November 
when  the  shoots  may  not  be  matured  often  causes  them  to 
die-back  more  or  less  from  the  wound,  and  to  cut  them 
when  growth  begins  in  April  or  during  the  growing  season 
injures  many  of  the  more  tender  sorts.  In  districts  where 
the  winters  are  generally  frosty  and  severe  only  shrubs  of 
the  very  hardiest  descnption  should  be  pruned  until  the 
latter  end  of  March,  and  by  that  time  it  is,  as  a  rule,  always 
safe  to  prune  any  kind  of  shrub  as  freely  as  is  required. 

The  prunings  of  all  kinds  of  shrubs  cannot  be  more  pro- 
fitablv  disposed  of  than  burning  them  ;  the  ashes  make  an 
excellent  manure  for  the  kitchen  garden.    Tbey  suit  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  and  when  mixed  with  a  little  soil  they  are  ex- 
cellent for  covering  Onion  and  other  seeds. — Practicalist. 

ORCHIDS  IN  COLD  FRAMES. 

Since  Mr.  Gower  found  out  by  accident — the  failure  of  a 
heating  apparatus — that  many  Orchids  would  not  only  endure 
Ko.  na-YOL.  zxxv.,  kew  sxhibs. 


a  much  lower  temperature  than  was  at  that  time  supposed, 
but  would  thrive  with  but  little  artificial  heat,  the  culture  of 
these  beautiful  plants  has  considerably  increased.  A  few 
years  ago  collections  of  Orchids  were  more  rare  than  collec- 
tions of  Pine  Apples  are  now.  Orchids,  however,  are  no 
longer  limited  to  aristocratic  gardens,  but  are  now  regarded 
as  popular  decorative  plants,  and  are  grown  by  hundreds 
where  formerly  dozens  only  were  cultivated,  and  are  seen  in 
gardens  large  and  small.  They  are  grown  in  vineries,  cool 
stoves,  pits,  and  warm  greenhouses  associated  with  other 
plants,  and  in  such  mixed  collections  satisfactory  results 
have  been  achieved.  It  is  found  that  during  the  summer 
months  many  of  the  most  free-fiowering,  useful,  and  beau- 
tiful Orchids  in  cultivation,  such  as  Odontoglossums  and 
Masdevallias,  flourish  admirably  in  houses  having  north 
aspects  and  where  artificial  heat  is  not  afforded.  This 
being  so,  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
plants  succeeding  equally  well  in  unheated  frames  for  four 
or  five  months  in  the  year,  or  from  the  end  of  May  until  the 
middle  of  October.  That  many  Orchids  will  succeed  under 
this  simple  mode  of  culture,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lonaon,  Mr.  Fisher,  gardener  to  F.  Williams,  Esq., 
The  Woodlands,  Balham,  has  clearly  demonstrated  during 
the  present  season.  On  May  23rd  Mr.  Fisher  placed  a 
considerable  number  of  small  plants  in  5  and  6-inch  pots 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  there  they  remained  until  the  first 
week  in  October.  I  saw  the  plants  shortly  after  the^  were 
placed  in  the  frame,  and  again  took  occasion  to  inspect 
them  just  after  they  had  been  removed  to  the  house  after 
their  summer  sojourn  in  their  humble  quarters.  The  growth 
the  plants  made  in  the  frame  is  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character — fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  made  by  plants 
grown  wholly  in  houses.  When  removed  from  the  frame 
the  plants  were  remarkable  for  their  healthy  appearance, 
their  sturdy  growth,  and  fine  brown  pseudo-bulbs  and  robust 
spikes  of  blcom  were  showing  freely  on  some  of  the 
Odontoe^lots. 

The  &ame  was  arranged  with  the  lights  sloping  to  the 
north.  A  portion  of  the  soil  was  dug  out  to  afford  head 
room  for  the  plants  and  to  permit  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air  about  them.  Common  fiower-pot  saucers  were  first 
placed  quite  level  in  the  frame  ;  in  each  saucer  a  flower  pot 
was  inverted,  and  on  these  pots  the  plants  were  placed. 
The  saucers  were  filled  with  water,  and  were  constantly 
kept  so,  the  water  answering  two  important  purposes — 
namely,  producing  an  atmosphere  exactly  suited  to  the 
welfare  of  the  plants,  and  effectually  preserving  them 
against  injury  by  slugs.  A  light  framework  was  impro- 
vised 3  feet  or  more  above  the  frame,  and  on  this  a  canvas 
blind  was  spread  to  break  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  height  of  summer.  The  canvas  of  course  might  have 
been  laid  on  the  glass,  a  mode  of  shading  adopted  by  nine 
out  of  ten  who  shade  plants  m  frames,  but  it  would  have 
been  far  less  effectual :  the  plants  require  all  the  light 
possible,  short  of  direct  sunlight,  and  all  the  air  they  can 
nave,  and  both  are  afforded  by  having  the  canvas  supported 
some  distance  above  the  glass,  where  it  acts  more  as  a  cloud 
than  a  direct  cover.  It  is  surprising  how  much  better  plants 
thiive  when  shaded  in  the  manner  above  noted  than  they 
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do  when  the  shading  material  rests  on  the  glass.  This  remark 
applies  to  all  plants  requiring  shade,  also  to  Melons  and 
Cucumbers ;  and  those  who  try  the  plan  will  soon  perceive 
its  advantages :  in  the  case  of  Orchids,  however,  Mr.  Fisher 
considers  the  elevated  shading  not  only  desirable  but  indis- 
pensable. 

The  plants  that  have  passed  the  summer  in  the  frame  at 
Woodluids  are  Odontoglossums  cirrhosum,  Alexandrae,  nebu- 
loBum,  pulchellum,  Inslenyi  Icopardinum,  membranaceum, 
triumphans,  hastilabium,  Phalsenopsis,  and  Roezlii.  All  those 
except  the  two  last  named  ix^mained,  as  above  mentioned,  in  the 
frame  until  the  first  week  in  October,  the  two  specified  having 
been  removed  a  fortnight  previously.  Not  one  plant  has  sus- 
tained injury,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  of  them  are  in  robust 
health,  some  having  made  remarkable  growths.  Oncidiams 
Weltoni  and  cucullatum  were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment 
smd  flourished  equally  well,  while  Masdevallia  Harryana  and 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  show  by  their  rich  gieen  ap- 
pearance how  much  they  have  enjoyed  their  cool  summer 
quarters.  It  is  Mr.  Fisher's  intention  to  subject  other  Orchids 
to  the  same  treatment  when  the  proper  time  arrives  for  doing 
so,  he  being  satisfied  that  they  will  do  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  if  left  in  the  houses. 

The  frame  rested  on  the  ground,  all  the  air  the  plants 
received  reaching  them  from  the  top,  the  lights  always  being 
tilted,  often  at  the  front  as  well  as  the  back ;  the^r  were  also 
permitted  to  have  all  the  sun  they  would  endure,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  found  to  be  considerable,  the  shading 
only  being  employed  during  mid-day  in  very  bright  and  hot 
weather,  and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  ripe,  hardy,  brown, 
polished  appearance  of  the  pseudobulbs.  The  experience  re- 
corded demonstrates  that  with  a  judicious  selection  of  Orchids 
and  good  cultural  attention  many  can  grow  these  plants  and 
produce  flowers  of  rare  beauty  who  are  as  yet  afraid  of  their 
cultivation,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  sorts  mentioned,  and  many 
more,  only  really  require  the  convenience  of  frames  in  summer, 
at  least  in  the  south  of  England,  and  a  house  for  wintering 
the  plants  having  a  mean  temperature  not  exceeding  50^. 
Mr.  Fisher  is  doubtless  a  skilful  cultivator,  for  the  plants 
under  his  care — not  Orchids  alone — are  in  excellent  condition, 
clean  and  healthy,  the  Crotons  especially  being  noteworthy  for 
their  fine  foliage  and  bright  colours. — J.  Wright. 


GRAPES  NOT  COLOURING. 

Under  the  above  heading  Mr.  Iggulden  has  communicated 
some  valuable  remarks  on  an  important  subject.  As  a  rule,  I 
think  when  Grapes  are  deficient  in  colour  the  cause  is  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Vines — temporary  it  may  be,  and  partial,  still 
exhaastion.  When  Vines  are  overcropped  the  Grapes  seldom 
colour  well.  They  have  not  the  necessary  support  enabling 
them  to  do  so,  or  rather  the  resources  of  the  Vines  are  so 
greatly  divided  that  the  several  parts  of  the  Vines  cannot  be 
perfected.  If  the  same  resources  were  expended  on  a  lesser 
number  of  parts — ^bunches — in  the  same  ratio  would  those 
bunches  be  improved.  It  is  curious  that  if  one  portion  of  a 
Vine  is  lightly  cropped  and  another  portion  heavily  cropped, 
the  Grapes  in  the  one  case  will  be  black  and  in  the  other  brown. 
This  I  have  proved,  and  it  is  easy  of  proof  by  others. 

When  Grapes  that  are  apparently  moderately  cropped  refuse 
to  colour,  the  cause  even  then,  I  think,  cannot  be  found  on 
any  other  principle  than  that  of  exhaustion — ^temporary  in  this 
instance  and  due  to  local  causes,  but  still,  I  repeat,  exhaustion. 
If  a  prolonged  term  of  extremely  hot  weather  occurs  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  Grapes  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
deficient  in  colour  than  if  the  heat  occurred  a  month  or  two 
later.  The  cause  of  this,  I  apprehend,  is  that  in  the  former 
case  the  feeding  roots  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  latter,  while 
possibly  the  evaporation  from  the  foliage  may  be  greater  earlier 
in  the  season  than  at  a  later  period.  Probably  90  per  cent,  of 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  is  water  ;  this  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  and 
appropriated  by  the  fruit.  When  the  supply  of  moisture  im- 
bibed by  the  roots  is  not  commensurate  with  the  evaporation 
from  the  foliage  then  the  Grapes  must  suffer,  and  the  effects 
«re  seen  in  imperfectly  coloured  fruit.  To  counteract  the 
effects  of  excessive  transpiration  a  slight  sprinkling  of  lime- 
wash  to  the  glass  is  often  advisable  during  brilliant  weather 
in  early  summer  before  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  in  vigorous 
working  order.  It  is  not  the  bunches  in  tjiat  case  that  require 
shade  so  much  as  the  foliage. 

A  high  temperature  is  not  essential  for  the  colouring  of 
Grapes.    They  will  colour  as  well  with  a  night  temperature  of 


BOP  as  with  one  of  70°  ;  not  so  quickly,  it  is  true,  but  quite  as 
well,  and  probably  better.  This  is  obvious  by  the  dark  colour 
which  Grapes  assume  when  they  ripen  under  good  manage- 
ment in  the  open  air.  At  that  time  a  long  period  of  growth, 
has  produced  a  powerful  root-action,  and  at  the  same  tinae 
autumn  dews  arrest  evaporation,  and  the  fruit  in  conseqaenoe 
appropriate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  abundant  nutriment  sup- 
plied by  the  roots. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  Vines  that  have  produced 
imperfectly  coloured  Grapes  in  the  smnmer  to  produce,  if  per- 
mitted, a  second  crop  on  the  sub-laterals  in  the  autmnn  with 
berries  as  black  as  jet  In  the  former  case  a  thirsty  atmosphere 
overpowered  the  roots ;  in  the  latter  case,  by  the  greater  root- 
action  then  existent,  the  food  supply  was  ample — ^there  was  no 
exhaustion. 

A  steady  growth  of  Vines  in  their  early  stages  is  always  azL 
advantage,  because  the  roots  then  have  a  chance  to  extend  and 
gather  strength  before  the  crop  is  exhaustive.  A  long  and 
steady  growth  is  better  than  a  short  and  quick  one.  This 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  ^*  R.  P.  B.,"  whose  writings  hare 
the  true  gardener's  ring  about  them  equally  with  those  of  "A 
Kitchen  Gardener,"  who  first  directed  attention  to  the 
significant  want  of  finish  of  so  many  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
this  year,  and  of  which  I  believe  the  true  cause  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Iggulden,  whose  letter  is  worthy  of  careful  consider- 
ation.—A  Northern  Gardener. 


RESUME  OF  THE  ROSE   SHOWS  FOR  1878. 

Mt  candid  opinion  is  that  the  Roses  exhibited  this  year  have 
not  been  up  to  ^e  mark  ;  I  mean  that,  compared  with  the  ex- 
hibits of  other  years,  the  Roses  shown  both  by  nurseiymen  and 
amateurs  have  not  been  so  good  as  I  have  known  them.  Secondly, 
I  would  say  liiat  what  may  be  called  the  metropolitan  gxoweiB 
have  been  at  a  discount.  The  honours  have  gone  to  tiie  west 
both  in  trade  and  amateur  exhibits.  John  Cranston  is  the 
king  of  rosaxians  this  year,  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Heavitree,  Exeter, 
the  first  of  amateurs.    So  three  cheers  for  the  west. 

Perhaps  someone  will  say  Hereford  is  not  in  the  west.  B 
it  is  not,  how  is  it  that  the  West  of  England  Rose  Show  is 
always  held  there  ?  I  suppose  no  one  doubts  that  Exeter  is 
the  metropolis  of  the  west,  so  that  both  with  trade  and  amateur 
growers  the  west  is  this  year  victorious.  Well,  that  is  some- 
thing. If  you  cannot  claim  yourself  to  be  cock  of  the  walk, 
you  can  say  your  big  brother  is ;  if  you  are  beaten  in  Dozset, 
yonr  neighbour  in  Devon  is  the  biggest  swell  of  all ;  if  yon  do 
not  astonish  a  cold  cynical  world  with  your  exhibits,  your 
champion  in  Hereford  takes  the  shine  out  of  all  comers.  So 
once  more  three  cheers  for  the  west. 

The  shows  held  this  year  have  not  been  quite  so  numerous 
as  of  late  years.  Birmingham,  which  used  once  a  year  to 
welcome  the  queen  of  flowers,  does  so  no  longer ;  and  Exeter 
from  pecuniary  difiiculties  is  compelled  to  do  without  a  show. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  two  great  shows  of  the  National 
Society,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  takes  the  place 
of  the  Crystal  Pidace  exhibition  ;  so  that  there  is  here  only  a 
gain  of  one,  which  is  neutralised  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
one  held  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium.  I  do  not  know  what 
reason  has  caused  this,  for  at  the  dinner  after  the  Rose  and 
Carnation  Show  last  July  the  manager  assured  us  that  he 
should  always  have  a  Rose  show.  As  he  gave  this  assurance 
in  answer  to  a  direct  question  from  myself,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  has  caused  him  to  break  his  word. 

The  great  Show  held  by  the  National  Society  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  attracted  most  attention,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was 
xmdoubtedly  the  show  of  the  year.  The  date  of  the  fiztoie 
was  a  most  happy  one.  ETeryone  was  north  and  south,  east 
and  west.  No  one,  as  the  Honorary  Secretary  wrote, 'can  say 
tJiat  the  date  was  too  early,  for  we  had  a  fortnight  of  the  most 
forcing  weather  I  ever  knew  in  June,  and  the  blooms  opened 
at  a  marvellous  rate.  Many  people  who,  like  myself,  have  a 
hot  light  soil  found  that  their  Rose  season  was  over  in  a  very 
short  time.  A  blaze  of  colour  for  a  few  days,  a  feast  of  Rosea, 
and  then  all  was  over  till  the  autumn.  I  remember  well  the 
Sunday  next  before  the  National,  what  a  great  quantity  of 
bloom  I  had  even  on  my  wretehed  plants.  I  was  able  to  send 
large  baskets  of  Roses  to  my  principal  fanners  and  to  all  my 
friends,  and  the  Sunday  after  I  could  not  cut  forty-eight  dis- 
tinct Roses,  and  was  very  hard  pressed  to  stage  thirty-six  for 
Hereford.  Mr,  Baker's  experience  was  much  the  same,  though 
his  blooms  lasted  longer  than  mine,  but  he  was  unable  to  show 
at  Manchester  on  the  6th  of  July. 
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The  season  was  one  which  suited  Mr.  Cranston  to  a  nicety. 
His  strong  rich  soil  is  one  which  can  stand  anj  amount  of 
rain,  so  that  the  storms  of  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  were 
a  very  godsend  to  him.  *^  No  one  could  come  near  him  this 
year."  This  remark  was  made  to  me  by  one  of  his  great 
rivals,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough,  and  I  think  most  people 
will  endorse  it.  Mr.  Paul,  it  is  true,  did  defeat  him  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  but  this  is  the  only  time  that  I  can 
recall  where  he  was  beaten  at  the  great  shows  for  the  premier 
prize,  for  he  did  not  show  at  the  Alexandra. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Show  was  noted  among  other  things  for 
the  advent  of  several  amateurs  who  had  not,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  shown  before  at  a  great  show.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  judging  the  twelves  and  sixes,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  with  all  the  stands  shown  by  Mr.  Soames.  This  ama- 
teur bids  fair  to  make  it  very  hot  for  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Jowitt 
if  he  goes  on  in  the  same  way  as  he  has  begun. 

The  Teas,  too,  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Messrs.  Mitchell 
of  Piltdown,  also  at  the  Alexandra  by  the  same  firm,  were  the 
finest  specimens  I  have  seen  for  many  years.  I  should  have 
thought  the  Sussex  soil  too  heavy  for  Teas,  but  Mr.  Mitchell 
always  comes  to  the  front  with  them  and  rarely  does  much 
with  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

We  amateurs  this  year  did  not  show  so  well  as  usual.  This 
is  not  my  own  opinion  only,  but  that  of  such  an  experienced 
rosaiian  as  Mr.  George  Paul.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
stand  exhibited  in  1878  nearly  so  good  as  Mr.  Baker  used 
to  show  at  Exeter  and  the  Ciystal  P^ace  three  or  four  years 
ago.  It  may  be  that  as  one  grows  older  one  expects  more,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  have  the  intensely  vivid  colour  that  we  once 
had.    In  form  I  think  we  are  as  good  as  ever. 

In  new  Boses  we  are  improving  at  a  great  rate.  Scarcely  a 
year  elapses  but  each  of  the  great  Rose  finns  sends  oat  one  or 
more  good  Roses.  If  we  run  down  the  lists  of  Mr.  Turner,  Mr. 
George  and  Mr.  William  Paul,  we  shall  find  that  at  least  three 
out  of  four  of  their  seedlings  have  proved  great  acquisitions. 

The  success  of  the  National  Rose  Society  was  very  great 
both  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  Manchester ;  and  all  true 
lovers  of  the  Rose  must  feel  that  this  Society  has  already  done 
a  great  work,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  Rose  shows 
in  the  metropolis,  and  has  issued  a  good  set  of  rules  on  the 
important  matter  of  judging.  Much,  however,  remains  for  it 
to  do,  among  other  things  one  which  has  hitherto  been  neg- 
lected, but  which  formed  one  of  the  duties  it  undertook  from 
tiie  first  I  allude  to  the  matter  of  fixing  the  dates  of  the 
various  shows,  so  that  one  may  not  clash  with  another.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  work  as  this  is 
one  of  the  obligations  which  the  Society  imdertook,  and  though 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  accomplish  it,  still  we  ought 
to  do  OUT  best  to  bring  it  about.  By  the  1st  of  May  a  list  of 
all  the  Rose  shows  should  be  published,  and  as  far  as  possible 
these  ought  not  to  dash  with  one  another. — Wtld  Savage. 


PARSLEY  IN  OLD  GARDENS. 

It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  for  Parsley  to  fail  in 
gardens  which  have  been  cropped  with  vegetables  year  after 
year  for  a  quarter  or  half  a  century.  Everyone  who  fails  in 
obtaining  a  crop  of  any  kind  gives  a  cause  for  such  failure  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  no  doubt  I  was  like  my  neighbours 
in  this  as  well  as  everything  else.  1  tried  every  way  that  I 
could  think  of,  three  or  four  of  which  I  will  mention,  and  then 
give,  in  as  detailed  a  form  as  I  can,  the  plan  I  adopted  at  last 
by  which  I  overcame  the  difficulty.  It  may  not  be  anything 
new,  but  nevertheless  it  might  by  chance  prove  useful  to  some. 
Fir!^  I  trenched  up  an  old  Asparagus  bed,  added  leaf  soil, 
sand,  and  pigeons'  dung.  The  Parsley  seed  germinated,  but 
after  the  plants  reached  the  third  leaf  they  turned  yellow  and 
went  off.  Secondly  I  drew  drills  as  if  for  Onions,  on  a  fresher 
port  of  the  garden  as  I  thought.  These  dnlls  were  filled  half 
full  of  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  a  little  soot,  on 
which  the  seeds  were  sown,  but  wit^  the  same  result  as  before. 
Thirdly,  I  sowed  Parsley  amongst  the  Onions,  but  no  plants 
came  up.  Fourthly,  I  sowed  on  a  prepared  bed  principally 
of  small  coal  ashes.  Abundance  of  plants  came  up,  and  grew 
pretty  well  until  thinned,  then  yellowed  off.  Now  for  the  suc- 
cessful experiment,  and  one  which  I  have  practised  for  four 
years  without  the  slightest  sign  of  fiiilnre. 

My  plan  is  to  mark  off  a  few  2-feet  beds,  and  take  the  soil 
out  of  every  alternate  one  to  the  depth  of  about  15  inches,  the 
ame  as  for  Celery,  only  I  wheel  it  away  to  some  low  part  of 


the  garden,  and  fill  up  the  trenches  with  alternate  layers  of 
fresh  turf  from  the  stock  which  is  set  apart  for  potting  pur- 
poses and  leaf  soil — say  a  layer  of  turf  2  inches  thick,  and 
leaf  soil  half  an  inch,  trntil  the  whole  is  filled  up  a  little  above 
the  surrounding  surface  to  allow  for  sinking.  On  this  the  seeds 
are  sown  and  covered  with  a  little  fine  soil  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep,  then  a  gentle  clap  with  the  spade,  and  the  whole 
is  finished.  A  good  plan  is  to  cover  the  beds  with  bast  mats 
in  the  daytime  and  remove  them  at  night,  particularly  if  the 
weather  is  dry ;  and  this  saves  watering,  and  moreover  the 
seeds  germinate  quicker.  When  the  plants  begin  to  crowd 
each  other  we  give  a  good  general  thin-out ;  after  is  given  a 
good  so^dng  of  water,  in  eveiy  two  gallons  of  which  we  mix 
one  wineglsisful  of  paraffin  oil.  This  destroys  all  insects 
which  might  chance  to  be  in  the  soil,  and  impaxts  a  beautiful 
green  colour  to  the  leaves.  I  have  two  beds  of  Parsley  which 
were  sown  in  July,  and  it  is  now  a  foot  high,  dark  green,  and 
splendidly  curled.  The  variety  is  Myatt's  Garnishing. — H.  E.  A. 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 


This  is  undoubtedly  a  splendid  Lily,  and  considering  its 
great  beauty,  easy  culture,  and  present  cheapness  it  is  marvel- 
lous it  is  not  more  generally  grown.  These  considerations  were 
suggested  by  seeing  recently  some  splendid  specimens  planted 
and  flowering  in  the  open  air  at  Marlfield  House,  the  residence 
of  John  Bagwell,  Esq.,  D.L.,  near  this  town.  They  were  intro- 
duced a  few  years  since  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bagwell,  at  all  times 
a  floral  patroness,  and  planted  out  in  a  hardy  AzaJea  bed,  and 
have  not  I  believe  been  since  interfered  with.  As  this  is  the 
season  for  the  purchase  of  bulbs  a  few  general  remarks  on  cul- 
ture and  treatment  will  be  a^opos.  Large  bulbs  are  by  many 
not  so  prized  as  medium-sized  and  well-shaped  sound  bulbs. 
I  consider  the  deep  peaty  soil  and  leaf  mould  of  the  Azalea 
and  Rhododendron  beds  tended  much  to  produce  the  constant 
moisture  around  the  roots,  with  that  desirable  shade  of  the 
natural  habitat  without  which  those  Lilies  will  not  come  to 
perfection,  not  forgetting  that  long  period  of  growth  which 
bulbs  not  removed  always  enjoy.  Some  bulbs  I  have  grown 
in  pots  and  boxes  could  not  compare  with  those  grown  in 
beds.  The  same  remark  applies  to  nearly  the  whole  Lilinm 
family,  though  many  of  them  of  more  dwarf  habit  of  growth 
and  sweetly  fragrant,  as  L.  lancifolium,  make  handsome  pot 
plants,  especially  when  grown  without  forcing  and  for  window 
decoration. 

When  intended  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  procure 
the  bulbs  immediately — ^well  shaped  and  sound  ;  plant  them 
in  6  or  7-inch  pots  for  single  bulbs,  8  to  10-inch  pots  for  four 
bulbs,  and  so  on  proportionately.  They  are  not  fastidious 
about  soil,  but  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  broken  marrow  bones  form 
an  excellent  compost.  It  is  important  that  3  inches,  or  less  in 
a  small  pot,  should  be  left  vacant  at  the  top  at  first.  Many 
place  them  away  in  the  dark  until  the  pot  fills  with  roots,  the 
same  as  Hyacinths  or  Tulips,  but  I  have  seen  equally  intelli- 
gent gardeners  fully  expose  them  in  a  frame  to  the  light  and 
succeed  equally  well.  The  object  of  leaving  the  space  at  the 
top  is  for  earthing-up  subsequently  when  the  stems  produce 
surface  roots.  Lilies  during  the  period  of  active  growth  and 
flowering  are  gross  feeders,  and  the  roots  should  never 
be  dry;  plenty  of  drainage  is  indispensable,  so  as  to  avoid 
stagnant  moisture.  After  the  pots  are  tilled  with  roots — 
not  sooner — should  it  be  considered  desirable  to  have  those 
ornamental  plants  early  in  bloom,  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
house  where  a  higher  temperature  is  maintained  ;  if  too  high 
the  stems  become  unseemly  drawn,  and  the  flowers  last  a 
comparatively  short  time.  As  a  rule  when  thus  grown  they 
only  suit  for  a  handsome  background,  the  flowers  reaching 
outwards,  and  the  stems,  which  are  then  rather  long,  being 
shaded  by  some  other  plants  in  front ;  yet  remembering  their 
great  beauty,  their  time  of  flowering,  and  their  fragrant  per- 
fume, no  conservatory  or  greenhouse  should  be  without  them. 
— W.  J.  M.,  donmel. 


PEAS  IN  NOVEMBER. 

I  FORWARD  some  Peas  in  a  box  of  Hairs'  Dwarf  MammotlL 
We  gathered  a  very  good  dish  this  morning  (Nov.  6th) ;  in- 
deed we  have  been  gathering  almost  daily  for  a  month  past 
such  as  I  now  enclose.  The  Peas  now  producing  so  well  were 
sown  on  June  19th  in  trenches  of  manure  covered  with  soil. 
This  method  I  find  very  advantageous  for  late  Peas,  securing 
them  generally  of  good  size  and  quality.    Hairs'  Dwarf  Mam- 
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moth  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra'do  best  with  us.  The  latter  some- 
times makes  a  second  growth,  which  is  an  advantage.  I  have 
sown  it  in  AprU,  gathered  all  the  Peas  clean  off  in  August, 
and  then  it  makes  fresh  growth  and  comes  in  excellent,  espe- 
cially  should  there  be  showery  weather,  which  we  frequently 
have  in  August.  Mulchings  are  required  in  the  absence  of 
rain.  I  find  Peas  in  November  greatly  appreciated,  and  con- 
sider them  well  worthy  of  the  efforts  made  to  produce  them. — 
B.  Cowan. 

Srhe  Peas  received  are  excellent,  the  pods  containing  five 
six  fine  Peas  of  full  flavour. — Eds.] 

A  DAY  AMONGST  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chbysanthemum  shows  are  unquestionably  imposing,  and 
are  visited  by  great  numbers  of  cultivators  and  admirers  of 
this  popular  autumn  flower.  Thousands,  however,  who  grow 
and  admire  Chrysanthemums  are  necessarily  unable  to  visit 
the  shows — they  have  to  be  content  with  reading  about  them, 
and  of  those  a  great  number  prefer  to  know  something  of  the 
flowers  at  home — ^in  what  manner  they  are  grown,  and  their 
appearance  as[arranged  in  the  gardens  where  some  of  the  prize 
plants  are  cultivated  and  winning  blooms  produced.  The  five 
collections  to  be  briefly  referred  to  are  not  selected  because 
they  are  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  but  rather  because 
they  were  convenient  for  being  visited,  yet  all  of  them  are  so 
good  as  in  all  probability  to  secure  a  share  of  the  honours  that 
will  be  awarded  during  ike  next  fortnight.  The  first  collection 
visited  was  that  of  the  Misses  Christy  at 

CooMBE  Bank. — Mr.  Moorman  is  known  as  a  successful 
cultivator  of  Chrysanthemums.  Few  gardeners  know  the 
varieties  better  than  he  does,  and  still  fewer  have  such  a  good 
assortment  of  the  Japanese  section  ;  he  grows,  however,  equally 
well  the  ordinary  Chinese  incurved  and  reflex^  varieties. 
The  conservatory  at  Coombe  Bank  is  wholly  occupied  with 
Chrysanthemums,  most  of  them  carrying  prize  blooms.  The 
plants  are  all  grown  on  the  single-stem  system,  and  have  not 
been  stopped.  They  vary  in  height  from  3  to  5  ft^t,  and  carry 
about  as  many  blooms.  They  are  arranged  on  the  floor  of  the 
house,  the  pots  being  placed  close  together,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  extremely  ridi.  The  plants  during  the  summer  were 
placed  in  a  row  on  the  garden' walk,  the  pots  not  being  plunged, 
and  no  liquid  manure  was  ^iven  before  the  buds  were  **  seV 
Hard  well-matured  stems,  stout  but  not  exuberant  foliage,  and 
fine  blooms  are  the  results  ( f  that  mode  of  culture.  Amongst 
the  finest  of  the  Chinese  section  are  Empress  of  India,  grand 
blooms,  yet  very  refined,  and  the  new  Golden  Empress  (clear 
primrose)  is  extremely  well  done.  Very  fine  also  ave  Mrs. 
Heale,  White  Queen,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  the  Beverleys  White 
and  Golden,  and  an  improved  Golden  Beverley  which  is  very 
rich ;  Aurea  Multiflora,  bronze  and  yellow  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
White  Globe  and  Barbara  also  all  merit  notice.  The  most 
striking  of  the  Anemone-flowered  varieties  are  Miss  Ethel  Bou- 
stead  (an  improved  Lady  Margaret),  and  Mrs.  Pethers.  Of 
the  Japanese  varieties,  besides  tiie  pure  white  Elaine  and  the 
long-petalled  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  both  fine  and  very  useful, 
there  are  excellent  examples  of  Emperor  Nicholas,  its  reddish 
crimson  petals  tipped  with  gold  ;  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  free  and 
fine ;  Fulton,  the  most  briUiant  yellow  in  its  class,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Moorman  had  last  year  a  first-class  certificate  ; 
Ful^ore  one  of  the  finest  of  the  dark  rosy  purple  varieties ; 
Tokio  and  Mikado  both  very  rich  ;  Mons.  Bijou,  free,  small,  and 
brilliant  in  colour ;  Soliel  Levant,  very  large  yellow,  a  promis- 
ing variety ;  also  the  large  yellow,  but  not  particularly  at- 
tractive Peter  the  Great;  the  rich  and  elegant  crimson  and 
gold  Madame  Godillot  (not  a  good  grower),  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  all,  Triomphe  de  Nord.  Those  are  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  flowers  of  a  very  large  collection,  which  affords 
sufiScient  evidence  of  Mr.  Moorman's  skill  as  a  cultivator. 
The  next  collection  inspected  was  at 

Kingston-on-Thames.— Messrs.  Jackson  A:  Sons  have  been 
successful  in  introducing  many  new  and  good  Japanese  varie- 
ties, some  of  the  more  recent  of  which  it  will  be  useful  to 
notice.  The  plants  are  grown  similarly  to  those  above  noticed, 
and  produce  a  fine  display  in  the  "  show  house."  Harlequin 
is  salmon  pink  in  colour,  distinct  and  very  promising ; 
Criterion,  yellowish  fawn,  very  large  and  very  fine.  Mons. 
Crousse,  coral  red,  compact  and  good ;  Bouquet  Fait,  rosy 
pink,  semi-quilled,  attractive  ;  Mons.  Ardene,  satiny  rose  suf- 
fused with  lilac  flower  GJ  inches  in  diameter,  a  fine  acquisi- 
tion ;  M.  de  Leaux.  crimson  i*ed,  yellowish  centre,  very  large 
and  deep  ;  Mdlle.  Moulise,  creamy  white,  distinct  and  very 


good;  La  Frissure,  bright  rosy  pink  pretty  crisped  petaU. 
free  ;  Gloire  de  St.  Martm,  rose  centre,  changing  to  white  with 
age,,  striking  ;  Jane  Salter,  white  petals,  suffused  and  margined 
with  lilac,  chaste  ;  Madame  Lemoine,  chestnut  and  gold, 
bright  and  promising;  Madame  Rendatler,  salmon,  broad 
petals  ;  La  Nymphe,  rose,  small,  free,  and  chaste  ;  Jean  de 
Leaux,  after  the  style  of  Triomphe  de  Nord,  yet  distinct ;  Nuit 
d'Hiver,  bright  chestnut,  gold  tips,  very  large  and  fine  ;  Fulton, 
Fulgore,  and  Red  Gauntlet  are  all  excellent ;  and  Peter  the 
Great  has  blooms  perfecUy  incurved,  which  is  remarkable  for  a 
Japanese  variety ;  when  not  incurved  the  fiowers  are  not  at- 
tractive. Messrs.  Jacksons'  collection  is  both  attractive  and 
instructive. 

Cannizaro  House. — This  is  the  residence  of  J.  Boustead, 
Esq.,  Wimbledon  Common.    Mr.  Jordan,  the  gardener,  is  a 
skilful  cultivator,  and  this  year  he  has  produced  a  display  of 
Chrysanthemums  of  rare  excellence.    The  plants  are  grown 
after  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Moorman's — that  is,  they  have 
never  been  stopped.    It  is  evident  they  have  had  generous 
treatment,  for  tney  are  remarkable  for  stout  growth,  rich  green 
foliage,  and  grand  blooms.    Licurved  and  Japanese  varieties 
are  alike  fine,  and,  if  Mr.  Jordan  exhibits,  those  who  defeat 
him  will  well  deserve  their  honours.    Although  the  plants  have 
never  been  stopped  they  do  not  convey  the  slightest  sospicion 
of  "  lankiness,"  many  of  them  not  exceeding  3  feet  high ;  some 
are  of  course  taller,  but  their  general  robustness  obscures  their 
height,    ^mongst  the  incurv^  varieties  the  following  are  re- 
markable for   their   size    and  high    finish  :— Leon    Leguay, 
splendid  ;  bronze  and  yellow  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince  Alfred, 
White  Beverley,  all  excellent ;  Dr.  Sharpe,  remarkably  fine ; 
Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Gladstone,  rich ;  Mrs.  Cunningham,  a 
grand  white ;  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  G.  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon. 
The  finest  Anemone  is  Miss  Ethel  Boustead,  raised  from  seed 
from  Lady  Margaret,  and  considered  superior  to  that  variety. 
It  is  certainly  fine,  but  whether  really  distinct  can  only  be 
determined  by  actual  comparison  of  the  two  when  equally  well 
grown.    Of  Japanese  the  old  Triomphe  de  Nord  is  in  grand 
condition,  the  blooms  exceeding  6  inches  in  diameter.    This 
Mr.  Moorman  states  is  the  fiiit  Japanese   Chrysanthemum 
that  was  introduced,  and  was  originally  classed  by  Mr.  Salter 
as  a  reflexed  Chinese  variety ;  but  if  Elaine  is  a  Japanese 
Triomphe  de  Nord  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  same  section. 
It  is  a  variety  that  all  should  grow.    Equally  fine  in  its  way 
is  Garnet,  large,  rich,  fuU,  yet  elegant.    Chang  is  remarkable 
for  its   singularly  curled  broad   petals,  exactly  resembling 
mahogany  shavings.    Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Fulton, 
Fulgore,  and  Gloiie  de  Toulouse  all  command  attention,  and 
some  of  the  newer  varieties  are  in  admirable  condition.    Last 
year  Mr.  Jordan  had  to  send  plants  to  Wales  to  give  an 
"  object  lesson "  to  some  gardeners  in  the  principality ;  this 
year  the  plants  are  equally  good— are,  in  fact,  splendidly 
cultivated. 

Belvidebe. — The  large  and  good  garden  of  L.  Schlusser, 
Esq.,  is  also  at  Wimbledon,  and  the  gardener,  Mr.  Lyne,  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  best  gardeners  in  the  district.  He,  like 
Mr.  Jordan,  has  a  splendid  display  of  Chrysanthemums.  Both 
in  regard  to  excellence  of  culture  and  varieties  they  so  closely 
resemble  those  above  referred  to  as  not  to  need  a  detailed 
notice.  Mr.  Lyne,  however,  stops  his  plants  once,  but  they  are 
not  dwarfer  than  Mr.  Jordan's,  nor  are  the  blooms  finer,  nor 
can  it  be  said  they  are  inferior,  but  are  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  excellent  finish.  Mr.  Lyne  also  grows  Pompons  well 
both  as  standards,  pyramids,  and  bushes,  and  can,  if  disposed, 
arrange  a  group  that  his  competitors  would  rather  see  **at 
home."    It  is  an  admirable  collection. 

TuLSE  Hill. — Of  a  different  style  of  culture  are  the  plants 
belonging  to  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  at  Springfield,  and  produced  by 
the  accomplished  specimen  grower,  Mr.  Hall.  When  these 
remarks  are  being  read  by  the  public  on  Thursday  the  14tb, 
the  plants  will  be  staged  at  the  Brixton  Show,  and  on  their 
account  alone,  whether  they  win  a  prize  or  not^  the  Show  will 
be  worth  seeing.  They  will  also  in  all  probability  be  staged 
at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  on  the  19th  inst.,  so  that  those 
who  cannot  see  them  at  Brixton  may  see  them  in  London.  In 
growing  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  Hall  adopts  the  wise  plan  of 
growing  a  few  plants  well  rather  than  a  great  number  in- 
differently. For  instance,  he  started  with  twenty-five  plants, 
and  twenW-one  of  them  were  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  exhibi- 
tion. Perhaps  the  specimens  of  the  large-flowering  varieties 
are  the  more  striking.  They  are  in  11 -inch  pots.  Larger 
plants  have  been  grown,  but  rarely  have  specimens  of  higher 
quality  been  exhibited,    Mr.  Brunlees,   Mrs.  Haliburton,  and 
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Faii8t*iiie  magnificent.  The  plants  average  about  fifty  blooms 
of  higQ  exhibition  quality  disposed  with  mathematical  precision 
oyer  the  rich  masses  of  foliage,  which  show  them  to  such  great 
ftdyantage.  The  blooms  are  not  more  than  18  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  pots,  and  in  form  the  plants  resemble  well-grown 
Pelargoniums.  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
and  Lady  Talfourd  are  also  very  fine.  No  other  than  the 
yarieties  named  are  grown  in  this  section ;  but  they  are 
finished  in  a  manner  that  places  Mr.  Hall  high  on  the  list  of 
the  best  cultivators  of  the  day.  Like  other  really  competent 
men  the  grower  is  **  no  churl,"  and  in  the  Journal  of  December 
7th,  1876,  will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  how  such  plants 
are  produced ;  the  plant  there  figured,  however,  good  as  it  is, 
is  quite  eclipsed  by  the  specimens  of  the  present  year.  The 
Pompons — standards,  pyramids,  and  "  flats  " — ^are  also  remark- 
ably well  grown  and  toained.  The  former,  Antonius,  Calliope, 
and  Mdlle.  Martha  are  on  stems  nearly  3  feet  in  height,  and 
have  well-formed  heads  about  the  same  in  diameter.  I^^ramids 
are  also  remarkably  well  formed  and  flowered,  and  the  '^  flats  " 
are  not  monstrosities  trained  pancake  fashion,  but  are  flattened 
half  globes,  good  in  foliage  and  blooms,  excellently  grown  and 
admirably  trained. 


STORING  POTATOES. 


Mr.  Taylor's  notes  on  page  343  are  seasonable.  As  a  prac- 
tical man  he  recogpiises  the  importance  of  selecting  and  care- 
folly  storing  the  s^  tubers.  That,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  ^e  change  of  seed  so  often  recom- 
mended. This  is  just  the  time  of  year  when  seed  Potatoes  re- 
quire special  attention.  The  early  sorts,  especially  if  they  have 
been  stored  in  tolerably  thick  heaps,  will  now  have  commenced 
growing ;  and  when  once  that  is  the  case  it  is  surprising  how 
rapidly  the  sprouts  elongate  in  their  too  often  vain  efforts  to 
obtain  light  and  air.  If  immediately  the  eyes  are  observed 
swelling  the  tubers  are  piled  singly,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
in  a  light  and  cool  place,  where  they  are  safe  from  frost,  the 
eyes  will  move  very  slowly,  and  will  attain  great  strength 
during  the  winter  months.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I 
have  adopted  that  plan  with  early  Potatoes,  and  I  have  not 
in  that  tmie  had  a  change  of  seed  of  what  I  deem  the  best 
variety ;  neither  do  I  think  I  bhall  require  a  change  if  I  grow 
it  for  twenty  years  longer,  for  it  is  certain  that  it  crops  fully 
as  well  as  ever  it  did. 

I  have  just  been  placing  the  tubers  in  their  winter  quarters. 
They  have  hitherto  been  in  a  dry  shed,  but  are  no  longer  safe 
lihere,  and  the  swelling  eyes  too  now  require  light— not  the  full 
clear  light  required  by  plants,  but  a  subdued  and  moderate 
light,  such  as  the  light  oi  a  room.  In  a  room  lighted  by  side 
windows  many  tub^  are  placed  in  trays  and  on  shelves,  and 
others  are  placed  in  a  pit  where  Gknuiiums  are  wintered,  the 
tubers  being  placed  (not  spread  anyhow)  with  their  growing 
ends  uppermost  on  the  stage  between  the  pots  of  Geraniums. 
By  no  other  means  known  to  me  could  that  space  be  so  well 
utilised.  The  tubers  do  no  harm  whatever  to  the  Geraniums, 
Bor  the  Geraniums  to  the  tubers.  A  valuable  variety  of  early 
Potatoes  is  well  worthy  of  this  care,  and  the  tubers  occupy 
their  space  quite  as  profitably  as  the  Geraniums  do  theirs. 
The  pit  is  not  intended  for  ornament  but  for  use,  and  is  seldom 
entered  by  the  family ;  yet  I  observe,  if  they  do  enter  it,  it  is 
quite  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Potatoes  looking, 
as  they  say, "  so  comfortable,"  as  for  inspecting  the  plants.  My 
advice  to  all  is.  Look  now  to  the  early  Potatoes,  and  store  where 
they  will  improve,  not  deteriorate ;  for  no  more  valuable  crop 
thfloi  this  is  grown  in  any  garden. — Old  Ashleaf. 


ROSE  SHOWING. 


Now  that  the  National  Rose  Society  have  held  their  pre- 
liminary meeting  and  have  settled  the  dates  of  the  next  year's 
shows,  and  we  may  suppose  the  various  committees  are  think- 
ing about  the  forthcoming  schedules,  will  you  kindly  again 
allow  me  a  little  space  to  speak  about  classes  for  residents 
within  a  short  distance  of  London  and  our  other  large  cities  ? 

Last  season  the  plan  was  partly  carried  out  by  the  National 
Society  providing  a  class  of  this  description  for  amateurs,  but 
still  the  suburban  nurserymen  were  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  do 
not  remember  any  remark  as  to  the  corresponding  class  at 
Manchester,  but  it  was  said  that  the  class  for  suburban-grown 
Roses  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  almost  a,  failure,  the  competi- 
tion being  very  limited.  The  reason  of  this  was,  I  believe, 
that  the  idea  was  a  novelty,  and  scarcely  anyone  knew  of  it. 


Several  of  my  own  friends  were  kept  from  exhibiting  in  this 
way,  and  as  I  did  not  obtain  a  schedule  until  two  days  before 
the  entries  closed  I  did  not  know  myself  if  there  was  to  be  such 
a  class  or  not.  I  know  of  plenty  of  amateurs  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  who  will  be  glad  to  compete  next  year  if  it  is  known 
beforehand  that  there  is  to  be  a  class  expressly  for  them,  and 
so  1  want  to  ask  that  there  may  be  a  word  about  it  in  the 
advertisement  that  appears  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
some  months  before,  so  that  we  may  prepare  for  it.  And  can- 
not we  have  a  class  of  twelve  blooms  as  well  as  six,  and  a 
small  one,  say  of  twenty-four  singles,  for  the  hard-working 
suburban  nurserymen  ?  If  so,  I  believe  such  firms  as  Cutbush, 
Chamberlain,  Ware,  and  others  would  gladly  compete  ;  but  now 
if  spoken  to  about  it  they  say,  "  Oh  !  it*s  no  use  our  competing 
with  the  great  guns  who  generally  show ;  they  have  ten  times 
the  numl^  to  select  from,  and  far  more  favourable  circum- 
stances." If  this  plan  were  adopted  I  think  the  Rose  would 
be  in  an  exhibition,  as  well  as  other  senses,  the  national  flower 
indeed,  but  now  it  is  merely  a  question  of  first,  second,  or 
third  between  about  half  a  dozen  nurserymen  and  the  same 
number  of  amateurs,  at  least  so  it  appears  to  the  non-exhibiting 
but  Rose-growing,  Rose-loving  public,  and  to — ^A  LoYER  OF 
Rose  Shows. 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS, 

« 

Mr.  Douolas  on  page  347  attributes  to  me  an  unworthy 
motive,  stating  that  my  only  object  in  raising  a  discussion  is 
to  "  wound  the  feelings  of  a  succeissful  exhibitor."  Why  should 
I  attempt  to  **  wound  "  one  with  whom  I  have  never  competed 
and  against  whom  I  have  not  the  slightest  cause  for  enmity, 
or  why  should  I  write  recklessly  against  those  whom  I  have 
never  seen  ?  I  did  not  assail  the  honour  of  Mr.  Douglas  in 
any  way  :  on  the  contraiy,  I  said  that  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  he  would  do  anything  he  thought  was  not  right. 
But  what  be  considers  nght  others  may  deem  wrong  :  hence 
the  necessity  for  discussion.  Mr.  Douglas  may  not  consider  it 
wrong  to  have  an  expert  to  dress  his  flowers  for  him,  and  in 
that  rase  he  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  answering  the 
questions  asked ;  but  equivocation  gives  rise  to  unpleasant 
thoughts.  I  am  told  it  is  best  to  write  to  the  secretary  on  the 
point  at  issue.  Mr.  Douglas  must  permit  to  say  that  he  is 
hardly  in  a  position  to  give  me  advice  on  the  subject.  What 
may  be  "b^"  for  him  may  not  be  "  best "  for  me ;  I  there- 
fore adopt  my  own  course.  As  to  the  gentlemen  named  by 
Mr.  Douglas  not  complaining,  I  have  simply  to  say  that  it  was 
not  on  their  behalf  that  I  wrote.  There  is  yet  a  question  I  am 
requested  to  answer — ^namely,  why  Mr.  Douglas  defeated  Mr. 
B.  Simonite  ?  I  presume  it  was  because  the  loam  and  air  of 
Loxford  are  better  for  the  flowers  than  those  of  Sheflield.  I 
have  had  bitter  experience  of  growing  flowers  on  the  skirts  of  a 
town  only  a  little  less  black  than  Sheffield,  and  I  am  far  more 
surprised  at  the  cutler  florist's  success  than  I  am  at  that  of 
Mr.  Douglas. 

But  the  real  point  a1^  issue  must  not  be  lost — scent  must  not 
be  diverted  by  Mr.  Douglas  drawing  a  red  herring  across  the 
track.  The  question  is,  Has  not  Mr.  Simonite  visited  Loxford 
and  dressed  Mr.  Douglas's  flowers  and  thus  aided  him  in  win- 
ning prizes  ?  If  it  is  legitimate  for  great  growers  and  dressers 
to  unite  their  efforts  to  secure  prizes  it  is  only  right  and  fair 
that  the  world  should  know  it.  It  cannot  be  fair  for  such 
practices  to  be  conducted  clandestinely,  and  no  exhibitor  of 
repute  can  permit  such  a  suspicion  to  attach  to  his  name. 

Some  years  ago  when  Mr.  Douglas  was  defeated  by  an 
exhibitor  of  Hyacinths  who  had  been  aided  by  another  in 
producing  the  prize  plants  your  correspondent  had  justice  on 
his  side  when  he  exclaimed,  "The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his 
own,"  &c. ;  but  when  he  aids  another  to  obtain  a  prize  for 
Hyacinths,  as  he  admits  having  done — ^for  he  has  stated  plainly 
that  if  "  he  had  not  dressed  them  they  would  have  had  no 
place  in  the  prize  list " — ^then  even  he  must  see  that  his  words 
and  acts  contradict  each  other,  and  the  public  naturally  ask 
for  an  explanation.  I  submit,  and  I  know  I  am  not  alone, 
that  the  practice  of  one  man  aiding  another  to  obtain  a  prize 
in  whatsoever  way  it  is  done,  whether  by  dressing  Hyacmths 
or  Carnations,  is  reprehensible.  Overwhelming  evidence  has 
been  afforded  of  the  effect  of  dressing  flowers  in  obtaining 
prizes  ;  therefore  at  the  least  every  exhibitor  ought  in  common 
fairness  to  dress  all  his  own  flowers. 

It  appears  to  be  convenient  to  Mr.  Douglas  to  take  no 
notice  of  anonymous  writings.  So  be  it,  that  does  not  affect 
me.    So  long  as  "  Wtld  Savage's  "  suggestion  and  my  direct 
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question  remain  as  they  are,  readers  will  form  their  own  con- 
olusion.— A  Staffobdshibe  Gbowsb. 


"C."  SAYB  (see  page  362)  it  is  "utterly  incorrect"  that  I 
dressed  certain  Hyacinth  spikes,  but  he  says  he  ''saw  me 
lifting  np  the  bells."  Well,  then,  lifting  up  the  bells  is  dress- 
ing Hyacinths.  They  must  not  only  be  lifted  up  but  they  must 
be  evenly  distributed  over  the  spike,  and  they  must  be  placed 
in  svLch  a  position  that  they  cannot  fall  down  again.  It  takes 
longer  to  dress  a  spike  of  Hyacinths  in  that  way  than  it  does 
to  dress  two  or  three  Carnation  flowers,  including  placing  them 
on  the  cards.  As  to  whether  the  dressing  improved  l^e  flowers 
in  question,  that  is  another  thing.  "  C."  says  it  did  not — that 
it  rather  spoiled  their  appearance.  With  the  other  exhibitors 
I  believ«  that  dressing  Hyacinths  improves  them  for  exhibition, 
just  as  it  improves  Carnations  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
five  or  six  years  since  this  case  occurred,  ana  I  had  nearly 
forgotten  this  fact  until  "D.,  Dealj*'  asked  the  question, 
Whether,  if  one  man  dressed  a  stand  of  flowers  and  another 
grew  l^em,  who  should  be  awarded  the  prize  7"  Now  I  submit 
"  D.,  I^eal"  should  be  able  to  answer  that  question,  as  they 
were  his  flowers  that  I  dressed  in  the  same  way  that  I  had 
previously  dressed  my  own,  and  which  also  gained  the  first 
prize  in  a  higher  class  on  the  same  day.  As  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  right  for  one  exhibitor  to  help  another  there  will 
always  be  difEerence  of  opinion.  I  have  seen  an  exhibitor  so 
hard  pressed  for  time  that,  if  he  had  not  had  some  extraneous 
aid,  his  plants  and  flowers  would  have  been  left  in  confusion 
on  tiie  stage ;  and  this,  not  because  the  exhibitor  tried  to  do 
too  much,  but  because  you  can  seldom  stage  your  plants  or 
flowers  when  you  are  ready  to  do  it.  For  my  own  part  I  do 
not  care  whom  my  opponents  have  to  help  them  to  stage  their 
flowers,  because  the  better  they  are  staged  so  much  more  will 
ihe  credit  of  this  redound  to  the  exhibitors  as  a  body.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  system  of  florists  aiding  one  another  serves 
to  promote  that  "  utter  abandon  of  good  fellowship  "  alluded 
to  by  "A.  G.  S."  last  week,  and  that  letters  such  as  have 
Mcently  been  written  serve  only  to  engender  discord.  I  number 
amongst  my  most  intimate  friends  all  the  principal  growers  of 
florists'  flowers  north  and  south.  They  are  at  one  with  me  as 
a  grower  and  an  exhibitor.  I  value  the  approbation  -of  those 
Bien,  and  care  not  for  critics  who  write  for  no  useful  pmrpose 
under  anonymous  signatures. — J.  Douglas. 

[The  question  of  one  grower  dressing  the  flowers  of  another 
opens  a  new  phase  in  es&ibiting  and  i&ords  a  fair  subject  for 
discussion.  Such  discussion  can  and  ought  to  be  conducted 
without  acerbity.  We  have  eliminated  some  remarks  &om  the 
communications  of  both  of  our  correspondents  that  did  not 
bear  immediately  on  the  subject  at  issue,  and  which  (we  believe 
unintentionally)  were  calculated  to  cause  pain  and  to  provoke 
unpleasant  replies. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

LAMBETH,  PUTNEY,  AND  BTOKfe  NEWIKGTON. 

Lambkth. — Our  notes  on  Chrysanthemum  meetings  commence 
with  the  Borough  of  Lambeth  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show, 
which  was  held  on  the  Uth  Inst  This  Society  has  not  a  long 
Hat  of  vice-presidents,  patrons,  Ac,  but  is  governed  by  men  who, 
while  following  their  daily  avocations  in  the  mill,  factory,  or 
workshop,  possess  that  enthusiasm  to  grow  their  flowers  in  their 
wgtae  hours  in  the  midst  of  dingy  courts  and  small  backyards, 
hemmed-in  on  every  side  by  bricks  and  mortar,  and  where  the 
atmosphere  is  as  thick  and  gloomy  as  in  any  part  of  our  great 
metropolis.  The  plants  and  flowera  are  exhibited  in  a  manner 
that  18  almost  incredible,  considering  that  the  conditions  are 
that  ''all  plants  and  blooms  shown  for  competition  must  be 
grown  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
Newington "— "  That  all  blooms  shown  at  this  Society's  exhibi- 
tions be  shown  as  grown,  and  any  exhibitor  staging  blooms  with 
the  flowers  dressed  artificially  shall  be  disqualified  from  competi- 
tion in  all  classes  he  may  be  exhibiting  in."  Such,  then,  are  the 
conditions  which  this  little  band  of  wo»ers  have  framed  to  guide 
them.  The  schedule  of  thirty-seven  classes  is  so  admirably 
arranged  that  we  commend  it  to  societies  as  a  pattern ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  working  and  management  of  this  Society  may  be  held 
out  as  a  model  worthy  of  imitation  by  societies  of  much  larger 
pretentions.  Every  section  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  here  en- 
ooura^d  by  prizes  similar  to  the  following  example  :  Twenty- 
four  incurvea  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  twelve  ditto,  six  ditto ; 
twelve  of  one  variety,  and  six  of  one  variety ;  also  specimens, 
standards,  pyramids,  dwarfs,  incurved.  Anemone,  reflexed,  Ja- 
panese, and  Anemone  Pompons,  are  all  encouraged  in  a  similar 
manner.    Uniformity  and  neatness  exist  throughout  the  Show— 


the  boxes  are  of  one  pattern  and  sixe,  the  labels  are  Beat  and 
written  in  one  handwriting,  and  the  cards  indicating  the  prae> 
winners  are  neatly  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  boxes  with  little 
clips  to  keep  the  cards  erect.  If  the  description  of  the  class  to 
which  the  prize  is  awarded  was  written  under  the  prize  ticket  it 
would  give  additional  interest  to  those  exhibitors  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  classes,  otherwise  the  arrangements  are  almoat 
faultless. 

Mr.  Summers  has  not  only  proved  himself  a  gentleman  of  ad- 
mirable organisation,  but  is  a  capital  grower  of  both  Japanese 
and  incurved  flowers ;  and  in  his  collections  there  were  many 
grand  blooms,  particularly  among  the  Japanese.  A  bloom  m 
ICadame  Godillot  was  the  finest  bloom  in  the  whole  Show,  ami 
acknowledged  by  many  practical  growers  to  be  as  fine  a  bloom  as 
has  ever  been  shown  of  that  fine  variety.  Other  good  blooms  in 
his  collection  were  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Peter  the  Great,  The 
Cossack,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Hero  of  Hagdala,  and  Blanche 
of  Castile.  Although  this  collection  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
Mr.  Summers  waived  his  claim  in  favour  of  Mr.  Crisp,  as  his  new- 
residence  is  just  outside  the  stipulated  radius.  In  Mr.  Crisp's 
collection  Dr.  Masters,  Red  Dragon,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Gnema^ 
were  very  good.  Mr.  Clark  was  second,  and  Mr.  Addiaon  thizOy 
all  showing  well.  For  six  blooms  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Beet 
shared  the  honours  between  them.  The  first  prize  for  the  hmU 
stand  of  six  blooms  of  one  variety  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Beat  for 
Elaine,  the  second  prize  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  Fair  Maid  of  Gnemsej, 
and  the  third  to  MTr.  Addison  for  James  Salter.  For  twenty-four 
incurved  varieties  Mr.  Wilsher  secured  the  first  prize  and  Mr. 
Best  the  second ;  and  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  nine 
collections  staged,  Mr.  Addison  being  placed  first,  Mr.  Wilsher 
second,  and  Mr.  Ball  third.  For  six  blooms,  distinct,  there  were 
fifteen  collections ;  Mr.  Ball  was  placed  first,  Mr.  Addison  seocmd, 
and  Mr.  Fill  third.  Mr.  Ball  was  placed  first  for  six  blooms  ef 
one  variety^Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr.  Addison  second  with  an  old  vmric^ 
named  Bella  Donna,  and  Mr.  Wilsher  thifd  with  Gloria  Mnndi. 
Messrs.  Fill  and  Crisp  exhibited  larce-flowering  Anemones,  anA 
the  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  named. 

Standards  and  pyramids  were  very  neatly  fprown  and  trained  bj 
Messrs.  Wilsher,  Fill,  and  Clark,  who  obiamed  the  lion's  afaaie 
of  the  prizes,  and  to  whom  great  praise  is  due  for  the  masterly 
manner  in  wnich  the  plants  were  grown,  especially  the  ten  plants 
trained  by  Mr.  Fill,  wno  was  awarded  three  first  prizes  for  them, 
and  also  obtained  three  other  first  prizes  for  cut  blooms  of  Ane» 
mone  Pompons. 

Bouquets  of  Chrysanthemums  were  admirably  arranged,  eape* 
cially  tne  one  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  small  bnda 
being  tastefully  introduced  between  the  flowers. 

This  was  altogether  a  most  attractive  Show,  and  we  eQn|netih» 
late  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  his  Committee  on  their  weU-won 
success. 

PuTiJBT.— During  the  spring  of  the  present  year  a  meetinip 
was  convened  under  the  presidency  of  Baron  Pollock,  when  the 
Putney,  Fulham,  and  Wandsworth  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
formea,  with  the  object  of  ^  stimulating  the  culture  of  froits  and 
flowers,  and  especially  Chrysanthemums."  An  influoatial  list  of 
patrons  was  secured,  a  practical  committee  f onned,  and  sebserip* 
tions  collected,  the  latter  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
a  show  without  depending  on  door  money  (a  wise  provisioo).  Tbm 
first  Show  was  fixed  for  and  duly  held  on  the  12th  iast.  in  the 
new  Assembly  Booms,  Putney.  The  schedule  contained  foartesa 
classes  for  Chrysanthemums,  five  for  stove  and  greenhooae  plants, 
and  seven  for  fruit.  The  room  was  quite  filled  with  the  com- 
peting collections,  which  were  generally  of  excellent  quality  so- 
far  as  regards  plants  and  flowers,  but  the  fruit  department  waa 
somewhat  weak. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Chirsanthemums  arranged  for 
effect  Mr.  Harding^  gardener  to  T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Bristol  Hoase^ 
Putney  Heath,  easily  won  the  premier  prize  with  vigorous  plants 
carrying  fine  blooms.  Mr.  Andsell,  gardener  to  G.  Betd,  Esq.^ 
Coombe  Villa,  was  a  good  second ;  and  Mr.  Kendall,  gardener  Uy 
D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Devonshire  House,  Boehampton,  third  for 

?lants  in  which  white  stakes  were  fully  too  prominent.  Mr* 
'ithers,  gardener  to  C.  F.  WiUiams,  Esq.,  Munster  House, 
Fulham,  was  first  in  the  large-flowered  single  specimen  class  with 
Mrs.  G.  Bundle— a  half  fflobe  4^  feet  across^nd  having  about 
150  blooms.  Mr.  Whittucer,  gardener  to  S.  Williams^  Esq.,  waa 
second  with  a  smaller  but  admirably  grown  plant  of  Mrs. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Whittaker  was  first  for  six  and  four  Pompona,  Bad. 
for  a  single  specimen,  with  plants  2  to  8  feet  across  aad  szodr* 
lently  grown,  also  for  four  large-flowering  plants  in  this  olaas, 
Mr.  Harding  being  seoond.  Mr.  Pithers  was  a  good  second  for 
six  Pompons. 

Cut  blooms  were  remarkably  good — ^large  and  well  fiaishsd^ 
and  had  received  little  or  no  dressing.  Mr.  Harding  was  placed 
first  for  twenty-four  incurved  with  a  smart  and  excellent  collection. 
Mr.  Holmes,  gardener  to  G.  M.  Story,  Esq.,  who  was  seoond,  was 
only  a  few  points  behind.  Mr.  Handley  was  third,  his  blooms 
beinsa  little  irregular  in  size,  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  w  hittaker.  The  class  for  twelve  blooms  gave  the  Judges  much 
trouble,  and  it  was  only  by  careful  point-judging  that  the  relative 
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positions  of  the  collections  could  be  determined.  Hr.  Harding 
and  Mr.  Bentlej,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Gkibriel,  were  equal 
firsts,  Mr.  Handle;^  second,  and  Mr.  Holmes  third.  All  the  blooms 
were  good,  those  m  the  premier  stands  being  ofgreat  excellence, 
for  sizes  the  prizes  went  respectiTely  to  Messrs.  ]£u:ding,  Handlej, 
and  Kendall,  and  the  Japanese  to  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Kendall, 
all  exhibiting  well. 

Mr.  Pithers  received  the  first  prize  for  four  stove  or  ^preenhouse 
plants  with  an  excellent  Eapatorium,  a  capital  Lfttania,  a  good 
Croton,  and  a  laree  and  well-flowered  Salvia  splendens.  Mr. 
Kendall  was  second,  his  noteworthy  plant  being  Yesnvius  Gera- 
nium, 6  feet  across,  dwarf,  and  well  flowered.  Messrs.  Kendall, 
Hilner.  Distillery  House,  Wandsworth,  and  Fithers  had  the  prizes 
for  table  plants,  all  being  good,  the  first-prize  collection  especially 
so.  The  groups  of  plants  (the  prizes  given  br  Mr.  Stevens,  St. 
John's  Nursery,  Putney)^  were  remarkably  good,  the  prizes  going 
to  Messrs.  Kendall  J^  Pithers,  Mr.  Whittaker's  collection  being 
highly  commended.  The  plants  were  extremely  clean,  fresh^  and 
"well  cultivated.  Mr.  Pithera  had  the  first  prize  in  uie  Miscel- 
laneous class  for  a  splendid  collection  of  Bolanums  and  good 
Xycopods,  and  Mr.  Kendall  the  second  for  excellent  stands  of 
Ajiemone  Chrysanthemums.  Ferns  were  exhibited  well^the  prizes 
going  to  Messrs.  Handley,  Green,  and  Kendall,  and  Mr.  whittaker 
was  first  for  small  but  well  grown  and  flowered  Geraniums, 
Messrs.  Kendall  A  Handley  won  the  prizes  given  by  Mr.  Moore, 
Bichmond  Nursery,  Putney,  for  bouquets,  which  were  very  good, 
■and  a  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants  arranged 
by  Mr.  Stevens  were  higmy  commended. 

Mr.  Martin,  gardener  to  J .  L.  Ridpath,  Esq.,  Devon  Lawn,  Wim- 
bledon Park,  secured  the  first  prize  for  black  Grapes  with  ex- 
cellent Black  Hamburghs,  Mr.  Milner  being  second  with  good  Ali- 
cantes.  Mr.  Milner  was  first  for  Muscats,  and  Mr.  Andsefl  second. 
Kitchen  Apples  were  good,  Messn.  Kendall,  Milner,  and  Ansdell 
being  awarded  the  prizes.  Mr.  Maskell  was  first  in  the  dessert 
class,  and  Messrs.  Ansdell  and  Milner  had  the  remaining  prizes. 
One'  veiT  good  collection  was  passed  owing  to  the  fruit  having 
been  pofished,  and  was  too  greasy  to  be  placed  on  any  gentleman's 
teble. 

The  Show  was  well  managed  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  Secretary,  and 
vas  highly  creditable  to  both  officers  and  exhibitors.  G.  H.  Pitt, 
Esq.,  an  excellent  supporter  of  the  Society,  presided  at  the 
luncheon,  and  the  Society's  first  Show  was  as  pleasant  as  it  was 
tnooessful. 

SrOKB  Newinoton.— This  old-established  Sotitety  well  sus- 
tained its  renown  by  the  great  excellence  of  both  plants  and 
blooms  staged  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  on  the  12th  and  13th  inst. 
We  are  only  able  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  Exhibition.  For 
the  best  collection  of  ten  Chrrsanthemums  Mr.  Monk,,  gardener 
to  H.  Head,  Esq.,  Stnmford  Hill,  secured  the  first*" prize  and  silver 
cup  with  exceedingly  well  bloomed  plants  of  White  Venus.  Lord 
Derby,  Venus,  Mrs.  Dixon.  Rifleman,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle ;  and  Pompons  Mdlle.  Martha,  St.  Michael,  and  a  very 
beautiful  plant  of  White  Cedo  Nulli  Messrs.  Levesley  A  Co., 
Isleworth,  were  placed  second  with  plants  somewhat  larger,  but 
not  00  evenly  trained  and  bloomed  as  the  first-prize  collection. 
Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.  exhibited  some  immense  plants  in  this  class, 
but  were  disqualified  on  account  of  size  of  pots. 

Pyramids  of  both  the  laree-flowering  varieties  and  Pompons 
were  contribtited  by  Mr.  Pncket,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bowerbank, 
8toke  Newington  Green ;  Mr.  Langdon,  gardener  to  Dr.  Munro, 
Brook  House.  Clapton ;  and  Mr.  Holmes,  gardener  to  J.  Hicks, 
Bsq.,  Manor  Lodge,  Clapton,  who  share  the  prizes  between  them. 
Flai-trained  Pompons  were  numerously  exhibited.  'The  first  prize 
was  worthily  awarded  to  Mr.  Monk  for  plants  exquisitely  bloomed 
and  trained ;  Messrs.  Levesley  dc  Co.  were  placed  second  for  larger 
plants,  but  wanting  in  finish :  and  Messrs.  Dixon  A  Co.  third  with 
a  remarkably  even  lot.  Mr.  Monk  also  obtained  other  first  prizes 
lor  fmailer-gnywn  specimens. 

The  competition  in  the  cut-bloom  classes  was  veiy  keen,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  blooms  were  excellent.  Mr.  Lang- 
don exhibited  the  best  twen^-fonr  in  the  Show,  having  beautifully 
gnwn  and  neat  blooms  of  Mr.  Bmnlees,  Empress  of  India,  John 
miter.  Jandin  des  Plantes,  White  Venus.  Barbara,  Mrs.  Heales, 
Mrs.  Dixofc,  Eve,  Golden  Eagle,  Rev.  J.  Dix.  Princess  of  Wales, 
Trlnoe  Alfred,  Nil  Desperandum,  Aurea  Multifiora,  Baron  Beust, 
Enamel,  Lady  Hardinge,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Antonclli,  Mrs.   G. 


fierthier  Rendatler.  The  pressure  of  visitors  round  the  stands 
prevented  us  obtaining  the  names  of  the  varieties.  Messrs.  Gar- 
raway  also  secured  first  honours  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  and 
six  blooms,  which  were  both  large  and  of  good  quality.  Many 
other  successful  exhibitors  deserve  mention  as  having  contributed 
well  to  this  very  meritorious  Show. 


Bnndle,  White  Beverley,  and  Golden   Eagle. 
Mcured  the  much-ooveted  silver  cup.     Messrs. 


This   collection 
Dixon   A   Co. 
were  awarded  the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  E.  South  third.    The 
best  stand  of   twelve   blooms  came   from   Mr.   Butcher,   gar- 
dener to  F.  D.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Holly  Lodge,  Stamford  Hill ;  Mr. 
Hohnes  being  second^  and  Mi.  Pricknell  third.    Mr.  Butcher  won 
Itost  prize  also  for  six  blooms.    F.  J.  Godwin,  Esq.,  Downs  Park 
AMd,  seonred  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  blooms  among  the 
amatenis ;  aiid  Mr.  Clark,  Roehampton,  was  first  for  twenty-four 
in  the  open  class,  Messrs.  Ganaway  A  Son,  florists,  Bristol,  ma- 
king him  very  dose  for  second  honours.    Messrs.  Garraway  were  a 
long  way  ahead  in  the  class  for  Japanese  varieties,  and  in  their 
collection  they  exhibited  two  of  the  finest  blooms  we  have  yet 
seen  of  a  variety  recently  sent  out  by  Lemoine  named  Madame 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  next  Tuesday 
there  will  be  a  fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums  from  the 
most  noted  growers,  and  a  grand  exhibition  of  vegetables  is 
expected  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter, 
Sutton,  and  Hooper.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  will  by  special 
request  again  exhibit  an  extensive  collection  of  winter  beading 
plants  similar  to  that  which  excited  so  nnich  interest  at  the 
last  meeting. 

Complaints  are  frequent  of  the  failure  of  Carrots, 

especially  when  grown  in  the  rich  light  soil  of  gardens  which 
have  been  long  under  cultivation.  Various  modes  of  prevent- 
ing the  grub  have  been  from  time  to  time  recommended,  but 
stUl  it  remains  almost  as  destructive  as  ever.  Last  week, 
however,  we  saw  an  instance  of  a  splendid  bed  of  Carrots 
produced  in  the  simplest  possible  manner  in  a  garden  where 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  produce  useable  roots  accordingto 
the  ordinary  mode  of  sowing  the  seed  in  April  or  May.  The 
crop  referred  to  is  in  the  gardens  at  Belviderc,  Wimbleoon,  and 
occupies  the  south  border  on  the  site  where  early  Peas  were 
grown.  The  Carrot  seed  was  sown  in  July,  and  a  finer  crop  of 
Early  Horn  (the  roots  being  clean,  handsome,  and  of  the  correct 
size  for  cooking)  we  have  never  seen.  Previously  to  adopting 
the  present  practice  Mr.  Lyne  was  quite  unable  to  produce 
clear  roots,  dress  the  land  as  he  might ;  but  by  sowing  in 
July  he  finds  no  crop  more  certain  than  that  of  Carrots.  The 
same  Inode  is  adopted  by  other  gardeners  in  the  district  with 
the  same  good  results.  The  plan  is  worthy  of  trial  by  all  who 
experience  difficulty  in  growing  this  important  crop.  When 
sowing  thus  late  it  is  necessary  to  grow  early  varieties,  which 
are  the  best  for  table  use. 

At  the  Onion  Show  held  at  Limefield,  near  Bury, 

Lancashire,  on  the  5th  October,  Mr.  Robert  Houseman  exhi- 
bited five  Onions  weighing  143^  ozs.  There  were  two  white 
and  three  red  Onions,  the  heaviest  being  a  red  one  weighing 
34  ozs.  It  was  5f  inches  across,  18  inches  round,  and  6  inches 
deep.  The  other  reds  weighed  respectively  28^  and  274- ozs. 
The  two  whites  were  respectively  27  ozs.  and  26f  ozs.  These 
Onions  were  all  shown  without  their  blades.  The  seed,  which 
was  of  his  own  saving,  was  sown  in  February  last,  and  the 
plants  planted  out  in  May. 

We  last  year  referred  to  some  fine  trasses  of  flowers 

of  the  brilliant  scarlet  Clerodendron  splenlens  grown  by 
Mr.  Jordan  at  Cannizaro  House,  Wimbledon.  We  have  re- 
cently seen  the  plant  that  produces  a  large  and  valuable  supply 
of  such  trusses  throughout  the  winter,  and  it  is  eminently 
deserving  of  notice,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  how  well  the  bade 
wall  of  a  stove  may  be  occupied.  The  plant  is  planted  out, 
and  is  trained  on  the  wall  of  a  lean-to  plant  stove  about 
20  feet  long  and  half  as  much  high.  Every  portion  of  the 
wall  is  covered  with  flossy  foliage,  and  hundreds  of  rioh 
trusses  of  flowers  are  just  expanding.  The  plant  continues 
producing  trusses  throughout  the  winter,  and  affords  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  cut  flowers,  which  are  justly  esteemed  for  the 
decoration  of  vases.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  saw  the  back 
wall  of  a  stove  utilised  more  profitably  and  attractively. 

A  note  from  Northumberland  informs  us  that  Agera- 

tums,  Calceolarias,  and  Yesuvias  Geraniums  are  still  very  fine 
there,  especially  Ageratums.  Dahlias  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  week  retained  their  freshness.  Snow  had  not  tben 
fallen,  nor  had  the  thermometer  gone  down  to  freezing  poialk 

Mr.  Wills  has  had  printed  a  letter  to  Her  Majesty's 

Commissioners  for  ^e  International  Exhibition,  suggesting 
that  a  building  for  a  Colonial  Museum  for  London  should  be 
erected  at  the  south  end  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  South  Kensington. 

"  M.  M.  S."  recommends  the  following  plan  of  PR4- 

SERViNa  soft  fruits  for  winter  use  which  she  has  adopted 
for  some  years,  and  if  the  directions  are  properly  carried  out 
the  fruit  when  used  has  quite  the  flavour  of  fresh  fruit.  The 
plan  is  this  : — For  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Damsons,  &c.,  to 
each  3  lbs.  of  fruit  add  1  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  and  one  teacup  of 
water  to  each  pound  of  fruit.    Put  all  in  a  preserving  pan,  and 
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let  the  ingredients  come  to  boiling  point.  Have  ready  jars  or 
bottles  in  which  sulphur  has  been  burnt  for  fifteen  minutes. 
When  the  fruit  is  cold,  pour  on  the  top  some  hot  mutton  fat ; 
then  tie  down  with  bladders,  and  keep  the  jars  in  a  dry  cup- 
board. Raspberries  and  Currants  do  not  require  so  much  water 
as  stone  fruit 

The  new  Orchid  Dendbobium  supesbiens  proves  to 

be  a  valuable  addition,  for  besides  its  handsome  spikes  of 
richly  coloured  blossoms,  lasting  as  they  do  indiyidually  nearly 
three  months  in  perfection,  it  appears  to  flower  very  freely. 
At  Mr.  William  Bull's  establishment  a  dozen  fine  spikes  will 
be  in  bloom  shortly,  some  of  them  with  as  many  as  twenty 
flowers  on  a  spike. 

West  op  Scotland  Rosabians'  Society.  —  The 

annual  meeting  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Rosarians'  Society 
was  held  recently  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Colquhoun  Square, 
Helensburgh.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members, 
including  many  of  the  most  enthusiastic  rosarians  in  the  dis- 
trict Mr.  Galloway  (of  Messrs.  Galloway  &  Graham)  was 
called  upon  to  preside.  The  annual  report  of  the  Socie^  was 
read  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  and  the  Treasurer's  report  by  Mr. 
BuTon,  both  of  which  were  of  a  highly  satisfactory  nature, 
and,  as  usual,  the  reports  were  orderS  to  be  printed  and  cir- 
culated among  the  members.  Owing  to  the  unprecedented 
success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society,  and  taking  into  account  the  liberal  and  hearty  sup* 
port  which  has  uniformly  been  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Helensburgh  and  Gareloch,  as  well  as  by  many  patrons  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland  and  England  who  interest  themselves 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose,  the  meeting  unanimously  re- 
solved tiiiat  the  next  Show  should  be  held  at  Helensburgh  in 
July,  1879.  The  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  competed  for  on  that 
occasion  will  be  published  with  the  annual  reports  probably 
about  the  end  of  December.  The  following  are  officcrbearers 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society : — President, 
John  Stuart,  Esq.,  Provost  of  Helensburgh;  Vice-Presidents, 
Alex.  Barrow,  Esq.,  Gowanlea,  and  John  Few,  Esq.,  Elmwood ; 
Secretary,  Mr.  James  Spalding,  Princes  Street ;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  Charing  Cross,  Helensburgh.  Four  Directors 
retire  annually  by  rotation,  of  these  three  were  re-elected — 
viz.,  Messrs..George  Galloway,  Irid  Holm,  Helensburgh  ;  Daniel 
M*Lean,  W^t  Shandon  ;  and  Harry  Lister,  Inshalloch,  Row ; 
the  only  new  Director  being  Mr. ,  David  Roberston,  Helens- 
burgh. The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  cordially  awarded  to 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  their  services  during  the  past 
year,  and  also  to  the  Chairman. 

"  C.  T."  writes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Petworth, 

Sussex :  "  Can  any  correspondent  of  the  Journal  say  what  is 
tiie  largest  Eucalyptus  globulus  growing  in  England  out 
of  doors  ?  There  is  one  here  in  West  Sussex  growing  on  the 
north-east  side  of  a  high  wall ;  this  winter  wiU  be  the  fourth 
it  has  been  out  in  the  open  ground  without  any  protection. 
It  was  3  feet  high  when  puinted  and  is  now  17  feet  high,  and 
at  1^  foot  from  the  ground  the  stem  is  9  inches  in  circum- 
ference.   As  yet  it  has  not  flowered." 

House-top  Gabdenino. — We  learn  from  the  City 

Press  that  "  some  Maize  (or  Indian  Com)  has  recently  been 
successfully  cultivated  by  Mr.  R.  Oastler  on  the  top  of  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  17,  Sun  Street.  We  have 
seen  a  couple  of  the  spikes  or  ears,  and  one  of  them  is  remark- 
ably well  formed  and  full.  This  is  the  second  attempt  made 
by  Mr.  Oastler  to  raise  Indian  Com  on  the  top  of  a  house,  the 
first  not  having  been  successful ;  but  the  holder  of  several 
prizes  from  the  City  of  London  Flower  Show  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  a  first  failure,  and  he  tried  again  and  succeeded. 
During  the  past  season  we  have  seen  some  fine  specimens  of 
Figs,  Strawberries  (from  the  top  of  a  warehouse  near  Cheap- 
side),  and  Grapes  all  grown  in  the  City ;  and  we  believe 
Cherries  have  adso  grown  and  ripened  *  within  the  walls.' " 

GRAPES  DECAYING. 

Novembeb  is  generally  admitted  to  be  about  the  worst 
month  in  the  year  for  keeping  Grapes.  With  heavy  autumn 
zains  outside,  and  leaves  decaying  and  falling  inside,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  a  vinery  dry,  especially 
where  the  roof  is  not  good  and  the  heating  power  or  drying 
agent  deficient. 

Few  Grapes  will  decay  if  the  air  about  them  can  be  kept 
dry,  except  when  the  fruit  is  not  well  ripened. 

As.  a  tot  prevention  of  decay  let  every  bunch  be  looked 


over  every  day,  and  any  beny  showing  the  slightest  sign  of 
mould  be  promptly  cut  out.  One  decaying  berry  will  often 
cause  half  a  dozen  others  to  decav  in  a  single  night ;  and  if 
the  weather  be  damp  this  half  dozen  will  spoil  the  entire 
bunch  in  a  couple  of  days.  Another  good  plan  is  never  to 
allow  any  decayed  leaves  to  touch  the  berries  or  to  lie  long  in 
the  house.  We  are  so  particular  about  this  that  we  pull  off 
nearly  all  the  leaves  at  the  present  time  just  before  they  falL 

When  plants  have  to  be  watered  in  vineries  it  should  be 
done  in  toe  morning,  and,  if  possible,  on  fine  days,  when  the 
ventilators  at  back  and  front  can  be  left  wide  open  for  some 
hours  afterwards.  Ventilating  to  any  extent  should  only  be 
done  on  fine  days,  but  unless  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry  the 
top  ventilators  should  never  be  quite  closed.  When  this  i« 
done,  even  during  the  night  a  dampness  rises  in  the  house  and 
settles  on  the  Grapes,  causing  tnem  to  decay  rapidly.  A 
little  dry  fresh  air  keeps  the  atmosphere  clear  and  in  motion. 

When  fires  are  em|uoyed  to  dry  the  house  the  temperature 
should  only  be  raised  to  any  extent  on  fine  days,  when  the  ven- 
tilators can  be  fully  opened.  A  fire  twice  a  week  should  keep  a 
well-glazed  house  dry.  To  keep  the  pipes  hot  continually  aboat 
this  time  is  only  a  waste  of  firing.  Those  who  have  not  thinned 
their  bunches  sufficiently  will  observe  that  where  the  berries 
are  closest  damping  is  worst  This  should  be  a  lesson  to  be 
remembered  next  year  at  thinning  time. — M.  M. 

SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  5tb 
inst  at  6,  St  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  lazse 
attendance,  over  a  hundred  members  being  present  It  being  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  many 
foresters  attended.    The  President  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  S.  France  read  a  paper  on  **  Ornamental  Planting."  He 
said  that  the  planting  of  trees  was  a  science,  and  had  been  so  from 
an  early  date,  it  ha  vine  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers. For  embellisning  rural  sceneij  with  the  best  objects  of 
Nature  they  were  indebted  to  Kent  m  the  beginning  of  last 
century  for  having  been  among  the  first  to  lay  down  principlea 
for  guidance  of  the  planter  for  landscape  effect  He  also  toacned 
upon  the  part  which  Bacon  performed  in  realising  the  true  beauties 
of  the  garden,  spoke  of  the  proper  distribution  of  trees,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  pMrUcular  schools  of  landscape  planting  and  their 
various  peculiarities.  The  principle  underlying  the  styles  of  the 
different  nations  was  found  in  the  outward  features  of  each 
country.  The  primary  rule  to  follow  by  all  planters  for  effect 
was  to  imitate  Nature.  To  have  unbroken  plantations  and  at 
other  points  vistas,  so  as  to  make  the  ground  appear  as  large  as 
possible,  was  an  important  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
who  plant  to  improve  the  beauties  of  the  landscape. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie  read  a  paper  on  **  Early-flowering 
Pelargoniums."  He  described  the  m<>de  of  propagation  from 
cuttings  and  from  roots  which  he  adopts  in  the  Warriston  Nnzseiy, 
and  explained  the  treatment  followed  by  him  in  every  parttcolar, 
from  the  cutting  pot  to  the  flowering  specimen  plant  The  result 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie  8  culture  of  this  valuable  plant  was  that  ha  had 
a  house  of  them  in  excellent  health  bearine  a  profusion  of  bloom 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  months,  a  result  whi^  he  could  not  produce 
with  any  other  plant  The  principal  sorts  of  his  collection  were 
the  following : — ^Madame  Toulegeon,  Digby  Grand,  Madame  Le- 
moine,  Triomphe  de  St  Maud,  Bridal  Bouquet,  Annie,  fire  King, 
Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Magnet  or  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  Grandis, 
Floribunda,  and  Red  Gauntlet 

Mr.  James  Gordon  also  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Osmunda  regalia  ** 
in  its  native  habitat  at  Camstradoan,  where  many  acres  of  this 
much-prized  Fern  were  to  be  found.  He  stated  tiie  different  oozt- 
ditions  under  which  it  luxuriated  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond, 
the  fronds  attaining  the  length  of  6  feet 

Messrs.  Dickson  A  Co.  exhibited  flowers  of  the  Schizostylos 
coccinea  fully  expanded,  growing  in  the  open  air,  and  blooms  of 
Veronica  speciosa  and  Violas  Golden  Gem  and  LUacina.  Messn. 
Todd  &  Co.  showed  flowers  of  the  crimson  East  Lothian  Stock.  Mr» 
Henry  Eintoul  sent  blooms  of  Vallota  purpurea  in  great  beau^ 
at  this  season,  and  Mr.  Chisholm  sent  some  Gooseberty  roots 
infested  with  a  parasite.  Mr.  G^eorge  Donaldson  sent  a  new  seed- 
ling late  kidney  Potato,  which  was  highly  commended  by  the 
New  Vegetables  Committee. 

TOMATOES. 

I  QUITE  concur  with  Mr.  Harding  respecting  the  advantage 
of  growing  Tomatoes  against  walls.  For  the  past  five  years  I 
have  grown  Tomatoes  under  glass  and  in  the  open  for  market. 
Last  year  I  planted  about  two  hundred  plants  against  a  south 
wall,  and  I  had  not  a  dozen  diseased  miits  to  the  hundred. 
The  variety  was  an  old  one,  name  unknown.  Up  to  the  last 
1  two  years  I  have  been  vexy  successful,  but  this  year  and  last 
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the  crops  have  been  nearly  a  foilure.  Last  year  I  lost  all 
except  those  I  planted  against  a  wall.  This  year  on  June  Ist  I 
planted  two  hundred  plants,  half  of  them  in  the  open  and  the 
others  in  frames.  For  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  the  plants  in 
the  open  and  tied  to  stakes  grew  remarkably  stronfi:,  having 
every  attention  they  required.  On  August  12th  I  noticed  just 
as  they  began  to  colour  the  disease  also  appeared  on  some  of 
the  finest  &uit.  All  the  plants  were  strong  and  healthy.  Out  of 
fifteen  bushels  gathered  there  was  not  more  than  one  bushel 
saleable.  Those  planted  in  the  frames  fared  but  little  better, 
although  every  care  was  taken  to  keep  them  as  dry  as  possible. 
Several  other  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  a  similar 
position  ;  one  in  particular  planted  about  four  thousand  plants 
in  the  open  field,  and  the  lot  was  quite  a  failure.  Can  anyone 
of  your  readers  inform  me  if  plants  plunged  in  pots  will  pre- 
vent disease,  the  growths  being  trained  on  a  trellis  either  m  a 
bouse  or  frames  ? — ^Amateub. 


ment  are  Mr.  Trottier,  Mr.  Cordier,  Mr.  ArMs  Dufour,  La 
Soci6t6  AlgMenne,  Mr.  Playfair,  and  the  Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Trottier  has  some  98  acres  of  flourishing  plantations,  a 
great  part  of  which  are  close  to  Algiers,  and  worthy  a  visit. 

Mr.  Cordier  planted  his  first  two  trees  of  E.  globulus  in 
1863.  Since  1864  his  faith  in  the  future  of  this  tree  is  so 
great  that  he  has  annually  planted  some  two  thousand,  either 
in  blocks  or  in  lines,  so  that  at  the  present  time  he  is  owner  of 
some  twenty-five  thousand  thriving  trees.  Li  April,  1876, 
Mr.  Cordier  made  out  a  list  showing  that  he  had  growing  on 
his  plantations  119  different  species,  and  I  believe  he  is 
engaged  noting  carefully  and  experimentally  the  different 
soil  each  requires,  which  are  suitable  for  growth  in  the  plain 
or  on  the  mountain  slope,  which  species  will  bear  drought,  and 
which  requires  humidity. 

Supposing  the  Engli^  Government  required  to  plant  Euca- 
lyptus in  Cyprus,  there  is  no  man  here  except  our  indefatig- 
able and  learned  Consul,  Lieat.-Col.  Playfair,  so  well  fitted  to 
advise  upon  the  proper  species  to  plant,  &c.,  as  Mr.  Cordier. 

The  plantations  of  Mr.  ArMs  Ciifour  are  situated  about  the 
centre  of  the  plain  of  the  Mitidja,  in  what  was  formerly  a 
marshy  district  and  it  was  more  particularly  with  the  object 
of  modifying  the  force  of  the  sonth-west  winds  as  they  passed 
ov^  his  lands  that  this  gentleman  has  bestowed  such  a  large 
araonnt  of  care  and  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  Eucalyptus. 

A  few  days  ago  I  drove  from  the  seashore  across  the  Sahel, 
or  low  mountain  range  separating  the  plain  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  As  the  summit  is  reached,  the  road  making  a 
sudden  bend  discloses  to  view  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the 
Mitidja  plain.  From  the  vast  expanse  of  bumt-up  earth  and 
waste  land  aa  it  appears  after  an  Algerian  summer  the  eye 
instinctively  sought  relief  by  restangupon  a  great  mass  of  dark 
green  vegetation,  the  oasis  of  thiR  apparent  desert 

This  mass  of  foliage  marked  the  Eucalyptus  plantations  of 
Mr.  Arl^  Dufour,  arranged  aa  vast  curtains  formed  of  twenty 
thousand  trees  to  form  the  wind  breaks  I  have  already  spoken 
of.  Away  in  the  distance  could  be  distinguished  the  site  of 
the  Arab  village  Benit  Amoo,  marked  by  its  proximity  to 
Orange  groves  and  an  Eucalyptus  plantation,  the  property  of 
the  son  of  our  Consul  Lieut-Col.  Playfair,  who  is  about  to 
devote  his  energies  and  agricultural  education  more  particu- 
larly to  the  farming  of  the  Eucalyptus,  which  is  expected  to 
yield  handsome  returns  on  the  investment 

Further  away  still  is  the  town  of  Bonjurik,  marked  by  its 
gVQves  of  magnificent  Plane  trees  and  the  Eucalyptus  planta- 
tioai  of  Mr.  Gros  and  others.  La  Soci^t^  Alg^rienne  have 
tbxM  plantations,  one  of  ten  thousand  trees  on  the  borders  of 
a  lake,  two  others  of  respectively  ten  thousand  and  twenty 
tbonwmd  trees.  Of  these  a  third  average  seven  years  of  age, 
and  ttie  now  being  cut  down,  and  &id  a  ready  sale  as  tele- 
graph posts,  supports  for  mines,  &c. ;  globulus  and  resinifera 
are  the  two  species  cultivated  by  them.  Acting  for  a  second 
party  the  same  Company  have  elsewhere  plantations  of  one 
hundred  thousand  trees  each.  The  Rulway  Company  count 
on  the  borders  of  its  line  some  four  millions  of  trees,  the 
majority  now  being  Eucalypti.  A  few  parts  of  the  line 
remind  one  of  the  grateful  shade  affordci  those  who  travel  in 
America  by  the  forest  trees  through  which  the  iron  horse 
ploughs  his  way. 

Considering  that  it  is  only  some  fifteen  years  since  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Eucalyptus  tree  commenced  in  earnest,  it  may  be 
considered  an  evidence  of  successful  introduction  when  I  in- 
form your  readers  that  the  total  number  of  trees  at  present  in 
growth  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  1,500.000. — ^Abthub 
Todd,  Algeria. 

ANNUALS    AS    CUT    FLOWERS. 

BSCHSCHOLTZIA  CKOCBA  FLORE-PLENO. 

I  GROW  a  good  quantity  of  the  branching  Larkspur  mainly 
for  supplying  cut  flowers  during  the  autumn  months,  not  that 
it  is  unavailable  for  this  purpose  earlier  in  the  year,  as,  in  fact, 
it  comes  into  bloom  in  July ;  but  it  is  at  this  season  that 


THE  EUCALYPTUS  IN  ALGERIA. 

I  HAVE  seen  an  interesting  notice  of  the  gtowth  of  the 
Eucalyptus  globulus  at  Muckross  Abbey  in  the  Journal  of 
Hortieulture.  It  is  but  right  that  some  effort  alhoald  be  made 
to  popularise  this  tree  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  at  a  time  when 
we  have  become  possessed  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  renowned 
in  antiquity  for  its  fertility,  and  that  fertility  has  been 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  ruthless  destruction  of  its 
forests,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  bring  before  your  readers  some 
information  gathered  specially  for  their  benefit  within  the 
last  few  days,  so  that  they  may  know  somewhat  of  tibe  |il«nt 
which  is  being  so  extensively  cultivated  in  Algeria  at  public 
and  private  expense.  The  reason  that  guides  its  cutivation 
here  is  that  which  will  gflide  the  English  to  plant  it  in  Cyprus. 

Algeria  at  the  tim^  of  thaRopiail  occupation  abounded  in 
forests  (springs  ^f  water  were  not  so  rare  then  as  now),  but 
the  Arab  came,  and  with  his  race  gradually  fell  the  tiniber, 
never  to  rise  again,  for  the  Arabs  thought  not  of  the  morrow, 
and  planted  nought.  The  French  in  1830  found  Algeria  a 
wasted  treeless  desert  country,  but  guided  by  the  fact  that  to 
plant  trees  is  to  make  a  countiy  heathy  and  fit  for  colonisa- 
tion they  planted  the  Mulberry,  the  Plane,  a^d  the  Cypress. 
A  tree  of  quicker  growth,  however,  than  the^e  was  needed, 
and  was  found  in  £e  Eucalyptus. 

To  the  discovery  of  the  Eucalyptus  t^e  French  lay  claim  in 
the  persox^  of  an  office  of  the  F^nch  naval  service,  himself  a 
distinguished  naturaliat,  who  was  attached  to  an  expedition 
which  apM9lK>red  off  Tasmania  in  1792,  by  naiue  Labillardi^re. 
The  Fs^ch  do  not  seem  to  have  in  any  way  utilised  the  dis- 
covery i^f^lre  tree,  which  has  been  brought  to  the  front  more 
by  the  growth  of  our  own  Australian  colonies  than  aught  else. 

In  1854,  through  the  exertions  (^  a  Mr.  Ramel  (a  French- 
man), seed  was  sent  over,  and  the  tree  propagated  in  France, 
find  it  would  appear  that  through  his  constant  writings  respect- 
ing its  hygienic  and  medicinal  properties  it  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  ifkely  to  play  an  importanl  part  in  creating  fofests  in 
Algeria. 

In  1863  Mr.  Andr^,  gardener  in  dtiief  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
wrote  pointjag  out  how,  notwitbiftan^iilg  ita  jnpid  growth, 
Eucalyptustglobulus  ia  denser  than  any  other  w6oa,  its  specific 
^gravity  excMiof  even  Teak ;  and  recently  w#  find  India,  the 
counti^  of  th^  ^^Sak,  dravring  iismense  supplies  of  Eucalyptus 
timber  from  Tasmania,  principally  for  nriUvay  aleepers. 
Public  attention  having  been  thns  drawn  to  tiie  tree,  a  Mr. 
Trottier  in  1862  first  caused  some  plantationf  to  be  made  of 
it  on  his  property  near  Alters,  and  very  soon  lihe  valuable 
properties  it  possesses  showS  themselves. 

Rapid  growth  in  a  country  denuded  of  trees  has  hastened  its 
^reneral  introduction.  An  Eucalyptus  (Blue  Gum)  grows  some 
19  Inches  per  month  in  its  first  year,  provided  the  soil  be  rich 
and  suitable.  At  ten  years  of  age  the  trees  will  be  55  to  60 
feet  high,  and  at  the  ripe  age  of  one  hundred  years. may  even 

reach  500  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  some  actually  measured  in  u  comes  mio  oioom  m  juiy ;  out  ii  is  at  ims  season  mat  a 
Australia,  while  the  diameter  close  to  the  soil  was  found  to  be-  call  for  an  increased  quantity  of  cut  flowers  is  made  on  us, 
30  feet  Add  to  this  wonderful  growth  the  persistency  of  its  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  this  Larkspur  are  in  many  respects 
leatea,  and  in  this  country-^where  the  hot  wmd  of  the  desert  fitted  for  this  purpose.  The  whole  of  the  varietiee  aie  equally 
blows  with  terrific  force,  ofteu  at  lOT**,  as  I  hire  f dt  and  tested  free-blooming  and  hardy,  but  the  white'  and  crimson  shades 
coyaelf — it  can  be  readily  seen  how  the  thoughtful  farmer  by  of  tiie  flower*  are  tJie  most  useful.  In  a  cut  state  they  last  a 
plantiag  to  the  south  and  west  of  his  crops  creates  a  wind  long  time.  I  sow  in  the  beginning  of  April  and  give  the 
oreak  of  immense  value,  Wbila  at- the  mhie  time  he  is  growing  plants  plenty  of  mom  for  development.' 
the  mateials  for  futora  use  in  ereetiiig  his  faxm  baild&igs,  for  EschscholtEia  orocea  is  another  excellent  annual  for  producing 
sale  as  telegraph  poles  or  railway  sleepers,  &c,  material  for  cnttfaig  from.    Cut  at  the  proper  stage  of  develop- 

The  principal  planters  of  the  Euoalypttts  outside  the  govern-    ment  the  buds  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  deep-coloured  Tea 
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Bom.  In  the  bud  state  tbcj  last  a  long  time  cut  It  ie  a  con-  I  normal  spedea.  Eitber  the  seed  had  not  been  cu«fiill7' 
tinnona  and  free  bloomer,  and  in  oui  case  eowB  itself.  Ifow  selected  or  the  '■  Handarin  "  is  not  yet  fixed  in  a  Tsrietr,  for 
and  again  plants  stand  over  the  winter.  The  nen-  variety  in  our  case  qaite  GO  per  oent.  of  tbe  prodnce  of  the  seed 
Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  distributed  is  a  good  companion  to  tbe  |  packet  prored  the  old  ccocea.    Whether  EschBCholtxia  Uandarin 


will  prove  as  nsetid  to  gardenerE  as  its  parent  is  tomewhat 
|>ioblematical. — R.  P.  BBOTHSBsrotr. 

[For  affording  cut  flowers  especiallj,  and  for  gaidea  deco- 
ration geuenkllj,  the  new  doable  EscdiBCholtiia  crocea  flore- 
pleno  raised  bf  Hestrs.  Janes  Carter  li  Co.  merits  notice.  It 
iSTRiy  distinct,  the  flowers  beingot  goodinbsbuKeandieddish 
orange  in  colour.  The  accompaojiiig  engniTlng  ie  a  trnthfol 
leprceentation  of  the  floweis  as  exhibited  before  the  Floral 


(ENOTHEBAS 
Tbb  Evening  PiimmaeB  are  a  showy  if  not  very  teflned  class 
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t  perfectioii  oiJt  after  iniuet.  Why  they  are  ao  con-  I  which  are  ho  sensitive  to  barometric  changei  Uiat  tbey  will 
•titnled  ■■  to  prefer  Uooming  during  the  night  is  a  cnriona  close  their  petab  hours  before  Mia,  but  the  <Eaothems  stand 
specnlatioD.  We  have  aumy  exatuplee  of  flowers  which  open  almoet  unique  among  hardy  plants  by  their  opening  fnlly  only 
only  in  nrnthine,  and  also  of  othen,  as  Anagatlis,  Oxalis,  Ik.,  \  during  Uie  night.    One  explanation  appears  to  be,  that  tron 


Fig.  H.— (EKOTHEBA 


ttie  wnutraction  of  the  pistil  (key  do  not  leqalre  iaseot  aid  to  I  it  the  itigm*  is  simple  and  not  fonr-armed  as  In  the  moet  of  the- 
latiliiation,  thefonraims  of  tfaeenidfOTm  stjgmaeach  toDcb-    other  species,  and  Qie  style  is  ranch  lon^than  the  stamens  ;- 
"ui  or  Miore  of  the  anthers.    As  axception  in  the  esse  of  I  hence  msect  sgency  is  required  for  fertilisatloD.    Accoidingly 


the  anniuJ  ipeGlea  <£.  bastoitft  Kenu  to  eonfinn  tliis  view. 


'e  find  Uie  flowen  of  this  species  remain  open  dnriDg^the  cuy. 
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the  petals  have  more  substance  to  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  suo,  and  bees  c^  regularly  there,  while  thej  pass  unheeded 
the  half -closed  flowers  of  the  night-blooming  sorts. 

(Enothera  macrocarpa  is  one  of  the  best  decumbent  species. 
The  flowers  are  a  light  yellow,  very  large,  often  4  to  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  produced  in  greater  or  less  profusion  from 
June  to  the  end  of  September.  It  prefers  a  light  rich  loam, 
and  if  a  little  peaty  so  much  the  better.  On  heavy  clay  soils 
t'le  plants  are  not  long-lived,  becoming  annually  weaker  and 
often  going  off  during  the  winter  altogether.  In  such  places 
it  is  best  treated  as  an  annual  or  biennial,  sowing  a  pinch  of 
seed  on  a  slight  hotbed  in  March  and  planting  out  in  May. 
Many  of  the  plants  so  raised  will  bloom  moderately  the  same 
season  and  well  the  next.  In  light  soil,  where  there  is  no  need 
for  this,  we  find  that  layering  is  the  handiest  mode  of  propa- 
gation. This  should  be  done  about  midsummer,  and  the  plants 
when  rooted  taken  off  early  in  autuum  and  wintered  in  a 
nursery  bed.  It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  rockwork,  and  when 
planted  there  should  be  allowed  ample  room  so  that  it  may 
not  overgrow  its  less  robust  neighbours.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  (E.  missouriensis. — R,  D. 
Taylor.  

GROWING  GRAPES  IN  COOL  HOUSES. 

When  I  referred  to  this  mfttter  in  your  pages  some  weeks 
ago  several  of  your  correspondents,  including  Mr.  D.  Thomson, 
Drumlanrig,  advanced  some  remarks  on  the  subject  mostly 
against  what  I  said ;  yet  I  cannot  help  again  saying  that  good 
Grapes  may  be  very  generally  cultivated  in  ui^eated  houses. 
I  could  send  creditable  Grapes  if  needed  for  the  Editors' 
inspection  cut  from  Vines  that  have  never  had  the  slightest 
fire  heat  applied  to  them  since  t^  were  propagated.  From 
my  success  here  I  should  have  uq  hesitation  in  planting  an 
unheated  house  with  Vines  in  the  coldest  district  in  the  country, 
and  I  am  anxious  that  any  with  a  house  of  the  kind  will  give 
the  plan  which  I  advocate  a  trial.  The  Black  Hamburgh  is  the 
best  of  all  black  Grapes  for  the  purpose,  and  now  is  a  good 
time  for  the  preparation  of  a  border  and  to  have  all  in  readi- 
ness for  planting  in  spring. 

Where  plenty  of  good  loam  can  be  had  add  little  manure  ; 
but  where  the  soil  is  bad  add  plenty  of  the  best  manure  ob- 
tainable. Start  the  Vines  into  growth  from  the  very  first  in 
the  house  in  which  they  are  to  grow,  and  as  early  in  the  season 
a?  cireumstanoes  permit.  Most  Vines  will  start  natoxally  into 
growth  by  the  end  of  March,  and  the  following  six  months 
give  ample  time  to  tiioroughly  mature  the  crop,  provided  the 
Vines  are  treated  like  Vines  under  fire  heat— that  is,  in  closing 
the  house  with  sun  heat,  keeping  it  ahnt  altogether  in  dull 
days,  and  taking  every  advantaged  sunshine  and  mild  weather 
to  promote  development.  Those  wlio  pay  attention  to  these 
simple  detaUs  may  have  Grapes  as  fine  as  if  they  employed 
fire  heat)  and  of  course  wift  a  veiy  great  difference  in  the  <}OBt 
of  production.— A  KrrcHWr  Gabdeneb. 

ROaSS  AND  R08BS. 

To  a  certain  extent  1  v^ree  with  Mr.  Beachey  in  his  pleasant 
and  suggestive  paper  of  October  8Ut  that  our  election  lists  are 
not  altogether  gufies  for  t^  general  public,  but  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  adi^M^ui^^  one  exhibitor  there  are  ten  thousand 
who  grow  Roses.  Our  National  Rose  Society  would  be  glad 
to  be  able  to  rely  on  ten  hundred.  I  incline  to  think  that  as 
f50on  as  people  begin  to  grow  Roses  well  these  get  to  be  like 
Fome  of  our  great  armies,  spoiling  for  a  fight  The  owner 
begins  to  think  he  will  make  others  own  their  excellence.  A 
more  general  election  we  certainly  need.  As  Mr.  Beachey 
remarks,  it  is  marvellous  that  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  is 
not  named  in  the  present  one.  I  blush  to  find  she  is  not  in 
my  own  forty-eight,  but  her  kinswoman  Marguerite  de  St 
Amand  achieved  twenty-three. 

I  rejoice  to  see  what  Mr.  Peach  says  so  truly  of  old  "Glory," 
though  I  must  confess  I  should  couple  with  them  for  general 
exoefience  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  A  really  climbing  red  Rose  still 
remains  a  desideratum.  I  only  know  of  one  with  any  sub- 
stance, of  course  a  Tea.  which  is  Gloire  de  Bordeaux ;  next  to 
it,  perhaps,  but  at  a  long  interval,  comes  Glory  of  Waltluun^ 
hxkt  vou  can  hardly  call  it  rampant,  which  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
can  easily  be  made.  I  do  not  understand  its  bein^  left  out 
altogether.  No  doubt  it  can  hardly  hope  for  a  place  m  a  forty- 
eight,  but  I  have  certainly  seen  it  looking  well  in  a  seventy- 
t w.  And  in  a  box  of  twelve  Teas  ?  Why,  the  help  ia  enormous 
if  only  it  can  be  persuaded  not  to  develope  too  matronly. 


What  is  more  maidenly  than  its  beautiful  blushing  bud  ?  I 
heard  two  rosarians  the  other  day  taUdnfir  of  a  close  oontsit 
between  two  almost  equally  excellent  boxes  of  twelve  Teai. 
What  was  it  decided  it?  Why,  they  said,  colour.  The  box 
won,  and  deservedly,  which  possessed  a  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  It 
is  also  a  good  garden  Rose  from  its  fulness  of  bloom,  in  this 
respect  an  excellent  contrast  to  some  which  Mr.  Beachey  men- 
tions. Really  some  of  our  fat  Roses  seem  to  act  as  if  they  have 
done  wonders  in  vouchsafing  two  or  three  blooms  in  a  season. 
They  are  so  slow  in  opening,  and  when  at  last  they  do  it  to 
alone  in  their  gloxy,  that  I  am  always  reminded  of  the  ^One, 
but  a  lion  1" — ^the  dignified  reply  of  a  lioness  when  a  rabbit 
dared  to  chaff  her  on  her  very  limited  profireny.  But  I  would 
plead  for  Mons.  Boncenne  in  Mr.  Beachey "s  list  as  a  bad 
opener,  that  in  my  experience  on  a  light  soil  it  is  always  sure 
and  fine.  Due  de  Wellington,  also,  though  not  robust,  I  should 
not  speak  of  as  a  bad  grower.  Madame  Berard  I  consider  the 
best  of  all  the  seedlings  of  Gloire  de  Dijon.  It  is  almost  time 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  as  Mr.  Peach  says,  had  a  class  to  themselvei, 
and  they  might  well  do  so  under  the  patronage  of  that  excel- 
lent patriarch  old  "  Glory."— A.  C. 

CHAPTERS  ON  INSECTS  FOR   GARDENER& 

No.  ft. 
A  REVEBSND  naturalist,  referring  to  the  difRculty  there  is  in 
distmguishing  from  each  other  many  of  the  species  amouf^st 
the  smaller  moths,  remarks  that  the  practised  entomolofn'st  is 
in  the  same  position  as  is  the  lifepherd  who,  running  his  ejt 
over  scores  of   individuals  in'  his  flock,   notices  sometfainic 
peculiar  about  each,  although  to  a  stranger  the  sheep  may  loot 
exactly  alike.    That  may  bk  and  it  is  wonderful  how  the  eye 
may  be  trained  to  notice  minute  differences  ;  the  cases,  how- 
ever, are  not  exactly  parallel,  for  in  the  instance  of  the  sheep 
they  get  to  know  their  shepherd,  but  the  moths  don't  recojmi* 
the  entomol<H?i8t  I,   llien  again,  there  is  something  "  awfallj*" 
puxzling  in  finding  that  certain  species  (in  the  group  of  ti» 
Tortrices  or  ** Button"  moths  especially)  are  so  apt  to  Tsiy 
that  there  aay  be  as  many  as  twenty  or  even  thirty  farms 
belonging  to  the  same  species,  the  variations  beiug  in  the 
marking  or  colouring  of  the  perfect  jlsect     Extensive  breed- 
ing  of  the  species  in  question,  carriMfin  in  different  localities, 
is  doing  a  good  deal  towards  the  <tte*ing-up  of  sundry  points 
that  perplex  the  entomologist.    Were  our  horticulturists  ss  t 
body  to  take  careful  note  of  the  ^mes  of  appearance  and  the 
habits  of  the  numerous  species  that  in  this  and  other  ordm 
are  frequently  brought  under  their  observation,  they  would  not 
only  facilitate  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  checkbg  d 
noxious  insects,  but  help  on  tlie  progress  of  natural  science. 
The  group  of  the  Ppalidina,  which  in  the  liCpidopterous  oider 
follows  the  fat-bodied  specie^  known  as  Noctuina  that  were  last 
noticed  in  this  series,  includes  species  that  are  all  of  small  si«, 
yet  of  T&rr  different  appearance.    In  this  respect  they  apee, 
that  .the  fore  wings  are  longer  than  the  hind  wings  and  tri- 
angollu- ;  the  larvae  are  usually  sixteen-footed,  slightly  haiiy, 
Render,  and  very  agile.    Several  of  the  species  feed  on  plants 
:  under  cultivation,  but  one  or  two  only  can  be  said  to  be  in- 
jurious.   Some  species  are,  indeed,  very  common,  such  as  the 
SmaU  Magpie  (Botys  urticalis') ;  these,  however,  chiefly  feed 
on  varions  wild  phuits,  and  the  moths  enter  gardens  eitiier 
for  shelter  or  from  their  partiality  to  sweets.    The  Deltoids  or 
Smuts  (Hypenae)  are  placed  first,  the  family  not  containing 
many  species ;  but  in  some  seasons  the  insects  swarm  in  grsasj 
places.    Their  appellations  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  moths  are  reposing  the  wings  are  folded  into  the  fonn  of 
the  delta  or  triangle ;  the  head  is  sAso  furnished  with  remaii- 
ably  long  palpi.    In  the  family  of  the  Pyrales  we  find  some 
handsome  species,  and  some  that  hare  a  remarkable  histoiy. 
Here  are  dassed  two  species  whose  dostructive  habits  are  nn- 
deniable,  though  not  affecting  gardeneili,  at  least  not  in  their 
particular  calling.     The  three  species  called  "  Meal  Moths," 
tl\e  most  abundant  of  which  is  PymLiB  farinalis,  have  gloeey 
and  el^antiy  marked  wings,  but  this  will  h«  admitted  by  few 
as  any  extenuation  of  the  injury  the  larvn^use  to  meal  or 
fkrar.     Mr.  Wood  asks  pertinentiy,  "  What  could  they  have 
ted  upon  before  men  took  to  grinding  com  f "    Then  Aglosss 
pinguinalifl,  known  also  by  the  odd  name  of  '*  Tabby"  and  a 
pretty  species,  is  on  the  watch  during  its  season  to  deposit  its 
eggs  on  grea^  clothing,  having  a  partiality  for  horse  rtf^  ihflt 
renders  it  an  object  of  dislike  to  grooms.    The  caterpillar  is 
almost  as  wiry  as  the  wireworm.  making  for  itself  with  essi? 
comfortable  grooves,  in  which  it  revels  on  the  material  _  ^' 
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Few  of  the  larrsB  of  the  Pyrales  totally  hide  themselyes  from 
Tiew,  though  some  feed  in  leaves  slightly  drawn  together. 
Often  they  have  a  transparent  or  glassy  appearance,  as  has 
that  excessively  common  larva  of  B.  sambncalis,  which  strips 
the  Nettles  in  company  with  B.  urticalis.  The  moths  generally 
sit  by  day  on  palings  or  tnmks  of  trees,  escaping  detection  by 
their  attitnde  or  colour ;  some,  however,  fly  auiing  the  day  in 
an  undulating  manner.  A  notable  insect — referred  to  by  sundry 
authors,  some  of  whom  put  it  in  this  group,  while  others 
think  that  it  belongs  to  tne  Tortrocina — is  that  enemy  of  the 
Vine  designated  the  Vine  Pyralis,  or  more  correctly  (Enectra 
pillereana.  Fortunately  for  us  it  is  a  species  of  extreme  rarity 
in  most  parts  of  Britain,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Stainton,  its 
sole  food  as  yet  observed  is  tlie  seeds  of  Iris  fcetidissima  ;  but 
in  France  it  has  a  history  attaching  to  that  of  the  Vine  which 
reaches  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  in  1562  '<  prayers, 
processions,  and  exorcisms  "  were  tried  to  dieck  the  ravages  of 
the  creature.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  old  chroniclers  it  first 
showed  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris ;  even  as  recently  as  the 
years  1836-38  the  pest  was  terribly  abundant  in  many  depart- 
ments ;  now  probably  for  some  time  the  Phylloxera  is  destined 
to  supplant  it)  such  revolutions  amongst  insects  being  not  un- 
usual. On  the  whole  I  suppose  the  Phylloxera  from  its  sly 
habits  might  be  adjudeed  to  be  the  worse  foe,  but  modem 
science  suggests  metiiodis  of  dealing  with  these  enemies  con- 
cerning which  our  ancestors  were  quite  in  the  dark.  The 
French  have,  however,  long  been  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
Vine  Pyralis  is  best  nipped  in  the  bud— that  is,  destroyed  in 
the  egg  state,  the  leaves  laden  with  these  being  hunted  up  and 
burned  or  buried  deeply.  According  to  Figuier  the  loss  through 
this  insect  (mainly)  in  the  two  departments  of  the  Sa6ne-et- 
Loire  and  the  Bhone  during  1837  alone  amounted  to  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  francs. 

The  habits  of  this  foe  of  the  Vine  are  somewhat  peculiar. 
Some  time  in  July  the  moths— the  wings  of  which  expand 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  which  have  palpi  thrice 
the  length  of  the  head — are  noticed  flying  over  the  Vines, 
laying  eggs  in  little  clusters  that  are  fortunately  rather  con- 
spicuous. Hatching  in  August  the  young  caterpillars  are  little 
inclined  to  revel  in  the  foliage  that  is  then  abundant,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  they  hybemate  in  cracks  and  crannies 
in  or  near  the  Vines  ;  re-appearing  in  spring  they  attack  the 
young  leaves  and  the  just-expanding  flowers  at  a  most  critical 
time,  binding  these  in  masses,  within  which  they  are  themselves 
concealed.  "  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies  " 
says  the  proverb,  and  very  probably  the  comparative  immunity 
that  the  vineyards  now  enjoy  is  due  to  a  proceeding  advised  by 
M.  Andorim  about  thirty  years  ago.  On  his  recommendation 
the  proprietors  carried  out  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  Vine 
props  and  the  shoots  in  which  the  caterpillars  had  harboured. 

The  "  China-Marks  "  are  a  singular  family  amongst  the 
•Pyrales,  taking  their  name  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  be- 
tween the  markings  upon  their  wings  and  those  upon  choice 
porcelain.  Each  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  four  British  species 
leads  an  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  life  ;  the  typical  species,  Hy- 
drocampa  stagnalis,  subsists  upon  the  common  Duckweed,  con- 
structiiig  therefrom  a  kind  of  case,  or  from  the  leaves  of  "a 
Potamogeton.  These  caterpillars  can  live  entirely  imder  water, 
or  partly  within  it,  when  plunging  beneath  its  surfece  they 
carry  down  with  them  a  bubble  of  air.  Most  of  the  Hydro- 
campae  have  gills  like  filaments  by  which  they  breathe.  One 
species  actually  passes  its  chrysalis  stage  amongst  submerged 
leaves,  and  how  the  delicately  winged  moth  in  coming  out 
escapes  drowning  remains  somewhat  a  mystery.  Passing  by 
the  group  of  the  Pearls— to  one  example  of  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  the  moths  of  which  have  lustrous  wings,  in  some 
instances  dark,  in  others  pale — we  arrive  at  the  large  family  of  the 
Veneers  (Crambina).  Stray  specimens  belonging  to  the  Cram- 
bina  enter  gardens,  but  the  majority  are  to  be  found  in  fields, 
on  grassy  banks,  and  amongst  Eeeds  or  Sedges.  Individuals  of 
the  Gigantic  Veneer  (Schoenobius  gigantellus)  are  occasionally 
taken  measuring  2  inches  across  the  wings ;  ordinarily  they 
would  be  half  an  inch  less,  but  most  of  the  Veneers  do  not 
exceed  the  inch.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  wings  fold 
over  the  thorax  the  pinning-out  of  specimens  gives  the  col- 
lector some  trouble,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  naming.  Some 
species,  indeed,  are  easily  recognised,  like  the  Wainscot  Veneer 
(Chilo  phragmitellus),  after  which  the  enthusiast  has  often 
rushed  deep  into  the  mire  of  sedgy  islets,  but  the  majority  are 
puzzling  to  make  out,  nor  are  they,  from  the  habits  of  the 
larvae,  frequently  detected  in  their  earlier  stages. 
The  Honeycomb  Moth  (Gallerift  cerella)  is  a  Crambus  with 


propensities  that  make  it  much  disliked  by  bee-keepers.  It 
appears  to  attack  both  bee  hives  and  the  nests  of  wild  bees, 
and  in  hives  the  larvse  not  only  damage  the  comb,  but  by 
pressure  they  cause  the  death  of  a  number  of  young  bc^es.  The 
food  sought  by  this  insect  is  the  wax,  not  tiie  honey,  and  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  possible  attacks  of  tfaie 
bees,  the  larvae  form  long  silken  galleries  within  which  they 
reside,  only  thrusting  out  the  homy  head  and  the  front  seg> 
ments  when  they  feed.  In  some  cases  it  is  evident  the  motii 
cannot  escape  but  must  die  in  the  hive,  and  this  probably 
assists  in  keeping  down  their  numbers.  The  less  common 
moths  (Melia  sociella  and  Achroia  grisella)  are  also  wax-eaters 
with  similar  habits. — J.  B.  S.  C. 


WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Laying  Doum.  Broccoli, — Spring  Broccoli  in  some  soils  is  apt  to 
become  very  luxuriant,  and  from  the  succulent  character  of  the 
growth  to  be  more  susceptible  of  injury  by  frost  than  that  grovm 
thinly  in  comparatively  poor  soil.  It  is  a  capital  practice,  when 
the  RTOwths  are  luxuriant  and  the  plants  long  in  the  stem,  to 
lay  Ukem  with  the  heads  towards  the  north.  The  soil  is  taken 
out  with  a  spade  on  the  north  side  of  the  plant,  deepest  near 
the  stem  ana  shallowing  outward,  so  as  to  admit  the  stem  of 
the  plant  being  covered-up  to  the  head.  The  spade  is  then  in- 
serted to  the  south  of  the  plant  and  9  inches  or  so  from  it,  and 
the  plant  is  laid  in  the  trench  and  covered  with  soil  obtained 
by  making  the  opening  for  the  next  plant.  In  covering  the  stems 
the  soil  should  be  trodden  rather  firmly.  The  operation  of  laying 
the  plants  checks  their  growth,  and  the  stems  being  buried  the 
plants  are  in  a  condition  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  a  severe 
winter ;  indeed  we  have  often  known  those  so  treated  escape 
injury,  whilst  those  having  the  stems  exposed  have  been  seriously 
damaged.  That  very  desirable  autumn  Broccoli,  Veitch's  Self- 
protecting,  is  now  tuming-in,  and  though  it  is  hardier  than  Snow's 
and  any  of  the  Cauliflowers,  it  yet  is  desirable  to  break  a  few 
leaves  over  the  heads  so  as  to  make  all  safe.  When  the  heads 
are  about  the  size  of  a  breakfast  cup  the  plants  may  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  frames  or  pits  in  moist  soil,  where  the  heads  will  keep 
in  good  condition  for  a  long  time. 

Autumn-sown  Onions,  lettuces,  Ac,  and  that  valuable  crop 
Winter  Spinach,  are  often  allowed  to  stand  so  thick  upon  the 

Sound,  and  also  to  be  encumbered  with  weeds,  as  by  depriving 
e  plants  of  light  and  air  to  induce  a  tender  weakened  growtn 
succumbing  to  frosts,  which  plants  properly  thinned  and  kept 
free  of  weeds  withstand  with  comparative! v  little  or  no  injury. 
When  the  plants  are  kept  thin  their  growth  is  solidified  and  m 
the  best  condition  for  resisting  wet  and  cold.  See  that  the  plants 
are  not  too  thick  and  their  growth  not  retarded  by  weeds  and 
faUen  leaves,  but  keep  them  otean,  and  healthy  crops  will  follow* 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Falling  leaves  will  keep  the  broom  in  constant  use  for  some 
time  yet ;  although  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  pounds  in  the 
immediate  vicini^  of  deciduous  trees  can  be  kept  in  food  order, 
yet  those  in  charge  will  need  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  detect  anv- 
thing  that  detracts  in  any  way  from  the  neatness  that  should 
prevail  in  all  gardens.  Lawns  can  scarcely  have  the  roller  passed 
over  them  too  often,  which,  besides  improving  the  texture  of  the 
grass,  is  a  quicker  and  better  way  of  removmg  wormcasts  than 
sweeping.  Some  lawns  may  yet  require  to  have  the  machine 
passed  over  them,  as  the  erass  by  g^wing  irregularly  presents  an 
untidy  appearance.  Weeds,  such  as  Plantains,  Daisies,  Ac,  should 
be  removed,  detracting  as  they  do  from  the  rich  velvety  appear- 
ance of  the  lawn,  the  pride  of  English  pleasure  grounds.  Walks, 
too,  must  be  well  swept  and  rolled,  as  by  such  means  only  can 
they  be  made  comfortable;  those  having  the  surface  loose  ad- 
mitting wet  are  more  readily  acted  upon  by  frost,  rendering  them 
imsightly  and  disagreeable. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  make  new  beds  or  borders  of  Boses 
those  about  to  plant  should,  with  a  view  to  securing  good  plants, 
give  their  orders  at  once,  as  the  earliest  planters  generallv  have  the 
pick.  Nurserymen,  like  other  traders'  wishful  to  supply  a  good 
article,  do  so  upon  the  principle  of  supplying  the  best  first,  best 
last,  and  consequently  l^t  always.  Tne  soil  should  be  trenched, 
a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  being  given  and  mixed  with  the  soil 
beneath  with  a  fork,  and  another  good  dressing  given  at  the  sur- 
face, which  should  be  forked-in.  This  is  [all  that  good  loams 
reouire.  Soils  naturallv  sti£  suit  Boses  on  the  Briar,  light  soils 
inducing  suckers,  which  enfeeble  the  plants ;  on  such  soils  the 
Hanetti  stock  should  be  employed,  and  if  the  cuttings  have  been 
properly  made  there  will  be  no  growth  from  the  stocks.  Manetti 
roots  do  not  produce  true  suckers,  but  if  eyes  are  left  in  the  stocks 
these  will  grow  much  too  freely.  If  small  lumps  of  clay  can  be 
mixed  with  light  soil  Uie  appucation  will  be  highly  beneficial. 
Soils  not  onlv  ught  but  shallow  will  be  improved  by  being  liber- 
ally mulched  with  manure.  Some  Boses  do  well  on  their  own 
roots,  especially  in  light  soil,  but  they  are  best  worked.  In  plant- 
ing those  on  the  Manetti  they  should  be  planted  so  that  the  junc- 
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tion  of  stock  and  scion  is  buried  beneath  the  soil  about  3  inches. 
After  planting  mulch  with  litter,  but  defer  pruning  until  spring. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Figs. — ^The  trees  in  jwts  for  affording  fruit  at  the  close  of  April 
or  early  in  May  will  now  need  to  have  the  wood  dressed  over  with 
a  brush,  using  soft  soap  (1  ft>.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  brought  to  the 
oonsifltency  of  cream  by  adding  flowers  of  sulphur),  being  careful 
when  using  the  mixture  not  to  rub  off  the  young  fruit,  the  shoots 
of  the  current  year  requiring  to  be  carefully  handled.  Very  little 
pruning  will  be  required,  ^e  trees  haying  been  regularly  pmched 
or  stopped  during  the  growing  season,  but  if  the  growths  are  too 
crowded  or  irregular  they  may  be  thinned  or  cut-in  so  as  to  render 
the  trees  symmetrical  in  shape.  The  woodwork  and  the  walls  of 
the  house  should  be  washed  with  scalding  water  and  then  done 
over  with  quicklime  and  sulphur.  As  a  mild  bottom  heat  is 
essential  to  a  successful  swelung  and  perfecting  of  the  earliest 
crop,  the  pots  should  be  raised  upon  loose  bricks  in  the  position 
th^  are  to  occupy,  and  the  pits  be  filled  with  Oak  or  Beech  leaves 
and  pressed  firmly.  If  the  pit  be  no  more  than  about  2  feet  to 
2^  feet  in  depth  a  third  of  stable  litter  may  be  added.  Care  must 
"be  taken  in  that  case  to  avoid  overheating,  not  allowing  the  heat 
about  the  pots  to  exceed  65°  untU  growth  takes  place.  The  house 
may  be  kept  close  and  moist  by  sprinkling  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
in  bright  weather,  employing  fire  heat  to  maintain  a  temperature 
of  SO**  at  night,  55°  by  day,  and  with  sun  heat  60°  to  65*.  If  the 
«oiI  in  the  pots  be  at  all  dry  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  must  be 
given. 

Trees  permanently  planted  out  in  borders  intended  for  early 
forcing  should  now  be  untied  from  the  trellis  and  pruned.  Those 
with  the  roots  restricted  to  small  borders  will  require  little  ipore 
than  thinning  out  the  shoots  where  too  crowded,  but  those  not 
having  the  roots  restricted  will  require  a  hard  pruning  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  trellis,  cutting  back  those  shoots  that  have 
attained  to  the  limit  of  the  trellis  to  where  the  succeeding  shoots 
start,  in  order  that  they  may  occupy  their  place  in  the  ensuing 
aeason.  Thin-out,  removing  entirely  any  elongated  spurs,  reserv- 
ing such  as  are  short-jointed  and  fruitful.  The  house  should  then 
l)e  thoroughly  cleaned  as  before  advised,  and  the  trees  also  dressed. 
TThe  trees  should  then  be  secured  to  the  trellis,  allowing  room  for 
the  growth  of  the  branches,  forking  over  the  surface  of  the  border 
slightly,  removing  the  loose  material,  and  apply  a  top-dressing 
of  short  partially  decayed  manure  about  S  inches  thick,  giving  a 
good  watering.  Yentilate  fully  at  all  times,  except  wnen  frost 
prevails,  which  it  is  well  to  exclude.  Succession  nouses  should 
oe  pruned  and  cleaned  without  delay,  especially  where  insects  have 
obtained  a  footing.  Complete  any  root-pruning,  lifting,  Ac.  re- 
membering that  Figs  with  the  roots  restricted  or  confinea  to 
limited  space  are  more  manageable  and  fruitful  than  those  with 
an  unlimited  root  area.  Any  unfruitful  trees  should  be  severely 
root-pruned,  and  the  roots  restricted  to  moderate-sized  borders, 
•depending  more  upon  active  feeders  near  the  surface  encouraged 
l>y  mulchmg  than  a  large  extension  of  roots. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — If  ripe  fruit  is  required  in  late  April 
oz  early  in  May  forcing  may  now  be  commenced.  If  the  crop  is 
taken  from  trees  in  pots  they  should  be  placed  in  a  light  airy 
house,  and  a  good  watering  should  be  given  unless  the  soil  is  in 
a  thoroughly  moist  condition.  If  the  earliest  crop  is  taken  from 
trees  planted  out  a  thorough  watering  should  be  given  the  inside 
Iwrders,  and  if  the  trees  are  weakly  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure 
not  too  strong  will  tend  to  a  more  vigorous  break.  The  house 
may  be  kept  close  and  the  trees  sprinkled  overhead  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  bright  days,  admitting  air  abundantly  whenever 
the  weather  is  bright,  and  employing  no  fire  heat  only  to  exclude 
frcet,  for  ihe  slower  the  trees  are  excited  the  stronger  will  be  the 
blossom.  The  outside  border  must  be  well  protected  with  litter, 
and  if  tarpauling  is  put  on  the  top  it  will  be  useful  in  preventing 
the  soil  from  becommg  chilled  by  snow  and  excessive  rains. 

All  the  trees  in  the  succession  houses  will  now  be  bare  of  leaves 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  late  varieties,  which  should  not  be 
removed  until  they  part  readily  from  the  shoots  :  but  when  they 
are  all  off,  or  brush  off  easily  with  the  hand  or  a  broom,  undo  the 
trees  from  the  trellis,  prune  them,  thoroughlv  clean  the  house,  and 
if  need  be  paint  the  woodwork  and  trellis,  iuressing  the  tr^es,  and 
tie  them  to  the  trellis,  leaving  room  for  the  branches  to  swell,  tight 
tying  being  prolific  oi  gum.  Remove  the  surface  soil  and  replace 
with  fresh,  and  give  a  good  watering  to  the  inside  borders,  thereby 
having  all  in  r^tdiness  for  a  start  when  required.  Any  lifting, 
Toot-pruning,  or  the  introducing  of  fresh  trees  should  be  per- 
formed forthwith,  the  planting  of  houses  now  proceeded  with  or 
8o  soon  as  the  leaves  are  nearly  off  the  trees  to  be  removed.  Trees 
for  planting  in  houses  are  best  three  to  five  years  trained  and 

Srepared  for  lifting  by  digging  round  them  a  year  previously, 
uch  trees  lift  with  an  abundance  of  fibres  ;  and  being  carefully 
planted  they  force  very  well  indeed  the  first  season,  not  being 
brought  on  too  rapidly,  and  a  moderate  crop  taken.  It  is  always 
best  to  select  such  trees  in  preference  to  planting  young  ones, 
which  do  not  fruit  much  the  first  three  or  four  years  ;  hence  the 
advantage  of  planting  trees  in  an  already  bearing  state. 

Orchard  House. — Complete  the  top-dressing  of  all  fruit  trees  in 
pots.    A  good  watering  should  be  given  where  the  soil  has  be- 


c  ome  at  all  dry,  after  which  the  pots  should  be  well  covered  up 
with  litter  in  a  dry  state.  It  is  a  mistake  not  to  dress  the  tiea 
so  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  ;  at  least  give  them  a  good 
syringing  with  quassia  water,  4  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  boiled 
for  fifteen  minutes,  then  straining  and  adding  4  ozs.  of  soft  aotp; 
but  it  is  preferable  to  dress  the  branches  with  1  tt).  of  soft  son) 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  tobacco  powder  to  brine  & 
to  the  consistency  of  thin  paint,  or  tobacco  juice  may  be  added 
in  the  proportion  of  half  the  soapy  solution,  applying  it  to  ^ 
trees  with  a  brush,  taking  care  not  to  dislocate  the  buds.  The 
soil  of  borders  in  which  trees  are  growing  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  dry.  The  top-dressing  or  root-pruning  being  oom- 
pleted  a  good  watering  should  be  given  and  the  surface  mulched 
with  partially  decayed  manure.  Unless  the  weather  be  frosty  ^ 
ventilators  may  yet  remain  open  day  and  night,  closing,  however, 
in  severe  weather.  Fig  trees  in  pots  placed  in  some  other  st^D^ 
ture  to  finish  ripening  the  second  crop  of  fruit  should,  so  soon 
as  that  is  completed,  be  sorface-dressed  and  returned  to  tiu 
structure. 

PLAST  H0U8BS. 

Orchids. — With  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  temperature  snoh 
plants  as  Aerides,  Yandas,  PhalsenopsiB,  Saooolabinms,  and  similar 
kinds,  will  have  been  brought  into  a  partial  state  of  rest,  coa* 
sequently  only  suflicient  water  should  be  given  at  the  roots  to 
keep  the  moss  damp,  for  if  allowed  to  become  too  dry  the  bottou 
leaves  will  suffer  ana  fall  off.  Premature  growth  should  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  the  house  comparatively  dry  and  cooL  A  littk 
water  should  be  poured  over  the  paths  on  fine  mornings  to  create 
a  moist  atmosphere.  Very  little  air  will  be  required,  except  to 
keep  down  the  temperature.  Dendrobiums  for  the  most  part  will 
now  be  at  rest,  and  must  be  kept  oool  and  dry.  Cattleyas  retjidie 
to  be  kept  rather  dry,  but  the  growths  must  not  be  allowed  to 
shrivel.  Very  little  water  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  plimn. 
Laslia  purpurata  not  having  completed  its  growth  should  he 
placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house  in  plenty  of  light.  Cypri* 
pediums  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  all  seasons,  reqnmng 
no  rest.  Lycaste  Skinnen,  though  a  water-loving  plant,  reqnira 
less  at  this  season,  but  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
too  dry,  or  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  shrivel.  The  plants  should  be 
well  elevated  in  the  pots  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  away 
freely,  or  the  flower  buds  decay  when  only  an  inch  or  so  loag. 
Calanthe  vestita  will  not  require  much  water  after  the  plants  coa- 
mence  flowering.  They  should  have  plenty  of  light  and  a  dry 
atmosphere,  too  much  atmospheric  moisture  and  insufficient  lighl 
causing  the  buds  to  drop  and  the  flowers  to  spot    Manv  Odo&to* 

flossums  and  Masdevallias  will  be  growing  freely,  ana  must  be 
ept  moist  at  the  roots.  Care  must  be  taken  at  this  season  not  to 
produce  a  very  moist  atmosphere.  Odontoglossums  Alexandm 
and  Pescatorei,  with  others  of  the  same  type,  are  growing  t^* 
ously,  and  require  a  good  supply  of  water,  damping  ovanead  « 
fine  mornings  with  a  syringe  or  fine-rose  watering  pot,  using  t^ 
water  for  the  purpose.  Plants  in  flower  may  be  removed  b>a 
drier  atmosphere.  Ansectochiluses  will  now  require  great  care.  A 
little  air  must  be  left  on  the  frames  or  bellglasses,  and  the  glaflv 
be  cleared  every  morning.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  for 
two  or  three  months,  only  sufficient  to  keep  the  sphagnum  mout 
A  strict  look-out  must  be  kept  for  slugs  at  night. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

£.  G.  Henderson  k  Bon,  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Yale,  IM* 
don. — Cataioatte  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  (jc. 

H.  Lane  &  Bone,  Great  Befkhampstead. — Catalogw  cf  Bfim^ 
Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  (fc. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. — Catalogue  of  Trees,  SMt, 
Soses,  <fc. 

Elwanger  A  Barry,  Rochester,  New  York. — Descriptive  Cataks^ 
of  Fruits. 

Soupert  et  Netting,  Luxembourg. — General  Catalogue  ofJtoiU' 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Catalogue  of  Trees,  Shm^t 
Roses,  Alpine  Plants,  S[c. 

H.  Merryweather,  Southwell,  Notts. — Catalogue  of  Rotes. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  All  correspondenceshould  be  directed  either  to'^TheBditora" 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnfon  « 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  Wc  reqneit 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondcnta, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expend* 

Flan  op  Rose  Gardisk  (Sub$eHber).—V^e  do  not  farnisli  plans,  but  m 
always  ready  to  advise  on  thoee  submitted  to  lis  and  also  on  the  plantiiign 
the  beds.  We  Bhall,  however,  shortly  publish  a  plan  of  a  Bose  gaxdea  tw 
may  be  of  use  to  yon  in  common  with  other  readers. 

BIRDS  Pkckiko  fruit  (if.  -4.).— Various  birds  are  addicted  to  iWj 
practice,  and  the  common  tomtit  is  a  frequent  offender,  pecking*  as  "^ 
mischief  rather  than  food,  many  froits  near  the  stalk.  Yoa  am  onJy^»' 
mine  what  particular  bird  is  the  dollnquent  in  your  garden  bydose  obBerrr 
tion.    Possibly  we  have  named  the  culprit— watdi  him. 

FRUIT  TRRB8  FOR  WALLS  iSmethwick).— The  selection  of  -niMks  to 
which  you  refer  is  a  good  one  for  your  district.    You  will  find  nluSM  »* 
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foiinatl<ni  on  aelectioog  of  fruit  for  TAzioaa  agpeats  on  page  S88  of  the  Journal 
of  October  10th,  wbich  also  contains  a  more  complete  selection  than  the 
one  you  have  named.  The  same  number  gives  information  on  the  right 
iHftftHf^  for  planting  Tarious  wali  trees. 

Gathering  Medlars  iAn  Old  SuiueHber).— They  ought  to  be  gathered 
in  November  when  the  leaves  conmience  falling  from  the  trees.  They  should 
then  be  spread  singly  in  a  dry  room,  stalk  side  upwards,  until  incipient  decay 
commences,  or  until  they  are  what  lis  termed  "  bletted,'*  when  they  are  ready 
for  use. 

GROWmO  AKBMONEB  AKD  RAirUNCULUSBS  IN  POTS  (f.  O.  0.).—They 
do  not  succeed  well  in  pots,  but  are  sometimes  so  grown,  using  rich  loam, 
Insarting  the  tubers  3  inches  deep,  five  of  Ranunculuses  in  a  6-inch  pot  and 
three  or  four  of  Anemones  in  the  same  size  of  pot.  They  should  then  be 
plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  not  watering  them  until  growth  takes 
place,  then  give  supplies  proportionate  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  They 
will  require  air  freely  in  mild  weather,  removing  tliem  to  a  greenhonae  or 
sniuiy  window  when  showing  for  bloom,  then  watering  them  oopioualy. 

G&EB5HOI78B  (/dinn).— Nothing  whatever  will  thrive  In  a  house  as  high 
at  times  as  100°  to  120^  by  fire  heat.  The  furnace  must  be  altered— that  is, 
nuhde  larger,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  larger  fire  and  to  secure  a  more  moderate 
heat,  regulated  by  a  damper.  With  a  temperature  of  4A°  to  50^  by  artificial 
means  you  may  hope  to  succeed  with  all  the  plants  you  name,  the  Carnations 
being  of  the  tree  kinds.  The  Boees  would  have  been  better  had  they  been 
established  in  pots  a  year  before  forcing,  though  they  will  succeed  if  care- 
fully lifted  and  not  brought  forward  too  rapidly. 

GLIMBBR8  IN  COLD  GBEBNH0U8E  (A  Young  Beffinner).— The  Clematis 
and  Passion-flower  will  not  sufler  from  frost,  but  it  is  paaaible,  if  the  winter 
be  severe,  that  the  Plumbago  would  be  more  or  less  injured,  though  it  is 
probi^de  it  might  not  if  kept  dry  at  the  roots.  You  may  cut  them  all  down 
to  near  the  base  of  the  plants  in  spring,  but  not  to  the  groimd,  as  it  is  likely 
they  are  old  and  have  no  dormant  eyes  at  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Thate  is  no  need  to  cut  them  down  on  account  of  mealy  bog,  as  it  is  destroyed 
by  qrringing — a  wineglass  of  paraffin  to  four  gallons  of  water,  thoroughly 
mixed  by  filling  the  qrringe  and  squirting  a  few  times  sharply  into  the 
vessel  and  then  upon  the  plants,  every  second  squirt  being  into  the  vessel, 
which  is  neoessary  to  keep  the  paraffin  well  mixed  with  the  water,  without 
which  the  syringing  loses  its  efficacy.  A  thorough  cleaning  and  painting  of 
the  house  would  be  a  means  of  subduing  the  bug.  Keep  the  Rose  cuttings 
in  the  pot  in  the  cold  frame  through  the  winter  plunged  in  ashes  to  the  rim 
of  the  pots,  which  will  be  a  better  place  than  a  room  window.  They  will 
root  provided  the  wood  was  ripe. 

DiBTANGB  OF  SHELVES  IN  Feuit  ROOM  (f.  /.).— Thej  may  be  so  close 
M  to  admit  of  the  fruit  being  readily  examined,  which  to  some  extent  is 
detormined  by  the  width.  Twelve  inches  will  answer  for  shelves  not  more 
than  3  feet  wide,  adding  6  inches  for  eveiy  increased  foot  of  width.  Pears 
which  succeed  against  an  east  wall :— Jargonelle,  £eurr6  d'Amanlis,  Beurr^ 
Buperfln,  Durondean,  Conseiller  de  Cour,  I>oyenu6  du  Comice,  Marie  Lonis^ 
BeorrA  Diel,  Beurr6  Baoheher,  Glou  Mor^eau,  Josephine  de  MaUnes,  and  Ber- 
gamotte  Esperen.  Most  Apples  succeed  well  as  espaliers.  Deuert:  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Dutch  Mignonne^  and  Reinette  de  Canada. 
XUehen:  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Pomona,  ColUni,  and  Dumelow's  Seed- 


ling. It  is  preferable  to  purchase  trees  at  three  years  old,  two  years  trained, 
thim  maiden  trees  at  a  third  of  the  price,  as  too  former  sooner  come  into 
bearing ;  but  where  ground  is  not  begrudged,  remaining  unprofitable,  the 
maidens  suggest  themselves  as  most  economical. 

Tebbs'S  Universal  Btove  (J9ifi^i«y).— The  address  is98,Cheapside^B.G. 

Garden  Diary  (IT.  A) .—Write  to  Mr.  Richard  Nisbet,  AswarbyHall, 
Follrfngham. 

BUCALYPTUS  GLOBITLUS  (B,  T.).—The  Eucalyptus  will  do  perfectly  well 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  only  hardy  in  extremely  favourable  situa- 
tions. It  will  also  do  very  weii  in  a  well-lighted  hall  where  there  is  a  ooke 
stove,  provided  the  fumes  of  the  ooke  <io  not  escape  into  the  apartaaent. 

Kaxb  of  Tree  (S,  if.).— Xtoodinm  aempervirens. 

KAMB  OF  SEED  (E.  B^  ATonnanfon)  ^-The  seed  appears  to  be  of  a  vadety  of 
Lupin,  bat  which  variety  it  is  impeeaibl^  to  determine. 

Names  of  Fruits  iF,  McLmmn).—l,  Gansel's  Bergamot;  9,  probably 
OktMnne,  but  a  very  indiJIlBrent  speoimeu ;  3,  Zephirin  Gr^oire ;  4,  not 
known.  Apple, Golden  Pippin.  iC,  JI.).~~Apples :  1,  Norfolk  Beefing;  S, 
Flandecs  Pippin;  5,  Winter  Greening;  4,  Reinette  de  Canada.  Peart:  1, 
Beurrd  d'Aremberg;  2,  probably  Beurre  Ranee.  The  specimens  of  Haw- 
thomden  are  by  far  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen.  (John  M.  J/iller).—lt  is 
Oomiah  Gilliflower  certainly.  {If.  If.).— They  are  poor  specimens,  but  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  say  that  both  are  Black  Hamburgh.  (F,  Wood).~l, 
Northern  Greening ;  2,  Not  certain  ;  5,  London  Pippin  ;  4,  No  doubt  Min- 
shall  Crab.  The  Pear  is  certainly  not  Doyennd  du  Comice,  but  one  of  those 
valueless  autumn  Fears  of  which  there  are  so  nuiny.  You  had  better  graft 
it.  (jr.  a,  R.),~l,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  2,  Alfrlston.  (12.  R.  WoolUm).—l, 
Gloria  Mundi ;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  3,  Alfriston ;  4,  Federal  Pearmain ;  i, 
Soldat  Bqieren ;  6,  Benrr^  d'Aremberg.  (JET.  /T.).— 1,  Hunthouae ;  2,  Wyken 
Pippin ;  8,  Winter  Greening.    (i>.  J/.).— Not  known. 

Names  of  Plants  {OhttMre  /leader), ^l,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  2,  Asplo- 
nium,  species  not  determinable ;  8,  Buonymus  jiqwnicus  aureo-variegatus ; 
4,  fisdnm  asoldenm  variegatum;  ft,  Sedom  aaoideum.  iJE.  S.  IT.).— The 
Orchid  is  without  doubt  Maxillaria  picta. 


THE  HOME  FABM: 

POULTST,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE   OHBONICLB. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  CATTLE. 

{Continued from  pag^  366,) 
Hating  followed  up  the  question  of  feeding  yonng  cattle  for 
early  maturity  as  beef,  whether  fed  on  pasture  land  in  part  or 
exrtdielynnder  cover  upon  the  prodnoe  of  the  arable  land  combined 
with  artificial  food,  we  muse  look  to  the  requirements  of  the  home 
farm  and  its  proprietor.    In  veiy  nuuij  instances  a  considerable 


portion  of  the  cattle  as  well  as  dairy  produce  is  required  at  the 
establishment  or  mansion  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  articles 
of  consumption,  whether  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  or  dairy  produce, 
must  be  of  the  best,  and  of  course  small  joints  of  the  highest 
quality  of  meat  are  indispensable.    Xjet  us  first  consider  the  beef 
furnished  by  young  cattle,  and  take  the  Shorthomed  breed,  which 
at  full  age  is  one  of  our  largest  and  heaviest  varieties  of  cattle. 
When  young  steers  and  heifers  can  be  fed  up  to  full  condition  for 
slaughter  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  months  old  they  furnish 
meat  in  moderate^ized  joints  of  admirable  quality.     Whether, 
however,  the  animals  are  Devons,  Hereford,  Sussex,  or  Short- 
horns, when  properly  fed  upon  the  method  advised  in  the  former 
part  of  this  paper  they  are  each  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  but  in 
case  older  meat  of   the  fuller  flavour  is  'required,  instead   of 
breeding  the  animals  we  should  prefer  to  buy  cattle  of  four  years 
old,  either  of  the  Galloway,  Scot,  Aberdeen,  or  North  DeTon 
breeds.    Either  of  these  will  furnish  .the  nobleman's  table  or  that 
of  the  greatest  epicure  with  meat  of  the  finest  quality  and  highest 
flavour,  but  they  will  be  purchased  from  districts  differently 
managed  and  stocked  compared  with  the  home  farm  under  profit* 
able  management. 

The  rearing  and  feeding,  together  with  the  general  manage- 
ment of  young  cattle  intended  for  the  dairy,  up  to  the  time  ot 
jHToducing  their  first  calf  upon  the  home  farm,  must  now  engage 
our  attention.    In  our  paper  written  for  this  Journal  on  the  28rd 
of  l£ay  last  we  stated  the  method  of  management  up  to  the  time 
when  they  reached  the  age  of  one  year.    Our  object  is  now  to 
continue  the  subject  of  management  as  heifers  intended  for  the 
dairy,  whether  of  the  Shorthomed,  Ayrshire,  Alderney,  or  Kerry- 
breed,  because  correct  management  for  the  one  must  be  also  good 
for  the  other  if  we  only  consider  all  the  points  connected  with 
their  general  health  and  condition  and  the  period  of  the  yeaning: 
their  first  calf.    Each  of  these  subjects  is  of  the  utmost  conse-^ 
qnence  and  importance  connected  with  home-farm  management* 
We  do  not  on  this  occasion  propose  to  refer  to  the  relative  merite 
of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  as  before  named,  for  we  hope  to 
find  an  opportunity  at  a  future  time  to  compare  the  merits  of 
them  as  dairy  cattle.     We  therefore  proceed  to  state  for  our 
purpose  that  the  heifers  should  come  one  year  old  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  we  will  suppose  that  they  will  be  required  to 
be  accommodated  in  sheds  and  yards  as  they  have  been  from  th0 
month  of  October  previous  until  the  first  week  in  Hay,  when  they 
will  be  required  to  go  into  the  park  or  pasture  for  grass  feeding* 
Between  the  period  of  February  and  Hay  they  may  be  acoomnfo* 
dated  with  a  shed  and  yard  in  divisions  upon  the  same  plan  aa 
before  stated  for  the  young  steers,  and  more  particularly  will  it 
be  requisite  in  the  case  of  the  animals  being  of  different  breeds*. 
In  promiscuous  mixtore  of  Shorthorns,  Aldemeys,  Kerrys,  Ac,  the 
Wge  animals  are  sure  to  tyrannise  over  the  smaller  weaker  stock, 
and  monopolise  the  food,  obtaining  the  lion's  share.    It  is  there-^ 
fore  desirable  that  the  heifers  should  be  kept  in  twos  or  threes  in 
separate  divisions  of  the  yard  and  shed,  not  only  that  they  ma^ 
feed  more  comfortably  and  with  more  regularity,  so  essential  to 
their  health,  but  to  prevent  accidents  by  the  stronger  injuring 
in  various  ways  the  weaker  animals.    We  do  not  propose  that 
the  heifers  should  be  confined  entirely  to  the  sheds  and  yard* 
during  the  spring,  but  we  think  it  best  that  they  should  have 
air  and  exercise  and  aocess  to  water  in  a  paddock  near  the  home 
farm  premises  for  two  or  three  hours  during  the  day.     Gnse 
feeding  we  always  like  to  hold  in  reserve  until  it  furnishes  a  good 
bite,  as  it  usually  does  the  first  week  in  May.    This  appears  the 
most  natural  mode  of  rearing  heifers ;  but  we  recollect  for  somie 
years,  where  we  were  peculiarly  situated  as  to  pasture  upon  » 
home  farm  under  our  care  and  management,  that  we  kept  onr 
heif  ers  entirely  in  yards  and  sheds  as  described  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  and  until  after  they  had  yeaned  their  first  calf, 
although  when  turned  out  to  graze  it  was  days  sometimes  before 
they  attempted  it,  desiring  only  to   return  to  their  previoua 
quarters  and  mode  of  Uf e ;  and  although  we  cannot  recommeni} 

it  as  a  plan  for  ^neral  adoption,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
we  had  as  fine  dairy  cows  as  we  have  ever  seen  reared  in  thia 
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way.  We  never  recollect  having  ill  health  or  accident  overtake 
them  whilst  confined  to  the  yard  and  shed  ;  the  principal  objects 
in  view  were  the  feeding  the  animals  entirely  upon  the  produce 
of  arable  land,  and  the  treading  a  large  quantity  of  straw  into 
manure,  which  was  allowed  to  accumulate  under  the  animals. 

The  mode  of  feeding  in  the  yards,  d^c,  should  be  a  moderate 
allowance  of  decorticated  cotton  cake,  say  2  ^s.  per  day  each, 
with  not  exceeding  80  tbs.  of  maneold  or  Swedes  per  day,  the 
cake  being  given  m  a  fine  or  meal  state  mixed  with  the  roots. 
Sweet  straw  or  inferior  hay  ad  Kbitum.  The  hay  should  not  l)e 
mouldy,  but  may  be  the  produce  of  inferior  pastures.  It  is  there- 
fore a  question  of  convenience  which  fodder  should  be  used,  seeing 
that  straw  and  such  hay  are  about  the  same  in  money  and  feeding 
value.  Upon  this  combination  of  food  the  heifers  ought  to  be,  in 
the  absence  of  disease,  in  blooming  condition  when  they  leave  the 
yards  and  enter  upon  grass  feeding.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  herbage  in  the  pastures  whether  they  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  2  lbs.  per  day  of  cotton  cake,  for  unless  the 
grass  land  should  be  very  poor  the  cake  may  be  dispensed  with 
mntil  they  leave  the  pastures  and  enter  upon  yard  and  shed  feed- 
ing in  the  succeeding  winter. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  lying  of  the  pastures, 
because  if  it  is  low  moist  meadow  land,  and  below  the  fog  level, 
the  animals  should  be  removed  to  higher  ground,  either  pasture  or 
old  lea,  upon  the  arable  land  at  night  time.  This  matter  is  of  espe- 
cial importance  in  securing  the  health  of  the  animals  and  freedom 
from  blackleg  or  quarter-ill ;  other  ailments  are  soon  discovered  and 
easily  treated.  The  best  and  highest  conditioned  animals  of  any 
breed  being  most  disposed  to  quarter-ill,  it  is  advisable  to  bleed 
them  from  the  neck  vein,  and  take  about  a  quart  of  blood  from 
them  about  midsummer,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  blood  is 
unusually  defibrinated,  if  the  animals  have  not  previously  been 
setoned  in  the  brisket  or  dewlap.  [See  the  article  upon  the 
quarter-ill  in  this  Journal,  new  series,  vol.  xxxiv.,  page  418.] 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  best  time  of  the  rear  for  the 
heifers  to  bring  their  first  calf.  We  recommend  the  month  of 
May  for  that  purpose  ;  therefore,  a  well-bred  yearling  bull  should 
be  allowed  to  run  with  them  from  the  1st  of  August  until  they 
have  all  been  served.  The  bull  should  then  be  removed,  and  they 
will  then  drop  their  calves  at  about  twenty-seven  months  old. 
We  recommend  this  age  as  being  the  best  period  for  bringing  out 
dair^r  stock,  and  as  bein^  the  best  calculated  to  insure  their 
milking  capacity.  Sometimes  heifers  are  allowed  to  go  on  to 
three  years  of  age  before  yeaning  their  first  calf.  This  Lb  advis- 
able only  in  the  case  of  stock  intended  for  exhibition,  so  that  the 
stock  may  arrive  at  greater  size  and  perfection  as  show  animals. 
We  have  no  doubt  from  our  own  experience  that  heifers  which 
drop  their  first  calf  at  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  months 
old  will  not  only  make  the  best  dairy  cows  but  the  most  regular 
breeders  and  less  subject  to  barrenness.  It  is  further  advisable 
that  heifers  should  suckle  their  calves  up  to  a  good  age,  say  ten 
or  more  weeks,  and  then  have  other  calves  in  succession  put  to 
tiiem  for  the  whole  milking  period,  which  it  is  calculated  to  ex- 
tend and  prolong.  This  will  be  most  beneficial  to  them  as  milch 
cows  ever  after,  seeing  that  the  calves  are  better  milkers  than 
the  milker  or  dairyman.  It  is  also  extremely  desirable  that  the 
pasturM  whereon  the  heifers  are  grazed  should  be  well  fenced, 
otherwise  when  young  stock  are  allowed  to  break  their  bounds 
they  may  become  rigsers  in  the  future,  which  scarcely  any  fence 
will  stop.  It  being  also  likely  to  cause  abortion  and  other  serious 
damage  to  them,  it  is  recommended  that  they  should  have  only 
pure  water  for  drinking,  either  from  a  running  stream  or  a  well- 
supplied  pond  of  pure  water.  Such  as  we  often  see  on  farms — 
ponds  highly  coloured  with  the  drainage  from  the  farm  yard — is  a 
fruitful  source  of  blood-poisoning,  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
argued  by  farmers  that  the  cattle  like  it  best,  but  this  can  only 
be  an  acquired  taste,  for  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  it  is  best 
for  them  that  their  drink  should  be  composed  of  diluted  urine  and 
other  foecal  matters. 

The  pastures  being  always  fed  close  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  bunches  of  grass  be  cut  before  seeding,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  ergot  in  the  seed  hc^ds,  which  is  baneful  to  the 
breeding  stock  and  likely  to  produce  abortion.  It  is  also  requisite 
that  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  removal  to  and 
from  the  pastures,  yards^  and  sheds,  so  that  no  injury  may  occur 
to  the  animals  in  passmg  through  gateways,  drc,  by  hurried 
driving.  If  possible  each  kind  of  stock  should  be  kept  in  sepa- 
rate herds,  otherwise  the  stronger  breeds,  such  as  Shorthorns,  will 
often  seriously  injure  smaller  stock  like  Aldemeys,  and  when  the 
stronger  ill-use  the  weaker  it  often  leads  to  abortion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  abortion  the  stock  should  be  watched  with  a 
vi^ant  eye,  for  when  one  case  occurs  it  is  sure  to  spread  to  other 
animals  if  the  affected  one  is  not  instantly  removed  on  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  abortion  being  first  discovered. 

When  the  period  of  summer  grazing  is  well  advanced,  and  the 
graES  begins  to  become  stale  on  the  i)astures,  the  heifers  should 
have  cabbages  on  the  pastures.  These,  when  large  heads,  have 
yery  strong  and  hard  stumps,  and  sometimes  these  stumps  when 
not  split  with  a  hook  are  apt  to  choke  the  young  animals  whilst 
endeavouring  to  masticate  them.    When  the  animals  are  removed 


from  the  pastures  to  winter  quarters  they  should  be  treated  in 
the  yards  and  sheds  as  in  the  previous  winter,  but  no  more  than 
two  should  be  allowed  to  feea  in  the  same  apartment.  As  the 
time  of  calving  approaches  they  should  be  alone  in  a  box  or  pen, 
and  receive  the  uttention  required  from  the  dairyman. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour  must  still  be  applied  to  the  preparation  of  land 
for  wheat,  and  seeding  the  same  if  not  already  completed:  for 
although  we  recommended  only  a  short  time  ago  that  it  would  be 
well  to  defer  the  seed  time  until  the  end  of  November  or  fint 
week  of  December  on  account  of  the  slugs  being  so  yeir  numerooi 
upon  the  clover  leas,  we  have,  however,  now  a  decided  change 
of  weather,  and  instead  of  genial  south-west  winds  and  growing 
atmosphere  we  have  north  winds,  night  frosts,  and  an  atmosphere 
the  reverse  of  growing,  for  the  vegetating  of  plants,  grass,  or  seed 
com  respectively.  The  sooner  the  wheat  is  all  sown  the  better, 
for  should  the  like  weather  prevail  for  some  little  time  the  wheat 
plant  will  be  quite  safe  from  the  depredation  of  slugs.  In  those 
cases  where  the  wheat  land  is  all  seeded,  the  work  will  now  be 
finishing  the  autumn  cultivation  of  land  which  was  partialhr  done 
before  the  wheat  season.  In  those  instances  where  the  land  might 
have  beon  worked  down,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  cleared  away ; 
yet  since  that  has  been  done  where  there  is  couch  left  in  the  land, 
any  small  bunches  will  by  this  time  have  vegetated  suffidentlj 
to  show  their  position,  and  may  be  easily  forked  ont  and  carted 
away  before  the  final  or  fallow  ploughmg.  It  is  through  the 
disregard  of  the  little  lumps  of  couch  that  the  succecsion  is  kept 
up,  causing  immense  and  costly  horse  labour  in  the  future,  and 
wnich  might  have  been  prevented  at  small  coet  by  judicious  hand 
labour. 

The  feeding  of  horses  at  this  time,  now  that  green  fodder  is  not 
available,  should  be  regarded  as  important,  for  we  certainly  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  the  animals  can  be  as  healthy  and  as 
capable  of  severe  labour  when  placed  suddenly  upon  com  and  drj 
fodder  diet  only.  We  again  advise  that  some  roots  either  of 
carrots  or  Swedes  should  be  given  in  addition  with  com  and  ha^. 
Wheat  is  so  low  in  price  that  it  ia  now  a  valuable  auxihaiy  in 
horse-feeding,  one-third  of  wheat  to  two-thirds  of  oats,  both  being 
cracked  or  crushed  before  feeding — those  cold  samples  which  are 
disregarded  by  the  miller,  and  if  sold  at  all  must  be  sold  at  a  lower 
rate  than  any  feeding  stuff  in  the  market,  except,  perhaps,  nuuze, 
will  be  very  useful. 

JIand  Labour  is  now  required  in  completing  the  storage  of 
root  crops,  both  of  mangold,  carrots  and  Swedes,  and  where 
it  can  be  obtained  seaweed  is  the  best  of  all  coverings  for  roots 
in  heap,  requiring  but  little  else  either  of  straw,  or  earth.    Upon 
the  heavy-land  utrms  the  wheat  land  as  well  as  aU  the  fal- 
lows will  require   to  be  carefully  water-furrowed.    Some  men 
will  also  be  required  to   cut  and  make  hedges  and  clear  ont 
ditches  upon  those  farms  where  it  is  not  customary  to  keep 
them  closely  trimmed  in  the  summer  months.    All  the  homed 
cattle  on  the  farm  will  now  require  dry  fodder  either  of  hay  or 
sweet  straw,  as  well  as  a  moderate  allowance  of  roots,  except  the 
fatting  cattle.    These  will  require  straw  only  when  fed  with  the 
usual  quantities  of  cake,  meal,  and  roots,  wmch  should  be  given 
without  being  cut  into  chaff,  as  ruminating  <^Tiimn.l«  retjuire  the 
long  fodder  to  distend  the  stomach  and  enable  them  to  digest  the 
other  kinds  of  food.    Sheep,  both  store  and  breeding  flocks,  as 
well  as  those  feeding  for  the  butcher,  will  now  require  minnte 
attention  by  the  shepherd.    The  breeding  ewes  ought  especiallr, 
to  be  kept  as  long  as  possible  without  eating  roots.    They  should 
however,  have  a  nm  upon  the  pastures  where  the  grass  is  old,  and 
some  of  this  should  always  be  reserved  for  them.    When  the  grass 
becomes  short,  cabbages,  either  White-hearts  or  the  Thousand- 
headed,  are  capital  food  for  in-lamb  ewes,  but  they  should  hsTe 
them  strewed  over  the  pastures,  or  upon  old  lea  grass  in  a  very 
moderate  Quantity  at  a  time,  certainly  not  as  much  as  they  can 
eat.    We  ooject  also  to  their  having  hay  before  lambing,  as  being 
injurious  and  likely  to  produce  abortion.     We  prefer  straw  cut 
into  chaff,  and  made  damp  to  receive  cotton  cake  in  meal  in 
admixture  or  otherwise ;  we  have  known  molasses  mixed  with' 
straw  chaff  do  as  well  as  any  mixture  to  induce  them  to  eat  straw. 
The  early  lambing  homed  Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes  have  now 
dropped  two-thirds  of  their  lambs,  and  will  therefore  require  great 
care  m  their  management,  for  the  lambs  never  entirely  recover  a 
serious  check,  wheuier  it  arises  from  want  of  proper  care  in  feed- 
ing or  mismanagement  of  the  ewes,  as  short  supplies  of  imlk  lead 
to  a  check  in  the  condition  of  the  lambs.    Foot  rot,  too,  is  often 
the  cause  of  a  serious  check  to  both  ewes  and  lambs  nniess 
properly  treated. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  great  poultry  "  Derby  "  has  once  more  come  round  like,  and 
yet  unlike,  all  its  predecessors.  We  see  the  same  faces  year  after 
year,  the  same  pens — ^in  fact,  the  same  arrangement  of  classes, 
and  yet  there  are  every  year  special  features  which  prevent  any 
real  sameness  in  the  shows.  Some  particular  class  contains  some 
(  special  wonder,  the  year  has  bcN3n  exceptionally  good  for  one  breed} 
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or  some  one  exhibitor  shines  above  others.  Then  there  is  new 
interest  in  every  meeting.  The  general  arrangement  has  been 
much  upset  this  year  by  the  great  American  Circus,  which  occu- 
pies the  central  transept,  and  practically  through  all  the  afternoon 
cuts  the  Palace  into  two  parts.  We  were  much  vexed  at  the 
prospect  of  this,  but  must  confess  that  the  anticipation  was  worse 
than  the  reality.  Of  course  the  effect  as  a  whole  is  not  so  good, 
still  everything  has  been  done  to  make  the  best  of  the  circum- 
stances. The  poultry  are  in  the  western  half  of  the  building  and 
stretch  right  to  the  end  among  the  ferns  and  water,  the  Pigeons 
in  the  east  extend  into  the  tropical  department. 

DorkinffSy  of  courae,  hold  their  old  position.  The  Dark  variety 
number  ninety-five  in  four  classes.  The  old  cocks  do  not  please 
us  ;  long  stilty  legs  seem  in  favour — a  great  change  from  the 
traditional  Dorking  type.  First  certainly  is  an  immense  bird,  but 
he  has  these  prevailmg  faults  ;  second  would  be  a  good  bird  if 
8  inches  could  be  cut  out  of  his  legs ;  third  seemed  unaccountable ; 
the  bird  has  a  comb  entirely  lopping  over  and  very  crooked  toes. 
Very  highly  commended  is  a  stouc,  short-legged,  old-fashioned 
Dorking.  The  hen  class  is  far  better  than  that  for  cocks.  First 
Mr.  Parlett's  beautiful  old  hen,  which  won  the  cup  two  years  ago  ; 
we  know  no  hen  like  her,  and  her  comb  looks  as  fresh  as  that  of 
a  pullet.  Second  short-l^ged ;  a  large  and  true  Dorking,  mode- 
rately dark  in  colour.  Third  very  fine  too,  lighter  in  colour. 
Fourth  white  in  feet  with  crooked  toes.  Ireland  produces  the 
three  first  cockerels.  The  Messrs.  Smyth  show  some  fresh  wonders. 
First  is  an  enormous  bird  not  over-^ood  in  comb.  Second  belongs 
to  the  same  exhibitor ;  he  is  good  m  colour,  comb,  and  form,  but 
his  feet  are  too  dark.  Third  is  leggy  with  a  very  bad  comb,  fourth 
stilty  with  swollen  toes,  fifth  a  young  and  very  good  bird.  Among 
the  rest  we  specially  liked  Mr.  Taylor's  very  highly  commended 
bird  and  Mr.  Lingwood's  unnoticed  one  :  89  (Caws),  41  (Lingwood), 
49  (Peel),  and  51  (Barker)  are  all  good.  Pullets  are  a  nice  class, 
in  most  respects  better  than  the  cockerels — ^bnt,  oh !  the  first 
award !  the  most  antique-looking  pullet  we  ever  saw :  large  in- 
deed, but  in  the  opinion  of  every  Dorking  judge  we  could  find  not 
a  bird  of  1878.  When  will  judges  cease  to  encourage  the  exhil^* 
tion  of  such  birds,  which  for  their  utter  want  of  condition  ought 
to  be  passed  over  ?  While  we  write  it  is  still  tub  judice  whether 
a  protest  shall  be  made  or  not.  Second  a  good  all-round  bird. 
Third  in  nice  condition,  white  in  feet ;  we  think  we  saw  her  at 
the  Dairy  Show.  Fourth  large,  but  a  little  rusty  in  colour,  very 
white  in  feet.  Fifth  a  bird  rich  in  colour  and  bright  in  head, 
but  with  a  sixth  toe  on  one  foot.  Mr.  Taylor's  and  Mr.  Bumeirs 
very^  highly  commendeds  both  good.  Silver-Greys. — First-and- 
cup  in  cocks  is  a  noble  short-legged  Dorking.  His  neck  hackle  is 
hardly  quite  grown,  when  it  is  full  he  will  be  a  very  perfect  bird. 
Second  a  fresh-looking  cock  ;  third  very  fair,  white  in  lobes. 
In  hens  Mr.  Bumell  is  again  first  with  his  splendid  square  hen ; 
second  also  very  large,  not  quite  so  good  in  feet ;  third  small,  but 
nice  all  round.  In  cockei'els  an  upstanding  round-breasted  bird  is 
first-and-cnp^  the  son,  we  believe,  of  the  cup  cock ;  he,  too,  will 
look  better  m  a  fortnight  with  a  fuller  hackle.  Second  a  good 
cockerel,  wanting  the  breast  of  the  cup  bird  ;  third  fair,  but  weedy. 
The  first  pullet  is  not  remarkable  save  for  colour  ;  second  an 
old-fashioned  bird  very  short  on  le^.  We  liked  139  (Bumell), 
highly  commended.  Cuckoos  are  stationary.  First  a  well-shaped 
and  dark  pair,  the  cock,  perhaps,  a  little  rusty  in  colour ;  second 
dark  a^in,  the  cock  too  dark  in  feet  and  bad  in  toes  ;  third  very 
pretty  m  comb  and  in  good  condition,  the  cock  rather  light  in 
colour.  White.— The  cup  for  Cuckoos  or  White  goes  to  the  first 
White  cock^  we  fancy  the  largest  bird  of  the  breed  we  have  ever 
seen ;  he  nught  be  shorter  on  the  leg.  Second  a  very  pretty  very 
white  cock  ;  third  well  shaped  and  not  very  large.  First  in  hens 
the  fine  old  cup-winner  of  many  past  years,  second  a  good  square 
hen,  third  nearly  as  good.  The  rest  of  the  class  are  not  up  to  tiie 
winners.  The  five-guinea  Selling  class  brings  out  but  a  moderate 
lot  as  usual. 

Since  we  put  down  the  above  notes  a  formal  protest  has  been 
lodged  against  Mr.  J.  Walker's  cup  Dark  Dorking  pullet  to  which 
we  alluded,  and  has  been  sustained  on  the  ground  that  she  is  an 
old  hen  ;  thepen  is  therefore  disqualified. 

Cockint. — ^The  first  Buff  cock  is  a  well  shaped  bird  even  in 
colour,  with  wonderful  foot-feathering,  not  quite  through  the 
moult ;  second  a  fresh  bird  in  good  condition,  with  rather  more 
black  in  tail  than  we  like  ;  third  of  a  really  buff  hue,  smaller  in 
comb  than  we  admire.  Among  the  rest  of  the  class  we  saw  little  that 
took  our  fancy.  Hens  are  a  magnificent  class.  The  two  first  are 
about  the  finest  pair  we  ever  saw,  with  little  to  choose  between 
them.  Third  good,  but  not  up  to  the  feathering  of  the  others. 
No  less  than  seven  pens  were  very  highly  commended.  We  greatly 
admired  the  form  of  Mr.  Darby's,  though  she  is  a  little  too  pale. 
The  first  cockerel  is  a  square  bird  of  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
Cochin,  which  we  much  like;  his  tail  is  dark.  Second  is  also 
capital  in  shape,  heavily  feathered,  and  of  a  rich  yellow.  Third  a 
very  pale  bird ;  we  thought  his  wing  a  little  loose,  but  we  may 
have  been  mistaken.  Fourth  very  large,  with  wondrous  feather- 
ing. We  have  scarcely  if  ever  seen  such  a  splendidly  feathered 
collection  of  Cochins  as  Mr.  Procter's ;  this  bird  is,  perhaps,  a 
Uttle  ungainly,  or  he  must  have  been  placed  high.    We  liked  238, 


highly  commended  (Darby),  a  large  dark  bird,  and  235  (Lingwood). 
The  cup  pullet  is  a  cana^  Buf^  of  pretty  shape,  but  not  very 
large  ;  second  much  hocked,  short-bacxed,  and  like  all  her  owner  s 
birds  in  foot-feathering ;  third  a  good  bird  rich  in  colour ;  fourth 
very  large,  failing  a  little  in  colour  or  she  must  have  been  higher. 
278  (Mrs.  Steven)  would  be  a  valuable  bird  but  for  some  ticking 
in  neck  hackle.  Taken  all  round  the  Buff  classes  were  very  re- 
markable and  well  filled.  Partridge  were  not  quite  so  numerous. 
The  first  cock  is  not  quite  through  the  moult,  out  a  capital  bird, 
specially  in  feathering ;  second  good,  but  longer  in  tail ;  third 
much  smaller,  but  well  shaped  and  in  fair  condition.  The  first 
hen  is  a  splendid  bird  all  round ;  second  clear  in  pencilling,  but  a 
little  short  of  feather  and  narrower ;  third  a  big  bird  with  too 
much  comb.  If  we  mistake  not  we  have  seen  some  of  Captain 
Heaton's  team  in  another  name  this  season.  The  first  cockerel  is 
a  model  in  shape,  good  in  colour,  but  not  large ;  second  youn^^- 
looking  and  massive ;  third  too  big  in  comb,  but  very  bnght  m 
colour,  which  we  thiiu:  a  great  point  and  one  rather  too  little 
thought  of  at  present.  First  pullet  is  splendidly  pencilled,  but 
has  some  tail ;  second  good  in  shape,  with  very  clear  but  rather 
heavy  pencilling ;  third  in  some  ways  a  falling-off  from  the  first 
and  second,  but  a  good  all-round  pullet.  Mr.  Darby's  wonderful  old 
White  cock  bird  is  again  to  the  fere,  looking  a  little  past  his  prime 
and  hardly  through  the  moult,  still  his  white  is  glistening  and 
such  as  we  know  in  no  other  bird  ;  second  must  have  been  near 
him,  a  very  fine  bird  in  shape  and  in  capital  condition,  though  the 
least  yellow  ,*  third  fine  too.  The  first  hen  is  well  ahead  and  in 
capital  condition ;  second  an  old  friend,  small,  but  beautiful  in 
form ;  third  a  model  of  shape,  but  a  little  rough  from  the  moult. 
The  first  cockerel  is  the  Oxford  winner,  now  a  little  more  yellow. 
We  believe  that  a  protest  was  lodged  against  this  bird,  but  not 
sustained^  though  not  pronounced  frivolous.  Second  a  short- 
legged  bird,  good  in  shape,  colour,  and  feather;  third  a  fine 
cockerel,  a  little  longer  on  leg  than  we  like.  The  first  pullet  (to 
use  an  hibemicism)  was  an  old  hen.  A  protest  was  lodged  against 
the  award  and  sustained,  but  the  card  of  disqualification  was  sub- 
sequently removed  and  one  substituted  to  the  effect  that  the  bird 
was  exhibited  by  mistake  ia  a  wrong  cl^s.  We  hope  to  hear 
some  further  explanation  of  this  explanation.  Second  a  pretty 
very  white  pullet ;  third  a  well-shaped  hocked  bird,  but  a  little 
yellow.  Time  failed  us  to  examine  the  Blacks  and  duckoos  satis- 
factorily, so  we  must  leave  them  till  next  week. 

Dark  Brahntas.  —  Old  cocks  are  a  good  class,  numbering 
eighteen.  First  is  a  ^rand  hocked  bird  heavily  feathered.  He 
will  look  much  better  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  being  hardly  through 
moulting  yet.  Second  is  a  large  bird,  rather  coarse  in  head, 
with  a  tendency  to  squirrel  tail.  We  thought  he  might  have 
given  place  to  the  third-prize  bird,  which,  though  in  poor  condi- 
tion, looked  the  better  of  the  two.  Lady  Gwydyr's  very  highly 
commended  is  another  good  one  out*  of  condition.  The  cup  hen 
is  a  beautifully  marked  bird,  and  good  in  shape  and  feather,  but 
we  did  not  like  her  comb.  Second  and  third  are  well-made 
birds,  good  in  marking  but  not  so  well  feathered  as  they  might  be. 
Miss  Snuter's  highly  commended  pair  are  both  of  a  good  sort, 
densely  marked,  and  look  likely  to  breed  good  cockerels.  We 
noticea  many  hens  in  this  class  have  combs  which  are  very  nearly 
single,  a  fault  which  greatly  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  head. 
Cockerels  muster  thirty-four  pens,  which  we  did  not  think  up 
to  the  average  of  the  last  few  years.  The  cup  went  to  a  well- 
made  hocked  bird  with  the  best  comb  in  the  whole  class.  Second 
is  a  wide  bird  also  hocked,  as  in  fact  are  most  of  the  winners 
in  the  Brahma  classes.  This  one  would  probably  have  taken  first 
had  he  not  had  crooked  middle  toes.  Third  and  fourth  are 
both  fair  birds,  rather  loose  in  comb.  The  fifth-prize  bird  will 
look  better  in  a  few  weeks,  having  hardly  yet  got  his  hackle. 
Miss  Shuter's  very  highly  commended  pen  is  very  good,  and  we 
thought  518  (Earle)  might  have  been  mentioned.  The  class  for 
mottled-breasted  cockerels  is  poor.  The  first  is  a  fair  bird, 
and  so  is  the  fourth,  but  we  dia  not  like  either  second  or  third. 
Pullets  are  a  large  class  (58),  and  there  are  many  very  good 
birds.  The  cup  was  awarded  to  a  beautifully  marked  one  with  a 
most  perfect  head.  She  might  have  had  a  httle  more  leg-feather 
with  advantage.  Second  and  third  are  both  well-marked  birds, 
good  in  shape  and  feather.  Fourth  is  a  densely  marked  pullet, 
and  Miss  Hunter's  oUier  pens  are  of  the  same  character,  597 
(Peake)  is  also  a  very  well-marked  one,  though  falling  a  little 
on  cushion. 

Light  Brahma  cocks  are  a  small  but  very  good  class.  First 
is  a  grand  old  bird,  good  in  colour  and  very  heavily  feathered  ; 
second  is  a  well-lmown  winner ;  third  is  a  good  bird,  but  rather 
wanting  in  chest.  638,  unnoticed,  was  the  cup  cockerel  in  1875, 
and  we  think  fully  deserved  a  very  highly  commended.  The  cup 
hen  failed  a  Utile  in  colour,  but  is  otherwise  very  good.  The 
second  and  third  awards  would  have  been  better  reversed,  as  the 
latter  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  nearly  equal  in  other 
points.  Fourth  is  a  go^  bird  but  rather  out  of  condition.  The 
cup  cockerel  is  a  splendid  bird,  with  hardly  a  fault ;  second 
we  thought  a  great  mistake,  he  is  hollow-chested,  grey  on  fiuff, 
and  very  leggy  ;  third  is  a  much  better  bird,  but  rather  poor  in 
condition,  and  not  as  well  shown  as  Mr.  Lingwood's  birds  usually 
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are ;  fourth  Ib  a  good  bird  heavilj  marked ;  fifth  and  sixth  both 
pretty  good.  680  (While),  and  QV6  (Hainea)  both  good  pens,  and 
better  worth  mentioning  than  some  that  were  highly  commended. 
704  (Breeze)  is  also  good.     Light  pallets  number  nearly  fifty 

gens.  The  cap  went  to  a  very  good  bird  belonging  to  Messrs. 
irch ;  second,  we  did  not  much  like,  being  rather  hocked  and 
leggy.  Fourth  would  hare  very  likely  beaten  her  if  she  had 
been  properly  washed.  Third  is  a  ^ood  one,  but  rather  creamy. 
Fifth  and  sixth  are  both  good  bu-ds  but  badly  shown.  709 
(ETans)  a  very  good  pullet,  and  fnight  have  been  higher  if  she 
had  been  properl)^  washed. 

There  is  nothing  of  any  great  merit  in  the  Selling  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lucas's  first-prize  cockerel,  which  is 
much  better  than  many  in  the  open  class. 

Houdant. — Houdan  cocks  are  a  numerous  class,  but  are  not 
correspondingly  good.    Many  are  diseased  in  feet,  and  many  are 
also  backward  in  plumage ;  of  course  these  latter  will  improve 
with  time.    First  is  a  fine  bird,  very  large,  fine  in  colour,  g(K>d  in 
comb,  and  fairly  good  in  crest,  although  we  should  like  to  see  him 
better  in  this  respect  j  second  large  and  good  in  colour,  but  defi- 
cient in  crest  and  bad  in  feet ;  third  not  perfect  in  comb,  but 
pretty  fair  in  other  points.    870  (Lane)  is  a  very  good  bird.    856 
(Howard)  a  large  bird,  but  fails  in  crest.    868  (Thomas)  is  good, 
but  backward  in  plumage.     Houdan  hens  number  twenty-four, 
and  are  better  than  the  cocks.    First-and-cup  a  grand  hen,  very 
large  and  good  in  marking,  but  scarcely  good  enough  in  crest  and 
beard ;  second  is  the  old  champion  hen,  now  growm^  bad  on  her 
feet,  otherwise  verv  good,  beautiful  in  marking,  fine  m  crest,  and 
a  large  bird ;  third  magnificent  in  crest  and  good  in  colour,  but 
poor  in  body.    879  (Daniel)  a  fine  hen,  bat  a  Uttle  feather-legged. 
884  (Yallanoe)  splendid  in  colour.    889  (Wood)  a  beautiful  hen, 
good  in  feet,  fine  in  crest,  and  worthy  of  a  prize.    892  (Thomas)  a 
well-known  hen,  last-year's  winner,  splendid  in  crest,  but  rather 
light  in  colour.    895  (Thomas)  last  year's  cup  pullet,  splendid  in 
crest,  but  moulted  verv  light.    In  Houdan  cockerels  first  very 
dark,  splendid  leaf  comb,  large  in  size,  and  fair  in  crest :  second  a 
good  heavy-bodied  bird ;  third  large  and  good  in  colour,  out  rather 
poor  in  crest ;  fourth  a  good  bird  of  nice  colour.    903  (Boissier) 
good  excepting  comb.     900  (Rinboul)  and  907  (Naylor)  are  good. 
956  and  957  (Dr.  Lloyd)  are  very  good  Cr§ves,  entered  in  this  class 
by  misuse.    In  pullets  there  are  thirty-nine  entries.    First  good 
in  body,   well  marked,  and  fair  in  crest ;    second  a  good  dark 
pullet,  nice  crest,  and  ot  good  size ;  third  an  evenly  marked  pullet 
with  a  fair  crest ;  fourth  has  a  good  crest.    951  (Vallance)  a  good 
pallet.     956  very  regularly  marked.    962  (Coplestone)  very  good, 
rather  dark.    959  (Wood)  a  splendid  pullet,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
class  ;  a  good  crest,  rather  dark. 

In  Crevc  cocks  first-and-cup  a  most  beautiful  bird,  in  fine  con- 
dition and  with  good  head ;  very  much  like  a  bird  that  used  to  be 
shown  by  Kr.  Feast.    Second  good  in  crest  and  comb ;  third  good 
in  size  and  comb,  but  a  little  white  in  crest,  which  does  not  im- 
prove his  appearance.    976  (Ward)  and  979  (Longman)  are  both 
good  and  very  large.    Cocks  have  only  nine  entries,  but  hens  come 
out  in  greater  force.    First  rather  small  in  crest,  otherwise  very 
good ;  second  a  very  good  hen  if  she  is  not  wry-tailed ;  third  fine 
in  size  and  crest,  and  in  good  plumage.    985  (llackwell)  and  987 
(Burxell)  are  good.    988  (Ward)  a  very  fine  hen.    In  cockerels  of 
this  variety  first  is  of  fine  size,  crest  and  comb  also  good ;  second 
splendid  except  in  crest,  which  is  better  in  front;    third  very 
good.    In  pullets  first  is  a  splendid  massive  bird  grand  in  crest : 
second  very  good  with  a  compact  crest :  third  a  well-crested 
pullet.    1018 and  1015  fHibbert), and  1014  (Wood), are  p^ood  birds. 
Bamburght. — ^In  Gk)laen-8paJigled  Hamburgh  cocks  hrst-and-cup 
rather  large  in  comb,  good  in  ears,  well  marked  on  breast  and 
wines ;   second  very  .good  in  comb,  ears,  and  colour,  nice  bars 
and  oreast ;  third  good  in  comb  and  earlobe.    In  hens,  first-and- 
cup  for  Spangled  Hamburghs  is  very  well  marked ; '  second  a 
well-mooned  hen ;  third  a  well-marked  glossy-plumaged  bird.    In 
BUver-spangled  cocks  first  verv  handsome ;  second  a  well-marked 
bird, though  he  might  be  rather  clearer;  third  we  liked  better 
than  second.    In  hens,  first  a  rather  dark  but  well-marked  hen  ; 
second  a  beautiful  bird ;  third  a  well-mooned  hen.    In  Golden- 
pencilled  cocks  first  a  cockerel  good  in  ears,  comb,  colour,  and 
tail :  second  a  richlv-coloured  cockerel  witn  fine  head ;   third 
well  coloured.      In  Lens,  first  a  well-pencilled  pullet :   second 
well  marked;  third  good  in  pencilling  and  ground  colour.    In 
Silver-pencilled  cocks,  first,  which  wins  the  cup,  in  splendid  con- 
dition, tail,  ears,  and  comb  good ;  second  also  good  in  comb,  ears, 
and  tail :  third  a  good  bird.    In  hens,  first  very  sharp  and  clear 
injpencilUng,  also  good  in  other  points ;  second  well  pencilled  : 
third  rather  youne  but  well  marked.    Black  Hamburghs  mustered 
well.     In  cocks  nrst  a  youne  bird,  very  neat  in  comb  and  ears  ; 
second  a  fine  glossy  cockerel,  good  in  head  properties ;  third  a 
good  cockerel  in  fine  plumage.    In  hens  the  winners  are  adl  glossy 
birds  of  excellent  quality.    The  Hamburgh  classes  contain  many 
birds  of  hTgh  merit. 

Po/uA.— -Golden  Poland  cocks  are  the  best  class  of  the  Polish 
tribe.  First  a  beautiful  bird,  in  fine  plumage  and  good  in  crest 
and  markings.  Second  should  not  have  a  place  here,  as  otheiu 
are  his  superiors.    Third  a  good  bird,  which  vrill  be  better  in  the 


course  of  a  few  weeks.  In  bens — first,  a  most  beautiful  puUet 
well  marked  and  very  fine  in  crest ;  second,  a  very  light-coloiiied 
hen,  not  well  marked,  but  large  in  crest ;  third  is  a  good  hen  with 
excellent  crest.  In  Silver  cocks — ^first,  which  wins  the  cup,  ig  \ 
very  fine  bird  with  good  crest ;  second  and  third  are  both  good, 
but  neither  are  quite  ready  yet,  especially  the  latter.  In  heDt 
the  winners  are  all  yrerj  good  birds,  capital  in  creet,  althoagh  we 
think  we  had  seen  Hr.  Adkins  turn  out  better.  In  the  variety 
Polish  class  of  cocks,  first  a  good  untrimmed  Black  with  fair  crest ; 
second,  a  fair  bird  of  the  same  colour ;  third,  a  White  of  modente 
merit.  In  hens — ^first  a  fine  and  well-known  Black :  second  a 
beautiful  Buff,  well  marked  and  good  in  crest ;  third  a  White.  In 
these  classes  two  birds  were  disqualified  for  trimming.  It  is  time 
the  matter  was  settled :  if  trimming  is  to  be  illegal,  which  w« 
should  be  glad  to  see  tne  case,  the  fact  should  be  made  known. 
We  think  some  more  birds  in  these  two  classes  might  have  been 
selected  for  this  distinction. 

THB  PIGEONS. 

This  I  believe  is  the  tenth  regular  annual  Show  at  the  Palaoe 
— I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  not  the  twelfth.  There  was  a  time 
long,  almost  long  long,  when  there  was  a  show  there  for  a  jev 
or  two,  when  heads  now  grey  were  brown,  or  scalps  now  bald  were 
well  thatched  ^  then  came  a  pause,  and  then  the  regular  amuul 
exhibition,  which  is  indeed  the  Derby  of  the  fancy.  The  Palace  hti 
therefore  been  very  true  to  us.  The  Alexandra  and  the  Aqnarioo 
flirted  with  the  fancy  and  then  broke  acquaintance,  but  the  old 
palace  of  slass  at  Sydenham  is  true  as  steeL  It  is  the  faacien' 
trysting  place,  where  we  are  sure  to  meet,  ewen  if  we  meet  not 
any  time  besides.  This  year  I  understood  that  a  circus  had  tato 
up  the  transept,  that  a  lot  of  galloping  horses  had  intruded  then* 
selves,  and  consequently  I  went  in  no  amiable  mood,  not  hbof 
the  old  place  to  be  so  used  and  the  associations  of  years  to  be  to 
broken.  However,  I  quickly  changed  my  mind  when  once  at  the 
Show.  From  end  to  end  the  grand  nave  was  full  of  birds.  Fnn 
the  first  entrance,  where  the  kings  and  queens  look  down,  was  the 
poultry  up  to  the  transept,  then  the  circus — a  not-bad  break  ,*  tbea 
on  the  whole  length,  in  three  lines,  came  the  Pigeons  up  to  tropial 
department,  yea,  within  it  still  Pigeons  ;  so  that  from  end  to  end 
the  fancy  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  length  of  the  long  build- 
ing.  It  was  the  old  friend  with  a  slightly  new  face,  but  an  in- 
proved  face,  for  the  Show  gained  in  importance  bj  this  amage- 
ment.  But  what  about  the  quality  of  the  Pigeons  ?  I  Tentwe 
to  say  it  was  the  very  best  Show  ever  seen — in  number  of  pm 
over  sixteen  hundred,  in  quality  as  yet  unsurpassed. 

One  first  remark  before  describing  the  classes.  The  whole  of 
Monday  must  in  future  be  given  up  to  the  Judges.  When  I  left, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  whole  of  the  cards  were  not 
on,  and  I  cannot  wonder,  for  Judges  are  rightly  careful,  and  the 
quality  of  the  birds  added  to  the  number  makes  a  great  difficahy. 
Now  for  the  pens. 

Pouters^  onginall^  from  imitation  of  Glasgow  Show,  pat  fint 
Blue  Pieds  and  Whites  the  cream  ;  first,  second,  third,  and  eztn 
third  prizes  for  cocks  of  the  former  colour.  Blacks. — The  fint* 
prize  excellent.  The  cup  Bed  (2555)  elegant.  No  Yellow  tooki 
prize  among  the  old  birds.  Among  the  Pouters  of  this  year  the 
cup  hen  (Beckwith),  once  owned  by  Mr.  Bullen,  a  superb  biid; 
also  the  first  Blue  hen,  very  choice.    Pigmiet  much  as  usual. 

Carriers. — ^The  champion  class  select,  and  but  few  as  natoiaL 
The  cup  Blackcock  (2665)  very  grand,  especially  as  he  faced  one; 
beak  foremost  to  the  eye.  The  Black  hens  were  even  suuerior  to 
the  cocks.  First-prize  (2680)  wonderfully  out  of  moult.  It  looked 
as  if  it  had  fallen  into  the  pig  tub.  Dun  hens  better  than  cocta. 
Blues  an  advance.  Cup  (2785)  good  jeu,  and  one  of  the  btf| 
birds  ever  seen.  Blue  hens  very  good  as  well.  Other  coloured 
Carriers,  chiefly  Whites,  but  first-prize  a  Silver  Dun  ;  third  a  good 
Silver ;  second  White  and  large.  Of  the  Carriers  of  1878  [the 
youngsters)  they  are  a  capital  racy  lot  of  birds  :  most  promising. 
The  Judges,  who  are  always  fond  of  the  rule  of  three,  gave  erea 
a  fourth  price  in  the  cocks.    Cup  hen  (Blacks)  sold  for  £50. 

DrckgooM  an  enormous  class.  Blues  most  excellent  as  to  prue 
birds,  pure  in  colour  and  fine  in  points.  Many  besides  the  winn^ 
first-rate.  Mr.  Woods  is  a  wonderful  winner.  Many  a  man  would 
be  a  Mr.  Woods  if  he  could  1  Beautiful  brown-baired  Silra^ 
good  deep-coloured  Beds  and  Yellows,  Whites  not  quite  so  good. 
The  young  Dragoons  promise  well.  . 

Almond  run^fere.— Cup  cock  a  bird  of  colour.  Hens.— *«» 
prize  (8188)  sound  in  ground  colour,  that  difficult  point,  as  also 
second-prize.  The  Short-faced  Balds  and  Beards  more  numerow 
than  formerly.  Bed  and  Yellow  Agates  and  a  whole  Bed  to|« 
prizes  among  the  cocks,  while  a  Kite  headed  the  hens.  TheiW^ 
scarcely  so  numerous  as  usual  I  fancy,  but  the  names  of  ^'^ 
Maynard,  Ecroyd,  and  Hedley  suffice  to  prove  their  e^"*"*"*: 
Jacobim  hard  indeed  to  judge,so  level  were  the  best.  ^^^^ 
in  colour  than  formerly,  and  abundance  of  stuff  in  them,  ^f "^ 
—Cup  (3367)  superb  in  hood  and  chain.  Black.— Cup  (3895)  p^ 
haps  the  best  ever  shown.  The  Whites  still  few,  and  »  coJoureo 
one  took  one  of  the  three  prizes.    FantaiU.^ln  these  wros^ 


Judges  have  gone  back  to  more  of  the  English  style— less  moo 
stouter  birds,     Mr.  Cresswell's  tasty  damty  hen  only  tmra. 
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a  again  evident      gn 

being  orerwhelmiiig.    A  new  c  ate —    m        T 
though  hot  six  in  number,  were  h  g  ea  g  ca    ta 

of  Hagpiea,  a  Btrong  claaa  af  Archang      ,  eared      er 

djing-onC  varietj,  Bunu  looking  up  and  n'eigbing  down  heavilf , 
a  niue  clean  pretty  class  of  flying  Tumblers.  Aaltrvrpi,  vcrf 
numetona.  Some  of  tbese  and  the  Selling  clafla  were  in  the  tro- 
pical department,  togellier  with  thoeB  gems  of  gems  the  cages 
containing  the  best  collection  of  four  pairs  of  Kgeona,  eiclnsive 
of  Garrieta  and  Poutere.  Mr.  Baiter  was  Brat  with  a  cage  of  Mag- 
pien,  Owls,  Jaeobina,  and  Turbits.  Second,  third,  and  even  fourtli 
prizes  followed  ;  Beckwith,  UaynanI,  and  Fulton  having  the 
houoDTs  in  rotation  as  placed.  Special  flying  classes  of  homing 
Antwen»  liniBhed  np  Che  Show,  which  I  again  slate  as  being  the 
best  exhibition  ever  seen  in  England. 

The  new  airangemcnC  will,  I  hope,  be  adhered  Co  in  future 
yearn.  Long  lines  of  pent  are  better  than  short  ones  ;  the  Show 
IH  lei!S  broken  into  bits,  and  non-fanciers  see  the  birds  in  amoreim- 
poaing  and  therefore  more  attractive  state, — WfLTamRB  RecTOIi. 

Beacllty.'  rfld,y.E.(tOMlH;ll.'~i/ni.— liin(li:np,\l'arlclt.  I,j.'w«lliw.  a! 
Hn.  R.  WoDd.  1  and  vAr,  T.  Brlilen.  t'octrrtl.— 1,  (;nn.  infll,  J.  J  ■  "  " 
HfliJIh.    9,  W.  a.  Unlilgui.    4,  T,  W.  £  L.  UlDd.    C,  Uei.  H.  8.  8.  I 

P«'L'3,/Ev<;r^tt.   4,UT.E.^eU.  I.jTTaTlDr.   tritr, J.Tarlor.T.I 

alctr^Urit^Cori.-iimiVav.O-'^VntmU.  l.W.Roe.jnn.  il,lUu  Pu. 
ley.  /iFfb— land),T.U.BiinieU.  IMInsrulH.  EAcB.A.ItDltaler.  OKibnJ 
-1  mid  L'ap,  a  E.  LTBMWen.  *  W.  Q.  Mailigiui.  s,  P.  OglMe.  fiUU^i: 
ilr^  WiichEr.  it(l.  B.  Ureuwell.   a,  W.  Bat,  ^.   fliiw  w  CWtoo.-!,  a.  ff 

L>,  It.  X.  UolBt'lcr.  ^  H.  J.  tyuT.'  Kin-^rind  |,  U.  E.  Cieiawell.  I.  B.  A' 
liiM^-iir.  rAr, Btt. F. Teaila, lUn.  M.  A. HiTne,  H.  J. Iverv.  Jul eorfcfy^l- 
^.l.iio,inii.  l.I'.llrlMl.  a,HD.J.l.Li>>an.  *,T.Ba&a. 

•.MUiaiL-Ciiammmgr  ei^^Oiat^UT.rjt.  a,  W.  WrigtaC  s,lln.A. 
I  hrlvL^.  lIoL—i,  i:ttp,  ma  »,  Q.  B.  Vnatr.  t,Ttn.  Almpa.  Fk.  A.  E.  IT. 
turtiy.  J.  u.  Blor.uipt.  A.  VIjebAt.  Mi*.  H.  BliDtl,  J.  UatidlTHn.  W.  i^iua, 
U.  Saiitli.  Oxfanli—l  and  a,  T.  Pr*.  I  luul  *,Q.U.  rronler.  «*t  B.  Ltnt- 
WDud.  J'alM^l  ud  Cnp,  tsdv  avjiyr.  s7o.  H.  PiocLtr.  i  S.  UunilL 
«,«'.  Wright.  r»e,  W.  P,  ft-lanSo.  H.  Wood,  T.  Jen  Uns.  Artrtam-.-ttn*.- 
1,J.  WoDfl,  a,  K.  P.  PgnDraL  3,  H.  TomllnKin.  tfm.— 1,  Cast.  H.  HeaUn.  I, 
(1. a (.'. flHCK.  &B.Iaaman.  cAe,  J. P. Salunanb, B.  t.  I'snuval.  Oirtrrti. 
—U  Cup,  ud  a,  rapt.  U.  Ueatim.  t,  C.  Brown,  fta,  Mn.  ODrdno,  Capu  U. 
iteatun.  fniiri^i,  L^apL  B.  KBaiwD,    t,  Jin.  Oonlon.    a,  Cliiii.  H.  HaloD. 

ILR.yonler4Co.  virtW.  Ihrbv.  CsctfrW^L  P.  H.  uhiH.  l,an.l. 
TumFr.  s,  A.  e.  v.  Darbr.   nk,  C.  A  E.  Kajlor.  nilM'-l  and  Odd.  S.  P. 

E.  W.  liarbv.  L  LidT  Owyiljr.  3;  Hiu  SiKbiloaL  ^ffm.— I  and  a.A.'E.'w. 
Derby,  s,  Hii.  J.  Turner.   CKfwvl^l,  Mn.  J.  Tnmer.   a,E.  Kendrickjun, 

liwydjrr.  Micr<».--<;iinan3B,  J.  H.  tMH  »,  T.  Aipden.  iJat  w-Mii^l.  J. 
BloodBonh.   I^Blrfci&rduB.  ^P.ObUvIo. 

UR&UJfAS.— ilart^ClK*^l,IL  Kenorlck.Jnn.  I.  L.  (.'.  C.  B.  ScrrU.  a  G. 
n.  HeastialU  (Ai,  Lailr  Owrdn.  ifm.— I  and  Cup,  B.  PrluHird.  a,  II  P. 
!.„.,„.,     n  =..  *  „'■ — i  '.   „  >.   „ — ...^  ^t«(,-i  and  Snp,  J. 


^St 


dtSiiHTlH.  a;E.Pnl(!]tard.   I 


X,  •!.  uuDUL  a,  s.  Awunca,  inn.    ^  it  r.  raitaraL    jv 

cup,  U.  UDgwiMd.  L  J.  Wuoa.  I,  U.  p.  iSimlvaJ.  i,  HI 
Pfb  (L K. KuiulrLck,7uii.  nbc,lteT.T.C. Peaks.  ArJHnaC 
1,  E.  Keadriek,  Inn.  a,  O,  Ueonett.  4,  T.  F.  AnMleO. 
Uticbdi.   a,il.dwiiUi<.  i^s.l.Qcaa   i, Ur. O. A. Anglo 


iMlt^Vxl 


UTiii 


„..»W.THreh.   I,  O.  W.  Fi-tler.   B,  P.miDHi.   «, 

hlAdT  QwTdrr.    0,  U.  C.  Whlk.    i>lle,  Q.  D.  U.  Urwit.    arlllM 
B*f.— l.A-Ivo,   t,o7w.Petter.   a,P."-'"--     '  ■  "'■"■■™«     «  i-: 


to.  1^  W.  R.  CuppleHiniF. 
a,  A.  tipdco.  (Ac,  0.  W. 
i.UBrriios.  ^W.lfl^'oUa 


O-A-Angfir.   Dart  Br  Liflu^Ucm  or  PuUrlt. 

SPAKIEH.— LWt^l  iBd  Cup,' I) 
Sj'pOWelJ.     /ll'lW^l'.J.lTOOd*.    i,n. 

Uoi;DAKa^C^M.^l,  Ufa.  Vallanec 
J/rn.— 1  and  unp,  J.  Graham,    t,  Hn. 
Thomai^    LtKjtn^,-!,  B.  B.  Wood.   »,e 
A.BlDb<ml,jun.   ivilrt^t, B. A. Bolnli 
i.A.BlaboiilijBn. 

UiiKva^joniBB^tiK*.— 1  and  Cna.  Mr*.  B.  IJotmI.  %V.R.  Park,  a, 
WanL  Voctrtfl^i.  J.  vftia.  a,  <r,  H.  Park.  3,  M.  B.  Wood.  /^«tt— 1, 
inirrcU.   a,  IL  It.  Powler  *  Uu.  a,  J.  Ward. 

Hahuchubk.— OoMA-«u>i0lid.— L1ii;t.-I,  J.  JukioiL  a  and  a,  C.  * 
■"MS.   i*<«.-iBndi:uB,  J.  Jackson.  %  U.  beldan.   i,  T.  lilatiunan.   ;«lli 

Ajbtmi  A  Buoik.    '*-'-'— ' — —""-J     "- 

J.'Bawaiiv-   irnk^ILJmiao£~'a,"£iJifnL~^'6rKTibf:''3lRet~U 
suit  ±  Booib.   I,  U.  BtMon.  i,  i.  plekBB.   (IK,  J.  W,  kslisvaT,  1.  umn. 
Jinu-UJ-U-Uove.   «l.aameit.  a, J. wTKelienr. 

GAME.- jSAutC  ffHT.-t.lgat'r-l,  W.J.  Pope  1,T.  P.ljvon.  a,  Boa.  &  Bit.  F. 
]>auon.  vAc.A.  B-Bandail,  £llatili»r.  C3satvr>Ir-Cnp,  8.  lialtli**.  t,a, 
aaltlHW.  mW.P.Pgpa.  ^I.P.Iffon.  ifm.-!,  U.  DamalL  laull.W.J. 
Popfc  AiJM,-(.'Dp,  W; J.PcVb  iUr.EtkerldRC.  U.Halnll.  l,S.lIaubew. 
•Aa  B.  B.  LeiDpneni.  Awth  Aaf^C^K^.— Cap.  B.  E.  Uartln.  K  W.  A.  Fe n- 
wtok.  ^S.Haltbeir.    WeCnJ.— 1  aad  Gat.  K  V^flof.  >  and  ti  U.  E.  Mania. 

-l.fTWarde.  a,  W,  WaUon.  *  W.  WoWlerrii  W.  A.  F.  Fenwlck.  Ditt- 
iriw.~Uwfc-~i.H.  E.M>MIn.  a,A.Camenn.  &B.B.Mutlii.  Caettrrl^i, 
e.  iililUcw.   1,  H.  a.  Uaftln.   a,  D.  Harloi.   iPna^i,  H.  Hatihaw.  t,  T.  p' 

thJ.OrwwASoa.  nkt,  J.  Goodwin.  Ai*  d«SS  iBrifW.-(.-<Kh-l,  ff.  Adanis. 
I.J.HalatU.  s,H.BIisk.  UxtrrcV.— i.  Cup,  aod  IL  J.  Colgnive.  IiF-J. Wat- 
ion,  itaa— L  ff.  Adiou.  I,  H.  Hick,  t,  (.M.  Mantnmr.  /^IM.— I,  J.  P. 
Walton.' l,J.Oalgroie.  a,  W. &  B. Sniltli.  jMHiw  Llow^I,  W,  A,3wBO.  a, 
U.  AL  MajnarO.  I,  J.BnltbirsllbJan. 


s 


— 1,  Cum.  and  a,  a  Beldon.  1 


uDd      «4UlMaaiidil 

AS'DALIBIAKH.— (.'nat.— lanircnp,lUn.Tniiuliton.  AUra-CroUL  AILW. 
l,ltiuok.JirM^l,W.  Wilder.  jbM.  A.  WiLviD.  ^Riv.s.  Aubnell. 

La.-iOBHiN».-liap.  Mlu  MIIL  I,  UlH  WUkiB.  UxiritC-'l  aiil  i:ob.  q! 
UeaarldoB.  !,au.]iusti.  SiW.Uorr)*.  ntMH^I,:*. CunUn.^ 


naiion.  a,  it.  Brownlti  &  G.  h3l  vIk,  E.  urain 
MAirnrMir.~0ai.-l,  W.F.Adille.  9,  B.  fimwuUe. 
cdua— l,GapUluWe>&giiai.  t,t.  •"•<•■        -  •  "  - 


-&r^laDda,J.a%A 

ich.    i,  E.  Walum.   >,  S. 

LM.  A.WIghaiii.  a,  i«.  Bnibun. 
eliaU.  M^.'.-Uct.-luidea^K. 


Mr*.  A.  Havtaew.  1.  J.  di  w.  Blreh.  a,  F, 
HTI.-1  and  1,  wTVykM.  a.  H.J.Ounmil..  dii» 
.Bldley.  S and s, W. Vjkei. 
PIGEONS. 
PO^TEIl!^fll^^M*^l.-<%e^.-^,  W.  SotUiKe.  S.  J.  Baktr.  s.  J.  QDttirla. 
rite,  J.  Dye.  tfm.A  and  8,  J.  Stka.  t,  E.  Ueckwltli.  lllaet-plni.-aictr- 
landhU-PnltoD.  I.J.Baker.  McaFultun;  J,  Ralutr.  £reR.-~Cnii,  1,  and 
3,  J.  Baker.  3,  J.  I>.  Laag.  /W  w  FHIWfrptot— tli»*.-Con  and  I,  J.  DJ* 
?,B. Beckwith;  aandi*,V,»i*er.  Jm^iT K. Folton.  3j.IS.Bmltb.tr. 
Bakw.  wVi  St,  H.  Olll  1  J.  dye.  vmir^axl^l  and  a,  J.  Baker  &  &  Bsdi- 
with.  (A^v.W.C^IIen;  J.I>Te.«nr-Cap*uli,B.Be^«lllu  KtBt. 
W.CBiUlEn.  s,J.U,Laii>.  <«c,J.lLSailtli;3.lij'e.  Ani CHeurT-OKl!^ 
On  and  ChaUenie  Cap,  fler.  W.  C  Bnllan.    i,B.ror         

SS; 

ipu  a.'lle»i<m."iS]^'Fnr 
LpriiagE.  a.  H.SupiienK.  t. 


W  Cap,  Ser.wlc  Bnllan.    i,B.^ltOD.  a,  ■.  Bactnrtui. 

Jl_I.aje;1>.CoBilie.  tf«t-i. W. NoUage.  aJiCoraba.  IJ. 

(Ac, E. Bnkwitb  1  D. Combo.  /H^hufdi- J»«rl5«,-CTipandl,  H.W. 

iR.  Fallon.   ),  Dr.  B.  Hicki. 
HK-jJaFt-.— (ivt.-Ciip,  l,aiid»,Cipt.  H 
U.  ai.  Maynard.   JfM.— I,  tt.  Fnlua.   1  and  I.  Cspt 
ton;  T.  aallam.    F«iw  Ort^iand  Cap,  H   "" 
[^BEka^A  Flleker.   4,  H.Parker,   uta.  J.  E 


Vinter.   ntc,  B.  Fnlton ;  H.  Gobdnian.   I> 

!B.  Eofojd.  nh^&EcroTd:  B.FnllatL 
.U.]lmard.  feNM »«t.~l,T. Hallan 
ynk— Te.  Burton.  3,  H.  HellUge.  S,  K. 


op,  1,  ana  (.BTfaltDn.    3, 

iMieiu.  O-  Cox.  r«IHV 

„ •oii.iis.  n~--"~-'   luiij^Oir*.-!  ana  Cin, 

SB,  Cant.  3,O,H.01UiaiB.  i/ra.— I  and  Cnp,B.  FoKon.  % 
.Hanunod?  e*c  #.  Bookw  i  B.  U-m ;  0.  ^Olllham.  A«r 
MItfr  (MaaPr-I,  O.  H.  GlllbaiD.  a.  Dr.  S.  F.  Jones.  s,B.FuliDn,  rmiw.— 
l,li.M.Mamanl.  LneUwy  *  FHAer.  3,  t- Clarke.  SriHaff  WMiM^Pwit— 
X,  H.  Parker.  1  and  s,  H.  A^iird.   /fn^l,  H.  M.  Mamard.   %  J.  Beld.  I, 

UBaauuHB^iltMr.— Out.— I  and  Cnp,  B.  Bnnon.    t,  B.  Wooda   3,  W.  fl. 
FlanuiB.  1,  A  McKenalt.   rV,  T.  C  Bnrnpll,   /i™.— 1.  W.  SmJtIi.  a  and 
MLWoodfc  iif(iw,B*itW»i.-Cet*^liindiR.  WoudB.  a.  W.G.Planagr- 
r»t,  A.  MlKenite:  T.  V,  Bumeil.   /(ni^l  Bud  Cap,  A.  MeKenile,  a,  K 
Bnraell.  3  and  n(c  B.  Woodi.   J«mi-*nr»-Oii*.-i.  a,  and  s,  W.  Aali 
«m.-Hii4  CnB,XScKeo.le.    "        '  "  " "   ^ --    " 


Hra^l  and  «ke,  JL  I^tb.  1,  Y.  P.  Ellla.  3,  W.  8arEeant._«ifecr,  BroHi-titr), 
or  ant  llur  Ooimn—FemMVott^i,  A.  H^jmilt.  a,  B.  Wucdi.  &  W.  Blsfaw. 

I'lHKw  Aa 1  and  i,  W.  Blubop.   a,  R.  Wdoda.    A*f  Cofoar.— Cott.— 1.  w. 

Saigenl.  1^  J. Liufa, inn.  3,B.  WooiU.  tk,  A.  Lrlth.  i/ra.— I,  C.  Howard. 
'TClIBLBB».-j»(IIIoai(.-(*tt^land(;np,  B.  Fullon.  l.J.M.BniM.  3,T. 
Haltam.  2Ma,-i,  t,  and  3,  B.  rultoD.  roafi^  dlid.- 1  ami  i.  T.  Hallani.  a, 
J.lLBott.  ■»t»«iw  Knrfelir,— Pont— l,J.UakF[.  a,  H.  IL  Tonwy.  3,M.and 
R.  Weelon.  ir«.-l,  a.  H.  ifirTeaa   a,  J,  M.  Kralit.   .T.T.  Uniif.m. 

BAnM^.«*»t  «■  Oai..-  Ojc*.-i  and  (.-an,  u.  B«ilc.-.   a.  j.  Halm.   ^ 
Wood.   Aa^l  and  rjkc, tL  HMInr-  >,J.Bak«.   a,  W.  Mnnliun.   Air  al^ 
Coliiiri-Oiltt--l  HHt  Cup,  B.  Fnicon.   L  B.  Eoroyd.  a,  M.  Hrdlor.   An,— 
i.B-FuIMb.   tR-Wooda  8,H.UertlaT.   i'lWiipt'Kl^-iaDd  Cun,B.FnttaiL 
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FAirrATlJR.'-White.'-Coek.-'l  and  Cap,  O.  E.  CreMwelL  S,  H.  Goodman 
S  «Ae,  J.  Watera.  i/tfii.— 1,  H.  Ooodnian.  W.  F.  Loverldge.  M).  E.  CrcMwelL 
Any  other  Coiwtn^lf  MIm  IMcklnsoQ.    8,  W.  F.  FootUt.   8,  J.  Taylor. 

NUNS.— 1,  A.  Dttthle.   S,  J.  F.  Harvey.  8,J.  liaker. 

TBDMPETERM.— 1  and  8,  J.  Lederer.   S,  J.  Baker. 

OWlA^EnfflUh,  BlU€.—CoeJt^-Cnp,  1,  and  a,  S.  Salter.  8,  J.  Barnes.  English, 
Powder-Blue^l  and  8, 8.  Baiter.  8,  R.  Ecroyd.  SngHsh,  SUver.—Codt.—U  R. 
Ecroyd.  a  and  vhe,  J.  Dye.  8.  Salter.  EnglUh,  Powder-8Uver.—l  and  Cnp, 
J.  Barnes.  S  and  3,  S.  Salter.  English,  any  other  Colour.— I  and  t,  S.  Salter. 
8,  W.  Merrifleld.  English  Btue.—l  and  8,  S.  Salter.  %  E.  W.  Van  Senden. 
vhe,  J.  Bamee.  English  SHver.—l  and  Cup,  8.  Salter.  S,  J.  Dye.  8,  Ward  and 
Lister.  EnglishjiPowder-Blue or  aUvtr, or  ang  other  Cotour.—l  and  2, S.  Salter. 
a.  J.  Barnes.  English,  Blue  or  SUver.—Cvi^,  1,  t,  and  8,  S.  Salter.  English, 
Fovoder-Blue  or  Silver,  or  atut  other  Colour.-l,  S,  and  8,  S.  Salter.  Foreign^— 
landCnp.J.J.Sparrow^.   S,  E.  Beckwlth.   8,  Dr.  J.  Bowes.   vAc,  8.  Salter. 

TirRBlTB.—Blue  or  Silver.— CocJt.-l,  8.  Salter.  2,  R.  Woods,  8,  H.  B. 
Tenney.  /Tefk^Cup,  O.  Webster.  3,8. Salter.  8.T.C.Bumell.  Redor  Yellow. 
— OMi:.— 1,  J.  Baker.  8.T.C.BameU.  &C.A.Crafer.  Ang  other  colour.— Coek. 
—1,  B.  Woods,  i.  R.  Ecroyd.  8,  T.  C.  Bamell.  Hen.—\.  C.  A.  Crafer.  2, 0.  E. 
CressweU.  8,  R.  Woods.  Young.— \,  J.  Dye.  2,  T.  C.  Bamell.  8,  Q.  Webster. 
Young.-Q\xi^  O.  E.  CressweU.  %  C-  A.  Crafer.  8, 8.  Salter.  TCKBITEBNK.- 1, 
J.A.WIn8loe.   2,  H.  W.Webb.   a,F.  Wln«er. 


MAaPlBa.-iBtoc4:.>Cap,  F.  P.  Bailey.   2^  8.  Salter.   8,  F.  P.  Bailey.   JML- 

"         -  — after.    jL  1 

oang.   2,  J.  F.  Harvey.   8,  F.  l».  BuUey. 


F.  P.  Bailey.    %  a  Salter.    &  W.  Tedd.    Yellow  and  any  other  colour.— 1,  J. 


V, 

ABCHANGELH.— 1,8. 'Salter.   2,  W.  R.'Rootes.   8.  F.  P.  Bailey. 

RVNT8.-1,  H.  Stephens.   2;  H.  Yardley.    8,  J.  8.  Price.    Young^l,  2,  and 

8,  J.  8.  Price. 

FLTI290  TVUBIXRB.—Bakl  or  Beard^l,R.  Woods.  2,  J.  Barnes.  8,  C.  W. 
Hobbs.  Long-faced,  any  other  variety.— 1,  Miss  F.  Frith.  2,  H.  £.  Tates.  8, 
J.  Mallett 

ANTWRRPS^-iSIWrf./aef(t— L  2,  and  8,  R.  Ecroyd.  Homing  Blue  or  Blue- 
chequered^Cock.—!  and  4,  B.  W.  Browne.  2,  6.  Carvlll.  8.  C\  Howard.  Hen. 
— 1,  J.  Robertshaw.  2,  J.  Wightman.  8,  J.  Wiggins.  4, 8.  Xc.  Pearce.  Homing, 
any  other  wlour.—0>eLr-l,  G.  Naden.  2  and  4,  G.  J.  Lenney.  8,  M.  Bell,  vhe, 
C.  Howard.  Hen.—h  G.  Webster.  2,  Cox  &  Norrts.  8,  F.  W.  Benham.  vhe, 
B.  W.  Browne.   AXY  OTHBB  VAKIETT.— 1,  J.  8.  Stephenson.  2,  J.  A.  Wlnsloe. 

9,  J.  Long.  Special  Flying  Class  of  Homing.— Coet^h  8.  R.  Pearce.  i,  G.  Bar- 
gess.  S,  £.  Wormald.  4,  J.  James.  5,  J.  J.  Sparrow.— J^«n.—1,  W.  Stephenaon. 
2, C.Payne.   8 and 5, G.  J.  Lenney.   4, F.  W. Benham. 

Selling  GLAi}MB8.-CV)ei;.— l,  H.  M.  Masmard.  2,  J.  Reld.  8,  W.  Nottage. 
4.G.Marphv.  //Wu-l and 2, U. M. Maynard.  8, W.Dale,  4. T. Wicks.  I^Mr. 
—1,  H.  AL  aliavnard.  2l  E.  W.  Van  Senden.  8,  D.  Young.  4,  D.  Knight,  vhe, 
W.  Dale.  R.  Woods,  G.  Murphy. 

BEST  COLLECTION  OP  FOUR  PAIRS  OP  PIQBONS  BZCLC8IYB  OP  CARRIERS. 
AND  POUTERS.' 1,8.  Salter.   2,  E.Beokwith.   8.  H.M.Maynard.   4,R.Falton. 

BEST  PAIR  OP  ANY  VARIETY  BRED  IN  1878,  EXCLUblVE  OF  CARRIERS, 
POUTERS,  BARBS,  AND  TUMBLERS.-1,  G.  H.  Thomas.  2.  J.  Bowes.  8,  R. 
Woods.   vAc,  J.  Schweitzer. 


DERBY  CANARY  AND  ORNITHOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 


bits.  Canaries^  and  British  and  foreign  birds,  was  neld  in  the  Royal 
Drill  Hall,  Derby,  on  the  8th  and  9th  inst,  wh 


^  The  twenty-first  annual  Exhibition  of  PonltiT,  Pip;eons,  Rab- 
ji.-  r^        .  ^  «_._.,       ,*.,..,    j^as  neld  in  the  Royal 

when  the  following* 
prizes  were  awarded  : — 

POULTRY.-^DORUNas.— 1  and  2:  &  Smith.  8,  J.  Stott.  vhe,  W.  H.  Crewe 
COCHINS^l,  Dr.  E.  V.  Snell.  2^  H.  Tomlinson.  8,  T.  C.  Morris,  vhe,  G. 
Richardson.  BRAHMAS.-/Aar^-1,  T.  8.  Clarke.  2,  G.  W.  UenshaU.  a,  W.  U 
Edmondson.  che,  G.  A.  Eastwood.  UghL—l,  T.  8.  Clarke.  2,  Mis.  L.  Turner' 
8,  J.  Hurst,  vhe,  T.  N.  Wolstencroft.  QAM.^^Blaek  Red.— I,  J.  F.  Holllng- 
worth.  2i  W.  Green.  8,  C.  Spencer,  vhe,  T.  Whitehead.  Brown  Red^l,  J. 
Calladlne.  2^  R.  Ashley.  8,A.Piggln.  vA^E.  Waters.  Amy  other  variety^!, 
J.  Stoppard.  2  and  8,  Mrs.  £.  Bell,  vhe,  J.  Frith.  Any  variety.— Cock.— U  3. 
Frith.  2i  Mrs.  E.  BelL  8,  R.  I^lor.  vhe,G.  BrentnalL  UAMBURGHIb— 
Gold  or  SUver-peneiUed.—l,  J.  W.  Beale.  2,  E.  East.  8.  C.  Pickering,  vhe,  R. 
Fletcher.  Gold  or  SUver-spangled^i,  T.  E.  Jones.  2,  W.  Bocking.  8,  T.  May. 
vhe.  V.  H.  Smith.  VRKSCU.—Houdans,  Creve-dgurs,  dx.—U  Mrs.  H.  Revill.  2, 
L.  Booth.  8,  G.  Foster.  SPAJHShL—Andalusians,  Minoroas.  ^c— 1,  J.  8.  Wat- 
son. 2^  J.  F.  Dixon.  8,  W.  Thorn.  Sultans.—!  and  vhe,  C.  Eyles.  2i  Kev.  J. 
P.  Wright.  8,  T.  WUtehead.  Bantams.— tfafw^l,  8.  Belghton.  2,  Bros. 
Cooper.  S|_ T.  H.  &  A.  Stretch,  vhe,  A.  £.  Ward.  Any  other  variety  except 
Oame^l,  T.  Watchom.  2,  E.  C.  WaUace.  8,  W.  D.  OscrofU  vhe,  J.  WaU. 
ANY  OTHER  VaRIETIT.— 1,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Futcher.  2,  J.  Pickup,  Jun.  8^  Misb  M. 
Whitehead,  vhe,  A.  Fletcher.  SELLlNU  CLASSES.— Z>or4:tii(f«,  Cochins,  and 
/;ni^iia«.—l,  Mrs.  H.  Radford.  2,W.P.liock.  8,  B.  Smith.  vAc^  S.  T.  V smon. 
Anyother variety.—!, T.  ChanriU.  2,  J.  S.  Watson.  8, Barnesby  &  Heath.  8> 
W.  Thorn. 

PIG£ONS.-CARRiEBS^l  and  2. J.  H.  Smith.  8,  H.  Yardley.  vAe,T.U.and 
A.  Stretch.  P0UTERS.-1,  J.  C.  Waterhouse.  2,  J.  Hawkins.  8,  T.  H.  &  A. 
Stretch,  vhe,  T.  Shaw.  DRAQOONS.— /^/u«  or  Silver^l,  2,  and  vhe,  R.  Woods. 
9L  A.  McKenzle.  Bed  or  Yellow.— l,  A.  McKenzie.  2,  8*  and  vhe,  R.  Woods. 
Anyother  variety.—!,  2, and  vhe,  R.  Wood.  8,  G.  Cowlishaw.  BAiiBS.— 1,  With- 
held. 2,  R.  Woods.  8,  H.  Yardley.  TUMBLER8^A<mo7ul^l  and  2,  M.  &  A. 
Weston.  2;  H.  Yardley.  vhe,  J.  C.  Waterhouse.  Any  other  variety  qf  Short- 
faced^!,  H.  Yardley.  2, 8,  and  vhe,  M.  &  A.  Weston.  Long-faeed  Clean-legged, 
—!,  8,  and  vhe,  R.  Woods.  2,  J.  M.  Bott  Long-faced  Feather-legged.—!  and 
vhcj  H.  Yardley.  2,  J.  M.  Bott.  8,  E.  D.  Careless.  JACOBINS.— 1.  2,  and  8,  W. 
Dale,  vhe,  J.  Darby.  Fantails.- 1,  W.  Green.  2  and  vhe.  J.  F.  Loversidge. 
3,  J.  H.  Smith.  TURBITS.— /;^tt«  or  Silver^!,  i,  and  vhe,  R.  Woods.  8,  T.  H. 
and  A.  Stretch.  Any  other  colour.—!,  a,  and  vhe,  R.  Woods.  2,  Taylor  and 
Harker.  OW!ja.—Englis/t.—!.  H.  Parker.  2,  T.  H.  &  A.  Stretch.  8,  R.  Woods. 
«Ac,  J.  C.  Waterhouse.  Foreign.—!  and  8,  R.  Woods.  2,  J.  Hawkins,  vhe.  U. 
Yardley.  AinrffKRFB.— Short-faced^!  and  8,  W.  Moeeley.  2i  H.  Yardley. 
vAc,  T.  8.  Kemp.  ^ii0'-/ac<Kt—l,  J.  C.  Waterhouse.  2and8,C.F.Herriefl.  vhe, 
8.  Wade.  ANY  other  VARlBTYr-1  and  8.  J,  C.  Waterhouse.  2,  H.  Yardley. 
vAcR.  Woods.  SELLING  CLASS.- 1,  J.  C.  Waterhouse.  2  and  8,  R.  Woods. 
vA<^  T.  8.  Kemp.   Local  CLASS.— 1, 2,  and  8,  M.  &  A.  Weston.   «Ac,R.  Adams. 

CAGE  BIRDS  (LOCAL  DepartmenT).-BeL0L1NS.-1,  8.  Bunting.  NOR- 
W1CH.-Cfcar  rritett».-l,  W.  Ashley.  2,H.W^atson.  8,  J.  Lowe.  i>AcH.Ball. 
Clear  Buff.-!,  W.  Ashley.  2,  B.  Fox.  8,  H.  Watson,  vhe,  C  Dakln.  Lightly- 
marked  Yellow^!,  H.  WaUon.  2,  W.  Ashley.  8,  J.  Lowe,  vhe,  H.  Ingham. 
jUghtly-marked  Buff.—!,  H.  Watson.  2,  H.  Ingham.  8.  W.  Ashley,  vhe,  C. 
Dakin.  Evenly-variegated  Yellow^!,  C.  H.  Legg.  Evenly-variegaled  Buff.—!. 
&  BunUng.  2,  W.  Ashley.  8,  E.  Merriu.  vhe.  J.  Lowe.  Heavily-variegated 
r«Ji(w.— 1  and  8,  J.  Bexson.  2,  C.  Dakin.  vAc,  W.  Ashley.  Heavify-variegated 
■9»ir.— 1,  H.  Watson.  2,  J.  Lowe.  8,  W.  Ashley.  f>Ac,  E.  Merrin.  Clear  or 
I4ghtly-marked  Yellow,  not  Cayenne-fed^!,  J.Lowe.  2,  E.  Ward.  8,  J.  Bexson. 
Cfmr  or  Lightly-marked  Buff,  not  Cayenne-fed.—!,  E.  Ward.  2,  J.  Bexson.  8, 
C.  H.  Legg.  vhe,  J.  Lowe.  Green  Jonque.—!,  W.  Ashley.  2i  H.  Watson.  8,  C.  H. 
I^gg.  Green  Ifealy^!,  W.  Ashley.  2,  C.  Dakin.  8,  J.  Lowe.  Evenly-marked 
„.-^  ..  .  _.  _.  ..  Q^^g^  Buff. 

u    Unevenof- 

Wl<y«a  fivk 

evenly-marked nnd^VaHMttedTy^sted'^Bujit-—^ H-'watson!*  2,* C.' DaSn.  3,  J. 
Bexson.  Crested,  CI  far  Body.—!,  J.  &  C.TNorr.  2,  W.  Ashley.  8,  H.  Watson. 
vhe,  C.  Dakin.    LANCASHIRE  COPPY.— reUow.— 1,  W.  Ashley.    Buff^l,  W. 


S.  Bunting.  CIMMAMON^-^//  Jonque.-\ 
c.  rAc.  W.  Woodward.  Self  Mealy^l,W. , 
c,  J.  Bexson.    Variegated  Jonque.—!.  J.  Bd 


Ashley.    LIZARD.— OoM^a-MaiurM^i,  W.  Ashley,     i,  W.  Scanlan. 
Bunting.   «Ac,  W.  Woodward.   aater-spangled^-^!,^'RwaXiiiK.  2.W.8e 
8,  C.  Dakin.   vhe,  C.  Legge.    Qoldenrspangted,  Broken  Cap.r-L  W.  Ashk^ 
W.  Scanlan.   8,  S.  Bunting.   Silver-spangled  Broken  Cap.—!,  w.  Ashley. 

Scanlan.    8,  C.  Dakin.    f>*c  S. -  .-  - 

Ashley.   2,  U.  Ball.   8,  J.  Lowe. 

ley.  2,  H.  Ball.  8,  E.  Fox.  vhe,  •.  uva^vu.  r  u..^  »n^u.<^i«  wnv..^.—A,  •.  ucj 
variegated  Mealy^l,  J.  Bexson.  2,  S.  Bunting*  MULES.— Z>ar£  Joimue  i 
Jlnch.—!  and  2,  J.  Bexson.  8, 8.  Bunting.  Dark  Mealy  Gol^findi.—!,  j.  Be 
2,  W.  Ashley.  8,  H.  Watson,  vhe,  8.  ifunUng.  Light  Jomue  or  Meah  i, 
jflfi«A«—l,  8.  Banting.  Ami  other  variety.—!,  J.  Hrjnn.  2,  E.  Ward.  <,jf. 
son.  The  Special  nices  for  most  points  were  awarded  to  W.  Ashley,  E 1 
son.  John  Bexson,  8.  Banting,  C.  Legge,  Joseph  Bexson,  W.  Woodward,  i 
E.  Ward. 

CAGE  BIRDS  (ALL-ENGLAND  DBPARTlffBXT).  — KOHWICH.-Cl«iri 
Ticked  Yellow^!.  C.  J.  Salt.  2  and  8,  W.  Pratt,  vhe,  Q.  Taylor.  (Smti 
Ticked  Buff.—!,  W.  Pratt.  2,  J.  Clemlnson.  3,  C.  J.  Salt,  vkc-ltfiti 
Evenly-marked  or  Varitmtted  Yellow^l  and  2,  C.  J.  SalL  Evenly-marktit 
Variegated  Buff^!  and  2,  C.  J.  Salt.  8,  C.  Hampton,  vhe,  £.  Smithy 
CINNAMON.— jonaif^.— I  and  2,  C.  J.  Salt  8,  C.  Hampton.  Mealy.-!  sad^C 
J.  Salt  8,  G.  E.  Sossell.  lAZABJi^^Goldeh-MpangUd,  Clear  or  Broken  ~ 
1,  T.  Clemmson.  2,  8.  BuntiuR.  8  and  vhe,  J.  Clemlnson.  SUver-sps 
Clear  or  Broken  Cap.-!  and  8,  T.  Clemlnson.  S*  S.  Bunting,  vhe,  J.  CI 
son.  JSOKWlca^Crested  Yellow.^!,  8.  J.  Grme.  S.  C.  J.  Salt.  S,  W.  Or 
vhe.W.  Clark.  Crested  Buff.—!,  C.  J.  Salt.  2.  F.  Knagss.  8,  W.  CI 
H.  Watson.  (}0LDPINCH  MULES.— 1, C.  J. Salt.  SLQ.  E.  RusseU.  8  _ 
ley.  vhe,  C.  H.  Legge.  Selling  class.— l  and  S,  W.  Pratt.  2,  T.  aemlam 
vhe,  C.  J.  Salt.  (JoLDPINGH.— 1,  C.  H.  Legge.  2,  Mrs.  A.  Ufton.  8,  H.  WkM, 
«Ae,J.Downs.  LINNET.— irroaryt.—l,  S.  Bunting.  a,T.  NettleshioL  S,H.«ii 
son.  vhe,  W.  Holmes.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY  OF  BRITISH  BiBD&Ht 
Newbold.  2,  R.  Adams.  8,Mrs.  J.  Fogg.  rAc,  W.  Bumlston.  PAJUUmitfll 
ANY  Variety  op  large  Foreign  bird.— i,  2,  and  8,  J.  A.  Bam.  Hk,i 
Kimpton.  ANY  VARIETY  OP  SMALL  FOREIGN  BIRDS.— land 8, J.  A Bna 
2  and  vhe,  W.  Burniston. 

RABBITS^LOP-BARED^l  and  ACE.  Thompaon.  2,  H.  Ball.  fk,tC 
Balls.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY.— 1.  E.  Robinson.  2  and  Special J¥.  H.Him 
8  and  vhe,  E.  Pepper.  Selling  Class^i,  £.  Pepper.  2,  A.  TrusselL  s»« 
Andrews.    rAc,  H.  BalL 

JVDQES.— Poultry :  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  Birmingham.  Pigeons:  IL 
Hawley,  Bradford.  Cage  Birdt:  Mr.  E.  Bemrose,  Derby;  Mp.G 
Cox,  Northampton.    RcMnU:  Mr.  G.  A.  Crewe,  Etwall,  DeAy. 


[DUNDEE  POULTRY   SHOW. 

The  first  Exhibition  of  the  Dundee  Dog  and  Poultrj  Socktr 
was  held  on  the  8th  and  9th  insL,  and  six  hundred  pens  of  povbr 
came  forward.    It  is  six  years  since  a  poultry  show  was  held  tee, 
but  as  it  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss  the  experiment  was  not  Rpeilfll 
The  uniting  of  the  canine  and  feathered  tribes  in  one  exyioa 
seemed  to  draw  an  immense  number  of  yisiton  on  this  ooBHia, 
and  we  expect  the  result  will  be  a  financial  success,  and  aii:k 
Exhibition  will  be  an  annual  one  in  future. 

The  poultry  opened  with  Scctck-Greyt.  In  cocks  fsRVti 
capital  Coloured  one^  his  sickles  not  full  grown.  Hens  rojfxi 
especially  the  prizewinners.  Dorking t. — First  a  very  good  coIob«4 
cock,  second  and  third  Silver-Greys  ;  both  promising  bink  ?aS 
(Admiral  Dougall)  a  good  Silrer-Grey,  but  still  in  moult  Haa.- 
First  and  second  Coloured,  and  third  Silyer-Grey.  BrakaM.-'^ 
winners  all  good,  third  being  light,  the  others  dark.  Pen  60  (Doft- 
can)  a  good  one.  Hens. — ^The  judging  here  not  so  satishctoiy; 
first  a  hen  of  small  size,  dark,  as  was  second  ;  third  light  Fas  H 
(Dempster)  and  78  (Sandeman)  might  have  changed  P^^^^^I'^ 
some  of  the  winners.  Cochifu. — Only  five  cocks  entered  Fro 
Buff,  second  Partridge,  third  White ;  all  good.  In  hens  the 
winners  all  Buff  :  96  (Davidson),  as  good  as  any,  even  allowmi 
for  her  faint  colour.  6Vm«.— Black  Red  cocks  a  large  claa  of 
twenty-six,  the  competition  very  keen,  the  winner  turning  up  a  > 
Forfar  bird.  Brown  Red  cocks  fewer  in  number,  the  winner  m 
from  Forfar.  Black  or  Brown  Red  hens.— The  winner  a  styMj 
Brown  Red  from  Carlisle,  second  same  colour,  third  Black  Bm, 
both  from  Forfar,  where  there  are  many  breeders  of  Game  fowls. 
Other  Game  cocks.— First  and  second  grand  Piles,  still  from  Fomr ; 
third  a  good  Coloured  Duck  wing  from  Fife.  Hens.— First  aPue, 
second  a  good  Duckwing.  Game  fowls  numbered  nearly  a  hjo* 
dred  pens.  Game  Bantom*.— The  awards  were  not  posted  when 
we  made  our  notes,  so  cannot  criticise  them.  Other  BantanM.- 
First  and  second  to  Silver-laced,  the  latter  dull  m  lacing;  tiurt 
Blacks.  Silver-laced  seem  to  be  puttmg  the  Golds  out,  which  » » 
mistake,  as  both  are  equally  pretty.  Not  a  pen  of  Golds  m  tM 
Show.  Hamburght  (Spangled  cocks).  —  First  an  easy  wiM 
splendid  Silver  cock  j  second  a  Golden.  Many  of  the  ^^^\^ 
dark  for  show.  Hens.— Silver  first,  Gold  second ;  both  very  gjoa 
Pencilled  cocks.— Winners  all  Golden.  ^  Hens.— First  and  ttofl 
Golden,  and  being  entered  cheap  were  soon  claimed  ;  second  buro. 
Spanish  only  six  pens,  but  first  very  first-rate.  I^'^f' 
A  capital  White  with  fine  pure  earlobes  won ;  second  wmie » 
and  third  Brown.  In  the  hens  the  winners  were  ««I^J^?Jj^ 
the  same  colours.  Many  were  veir  small,  and  we  *^"^,  p  ,  'T 
IB  not  gaining  ground  in  wx>tland.  Any  other  variety.— All  Fouuiaj, 
except  a  pen  of  small  Sultans.  Very  good  Gold  Pohinds  fi«t. 
Four  classes  for  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  and  Any  oi^^ 
variety,  cockerel  and  pullet  in  each  pen,  brought  nearly  one  mm- 
dred  entries,  and  paid  prizes  twice  over  in  entry  fees.  In  ivTieefpi 
GeesCj  and  Duck*  the  exhibits  were  about  as  usuaL 

POULTRY.-SOOTCH  QVXY^Cock.-!,  T.  Fullerton.  2,  <i|^^,.*  ^a. 
ton.  8.  A.  Bcld.  Hen.-!,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Dawion.  8,  Clarkson  *  ,H«m»«Jf-  ?!). 
Reld.  l)ORKIN08.-C!ac*^l  and  Cup,  J.  Tnmbull.  2,  T.  W"llsmwn^^ 
Laird,  vhe,  J.  Smart  Hen.—!,  Q.  8.  Bobb.  2,  J.  Anderson.  ^  T.  ^"iJJ^T^ 
vhe.  Admiral  M.  Doiujall.  BRAHMAS.— Codt.-!,  Cup,  and  \g:  J- ^„ 'V  w. 
Lonle  &  Sheret.  Hen.-!  and  Cup,  J.  Sandeman-  2,  H-  '^ "i|?^p^L 
MltchelL   COCHlK-CHlKA.—a>ot.-l and 8, Mrs. W.Steven.  S,MiMJ5-»'— " 


JOCBNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  COXTAGB  QARDBNBR. 


Amiallur 


lioar.  S-jiilnniine™.  ifnt-l,  J.  Dm)f  '""    *' 


!^'f!^!^'l'' 


, „  „ the,  f.  o.  mn.  Hi 

mn:-!,  ».  MdMoin.    0*1"«  «■  Sn™U.  ^  J.-  &  W-^^' 
','nIli™o^'T'i)'KkBSsJ-'l',  Mn.  T.Ti»»n.  "t'sSi.  F.  Oni 

.   .Uk  ptAo-  wAtj.-l,  MriL  A.  G.  Unqom.   >,  Muter  C,  L.  ft 


aDd  Mr. 


CAMBRIDGESHIHE  ORNITHOLOGICAL   SOCIETY'S 

SHOW  OF   POULTEY,  ic. 

Thb  Societj'a    Show  of    Poiiltiy,   PiEeona,   Cage    Birdi.  and 

Hahbitfl  was  held  in  the  new  Corn  Eichaage  on  Korember  tith 

and  7th,  when  the  following  prizes  were  awarded  :— 

OiMK^BIaik  or  a«r-  «rft-«.  p.  H.  ISrinBr.    COCHlN-CauiA^il.  H.  J. 


-^dUptea-Browne.   Ahutlhrr 
..  .,  ftjitieU.     s.  H.  J.  (limne 
jH^jronniSl. '  3,  G-  P.  Pointer.   J>™i» 
wJii-ljFlw^MSIfeVG.sStil.  ■«.<."§:  IWrnir.  WtKBJ-^^4J 

IjibKiHitr  ».  W.floll.    »,  Hnn.  W.  Sngllcn.    TGMBLlBa a*iirfohcn*.— Hoc 

=r3. U. Bnild.   i,l.i)jB.^^FIttiYl^liiaai,i.BiJia.   S, J. M. fculil.   JACu 
:  W.  JiffiuS'fe.    i  o'.  Wshntiir^ANTWKHI-fcj- 

OTttKM  ViBlinT^I,  J.  Long.    1,  T.  I).  Gmn 
ra^I,  F.  W.  Melalle.  ^  Hon.W.  Sngileo.   i.1 

ll,J.Binllll.  KOBWICH. 


fISS.,' 


lif  BIRDS.— BuaiAK.-I,  withheld.  l,a.Bi 


[(US.— aUiQUB .— J,  H IL 

Cfoo^ihiirr'l.  &  nod  a,  J-  THUblh    vAc  E-  ArEUtldi  0.  Oadd,  J-  Snut 
!:!^:t„!sr_  a^Crt7.J?    Tiitw  ...  f"Vi™ii-t_i7i,  ■nd  »,  J.  Yiilfop. 


pracCiciil  fanciers  as  the  ReT.  W.  Serjesntson  and  Mr.  A.  Darby 

-  ''-e  eommitCee  ought  to  he  a  great  auccesa. 

-  In  Ur.  Bennett's  letter  (page  360)  on  the  fertile  worker 
the  dronei  are  aald  to  hare  emerged  after  the  "  seventy-Gnit  da;," 
iostead  of  "  twentj-one  dajs  "  after  the  eggs  were  first  noticed. 

"A  PlRTEBHlEB  Bm-KESPBr"  wriMs  :— "  I    have  raad 

ith  considerable  intflteet  the  contrihutioni  of  Ur.  Pettdgrew  and 
the  '  BENFREW9H1RK  BeC-KIbPkR,'  in  jonr  Jonmal,  and  am  at 
opinion  that  thanks  are  due  to  the  latter  for  his  criticism  of  He. 
Peltigrew's  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  Stewarton  boxes  and  eTaletn 
of  matiagement.  Mr.  Fettigiew  aeema  to  me  like  a  man  who  la 
.tngT7  and  conaeqDently  imagines  that  hia  opponent  has  become 
angry  too.  All  who  are  personallT  acquainted  with  the  '  Bkr- 
rRBwaHiRE  Bbb-EBIPKb'  know  that  he  is  rather  good-natured 
and  amiable  than  otherwiie,  and  if  Mr.  Pettigrew  carries  out  hia 
intention  to  viait  him  I  am  perauaded  he  will  receive  a  moat 
heart;  and  kindly  welcome,  whether  he  is  able  to  fiilfil  hia  offer 
■  *  produce  '  crude  honey  '  or  not." 

"  A  BlNTRKWHHiRB  Bei-kbepeb  "  seuds  OS  the  following 

■te  on  an  indication  of  a  aexere  winter. — "  Calling  on  an  apiuian 
friend  thia  week,  resident  in  our  county,  I  was  struck  at  the 
extent  to  which  propolis  barricades  were  built  at  the  entrancee 

'  hia  stocks  of  bee»--a  aare  indicatioa  of  a  severe  winter.  Last 
_ .  tamn  no  anoh  erectiooi)  were  raised.  A  mild  winter  followed. 
Onr  little  favourites  thereb;  showing  their  instinct  in  forecasting 


TAKING  HONEY  AND  WAX. 

Thi  taking  of  both  honey  and  wax  ia  a  moat  unpleasant  and 

disagreeable  operation.     There  is  nothing  in  apicnltnte  that  I 

ghriok   from  but  the  running  of  honey  and  wax   from  combe. 

Taking  the   honey   from   comba   by  any   known 

ant  work,  and  melting  the  combs  into  wax  is  m 


V  unpleasant 


jrVaUDp.    Crftlni.- 


'■  ^fllT 


„_..„.. — , _  „,  J»oibr»t  iJ.  Tiiylor.  r»r,  J. 

Bii.VBa.UBEt.— ^iiot— 1,  A.  H.  J>ucli._s,  R.  B.  KeKKin.    3.  it. 

G.  A.  OuWt.'  lik  a  KgWMUi. 


Hi  BBITS.— UlP^l.^^A^  Al  Wb! 

rl^.  I.'Dty. 

S!3wl!^I.%'"j.R^''m.  iT.KMlf.  ^A. 


•fctJ.CiTe.   BKWIiN  |UR|._1  and  ntc. 
S,ll/H.SIDn.    AI>IH)BA.—1,  J.  Taylor-    >,E 

1.     SBl.l.rNe  CIUMES^i''*r  MI  <B 

-       ■  -■  -tc.W.SHitenl.  P 

_         _    _  , ).  A-  Fsnngr. 

tiioicrfi  MTc's.audlcV,  E.  Boblnxm.' 

JoodES.— Pouh™  and  Pigauii:  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier.    C 
Bind :  Mr.  W.  A.  Blakston.    JtaUiiU :  Mr,  G.  Johoaon. 


VARIETIES. 


Wb  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  King,  the  Secretary  of  the  Oxford 
Show  since  its  foundation,  will  resijfn  before  another  year.  The 
poultry-fancying  public  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  tor  the  un- 
tiring energy  which  for  seven  years  he  bn*  bestoived  on  the 
■jtganisation  of  this  now  first-rate  Show. 

G  ol  landers  has  been   held  in  ehrewsbury  to 


Tour  correspondent  has  "  the  combs  of  forty  hives  and  sup. 
clean  and  tree  from  dead  bees  and  gmba,  hut  dreads  the  mess  ot 

For  forty  years  I  havebeen  wishful  to  find  an  easy  way  of 
doing  this  unpleasant  work,  and  oft«n  have  we  anggeated  the 
desirability  of  inventing  an  instrument  to  press  the  honey  from 
the  comba.  Instruments  have  been  produced,  but  not  one  of 
[ham  has  been  satisfactory.  The  American  alinger  answers  for 
taking  clover  honey  from  combs  in  bar-frames,  but  it  cannot  aling 
heather  honey  from  combs.  Bat  the  proceas  of  taking  honey  b* 
the  alinger  is  disagreeable.  The  combs  have  to  be  handled  and 
the  lids  shaved  off  the  sealed  combs  before  they  are  placed  in  the 
instrnment,  which  coats  out  and  mixes  cmde  and  perfect  honey. 
For  casting  honey  out  of  old  tough  comba  it  ia  in  our  opinion  Uie 
beat  ioBtrument  yet  invented.  I  can  say  neither  more  nor  less  in 
.  favour  of  the  American  alinger. 

For  OS  who  keep  straw  hives  and  take  therefrom  mn  honey  by 
the  hundredweight;  there  has  appeared  no  instrument  equal  to 
human  hands.  It  is.  as  everybody  knows,  unpleasant  work,  but 
we  make  the  best  of  it,  and  get  it  done  as  apeedily  aa  possible. 
By  hand  pressure  we  can  take  fiO  Iba.  of  honey  from  comba  In  an 
hour  or  tnereabonlB.  Ab  Boon  as  the  bees  are  driven  from  their 
combs  the  hives  are  carried  to  a  hothouse  or  near  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  there  tbe  croaa  sticks  are  withdrawn,  the  combs  carefaUy 
taken  out  and  divided.  All  the  best  honevcombs  are  placed  in  a 
milk  pan,  the  eecond  beat  placed  in  another  milk  pan,  and  the 
empty  and  brood  combs  are  placed  in  a  third  pan  or  empty  bee 
hive.  All  this  ia  hut  tbe  work  of  a  few  minutea  ;  and  be^ie  the 
combs  have  time  to  cool  or  lose  their  natural  heat  we  aeat  our. 
selves  beside  the  beat  comba  and  preaa  the  bouey  from  them.  But 
let  it  be  underatood  that  there  is  a  right  and  wrong  way  of  doing 
this  work.  First,  one  comb  is  lifted  and  broken  into  pieces  about 
tha  size  of  a  woman's  hand.  One  by  one  these  pieces  are  placed 
on  edge  between  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  both  hands,  so  that 
the  preasnre  comes  on  the  sides  of  tbe  cells,  causing  the  honey  to 
flow  rapidly  into  the  pan.  These  pieces  of  comb  are  turned  and 
doubled  in  the  hand,  if  need  be,  for  more  pressure.  Thus  they 
become  dry  and  hard,  and  are  cast  amongat  the  empty  brood- 
comba.  After  all  tbe  combs  are  thus  gone  over  and  sqneeied  the 
honey  is  mn  through  a  bag  of  cheesecloth  or  etramer  into  a 
honey  jar,  and  akimmed  next  day.  Thua  we  have  honey  without 
a  stain  or  apeck  of  impunty. 

The  second  pan  with  interior  comba — comba  containing  both 
honey  and  pollen — are  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  with  far  more 
care  and  leas  pressure.  The  difficulty  here  is  to  keep  the  pollen 
from  tainting  the  honey,  Many  cells  half  full  ot  pollen  are  filled 
to  their  tops  with  honey,  and  many  honey  cells  ore  found  amongst 
pollen  cells.    We  almost  always  succeed  in  taking  the  hoDcy  from 
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Buch  cells  without  letting  the  taint  or  taste  of  pollen  pass  into  the 
honey  :  and  rather  than  risk  danger  in  this  direction  we  pat  aside 
the  pollen  combs  with  honey  in  them  for  feeding  purposes.  For 
quality  we  sacriDce  quantity  ;  and  by  this  method  of  pressure  we 
obtain  more  honey  and  better  quality  than  is  had  by  the  cottager's 

Elan  of  breaking  all  the  comb?  with  a  knife  and  draining  the 
oney  through  a  cheesecloth,  because  the  knife  breaks  the  pollen, 
and  this  taints  the  honey.  I  hope  that  someone  will  invent  a 
simple  instrument  to  press  the  honey  out  instead  of  the  hands. 
My  inventive  powers  are  but  feeble,  but  I  can  see  that  two  per- 
forated boards  fixed  about  2  or  8  inches  apart  to  receive  honey- 
combs edgewise,  with  some  lever  like  a  pump  handle  to  come 
down  between  them,  would  be  much  better  in  every  way,  and  do 
four  times  more  work  than  human  hands.  Before  I  leave  the  pro- 
cess of  honey-taking  let  me  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  honey  should  be  drained  from  combs  in  their  natural  heat, 
and  that,  if  allowed  to  cool,  the  honey  does  not  run  so  well.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  impart  artificial  heat  to  honeycombs.  In 
doing  this  before  a  fire  the  combs  are  apt  to  melt. 

I  do  not  know  how  foreign  honey  is  taken  from  combs,  but 
much  of  what  comes  to  England  is  well  and  cleanly  taken.  I 
have  seen  barrels  of  pure  Chilian  honey  on  sale  in  Manchester 
without  any  impuritv  or  taint  whatever. 

The  lady  at  our  house  is  wonderfully  cleyer  in  the  work  of 
melting  wax.  All  the  loose,  empty,  offal  combs  are  closely  pressed 
together  in  big  lumps  and  cast  into  a  large  bag  of  cheesecloth. 
When  this  bag  is  full  its  mouth  is  closely  tied  and  cast  into  a 
copper  or  boiler  of  clean  water.  When  it  boils,  the  wax — a  beau- 
tinu  yellow  oil^swims  on  the  top.  This  oil  is  skimmed  off  and 
run  through  a  strainer  or  muslin  cloth  into  a  pan  with  some  clean 
cold  water  in  it.  When  all  the  oil  is  thus  skimmed  off,  the  copper 
is  emptied  and  washed.  The  wax  is  boiled  a  second  time  in  clean 
water  and  put  through  the  strainer.  This  finishes  the  work  of 
wax-melting.  The  wax  should  not  be  cooled  rapidly,  otherwise 
the  cakes  would  crack  on  their  surface.  As  wax  is  verv  infiam- 
mable,  containing  as  it  does  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
great  care  shoi^d  be  used  in  boiling  it  not  to  let  it  tip  over  the 
copper  into  the  fire.  As  wax  sticks  to  everything  it  touches, 
plenty  of  soda  should  be  used  in  cleaning  dishes,  die.,  used  in 
Tnaifing  it.  Honey  is  an  excellent  soap  in  cold  water,  but  forms 
a  gzeaay  mess  in  warm  water.  Nothing  but  pure  cold  water  should 
be  used  in  cleaning  anything  touched  by  honey. — A  Pbttigrbw. 


STRAW  SKEPS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOWS. 

Mt  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Petti- 
grew's  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal,  that  straw  skeps  were 
refused  admission  to  the  Crystal  Palace  bee  shows,  which  your 
correspondent  ''  A  Renfrewshire  Beb-kebper  "  calls  upon  the 
Hon.  Sec.  to  refute.  As  I  held  that  office  at  both  shows  I  say 
most  emphatically  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  wrong;.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  means  full  skeps  or  empty  ones,  but  referring  to  the 
first  catalogue  I  find  there  were  four  competitors  for  a  prize  for 
the  latter  class.  Nine  prizes  were  offered  and  competed  for  by 
filled  straw  supers  alone,  and  twenty-nine  prizes  open  to  both 
wood  and  straw.  So  far  from  admission  being  refused  to  straw 
skeps,  the  many  visitors  to  the  Show  must  remember  that  scores 
of  such  hives  appeared  on  the  tables,  and  at  the  second  Crystal 
Palace  Show  they  were  also  well  represented.  I  can  hardly 
understand  how  Mr.  Pettigrew  could  make  this  mistake,  seeing 
that  I  myself  sent  him  the  prize  schedules  and  invited  him  to 
ndge  the  exhibits. 

I  have  also  another  grievance  against  Mr.  Pettigrew.  n  the 
Journal,  November  7th,  in  explaining  the  wrong  measurements 
he  had  given  of  the  Stewarton  hive,  he  says  he  quoted  from  the 
de8criptu}n  of  the  hive  in  my  book,  '*  A  Manual  of  Bee-keeping." 
Kather  astonished  I  refer  to  the  book  and  find  the  true  dimensions, 
14  mches  diameter,  are  there  given,  and  not  16  inches  as  Mr. 
Pettigrew  has  stated.  Surely  Mr.  Pettigrew  should  be  a  little 
more  particular  before  shifting  his  own  blnnders  on  to  my 
shoulders.— John  Hunter,  Eaton  Rite,  Ealing. 


UNPRODUCTIVE  EGGS. 


The  fact  that  a  correspondent  of  this  Journal  saw  some  eggs 
in  combs  which  did  not  become  brood  or  hatch  into  bees,  does  not 
in  our  opinion  prove  that  they  were  blind  or  incapable  of  yielding 
bees.  The  eggs  of  a  queen  l>ee  are  unlike  the  unfertilised  eggs  of 
birds  which  cannot  be  quickened  into  life.  There  are  no  blind 
eggs  'in  a  bee  hive.  With  proper  treatment  they  are  productive. 
A  fertilised  queen  lays  both  male  and  female  eggs  ;  an  unfertilised 
queen  produces  male  eggs  only,  and  yery  few  of  them  compara> 
nvcly.  These  things  are  well  known  by  our  respected  correspon- 
dent. It  is  believed  that  the  female  eggs  only  are  fertilised  in 
the  body  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  male  eggs  of  a  fertilised 
queen  bee  escape  unfertilised.  Though  there  are  difficulties  and 
mysteries  surrounding  the  manner  or  question  of  egg-fertilisation, 
almost  all  advanced  apiarians  accept  the  theory  as  well  established. 

As  to  the  eggs  seen  in  the  comos  which  did  not  produce  bees, 


there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
fact  if  we  admit  that  working  bees  have  both  the  will  and  the 
power  to  remove  eggs  and  destroy  them  when  they  do  not  wa&t 
brood,  and  this  destruction  of  eggs  or  prevention  of  brood-rear- 
ing is  of  yery  common  occurrence.  Egg-laying,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  in  queen  bees,  1b  involuntary  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned. A  queen  can  neither  form  nor  hinder  the  formation  of 
egga,  and  when  they  are  formed  she  cannot  retain  them.  But  the 
working  bees  can  determine  whether  the  eggs  shall  or  shall  not 
be  quickened  into  life — whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  become 
perfect  bees.  Very  often  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  queens 
are  laying  perhaps  two  thousand  eggs  a  day,  have  we  known  the 
bees  decline  to  set  them,  but  hatched  out  the  brood  that  was  som^ 
what  advanced.  In  times  of  unfavourable  weather  setting  in, 
threatening  the  whole  community  with  poyerty  and  starvation, 
the  bees  wisely  or  instinctiyely  decline  to  set  eggs.  We  have 
known  young  swarms  after  building  a  few  combs,  and  by  reason 
of  unfavourable  weather  were  hindered  from  buildine  more  or 
gathering  honey,  decline  to  set  eggs,  and  left  their  hives  and 
combs,  and  went  off  as  "  hunger  swarms "  without  an  egg  or 
speck  of  honey  in  them.  In  autumn,  in  the  face  of  winter,  Ems 
are  naturally  disinclined  to  engage  in  the  work  of  brood-reaiing, 
but  on  being  vigorously  fed  and  kept  warm  this  disinclination  ii 
removed  to  a  certain  extent  and  breeding  recommencea— not 
always,  but  oftentimes. — ^A.  Pkttigkkw. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
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REMARKS. 

6th.— Little  snow  in  morning ;  clear  fine  bright  day ;  beautiful  moonligiit 

evening. 
7th.— Windy  In  morning,  but  very  clear  sky ;  fine  day  tbroogbont  irilh 

bright  sunshine ;  littlo  misty  towards  evening  ;  moonlight  nigbl 
8th.— Wet  morning,  hail  shower  10.5  A.M.,  brighter  with  intervals  of  Eonstiitt 
in  middle  of  day ;  cold  shower  in  afternoon ;  squall  with  heayynin 
at  4.5  P.M. ;  high  wind  and  rain  in  evening. 
9th.— Clear  frosty  morning ;  very  fine  bright  day  ;  moonlight  night 
loth.— Very  squallv  with  rain  during  the  night ;  wet  morning  at  S.4fi  PJL, 
great  squall  of  wind,  with  rain  and  sleet,  windy  and  wot  all  dsj;  it 
9.30  P.M.  flne  and  moonlight. 
11th.— Clear  bright  morning,  short  shower  of  anall  hail  at  1 J5  PJC.;  fin* 

afternoon ;  showery  in  evening. 
12th.— Clear  fine  morning ;  sohur  halo  2  P.M. ;  after  S  P Jf .  dull  and  n&a 
misty ;  damp  and  cold  evening. 
Not  quite  so  cold  as  last  week,  but  still  cool  for  the  season.— 6.  J.Stmoss. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MAREJIT.— NoVEMBBlt  13. 
Wb  have  no  alteration  to  quote  from  last  week. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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NOVBMBBR  81—37,  1878. 


KlDgeton  Show.    Boyal  Society  at  8^  F  JC. 

Hayal  Botanic  Society  at  8.46  p.m. 

88  SUITDAT  AFTSB  TRINITT. 
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From  obaerratlons  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the,aTerage  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  46.6°;  and  its  night  temperature 
88.8^. 


THE  SEASON  AND  WORK. 

REQUENTLY  we  find  reference  made  to  the 
season  and  the  crops,  but  not  so  frequently 
to  the  labour  required  for  producing  them. 
The  labour,  however,  expended  in  ga^ens  is 
not  by  any  means  limited  to  producing  crops  { 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  for  much 
time  is  necessarily  occupied  in  keeping  a 
garden  neat,  without  which  it  cannot  oe  en- 
joyable. 
Usually  the  labour  provided  for  the  cultivation  and 
keeping  of  private  gardens  is  fixed  in  character :  that 
is,  a  certain  number  of  men  are  allowed,  and  to  these 
no  addition  can  be  made  let  the  season  be  what  it  may. 
Even  in  a  favourable  season  it  is  not  often  that  the  labour 
BtafiE  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements,  and  generally  it  is 
only  by  some  scheming  and  diligent  application  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  can  be  done  at  the  right  time  ;  and  I 
may  add  that  it  is  only  by  doing  work  at  the  right  time 
that  a  garden  can  be  rendered  to  the  fullest  extent  pro- 
fitable and  pleasurable.  If,  for  example,  plants  cannot  be 
potted  when  they  require  it,  seeds  sown,  crops  planted, 
lawns  mown,  and  weeds  destroyed,  the  gardener  works  at 
a  ereat  disadvantage,  and  the  condition  of  the  garden 
under  his  charge  can  no  more  satisfy  him  than  it  can  the 
owner  of  it.  But  while  a  gardener  knows  well  the  reason 
of  the  shortcomings  it  cannot  be  expected  that  an  owner 
can  at  all  times  so  fullv  appreciate  them  :  hence  as  a  matter 
of  simple  justice  to  all,  to  employer  as  well  as  employed,  I 
venture  to  allude  to  the  subject  now. 

The  summer  which  has  just  terminated  has  been  em- 
phatically a  season  of  hard  work  for  all  engaged  in  the 
management  of  gardens.  Where  adequate  assistance  has 
been  afEorded  it  has  been  a  summer  of  plenty  as  regards 
vegetables — plentv,  I  mean,  combined  with  neatness  ;  but 
where  no  extra  labour  has  been  provided  it  has  been  utterly 
impossible  to  keep  gardens  as  clean  as  usual  and  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  necessary  supply  of  floral  and 
culinary  products. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  employers,  and  which 
in  more  than  one  instance,  to  m^  knowledge,  has  resulted 
in  changes  of  gardeners.  Possibly  if  a  clear  temperate 
explanation  of  me  extraordinarv  nature  of  the  season  had 
been  rendered  the  position  would  have  been  so  far  under- 
stood to  have  reduced  the  differences  considerably,  even  to 
the  extent  of  preventing  the  separation  of  a  generaUy  good 
man  from  a  generally  good  master.  But  gardeners  are  not 
always  capable  of  making  an  intelligible  explanation  of 
their  position  when  surrounded  by  untoward  circumstances  ; 
and  employers,  it  must  also  be  suggested,  are  not  always  in 
a  listening  mood.  It  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  in  your  columns  where,  as  is  fullv  admitted, 
the  disposition  is  in  many  ways  manifest  that  the  govern- 
ing principle  is  justice  to  all — a  desire  that  masters  should 
be  satisfied  and  men  contented. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  capable  of  dealing  with  a 
subject  that  is  in  some  degree  delicate  and  complex  in  a 

so.  IfL-TOL.  XXZV.,  VBW  SKBISfl. 


satisfactory  manner ;  but  I  can  at  least  approach  it  without 
prejudice,  seeing  that  I  have  not  been  a  sufferer  by  this 
work-producing  season  because  extra  assistance  has  been 
afforded  to  meet  the  extra  work.  I  have  further  endeavoured 
to  procure  evidence  that  the  season  has  really  been  what  is 
termed  an  unusually  heavy  one,  for  gardeners  especially, 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil  generally.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  best  information  possible  I  wrote  to  two  nurserymen, 
two  market  gardeners,  and  two  managers  of  public  parks, 
inquiring  if  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  incur  additional 
expenditure  by  increasing  their  labour  staff  in  accordance 
with  the  incidences  of  the  season.  In  every  case  the 
replies  were  in  tlie  affirmative.  One  of  the  nurserymen 
wrote  that  he  had  found  it  imperative  to  employ  twenty- 
five  men  in  addition  to  the  usual  staff  to  "  keep  the  place 
in  anything  like  order.''  A  market  gardener  replied  that 
two  extra  men  per  acre  were  barely  sufficient  to  "  prevent 
the  weeds  eating  the  manure  that  was  purchased  for  the 
crops ;''  and  both  the  park  managers  assured  me  that  it 
was  only  by  encouraging  all  the  men  to  work  overtime  to 
the  extent  of  three  hours  a  day  that  the  lawns  could  be 
kept  decent,  grass  edges  clipped,  and  walks  clean.  In  the 
matter  of  mowing,  one  of  the  managers  stated  that  quite 
double  the  amount  of  labour  had  been  necessary  that  was 
requisite  in  an  ordinary  season,  "  for,"  he  observed,  ",  while 
in  some  seasons  we  had  only  to  cut  the  grass  once  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  this  year  we  have  frequently  had  to 
mow  the  lawns  twice  a  week ;  the  labour  account,  there- 
fore, mtist  be  increased." 

An  unusually  tine  autumn  followed  the  extraordinary 
work-producing  summer,  and  arrears  have  in  many  instances 
been  brought  up,  but  the  year  will  long  be  remembered  by 
gardeners  on  account  of  the  extra  amount  of  labour  it  in- 
volved, and  even  then  gardens  and  grounds  could  not  be 
kept  so  neat  as  desired.  It  is  fair  to  all,  I  think,  that  the 
evidence  I  have  adduced  of  the  real  nature  of  the  season  be 
recorded. — ^A  Northern  Gardener. 


HOW  I  GROW  THE   CYCLAMEN. 

The  Cyclamen  has  so  recently  come  to  the  front  as  an 
indispensable  decorative  plant  that  must  be  grown  in  quan- 
tity, that  many  who  commence  its  cultivation  are  very 
often  unsuccessful  with  it  though  most  desirous  to  suc- 
ceed. I  grow  as  many  as  I  can  find  space  for,  and  find  it 
one  of  the  most  accommodating  plants  we  have.  Seedlings 
from  seed  sown  in  February  of  the  present  year  are  many 
of  them  coming  freely  into  flower,  some  of  the  most  pre- 
cocious throwing  flowers  up  as  early  as  September.  I  find 
it  necessary  to  raise  a  fresh  supply  of  plants  at  least  every 
second  year,  as  those  more  than  three  years  old  are  of  no 
use  for  my  purposes. 

In  February  at  latest  we  sow  our  seed.  I  find  one  of 
our  Geranium  boxes  better  than  pots  or  small  pans  for 
sowing  the  seed  in.  The  boxes  are  drained  with  coal  ashes 
covered  with  a  layer  of  moss,  and  then  filled  with  a  light 
but  rich  compost.  The  seeds  are  sprinkled  evenly  over  the 
surface  and  merely  pressed  into  the  soil ;  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper  is  laid  over  the  surface* of  the  soil  for  the  double 
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purpose  of  excluding  light  and  preserving  to  the  seeds  uniform 
moisture.  At  no  stage  of  growth  ought  the  soil  to  be  dry,  but 
at  this,  the  most  critical,  attention  should  be  given  to  keep 
the  germinating  seeds  always  moist.  Placed  in  a  temperature 
of  55°  to  65°  little  time  elapses  before  growth  commences. 
The  brown  paper  will  be  better  dispensed  with  then,  though 
the  attention  must  not  be  relaxed.  The  plants  will  keep 
en  adding  one  small  leaf  after  another,  the  little  bulb  at  the 
same  time  steadily  increasing  in  size.  By-and-by  the  plants 
will  require  transplanting,  but  do  not  be  in  too  great  haste 
over  this.  Use  the  same  kind  of  boxes  for  pricking  them  off 
into,  also  the  same  kind  of  soil,  only  richer,  and  leave  them 
awhile  longer  in  the  same  structure.  A.s  natural  warmth  in- 
creases transfer  them  to  a  cold  frame  and  keep  them  growing 
on  there  until  about  the  middle  of  September,  then  pot  them 
into  4-inch  pots  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  place  until  established. 
In  the  beginning  of  October  transfer  them  to  a  structure  where 
the  temperature  U  kept  warm  enough  for  their  progressing 
gently  tnrough  the  winter.  Each  p&nt  will  produce  on  an 
average  two  dozen  of  flowers.  1  use  these  as  cut  flowers, 
thereby  saving  larger  plants  from  being  in  any  way  damaged 
in  appearance. 

About  the  end  of  May  I  have  our  stock  planted  out  in  a 
warm  border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  keeping  the  top  of  the 
bulbs  slightly  under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  there  is  a 
necessity  to  water  it  is  better  to  mulch  the  surrounding  sur- 
faces than  to  have  to  make  continued  applications  of  water, 
which  always  have  a  tendency  to  sour  the  ioil.  Until  the 
time  of  lifting  the  plants,  during  the  latter  part  of  September, 
no  further  attention  will  be  required  more  than  keeping  weeds 
down.  The  young  plants  are  mostly  all  potted  into  6-inch 
pots ;  the  older  plants,  which  are  managed  the  same  way 
during  summer  as  these,  are  placed  in  pots  5  and  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  pots  are  drained  with  a  few  coal  ashes,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  moss  is  placed  between  these  and  the  soil  to  keep 
the  drainage  clear.  The  soil  used  is  composed  of  loam,  a  very 
■light  addition  of  decayed  manure,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of 
sand.  The  soil  is  pressed  firmly  round  the  balls,  the  top  of  the 
bulb  being  kept  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
plants  are  then  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  and  shady 
position  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  allow  the  roots  to  get  hold 
of  the  soil,  and  are  then  placed  in  the  same  winter  quarters 
tkH  formerly.  Some  of  the  earliest  varieties  (they  vary  con- 
siderably in  this  respect)  will  be  in  flower  at  this  season,  and 
if  more  are  wanted  they  arc  easily  brought  into  bloom  by 
placing  as  many  as  are  required  in  a  warmer  structure. 

With  regard  to  watering,  I  like  the  soil  kept  in  a  moist 
condition  ;  numbers  of  roots  are  pushed  from  the  conns  during 
winter,  and  inattention  to  watering  is  inimical  to  these.  Where 
regular  watering  is  neglected  the  foliage  and  flowers  are  apt 
to  damp  off  at  the  junction  of  their  stalks  with  the  conn  ;  this 
tendency  is  further  increased  by  growing  the  plants  in  too  low 
a  temperature.  By  the  time  the  plants  are  three  years  old 
many  of  the  corms  arc  too  large  for  the  sizes  of  the  pots  we 
grow  them  in,  consequently  there  is  a  weeding-out  of  these 
every  season  after  flowering.  Those  desirous  of  growing  large 
plants  would  doubtless  find  these  just  at  their  best  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  as  small  decorative  plants  meet  our  requirements, 
as  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  young  seedling  plants 
are  what  we  rely  on.  The  foliage,  especially  in  a  cut  state,  is 
here  held  in  nearly  as  much  estimation  as  the  flowers.  To  the 
amateur  with  little  time  to  spend  over  his  greenhouse  I  know 
no  other  plant  so  easily  grown  and  capable  of  giving  as  good 
returns  during  the  winter  and  spring  mouths  as  the  Cyclamen. 
— R.  P.  Beothekston,  Tyn  inghame. 


ABOUT   VINES.— No.  3. 


Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hunter  I  planted  my 
first  Vines  on  March  12th,  1870.  Those  along  the  front  and 
back  wall  had  their  roots  carefully  spread  out,  and  those  along 
the  centre,  for  supcmumerariea,  were  turned  out  with  the  balls 
unbroken,  the  better  to  produce  a  few  bunches  that  season.  1 
particularly  noticed  that  the  latter  made  the  stronger  growth, 
notwithstanding  their  crop.  A  few  days  later  I  had  my  ^ci- 
dent  with  the  glass.  Immediately  after  the  wind  we  had  snow 
and  bad  weather,  and  the  men  working  on  the  border  made  it 
firm,  which  was  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  Vines. 

No  fire  heat  was  given  until  August,  and  this  also  I  have 
since  looked  upon  as  an  advantage.  During  May  and  June  I 
was,  twice  in  particular,  twitted  about  the  slow  progress  my 
Vines  were  making,  and  had  friendly  invitations  to  have  others 


planted.    My  Vines,  unaided  by  fire  heatj  I  grant  made  slow 
progress  at  first,  but  they  have  since  proved  that  a  alow  stan 
was  not  a  disadvantage.      By  the  end  of  the  season  they 
branched  out  and  covered  the  roof.    With  the  aid  of  fire  hat, 
for  young  Vines  at  the  right  time,  in  the  autumn  I  bad  them 
sufficiently  ripened  to  cany  a  fair  crop,  and  it  was  a  day  I  aa 
still  proud  of  when  with  the  first  Grapes  I  ever  grew  1  took 
first  prize  at  our  Newcastle  Show  amongst  fourteen  competitois. 
During  February  this  year  I  planted  a  second  house,  botonlj 
along  the  front  and  middle,  as  I  have  made  the  house  bli 
span  to  enable  me  to  grow  Peaches  along  the  back,  thus  secor* 
ing  the  Peaches  light.    The  house  is  a  plain  wooden  stmc^ 
with  two  rows  of  posts  for  support,  the  second  row  being 
under  the  apex  or  6  feet  from  the  back.     Having  proved  thit 
the  Alicante  colours  better  and  has  a  denser  bloom  on  the  back 
wall  than  when  immediately  under  the  glass,  at  every  foimh 
post  I  have  planted  an  Alicante,  and  I  mean,  with  the  ezc^ 
tion  of  necessary  openings,  to  run  one  rod  the  whole  lengtii 
about  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground,  that  we  may  both  see 
over  the  top  from  the  path  and  get  underneath  when  neoessBj. 
At  this  height  these  Vines  will  be  no  additional  shade  to  tiie 
Peaches.     Intending  next  spring  to  raise  Cauliflower  plants 
largely,  as  I  did  this,  I  do  not  intend  having  fire  heat  ontu  aflEf 
they  are  cleared  out,  then  I  intend  to  heat  with  flue  and  hot 
water  combined.    I  have  this  autumn  run  a  flue  through  mj 
other  house,  and  that  I  find  is  a  great  advantage.    I  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  the  flue  when  starting  the  Vines,  a  damper  beii^ 
provided  to  turn  the  smoke  either  to  the  chimney  or  to  tiie  flue. 
I  have  dispensed  altogether  with  early  closing  since  Jnlj,  tie 
house  from  that  time,  as  a  rule,  being  open  night  and  dtj. 
My  canes  have  done  fairly  well,  six  or  eight  of  them  bdn^ 
18  feet  long,  and  I  counted  in  one  fifty  joints.     On  the  ethi 
June  I  planted  out  several  Vines  of  my  own  raising  thisyeaz; 
and  I  see  one  (Alnwick  Seedling)  is  now  17  feet  long  wiii 
forty-eight  joints.    They  have  also  branched  out  in  the  DOt 
robust  manner,  but  during  these  last  six  weeks  I  have  tiio 
all  the  laterals  off.    In  this  house  the  Peaches  have  i^ 
off  admirably,  and  have  produced  clusters  of  fruit  bokad 
the  bottom  leaves  of  the  Vines  are  now  beginning  to  b2L  It 
may  interest  some  to  know  somewhat  of  a  freak  I  played  ii& 
a  Duke  of  Buccleuch.    Being  disappointed  of  a  Vine  promsd, 
and  yet  being  determined  in  some  form  to  try  to  grow  ftis 
noble  Grape,  I  planted  a  stunted  cane  I  already  had  on  the 
6th  of  June.    I  had  previously  been  kind  to  it,  but  with  litde 
satisfaction.      After  being  planted  it  continued  for  a  shot 
while  to  make  joints  from  an  inch  to  1 J  inch  long.    HaTing 
some  healthy  young  canes  of  Waltham  Cross  I  planted  onely 
its  side  and  inarched  it.     Some  three  weeks  or  so  after  tht 
Duke  gave  evidence  of  fresh  life  the  two  bad  become  unitd, 
and  it  has  since  made  a  fine  fresh  growth  of  rather  over  2  feet 
When  I  commenced  Vine-growing  I  had  an  impression  that 
plenty  of  liquor  of  moderate  strength  was   the  best  treat- 
ment.   Now  my  firm  conviction  is,  if  you  have  good  turf  to 
grow  in  the  less  liquid  manure  a  young  Vine  has  the  better- 
In  my  second  house  this  season  I  have  watered  only  with  pare 
water.    In  my  next  your  readers  shall  have  some  account  d    \ 
the  trials,  disappointments,  and  perplexities  of  an  amateur. 
—Joseph  Witheespoon,  Chester-le- Street, 


ROSE  OLLA  PODRIDA. 
Otheb  than  the  election  the  rosy  talk  in  our  Journal  has  d 
late  been  copious  as  to  blooms,  with  here  and  there  just  i 
suspicion  of  thorn.  With  much  I  have  been  amused.  For 
Instance,  we  have  had  suggestions  for  an  election  from  "  OSE  , 
OP  THE  Million,"  endorsed  by  our  friend  Mr.  Radclyffe,  for 
1,  freest  bloomers ;  2,  hardiest ;  3,  best  for  bouquets ;  Mr. 
Radclyffe  adding  4,  best  for  scent ;  5,  best  in  bud  for  button 
holes.  Then  comes  the  privately  sent  suggestion  from  "A.  C.^ 
as  to  the  best  Roses  for  travelling,  and  then  Rev.  C.  P.  Peachs 
idea  for  the  newer  Rose  election,  but  confining  the  electors  to 
six  nurserymen  selected  by  amateurs,  and  rice  T/ncL  ^ 
in  the  same  number  comes  my  friend  Mr.  Beachey  with  hii 
classification.  Now  to  the  latter  gentleman  we  owe  a  mo^ 
interesting  paper  as  to  certain  rules  for  deciding  the  bestBofiej 
for  general  purposes.  This  paper  was  published  in  the  Joumw 
some  five  years  ago ;  it  singled  out  nine  points,  I  think,  in 
Roses,  and  each  point  as  highest  value  had  the  mark  3.  He 
made  out  his  return  by  this  list,  and,  tried  by  this  test,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  I  recollect,  came  out  as  his  best  Rose.    For  general 

Eurposes  this  is  a  very  good  plan,  but  I  ask  my  valued  fnena 
ow  many  returns  would  he  obtain  made  in  this  way  ?    In  ^^ 
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high-pressiTTe  days  men  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  them, 
and  the  replies  would  be  almost  nil.  Then  if  you  take  one 
point  as  suggested  by  "One  op  the  Million,"  you  would 
require  an  election  for  each  separate  point,  and  heartily  sick 
most  persons  would  be  of  the  affair.  Elections  (Rose)  "  come 
but  once  a  year,"  but  unlike  Christmas  they  do  not  always 
bring  good  cheer.  Even  once  a  year  it  occasionally  brings 
snubs  and  growls  ;  what  would  it  do  if  I  attached  so  many 
points  as  to  give  each  elector  an  idea  that  he  was  in  for  a  com- 
petitive examination?  Now  to  our  good  friend  Rev.  C.  P. 
Peach's  idea.  We  should  have  three  elections.  First  we  should 
have  an  election  for  the  six  amateurs  and  then  another  for  the 
six  nurserymen,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  Roses  both  the 
selected  would  be  tired  of  the  whole  aflEair,  and  the  waste-paper 
basket  or  the  next  pipe  or  cigar  being  tired  would  be  the  end 
of  the  voting  paper.  It  really  is  not  so  much,  What  is  best  to 
be  done  ?  as.  How  much  can  you  get  others  to  assist  you  in 
doing? 

For  a  season  or  two  we  can  afford  to  let  general  exhibition 
varieties  alone,  and  we  may.  as  I  have  said,  take  up  the  matter 
in  a  more  restricted  form  ;  but  before  I  pass  on  I  would  just 
remark  on  Class  2  of  Mr.  Beachey's— "  The  freest  bloomers 
irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the  blooms."  This  class,  he  says, 
is  altogether  "  cut  out  in  the  present  election."  Now  I  should 
say  that  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Mar^chal  Niel,  and  probably 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and  with  me  Pierre  Notting,  were  still  in 
this  class — certainly  the  former.  Here  I  would  remark  how 
thoroughly  I  agree  with  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach  about  this  Rose.  I 
contend  it  never  has  fair  play  as  an  exhibition  variety,  and, 
like  everything  else,  if  it  be  not  cared  for  the  success  is  doubt- 
ful. I  heartily  endorse  every  word  he  says  about  dear  old 
Gloire—"  Glory  Die  John,"  as  old  Tommy  Coles  of  Wellow 
Roseiy  used  to  call  it,  but  it  is  a  Rose  that  will  never  die  how- 
ever cold  the  frosts  of  exhibition  elections  :  it  has  too  many 
good  sound  qualities.  Considering  how  separated  Rev.  C.  P. 
Peach  and  I  are,  and  I  should  imagine  different  in  soil  and 
climate,  it  surprises  me  how  nearly  our  experience  seems  to 
tally.  I  have  already  in  the  election  cast  a  sort  of  doubt  on 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa.  I  greatly  fear  she  will  prove  to  be 
a  fine-weather  lady,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  her 
lower  down  three  years  hence.  With  Mr.  Peach,  too,  I  believe 
Marie  Baumann  to  be  the  most  exquisite  Rose  there  is.  On 
the  plant,  I  prefer  the  pendant  position  ;  and  what  a  thrill  of 
delight  comes  over  one  as  you  Uft  the  glorious  bloom  and  so 
unfold  its  beauties  to  the  eye.  Grown  on  the  seedling  Briar, 
too,  it  has  with  me  plenty  of  vigour,  throwing  up  shoots  3  feet 
in  length  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

A  different  matter  on  which  I  again  most  thoroughly  agree 
with  Mr.  Peach  is  the  Manetti.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  I  had 
time  to  prepare  the  cuttings  myself  not  one  in  a  hundred — 
I  had  almost  written  thousand — should  send  up  a  so-called 
sucker— really  a  bud  that  has  escaped  the  knife.  Only  on 
one  or  two  occasions  have  I  ever  had  a  genuine  sucker — that 
is  a  growth  from  the  root,  and  that  has  been  feeble.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  Manetti  stocks  from  nurserymen, 
have  gone  over  them  before  planting — not  so  easy  whilst  the 
stems  are  dirty,  and  overlooked  buds,  and  then  have  had  such 
a  forest  of  Manetti  in  my  bed  as  to  make  me  give  up  the  idea 
of  budding  them  altogether ;  and  then  people  say,  naturally 
enough,  that  the  Manetti  does  throw  up  suckers.  The  fault  is  not 
in  the  Manetti,  but  in  the  knifeholder,  who  neglects  his  work 
or  slurs  it  over.  To  the  beginner  who  would  bud  his  own  it 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  easiest  stocks  to  work  ;  for — I 
say  it  advisedly — ^good  as  is  the  seedling  Briar  for  growth,  &c., 
it  is  a  difficult  customer  to  bud,  and,  as  my  experience  goes, 
fax  more  buds  die  on  it  from  the  'knotty  character  of  the  stem 
than  do  on  the  Manetti :  that  is  at  least  my  experience. 

Equally  with  Mr.  Peach  am  I  surprised  that  at  least  ten  or 
fifteen  (Mr.  Peach  says  twenty)  Roses  are  not  named  by  every- 
one in  naming  forty-eight.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me,  and  I  mutter 
to  myself,  Tht  h4>minex,  or  its  English  version  of  Apples  and 
Onions.  We  do  not  all  think  alike,  and  some  of  us,  I  suppose, 
are  woefully  unfortunate  and  never  get  a  Rose  in  its  true  cha- 
racter. As  to  Capitaine  Christy,  this  has  been  a  season  for 
him,  I  fancy.  I  never  saw  it  beautiful  till  this  year,  when  I 
have  cut  several ;  but  on  a  small  plant  in  our  cottage  hospital 
garden  I  saw  three  splendid  blooms  out  at  the  same  time. 
Looking  at  them,  carrying  them  in  my  mind's  eye,  and  recol- 
lecting how  a  beautiful  flower  fixes  itself  on  the  memory,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  at  any  person  placing  it  in  the  second 
twelve,  but  in  an  unfavourable  season  I  fear  it  will  come 
ragged  and  coarse.    Talking  of  Roses  making  a  lasting  im- 


pression, 1  can  picture  some  that  many  years  have  not  efbced  ; 
and  for  years  in  my  household,  whenever  Roses  are  the  topic 
before  strangers  as  to  beauty  of  blooms,  one  of  my  daughters 
is  sure  to  exclaim,  "  Ah  1  I  never  saw  such  a  Rose  as  that 
Niphetos  at  our  Rose  show."  This  was  some  six  years  ago, 
and  the  exhibitor  "Wyld  Savage.'*  Well,  yes,  it  wm  a 
Rose  ! 

Once  again  I  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Peach  that  "the 
only  thing  admissible  in  preparing  blooms  for  exhibition  is  to 
remove  a  damaged  petal."  I  do  not  quite  like  even  this 
admission. 

With  Mr.  Beachey  I  agree  that  exhibiting  Roses  is  not  tlie 
grreat  pleasure  in  having  them.  I  like  them  in  the  garden,  in 
the  house,  and  to  send  out  to  those  who  have  none.  This  last 
is  certainly  my  greatest  delight  connected  with  Roses.  I  feast 
my  sight  on  them  first,  retain  perhaps  some  of  the  best.  One 
season  I  dressed  a  stand  of  eighteen  daily  in  my  hall,  and 
directly  after  my  breakfast  I  dispatch  through  the  season  from 
one  to  half  a  dozen  baskets  into  the  town. 

Two  curious  things  happened  to  me  this  season — ^nearly  all 
my  dwarf  plants  of  I^a  France  died  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  ;  and  nearly  all  the  Marie  Radys,  after  making  good 
growth,  suddenly  turned  yellow  in  foliage  as  they  were  coming 
to  bloom,  and,  the  leaves  dropping,  they  looked  like  following 
suit,  but  they  appear  to  have  perfectly  recovered.  They  did 
the  same  in  a  friend's  garden. 

Once  again,  even  though  it  has  been  an  exhibition  election, 
yet  judged  by  garden  tests  the  large  proportion  of  the  seventy- 
two  are  not  robbers ;  and  after  haviog  learned  to  love  the 
exquisite  form  of  a  good  exhibition  Rose,  the  flatness  of  many 
of  the  garden  varieties  does  not  contrast  favourably,  and,  like 
matured  taste  in  fruit,  you  prefer  one  in  perfection  to  numbers 
that  are  sour  or  past  their  prime. — J.  Hinton,  WarminMer. 


FORCING  VEGETABLES. 

RHUBARB. 

Although  Rhubarb  can  hardly  be  considered  a  vegetable 
it  is  an  article  much  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden,  used  in  the 
kitchen,  and  forced  throughout  the  winter  season  of  the  year. 
Where  Apples  are  scarce  Rhubarb  is  a  good  substitute  for  them, 
and  for  many  purposes  it  is  very  useful.  One  great  point  in 
its  favour  is  that  it  is  easily  forced,  and  those  who  care  to  do 
so  may  have  a  supply  all  the  year  round. 

When  forcing  is  begun  at  this  time,  or  before  the  new 
year,  the  best  way  is  to  lift  the  roots  and  force  them  out  of  the 
ground.  After  the  new  year  the  roots  throw  up  growths 
freely  without  being  removed.  When  the  roots  are  lifted  any 
long  ends  may  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  get  them  into  small  compass. 
Only  roots  with  well-matured  crowns  should  be  selected  thus 
early,  and  the  finer  the  previous  produce  has  been,  and  the 
wider  the  roots  have  been  growing  apart,  the  better  will  the 
crowns  bo  ripened  and  the  more  readily  will  they  force. 

There  arc  two  ways  of  forcing  Rhubarb — one  in  light  and 
the  other  in  darkness.  Unless  the  heat  is  very  strong,  in  the 
former  case  the  stalks  do  not  always  grow  freely,  and  are 
not  tender,  but  in  the  dark  it  always  grows  quickly  with  suffi- 
cient heat  and  extremely  tender.  We  have  sometimes  forced 
it  in  the  bed  of  a  Melon  pit  in  full  light,  but  we  prefer  it  in 
the  dark,  and  generally  force  it  in  the  Mushroom  house  re- 
ferred to  in  our  notes  on  Seakale  forcing.  A  good  hotbed 
about  2^  feet  thick  is  made,  and  the  roots  are  packed  close  to- 
gether on  the  top  of  it.  The  space  between  the  roots  is  filled 
up  with  some  old  soil  from  the  potting  shed,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  over  so  as  just  to  leave  the  crowns  above  the  soil. 
They  are  then  watered  with  tepid  water,  and  the  hotbed  and 
darkness  soon  do  their  work.  Wc  do  not  study  to  have  any 
set  heat  at  either  top  or  bottom,  only  the  latter  should  be  the 
strongest,  and  the  former  will  do  well  if  it  is  between  60^ 
and  70°.  With  good  roots  and  ordinary  attention  the  first 
dish  may  be  gathered  three  weeks  after  the  roots  have  been 
placed  in  heat.  A  few  roots  will  give  several  dishes  for  some 
weeks  in  succession,  and  a  few  placed  in  heat  every  two  or 
three  weeks  will  keep  up  a  constant  supply.  It  may  also  be 
forced  well  above  any  boiler  or  flue  provided  it  is  covered  well 
over  with  soil  and  kept  constantly  moist.  When  such  places 
are  not  in  the  dark  it  is  well  to  place  a  box  over  the  young 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear.  If  a  hotbed  is  made  up  any- 
where in  the  open  air,  the  roots  put  in  as  recommended  in  the 
Mushroom  house,  covered  over  with  a  glass  light  or  wooden 
shutter,  and  kept  dark,  will  soon  yield  stalks  plentifully. 

In  forcing  it  in  the  open  air  in  spring  it  is  only  necessary  t» 
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place  some  old  barrels,  boxes,  large  drain  tiles,  or  flower  pots 
oyer  the  crowns  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  good  quantity  of  hot 
dung  and  old  leaves.  Care  should  be  taken  when  the  cover- 
ings are  finally  removed  that  the  plants  do  not  receive  a  severe 
check,  or  it  may  injure  them  for  some  years.  When  the  roots 
are  lifted  to  force  we  seldom  plant  them  again,  as  a  new  stock 
of  fine  plants  can  always  be  secured  by  dividing  old  roots  in 
spring  and  planting  them  out  in  good  soil. — ^A  Kitchen 
Gabdeneb. 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

Ha  VINO  been  an  exhibitor  for  many  years  of  various  kinds 
of  flowers  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  above  subject.  Is  it  right  for  an  exhibitor  to  dress  his  Gar- 
nations  or  other  flowers  for  exhibition  ?  M^  own  opinion  is 
decidedly  "  yes,"  provided  that  first  there  is  no  rule  of  the 
society  infringed  in  so  doing ;  and  secondly,  that  the  dressing 
consists  merely  of  the  removal  of  a  blemish  or  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  the  petals  of  the  flower,  so  as  to  show  it  to  the 
best  ^vantage. 

"  D.,"  and  also  my  friend  "  Wtld  Savage  "  object.  They 
say  first  that  dressing  is  unnatural  and  artificial,  and  second 
that  it  gives  one  exhibitor  an  undue  advantage  over  another. 
As  to  the  first  objection,  that  it  is  "  unnatural  and  artificial," 
is  not  the  production  of  a  show  flower  from  beginning  to  end 
artificial,  and  in  one  sense  unnatural  ?  Whoever  yet  expected 
to  cut  a  show  Rose  by  leaving  his  bushes  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ?  Are  not  budding,  manuring,  pruning,  thinning  out 
the  shoots,  disbudding,  shading,  supporting,  and  training  all 
artificial  ?  If  the  exhibitor  may  not  arrange  the  petals  of  his 
flower  to  advantage,'  why  may  he  arrange  the  branches  o^  his 
plants  ?  I  have  never  yet  heard  "  Wyld  Sayaqe  "  or  "  D." 
cry  out  against  the  marvellously  trained  pot  Roses  of  Turner 
or  Paul,  and  yet  what  would  they  be  if  every  shoot,  bud,  and 
flower  were  not  kept  in  place  in  an  unnatural  way  by  arti- 
ficial means  ?  They  hold  up  their  hands  with  horror  because 
Mr.  Douglas  takes  a  few  hours  dressing  his  Carnations.  Is 
there  nothing  to  be  said  of  those  who  spend  not  hours  only  but 
days,  weeks,  and  years  in  the  production  of  a  specimen  plant  7 
If  we  must  let  Nature  alone  to  arrange  the  petals  of  her 
flowers  for  show,  would  it  not  be  equally  reasonable  to  demand 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  train  herself  into  shape  when 
plants  are  concerned  ?  In  fact  the  objection  will  not  hold 
water. 

A  show  flower  is  a  flower  grown  by  artificial  means  and  shown 
by  artificial  means — a  proof  that  Nature  has  been  assisted  and 
yet  thwarted — a  triumph  of  the  gardener's  art  over  the  "  Wyld 
Savage  "  tendencies  of  Nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  skil- 
ful taking  advantage  of  its  kindly  efforts  and  capabilities  on 
the  other.  As  to  the  third  objection — that  it  gives  one  ex- 
hibitor an  undue  advantage  over  another,  and  quite  right  too 
say  L  Is  a  man  not  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  ^ill  ?  He  has 
assisted  Nature  and  overcome  Nature  in  the  growth  of  his 
flower.  Why  not  let  him  alone  to  assist  her  in  the  perfect 
arrangement  of  the  petals  and  to  obliterate  the  trace  of  the 
thorny  and  thistly  siae  of  Nature,  which  exists  more  or  less  in 
all  her  productions,  even  in  a  blossom  ?  If  he  can  do  this  by 
honest  and  legitimate  means  well  and  good  ;  he  deserves  to 
win.  But — and  here  comes  the  pinch — let  him,  say  I,  do  it 
himself.  The  show  bench  Is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  test  of  individual 
skill,  and  it  is  no  more  fair  for  the  exhibitor  to  import  external 
aid  in  dressing  his  flowers  than  it  is  to  import  flowers  from  a 
neighbour's  garden  or  to  gum  the  petals  of  one  flower  into 
another. 

Mr.  Douglas  says  that  the  system  of  florists  helping  one 
another  tends  to  promote  good  fellowship.  Well,  that  may  be 
so  in  cases  where  they  are  well  known  to  each  other  and  the 
skill  of  the  opponents  is  nearly  equal.  I  can  quite  understand 
Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Simonite  lending  each  other  a  helping 
hand,  but  one  must  not  forget  that  there  are  often  aspirants  to 
fame  cropping  up  at  the  shows  who  labour  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  not  knowing  their  fellow  exhibitors,  and  under  the  still 
greater  disadvantage  of  unskilfulness  in  the  usual  artifices  of 
the  florist  Such  naturally  feel  aggrieved.  An  element  is  in- 
troduced into  the  competition  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared. They  find  out  to  their  dismay  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  able  to  grow  a  good  flower  and  another  thing  to  be  abk  to 
show  it.  They  have  patiently  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
for  the  first,  but  are  all  at  sea  when  it  comes  to  the  second. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  they  see  two  or  three  skilled 
dressers  engaged  in  transforming  a  stand  of  flowers  into  show 


trim  and  are  unable  to  do  it  themselves  or  to  obtain  help,  that 
they  feel  that  an  unfair  advantage  is  being  gained  over  them! 
This  being  so  allow  me  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Let  there  be  a 
rule  inserted  in  the  schedules  of  the  various  societies  that  ex- 
hibitors or  their  gardeners  must  dress  and  set  up  their  awa. 
flowers  without  assistance,  and  that  any  infringement  of  thia 
regulation  will  disqualify. 

Finally,  that  Mr.  Rudd  once  showed  a  Carnation  which  did 
not  need  dressing  and  won  is  no  proof  that  the  generality  of 
Carnations  do  not  need  it.  Almost  all  flowers  need  a  Uttle 
manipulation  of  some  sort  to  show  them  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  I  to  hear  that 
"Wyld  Savage's"  Roses  all  grow  with  stiff  backs,  so  that 
they  do  not  need  the  artificial  assistance  of  wires  to  aid  them 
to  hold  their  heads  up,  and  petals  so  beautifully  arranged  that 
they  can  without  exception  be  shown  as  cut  from  the  tree. 
— R.  W.  Beachey. 


I  have  read  attentively  the  various  remarks  in  your  Journal 
on  dressing  Carnations.  As  probably  I  am  one  of  the  oldeat 
florists  in  England,  being  within  a  few  weeks  of  eighty-one 
years  old,  and  as  I  commenced  growing  florists'  flowers  in  1812, 
I  have  witnessed  the  gieat  improvement  in  all  descriptions. 


thousand  Polyanthuses,  and  in  Carnations  and  *icotee8m). 
wards  of  five  hundred  pots,  besides  a  large  quantity  in  beds. 
In  1830  the  Picotee  was  striped  at  the  edges,  and  in  a  few 
years  John's  Prince  Albert  was  raised,   which  became  the 
original  parent  of  all  the  fine  sorts  now  grown.    At  that  period 
Carnations  and  Picotees  had  to  undergo  the  operation  of  drew- 
ing  as  well  as  Pinks  and  Auriculas.    I  well  remember  nearly 
sixty  years  ago  I  lost  a  first  prize  through  my  dresser  cracking 
a  petal  in  one  of  my  Auriculas.    I  never  knew  a  flower  being 
staged  without  being  operated  upon  :  even  Tulips  had  to  sulh 
mit  to  the  pencilliug  in  removing  any  dirt  that  might  by  flia 
have  been  soiled.    I  once  wrote  an  article  against  cards  being 
used  to  support  the  petals,  but  now  I  feel  persuaded  that  the 
cards  tend  to  improve  the  appearance  of  tne  blooms. — Jobs 
Slateb,  Late  of  Cheetham  JSillf  Manchester, 


GARDEN  POTATOES. 


It  is  well  known  that  our  best  and  most  profitable  Potatoes, 
although  adapted  for  fleld  culture  on  a  lai^ge  scale,  m  not  as 
a  rule  the  varieties  to  grow  in  rich  garden  soil,  as  their  charac- 
ter for  flavour  and  solidity  generally  becomes  impaired  at  the 
cost  of  increased  size.  Bearing  this  in  view  a  &w  years  ago 
I  consulted  that  eminent  authority  Mr.  R.  Feim  as  to  which 
was  the  best  general-crop  Potato  for  an  amateur  to  grow  in 
the  rich  old  humus  of  a  town  garden  ;  and  acting  on  his  some- 
what qualified  advice — ^for  he  honestly  would  not  recommend 
thoroughly  either  the  old  Lapstone  or  his  own  handsome  and 
high-quality  Potato  Rector  of  Woodstock  for  great  productive- 
ness— I  tried  these,  and  in  addition  upwards  of  one  hundred 
other  sorts  without  being  able  to  obtain  all  I  desired. 

For  flavour  and  appearance  the  Rector  was  unam)roach- 
able,  and  amongst  the  best  of  the  others  were  the  old  Early 
Oxford,  which  when  obtained  true  is  short-topped,  and  al- 
though it  comes  in  early,  continues  in  use  until  April  or  May. 
It  is  also  tolerably  fertile  and  otherwise  a  good  Potato,  bat  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  it  true  now. 

Another  excellent  Potato,  but  coming  into  use  somewhat 
later,  is  the  Oxfordshire  Kidney.  It  is  of  fine  quality  and  a 
handsome  and  prolific  sort,  but  in  flavour  it  is  not  equal  either 
to  Lapstone  or  Rector  of  Woodstock. 

I  believe,  however,  now  that  the  right  Potato  is  forthcoming 
in  Lady  Godiva,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kittoe  of  Birmingham, 
which  seems  to  combine  all  the  requisites  for  an  amateur's 
garden  and  a  gentleman's  table,  with  fair  size  and  productive- 
ness. Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  Gilbert  I  have  been 
enabled  to  see  and  taste  it,  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  advance 
upon  the  Lapstone  in  form  and  size.  It  is  a  handsome,  pebble- 
shaped,  equid-ended  variety,  skin  smooth,  and  all  the  tubers 
appear  even-sized ;  the  flesh  and  flavour  are  of  the  same  type 
and  quite  equal  to  the  Lapstone,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  fl^ 
pliu  itUra  Potato  for  quality.  Lady  Godiva,  too,  will  become 
one  of  our  best  show  sorts,  as  it  is  free  from  deep  and  sorplns 
eyes,  and  in  appearance  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  I  trust  I 
may  be  able  to  secure  it  next  year  for  trial  in  the  Expen- 
mental.     It  will  admirably  foUow  Myatt's  Early  Prolific  aliMt 
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Rojal  Ashleaf,  which  is  still  by  fax  the  best  early  garden 
Potato. 

For  an  amateur  who  depends  upon  his  garden  for  his  table 
supply  of  Potatoes  the  following  will  be  a  capital  half-dozen 
to  grow — ^viz.,  Walnut  Leaf;  and  Early  Handsworth  (Messrs. 
Fisher  &  Holmes'  stock)  both  dwarf  sorts  for  frames ;  and 
Hyatt's,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Lady  Godiva,  Schoolmaster, 
and  Oxfordshire  Kidney  for  the  open  ground.  I  hear  excel- 
lent accounts  fdso  of  Woodstock  Kidney,  Beckenham  Beaufy, 
Trophy,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron;  and  if  to  these  be  added 
finowflake  and  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum — two  invaluable  and 
Tery  fertile  sorts — an  excellent  trial  twelve  will  be  found,  and 
the  trial  will,  J  feel  sure,  combine  some  pleasure  with  little 
<lisappointment. — T.  Laxton,  Bedford, 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  detailed  account  from  R.  P.  Brotherston  at  page  344  of 
jour  number  for  November  7th  on  Lily  of  the  Valley,  describes 
•a  good  system  of  preparing  the  plants  to  produce  flowers  early 
and  annually  with  much  better  returns  from  home*grown 
plants  than  from  imported  clumps.  It  is  easier  to  have  these 
lovely  sweet  flowers  after  the  new  year  than  before.  Where 
the  flowers  are  expected  from  the  early  part  of  November  and 
onwards  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  season  to  prepare  the  plants. 
If  forced  early  for  two  or  three  seasons,  and  the  plants  are  en- 
couraged to  make  an  early  growth  under  the  influence  of  plenty 
of  light,  air,  and  warmth,  and  after  growth  is  completed  placed 
cutside  to  mature  their  crowns,  so  that  they  can  receive  an 
early  rest,  they  will  then  produce  flowers  in  November  if  re- 
quired. We  &id  ours  come  best  when  plunged  in  strong  bottom 
4ieat  with  their  crowns  covered,  so  that  they  are  not  exposed 
^  the  light.  We  have  introduced  imported  plants  into  heat 
as  soon  as  they  have  arrived,  and  they  have  remained  dormant 
-for  six  or  eight  months  and  then  produced  flowers.  We  pot 
ours  in  6-indi  pots,  in  which  they  give  quantities  of  flowers 
for  several  seasons  without  repotting  if  liberaUy  supplied  with 
liqxdd  manure  while  making  their  growth. — ^W.  Babdnet, 
Narria  Cfreen^  WeH  Derby. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

NOVSMBKR  19th. 

Wk  have  to  record  a  very  full,  gay,  instructive,  and  interesting 
meeting.  The  Council-room  was  rendered  brilliant  by  large 
groups  of  Chrvsanthemums  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
and  Turner^  Slough,  and  excellent  stands  of  cut  blooms  were  also 
staged.  Mr.  Bull  arranged  an  extremely  attractive  group  of 
omamental-foliaged  plants  and  Orchids,  Mr.  Wills  excellently 
coloured  Dracaonas,  Mr.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Cyclamens, 
and  Mr.  Cannell  splendidly  bloomed  Geraniums.  These  with 
some  fruit  were  in  the  Council-room,  and  the  vestibule  was  filled 
with  fine  collections  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  groups  of  flowers,  and 
a  wonderful  collection  of  Conifers  and  winter  bedding  plants  from 
Messrs.  Veitch's,  Coombe  Wood  Nursery. 

Fruit  Committee.— Henry  Webb,  Esol,  V.P.,  m  the  chair.  Mr. 
Ross,  i^ardener  to  Charles  Eyre,  Esc^.,  Welfoid  Park,  Newbur^T) 
sent  nine  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pmes.  They  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  culture,  but  had  unfortunately  been  kept  too  long,  having 
become  discoloured  and  spongy.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Muir,  The  Ghtrdens,  Margam  Park,  Taibach,  sent  a  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  Pine.  It  ha^  been  grown  in  20^  less  fire  heat 
than  18^  usually  recommended  for  Pine  culture,  and  the  object  in 
exhibiting  it  was  to  test  its  flavour  grown  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  flavour  was  excellent,  yet  the  fruit  beinff  cold  it 
was  not  80  fully  developed  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It 
was  briskly  acid  and  rather  deficient  in  sweetness.  Mr.  Hunter. 
The  €kud«ns,  Lambton  Castle,  sent  a  seedling  Pine  Apple  raisea 
from  seed  of  the  Queen  fertilised  with  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne. 
It  is  a  lajTffe  handsome  Pine  much  resemblinp^  the  Queen,  and 
weighs  5|  me.  The  fruit  had  been  ripe  for  six  weeks,  and  had 
^gun  to  decay.  It  was  the  first  fruit  ^that  had  been  produced, 
and  the  Committee  recommended  that  it  should  be  seen  again 
before  giving  an  opinion.  Mr.  Charles  Howe,  The  Qardens, 
B«iham  Park,  Newbury,  sent  six  well-finished  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  Qiapes,  to  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Joshua  Atkins,  gardener  to  Col.  Loyd  Lindsay,  sent  six  very 
handsome  bunches  beautifully  coloured  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  to  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr. 
Johnson,  The  Gardens,  Bayham  Abbey,  sent  three  bunches  of 
Mn.  Pinoe  Grape,  which  were  good  but  had  begun  to  shrivel. 
Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  Lady  Augusta  Mos^n,  Leyboume  Grange, 
Eent,  sent  fourteen  handsome  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  Grape. 
They  were  very  large  in  the  berries  and  remarkably  well  coloured. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir, 
Wsirleigh,  Kent,  sent  bunches  of  Muscat  Champion  grown  in  a 


ground  vinery.    They  were  remarkably  well  grown,  and  a  onl« 
tural  commendation  was  awarded. 

Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  The  Gardens.  Burghley,  sent  a  bunch  of  Treb- 
biano,  large  and  handsome.  Me  also  sent  his  new  Melon  Netted 
Victory,  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  a  short  time 
a^.  The  fruit  which  was  sent  on  the  present  occasion  was,  con- 
sidering the  late  season,  very  hiehly  flavoured  and  maintained 
the  high  character  it  had  received.  He  also  exhibited  a  seedling 
Apple  called  The  Student,  which  had  pissed  its  best,  and  the 
flavour  had  gone.  It  is  a  handsome  good-looking  Ajyple,  and  the 
Committee  requested  to  see  it  in  better  condition  before  giving  an 
opinion  upon  it.  Mr.  Plester,  The  Grardens,  Elsenham  Hall,  Thet- 
ford,  sent  a  seedlin^^  Apple  not  named,  which  is  of  a  very  promis- 
ing character,  and  it  was  recommendea  to  be  shown  agam  cooked 
at  the  next  meetiuf^.  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee  &  Son  of  Hammersmith 
sent  a  dish  of  Russian  Transparent  Apple,  a  good-sized  Apple  with 
a  tender  flesh  like  Calville  Blanche.  They  also  showed  a  seedling 
called  Bamack  Beauty,  a  small  Reinette-shaped  fruit  highly 
coloured  with  a  tender  flesh,  and  of  good  flavour.  The  tree  is  said 
to' be  very  productive. 

Mr.  J.  Dobell,  Island  House,  Loughborough,  sent  a  dish  of  a 
seedling  Apple  which  too  much  resembled  Bess  Pool  to  be  con- 
sidered diBtmct.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  of  Waltham  Cross  sent 
a  seedling  Apple  called  Waltham  Cross,  a  very  pret^  roundish 
oblate  and  highly  coloured  fruit  of  good  flavour.  Messrs.  Paul 
exhibited  two  oUiers  which  did  not  possess  Kreat  merit.  Mr. 
Gilbert  of  Burghley  sent,  besides  his  other  exhu>its,  a  dUih  of  To- 
matoes, six  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  Lettuce  Selected  Brown  Cos, 
seedling  Cucumber  l)ispatch,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  A  seedling  Potato  called  Lady  Godiva  (Kittoe),  was  of 
handsome  form  and  good  quality. 

Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  sent  a  seedling  Cucumber 
raised  from  Duke  of  Edinburgh  crossed  with  Tender-and-True, 
but  it  was  not  considered  an  advance  on  existinK  varieties.  Mr. 
Charles  Frisby.  The  Gardens,  Blankney  Hall,  Bleaford,  sent  a 
seedling  Beet  rrisby's  Excelsior,  of  long  narrow  shape  and  sood 
colour.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  a  aish  of  Vicar  of  Laleham 
Potato.  Mr.  George  Donaldson,  Keitball,  Inverurie,  sent  a  seed- 
ling Potato  ;  and  Mr.  Ironside,  Ingleston,  Eeithall,  sent  another 
seedling  called  Oliver  Cromwell,  both  of  which  were  to  be  tested 
at  ChiBwick.  Two  varieties  of  Tumipffrown  in  the  Chiswick 
Garden  from  seed  received  from  Mr.  WT  Porter,  Old  Meldrum, 
N.B.,  were  exhibited.  They  were  received  under  the  respective 
names  of  White  Prize  and  Yellow  Prize,  and  proved  to  be  Snow- 
ball and  Golden  Ball.  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  The  Gardens,  Leonards- 
lee,  Horsham,  sent  a  dish  of  a  seedling  Apple  called  Dr.  Hogg, 
venr  much  resembline  Calville  Blanche  in  shape  and  colour,  ana 
with  the  delicate  flesh  of  that  variety.  It  was  referred  till  next 
meeting,  and  was  to  be  cooked  when  exhibited.  Mr.  Ford  also 
exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  thirty-six  dishes  of  Apples  and 
a  fine  dish  of  Bed  Currants,  to  which  a  silver  Enightian  medal 
was  awarded. 

Floral  Committsib.--G.  F.  Wilson,  Est).,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Taking  the  collections  in  the  order  of  their  arrangement  we  first 
arrived  at  a  very  larse  group  of  Chiysanthemums  arranged  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitcn  £  Sons.  The  plants  were  grown  in  a 
natural  manner — ^that  is,  they  were  not  trained,  nor  had  their 
buds  been  much  thinned  out.  The  group  included  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  and  had  an  extremely  say  appearance. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  recommended.  Mr.  Turner  exhi* 
bited  standard  plants,  models  of  their  kind,  with  heads  resembling 
those  of  well-grown  standard  Roses,  and  remarkable  for  the  short 
fiowering  branches,  which  needed  no  tyin^  to  render  the  heads 
compact.  All  the  best  old  and  new  varieties  were  included,  two 
especially  fine  being  La  Nymph,  pink  Japanese,  and  Sceur  Meianie 
resembling  a  smaU  Elame,  and  very  fioriferous  —  a  splendid 
ffronp.  for  which  a  small  gold  Banksian  medal  was  recommended. 
Mr.  Turner  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  good 
quality.  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Miss  SuUivan,  Broom  House, 
Fulham,  exhibited  a  dozen  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  their  blooms,  especially  those  of  Ctolden  Queen  and 
Empress  of  India.  A  small  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  recom- 
mended. Messrs.  Jackson  A  Son,  Kingston-on-Thames,  exhibited 
cut  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  for  one  of  which— 
Mons.  Cronsse,  coral  red,  compact,  and  good— a  first-class  certifi- 
cate was  awarded. 

Mr.  Wills's  group  of  Draoflenas  included  the  finest  of  the  Anerley 
varieties,  and  striking  amongst  them  was  a  well-coloured  plant 
of  D.  Goldieana.  The  group  was  margined  with  small  plants  of 
AdisAtum  ftirleyense.  A  silver  medal  was  recommended,  mi.  Wills 
also  exhibited  Anthurium  Gustavii,  with  green  roundish  cordate 
leaves  nearly  18  inches  long  and  15  wide,  the  surface  containing 
prominent  white  radiating  veins. 

Mr.  Bull's  group  was  very  rich,  the  Orchids  comprising  Leelia 
marginata,  very  fine ;  Cattleya  Skinneri  ,*  the  new  and  distinct 
Dendrobium  superbiens,  also  1).  bigibbum ;  Calanthes  in  variety ; 
Odontoglossums  vexillarium  rubrum  very  fine,  Insleayi  leopar- 
dinum,crispum,and  Forbesii ;  Oncidiums  varicoeum  and  tigrinum ; 
C>n[>ripediums,  Masdevallias  and  Sophronites.  The  group  also  in- 
cmded  small  and  highly  attractive  plants  of  Sarxacema  Dmm- 
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mondi,  Anthnrinm  Dechardi,  Lilium  neilgberrense,  Dracfenas, 
Palms,  and  Crotons.  A  second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
OdontoglosBum  madrense.  It  has  white  sepals  with  maroon 
blotches  and  a  rich  yellow  lip.  The  flowers  are  about  1^  inch  in 
diameter,  and  are  highly  perfumed.  Mr.  Bull  also  exhibited 
Croton  Dormanianus,  a  distinct  variety  of  the  volutus  type,  but 
the  leaves  somewhat  spathulate — a  promising  variety.  A  gold 
Banksian  medal  was  recommended  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Bull  for 
his  excellent  group. 

Mr.  Rowley,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Covington,  Esq.,  Esam  Lod^, 
Btreatham  Common,  exhibited  large  plants  of  standard  Helio- 
tropes, which  were  shaken  in  transit,  and  was  awarded  a  vote  of 
thanks.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Smith  for  Cyclamens, 
which  were  very  fresh  and  fine  considering  the  earliness  of  the 
season.  To  one  of  them,  Mont  Blanc,  white,  large,  well-formed 
flowers  borne  on  footstalkis  a  foot  high,  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  <&  Sons 
for  Calanthe  Sedeni,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  vestita  and 
C.  Veitchii.  It  is  a  splendid  addition  to  this  valuable  class,  being 
much  deeper  in  colour  than  C.  Veitchii.  The  flowers  are  the 
largest  and  richest  of  all,  being  very  deep  rose  sufEused  with  ma- 
genta, and  a  richer  throac  margined  with  white.  The  colour 
increases  in  intensity  with  the  age  of  the  flowers.  The  spike  is 
robust  and  gracefully  arched.  This  will  become  a  standard 
variety,  and  will  be  coveted  by  all  growers.  Messrs.  Veitch  also 
exhibited  Cypripedinm  Laurenceanum  with  grand  marbled  foliage 
and  a  very  large  expanded  flower,  and  another  forming  on  the 
samef  spike.  It  is  of  the  C.  barbatum  type,  and  was  sent  from 
Borneo  by  Mr.  Burbidge. 

Mr.  Jacques,  gardener  to  J.  Perrin,  Esq.,  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  Odontoglossum  Alexandras  var.  Perrini,  the 
most  distinct  variety  that  has  yet  been  exhibited,  every  flower 
being  broadly  margined  with  purplish  lilac.  It  is  both  novel  and 
attractive.  Mr.  Cannell  exhibited  wonderfully  fine  groups  of 
Geraniums  White  and  Salmon  Vesuvius  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  each 
plant  carrying  six  to  eight  fine  trusses,  the  tops  of  the  fiowers  not 
being  more  than  6  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  pots.  Mr. 
Cannell  also  exhibited  grand  bunches  of  cut  blooms  of  leading 
zonal  varieties,  and  was  worthily  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  The  Gardens,  Burghlev,  Stamford,  exhibited  cut  flowers 
of  double  Primulas,  one  of  which — Lord  Beaconsfield,  is  very  nch 
in  colour,  and  all  were  fine.  Some  of  them  had  been  previously 
certificated,  and  the  variety  named  would  possibly  have  received 
the  same  honour  had  a  plane  of  it  been  exhibited  instead  of  cut 
flowers. 

Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  about  fifty 
plants  of  Begonia  Froebelli  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring. 
The  plants  were  in  5-inch  pots,  and  had  fine  foliage  and  flowers — 
valuable  and  attractive.  A  silver  medal  was  recommended.  The 
same  firm  also  exhibited  good  Cyclamens  and  cut  blooms  of 
Chiysanthemums.  Mr.  Atkins,  gardener  to  dol.  Loyd  Lindsay, 
Lockinge,  Wantage,  also  exhibited  a  stand  of  Chrysanthemums, 
the  blooms  being  arranged  on  moss,  and  was  awarded  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  A.  Waterer  exhibited  Conifers  and  a  bright  golden  Holly — 
Hex  scoUca — to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awanied.  Mr. 
C.  Noble  exhibited  Thnjopsis  borealis  anreo-varlegata,  which  has 
been  previously  certificated.  It  m  a  free-growing  and  valuable 
Conifer.  Mr.  i'ord,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonards- 
lee,  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  cut  sprays  and  cones  of 
Conifers.  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  of  winter  bedding  plants — 
Conifers,  berried  shrubs,  dv\arf  evergreens,  Ac. — was  exhibited 
in  a  hundred  flat  baskets  each  4  feet  in  diameter.  The  plants 
could  not  number  less  than  two  thousand,  and  probably  much 
exceeded  that  number.  It  was  altogether  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion, and  a  gold  Banksian  medal  was  recommended  to  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Sir  C.  W.  Strickland.  Bart.,  exhibited  a  flowering  plant 
of  Coburgia  trichroma,  for  wnich  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded.  A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Green,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  G.  Macleay.  Bart.,  for  Hoplophytum  calyculatum, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Noble  for  Crimson  Bedder  Rose  as  a 
late-blooming  variety. 

Abutilon  igneum  with  pendant  crimson  flowers.  Begonia 
Moonlight  very  fine,  and  cut  flowers  of  Bouvardias  in  upwards 
of  a  dozen  varieties,  were  sent  from  the  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswick.  The  meeting  was  an  excellent  one,  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  visitors. 

Special  Prizrs. — The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.,  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  were 
competed  for  at  this  meeting.  For  Messrs.  Carter's  prizes  for  a 
collection  of  ten  dishes  of  vegetables,  the  kinds  being  stipulated 
but  not  the  varieties,  there  were  thirteen  competitors.  Mr.  Prag- 
nell,  The  Gardens,  Sherborne  Castle,  received  the  premier  posi- 
tion with  splendid  dishes  of  Improved  White  Spanish  Onion, 
Schoolmaster  and  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes,  Williams'  Matchless 
Celery,  James's  Intermediate  Carrot,  Veitch 's  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower,  Early  Snowball  Turnip,  Carter's  Heartwell  Marrow 
Cabbage,  Carter's  Maltese  Parsnip,  and  Pragnell's  Exhibition 
Beet.     Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe   Abbey,  was   an   excellent 


second  ;  Mr.  G.  Neal,  gardener  to  T.  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton, 
Oxon,  third ;  [and  Mr.  J.  Baker,  Broad  Street,  Bampton,  Oxon, 
fourth. 

Mr.  Pragnell  also  won  the  first  position  in  competition  for 
Messrs.  Suttons*  prizes  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  with  Early 
Snowball  Turnip,  Buttons'  Improved  Reading  Onion,  Tender-and- 
True  Cucumber,  Fulham  Prize  C  jlery,  Suttons'  King  of  the  CauH- 
flowers,  Imported  Brussels  Sprouts,  Scnoolmaster  Potato,  Carentan 
Leek,  Green  Curled  Savoy,  Buttons*  Student  Parsnip,  James's  In- 
termediate Carrot,  and  Suttons'  Improved  Beet,  all  in  admirable 
condition.  Mr.  G.  Neal.  gardener  to  T.  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton^ 
Oxon,  was  second ;  Mr.  W.  I^gulden,  gardener  to  R.  B.  Wiogfi^eld 
Baker,  Esq.,  Orsett  Hall,  third.  Six  excellent  coUectiona  weze 
staged,  several  of  the  vaneties  being  stipulated.  Messrs.  Sattons' 
prizes  for  twelve  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes  brought  out  fifteen 
competitors.  Mr.  G.  Donaldson,  gardener  to  Lord  Kintore,  Kort- 
hall,  Inverurie,  was  placed  first ;  and  Mr.  T.  Bailey,  gardener  to- 
Capt.  Drake,  Shardeloes  Gardens,  Amersham,  second.  For  twelve 
Improved  Reading  Onions  there  were  eight  entries,  Mr.  G.  Neal^ 
Bampton,  Oxon,  being  placed  first,  and  Mr.  John  Baker,  Broad 
Street,  Bampton,  Oxon,  second.  The  produce  in  these  classes  waa 
highly  meritorious.  For  Messrs.  Hoopers  prizes  (offered  for  six 
dishes  of  the  following  new  Potatoes — McKinlay's  Pride,  Covent 
Garden  Perfection,  Grampian,  Triumph,  Trophy,  and  Burbank's 
Seedling),  Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  Woodbine  House.  Beckenham,  and 
Mr.  James  M.  Gilks,  Wickham,  Newbury,  Berks,  were  the  only 
exhibitors,  and  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  named. 


GARDEN    FENCING. 


Can  any  of  your  readers  offer  me  suggestions  for  a  cbeap^ 
durable,  and  reasonably  safe  fencing  for  the  experimeiitel 
garden  (about  three  acres,  mostly  unf enced)  at  Sandy,  Beds  f 
Foreign  timber,  oak  and  larch  poles,  also  steam  sawing  and 
cutting,  are  tolerably  cheap  in  the  locality.    A  wall,  on  accoont 
of  the  depth  of  soil  and  expense,  is  out  of  the  question.    M 
present  I  can  foresee  nothing  better  than  a  close  wooden  feaoe 
for  a  portion  of  about  300  feet  on  the  north  side,  so  as  to  aScad 
a  sheltered  south  border;  and  for  the  remainder,  of  about 
16  chains,  a  post  and  rail  paled  fence,  the  wood  for  posts  bd^ 
oak,  and  the  posts  and  rails  of  red  deal,  larch  I  am  told  being 
best  but  more  expensive,  the  wood  for  rails  and  pales  being 
rough-sawn  diagonally.    Is  there  anything  better  or  cheaper 
than  this  ?  and  what  are  the  best  materials,  especially  for  the 
close  fence  ?    It  has  been  suggested  that  old  railway  sleepers 
would  make  good  and  cheap  posts,  and  black  Italian  poplar 
for  the  boarding  of  the  close  fence.    If  railway  sleepers  are 
used  should  they  be  sawn  in  two?     At  what  deplh  in  the 
ground  and  distances  apart  should  the  posts  be  placed  for  the 
close  and  paled  fences  ?  and  what  the  sizes,  thicknesses,  and 
distances  of  the  posts,  rails,  pales,  and  boards  7    Will  two  or 
three  arras  rails  be  necessary  for  a  5  feet  or  5-feet  6-inch  fence  t 
What  is  the  best  material  to  coat  it  with  ?  and  what  should  be 
about  the  complete  cost  per  chain  of  the  close  and  paled  work  t 
— ^T.  Lazton,  Bedford, 


PRUNING  SHRUBS. 


The  timely  and  sensible  notes  under  this  heading  on  page 
361  induce  me  to  call  attention  to  the  important  fact,  that 
shrubs  chosen  without  due  thought  or  knowledge  of  the  lead- 
ing peculiarities  of  their  fully  developed  forms  often  leads  to 
crowding,  which  it  is  sought  to  prevent  by  a  system  of  hacking' 
and  hewing  unworthy  of  the  name  of  priming.  Almost  all 
ornamental  shrubs  become  so  naturally  with  veiy  little  assist- 
ance  from  the  pruner's  hands — no  more,  in  point  of  fact,  than 
the  "  removing  one  of  the  leaders  when  two  are  forming,"  or 
cutting  a  fev  points  off  to  impart  balance  and  symmetry,  as 
"Pkacticalist  "  points  out,  provided  they  have  the  full  benefit 
of  light  and  air  on  every  side.  Far  bettor  have  a  dozen  really 
well-grown  specimens  than  a  hundred  wretched  starvelings 
crowded  together  in  an  unmeaning  jungle,  often  battling  for 
bare  existence.  For  securing  handsome  shrubs  thinning,, 
transplantation,  and  re-arrangement  are  much  more  important 
than  pruning,  the  necessity  for  which  they  in  a  great  measure 
enable  us  to  avoid  when  practised  with  requisite  promptitude- 
and  care. 

In  addition  to  its  beneficial  effect  upon  the  shrubs  the  pro- 
cess of  thinning  places  many  thriving  young  specimens  at  our 
disposal  for  the  enrichment  and  decoration  ot  other  parts  of 
the  garden,  and  so  a  new  shrubbery  planted  thickly  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  production  of  a  certain  immediate  effect 
becomes,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  nursery  whence  we  can  graduallj 
I  withdraw  a  store  of  shrubs  at  our  own  convenience  and  at  anj 
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favonrable  moment  of  the  planting  season.  That  season  has 
again  come  round,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  busy  one,  for  the  past 
summer  was  remarkable  for  the  robust  growth  of  almost  all 
trees  and  shrubs.  Above  all  plant  early  and  plant  well,  and  so 
avoid  those  vexatious  losses  so  frequently  resulting  from  tardy 
planting  and  a  diy  spring ;  for  it  is  those  scathing  parching 
blasts  from  the  bitter  north-east  that  so  often  cause  branch  and 
leaf  to  shrivel  and  to  disfigure  the  garden  with  those  unsightly 
objects— half-dead  shrubs.— Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


CELOSIA  PYRAMIDALIS. 

Along  with  this  I  send  you  a  few  sprays  of  Celosia,  which 
are  extensively  grown  here  for  autumn  and  winter  decoration. 
It  is  a  wonder  they  are  not  more  generally  and  extensively 
cultivated  than  they  are,  for  few  plants  are  more  ornamental 
and  useful  at  this  season.  They  last  in  bloom  for  months,  and 
Are  very  lasting  in  a  cut  state. — D.  Thomson,  DmmlanTig. 

[We  never  saw  such  handsome  plumes  ;  the  crimson  variety 
combining  elegance  with  richness  in  colour  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  the  yellow  variety  is  extremely  chaste.  They  re- 
present a  splendid  strain  of  a  valuable  section  of  Celosia,  and 
nave  been  admirably  cultivated. — Eds.] 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

"An  Old  Exhibitor"  writes — "Some  of  your  grateful 
readers  would  propose  to  join  in  a  little  testimonial,  to  take 
the  form  of  a  silver  inkstand,  as  a  slight  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  our  '  returning  oflScer,'  Mr.  Joseph  Hinton,  for  his  valued 
labour  of  love  now  extended  over  several  years ;  and  I  feel 
sure  many  of  your  readers  who  have  benefited  by  the  election 
of  Roses  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Editors  of  the  Journal 
would  kindly  undertake  to  receive  their  subscriptions  for  this 
purpose." 

— —  We  have  received  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Wills  on  the 
subject  of  a  Colonial  Museum  for  London,  in  which  he 
assames  tiiat  "  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  taken  steps  with  a  view  of  allocating  as  a  site  for  the 
Colonial  Museum  the  situation  I  had  the  honour  of  suggesting 
in  my  memorial  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  1851."  As  we  are  in  a 
position  to  state  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  taken  no  such  steps  as  were  indicated  in  Mr. 
Wills's  letter,  and  that  such  a  matter  is  quite  beyond  their 
province,  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Wills  must  be  labouring  under 
flome  misapprehension  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  therefore 
thought  it  better  that  this  letter  should  not  be  published. 

Visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace  during  the  past  three 

-weeks  must  have  greatly  admired  the  fine  display  of  Chrys- 
anthemums grown  by  Mr.  Thomson.  The  plants  during  previous 
years  have  l^n  arranged  in  a  semicircular  group  at  tne  front 
of  the  orchestra,  but  this  year  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
place  them  in  other  parts  of  the  building.    The  change  is  an 
improvement  rather  than  otherwise.    Splendid  groups  are  now 
arranged  at  both  ends  of  the  great  transept  and  in  one  of  the 
side  courts.    The  most  striking  blooms  are  those  of  Golden 
Empress  of  India.    These  are  indeed  magnificent,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  that  have  ever  been  produced.    All  the 
Tarieties  of  Queen  are  similarly  remarkable  for  their  great 
size,  as  also  are  Prince  Alfred,  the  Beverleys,  Guernsey  Nugget, 
Bronze  and  Tellow  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lady  Hardinge,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Abbe  Passaglia,  Peter  the  Great,  Lady  Tal- 
fourd,  Mr.  Murray,  Alfred  Salter,  Golden  Eagle,  and  John 
Salter.    Very  rich  are  Mount  Etna,  Julie  La^avi^re,  and 
Bernard  Palissy  ;  and  a  white  re  flexed  variety  of  moderate 
mze,  and  extremely  fioriferous   demands  special  attention — 
SoeuT   Melanie;    for   general    decorative  purposes   and   for 
affording  a  supply  of  cut  blooms  for  vase  decoration  this  is 
one  of  the  best  varieties  that  can  be  grown.    About  four  thou- 
sand plants  of  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  at  "  the  Palace," 
and  the  display  has  never  been  finer  than  during  tiie  present 
antomn. 

Wb  have  seen  a  very  useful  contrivance  introduced  by 

Messrs.  Tidcombe  &  Son  of  Watford,  Herts,  called  the  gravel- 
walk  METAL  SCRAPER  MAT.  The  name  indicates  its  use. 
It  is  to  be  placed  at  the  entrances  to  residences,  conserva- 
tories, greenhouses,  and  flower  gardens,  to  clean  the  feet  from 
accumulations  of  gravel,  which  too  frequently  cling  to  them 
in  certain  states  of  the  weather.  This  it  does  very  effectually, 
iB  we  have  proved  by  using  it  ,*  and  as  the  material  of  which  it 


is  composed  is  iron,  it  is  far  more  durable  than  anything  of  a 
similar'  nature  made  fit)m  vulcanite,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  such 
perishable  materials.    Why  should  it  be  called  "  a  mat  ?" 

A  Lincolnshire  correspondent  informs  us  that  the 

Russian  Transparent  Apple  has  been  selling  in  the  local 
market  at  4^.  the  stone  of  14  lbs. — more  than  double  the  price 
of  ordinary  market  Apples.  In  the  same  market  the  selling 
price  of  Beurr6  Diel  Pear  is  ox.  per  stone.  On  the  above  grounds 
our  correspondent  recommends  the  fruits  named  as  being  pro- 
fitable for  market  purposes. 

A  GRAND  and  extensive  display  of  Chrysanthemums 

is  now  arranged  in  Victoria  Park  for  the  gratification  of  the 
"  east-enders  "  and  visitors  generally.  The  plants  are  in  pots 
and  have  been  excellently  grown.  They  are  arranged  under 
canvas,  the  front  of  the  improvised  tent,  facing  south,  being 
rolled  up  during  fine  days.  The  group  is  about  100  yards  in 
length  and  9  feet  wide,  the  taller  plants  at  the  back  being 
7  feet  in  height,  the  others  in  front  sloping  down  and  finishing 
with  Pompons  little  more  than  a  foot  high.  There  is  thus  a 
face  of  bloom'  of  about  900  square  yards  in  extent.  Between 
three  and  four  thousand  plants  are  employed,  and  the  group 
has,  as  may  be  expected,  a  vciy  imposing  appearance ;  hundreds 
of  blooms  are  of  exhibition  quality.  Upwards  of  120  large- 
flowering  varieties  are  grown,  and  about  thirty  varieties  of 
Pompons.  Recently  the  weather  has  been  unfavourable  tot 
visitors,  but  during  fine  days  the  numbers  attending  to  inspect 
the  display  prove  how  much  the  flowers  are  admired,  and  how 
thoroughly,  and  deservedly,  Mr.  Mclntyre's  efforts  to  render 
the  Park  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  enjoyable  and  attractive 
are  appreciated. 

We  are  informed  that  the  excellent  arrangements  of 

the  Putney  Show  were  due  to  Mr.  Stevens  of  St.  John*s 
Nursery,  who  gave  valuable  assistance  to  Mr.  Moore,  the 
Secretaiy. 

"A  Metropolitan  Nurseryman"  writes  to  us  as 

follows  on  Rose-showing  : — "  1  am  very  glad  to  see  in  your  last 
issue  the  letter  signed  '  A  LovER  OP  Rose  Shows,*  because  I 
think  it  is  quite  time  that  we  metropolitan  nurserymen  had  a 
share  of  the  prizes  at  the  great  Rose  tournaments.  What  your 
correspondent  says  as  to  the  uselessness  of  our  competing  with 
those  who  usually  carry  off  the  prizes  is  quite  correct,  and  for 
the  reasons  he  mentions — ^viz.,  unfavourable  conditions  of  soil, 
atmosphere,  &c.,  and  the  much  smaller  numbers  that  we  hav« 
to  cut  from  ;  so  that  I  hope  the  National  and  other  Rose  Show 
committees  will  offer  prizes  for  suburban  nurserymen  and  also 
for  amateurs." 

Standard  Chrysanthemums,  three  or  four  varieties 

being  grafted  on  one  stock,  are  really  attractive  when  well  grown. 
By  far  the  finest  we  have  yet  seen  were  exhibited  at  the 
Walton  Show  by  Mr.  Ploughman.  The  stems  were  nearly  3  feet 
in  height  and  the  heads  2^  feet  in  diameter,  not  trained  on 
umbrella  trellises,  but  grown  in  a  more  natural  manner,  the 
shoots  being  bent  and  secured  to  each  other.  It  is  important 
that  varieties  be  selected  for  this  mode  of  culture  that  flower 
at  the  same  time.  Those  grafted  on  the  same  standard  by 
Mr.  Ploughman  were  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Venus,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
George  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Hereward,  all  of  which  pro- 
duced excellent  blooms.    They  were  much  admired. 

One  of  the  finest  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter 

decoration,  writes  "A  Conservatory  Foreman,"  is  David 
Thomson.  Its  large  glowing  crimson-scarlet  trusses  never 
appear  more  freely  than  during  the  dull  months  of  the  year, 
and  few  flowers  are  now  more  rich  and  useful.  The  plants 
flower  freely  in  a  temperature  of  about  45°.  This  valuable 
variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Pearson  at  Chilwell,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  purpose  indicated. 


"D.  J.,  Howicliy'  writes  as  follows  in  reply  to  "A 

Puzzled  Housewife/'  as  to  the  best  way  to  preserve  soft 
FRUIT,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Cherries,  Currants,  Plums, 
Apricots,  Damsons,  and  Peaches: — "After  filling  the  bottles 
with  fruit,  place  them  in  a  fish  kettle  in  cold  water,  packed 
closely  with  soft  hay  to  prevent  them  from  shifting.  After 
the  fruit  is  cooked  take  uiem  out  and  fill  them  with  boiling 
water  and  cork  them  at  once,  not  permanently;  let  them 
stand  till  cold,  then  uncork  and  fill. up  with  salad  oil ;  then 
cork  and  tie  down  tight  and  seal  them  closely.  Treated  such 
the  fruit  will  keep  for  years  ;  in  ftust,  I  have  known  a  Melon 
to  have  been  over  twenty  years  in  the  bottle  and  taken  ox% 
fresh.  I  may  mention  that  the  coarse  wax  should  be  used,  and 
have  it  boiling  in  a  pan,  and  dip  the  bottles  in  till  the  ooikft 
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ue  coTOKd,  whicb  will  take  two  or  ttiree  dipping^  at  leut. 
But  to  be  thoroughly  euccessfnl  the  tniit  ought  to  be  in  the 
best  pouible  conditioa,  tboroughl;  eoand,  uid  onlj  use  one 
sort  in  a,  bottle  ;  for  instance,  if  two  or  more  aoTtx  at  Qooee- 
beriieB  are  used  in  one  bottle  they  nerer  keep  satiefactorilj." 

(ENOTHERA  PRA8ERII. 
(Ehotheka  Foabbbii  is  a  showy  erect-growing  specie*,  in 
bvourable  soils  attaining  a  height  of  from  2  to  2}  feet.  The 
flower  sterna  are  btHuched  and  somewhat  Uiicldy  covered  nitb 
oral  dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  light  yellow, 
are  borne  on  leafy  racemes,  and  appear  in  saccessiou  from  the 
end  ctf  May  to  S^tember.    It  is  less  of  a  night  bloomer  than 
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many  of  the  other  species,  and  is  well  worth  being  included  In 
collections  of  hardy  herbaceons  plants.  It  la  also  one  of  the 
haidiest,  and  will  do  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  bnt  prefen 
a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  I  have  seen  many  yean 
ago  a  vaiiegated-leaved  variety  in  caltiyation,  bnt  it  was  in 
no  sense  more  ornamental  than  the  normal  form,  and  now 
■eema  to  be  lost.  A  nBtive  of  North  America,  propagated  by 
seed  and  bj  carefnl  division  early  in  spring. — B.  D.  Tatlob. 

THOEN  APPLE. 
This  plant,  Datnra  Stramonltun,  is  not  as  mnch  grown  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant  fw  snbtropical  beds. 
Well  cultivated  it  will  rise  from  2  to  3  feet  hi^,  and  be  tlie 
aune  in  diameter.  Its  foliage  is  glossy  green,  and  it  pMdnces 
pore  white  fqnnel.shaped  flowers.  Ite  seed  pods  are  not  mnch 
unlike  the  hosk  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  btit  oval  instead  ot 
lonnd,  and  covered  with  sharper  spines.  The  pods  should  be 
latheied  when  full  grown,  and  the  seed  be  preserved  nntU  the 


high  single  them.  To  a  mixed  bed  they  are  a  great  additin. 
1  find  the  plants  do  mnch  better  it  treated  in  that  way  tliu 
they  do  if  transplanted.  Besides  being  ornamental  it  is  um- 
ful.  The  leave*  gathered  when  full  grown,  dried,  and  miied 
with  an  eqn^  qiumtitT  of  tobacco  and  smoked,  give  great  rel^ 
to  anyone  soSehng  vrith  asthma. — S.  TAxlos,  Qutim-rft, 
WelvrrhmBptoK, 

HOLEYN  HALL, 

THB  SEAT  OF  UAJOR  WOODS. 
Mant  gardens  of  moderate  extent  are,   by  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  they  are  kept  and  the  good  cultivation  that 
is  practised  in  tliem,  equally  worthy  oC  note  with  gudair   ' 
greater  mat    ■-    •       •" 
noted  for  tt 


the  noitii  ot  England,  Mr.  Cooke.  For  a  long  period  pfiv 
H)  Major  Woods  becoming  the  owner  of  Holeyn  Mr.  Coota 
was  engaged  there,  and  his  services  both  as  a  landscape  ni- 
dener  and  a  cultivator  were  splendidly  lect^nised  by  his  Ittt 
employer,  wtio  bestowed  on  his  valued  servant  a  life  ammitj 
of  £  100.  With  such  tangible  evidence  of  the  gardener's  wortli 
Major  Woods  retained  bis  services,  and  has  proved  their  value 
now  during  several  years. 

Holeyn  Hall  is  pleasantly  situated  near  Wylani,  a  few  miki 
from  Newcastle-on  Tyne.  It  is  on  riaing  ground  ovcrlookiof 
the  valley  of  Uie  Tyne,  and  commands  a  fine  view  ot  the  baU 
and  picturesque  hills  across  that  river.  The  mansion  isehd- 
tered  from  the  north  b;  a  skirt  of  trees,  in  which  the  Ausltiu 
Pine  predominates,  and  gives  proof  of  its  usefulness  s>  u 
evergreen  screen  tree.  South  of  this  sheltering  belt,  and  1«- 
tween  it  and  the  pleasure  ground  proper,  is  a  small  pinetnn, 
where  specimen  Conifers  ate  tastefully  disposed,  on  kw 
Handsome  examples  of  Piccas  nobilis  and  Pinsapo,  Pino 
Douglaaii,  Cnpressus  Lawsoniann,  WcUingtonias,  Deodn 
kc.^  comiaand  attention,  and  in  an  open  space  amongst  tia 
the  croquet  ground  ie  formed.  Separating  the  pinetum  fn» 
the  pleasure  ground  is  a  belt  of  shrubs  and  some  fine  tiiDbH 
trees.  Associated  with  the  trees  arc  evprgreens  and  decidmu 
flowering  shrubs,  which  grouped  artiBticallj  form  an  admirsblt 
aorthem  boundary  to  the  dressed  grounds  and  flower  garien. 
These  extend  from  the  mansion  westwards.  Contiguous  to  Iht 
mansion  is  a  terrace  walk,  from  which  broad  flights  of  sIoie 
steps  flanked  with  vases  conduct  to  the  lawns  below.  Tbae 
are  ample,  and  afford  the  necessary  relief  to  the  stoneHork  on 
the  one  baud  and  the  bold  clumps  ot  sbrabs  on  the  olhEf. 
The  Bower  garden  is  not  a  modem  mass  of  colour  that  stsitla 
the  visitor  by  its  brilliancy ;  on  the  contrary  the  tMaut;  is 
of  a  sober  kind,  and  is  not  confined  wholly  to  the  summei 
season.  The  flower  beds  are  large— sufficiently  so  Co  cm- 
tain  dwarf  flowering  shrubs  and  budy  plants,  with  here  ind 
there  a  specimen  Holly  and  Thuja.  Hardy  Heath*  ind 
Alpine  plants  have  a  share  in  the  decorations.  Other  hedi 
during  the  summer  contain  an  unique  collection  of  snccn- 
lents,  such  as  Aloes,  Echeverias,  Sempervivuina,  Haworthlsi, 
Pachypbytons,  Eleinias,  and  Bocheas — fine  old  plants  thit 
were  grown  and  cherished  at  Holeyn  before  plants  of  thii 
nature  became  faabionable  in  the  London  parks.  Other  bedi 
contain  flowers,  mostly  in  mixture,  some  gi^,  others  svcet, 
some  ancient,  others  modem,  but  sbrabs,  Conifers,  and  han^ 
flowers  preponderate,  and  especially  noticeable  are  gnna 
dumps  of  Pampas  Qnss.  Some  of  the  shmb  groups  tn 
rendered  additionally  attractive  by  having  bold  examples  a. 
rockwork  arranged  on  their  mai^ins,  and  on  which  Ameiicw 
and  Alpine  pl^ts  flourish,  and  to  which  Yuccas  and  dwllf 
Conifets  tSati  agreeable  variety.  These  well-covered  rodi 
with  Ivy.clad  mounds  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  gronadi, 
and  have  a  pleasant  satisfying  appearance  which  only  iRC 
combined  with  good  keeping  can  impart.  Shrub  groups  utd 
belts,  isolated  specimens  ot  evei^reens  and  Conifers,  with  ho 
and  there  a  bed  or  fringe  of  flowera,  are  so  disposed  that  t^- 
thing  of  interest  attracts  at  eveiy  turn,  and  the  comparativtlj 
small  grounds  are  made  to  appear  large — at  least,  a  c^°- 
denbte  time  may  be  spent  m  <'TH'"i''i''g  their  divenjoed 


The  pleasure  gionnds  extend  to  the  kitchen  gaiden^  wbick 
slope  towards  the  south.  The  garden  wsU  next  the  plMSim 
grounds  is  rendered  attractive  ^  ornamental  climbers — IviM 
Ampelopeis,  Loniceras,  Clematises,  Acara  microphylls,  ^' 
the  bolder  next  the  wall  being  planted  with  Bosei,  the  oppo* 
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site  inds  of  the  wklk  being  a  Bhododcndion  border  backed 
with  tkUer  ihrDba.  The  walk  between  the'  two  borders  ii 
100  yuda  long ;  and  the  borders  sloping  to  tbe  walk,  and  the 
walk  itself  to  the  Tyne  Vallej,  aiford  an  extenrnve  yiew  of 
the  diatant  hilla  throagb  a  Qoral  lista  of  great  beantj  during 
tbe  spring  and  annuner  months.  Bach  ate  some  of  the 
ottroctiTB  features  of  Bolc^.  Ws  turn  now  to  tbe  more 
useful  jet  not  much  lest  enjoyable  encloaures  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  trait  and  vegetables. 

In  tbe  walled  kitchen  garden  we  find  what  is  rarelj  seen 
except  in  gardens  tliat  have  lone  been  onder  tbe  chM^  of 
tbe  same  manager — luunely,  grand  eapalier  fmit  trees.  These 
trees  are  tnodeU  oC  good  training,  the  result  of  years  of  atten- 
tiva  caie.  The  br^ches  of  these  trees  are  boriiontallr  trained 
aa  "  straight  as  gun  rods"  and  of  neat  length.  They  are 
aboDt  a  foot  aput,  and  are  studded  with  spnra  "close  at 
home,"  and  bear  aboudant  crops  of  fine  frait.  Than  trees 
BQch  as  these  few  ore  mure  profitable  considering  the  space 


they  occupy,  and  nothing  imparts  a  better  or  more  appropriate 
appearance  to  a  Idtcbea  guden.  The  walls,  too,  are  well 
covered  with  well-trained  and  profitable  frait  trees,  such  Pean 
as  Uarie  Looiae  and  Jargonelle  being  grown  on  tbe  south  wall, 
and  these  produce  splendid  frait  The  vegetable  quarters  by 
their  productiveness  and  cleanliness  indicate  that  the  same 
care  is  bestowed  on  them  as  on  the  oroameatal  portions  of  the 
grounds.  At  tbe  front  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  the  hardy  fmit 
garden.  It  is  bounded  by  shnibs,  and  intersected  by  grass 
walks  kept  close  by  the  mowing  machine.  But  tbe  trees  ara 
the  prominent  attraction.  Tbe  standard  orchard  trees  have 
been  bained,  and  are  as  regularly  pruned  as  the  espaliers ;  the 
branches  are  consequently  thinly  disposed  and  are  studded  with 
spurs  to  the  base.  In  a  notorioosly  bad  frait  year  these  trees 
were  laden  with  fruit,  the  finest  crop  that  came  onder  my 
notice  daring  tbe  year  of  mj  gardening  rambles  from  Kent  to 
tbe  Grampians. 
Tbe  gl^  structures  remain  to  be  briefly  noticed.    They  are 


ylg.  so.— BOUTS  BiLI. 


not  extensive.  The  vineries  are  about  100  feet  in  length,  and 
produce  a  good  supply  of  excellent  fnit.  Peaches,  Plums, 
and  Apples  are  also  grovni  nnder  glass  in  a  lean-to  stractnre 
160  feet  in  length  ;  Peaches  being  chiefly  trained  on  the  back 
wall,  and  the  Flams  and  Apples  being  grown  as  basbes  in  tbe 
border.  Tbe  latter  consist  chiefly  of  ^ville  Blanche,  Kew- 
town  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Melon  Apple,  and  Dutch 
Hignonne,  all  of  which  arc  well  adapted  for  and  are  highly 
worthy  of  orchard-bouse  culture.  Smaller  houses,  also  frMiea, 
are  devoted  to  plants  tor  decoiative  purposes.  The  houses 
were  erected  by  Mr.  Bowman  of  IKewcastle,  and  were  .heated 
by  Messrs.  Walker  Ic  Bmley  of  the  Neville  Iron  Works- 
firms  of  good  repate  in  the  district,  and  even  beyond  it.  It 
m^be  trathfoUy  Mid  of  the  gardens  and  structures  at  Holeyn 
iUl  that  every  comer  was  occupied,  and  every  portarai  cl^ 
and  ornamental. 

The  gaidener's  bouse  demands  a  note  from  it:  great  age  and 
cnnloTtable  cbancter.  A  date  on  it  is  promineDt  — 1687. 
Though  Teneiable,  it,  like  its  tenant,  yet  appears  strong ;  and 
those  who  beat  know  Mr.  Cooke  hope  that  it  will  afford  him 
shelter  for  many  years  to  come.  As  prominent  ornaments  of 
one  of  the  Moms  are  a  handsome  wine  case,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion telling  that  it  was  presented  by  Col.  Burrell  and  of&cers 
<d  a  i^lment  staticned  in  Nevcastle  in  recognition  of  the 


excellent  fmit  ai 


;  also  gold  medals  and 


Mr.  Coi^e  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  usetnl  members  of 
the  working  Committee  of  the  QonrishiDg  and  snecessful 
Botanical  and  Horticoltuial  Socie^  of  Newcastle — a  Society 
that  was  seldom  more  successful  than  during  tbe  year  when 
Major  Woods  was  its  honoured  President.— J.  WniOHT, 


TEA  AND  NOISETrE  ROSES. 
It  is  seldom  that  even  the  most  critical  reader  can  take 
exception  to  the  opinions  of  tbe  "Hebetokdbhthb  Ihcuu- 
BENT  "  in  his  remarks  aboat  Boses ;  yet  I,  as  a  tyro  in  Bose- 
growing,  was  struck  with  wonder  at  one  or  two  of  his  remarks 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  Journal.  Surely  the  "He^> 
FOBDBHIRE  Incuubekt  "  has  gTOwn  Bouquet  d'Or.  which  is, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  a  seedling  from  Qloire  de  Dijon,  Is  it 
possible  that  this  lovely  Bose  does  not  open  with  him?  My 
short  experience,  too,  of  the  two  Boses,  President  and  Perle  de 
Lyon,  is  just  tbe  reverse  of  bis.  I  have  grown  both  Boses  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent  clay  and  in  my  present  garden  of  light 
gravelly  soil,  and  yet  in  both  gardens  President  has  shown 
himself  a  weak  grower,  while  Perle  de  Lyon  has  been  very 
robust.    I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  the  latter  in  a  yaj  light 
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soil  in  Yorkshire  equally  robust.  Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Peron 
1  do  not  know,  but  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron  is  a  cherished 
friend  of  mine.  I  shall  be  much  interested  to  know  if  my 
experience  of  these  Roses  is  singular. — Kentish  Cubatb. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

SOMB  shows  that  we  are  able  to  record  this  week  demonstrate 
how  extensively  and  well  the  Chrysanthemum  Ib  cultivated  by 
those  who  give  special  attention  to  that  flower  •  and  the  crowdb 
of  visitors  who  attend  the  exhibitions  afford  ample  evidence  that 
the  shows  are  admired,  and  that  the  skill  of  the  cultivaton  is 
appreciated.    First  in  order  of  date  comes 

WALTON. 

The  district  of  this  Show  embraces  the  parishes  of  Walton, 
Weybridge,  Oatlands,  and  Hersham.  a  district  remarkable  for 
its  attractive  woodland  scenery  and  salubrity,  and  hence  con- 
tains the  residences  of  many  gentlemen  who  have  good  gardens 
and  employ  skilled  gardeners.  That  they  can  grow  Cbiysanthe- 
mums  is  evident,  for  the  Show  held  in  the  Oatlands  schoolroom 
on  the  14th  inst.  was  a  splendid  one.  We  have  seen  better  plants 
of  the  large-flowered  varieties  and  better  incurved  blooms,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  saw  such  well-grown  standards,  and  never  saw 
Pompons  equal  to  a  few  of  the  plants  staged.  The  display  of 
cut  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  was  also  excellent. 

Large-flowering  sj>ecimenM. — The  first  prize  (a  silver  watch  in  lieu 
of  a  cup)  for  six  plants  was  won  by  a  point  by  Mr.  Ploughman, 

gardener  to  Mrs.  Allen,  Weybridge,  with  dwarf,  healthy  and  well- 
loomed  specimens  8  feet  m  diameter.  Mr.  PoUey,  eardener  to 
H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Cornhill 
third.  For  four  plants  Mr.  Bums,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Rigg^  Esq., 
was  an  excellent  first.  Mr.  Rowman,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Wilks, 
Esq.,  Oatlands  ;  Mr.  Millican,  gardener  to  H.  Corbett,  Esq.,  Walton  ; 
and  Mr.  Boxali,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Hickley,  Esq.,  Walton,  had  the 
remaining  prizes,  all  staging  creditable  specimens.  The  best 
plants  in  this  section  were  of  Chevalier  Domage,  Lady  Hardin ge, 
George  Glenny,  Master  Forsyth,  King  of  Denmark,  General 
Brainbrigge,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Hereward.  Standards. — In  the 
class  for  four  plants  Mr.  Ploughman  staged  three  magnificent 
4Bpecimens — Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  G.  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  the 
fourth  plant  being  inferior.  The  three  plants  named  had  stems 
d  feet  high,  the  base  of  the  heads  being  3^  feet  in  diameter,  and 
were  about  3  feet  to  the  apex.  They  were  not  closely  trained, 
but  resembled  trees  rather  than  plants,  each  bearing  upwards  of 
two  hundred  fine  blooms.  They  represented  a  new  style  of  train- 
ing— free,  natural,  and  pleasing — and  the  Judges  honoured  the 
growers  and  themselves  by  awarding  him  the  first  prise.  Mr. 
Cornhill,  who  was  second,  staged  splendid,  closely-trained,  um- 
brella-headed specimens,  fine  in  foliage  and  blooms.  Messrs. 
Policy  and  Millican  had  the  remaining  prizes.  For  two  plants  Mr. 
Bums  was  first  with  Mrs.  Dixon,  a  perfect  model  of  close  training 
with  two  hundred  blooms,  and  G.  Glenny  fine ;  he  was  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Masters,  gardener  to  F.  Day, 
Esq.,  who  had  the  remaining  prizes.  In  the  class  for  pyramids 
some  sharp'pointed  spires  about  8  feet  high  were  staged,  the 

Slants  having  a  base  of  about  18  inches.    The  prizes  w^ent  to 
[essrs.  Polley.  Reynolds,  and  Cornhill  in  the  order  named.    Mr. 
Bums  staged  tne  best  single  specimens — Mrs.  Dixon,  a  semi-globe 

a  feet  in  diameter  and  admirably  grown ;  so  also  were  those  of 
essrs.  Polley  and  Millican,  who  had  the  remaining  prizes. 
Pompons. — Mr.  Polley  won  the  first  position  for  six  plants 
(dwarfs),  one  of  which.  Maroon  Model,  resembling  Bob  but  lighter, 
iras  about  faultless  ;  it  was  4^  feet  in  diameter — a  plant  of  won- 
derful excellence  in  all  points— flowers,  foliage,  and  training. 
Mr.  Cornhill  was  second,  his  Model  of  Perfection  being  most 
beautiful,  and  Mr.  Masters  third.  For  four  plants  Messrs. 
Reynolds  and  Boxali  secured  the  prizes.  In  the  single-specimen 
<$lass  Mr.  Reynolds  had  the  premier  position  with  a  grand  plant 
of  Mr.  Astie  (not  easy  to  grow)  4^  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
a  foot  high  ;  Air.  Polley  was  second  with  White  Cedo  Nulli,  and 
Mr.  Masters  third  with  Aurora — a  fine  class.  Standards. — Keen 
competition,  the  plants  being  both  numerous  and  very  fine.  For 
four  specimens  the  prizes  went  respectively  to  Messrs.  Reynolds, 
Polley,  Cornhill^  and  Ploughman,  and  for'two  plants  to  Messrs. 
Masters  and  Millican.  The  noteworthy  varieties  were  Mdlle  Martha, 
Bose  d' Amour,  Aigle  d'Or,  James  Forsyth,  Miss  Nightingale,  and 
Marie  Stuart.  Pyramids  were  not  good.  The  special  prizes  given 
by  the  President  of  the  Society,  H.  Corbett,  Esq.,  for  plants 

f  rafted  with  not  less  than  two  varieties,  were  won  by  Messrs. 
loughman,  Polley,  and  Millican.  A  special  note  of  the  best 
plants  will  be  found  in  another  column.  We  have  dwelt  particu- 
larly on  the  plants  exhibited  because  of  their  great  excellence. 
The  other  sections  of  the  Show  we  must  pass  through  more 
rapidly. 

Cut  Bloonu. — ^Messrs.  Reynolds,  Cornhill,  and  Masters  secured 
Che  prizes  for  twenty-four  blooms,  and  Messrs.  Ploughman,  Bums, 
and  Boxali  for  twelve  blooms,  all  staging  creditable  collections. 
The   yarietles   best   represented   were   Prince  Alfred,    Golden 


Empress  of  India.  Bronze  and  Yellow  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Qoea 
of  England,  White  and  Golden  Beverley,  Lady  Hardinge,  fit 
Patrick,  Chemb,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Nil  Desperandum,  Countess  o( 
Derby,  Alarm,  Mr.  Jay,  Baron  Beust,  Barbara,  and  Alba  Mali 
flora.  Messrs.  Comhill^  Reynolds,  and  Russell  shared  the  hononn 
for  twelve  reflexed  varieties,  the  first-prize  collection  comprising 
Triomphe  du  Nord,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Golden  Christine,  Mr.  Pbrsyth, 
Gazelle,  Mons.  Lucien  Barthiere,  Chevalier  Domage,  Progw, 
Undine,  Julie,  Christine,  and  Sulphurea  Superba.  Japanese  Tarie- 
ties  constituted  a  grand  feature  of  the  Show,  the  collections  being 
numerous  and  competition  close.  Messrs.  Ploughman,  Hasten, 
and  Cornhill  secured  the  prizes  for  twenty-four  bloonu;  lb. 
Bums  being  very  highly  commended,  and  for  twelve  bloonu  the 
winners  were  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Boxali,  and  Russell.  The  finot 
blooms  exhibited  were  of  Baron  de  PraUly,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Gloiw 
de  Toulouse,  Nuit  d'Hiver,  Dr.  Masters,  Grandiflora,  FultoL 
Bismarck.  Elaine,  Garnet,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Apollo,  fied 
Dragon,  Red  Gauntlet,  Yellow  Dragon,  The  Cossack,  The  Daimio, 
Sultan,  Fulgore,  and  La  Nymph.  Mr.  Masters  easily  won  chief 
honours  for  large-flowered  Anemone  varieties,  and  for  snaD- 
flowered  varieties  (three  in  a  trass  and  very  beautiful),  Means. 
Cornhill,  Mastera,  and  Reynolds  were  the  prizetakers.  The 
most  attractive  triplets  were  of  Miss  Nightingale,  Antonim, 
Marie  Stuart,  Dick  Turpin,  Madame  Montels,  President  Morel, 
Mr.  Astie,  Mrs.  Wyness,  Firefly,  and  Astrea.  The  same  exhibitOB 
secured  the  prizes  for  reflexed  Pompons,  the  best  beine-of 
Whites,  Mdlle.  Marthd,  White  Trevenna,  and  Marabout  Tfellowg, 
La  Pamasse  (primrose);  Berrol,  good;  and  St.  Michael,  fine; 
Rose— Model  of  Perfection  and  Duraflet.  Reds— Bob  and  Manmi 
Model.    Orange — Aurora  Borealis. 

Special  prizes  were  given  for  floral  ornaments  and  bcnqneti  o! 
Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Masters  securing  first  honours  in  the 
gardeners'  class,  and  Mrs.  Townsend  in  the  ladies*  section :  Pon 
fronds  being  largely  incorporated  in  the  winning  examples.  Sp«C)a! 
prizes  were  also  given  by  H.  A.  Rigg,  Esq.,  for  twelve  inconed 
blooms,  which  were  won  by  Messrs.  Bums,  Cornhill,  and  Beynddi 
with  excellent  stands.  The  Show,  a  remarkably  fine  one,  vt 
admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Masters,  the  Secretary. 

BRIXTON,  8TREATHAM,  AND  CLAPHAM. 

On  November  13th  and  14th  the  ninth  annual  autumn  nUBg 
of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Tulse  Hill  Skating  Rink,  a  |te 
admirably  adapted  for  arranging  to  advantage  large  collectiois(ii 
plants  and  flowers.  The  Show  was  superior  to  those  of  prerioB 
years;  the  cut  blooms  were  of  the  same  excellence,  while 4e 
specimens  were  much  better  and  numerously  exhibited.  Ex- 
teuFive  collections  of  both  frait  and  vegetables,  together  with 
sufficient  Fems  and  other  foliage  plants  to  give  relief  to  thewJ 
blooms,  added  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
arrangements  were  very  satisfactory  as  made  and  carried  oot  by 
the  zealous  Secretary  Mr.  W.  Hall. 

For  six  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums  five  collections  were 
staged.  Mr.  W.  Hall,  gardener  to  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Sprinr- 
field,  was  worthilj  awarded  the  first  prize  for  plants  beantifuliy 
flowered  and  tramed.  They  were  described  on  page  964.  Tbe 
varieties  exhibited  in  this  group  were  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Faoa, 
Mr.  Branlees,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  Lady  Talfonri. 
Mr.  Cherry,  gardener  to  Max  Slee,  Esq..  Lingham  Court  Bead, 
was  a  very  good  second,  exhibiting  well-nnished  plants  of  Alaa, 
Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Venus,  and  Christine. 
Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  T.  Hicks,  Esq.,  was  placed  third,  and  u 
extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Howes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bennett 

The  class  for  six  Pompons  was  not  a  good  one,  and  the  priia 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Cherry  and  Mr.  Weston,  gardener  to 
D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  m  the  order  named.  Pyramid  Pomposs 
were  particularly  good,  espedalhr  the  first-prize  collection  from 
Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Howes  and  Mr.  Livermore,  gardener  to  F.  Webb, 
Esq.,  were  placed  second  and  third  respectively.  In  the  class  fo 
standard  Pompons  Mr.  Hall  was  again  awarded  premier  honoon 
for  massively  bloomed  plants,  Mr.  Howes  and  Mr.  Livermore  fol* 
lowing  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  class  for  pyramid  Pompons. 

For  the  single  specimen  Chrysanthemum  Mr.  Cherry  won  vi4 
an  elegant  plant  of  Julie  Lat^raviere,  Mr.  Hall  being  awarded  tk 
second  prize  and  Mr.  Livermore  the  third. 

Several  collections  of  twenty-four  cut  blooms  were  staged,  and 
the  post  of  honour  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ottaway,  gardener  to 
T.  Hepburn,  Esq.,  for  a  very  even  collection,  consisting  of  Quea 
of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Chemb,  Fingali 
Prince  Alfred,  Plenipo,  John  Salter,  Princess  of  Wales,  Ooldes 
Beverley, Rev.  J. Dix,  Beverley^Lady Hardinge,Nil DespersndnB, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince  of  Wales,  White  Globe.  Mr.  BnmleeB. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lady  Talfourd,  White  Venus,  and  AntonellL  Mr. 
Howes  was  awarded  the  second  prize ;  Mr.  Livermore  and  Hl 
Holmes,  gardener  to  G.  Storey,  Esq.,  equal  thirds.  Mr.  Ottaway 
was  also  first  in  both  the  classes  for  twelve  and  six  blooms,  tai 
for  twelve  large-flowering  Anemones  and  twelve  Anemone  Pom- 
pons, the  ithole  of  which  he  staged  in  admirable  condition.  His 
collection  of  large-flowering  Anemones  comprised  Empress,  Gluek, 
Fleur  de  Marie,  Margaret  of  Norway,  Prince  of  Anemones,  lonif 
Bonamy,  Madame  Gk)dereau,  and  St.  Margaret ;  while  his  Poid* 
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pons,  which  were  another  grand  lot,  consisted  of  Madame  Kontels' 
Perle,  Mr.  Astie,  Bose  Marguerite,  Calliope,  Antonius,  Begulns 
Firefly,  Dick  Turpin,  Marie  Stnart,  and  Madame  Chalonge.    A 

Stlendid  collection  of  twelve  Japanese  Tarieties  came  from  Mr. 
owes,  and  won  the  first  prize.  Particularly  good  were  Grandi- 
flora,  Dr.  Masters,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Oomtesse  de  Beaure- 
earde,  Elaine,  The  Sultan,  Garnet,  Bed  Dragon,  Cry  Kung, 
Cossack,  and  Meg  Merrilees. 

The  Ferns,  fine-foliage  plants,  and  Orchids  were  very  creditable. 
Messrs.  Hall,  Staplehurst,  Cherry,  Hone,  Wriffht,  lonng,  and 
Keeler  exhibited  some  yery  good  collections.  The  dinner'4Able 
decorations  were  very  pretty  and  chaste,  especially  the  first, 
second,  and  third  prize  collections.  Messrs.  Crisp,  Keeler,  and 
Weston  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Some 
SDlendid  fruit  were  exhibited,  particularly  Apples  and  Pears, 
also  several  extensive  collections  of  vegetables,  which  were  of 
a  yeiy  high  degree  of  excellence.  This  was  altogether  a  very 
fine  ohow  and  was  numerously  attended. 

DABTFORD. 

For  several  ^ears  past  this  Society  has  every  autumn  held  the 
annual  Exhibition  in  the  Victoria  Assembly  Booms  under  the 
8ui)erintendence  of  the  energetic  Secretary,  Mr,  W.  Shelton. 
This  year  the  Show  was  particularly  good,  but  we  missed  from 
its  ranks  those  stands  of  large  and  truly  admirable  blooms 
always  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hards,  who  has  since  the  last 
annual  meeting  been  called  to  his  long  home,  and  by  his  death 
the  Society  has  lost  their  strongest  and  best  amateur  friend,  and 
pne  whose  collections  never  failed  to  obtain  the  premier  prize. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  these  superb  collections  there  were 
yast  numbers  of  cut  blooms,  also  specimen  and  other  plants.  Mr. 
Dancer  gardener  to  S.  Mart,  Esq.,  was  very  successml  amengst 
the  specimen  plants,  which  are  by  his  skill  beautifully  finished. 
Mr.  Pendred  was  a  very  successful  exhibitor  of  cut  blooms  both 
of  the  incurved  and  .Japanese  varieties.  As  we  have  already 
named  most  of  the  varieties  in  other  reports  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  them.  Mr.  Carter,  gardener  to  W.  White,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Dancer  were  amongst  the  other  chief  prizetakers  for  cut 
blooms  in  the  professional  classes  ;  while  Mr.  Evitt,  an  amateur, 
exhibited  some  superb  collections.  We  were  pleased  to  see  that 
seyeral  cottagers  also  exhibited. 

The  collections  of  fruit  from  Mr.  Clifford  White  were  splendid. 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Dancer  also  contributed  good  collections,  which 
were  very  much  admired.  The  Grapes  which  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Green,  gardener  to  B.  S.  Dunbar,  Esq.,  were  well  finished  and 
much  praised. 

Several  other  exhibits  call  for  special  mention,  but  our  space 
forbids.  Mr.  Shelton  and  the  Dartford  Chrysanthemum  enthu- 
siasts are  to  be  congratulated  oh  their  successful  meeting. 

CROYDON. 

This  is  only  the  second  season  of  this  meeting,  and  we  were 
very  pleased  to  find  a  great  improvement  both  in  tne  training  of 
the  specimens  and  in  tne  quality  and  quantity  of  the  cut  blooms 
over  last  year.  There  was  not  a  very  strong  competition  among 
the  plants,  but  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brett,  Mitcham,  were  very 
well  finished  and  evenly  trained.  Mr.  Brett  also  carried  off  all 
the  first  prizes,  with  the  exception  of  one  class  in  cut  blooms. 
This  exhibitor  must  have  a  most  extensive  stock  to  be  able  to 
produce  so  many  perfect  flowers.  Messrs.  Orchard  and  Fewell 
were  other  successful  exhibitors  of  cut  blooms.  Mr.  Brett's  col- 
lections of  twelve  Japanese  varieties  and  twelve  distinct  varieties 
of  large-flowenng  Anemones  were  very  fine  indeed.  The  latter 
consisted  of  large  and  well-finished  plants  of  Fleur  de  Marie, 
Gluck,  George  Sand,  Madame  Godereau,  St.  Margaret,  Prince  of 
Anemones,  Louis  Bonamy,  Acquisition,  King  of  Anemones,  Lady 
Margaret,  Mrs.  Pethers,  and  Empress  ;  while  his  Japanese  collec- 
tion comprised  The  Daimio,  Samia,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Grandiflora,  Magnum  Bonum,  Bismarck,  Gloire 
de  Toulouse,  La  Nymph,  Bed  Gauntlet,  Elaine,  and  Dr.  Masters. 
Mr.  Orchard  was  placed  second  in  both  of  these  classes.  A  few 
yery  creditable  plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Podger,  a  shoemaker 
by  trade,  the  plants  being  bloomed  in  his  workshop,  and  the  first 
prize  for  twelve  blooms  (amateurs)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Beed. 

Fruit  was  excellently  represented  by  Mr.  -Chaff,  gardener  to 
C.  H.  Goshen,  Esq.,  Shirley,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
black  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears.  Mr.  Chaff  also  received  the 
first  prize  for  an  excellent  collection  of  vegetables.  That  the 
Show  was  a  ^reat  improvement  on  last  year  no  one  will  doubt, 
and  great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Boffey,  the  Secretary,  and  his 
hard-worked  Committee,  for  bringing  together  such  an  autumn 
display. 

WESTMINSTER  AQUARIUM. 

The  Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  in  the 
above  building  on  the  19th  and  20th  inst.  perhaps  the  finest  Show 
of  the  season.  The  entries  for  cut  blooms  were  very  numerous, 
and  with  very  few  exceptions  the  blooms  were  of  a  very  high 
onality.  The  Japanese  blooms  were  shown  in  greater  numbers 
than  we  have  ever  seen  before,  and  the  grotesque  and  brilliant 


blooms  were  greatly  admired.  The  plants  exhibited  were  of  the 
very  best,  but  the  competition  here  was  not  so  keen  as  among  the 
cut  flowers.  The  arrangements  of  placing  the  specimens,  &c., 
were  ably  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Holmes,  but 
the  *'  secret "  plan  adopted  of  judging  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
perplexing  to  those  whose  time  is  valuable.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  take  a  correct  report  of  any  exhibition  when  the 
visitors  are  admitted,  and  that  in  a  space  of  only  a  few  feet  for  a 
passage.  Our  reporter  was  present  for  nearly  three  hours  before 
the  (»rds  with  the  exhibitors'  names  were  placed  before  the 
exhibits. 

For  the  best  collection  of  ten  Chzysanthemums  in  11^-inch  pots 
a  first  prize  of  a  silver  cup  valued  five  guineas,  offered  by  the 
Boyal  Aquarium  Company,  was  worthily  awarded  to  Mr.  Hall, 
gardener  to  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Tulse  Hill,  for  several 
of  the  same  magnificent  plants  as  were  exhibited  at  the  Brixton 
and  Streatham  Horticultural  Society  last  week,  and  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Haliburton,  magnificent ;  Golden  Greorge  Glenny,  perfection  ; 
Lady  Talfourd,  very  good  ;  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Faust,  Mr.  Brunlees  ^ 
and  Pompons  Bob,  Mdlle.  Martha,  Calliope,  and  Antonius.  Mr. 
J.  Levesley,  Isleworth,  was  awarded  the  second  prize  with  slightly 
larger  plants  of  Lady  Hardinge,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Bronze  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  very  good ;  Julie  Lagraviere,  Mdlle.  Martha,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  the  brilliant-coloured  Odo- 
ratnm  purpureum — a  good  collection,  but  not  so  beautifully  and 
symmetrically  trained,  besides  falling  a  little  short  of  the  quality 
of  the  first-prize  collection.  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gardener  to  J.  Hicks, 
Esq.,  Manor  Lodge,  Upper  Clapton,  was  placed  third.  In  the 
class  for  six  plants,  the  same  size  pots,  Mr.  G.  Drain  was  the  only 
competitor,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  plants  large  and  well 
trained,  but  wanting  in  finish  of  flower.  Mr.  Drain  and  Mr.  Hall 
I  were  placed  equal  first  for  good  collections.  Mr.  Bengar,  gatdener 
to  T.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  was  placed  third  for  four  large-flowering 
standards  ;  and  Mr.  Pricknell,  gardener  to  Mr.  Bowerbank,  Stoke 
Newington  Green,  second. 

For  six  Pompons  in  8^-inch  pots  the  first  prize  and  silver  cup  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Leveslev,  Isleworth,  for  a  very  beautiful  col- 
lection, the  colours  very  bright  and  the  plants  well  flowered. 
This  collection  consisted  of  Antonius,  Cendrillon,  Prince  Victor, 
St.  Michael,  La  Parnasse,  and  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Bob. 
Mr.  W.  Hall  is  a  very  good  second  with  grandly  flowered  pyramida 
of  White  Cedo  Kulli,  Antonius,  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Mdlle.  Martha, 
Mrs.  Holt,  and  St.  Thais.  Mr.  Henderson  was  placed  third.  Mr. 
C.  Bengar,  gardener  to  T.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Upper  Clapton, 
secured  the  first  prize  for  four  standard  Pompons  with  Silver  Cedo 
Nulli,  Bob,  White  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Antonius.  Mr.  J.  Holmes  was 
placed  second,  and  Mr.  Prickett  third. 

Fine-foliage  plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pricknell  and  Mr. 
Bradley,  who  were  first  and  second  respectively.     Mr.  Gilbey, 

Skidener  to  C.  Miller,  Esq.,  secured  the  first  prize  tor  table  plants: 
r.  Jordan,  gardener  to  J.  Boustead,  Esq.,  Wimbledon,  was  plaoea 
second  for  a  very  neat  and  elegant  six  ;  and  Mr.  Bradley  third  for 
a  very  pretty  collection. 

Nine  classes  were  set  apart  for  incurved  blooms  for  twenty-four, 
twelve,  and  six.  Three  classes  were  open  to  nurserymen  and  gar^ 
deners  residing  in  the  boroughs  of  Hackney  or  Finsbury  only, 
a  similar  number  for  amateurs  in  the  same  locality,  and  three 
classes  open  to  all  comers.  The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  in 
class  10  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gardener  to  J.  Hicks,  £sq^ 
Manor  Lodge,  Upper  Clapton,  for  a  very  even  stand,  having  good 
blooms  of  John  Salter,  White  Beverley,  Golden  John  Salter, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Queen  of  England,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mr. 
Brunlees,  Empress  of  India,  Lady  Hardinge,  Eve,  Bev.  J.  Dix, 
Golden  6.  Glenny,  Venus,  White  Venus,  Mrs.  Heeles,  Goldea 
Eagle.  Barbara,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Isabella  Bott,  Lady  Slade.  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  Teck, 
and  Cherub.  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  was 
placed  second  for  a  collection  somewhat  larger  but  a  little  past 
their  best ;  Mr.  G.  Dram  secured  the  third  prize.  For  twelve 
blooms  in  the  same  division  Mr.  G.  Langdon,  gardener  to  Drs. 
Munro  &  Adams,  Brook  House,  Clapton,  was  a  very  ^ood  first  with 
Mr.  Brunlees,  Empress  of  India,  John  Salter,  Miss  Ihurya,  Prince 
Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales,  Barbara,  White  Venus,  Nil  JDesperan- 
dum.  Golden  Beverley,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Mrs.  Haliburton.  Mr, 
Benger  was  second,  and  Mr.  Holmes  third,  all  exhibiting  well.  Mr. 
Benger  was  first  in  the  class  for  six,  exhibiting  John  Salter,  Princess 
Teck,  Mrs.  Healee,  Bev.  J.  Dix,  Barbara^  and  Lady  Hardinge.  Mr.  J. 
Holmes  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Langdon  tbird.  Mr.  C.  Butters  was  first 
for  twenty-four  blooms  (amateurs)  with  a  very  creditable  collection^ 
and  also  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms.  Mr.  T.  J.  Grodwin 
secured  the  second  place.  Nine  collections  were  staged  in  the  open 
class  of  twenty-four,  and  Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  Willesden,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  and  the  silver  cup  as  the  best  twcntj-four  blooms 
in  the  Exhibition.  They  were  all  neat  and  of  good  size,  consisting 
of  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England^  Venus,  G.  Glenny,  Nil  Des- 
perandum,  Mrs.  Heales,  Lady  Hardmge,  Princess  Teck,  Golden 
Eagle,  Mrs.  Bundle,  St.  Patrick,  Cherub,  White  Globe,  Enamel, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Aurea  Multiflora,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Brun- 
lees, Barbara,  White  Venus,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Eve,  John 
Salter,  and  Princess  of  Wales.    Mr.  E.  Berry,  Boehampton,  wa« 
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awarded  the  second  hononxs ;  and  Mr.  Wildman,  Sonthampton 
Street,  Gamberwell,  the  third ;  Mr.  Hillier,  Wandsworth,  fourth. 

There  were  twenty  competitorB  in  the  open  class  tor  twelve 
blooms,  and  Mr.  Sanderson  again  secured  the  first  prize  and  siWer 
«np  for  a  magnificent  collection  of  Yenns,  Barbara,  iAdj  Hardinee, 
8t.  Patrick,  Ere,  Nil  Desperandnm,  Princess  Teck,  Qiemb,  Mr. 
Bmnlees,  Mrs.  Heales,  Irince  Alfred,  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Mr.  G.  Pocock,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon,  was  placed  second ;  Mr.  G. 
Ottaway,  gardener  to  J.  Hepbnm,  Esq.,  third ;  and  Mr.  Mease, 
gardener  to  C.  W.  Newman,  Esq.,  Wyncote,  Lirerpool,  fourth 
with  a  collection  of  very  large  olooms,  somewhat  rough,  and 
hideously  set  up  with  ornamental  papers  underneath  each  flower. 
This  collection  certainly  exhibited  extraordinary  cultivation,  but 
-did  not  possess  that  attractive  neatness  we  are  accustomed  to 
Bee  in  the  metropolitan  shows.  There  were  about  twenty  compe- 
titors for  six  cut  blooms  (open)  and  the  premier  prize  again  ftll 
to  Mr.  Sanderson.  Messrs.  Charlton,  Pocock.  and  Beeve  were 
flecond,  third,  and  fourth  respectively.  Mr.  HiUier  was  first  with  a 
good  stand  oi  twelve  Anemones. 

Japanksb. — ^These  were  a  very  grand  lot  extensively  shown, 
the  majority  of  them  were  of  most  excellent  cultivation.  There 
were  several  collections  staged  for  twelve  blooms  in  not  less  than 
fiix  varieties.  Mr.  Himell,  gardener  to  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesea 
House,  Burbiton,  gained  the  first  prize  with  a  very  highJy  cul- 
tivated collection,  amon^t  which  we  noted  The  Daimio,  Chang, 
Bronze  Dragon,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Jane  Salter,  The  Sultan, 
Bed  Indian,  James  Salter,  and  The  Cossack.  Mr.  Jordan  was 
a  very  good  second^  and  Mr.  Berrv,  Boehampton,  third.  For 
twelve  distinct  varieties  to  include  Bed  Gauntlet,  Samia,  Ethel, 
-and  Peter  the  Great,  for  which  a  silver  cup  was  oSexedhj  Messrs. 
Dixon  ft  Co.,  there  were  eight  competitors,  two  collections  of 
which  were  so  evenly  matched  that  the  Judges  had  some  little 
difficulty  in  deciding.  Eventually  the  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Jordan  for  a  most  magnificent  stand.  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Grandiflorum,  Striatum,  Baronne  de  PraUly,  auite  9  inches  across ; 
Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Yellow  Dragon  (excellent).  Bed  Dragon, 
Fulgore,  and  the  four  named.  Mr.  Starling  and  Mr.  HilUer  ex- 
hibited good  stands,  and  Mr.  Starling  was  worthily  aw^ed  an 
•extra  prize.  Mr.  Jordan's  was  decidedly  the  freshest  collection. 
Messrs.  Dickson  A  Co.  exhibited  an  extensive  collection  and  re- 
ceived an  extra  prize ;  so  also  did  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Son,  who  were  awarded  certificates  for  M.  Delaux,  Nuit  d*Automne, 
P6re  Delaux,  and  Bosa  Bonheur,  all  very  promising  Japanese 
varieties. 

GLOUCESTEBSHIBE  BOOT,  FBUIT,  AND  GBAIN 

SHOW. 

Thb  sixteenth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  highly  popular  and 
well-managed  Society,  offering  a  prize  list  of  £150,  was  held  on 
November  9th,  and  may  justly  be  described,  in  spite  of  two  most 
diaheartening  fruit  seasons,  as  a  great  success. 

The  roots,  grain,  and  kindred  products  were  exhibited  in  a  tent 
having  a  passage  into  a  large  room  of  the  Spread  Eagle  Hotel, 
which  was  entirely  devoted  to  a  really  fine  display  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  It  was  with  the  latter  that  the  writer  is  concerned,  as  the 
short  time  the  train  allowed  him  precluded  his  inspecting  what 
from  a  mere  pasaine  glance  he  could  see  was  a  most  interesting  { 
display,  especially  of  Potatoes.  { 

As  usual  at  these  exhibitions  the  Apples  are  divided  into  throe 
classes — dessert,  culinary,  and  dder,  special  classes  being  reserved 
for  varieties  of  local  or  world-wide  celebrity.  Pre-eminently 
among  the  former  stands  out  as  a  prime  favourite  the  Ashmead 
Kernel  as  a  dessert  fruit,  a  variety  the  public  generally  will  allow 
to  be  unequalled  in  fiavour  in  its  proper  season — after  Christmas : 
indeed,  so  popular  does  this  Apple  linger  in  the  recollections  of 
the  good  citizens  of  Gloucester  tnat  unnl  very  lately  the  trunk  of 
the  original  tree,  which  succumbed  to  its  destiny  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  has  been  kept  in  a  cellar  and  worked  up  into  small 
articles  to  enshrine  its  memory.  There  were  ten  entries  against 
seventeen  last  year ;  still  the  competition  was  very  spirited,  and 
the  prizes  awarded  to  healthy  clean-grown  specimens.  The  writer 
did  not  notice  in  a  single  plate  the  sometimes  very  distinct  flush 
of  crimson  on  the  sunny  side,  as  is  the  case  occasionally  when 

Sown  in  the  soil  of  Herefordshire.  Mr.  Phelps  of  Tibberton  and 
r.  Cadle  of  Longcroft  were  the  winners  in  this  class. 

The  special  class  for  Bibeton  Pippin  was  numerously  competed 
for,  and  both  prizes  taken  by  admirable  collections,  thougn  the 
same  can  hardly  be  said  for  Nonpareils,  which  were  exhibited 
poorly  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

As  far  as  the  number  of  plates,  and  beauty,  size,  and  health- 
ful appearance  of  the  Brandy  or  Gk>Iden  Harvey  Apple  is  oon- 
cemed,  this  class  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  at  the  risk  of 
chronicling  what  many  will  consider  rank  heresy,  the  writer  does 
not  consider  either  one  of  the  collections  shown  to  be  the  true  old 
historic  Apple  of  this  name !  It  is  fttr  too  large^  not  the  right 
shape  or  colour,  and  certainly  deficient  in  the  exquisite  "  cognac  " 
flavour  to  which  perhaps  this  Apple  owes  its  name  more  tmrn  to 
its  high  specific  gravitv.  At  anv  rate,  the  Gk>lden  Harvey  of 
Herefordshire,  the  chief  habitat  of  this  Apple  in  the  seventeenth 


century,  is  quite  different,  and  it  will  be  interesting  if  the  auestiQi 
now  raised  does  not  end  here.  A  great  feature  in  the  Exhibitka 
were  the  large  collections  of  dessert  Apples,  for  which  there  vm 
twenty-three  entries,  but  two  only  put  in  an  appearance.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  correct  standard  of  the  orthodox  size  for  deaaot 
fruit  may  not  in  the  case  of  this  collection  have  been  strained  i 
wee  bit  too  far  ?  as  it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  many  of  tlie 
varieties  exhibited  were  far  too  undersized  to  be  characteristie 
specimens. 

In  the  class  open  to  tenant  farmers  for  dessert  fruit  there  mi 
only  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  H.  Organ  Breadstone,  bat  his  was  a  col- 
lection in  itself,  numbering  nearly  seventy  Tarieties,  thoof^  in- 
cluding somewhat  incongruously  both  cnlinair  and  cider  Applo, 
Most  specimens  were  marked  unknown.  Of  those  named  sereni 
were  purely  local.  A  varietv  marked  the  Bnunage  (Birmin^uB) 
Pippin  came  in  for  a  great  share  of  attention,  showing,  identicillj 
alike  in  all  six  specimens,  two  Golden  Pippins  united  together 
through  their  ovaries,  presenting  two  perfect  eyes  and  one  stalk, 
with  an  elongated  potato-shaped  superficial  appearance.  Thefim 
prize  was  carried  off  by  Messrs.  Wheeler^the  well-known  seedama 
of  Gloucester ;  the  second  prize  by  Earl  Ihicie  of  Tortworth  Fluk. 

In  the  first-prize  collection  there  were  very  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  Court  of  Wick,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Sturmer  Pippin,  aod 
Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain.    All  the  varieties  were  named  in  botli 
collections  ;   Adams'   Pearmain,  doubtless    inadvertently,  alone 
being  an  exception.     Calville  Blanche  was  shown  green  and 
miserable,  quite  a  burlesque  on  that  waxy  and  healthy-looldog 
Apple  so  generally  seen  and  admired  in  Paris.    B^-the-b}r,  whj 
does  this  eminent  firm,  who  know  how  to  do  the  risht  thing  eo 
well,  fall  into  the  vulgar  habit  (fashionable  at  Apple  stalls)  of 
French  polishing,  without  any  respect  of  variety,  the  whole  nir- 
face  of  each  of  their  Apples  ?    In  the  second  collection  chieflr  to 
be  noticed  were  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Bess   Pool  (true),  Ckj- 
gate  Pearmain,  and  Bibston  Pippin.    The   Blenheim  Pii^mh-i 
great   favourite  at  Gloucester,  as  indeed  evervwhere  else-Hm 
well  shown,  though  not  particularlv  highly  coloured,  and  had  a 
special  class  assigned  to  it^r.  Phelps  carrying  off  the  fint  ted 
Mr.  Mayo  second  prize.     Warner's  King  and  M^re  de  M^naRi 
were  grandly  exhibited  in  the  culinary  class,  excluding  Blo- 
hteims.    A  plate  of  the  old  historic  Costard  was  very  modi  d- 
mired,  and  would  have  well  deserved  an  extra  prize.     Intb 
class,  open  to  tenant  farmers,  the  nomenclature  was  bad,  do^ 
every  variety  being  either  marked  wrongly,  notably  the  Giti 
head,  or  "  unknown."    A  highly  coloured  Apple — ^no  doubt  local, 
aptly  named  Port-wine — ^was  worthy  of  notice.    F.  B.  Littlewood, 
£aq.,  carried  off  first  prize  for  dessert  Apples,  single  plate,  with 
fine  specimens  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  Mr.  J.  Chadbom  aeoood 
prize  with  Dutch  Mignonne,  the  specimens  being  far  aboretle 
usual  size  for  dessert.    The  best  new  variety  of  dessert  Amdeweat 
to  Earl  Ducie  with  an  Apple  after  Boyal  Pearmain,  and  of  a  tmt' 
what  similar  but  higher  flavour,  and  more  compact  shape. 

The  first  prize  for  the  collection  of  culinary  Apples  wag  alio 
credited  to  the  Tortworth  orchards,  and  very  clean  grown  aad 
large  the  specimens  were,  especially  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling 
(Golden  Noble),  Brabant  BeUefieur,  and  Gtolden  Busset.  TM 
favourite  variety  Cellini  (peo-haps  too  late  in  the  season)  wai 
not  in  ^ood  condition.  Gloria  Mundi  also  was  small,  aad  cer- 
tainly did  not  earn  its  synonym  of  the  Monstrous  Pippin.  A  large 
useful-looking  Apple  named  Greaves'  Pippin  was  unknown  to 
the  writer,  and  looked  a  very  long  keeper.  B.  St.  John  Ackers 
Esq.,  took  second  prize  with  a  much  smaller  collection,  but  of 

g'eat  excellence,  in  which  that  beautiful  and  useful  varietj 
olden  Winter  Pearmain  was  superbly  shown. 
Pears  did  not  muster  in  great  force.  The  prizes  for  coUfctioDB 
of  dessert  Pears  were  taken  by  J.  B.  Littlewood,  Esq.,  with  fine 
specimens,  among  others,  of  Seurr^  Diel,  Colmar  d'Arembeig, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Chaumontel.  Andrew  Knight's  yari^ 
(Monarch,  Bouse  Lench,  and  Broom  Park)  were  well  represented. 
That  fine  Pear  Duchesse  d'Angoul6me  was  poorly  shown,  whue 
Doyenn^  du  Comice.  perhaps  the  best  Pear  we  nave,  was  strange); 
absent  from  so  good  a  collection.  Specially  worthy  of  notice  woe 
Winter  Nelis,Beurr6  Duhamel,  Josephine  de  Malmes,  and  Beane 
Superfin.  Alexandre  Lambre  looked  well,  but  although  fashionabie 
is  third-rate  in  both  fiesh  and  flavour,  and  unworthv  of  a  place  o 
a  first-class  collection.  It  only  remains  to  state  that  G.  I^^*^ 
Esq.,  took  first  prize  with  Mane  Louise  (single  plate),  and  seona 
prize  fell  to  Glou  Mor^eau.  Time  failed  to  get  more  than  a  ghmpn 
at  the  cider  and  Pear  collections.  The  fruit  seemed  far  lar^ 
than  in  Herefordshire,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  growing 
in  a  better  soil  and  less  exposed  situation.  Interesting  auon 
was  to  notice  so  many  historic  varieties  both  of  Applw  "^ 
Pears.—- Thb  Hbbefordshibb  Incumbbnt. 


WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBH  OARDBir.  . 

Globb  Artichokbs  that  were  cleared  of  the  old  ^^^J^ 
cleaned  wUl  have  made  some  growth  and  become  ™«»^ 
Snails  and  slugs,  especially  in  wet  soils,  are  often  troubleB^ 
doing  much  mischief  by  preying  upon  the  tender  leaf  «»» 
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beneath  the  soil.  It  is  a  capital  plan  to  take  a  httle  soil  out 
around  each  stool  and  giye  a  sprinkling  of  qnicklime,  and  then 
fill  up  with  ashes  around  each  plant,  about  a  foot  in  width  all 
round  and  3  or  4  inches  thick,  which  we  find  the  best  pre- 
ventiye  of  slu^.  The  space  between  the  rows  and  plants  may 
be  covered  with  litter  up  to  the  stools  4  to  6  inches  thick,  for 
thongh  this  vegetable  is  hardy,  and  in  light  soils  will  do  without 
protection,  yet  the  less  the  plants  feel  of  the  winter  the  earlier 
they  will  produce  heads  the  following  season.  Late-sown  Turnips 
should  be  looked  over,  and  those  largn  enough  should  be 
pulled  up  and  stored  in  sand  for  immediate  use.  By  removing 
these  the  remainder  of  the  crop  will  be  benefited,  coming  in  for 
later  use,  or  for  greens  in  spring  if  required.  Leeb  in  trenches 
should  be  earthed  up ;  those  on  the  flat  may  also  be  blanched  by 
ashes,  dbc.    No  opportunity  should  be  lost  in  having  all  vacant 

f  round  manured,  dug,  or  trenched  as  will  be  necessary.  The  bene- 
cial  effects  of  fully  exposing  the  soil  to  the  ameliorating  influ- 
ence of  natural  agencies  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  especially 
"where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  adhesive  cheuracter.  Such  soils  should 
be  placed  in  rid^  in  the  roughest  manner  possible,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose as  much  of  it  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  light  soils  must  also  be  turned  as  a  means  of  destroying 
.grubs  and  slugs. 

Miuhroom  IIou»e, — Maintain  a  temperature  of  55^  min.  and  60° 
max.,  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  keeping  also  the  surface  of  the  beds 
oonung  mto  bearing  moist ;  but  do  so  without  watenng  over  the 
liushrooms,  even  in  the  button  state,  and  avoid  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  sodden  state  of  the  soil,  rather  erring  on  the  side 
of  dryness.  Collect  material  for  fresh  beds,  and  make  them  up 
before  it  has  become  dried  and  spent  by  heating  violently. 

Forcing  Department, — In  order  to  produce  a  regular  and  liberal 
supply  of  forced  vegetables  the  operations  requisite  must  be 
prompt.  A  commencement  must  be  at  once  made  with  Asparagus, 
Seakale,  and  Rhubarb.  Strong  well-developed  crowns,  and  such  as 
have  matured  early,  should  be  chosen  for  this  early  work,  as  they 
will  break  freely,  and  the  produce  will  be  correspondingly  satis- 
factory. Both  Asparagus  and  Seakale  early  in  the  season  do 
better  when  subjected  to  the  stimulating  influence  of  heat  arising 
from  fermenting  materials  than  is  obtamed  by  any  other  means. 
If  there  is  the  convenience  of  hot-water  pipes  for  top  heat  it  will 
admit  of  air  being  admitted  to  the  Asparagus,  without  which  the 
produce  is  flavourless.  The  various  modes  of  forcing  the  crops 
aamed  have  recently  been  detailed  in  the  Journal.  Cmcory  being 
in  request  for  saladmg,  roots  should  be  introduced  into  the  Mush- 
room house  at  intervals  so  as  to  keep  up  a  supply,  placing  them 
in  soil  up  to  the  crowns,  or  the  roots  may  be  potted.  Endive  may 
also  be  introduced  into  the  same  house  for  olanching.  That  in 
frames  and  pits  will  need  air  upon  all  favourable  occasions,  keeping 
it  safe  from  frost  by  protection  in  severe  weather,  and  having  a 

Portion  tied  up  as  required  to  ensure  a'supply  of  blanched  heads, 
rench  Beans  should  be  sown  in  pots  at  intervals,  to  maintain  if 
possible  an  unbroken  suppljr.  If  Potatoes  are  wanted  early  early- 
lifted  sets  should  be  placed  in  leaf  soil  or  spent  tan  covered  about 
an  inch  deep,  where  there  is  gentle  warmth  :  55°  is  ample.  When 
the^  are  sprouted  an  inch  or  so  they  may  be  transferred  to  pots 
or  pits.  Maintain  a  supply  of  Mustard  and  Cress  by  sowings  at 
intervals  corresponding  to  the  demand.  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces, 
Badishes,  and  Parsley  m  frames  or  under  handlights  expose  fully 
when  the  external  temperature  is  over  85°,  ventilating  freely 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  removing  anv  decayed  leaves, 
and  stirring  the  soil  about  the  plants  occasionally.  If  slugs  are 
troublesome  dust  with  quicklime  or  soot. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vinet. — Heavy  falls  of  snow  in  some  parts  and  rainfall  in  others 
have  completely  saturated  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  causing  Grapes 
to  damp  considerably — ELambnrghs  particularly,  which  as  a  rule 
were  badly  coloured  this  year,  and  those  are  not  keeping  well ;  but 
as  the  leaves  are  now  off  one  of  the  great  causes  of  Grapes  not 
keeping  well  is  removed.    Slight  fires  will  be  required  to  be  kept  on 
constantly  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature,  but  this  must  not 
be  high  or  it  will  cause  the  berries  to  snrivel  prematurely,  50^  not 
bein^  exceeded  by  artificial  means,  ventilating  freely  and  early 
in  bnght  weather  so  as  to  prevent  moisture  being  condensed  by 
the  berries.    The  outside  borders  will  have  been  protected  from 
rains  and  snow  by  shutters  or  other  material  long  ago,  and  if 
inside  borders  too  are  covered  with  straw  (which  if  done  neatly 
is  not  objectionable)  the  Grapes  will  keep  betteiv-or  mats  will 
answer.    Covering  the  border  preyents  its  cracking  and  prevents 
moisture  arising  likely  to  proye  injurious.    Yines  from  wnich  the 
froit  is  cut  should  at  once  be  pruned,  dkc,  as  advised  in  former  calen- 
dars, and  though  the  houses  may  beemplojed  for  wintering  plants 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  cool,  admitting  air  abundantly  in  all 
bnt  very  severe  weather,  a  few  degrees  of  frost  doing  no  harm  to 
the  Vines,  but  insuring  more  complete  rest.    If  plants  must  be 
kept  in  the  houses  do  not  exceed  40°  by  artificial  means.    Turn 
over  the  litter  in  early  houses  frequently,  replenishing  it  as  the 
heat  declines  by  working-in  fresh  manure.    Outside  borders  will 
need  to  be  covered  with  long  litter  and  haye  fresh  material  added 
as  may  be  required  to  maintain  a  genial  warmth.    The  earliest- 
started  Ymes  will  now  be  showing  signs  of  growth,  so  that  the 


temperature  may  be  slightly  increased  to  55°  min.,  65°  max.  by 
fire  heat,  with  10°  more  from  sun  heat,  proportionately  increasing 
the  atmospheric  moisture.  The  ventilation  will  require  to  be 
yery  moderate,  and  what  is  given  should  be  at  the  top  of  the 
house ;  if  side  ventilation  be  employed  the  cold  air  should  be 
made  to  pass  the  heating  surrace  so  as  to  become  warmed,  as  cold 
currents  of  air  are  extremely  pernicious. 

Stratoberrxet  in  Pots.— One  of  the  greatest  errors  in  growing 
Strawberries  in  pots  is  the  placing  of  them  in  Peach  and  other 
houses  with  open  ventilators,  where  from  the  piercing  currents  of 
air  evaporation  is  constant  and  excessive,  which  only  wastes  the 
energies  of  the  plants,  and  not  infrequently  destroys  the  roots  at 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  All  plants  for  early  forcing  should  be  in 
frames,  with  a  view  to  protect  them  from  heavy  rains  only ;  those 
for  late  forcing  are  just  as  well  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  sheltered 
situation  as  anywhere,  having  a  light  covering  of  bracken  or 
straw  in  severe  weather.  Drought  is  the  great  bane  of  the  Straw- 
berry, therefore  those  in  frames  or  pits  must  not  be  neglected  for 
water,  the  soil  always  being  kept  moist.  A  batch  of  Black  Prince, 
Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury,  and  La  Grosse  Sucr6e  should  be  held 
in  readiness  for  placing  in  the  early  Peach  house,  to  which  fire 
heat  will  be  applied  early  in  next  month.  It  is  advisable  to  make 
up  a  bed  of  leaves  about  2  feet  in  height,  and  place  the  plants  in 
a  frame  upon  it,  packing  the  spaces  between  the  pots  with  damp 
leaves.  The  bottom  heat  at  the  base  of  the  pots  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed 66° :  60°  Lb  more  safe,  the  top  bein^  kept  cool,  50°  not  being 
exceeded,  and  when  mild  draw  off  the  hghts.  This  will  tend  to 
promote  activity  at  the  roots  and  to  push  the  crowns.  After 
three  weeks  to  a  month  of  this  treatment  the  pots  must  be  raised 
if  the  bed  still  be  warm,  so  as  to  inure  the  plants  to  bear  the 
temperature  of  the  Peach  house  without  check,  as  would  be  the 
case  were  they  taken  from  a  warm  bed  direct  to  the  shelves. 
Plants  for  placing  in  vineries  to  be  started  next  month  reouire 
similar  treatment.  We  place  the  jwts  upon  reversed  turves  about 
1  to  H  ii^ch  thick ;  but  this  is  not  essential,  though  we  think 
advantageous  in  securing  more  uniform  moisture  to  the  roots. 
Those  having  the  convenience  of  a  house  for  forcing  Strawberries 
will  find  considerable  advantage  in  starting  the  plants  in  bottom 
heat  as  before  advised,  and  if  a  pit  be  employed  having  means  of 
artificial  heat,  so  as  to  maintain  the  top  heat  at  50°  in  severe 
weather,  keeping  them  in  it  until  the  trusses  are  pushing  clear  of 
the  crowns  before  removing  to  their  fruiting  quarters.  Time  will 
not  only  be  gained  but  the  result  will  be  more  satisfactory, 
another  batch  of  plants  being  forwarded  in  the  pit  to  take  the 
place  of  the  first  as  they  have  fruited.  If  worms  have  gained 
access  to  the  pots  they  should  be  expelled  with  lime  water. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

(7re«iiAotMe.-- Water  should  gradually  be  withheld  from  Fuchsias 
which  have  ceased  flowering,  and  when  they  have  shed  most  of 
their  leaves  the  plants  may  be  wintered  in  a  shed  or  other  place 
from  which  frost  is  excluded.  It  is  a  good  phtn  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  ashes  or  other  material  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming 
too  dry,  it  requiring  to  be  just  moist  enough  to  keep  the  wood 
from  shrivellmg,  yet  too  much  moisture  is  injurious.  Young 
plants  struck  in  late  summer  and  potted  off  should  be  kept  on 
shelves  near  the  glass,  repotting  as  required.  Keep  show  Pelar- 
goniums near  the  glass,  and  as  dry  at  the  roots  as  can  be  done 
without  flagging,  also  keeping  the  plants  cool  and  well  ventilated. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  specially  prepared  for  winter  flowering  should 
be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°,  for  though  the  flowers 
come  more  quickly  in  a  higher  temperature  they  are  not  nearly  so 
durable.  If  the  plants  are  in  small  pots  do  not  shift  them  mto 
larger,  but  feed  them  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Primulas  should 
be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  if  the  temperature  be  kept  at  about 
50°  they  will  flower  more  satisfactorily  and  be  less  subject  to  damp 
than  in  a  lower  temperature.  Cyclamens  will  be  throwing  up 
their  flowers,  and  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  have  a 
temperature  of  50°.  This  applies  not  only  to  those  showing 
bloom,  but  to  successional  plants  and  seedlings.  Carnations  for 
producing  flowers  in  succession  through  the  winter  must  have 
plenty  of  light  and  a  temperature  of  50°  hj  artificial  means ; 
Mignonette  must  also  have  light,  or  the  spikes  wUl  be  puny. 
Keep  the  growths  neatly  tied  out,  avoiding  the  bundling  system. 

Hardwooded  plants  are  at  this  season  much  subject  to  mildew  ; 
any  that  are  infested  with  it  should  be  dusted  with  fiowers  of 
sulphur,  but  it  must  be  kept  from  the  roots,  where  it  would  prove 
injurioQs  if  not  fatal.  These  plants  can  hardly  have  too  much 
air,  provided  they  are  not  subjected  to  violent  currents  and  cold 
dry  cutting  winds,  yet  no  more  artificial  heat  should  be  given 
than  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Dickson  ft  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. — Catalogue 
ofForttt  Treet^  Shrubt^  Evergreens,  &c, 

Gallaway  ft  Graham,  188,  Queen  Street,  GrlASgow.-^Catalogue  of 
Hoses  and  other  Nursery  Stock, 

Kelway  ft  Son,  Royal  Nurseries,  Langport,  Somerset. — Hetail 
Catalogue  of  Gladioluses, 

W.  Cauldwell,  The  Ivies,  Wantage.— £w<  qf  Select  Roses. 
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Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  The  Upton  Nurseries,  Ches- 
^^S-^^^^*ofSeUct  Fntie,  Forttt,  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Robert  Oragg,  Rose  Nurseries,  Car  Colston,  Notts.— DMcripitw 
Catalogue  of  Eoses,  Panties,  Fuchsias,  cfc, 

Lawson  Seed  &  Nursery  Company,  Edinburgh.— Coto/ooM*  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  J        t 

H.  <&  F.  Sharpe,  Wisbeach.— £,w«  of  Seed  Potatoes. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


«  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  domg  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

ABBATINQ  Plowbr  Pot  (E.  H.  Ciark).--We  are  Informed  tlilg  proves 
Bucceasf ul.  Opmiona  from  gardeners  should  be  obtained,  and  If  favouxable 
aavertiaed. 

Primula  SINENSIS  (IF.  MiruhuU,  IHnglf).-The  specimen  yon  sent  is  one 
01  tboee  cunous  sporta  that  are  met  with  in  the  Primroee.  It  is  frequent  in 
the  common  Polyanthus,  and  is  distingruished  by  the  old  name  of  "Jacka- 
napes  on  Horseback,"    It  is  not  at  all  common  in  the  Chinese  Primroee. 

Stocks  for  Apples  (R.  Z>.).-Both  the  EngUsh  and  French  Paradise 
Jrf  S^**K™,  ^™P^oyed.  The  hitter  is  the  dwarfer  and  most  generaUy  adopted, 
but  both  induce  early  fruitfuluess.  j       v      » 

«J^?f  2S  ^^T^  (Lincolns?ure  Vicar).~An  knowledge  is  useful,  but  we  do 
not  consider  that  the  boy  destined  to  be  a  gardener  need  know  Latin  "  gram- 

^  w  i^."fx**  tJ^oronff^^ly-"  The  Lotln  dictionary  and  the  "Cottage  Gar- 
deners' DicWonaiy  "  would  suifice. 

CDfBRARUS  GRUB-EATEN  (F.  E.  P.).-~U  the  plants  have  not  pushed 
up  now tr  stalks  you  may  yet  save  them  and  turn  them  to  account  by 
S5r°?  ^\  *"®  *P*1  off  the  roots  and  repotting  in  fresh  sound  soil,  and  when 
well  established  in  it  give  weak  liquid  manure  regularly. 

Mar^chal  NiEL  EOSE  (ir«6<').— Keep  y OUT  MardchalNiel  in  the  green- 
nouse  irom  the  present  time,  and  as  it  is  somewhat  weakly  clear  sheei^ung 
water  would  do  it  much  good.  You  can  scarcely  expect  good  flowers  by 
isaster  from  such  a  plant.  The  side  shoots  of  a  Cabbage  stalk  that  had  borne 
a  good  heart  would  yield  good  seed.    There  was  no  seed  in  your  letter. 

TUBBHOUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS  (5itf#«p).— Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  will 
not  only  answer  in  a  hot  sunny  aspect  under  a  wall,  but  may  be  planted  out 
mjune  in  any  of  your  flower  beds  just  like  ordinary  bedding  plants.  They 
wqmre  a  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  are  worthy  of  it,  fonuing  as  they  do 
most  charming  masses  of  foliage  and  blossom.  It  is  not  advisable  to  leave 
tne  tubers  out  during  the  winter. 

^*?^^S^t^  ^^,  Thbiving  (/rfm).— There  is  something  vrrong  with  the 
^l  -^.i  JJP  t"®  *^okly  plant  and  replant  in  a  well-drained  station  of  deep 
ncn  sou.  Yuccas  answer  admirably  in  Sussex,  small  phmte  growing  quickly 
to  a  large  sizo  and  becoming  very  ornamental. 

POLTANTHUaES  iWiUiam  Ifand).-U  you  write  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of 
M<mgn  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  supply  you  with  plants  of  show  Poly- 
pi JE!^^?'*?^®  Maqnoluqrandiplora  (ir.C.).~The  shoots  may  be  pegged 
nm^m  the  soil  now,  but  two  years  will  probably  eUipse  before  they  are 
rooted  sufficiently  for  removal. 

♦v^i!:^Z"°nP^^^^  ^'^'^^'^  />tond).— The  present  is  a  good  time  for  planting 
loe  Dnlbs.  They  require  deep,  rich,  weU-pulverised  soil,  and  a  dry  snbsoil. 
lUey  should  be  planted  about  5  inches  apart  in  rows  9  inches  asunder,  and 
D€  covered  2  inches  deep  with  fiue  soil. 

Plantiko  Raspberries  (//.  F.  C.).-We  plant  three  canes  to  form  each 
swoi,  as  the  plantation  is  rendered  more  certain  and  is  In  profit  sooner  than 
jraen  one  cane  only  is  planted.  There  should  be  no  trouble  by  suckers, 
wood  gardeners  thin  out  superfluous  growths  so  as  insure  the  proper  number 
of  strong  well-matured  canes  for  fruiting. 

«-5?^?^  FOR  Vine  Border  (Jacio).—We  do  not  approve  of  burying  the 

2?      ""™als  in  Vine  borders.    Boiled  bones  by  being  more  rapid  in  their 

action  we  consider  preferable  to  fresh  bones,  although  the  latter  may  bo 

more  lasttag,  the  fat  which  the  bones  conUln  retarding  the  decomposition 

iJS^^^^  FROM  TASMANU  (E.  R.  P.).-Al\  the  seeds  you  name  may  be  sown 
m  Jiarch  in  a  slighUy  heated  frame  or  greenhouse,  the  soil  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist  and  partially  shaded  until  the  seedlings  appear.  They  must 
then  have  abundance  of  light  and  sufficient  air  to  keep  them  sturdy,  potting 
tne  plants  singly  when  they  are  hu-ge  enough  to  be  handled,  keeping  them 
Close  until  established,  then  gradually  inure  them  to  light  and  air,  of  which 
they  cannot  have  too  much  during  the  summer. 

;Pbunino  Vines  (i?.  <?.).— You  may  prune  your  Vines  at  once,  and  as 
»aey  have  been  so  much  infested  with  thrips  wash  the  rods  thorouglUy  with 
a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  or  soft  soap,  a  strength  of  6  to  8  ozs.  of  soap 
to  a  gallon  of  water  will  not  be  too  much.  Then  turn  the  Vines  outside, 
fl^^lL^f  *^°^  .^^th  hay  only  during  severe  weather.  A  few  degrees  of 
rrost  will  not  injure  them.  The  woodwork  of  the  house  should  also  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  strong  soapy  water,  and  the  glass  with  clear  water 
pteTrtously  to  filling  it  with  plants,  the  walls  also  being  cleansed  and  lime- 
washed  if  that  is  suitable.  A  few  days  of  labour  devoted  to  that  work  will 
be  well  and  profitably  applied ;  indeed  if  you  do  not  cleanse  the  house  com- 
pletely now  you  will  next  year  have  the  same  trouble  with  thrips  that  you 
have  recently  experienced,  and  the  insects  If  not  checked  will  ruin  your 
Vines.  The  temperature  you  name  is  suitable  for  the  plants,  but  would  be 
too  high  for  the  Vines,  therefore  turn  them  out  as  you  propose. 

SHADING  A  Conservatory  (T.  E.  C.).— Tlie  mixture  termed  "summer 
cloud,"  introduced  last  summer  by  Mr.  H.  KUiott,  seedsman,  Braywick, 
Maidenhaid,  Berks,  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  blinds. 
It  is  applied  to  the  glass  in  the  form  of  paint,  costing  about  a  penny  a  square 
yard.  It  can  bo  had  either  of  a  grey  or  green  colour,  and  is  easily  removed 
in  autumn. 

^  Cyclamens  not  Producing  Leaves  (7rf«n).— Thii  denotes  debility 
induced  either  by  an  undue  amount  of  forcing  during  the  seosos  of  growh, 


or  a  system  of  starvation  in  summer.  They  do  not  like  hard  forcing,  noria 
it  required,  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house  of  60^  being  smpk, 
and  liquid  manure  should  always  be  given  throufirhout  the  flowering  poiod. 
Both  tlowers  and  leaves  will  decay  at  tlie  base  if  water  is  poured  on  tbe  u^ 
of  the  corm.  Let,  therefore,  the  top  of  the  corm  be  always  raised  slightl; 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  take  care  not  to  wet  it.  Old  corma  oftea 
fail  to  produce  good  foliage. 

Vines  Infested  with  Mealy  Bug  (TT.  J/".). — Prune  the  Vines  as  oriy 
as  pcMsible,  remove  all  loose  bark  from  the  stem,  and  well  scrub  the  rodi  witk 
a  strong  decoction  of  Gishurst  compound,  8  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  tekiiig 
especial  care  to  work  it  well  into  every  openinsr  in  the  bark ;  also  luiT«aii 
the  interior  woodwork  scrubbed  with  hot  aoapeuds,  and  the  brickvgik 
whitewashed  with  fresh  slacked  lime. 

TOBACCO  LEAYB8  FOR  Fdmiqattno  (Idem), — Tie  the  full-grown  leam 
in  small  bunches  and  suspend  them  to  dry  in  any  available  shed— a  stoko; 
should  be  used  at  this  late  period  of  the  year.  After  they  become  quite  dij 
suspend  them  in  any  shed  having  no  fire  and  they  will  soon  become  lim{), 
and  should  be  laid  closely  together  in  a  heap  to  induce  a  slight  fermentatiai, 
and  as  soon  as  this  takes  place  shake  them  ont  loosely,  let  them  remain  io 
for  a  day,  and"  then  put  them  close  together  in  a  box  or  drawer  till  reqairel 
for  use.  Mushrooms  can  bo  grown  throughout  the  winter  in  a  bnck  pU 
without  fire  heat  provided  you  exclude  frost.  The  *'  Garden  Manual,"  li.U. 
post  free,  contains  instructions  for  growing  Mushrooms. 

Mulberry  Casting  Fruit  (-4.  -B.).— This  chiefly  arises  from  dryrwa 
at  the  roots,  the  soil  being  dry  and  shallow.  In  that  case  a  few  good  wato- 
Ings  during  drought  in  summer  would  probably  be  effectual ;  but  tbefrnii 
also  drops  before  it  is  ripe  in  soils  that  are  heavy  and  wet.  The  core  in  tint 
case  is  improved  drainage. 

Cape  Cherry  TRE.iTMENT  (/d>m).— The  seeds  yon  have  received  nnte 
that  name  are  possibly  the  Cape  Gooseberry  (Physalis  edulis).  The  aeeib 
may  be  sown  in  March  in  light  rich  soil  in  pots,  placing  in  a  hotbed,  potted 
off  when  large  enough  to  handle,  and  when  well  established  removing  to  k 
greenhouse,  shifting  into  larger  jxits  as  required.  The  shoots  may  be  tied  to 
a  trellis  or  other  support,  or  be  planted  out  in  a  border  in  the  house  where  it 
can  have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  mid  being  duly  supplied  with  water  it  tQI 
fruit  IVeely  in  autumn  and  winter.  Light  loam  with  a  little  leaf  sml  <r 
well-rotted  manure  will  grow  it  well.  Or  If  they  are  the  Winter  Quarj 
(Physalis  Alkekeugi),  the  plants  may  when  hardened  be  planted  in  tbe  opeo 
air  in  June. 

Preserving  Bulbs  prom  Mice  (Idem).— Wg  have  had  no  experiena 
of  coating  bulbs  witii  llnaeed  oil  and  red  lead,  but  we  know  that  Pess  tins 
dressed  are  rendered  tolerably  safe  from  mice.  A  good  covering  of  fhsrp 
coal  ashes  will  often  preserve  bulbs  from  mice.  Tbe  real  remedy,  howew, 
is  to  trap  the  vermin. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Vine  Border  (8. 5.).— The  Vines  being  ^-cakpre 
the  border  a  good  watering  when  the  Vines  are  being  started  into  grortli. 
using  guano  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°,  1  lb.  of  guano  u>  twenty  gailos 
of  water.  Nine  gallons  per  square  yard  will  equal  a  rainfall  of  2  uicbes:t)a 
half  that  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  to  outside  borders  so  eirif  in 
the  season,  covering  the  surface  with  dry  Utter  after  the  watering  eo  as  to 
retain  the  heat.  When  the  Grai>2s  are  set  and  fairly  growing  anoite 
good  watering  should  be  given  the  border,  and  again  when  they  show  indi- 
cations of  ripening,  using  the  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state,  yet  not  ex- 
ceeding 90^,  and  in  double  quantity  to  the  first  watering,  or  nine  galloBSfRr 
square  yard.  No  injury  will  be  done  provided  the  drainage  is  good.  Allov 
as  much  foliage  on  the  Vines  as  can  be  folly  exposed  to  light. 

8HRUB8  for  Beds  (Birkenhfad). —Yom  idea  of  having  shrubs  as  ps- 
manent  centres  and  edgings  to  beds  is,  though  not  uewr,  good,  but  your  teds 
are  rather  small  for  shrubs  to  remain  permanently,  though  with  cutting 
they  would  endure  a  Icmg  time.  For  centres  Gold  and  Silver  IToIlies,  Aocats 
japonica  limbata,  Osnianthus  ilicifolius  argeuteo-margiuatuB,  Taxus  bsccaU 
aurea  and  elegantissima  ;  wliilst  for  margins  the  silvery  £uonymus  isdlcsiH 
variegata,  Buxus  sempcrvirens  aurea  nova,  H«lera  arborea  elegantiaans, 
H.  arborea  aurea,  and  Erica  carnea  aro  suitable,  and  can  be  kept  of  a  mod^ 
rate  size  for  a  lengthened  period. 

Vines  for  Early  and  Late  Houses  (C.J.»  I'oW).— For  early  hoiue- 

two  Black  Hamburghs,  one  Mill  Hill  Hamburgli,  one  Foster's  Seedling,  ou 

'Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  one  White  Frontignan.     Late  house— two  of 

Muscat  of  Alexandria,  one  Alicante,  one  Mrs.  Pince,  and   four  of  liidj 

Downe's. 

Climbers  for  Low  Greenhouse  (/d«n).— Rhynchospermum  janmn- 
oides,  Kenned3ra  inophylla  floribunda,  Lapageria  rosea,  Jasminum  gradle, 
Hoya  camosa,  and  Sollya  Unearis. 

Mar^chal  Kiel  Rose  in  Greenhouse  (Rotf^.— it  will  succeed  trained 
beneath  your  greenhouse  roof,  but  will  not  do  so  well  as  where  it  is  not  sbaded 
by  the  tree.  The  border  should  be  2  feet  deep  and  well  drained,  but  as  the 
soil  is  gravel  drainage  may  not  be  necessary.  Turfy  loam  rather  strong 
with  a  fourth  of  decayed  manure  form  a  suitable  compost.  If  tbe  Bosc  ti* 
has  been  grown  in  a  pot  the  shoots  will  require  little  if  any  pruning,  *»« 
will  profhice  blooms  next  summer ;  but  if  it  has  Iwen  dug  up  from  the 
nursery  it  will  be  advisable  to  shorten  the  shoots  considerably,  so  as  to  ^°<^°5! 
a  free  growth  and  lay  a  good  foundation  for  a  permanent  plant  In  toe 
latter  case  you  cannot  expect  many  blooms  the  first  year. 

Briars  for  Budding.— Several  correspondents  wish  to  be  informed 
where  they  can  obtain  these. 

Poinsettia  {A.  B.  0.).—lt  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Buphorbiaceie. 

Chrysanthemums  Unsatisfactory  (A.  r.).— The  cause  of  tbe  Wooob 
being  small  is  not  the  result  of  any  error  in  temperature,  but  arises  eit«r 
from  the  growth  not  having  Been  well  matured  or  from  poverty  of  «o^'  .. 
you  grow  Uie  plants  well  during  the  summer,  select  good  varieties  una  aa- 
bud  in  gooil  time.  You  will  have  satisfactory  incurved  flowers  witb  tJ» 
conveniences  at  your  disposal. 

Trees  for  Ornament  iCartotcn).— Yon  will  find  no  trees  answer  so  wel 
upon  Umestone  as  Beech,  both  tbe  green  and  purple-lcavwi  thriving  ^"^'^^ 
exposed  situations.  Limes  are  tine  avenue  trees,  particularly  so  tJie  iW- 
twigtred.  Elms,  both  the  English  and  Huntingdon,  are  suitable  ;  and  Hom» 
Chestnuts  are  noble  trees,  the  scarlet-flowered  and  variegated  being  CP®^ 
ally  beautiful.  Sycamores  succeed  admirably  in  exposed  situations,  toe 
variegatetl  and  purple-leaved  being  very  fine.  The  scarlet  Maples-;^ 
Acer  colchicum  rubrum  and  A.  virginiauum  (rubrum)  are  not  so  ^^^^^ 
phmted  as  they  deserve.    The  Occidental  Plane  has  noble  foliage ;  and  inc 
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Black  (nigra),  Golden  (concordla).  and  Scarlet  (coccinea)  Oaks  have  fine 
foliage,  the  latter  being  piurticularly  striking  in  autumn.  Poplars,  Black 
Italian,  Lombaidv,  Ontario,  and  Silver-leaved,  the  latter  very  remarkable, 
may  be  mentioned  as  suitable  for  moist  soils.  Birch  "The  Lady  of  the 
Woods  "  is  among  the  finest  of  trees,  the  Fem-leaved  Weeping  and  Silver 
Weeping  being  particnlarly  attractive.  All  those  should  have  stems  of  not 
Ie«8  than  6  feet  in  height  up  to  8  feet,  with  well-furnished  heads.  Such  trees 
xn  kept  in  stock  by  the  principal  '.nurserj'men,  and  are  frequently  trans- 
plajited  so  as  to  ensure  their  safe  removal.  Single  trees  for  lawns  move 
quite  safely  when  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  eflfective,  A  few  of  the  finest 
deciduous  trees  for  lawns  are  Malus  floribunda,  JEsculus  rubicnnda  nana, 
LAbivnum  (Cytisus),  Parksi,  Scotch  and  Weeping ;  Thorns,  double  scarlet, 
double  pink,  and  double  white;  Mountain  Ash,  Salisburia  adiantifolia ; 
double-flowered  Almond,  double-blossomed  Cherr>',  and  Stag's-hom  Siunach, 
\rith  a  number  of  weeping  trees.  All  should  be  of  good  size  so  as  to  be 
effective  at  once.  It  is  necessaxy  in  planting  trees  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
drive  or  entrance  that  they  be  of  the  same  kind  so  as  to  correspond,  for  to 
plant  a  Beech  on  one  side  and  a  Sycamore  on  the  other  would  be  equally 
dertructive  of  elTect  as  would  a  very  eUborately  chiselled  gate  pillar  on 
one  side  and  a  rough  one  on  the  other. 

AbutiloN  (AinUiiim).— Your  seedling  is  very  good  ;  colour  rich  yellow, 
petals  short  and  incurved,  and  flower  of  good  form.  It  resembles  Heine  d'Or. 
NA1I1S8  OF  Plants  (A.  C.).— l,  Send  when  in  flower;  3,  Euonymus  eu- 
lopKus ;  8,  Escallonia  rubra ;  4,  Leycesteria  formosa ;  6,  Polygonum  vaccinli- 
folium.  (3andgate).—QeanerB.  zebrina.  (Z).  M.  />.).— Cestmm  (?)  sp.  (the 
flower  withered) ;  2,  Bouvardia  sp.  (/*.  P.  /'.).— Hibiscus  cannabinus.  (J.  W. 
JffoptiTu).—!,  Coboea  scandens ;  3,  Merciurialis  annua.  (A.  If.  S^^Cal/ord).— 
We  have  had  some,  difficulty  in  determining  the  name  of  the  Dendrobium, 
which  is,  we  think,'  D.  aqueum. 
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THE    LAYING-OUT   AND    DIVISION   OF  ARABLE 

LAND. 
This  subject  may  seem  comparatirely  unimportant  until  it  is 
considered  in  its  rarions  aspects,  when  "we  venture  to  say  it  will 
be  admitted  to  form  a  most  essential  item  connected  with  the 
home   farm    and  its  profitable   management.      Railways    have 
effected  a  great  alteration  in  the  face  of  the  country  in  etery 
district  through  which  they  pass,  and  these  alterations  have 
generaUy  been  of  great  benefit  to  adjoining  properties,  including 
both  owners  and  occupiers,  and  have  suggested  that  alterations 
may  be  advantageously  made  on  many  estates  not  intersected  by 
railwuys.    On  various  properties  and  home  farms  which  have  been 
under  our  management  we  have  found  fields  in  a  diversity  of  shapes? 
and  a  removal  of  fences  has  been  the  r«8ult,  with  a  great  gain  of 
land  for  cultivating  purposes  j  but  taking  the  kingdom  at  large 
very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  the  full  advantage  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate.    Railways,  although  their  formation  first 
called  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  the  subject) 
have  absorbed  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  this  country  ]  it  then 
becomes  a  question  as  to  how  much  land  can  be  gained  by  well- 
considered  schemes  of  laying  out  the  available  land.    In  some 
cases  as  much  land  may  be  gained  for  agriculture  as  has  been 
taken  by  the  railway,  especially  when  we  consider  that  by  the 
removal  of  fences  large  fields  are  formed  of  square  or  oblong 
shape,  which  are  an  improvement  for  steam  culture  and  also 
ordinary  cultivation. 

The  first  impediment  we  have  to  notice  to  the  proper  laying- 
out  and  division  of  arable  land  are  the  old  crooked  fences,  and 
more  especially  those  with  high  banks  and  deep  ditches.    Let  us 
for  a  moment  refer  to  what  was  originally  the  cause  of  the  fences 
for  the  division  of  the  land.    We  can  only  suppose  the  object  was 
to  keep  the  boundary  and  fences  against  animals,  also  for  drainage 
of  the  land ;  but  modem  improvements  have  doomed  them  to  be 
cleared  away,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  when  homed  cattle 
are  required  to  be  fed  in  the  fields  they  may  be  retained.    In  all 
those  cases  where  sheep  only  are  kept  the  live  fences  and  ditche* 
are  not  necessary,  but  quite  the  reverse  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
drainage  of  land  it  must  be  considered  as  good  policy  to  drain 
and  fill-in  the  ditches  as  it  is  to  drain  the  adjoining  fields,  the 
pipe  drain  being  a  better  main  carrier  for  any  draining  in  the 
field  than  an  open  ditch,  with  its  constant  expense  in  scouring, 
&c.   Hedges,  ditches,  and  fences  upon  arable  land  usually  occupy 
an  area  which  can  be  turned  to  much  better  account ;  and  upon 
farms  in  general,  particularly  where  the  land  is  undulating,  they 
occupy  the  best  land,  being  usually  placed  in  the  lowest  valleys, 


besides  which  they  encourage  the  growth  of  timber,  which  cannot 
be  grown  without  loss  to  the  occupier  between  the  cultivated 
fields.  The  banks  and  hedges,  too,  encourage  and  protect  vermin. 
We  have  recently  noticed  the  young  wheat  just  vegetated  almost 
destroyed  by  rats,  and  it  is  found  necessary  upon  some  farms  in 
certain  districts,  particularly  where  there  are  many  rabbits,  to 
keep  some  persons  continually  employed  to  destroy  the  rats. 
Fences,  also,  from  various  causes  are  often  badly  placed ;  •they 
are  either  crooked,  thereby  enhancing  the  cost  of  tillage,  or  placed 
where  they  divide  the  land  injudiciously,  for  each  field  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  like  soil  as  regards  value  aiid  texture. 
We  have  often  been  forcibly  stmck  with  the  damage  arising  from 
hedges  even  in  the  most  exposed  situations  along  the  seacoast 
and  in  the  hill  districts  in  various  counties,  where  they  have  been 
retained  ostensibly  for  affording  shelter  to  the  com  fields,  for 
we  have  seen  on  the  lee  side  of  the  hedges  great  damage  caused 
by  the  eddying  action  of  the  wind  on  the  eve  of  harvest,  the  ears 
of  com  being  twisted  and  broken  off  and  the  grain  beaten  out ; 
whereas  in  the  open  fields  where  the  wind,  powerful  as  it  often 
is,  passes  over  in  a  regular  way,  the  com,  waving  to  and  fro 
almost  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  receives  scarcely  any  damage. 
Again,  where  do  we  find  most  sprouted  com  in  a  wet  harvest  ? 
Do  we  not  often  see  the  open  part  of  our  fields  without  damaged 
com,  whilst  near  the  hedges  enough  is  sprouted  to  injure  the 
sale  of  the  grain  ?  Look  also  at  the  effect  of  banks  and  fences  in 
fouling  the  land.  In  them  sufficient  weeds  are  reared  and  nursed 
often  to  seed  the  whole  farm.  It  is  trae  that  cutting  the 
borders  for  turf  and  buming  it  into  ashes,  or  cutting  the  border 
grass  for  feeding  cattle,  tends  to  prevent  weeds  from  seedmg. 
but  this  is  done  perhaps  only  by  the  best  farmers,  whilst  some  of 
their  neighbours'^  seed  weeds  enough  in  their  hedges  to  plant  a 
whole  parish.  As  long  as  hedges  and  banks  are  retained  they 
are  sure  to  contribute  to  feed  the  fields  with  couch  and  coarse 
grasses,  which  the  action  of  the  harrows,  Ac,  in  turning  wiU 
testify :  and  further  in  the  case  of  what  is  termed  the  best  kind 
of  fence— a  trimmed  whitethorn— the  cuttings  and  pmnings  wluch 
are  often  left  on  the  land  cause  serious  injury  to  sheep  when 
the  thorns  enter  their  feet.  . 

We  will  now  allude  to  the  exceptions  where  fences  are  requisite 
—-viz.,  at  the  sides  of  roads^  the  bounds  of  the  farm,  the  bounds 
of  premises,  Ac,  and  particularly  the  boundarv  adjoining  the 
pasture  oi*  park  lands.  These  fences  should  if  possible  be  of 
whitethorn  kept  neatly  and  closely  trimmed.  Our  railway  com- 
panies often  set  us  a  good  pattern  in  this  respect.  We  cannot 
leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without  naming  hedgerows,  as  upon 
many  farms  they  form  the  divisions  of  fields,  and  the  argument 
is  stul  stronger  against  them  than  ordinary  hedges.  The  shape 
of  fields  should  be  square  or  long  with  square  sides,  and  may 
vary  in  size  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  each  upon  small  farms, 
but  ui)on  large  occupations  they  may  be  set  out  at  thirty  or  forty 
acres  at  each  roadway  connection,  having  due  regard  to  the  r<»d8 
and  approaches  at  the  boundaries.  The  fields,  likewise,  when 
possible  should  be  of  similar  soil,  in  order  that  the  cultivation 
and  course  of  cropping  may  be  regulated  thereby.  In  the 
arrangement  of  &e\ds  due  regard  should  also  be  had  to  acceaa 
when  labour  is  going  on,  such  as  harvesting  of  com,  the  cartilig 
of  manure,  roots,  Ac,  and  the  facility  for  steam  ploughing  with 
easy  access  for  the  removal  of  machinery,  4c.,  appertaining 
thereto.  The  interest  of  the  proprietor  should  always  be  kept  in 
view,  in  order  that  the  land  should  yield  its  full  value  in  rent. 

We  have  now  stated  what  we  consider  the  leading  points  to  be 
observed  in  laying  out  our  arable  lands,  and  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  matter  more  fully  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  what  has 
been  done  upon  farms  of  our  ovm  and  others  under  our  superin- 
tendence. On  one  farm  in  particular  which  came  under  our 
management  we  found  the  arable  land  divided  into  eleven  fieldB 
and  Bei>arated  by  fences,  some  of  which  were  capital  whitethorn 
hedges,  others  were  of  high  banks  and  deep  ditches ;  and  althouM 
they  had  been  for  some  twenty  years  kept  neatly  trimmed,  still 
they  were  a  source  of  expense,  and  occupied  so  much  valuable 
land  that  we  determined  upon  their  removal.  The  argument  against 
the  banks  and  ditches  bemg  the  strongest  they  were  the  first  to 
be  removed.  The  quickset  hedges  we  retained  several  years 
longer;  we,  however,  soon  felt  convinced  of  the  advantage  of 
removing  the  whole  of  them  by  the  benefit  we  derived  from  the 
first  removal.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  inside  fences  upon 
the  arable  land  of  this  farm.  The  gain  in  land  was  upwards  of 
three  per  cent,  for  cultivation,  saving  of  expense  for  taimming 
hedges,  scouring  of  ditches,  Ac,  and  twenty-one  less  gates  and 
panels  of  pales  to  keep  in  repair,  whilst  grabbing  the  fences 
furnished  sufficient  soil  to  cover  the  adjacent  shallow  lands. 
Access  to  the  different  fields  is  now  complete,  whilst  formerly  the 
fields  could  only  be  entered  by  the  gateways.  At  present  any 
carting  can  be  done  by  crossing  the  fields  in  any  direction,  making 
a  saving  in  labour  in  various  ways  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  In 
the  place  of  a  number  of  short  ploughings  there  are  now;  but 
few,  and  those  consequent  upon  irregular  boundaries,  which  can- 
not be  altered.  Roads  at  right  angles  through  the  farm,  giving 
access  to  all  fields  not  adjoining  a  highway,  are  made  with 
or  in  some  cases  without  gravel,  the  latter  form  being  useful 
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for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm ;  when  made  in  proper  form 
—cast-up,  rounding,  and  being  highest  in  the  middle  or  horse 
track — tne  cart  ruts  only  require  to  be  picked  in  and  the  outsides 
cast  into  the  middle  once  a  year,  which  serres  to  keep  the  roads 
in  shape  and  the  water  tables  clean  and  free,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  borders  of  fields  neat  and  well  defined  at  trifling 
cost  by  manual  labour  only.  The  onl^  additional  expense  in- 
curred by  the  removal  of  inside  fences  is  the  cost  of  hurdles  or 
hurdle  gates,  amounting  to  only  a  few  i)ounds  on  a  hundred  acres. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Horte  Labour, — ^The  wheat  season  is  now  so  nearly  concluded 
that  the  land  must  be  managed  in  a  different  way  from  that  which 
has  been  sown  previously.  The  principal  part  of  the  land  not 
sown  is  that  which  has  grown  a  crop  of  turnips  and  has  lately 
been  in  the  process  of  fe^lng-off  by  sheep.  There  may  be,  how- 
ever, some  land  not  yet  sown  which  has  produced  a  crop  of  man- 
golds, or  the  s^d  time  may  have  been  delayed  on  land  after  clover. 
Under  any  of  these  circumstances  it  is  weU  to  plough  and  sow  as 
we  go ;  for  if  the  land  is  ploughed  beforehand  it  is  never  safe  to 
obtain  a  favourable  seed  bed,  as  our  climate  after  we  get  into  the 
month  of  November  is  usually  frost  or  rain,  and  sometimes  both 
within  twenty-four  hours.  We  have  found  ftovi  our  own  expe- 
rience best  not  to  trust  the  weather  but  to  put  on  horses  enough 
to  make  two  sets,  one  to  plough  the  land  and  another  to  work  the 
land  after  the  drill  or  the  seedsman.  In  this  way,  although  we 
have  often  frosts,  yet  not  sufficient  to  stop  the  plough,  and  the 
work  proceeds  continuously  through  the  day,  so  that  m  the  event 
of  rain  setting  in  at  any  time  all  the  land  shall  have  been  seeded 
which  has  been  ploughed,  and  thus  securing  a  seed  time  under  ' 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  manager  of  a  home  farm  has  often 
to  contend  in  connection  with  the  season  for  wheat.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  were  engaged  seeding  land  for  permanent  pasture :  it 
seems  rather  late  for  such  work,  but  we  have  on  former  occasions 
had  capital  pasture  when  seeded  late.  The  land^  however,  was 
well  prepared  by  a  good  clean  fallow,  and  laid  mto  form  with 
plenty  of  water  trenches  in  the  case  of  cold  flat  land.  One  advan- 
tage m  late  sowing  is  that  you  have  hwrdly  any  weeds  to  contend 
with.  It  is  said  that  the  frosts  will  kill  the  young  clover  plants 
whilst  in  their  first  or  seed  leaf.  We  have  neyer  found  this  the 
case  when  suckling  and  permanent  white  cloyer  is  sown  amongst 
the  cocksfoot,  perennial,  and  other  erasses,  aii  they  germinate 
quickly  and  witn  a  strong  leaf,  whicn  overlaps  and  shelters  the 
clov^  plants  in  their  infancy ;  indeed  we  have  had  no  instance 
of  failure  in  obtaining  a  good  plant  and  growth  by  late  sowing — 
viz.,  any  time  from  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  Ist  of  October. 

Hani  Lahour  will  still  have  some  connection  with  wheat-sowine 
where  not  finished.    The  pitting  of  Swecdsk  turnips,  too,  will  stiU 
be  going  on  where  they  have  been  early  sown  and  become  ripe, 
or  where  rabbits  and  hares  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers, 
because  the  roots  are  apt  to  rot  in  the  land  unless  they  were  late 
sown,  and  will  now  and  at  all'  mild  intervals  during  the  winter  be 
in  the  full  vigour  of  growth.    These  only  will  stand  severe  frost. 
All  others  should  be  pitted  or  stored  in  some  way  in  order  to 
niaintaln  their  full  feeding  value.    The  men  will  also  be  engaged 
in  enclosed  districts  in  hedging,  ditching,  dec,  and  in  the  hiU 
countries  where  wattled  hedges  are  made  this  is  the  time  for  doing 
the  work.    The  odd  horse  or  horses  will  now  be  in  attendance  to 
the  requirements  of  the  cattle  and  sheep.    The  former  will  require 
hurdles  drawn  and  moved  from  field  to  field,  also  hay  for  fodder- 
ing them  unless  the  hayricks  are  made  in  the  fields  where  the 
roots  are  grown,  in  which  case  the  shepherd  cuts  out  the  hay  fresh 
as  he  wants  it  and  carries  it  to  the  racks.    This,  however,  applies 
more  to  stock  fiocks,  as  fatting  sheep  often  have  hay  suppUed  to 
them  as  chaff.    The  supply  of  roots  for  cattle,  too,  is  of  some 
oonsequence  at  this  time  ;  and  when  a  change  of  food  takes  place, 
whether  it  be  from  turnips  to  Swedes  or  Swedes  to  mangolds,  the 
roots  before  any  decided  change  is  made  should  be  mix^  so  that 
the  animals  may  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  alteration 
of  food  and  not  suffer  from  leaving  one  kind  of  roots  for  another 
suddenly,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  scour  and  lose  condition  through 
a  sudden  change  of  root  food.    For  the  milch  cows  cabbages  will 
still  be  available  if  grown  to  an  extent  capable  of  supplying 
them  until  Christmas,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  should  be  done. 
The  homed  ewes  will  by  this  time  have  nearly  all  dropped  their 
lambs,  which  will  require  the  shepherd's  utmost  care  and  attention. 
The  wether  lambs  should  be  castrated  at  about  a  month  old ;  the 
strongest  animals  may  be  done  at  three  weeks  old.    Women  will 
now  be  required,  to  prepare  and  clean  roots  for  the  cutter  both  for 
cattle  in  the  boxes  and  in  the  field  before  the  sheep,  taking  care 
that  sufficient  for  a  fortnight's  consumption  be  ready  beforehand, 
otherwise  when  hard  frost  or  snow  overtakes  the  work  it  may 
seriously  interrupt  the  system  of  feeding.    Women  also  may  now 
be  employed  in  forking  out  the  roots  and  small  bunches  of  conch 
crass  if  found  either  in  the  rye,  vetches^  trifolium,  or  the  clover ; 
for  we  have  found  from  our  own  expenence,  that  in  loamy  and 
sandy  soils  in  particular,  that  this  mode  of  attacking  Uie  grass  is 
not  only  the  cheapest  but  the  surest,  and  we  may  lUmost  say  the 
only  way  to  keep  it  under,  so  that  the  seed  time  of  the  various 
crops  may  not  be  delayed  or  damage  occur  to  the  growUi  of  cereals 


as  well  as  pulse  crops.  At  about  this  time  the  fatting  cattle 
should  receive  an  aoditional  supply  of  artificial  food,  and  those 
animals  intended  for  Christmas  markets  may  now  have  the  foUest 
allowance  they  will  require ;  we  never,  however,  exceed  4  B*.  of 
cake  and  2  tbs.  of  meal  per  day  for  each  bollock. 


THE  CBYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

(Continued  from  paae  379.) 

Cockint.—Tht  first  Blackcock  capital  in  shape  and  very  gloiey; 
his  condition  good  too,  indeed  he  looked  as  bright  as  a  cockod 
in  head ;  second,  very  sheeny  but  not  lari^e,  and  deficient  in  shaok 
feathering ;  third,  not  quite  through  the  moult,  a  good  bird  witb 
splendid  leg-featherinff.  Hens  were  good.  First,  a  grand  bird  an 
round ;  second,  beautiful  in  shape  and  glossy,  bat  too  big  in  comb; 
third,  good  in  form  but  not  larse.  The  urst  cockerel  we  tlunk 
held  the  same  place  at  Oxford ;  his  form  is  very  good,  bat  he  a 
decidedly  small ;  second,  tall  with  ugly  earlobee  ;  third  we  liked 
for  lus  green  ffloss.  We  could  haroly  agree  with  the  inlia 
awards.  First  nad  a  high  bad  comb  ;  second  was  small  ul 
rather  Langshan-like  in  shape ;  third  much  better,  though  a  littit 
deficient  in  leg  feather.  One  shown  by  Hr.  Storer  was  psititB' 
larlv  good. 

Ouchoot  are  certainly  a  new  feature ;  we  had  no  idea  thats- 
one  possessed  so  large  a  stud  of  this  variety  as  Mr.  Cuff  muBtfai> 
to  show  eight  pens.    First  were  a  really  remarkable  pair ;  Btat 
too  long  in  tail :  third,  rather  light.    Mr.  Cufl^  showed  ones 
so  short  on  the  legs  that  we  think  he  must  have  had  a  ^  du^' 
ancestor. 

Spanish. — ^The  cockerel  class  was  the  only  large  one  fori 
variety.  The  first  cock,  ^ood  in  quality  of  face,  with  a  stK 
comb  ;  second,  a  fresh-lookmg  bird  with  smaller  but  very  sioaA 
face  I  third,  not  so  good  in  comb.  In  hens,  the  first  was  in  & 
condition,  but  not  very  smooth  in  face  ;  second,  very  good  in  & 
latter  point.  First  and  second  cockerels  well  placed,  both  hn^ 
looking  birds  with  good  combs  and  faces  ;  third,  very  long  in  ba. 
Pullets  were  rather  good  than  numerous  ;  the  three  winneniH 
capital  birds.  We  missed  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  Jones  of  Biittd 
in  these  classes. 

Gume  numbered  269  as  against  206  last  yexur.  The  increase  m 
chiefly  in  the  Black  Bed  cockerels  and  pullets,  which  each  had 
thirty-two  entries.  Several  birds  were  spoilt  by  fighting  widt 
their  neighbours.  Mr.  Billett  would  be  doing  a  ^ood  service D 
the  Game  fancy  if  he  would  extend  the  close  wiring  by  one  or  tn 
wires  further.  Black  Red  cocks  (fourteen),  first  (Fope)  was* 
good  bred  bird  with  a  fine  head,  but  wanting  in  bloom  ,*  seoood 
(Lyon),  rather  coarse.  Mr.  Matthew's  very  highly  commendrf 
bird,  1157,  was  a  fine  bird  of  good  colour  and  style,  and  long  in 
head,  but  rather  broad  in  the  tail.  IKiO  (Yoisin)  was,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  cup  bird  at  Birmingham  in  1876 ;  he  looked 
wonderfully  well  considering  his  age,  and  might  have  been  highs 
in  the  list  but  for  the  loss  of  his  tail.  IKil  (Maynard),  bigfalr 
commended,  we  thought  one  of  the  best  in  the  class.  In  cockenk 
the  cup  went  to  the  bird  which  was  second  at  Oxford,  and  claimed 
there  by  Mr.  Field ;  he  is  a  pretty  bird,  but  will  nardlv  make 
such  a  good  old  one  as  Mr.  Matthew^s  second  (1184),  which  but 
for  a  rather  dark  eye  must  have  been  first.  11G9  (Pope),  third, 
good  colour,  but  rather  too  much  feather  for  a  cockerel  We 
Hked  Mr.  Lyon's  fourth-prize  bird,  1166,  more  than  any  of  his 
other  cockerels  which  we  have  seen  this  year.  1166  (Pope)  was, 
we  think,  fourth  at  the  Dairy  Show  ;  he  is  a  neat  bird,  but  hu  as 
inclination  to  a  light  eye.  1176  (Carrin{^n)  looked  like  thefiM 
Dairy  Show  bird ;  he  has  good  points,  but  wants  bloom.    1191 

S''oi8in),  undubbed,  is  a  bird  full  of  promise.  In  Black  Bed  heos 
r.  Gamett  was  first  with  a  bird  bred  by  Mr.  Pope  ;  she  was  cheap 
at  the  catalogue  price.  Second  and  third  both  went  to  Mr.  Fo^ 
for  birds  full  of  the  quality  for  which  he  is  so  well  known :  the 
second-prize  bird  was  also  interesting,  as  being  the  mother  oi  the 
£100  cock :  the  third-prize  bird  was  one  of  those  damaged  by 
fighting  with  their  neighbours.  In  Black  Red  pullets  Mr.  Pope 
took  the  cup  for  the  best  Game  hen  in  the  Show  with  a  bird  fanlt* 
less  but  for  a  darkish  eye  and  a  white  deaf  ear  ;  second  (Dr. 
Etheridge)  was  a  neat  bira,  but  also  had  a  dark  eye  ;  third  went 
to  Mr.  Halsall  for  a  bird  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Dairy  Show  winner,  and  fourth  to  Mr.  Matthew  for  a  P^^ 
whicn  looked  like  sister  to  the  second.  1210  (Pope^,  unnotioed, 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  second;  1208,  nighly  com- 
mended (Lyon),  was  pretty,  but  rather  red  in  the  wing.  1219, 
very  highly  commended  (Lampriere)  was  very  good,  as  also  were 
1226  (Green)  highly  commended,  and  1233  highly  commended 
(Maynard).  In  Brown  Red  cocks  Mr.  Martin  took  the  cup  witt 
a  fine  bird,  full  of  quali^ ;  second  went  to  Mr.  Fenwick,  and  third 
to  Mr.  Matthew.  In  Brown  Bed  cockerels  there  were  no  lees 
than  six  empty  pens,  so  that  there  were  only  nine  birds  to  judge. 
We  preferred  second  and  third  (Martin),  to  the  cup  bird  (Taylor) ; 
fourth  (Matthew),  good  colour,  but  full  in  feather.  Brown  Bed 
hens  were  still  lewer  in  number,  as  there  were  only  eight  hen% 
but  the  first  (Matthew)  we  thought  might  have  had  the  cup  for 
best  Game  hen  in  the  Show  j  she  was  a  splendid  bird  in  faultlew 
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tM>ndition.  1269  (Fenwick)  waa  a  g^ood  bird  thon^h  mmoticed. 
Brown  Red  pallets  mustered  twenty-four,  and  contained  so  many 
ffood  ones  that  it  must  haye  been  a  difficult  class  for  the  Judge  to 
decide  upon.  First  was  won  by  Mr.  Warde  with  a  pullet  pretty 
in  colour  but  wanting  in  reach ;  second  (Watson)  and  fourth 
(Fenwick)were  of  the  same  type ;  the  third  (Webster)  was  more 
reachy.  We  liked  1298  (Yoisin)  as  well  as  any  in  the  class  \  1280 
(Martin),  1288  (Bell),  1290  (Coulthard),  and  1295  (Cameron),  were 

food  birds,  though  we  noticed  the  class  for  Duckwing  cocks 
rought  some  good  birds  together.  First  (Martin),  a  yeiy  smart 
bird,  though  not  quite  sound  in  the  colour  of  the  wing ;  second 
(Cameron),  and  third  (Martin),  both  good  birds.  In  cockerels 
first  went  to  Mr.  Matthew  for  his  Oxford  bird,  certainljr  the  best 
Duckwing  of  this  season,  but  sadly  si)oilt  here  b^r  fighting.  Mr. 
Kartin's  second  was  hardly  as  good  in  colour  as  his  birds  usually 
are.  We  liked  Mr.  Barley's  unnoticed  pen  1821,  better  than  his 
third-prize  pen.  There  were  seven  Duckwing  hens ;  first 
<Mattnew)  was  a  fine  hen  of  genuine  Duckwing  colour ;  second 
<Lyon)  a  smart  bird  with  good  eyes  ;  third  (Thomas)  we  did  not 
like;  we  should  have  preferred  1824  (Staveley),  this  probably 
lost  a  place  from  being  pencilled  on  the  wing.  In  pullets  dark 
«yefl  and  washed-out  colour  seemed  to  be  rife.  We  liked  1885 
(Goodwin),  very  highlj^  commended,  as  well  as  any.  She  was  very 
cheap  at  catalogue  price.  Messrs.  Stayeley's  second-prize  pullet 
-was  free  from  any  defect  in  eyes  and  of  good  colour,  wnich  cannot 
be  said  for  the  first-prize  bird,  though  she  was  only  good  in  shape. 
Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Oakeley  showed  good  pullets. 

Pilt  cocks  (eight). — ^First,  a  good  hara-feathered  bird,  but  fl 
trifle  thick  in  one  of  his  feet ;  second,  a  good-coloured  bird,  but 
rather  heavy  in  figure  ;  third,  a  fair  bird ;  highly  commended  1848 
and  1849  possessed  merit.  Pile  cockerels  (eleven).— First  and  cup 
for  the  best  PUe  was  awarded  to  a  grand  stylish  yellow-legged 
bird ;  second  belonged  to  the  same  owner,  a  ^ood  bird  but  not  so 
forward ;  third,  a  fair  bird  but  lacking  the  high  breeding  of  first 
and  second.  PUe  hens  (fourteen). — ^First,  a  stylish  hen ;  second, 
nearly  equal  to  first,  but  a  trifle  more  red  on  wing ;  third,  too  pale 
in  colour ;  highly  commended  and  commended  birds  were  fairly 
good.  Pile  pullets.— First,  a  grand  pullet  all  round,  we  believe 
«econd-prize  winner  at  Oxiord ;  second,  a  good  pullet  but  not  so 
stylish  as  first ;  third,  of  but  medium  quality. 

ibTa/a^f  numbered  fourteen  cocks  and  sixteen  hens.  A  bigdark 
cockerel  was  first,  an  old  bird  second,  and  a  very  good  White 
third.    The  first  and  second  hens  were  very  fair. 

i>y*om*.^The  Brown  classes  were  very  large— nineteen  cocks 
and  twenty-three  hens,  showing  that  the  breed  has  become 
thoroughly  popular.  We  always  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  up  our  minds  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these  birds  ; 
the  first  cock  was  rather  dull  in  colour  and  not  over-good  in  comb, 
but  well  shaped  and  free  from  the  prevailing  fault  of  sctulTrel 
tail ;  second,  a  pretty  bird  of  much  brighter  hue.  The  winning 
hens  were  all  in  good  condition  with  bright  combe ;  there  were 
others  whose  form  and  body  colour  we  preferred.  The  first  White 
cock  a  beauty  in  colour  and  form,  and  with  really  white  ears  ; 
second,  well-shaped  but  not  large.  The  hen  class  contained  a  lot 
of  fair  average  merit,  the  first  winner  we  thought  well  chosen. 

AndaXfuHoM  are  again  becoming  a  thoroughly  recognised  breed, 
thanks  in  great  part,  we  believe,  to  Miss  Arnold.  First  cock 
well  laced  on  breast ;  second,  a  very  good  bird  in  capital  condition, 
dark  in  colour.  First,  a  large  hen,  very  fine  and  barely  through 
the  moult ;  second  and  third  rather  light-coloured. 

Sultans  (eleven  pairs).— The  first  cock  very  good,  though  not 
quite  through  the  moult ;  second,  remarkable  for  tne  very  good 
head  and  carriage  of  the  cock  j  third  were  very  yellow,  we  pre- 
ferred their  owner's  other  pair. 

Langshans. — ^Only  two  old  pairs,  not  remarkable,  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. The  cup  cockerel  was  a  very  glossy  bird,  exceedingly 
cocMny  in  shape  ;  the  winning  pullets  were  all  large,  and  the  first 
yery  green,  of  the  Langshan  type. 

Any  other  variety.—A  beautiful  pair  of  Silkies  first;  second, 
trim  small  Black  Minorcas ;  third,  Dominiquee.  Mr.  Dugmore 
showed  a  good  pen  of  White  Bumpless  fowls. 

Bantams  (Game). — ^Black  Bed  cocks  (thirty-eight). — First-and- 
cup  a  pretty  little  bird,  but  rather  long  in  wings  ;  second,  a  tight- 
feathered  bird  but  dull  in  colour ;  th^,  very  good,  we  preferred 
him  to  second ;  fourth,  a  fair  bird,  but  out  of  condition ;  fifth, 
dull  in  colour ;  several  of  the  highly  commended  birds  were  in- 
clined to  be  too  large.    Black  Bed  Bantam  hens  (thirty-eight).- 
First-and-cup,  a  ffood  pullet,  beautiful  in  colour  with  a  good  red 
face ;  second,  rather  too  large  but  otherwise  good  ;  third,  a  very 
smart  bird ;  fourth,  good  in  colour  but  short  on  leg.    Several 
highly  commended  were  very  good,  especially  2163,  2166,  and  2174. 
Brown  Bed  Bantam  cocks  (nine).— First,  good  in  colour  but  not 
dark  enough  in  face ;  second,  belonging  to  same  owner,  had  a 
beautiful   laced   breast ;  third,  good  in    colour  but  too  large. 
Highly  commended,  2188,  also  too  large  ;  2186  we  think  deserved 
a  card.     Brown  Bed  hens  (six).— First,  a  smart  gold-hackled 
puUet  J  second  we  liked  better,  she  had  sipretty  brass  hackle  ;  third, 
very  good,  equal  to  first  and  second.    Highly  commended,  2192,  a 
good  coloured  bird.  Duckwing  cocks  (ten). — ^First,  a  good  bird  and 
well  placed  j  second  not  so  good,  as  he  had  a  pencilled  hackle,  we 


S referred  third  to  him.  Highly  commended,  2194,  a  fair  bird, 
uckwing  hens  (ten).— First,  a  very  smart  one,  but  inclined  to 
have  a  blue  face;  second,  good  in  colour  but  too  large:  third,  a 
smart  bird.  Pile  cocks  (twenty-two).— First,  good  witn  yellow 
legs ;  second  also  good,  runninfl^  the  first  very  closely ;  third,  good 
in  colour  but  too  large.  Highly  commended,  2216.  a  good  bird 
but  had  been  fighting^  2219  dull  in  colour :  2224  high  in  tail; 
2225  a  good  bird,  but  evidently  m  ill  health.  File  hens  (nineteen). 
— ^First,  small  and  very  neat  in  feather ;  second,  a  fair  pullet ; 
third,  another  pullet,  we  thought  her  equal  to  second.  Highly 
commended,  2848,  a  good  shaped  pullets  Several  of  the  highly 
commended  birds  possessed  great  merit. 

We  think  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  pens  1298 
(Yoisin)  and  1852  (Colgrove),  were  highly  commended  in  the 
Judges'  book,  though  they  appear  unnoticed  in  the  catalogue. 
It  is  impossible  that  in  so  large  a  Show  as  the  Palace  there  should 
be  no  oversight,  but  the  press  may  lend  a  helping  hand  to  remedy 
them  as  far  as  possible. 

Bantams  (Black). — The  cockerel  in  first  pen  was  very  small  and 
neat ;  second  contained  a  glossy  but  large  cock,  and  a  very  small 
hen;  third,  rather  too  heavy.  Booted. — All  the  winners  were 
White ;  feathering  seems  more  cared  for  than  their  smallness  of 
size  hi  these  days,  for  the  winners  were  decidedly  large.  We 
should  have  put  Mr.  Holmes'  Black  in  the  Hst.  Sebrights  seem 
to  get  sadly  coarse,  and  are,  we  fancy,  very  inferior  to  their  ances- 
tors which  we  can  remember  fifteen  years  ago.  First,  very  good 
Silver ;  second,  the  same  colour ;  thvm.  Golden.  Any  other  variety. 
— Fhst,  Cuckoos;  second,  pretty  flight  Japanese;  third,  the 
famous  imported  Dark  Japanese. 

Waterfowls  do  not  call  for  detailed  criticism.  Mr.  Fowler  of 
course  was  first  with  Aylesbury  Ducks ;  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  gaping  multitude  upon  his  wonderful  drake. 
Pekins  are  certainly  a  great  addition  to  our  ponds ;  formerly  there 
seemed  so  little  variety  in  useful  (not  so  in  ornamental)  Ducks. 
There  were  sixteen  pens  of  them  in  their  class,  besides  several  in 
the  selling  class.  Bouen  drakes  and  Ducks  are  now  shown  singly ; 
there  were  twenty-four  of  the  former  and  twenty-three  of  the  latter. 
We  still  regret  to  see  prizes  given  to  some  birds  which  we  feel  pretty 
sure  do  not  breed,  and  must  be  much  inconvenienced  if  compelled 
to  walk.  Black  East  Indians  were  a  beautiful  and  attractive  lot ; 
we  thought  the  cup  pair  the  best  we  had  ever  seen,  the  Duck 
looking  as  green  as  many  drakes ;  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  wis  point,  owing  to  the  indifferent  light  they  were  in 
from  being  shown  in  an  under  tier.  Second  were  rather  mr^r  but 
very  good,  doubtless  some  of  those  which  we  so  much  admired  in 
their  home  last  summer.  The  other  winners  both  capital  pairs ; 
the  competition  is  very  keen  in  this  breed.  Any  other  variety. — 
First,  Mr.  Serjeantson's  well-known  Paradise  Ducks ;  we  were 
amused  to  hear  that  this  pair  contrived  to  let  themselves  out  of 
their  pens  after  the  judging  en  Monday,  were  found  quietly  walk- 
ing aoout  in  the  Palace.  Second,  Buddy  Shelldrakes ;  third. 
Spotted-billed.  Surely  this  class  requires  subdivision,  for  several 
inbrec^ding  varieties  and  a  splendid  pair  of  Mandarins  went  un- 
noticed. 

Turkeys  good,  not  large  classes.  We  learn  that  the  classes  for 
young  TuriLeys  have  dmu.  much  reduced  or  spoilt  by  the  im- 
punity with  which  for  years  exhibitors  of  old  birds  were  allowed 
to  win  in  them.  This  practice  seems  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
stopped,  and  we  trust  that  honest  breeders  of  early  poults  will 
take  courage.  Geese. — Gigantic  Geese  first ;  Greys  again  second, 
and  Whites  third. 

The  judging  as  far  as  we  could  learn  was  thus  apportioned : — 
Mr.  Hewitt  took  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Aylesbury  and  Pekin  Ducks  ; 
Mr.  Teeb^  Brahmas  and  Ghame  Bantams ;  Mr.  Smith  Gkime  and 
Mfdays  ;  Mr.  Dixon  Spanish,  Hamburghs,  the  rest  of  the  Bantams, 
Waterfowl,  and  Turkeys ;  Mr.  Tegetmeier  French,  Langshans, 
and  the  remaining  varieties,  some  of  them  with  Mr.  Hewitt.  We 
cannot  answer  for  one  or  two  of  the  Pigeon  classes,  but  believe 
them  to  have  been  thus  allotted: — Capt.  Norman  Hill  Pouters, 
large  and  small :  Mr.  Wiltshire  Carriers ;  Messrs.  Betty  and  Louth 
Dragoons ;  Mr.  Esquilant  Tumblers,  Nuns,  Trumpeters,  Turbits, 
Magpies,  Archangels,  and  Bunts ;  Mr.  Jones  Fantails,  Barbs. 
Jacobins,  Owls,  Antwerps,  and  young  pairs ;  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Esquilant  the  collections. 

BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE   AND  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  figures  relating  to  the  entries  in  the  various  sections 
show  a  general  increase  in  all  the  more  important  departments,  a 
result  very  gratif^g  to  the  Council  in  the  face  of  a  new  and 
increased  competition. 

We  anticipate  that  the  exhibition  in  Bingley  Hall  will  take  the 
lead,  as  usual,  in  Shorthorn.  Hereford,  and  Scotch  breeds,  both 
in  point  of  numbers  and  quality,  whilst  the  little  Devons  will  be 
more  at  home  in  London,  where  the  numbers  will  also  be  chiefly 
strengthened  in  the  Sussex  cLisses. 

As  regards  sheep,  the  place  to  see  Shropshires  in  perfection  is 
Bingley  Hall ;  and  this  year,  owing,  no  doubt  to  the  extra  £50 
prize  presented  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  <&  Co.,  there  is  much  strongrer 
competition  in  South  Downs  and  other  breeds.  ^ 
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The  pigs  will  form  a  larger  display  than  usual,  whilst  the  roots, 
com.  and  potatoes  are  all  far  above  the  average  in  number  of 
entries. 

The  Council,  at  its  meeting  on  Thursday,  made  arrangements 
for  the  use  of  the  electric  light. 

During  the  week  the  arrangements  with  the  various  railway 
companies  have  been  made  as  to  excursion  trains,  to  which  we 
shall  refer  more  fully  next  week. 

The  Hall  has  been  painted  and  coloured  throughout,  and  will 
be  completely  filled,  every  available  inch  having  been  eagerly 
applied  for  by  local  and  other  leading  implement  makers.  Messrs. 
Robey  &  Co.  of  Lincoln  supply  the  engine  to  work  the  dynamo* 
electric  machines. 

The  Council  meet  weekly  on  Thursdays  to  complete  the  arrange* 
ments. 

VARIETIES. 

Among  the  best  sales  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Show  we  hear 
that  the  first  Dark  Dorking  cockerel  was  bought  in  at  fifteen 


Cochin  cock,  price  £20;  the  cup  Light  Brahma  cockerel,  £20, 
third  Spanish  pullet  ten  guineas  ;  cup  Silyer-pencilled  cock  and 
pullet,  each  ten  guineas  ;  and  the  cup  Silver  Polish  cock,  £20.  In 
Pigeons  the  fourth  young  Black  Carrier  was  claimed  for  £82  ;  the 
cup  White  Foreign  Owl  for  £15  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  prize 
Black  Turbit  cock,  bought  by  Mr.  Woods  for  £26  at  Mr.  Roper's 
ssUe,  was  claimed  bv  Mr.  Bumell  for  £40. 

• We  hear  that  the  Langshan  enthusiasts  are  about  to 

have  a  Langshan  show,  and  to  start  a  Langshan  newspaper. 

The  San  Francisco   Chronicle  savs: — ^'*  Los  Angeles  and 

Ban  Diego  counties  can  vie  with  the  world  in  the  quality  of  their 
honey,  and  the  only  drawback  to  extensive  foreign  demand  has 
been  tne  careless  and  diversified' method  of  marketing.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  there  is  to  be  a  change  in  this  regard  in  the  south- 
ern counties.  The  process  of  packing  to  be  pursued  in  future  is 
described  as  follows  :  Upon  receiving  the  extracted  honey  they 
place  it  in  large  settling  tanks  of  3000  lbs.  capacity,  and  this, 
securely  covered,  is  left  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  day 
or  so.  By  this  process  all  impurities  are  eliminated,  rising  to  the 
surface,  and  the  pure  honey  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
then  put  up  in  neat  tin  cans  containing  2  tbs.  each,  and  packed 
in  cases  of  two  dozen  each,  handsomely  labelled.  The  design 
is  to  ship  direct  to  Liverpool." 

WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  BEES. 

Frotbction  is  the  word  that  embraces  all,  or  almost  all,  that 
is  needful  for  bees  in  winter  —  protection  from  hunger,  cold, 
moisture,  and  mice.  And  this  protection  is  better  given  to  bees  in 
autumn  before  the  winter  sets  in.  It  is  natural  for  bees  to  store 
up  a  supply  of  food  for  winter  before  the  cold  weather  comes. 
When  weather  prevents  them  from  storing  up  enough,  or  when 
their  stores  are  taken  from  them,  artificial  feeding  should  be 
resorted  to  in  early  autumn,  and  enough  of  food  given  them  to 
keep  the  bees  well  through  the  winter.  It  is  not  natural  for  bees 
to  take  up  artificial  food  or  even  honey  in  cold  weather.  How 
many  bee-^^eepers  are  concerned  about  their  stocks  when  the  bees 
dechne  to  take  the  food  presented  to  them  ?  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  falls  to  50" 
or  below  it,  bees  naturally  cluster  closely  together  for  mutual 
warmth.  In  such  times  warmth  is  preferred  to  food.  Artificial 
feeding  in  cold  weather  is  objectionable,  because  it  may  tempt  the 
bees  to  leave  their  hives  and  face  an  atmosphere  too  cold  for  them 
to  live  in.  But  as  most  of  us  fail  sometimes  in  doing  the  right 
thing  at  tiie  right  time,  feeding  may  have  been  neglected  or  post- 
poned, and  sometimes  we  may  discover  that,  owing  to  the  weather 
of  autumn  being  warm  and  open,  the  bees  have  well  nigh  eaten 
all  their  winter  stores.  Some  hives  in  my  garden,  very  strong  in 
bees,  did  eat  almost  all  their  winter  supply  before  November 
arrived ;  hence  I  have  had  to  give  them  a  second  supply  in  a 
warm  state  and  in  a  warm  place.  The  food  was  made  milk-warm 
and  given  to  them  in  a  hothouse. 

Protection  from  cold  and  moisture  is  helpful  to  bees.  I  liave 
heard  people  say  that  "  a  green  Christmas  makes  a  fat  church- 
yard." Does  anybody  believe  this  ?  No.  Statistics  abundantly 
prove  that  the  deatn-rate  of  human  beings  is  higher  in  cold 
winters  than  in  milder  ones.  Even  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  how 
much  we  are  indebted  for  the  protection  of  snow.  The  cold  of 
winter  is  a  bitter  reality  to  beasts,  birds,  and  bees,  as  well  as  to 

rr  half -clad  human  beings.  All  hives  in  Great  Britain  should 
well  protected  from  both  cold  and  molBture.  Most  people 
know  how  difficult  it  is  for  frost  to  penetrate  a  grassy  lawn  or 
field.  A  good  coat  of  grass  wards  off  the  frost  from  the  soil  below 
for  three  or  four  days — in  other  words,  it  prevents  the  heat  of  the 
soil  from  escaping.  A  coat  2  or  8  inches  thick  of  dry  soft  grass 
or  hay  placed  around  a  bee  hive,  beneath  the  outer  covering,  is  a 
great  protection  to  bees  in  winter,  and  makes  their  hive  a  cosy 


nest  for  early  breeding  in  spring.  From  moisture  without  and 
within  bees  must  be  protected.  Hives  should  never  be  made 
damp  by  either  rain  or  internal  moisture.  The  hives  that  let  the 
moisture  of  the  bees  pass  off,  and  do  not  condense  it  on  their 
sides,  are  the  best  for  bees  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  The 
materials  of  hives  are  of  less  importance  in  summer.  The  ques- 
tion of  ventilation  is  one  of  great  importance  in  apiculture,  and 
will  by-and-by  command  the  attention  of  observing  and  successful 
bee-keepers.  Not  only  the  hives  but  also  the  coverings  of  hives 
should  permit  the  moisture  of  bees  to  pass  out  and  off  as  soon  as 
formed. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  protect  bees  from  mice  is  to  contract 
the  doors  of  hives  so  that  the  vermin  cannot  enter.  I  have 
known  many  hives  ruined  by  mice.  When  bees  are  sitting  closely 
together,  and  a  mouse  can  get  at  them,  it  carries  them  out  one  hj 
one  and  eats  their  heads  off.  I  have  heard  of  an  Eastern  prince 
who  ordered  a  dinner  of  peacocks'  brains.  It  appears  to  me  that 
mice  are  very  fend  of  the  brains  of  bees,  for  thev  eat  nothing  bat 
their  heads.  Both  house  and  field  mice  destroy  bees  thus,  and  eat 
honey  when  they  can  get  it. 

The  only  winter  work  in  the  apiary  that  cannot  be  done  in 
autumn  is  protection  from  snow.  Bees  are  apt  to  leave  their 
hives  after  a  storm  and  before  the  snow  is  melted.  When  the^ 
come  out  at  such  a  time  they  fall  into  the  snow  and  die.  Their 
doors  should  be  closed  when  snow  is  on  the  ^ound,  and  opened 
when  it  is  gone. — A.  Pbttigbbw. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Poultry  Farm  (.11.  L.  &/'df).— No  poultry  farm  has  hitherto  been 
profitable.  Our  '*  Poultry-keeper's  Manual  "  contains  all  the  iuf ormaCion  «« 
possess. 

FRATIIBR-BATINQ  FOWLS  (A.  Wither*)  .—We  know  of  no  core  for  tbie 
vicious  tuibit.  If  the  offender  was  kept  separate  from  the  other  fowls  for 
some  weeks  and  supplied  daily  with  vegetable  food  only  it  might  caose  s 
reform. 

American  Beb  Journal  ((7.  S.  Harding).— Apply  to  TrUbner  L  Co, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

Food  i-x>R  Horses  (A  Correspondent). —Fum  horses  will  require  white 
the  work  is  severe  two  bushels  of  oats  per  week  and  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn, 
the  flat  sort  being  cheapest ;  both  oate  and  main  sbould  be  crushed,  as  some 
animals  do  not  grlmi  their  food  properly,  some  from  defective  tcetb  and 
others  from  hasty  fec<Iing.  The  allowance  of  fodder  may  be  haj'  and  sweet 
straw  mixed,  about  15  Its.  of  each  per  day,  cut  into  cliaff  to  be  mixed  witb 
about  VJ  or  15  n>».  of  pulped  roots,  either  carrots  or  Swedes  at  present ;  in 
the  spring  mangolds.  This  root  food  is  essentiali  u  keeping  the  stomachs  at 
the  horses  in  a  proper  state.  If  the  work  is  easy  duriuK  the  short  days  tlM 
naixe  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  resumed  when  the  heavy  work 
of  the  spring  seed  time  comes  on. 


MBTBOROLOGICAL  OBSBRVATIONS. 
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REMARKS. 
13th.— Fair  morning,  but  after  10.30  AJi.  cold  and  damp  with  drizzling  rain. 
14th.— Wet,  cold,  dreary  day. 

16th.— Another  wet  day  throughout ;  windy  in  afternoon. 
16th.— Fine  pleasant  day  ;  misty  towards  evening  ;  slight  rain  in  erening. 
17th. — Clear  fine  morning,  sunshine  at  short  intervals ;  showery  afteraooa 

and  evening,  with  sqaaUa  of  wind. 
18th.— Fine  day  ou  the  whole,  with  bright  sonsfaine ;  only  a  f^w  slight 

showers ;  damp  evcmng ;  starlight  and  clear  at  11  P Jf . 
19th.— Very  fine  sunny  day ;  foggy  in  evening. 

Temperature  nearly  the  some  as  last  week.    The  first  three  days  very 
unpleasant.— G.  J.  Symons. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKBT.— NOYBHBES  SO. 

Business  keeps  very  quiet,  the  large  consignments  of  American  Apptet 
completely  paralysing  home-grown  fruit,  unless  samples  are  exceptionally 
goo  1.  Grapes  are  in  better  demand,  the  bulk  of  Black  Hamburghs  being 
now  cut.    Kent  Ck>bs  quiet  at  previous  rates. 

FRUIT. 

a.  d.  8.  d  a.  d.    s.  d 

Apple.* Jsleveio  otol4  0    Melons  each    0  otoo  o 

Apricots dozen   0  0     0  0  Nectarines  ....      dojccn   0   0     0  0 

Chestnuts bushel 


FiM 

FifbcrU 

Cobs 

Grapes,  hothouse 
Lemons 


dozen 
Vlb. 
Vlb. 
I^lb. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
8 


0 
0 
0 

1 
1 


6    0 


V-lOO    G    0    18    0 


Melons  

Nectarines  ... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  ... 
Walnuts    


each 
dozen  0 
^100  8 
dozen  0 
dozen 
dozen 

bushel 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


16 
0 

u 

6 

4 
0 


0 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


MoDth 


S8 

29 

80 

1 

9 

8 
4 


Week 


TH 

F 

S 

SUN 

M 

TV 

W 


NOT.  S8-.DBC.  4,  1878. 


Antiqnttton  Society,  at  8.80  PJf . 

Royal  Society  at  8^0  p  JC. 
1  Sunday  in  Advbnt. 
London  Institatlon  at  S  P.]f. 
Zoological  Society  at  4  p  JC. 
Society  of  Arts  at  8  p  Ji. 


Average 

Temperature  near 

Xondon. 


Day. 

48J 

61.3 

48.0 

48.6 

47.4 

47.0 

48.1 


Klght.  Mean. 
33.9   1  41.0 


33.8 
34.6 

34.9 
33.7 
36.8 
36.4 


4S.6 
41.8 
41.7 
40.6 
41.4 
43.2 


Snn 

RlMfl. 


7  87 
39 
40 
43 
43 
46 
46 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


Snn 
Sets. 


b*  m* 
8  67 
8  66 
8  66 
3  66 
3  64 
3  63 
3  63 
I 


Moon 
Bl8e«. 

Moon 

Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

of 
year. 

b«    m. 

h.    m 

Days. 

ni.   8. 

11    86 

8      7 

4 

11    61 

832 

11    66 

9    34 

6 

U    30 

<»33 

0al2 

10    88 

6 

11      8 

334   \ 

0    36 

11    48 

)) 

10    46 

836 

0    38 

Mom. 

8 

10    23 

336   . 

0    60 

0    67 

9 

9    69 

337   ' 

1      3 

3      6 

10 

9    36 

338    . 

From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  yean,  the>verage  day  temperature  of  tbe  week  is  46.9^;  and  its  night  temperature 
84.40. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

^CR^^^r^^N  some  respects  the  summer  just  passed  has 
3|/{^|^^  been  a  remarkable    one    in  the  vegetable 
^  '^    "*  garden.    There  has  been  something  myste- 
rious  about  the   Cauliflower  crop  in   many 
places.    The  heads  produced  in  spring  from 
^^_, -- ^     autmmn-sown  plants  were  all  that  could  be 
C^^SSry^     desired ;    but    successional    summer    crops, 
^f^^J^i   although  produced  in  some  instances  from  the 
same  packet  of  seed,  were  very  unsatisfactory. 
Such  has  been  the  case  here,  but  the  autumn  crop  of 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  is  splendid.    It  has  yet  to  be 
seen  how  the  autumn  Broccoli,  a  very  important  crop, 
will  turn  out ;  at  present  it  promises  well. 

Carrots  with  me  have  been  good,  but  there  are*complaints 
about  them  in  some  places.  I  think  most  people  sow 
Carrots  too  early ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  sowing  the 
main  crop  before  the  beginning  of  May.  For  my  part  I 
have  no  main  crop,  but  sow  successions  outside  from  the 
beginning  of  April  till  the  middle  of  July,  the  later  sowing 
Eucceeding  Ashleaf  Potatoes.  Carrots  are  comparatively 
hardy ;  those  sown  late  will  stand  outdoors  till  February 
if  we  have  no  severer  winter  than  we  have  had  for  several 
years,  and  they  are  of  far  better  quality  when  taken  fresh 
from  the  ground.  The  Early  Nantes,  a  comparatively  new 
variety,  is  the  best  I  know  for  quality  ;  it  is  about  the  size 
of  the  French  Horn,  and  «ids  abruptly  instead  of  tapering, 
consequently  there  is  no  waste.  Those  who  have  carefully 
tested  the  difference  in  quality  between  the  small  varie- 
ties and  the  larger  will  never  grow  the  latter  except  for 
cattle.  I  find  many  people  have  made  up  their  minds  they 
do  not  like  Carrots  as  a  vegetable  simply  oecause  they  have 
never  had  them  sufficiently  cooked.  To  be  good  they  should 
be  boiled  fully  two  hours,  so  that  when  put  into  the  mouth 
they  melt  like  a  well-cooked  Vegetable  Marrow. 

CeleiT  I  have  planted  for  the  nrst  time  on  the  flat,  manur- 
ing and  digging  the  whole  ground  alikCj'^and  planting  the 
rows  about  5  feet  apart,  with  a  couple  of  rows  of  Lettuce 
between,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both  crons.  Our  soil 
being  very  shallow  as  well  as  heavy  it  is  decidedly  mischiev- 
ous to  trench  and  lay  aside  the  friable  sweetened  portion 
and  plant  in  the  comparatively  sour  and  sterile  stuff  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  It  is  true  the  plants  have  generally 
grown  tolerablv  well,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  strong 
manure  placed  in  the  trench,  but  the  roots  were  confined 
to  the  trench  and  had  no  chance  of  ramifying  a  yard  on  each 
side  as  they  have  when  planted  on  the  flat,  and  consequently 
wanted  more  attention  in  the  way  of  watering.  Some  of 
the  roots  now  are  cut  in  earthing-up  ;  but  as  this  happens 
in  autumn  when  the  weather  is  not  often  dry  they  are  not 
likely  to  suffer  much  from  this,  and  as  the  drainage  is  more 
perfect  through  the  winter  we  may  fairly  expect  it  to  have 
a  favourable  effect  on  the  keeping.  I  thiuK,  however,  the 
rows  should  not  be  nearer  than  6  feet  on  shallow  soils,  as 
with  the  present  arrangement  I  have  but  barely  suflicient 
friable  son  for  earthing-up.  We  are  obliged  to  place  burnt 
clav  or  something  gritty  round  the  stems  when  earthing-up 
to  keep  away  the  slugs,  and  it  is  done  in  this  way  :  we  rear  | 
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and  secure  a  board  up  on  each  side  of  the  row  about  an 
inch  from  the  stems,  hll  the  space  between  the  two  boards 
with  burnt  clay,  and  then  bank  up  with  the  ordinary  soil 
outside  of  the  boards  before  removing  them.  I  consider 
Major  Clarke's,  or  Leicester  Red,  the  best  Celery  when  it 
can  be  had,  but  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  winter  except  in  the 
most  favoured  localities.  Williams's  Matchless  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  next  best  in  quality,  and  will  stand  the  winter. 

I  must  again  praise  the  Improved  Round-leaved  Batavian 
Endive  (not  Eraser's,  mind  ;  that  is  coarse  and  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  old  Batavian,  but  the  one  sent  out  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  a  few  years  ago,  and  figured  in  their  catalogue).  I 
have  given  up  growing  Lettuces  for  salad  in  autumn  and 
winter  in  favour  of  this  Endive,  for  when  once  the  warm 
weather  is  gone  the  Lettuce  grows  slowly  and  blanches 
imperfectly,  and  this  Endive  is  then  decidedly  the  best,  for 
'  it  hearts  well,  blanches  easily,  is  quite  as  sweet  as  Lettuce 
is  at  this  time  of  year,  and  many  people  do  ^ot  know  it 
from  a  good  Lettuce  in  the  salad  bowl.  With  sliced 
Tomato  and  a  little  really  good  oil  it  makes,  in  my  estima- 
tion, a  perfect  salad.  But  I  have  lost  my  Tomatoes.  I 
was,  like  some  of  your  other  con-espondents,  under  the 
happy  delusion  that  glass  was  a  safe  barrier  against  Perono- 
spora ;  the  untimely  end  of  the  Tomatoes  has  taught  me 
differently. — William  TAYLOii. 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION  AND  THE  TEAS. 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter  couched  in  courteous  language 
asking  me,  Would  it  be  too  much  labour  to  have  an  exhi- 
bition Tea  Rose  election?  T^iere  are  various  reasons 
against  this — firstly,  my  time;  next,  that  at  this  season 
when  the  nurserymen  are  all  so  occupied  with  executing 
orders  they  cannot  give  the  time  to  such  matters  really  out- 
side their  everyday  duties,  already  sufficiently  onerous  ;  and 
lastly,  that  I  tiiink  that  we  ought  to  get  a  fair  approxima- 
tion to  the  best  exhibition  Tea  Roses  from  the  general 
election  itself.  That  election  was  an  exhibition  election, 
and  I  presume  that  the  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  named  in 
that  list  ought  to  come  out  at  the  head,  even  in  an  election 
confined  exclusively  to  Teas  and  Noisettes.    If,  therefore, 

I  state  all  the  votes  given  to  this  class  of  Roses  in  the 
general  election,  it  may  serve  as  an  assistance  to  some 
amongst  the  readers  of  our  Journal. 

Altogether  there  are  twenty-five  Roses  of  this  class  named. 
Nine  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
seventy-two — ^viz.,  Marechal  Niel,  39  votes  from  41  voters  ; 
Catherine  Mermet,  27  ;  Souvenir  d'Elise,  21  ;  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  20 ;  Marie  Van  Houtte,  18  ;  Devoniensis,  18  ;  Niphetoa, 

II  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  11  ;  Belle  Lyonnaise,  8  :  these  were 
all  named  in  the  list  of  seventy-two  best  exhibition  Roses. 
Next  to  them  comes  the  Madame  Bravy-Alba  Rosea  Rose  with 
6  votes  ;  Madame  WiUermoz  and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron 
obtain  4  votes  each  ;  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Jean  Ducher, 
and  Marie  L.  Pernet  are  nominated  three  times  ;  then  fol- 
low Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Celine  Forestier,  Madame  Mar- 

fottin,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Rubens,  Anna  Ollivier,  La  Boule 
'Or,  Jean  Pernet,  and  Madame  Caroline  Kuster  ;  while  one 
Tea  has  a  solitary  vote— viz.,  Bouquet  d'Or. 

yo,  U74^V0L.  LXn  OLD  SESIEI. 
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These  I  take  it,  according  to  the  general  election,  are  the 
best  exhibition  Teas.  Is  Uiere  any  difference  in  the  more 
select  election  of  seventy-two  varieties?  Let  us  see.  There 
we  had  fourteen  electors,  and  Mar^chal  Niel  14  votes,  Cathe- 
rine Mermet  13,  Souvenir  d'Elise  12,  Marie  Van  Houtte  11, 
Devoniensis  11,  Niphetos  11,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  10,  Marie  L. 
Fernet  6,  Alba  Rosea  6,  again  make  a  muster  of  nine  Teas  in 
the  seventy-two  varieties,  thus  far  in  numbers  resembling  the 
other  election  and  differing  in  names  only  by  the  substitution  of 
Marie  L.  Fernet  and  Alba  Rosea  for  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Belle 
Lyonnaise.  To  continue  :  Madame  Willermoz,  BeUe  Lyonnaise, 
and  Comtesse  de  Na<laillac  muster  5  votes  old  Gloire  de  Dijon 
has  4  votes,  Fcrle  des  Jardins  and  Jean  Ducher  3  each  ;  whilst 
Boule  d'Or,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Rubens,  and  Chesbant 
Hybrid,  assuming  this  Rose  to  belong  to  the  class,  have  only 
2  votes  each,  and  Anna  Ollivicr,  C61ine  Foresticr,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame  Margottin,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Ney- 
ron,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame  Fernet  have  each  only  a  solitary 
vote.  Curiously  enough,  here  also  I  make  the  total  mentioned 
to  be  twenty-live  !  and  the  difference  between  the  two  lists  is 
simply  the  naming  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame  Fernet,  instead  of  Triomphe 
de  Rennes,  Jean  Fernet,  and  Bouquet  d'Or.  Taking  these  two 
lifits  together  we  thus  get  twenty-eight  Roses  named  in  these 
varieties. 

It  may  further  be  noted  that  in  the  seventy-two  varieties 
nine  Teas  are  named,  or  exactly  one  in  every  eight  Roses. 
Carrying  on  the  comparison,  the  ratio  is  nearly  the  same — viz., 
25  in  180,  or  rather  over  one  Tea  in  every  seven  Roses. — 
Joseph  Hinton,  Warmhuter, 


GROWING  GRAPES  IN  COOL  HOUSES. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  south,  far  away  from  the  coal 
districts,  find  the  cost  of  fuel  an  important,  often  a  burning, 
question  in  more  senses  than  one.  How  to  keep  down  the 
coal  bill  is  a  problem  which  we  find  very  difficult  to  solve, 
nor  can  we  hope  for  much  sympathy  from  northern  gardeners, 
for  it  is  a  matter  on  which  they  hardly  bestow  a  second  thought. 
"  How  about  coal  ? "  said  I  once  to  one  of  these  favoured  indi- 
viduals residing  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  who  had  just 
been  enumerating  his  glass  houses  by  the  dozen.  ■'  Eh,"  said 
he,  "  Coal  ?  Why,  we  just  send  a  cart  to  the  pit  1 "  He 
actually  had  a  coal  pit  on  the  estate,  and  thought  no  more  of 
it  than  I  do  of  sand,  peat,  or  chalk,  or  any  other  substance 
which  happens  to  abound  in  our  particular  locality.  With  an 
unlimited  supply  of  fuel  the  temptation  to  apply  artificial  heat 
in  changeable  or  ungenlal  weather,  "just  to  keep  the  ther- 
mometer steady,"  must  prove  irresistible,  hence  the  idea  that 
fuel  is  an  indispensable  necessity  for  Grape-growing. 

During  the  past  season  I  have  put  the  matter  to  a  much  more 
severe  test  than  that  advised  by  "A  Kitchen  Gardeneb"  for 
a  vinery,  containing  in  addition  to  Black  Hamburgh,  two  strong 
canes  of  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  two  of  Alicante,  two  of 
Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  and  one  of  Mrs.  Fmce's  Muscat,  and 
had  not  a  single  fire  from  the  starting  of  the  Vines  till  the  crop 
was  fully  ripe.  Now  for  the  result.  Madresfield  Court  Muscat 
before  has  never  been  so  good  in  this  house,  bunches  and  ber- 
ries being  of  good  size,  and  that  delicious  flavour  for  which  this 
Grape  is  so  much  valued  was  fully  developed,  and  the  colour 
was  all  that  could  be  wished ;  in  fact,  the  fine  crop  of  fruit 
'v,'as  thoroughly  well  finished,  as  was  that  u()on  the  whole  of 
•the  other  Vines.  The  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court 
Muscat  arc  all  used,  Mrs.  Fince's  Muscat  being  in  use  now, 
while  the  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  are  still  un- 
touched, and  1  have  no  doubt  will  keep  well  as  long  as  may  be 
required. 

To  close  the  ventilators  with  the  thermometer  at  90°  from 
solar  heat  is  a  standing  rule  during  the  swelling  of  the  fruit, 
only  broken  during  the  second  swelling  of  the  fruit  of  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling,  when  if  the  weather  prove  sultry  the  venti- 
lators are  thrown  wide  open  night  and  day.  and  thus  all  loss 
from  scalding  is  avoided. — Edwabd  Luckhurst. 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE   ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

Cbixum  Forbesianum  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  introductions  to  Kew  this  year,  and  certainly  ranks  high 
among  the  finest  species.  It  appears  to  be  very  dwarf  in 
habit,  the  scape  not  being  longer  than  a  foot.  The  bulb  is  of 
large  size,  from  7  to  8  inches  diameter  and  ovoid  in  form. 
The  leaves  are  just  appearing  and  seem  incliacd  to  spread  ;  ' 


their  margins  are  finely  ciliated.  No  other  species  produces 
80  large  an  umbel.  The  flowers  numbered  over  two  dozen,  and 
each  of  considerable  size,  something  in  form  like  C.  omatam. 
to  which  set  it  belongs.  This  species  embodies  a  fine  feature 
in  the  colouring  of  5ie  flowers ;  each  segment  has  a  broad 
line  of  deep  rose  along  the  centre,  and  this  rich  colour  shades 
off  to  a  pure  white  margin.  It  was  derived  from  the  Lebombo 
mountains  north  of  Natol.  This  plant  is  in  the  Begonia  boose. 
Close  at  hand  is  a  remarkable  Hip[)ea8trum  with  green  flowers, 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  named  H.  calyptratum.  It 
appears  to  flower  freely,  scapes  having  been  thrown  up  in  suc- 
cession. In  the  next  house  Mesembiyantbemum  fragraiu  is 
the  only  one  in  effective  condition,  and  this  is  extremely  pretty, 
with  five  large  yellow  flowers  nearly  3  inches  across,  and,  as 
the  name  denotes,  fragrant,  and  that  very  sweetly.  It  is  one 
of  the  creeping  kinds,  with  deep  green  very  fleshy  leaves, 
forming  the  tongue-leaved  section. 

One  of  the  prettiest  plants  in  flower  and  rare  is  Tricbinium 
Manglesi,  in  perfection,  too,  for  many  weeks  past.  It  is  an 
Amaranth,  native  of  the  Swan  Biver,  and  the  rosy  flowers  are 
mixed  with  fine  white  hairs  in  a  dense  roundish  cluster.  It  is 
nearly  hi^y,  but  is  best  grown  imder  glass,  at  least  daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  very  slow  of  increase  nn- 
less  taken  in  hand  the  right  way,  and  this  is  by  cutting  up  the 
rootstock.  The  leaves  are  rather  scanty,  and  the  flower  stalb 
slender  and  naturally  perhaps  decumbent,  so  that  a  good 
specimen  can  only  be  had  by  grouping.  We  should  recommend 
early  propagation  by  the  above  means,  so  that  plants  are  ready 
for  the  open  ground  in  May.  In  September  those  likely  to 
flower  should  be  taken  up  to  bloom  under  glass,  since  no  other 
phint  could  suffer  more  from  splashing  of  dirt  by  heavy  rain. 

Economic  plants  are  not  of  general  interest,  but  we  niay 
note  one  of  considerable  beauty,  though  only  an  ammal— a 
class,  by  the  way,  increasing  greatly  in  popularity.  Ibis  in 
Guizotia  oleifent,  allied  to  Heliopsis,  and  bearing  flower  heads 
about  2  inches  across  with  fine  bright  yellow  ray.  It  yields 
the  important  Ram-til  oil  of  India,  used  in  India  as  a  condi- 
ment and  for  burning  in  lamps.  The  plant  assumes  a  pyra- 
midal form  and  flowers  freely.  The  leaves  are  oblong  or  lan- 
ceolate, and  light  green  i n  colour.  Osmanthns  fragrans  is  worth 
mention  for  its  most  delicious  perfume,  utilised  by  the  Cbinese 
for  perfuming  tea,  hence  its  position  in  this  house.  As  an  idea 
we  should  rather  prefer  a  plant  in  flower  on  the  table  itself. 
and  the  tea  aroma  would  mix  with  its  perfume  agreeably 
without  doubt  The  leaves  are  dark  green  and  handsome. 
The  plant  admits  of  cutting  freely,  so  that  it  can  be  kept  to 
any  size  or  shape,  and  sprigs  are  freely  available  without  in- 
jury. It  is  grown  from  cuttings,  or  may  be  grafted  on  PriTet 
and  planted  against  a  wall,  though  it  flowers  freely  only  under 
glass. 

Under  our  heading  above  some  pard,on  is  requisite  for  mention 
of  Aphelandra  cristata,  which  no  doubt  will  be  granted  on 
account  of  its  extreme  showiness.  It  was  a  novelty  150  yean 
ago.  While  several  other  kinds  have  prettier  leaves,  such  as 
A.  Fascinator,  no  subsequent  introduction  has  surpassed  its  fiery 
scarlet  flowers,  and  so  we  recommend  for  it  a  wide  cultivation 
stiU. 

A  fine  new  Machseranthera,  finer  than  any  hitherto  intro- 
duced, is  in  great  beauty.  No  name  has  yet  been  given,  but  a 
figure  will  be  published  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  ^0^°"^^ 
under  the  genus  Aster,  to  which  the  above  has  been  reduced. 
It  appears  of  biennial  duration,  though  if  sown  early,  as  m 
this  case,  flowers  are  produced  the  same  year.  The  flower 
heads  are  over  2  inches  across,  of  deep  bluish  purple,  and  very 
numerously  produced  in  large  panicles.  It  came  from  Colorado, 
apparently  with  much  greater  success  than  the  beetle. 

In  the  Succulent  house  a  very  fine  form  of  Agave  schidigew 
will  shortly  open  flowers.  We  admire  the  plant  in  the  first 
place,  the  flowers  being  rather  of  interost  and  without  beauty. 
Every  leaf  is  thickly  clothed  with  white  thread?,  which,  curling 
about,  afford  an  unusual  kind  of  beauty.  As  well  known,  the 
collection  of  this  genus  is  important,  some  kinds  being  repre- 
sented here  only,  and  of  this  number  we  might  mention  A.  den- 
lata,  a  plant  in  the  way  of  A.  attenuata,  but  with  very  minnte 
and  numerous  teeth.  We  are  especially  charmed  with  a  nice 
plant  of  A.  utahensis  with  narrow  silvery  leaves,  radiating  an", 
as  it  were,  forming  a  star.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy,  but  a  plan' 
so  rare  and  choice  cannot  be  permitted  to  prove  the  question. 
Of  the  new  species  A.  Deaertu  and  A.  Shawi  are  good  repre- 
sen  tati  ves. 

In  the  Cape  house  a  pretty  miniature  Hyacinth  has  l«en 
flowering  under  the  name  Milla  sub-biflora.    It  turns  out 
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be  Hyacintbofi  coiymbofiiu,  X.,  a  native  of  the  Cape.  It  grows 
in  a  dense  tuft  only  about  3  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  subu- 
late, among  which  appear  numerous  lilac  flowers,  two  or  three 
together  on  each  stalk.  Herbarium  specimens  answer  the 
name  much  better.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  in  broad  clusters, 
so  that  by  giving  plenty  of  room  to  the  bulbs  an  equal  number 
of  flowers  might  be  produced  from  each. 


THE  ROSE  SEASON   OF  1878. 

"Wyld  Savage"  has  given  his  re^ntm^  of  the  Rose  year. 
I  should  like  to  give  (as  I  have  been  accustomed  for  some 
years)  my  review  of  the  past  season  so  far  as  the  queen  of 
flowers  has  come  under  my  notice.  As  I  have  already  given 
some  notice  of  the  Rose  shows  at  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  assist,  commencing  with  the  pleasant  gathering  at  Holm- 
side  near  Reigate,  of  the  Brockham  Rose  Society  on  June  27th, 
and  ending  at  Newton  Stewart  on  July  16th  (for  I  do  not  take 
into  account  exhibitions  at  which  the  Rose  forms  a  small  part, 
but  those  only  where  it  is  either  exclusively  the  object  of  the 
show  or  else  the  piece  de  resistance),  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  enter  into  any  detailed  reference  to  these  separately, 
but  merely  to  draw  some  general  deductions  as  things  have 
struck  me. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  season.  In  my  judgment  it  was 
not  a  good  Rose  year.  The  winter  was  very  fatal  in  many 
soils  to  the  Manetti ;  the  constant  wet  completely  rotted  the 
roots,  and  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  gardens  m  Cheshire,  Kent, 
Dorsetshire,  and  other  counties  of  wholesale  losses  from  this 
cause.  The  early  part  of  the  spring  gave  promise  of  an  abun- 
dant growth  and  fine  blooms,  but  spring  frosts  in  some  places 
and  the  cold  cheerless  weather  in  tne  early  part  of  June  com- 
pletely disappointed  these  expectations.  I  was  inundated  with 
letters  about  our  National  show,  complaining  that  the  fixture 
was  too  early,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  blooms  in, 
&c. ;  then  came  that  extraordinary  burst  of  tropical  weather 
in  the  last  week  in  June,  baffling  all  expectations  and  destroy- 
ing the  hopes  of  many  a  small  grower.  So  that  again  we  have 
to  say  that  the  season  was  an  exceptional  one,  as  they  have 
been  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  as  exceptional  means  in  this 
case  bad,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  mky  soon  come  to  normal 
seasons.  The  result  was,  that  taken  as  a  whole  Roses  were 
not  so  good  as  I  have  seen  them.  There  was  a  general  want  of 
substance  and  what  I  would  call  finish ;  and  while,  as  I  shall 
notice,  some  astonishing  blooms  were  exhibited,  the  general 
character  was  below  the  average. 

The  popularity  of  the  Rose  seems  not  only  not  to  be  dimin- 
ishing but  increasing.  I  have  been  asked  this  year  to  ofliciate 
as  judge  at  places  in  our  southern  counties  which  are  little 
known,  situated  on  branch  lines  of  railways  little  frequented 
by  the  travelling  public,  where  the  Rose  was  the  only  flower 
shown,  and  was  sufficient  to  draw  together  all  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  while  far  away  in  the  west  of  Scotland  I  hear  that  the 
Rosarians*  Society  closes  its  year  with  a  handsome  balance  in 
hand.  The  influence,  too,  of  our  National  Rose  Society  is 
telling.  Two-day  shows  have  been  abolished  in  some  places 
and  will  be  soon  a  thing  of  the  past ;  its  rules  of  judging  have 
been  eagerly  sought  for  and  are  being  acted  upon  ;  while  the 
immense  demand  made  upon  growers  for  sale,  of  which  I  hear 
from  all  quarters,  shows  how  widespread  this  love  for  the  Rose 
is,  and  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  has  been  Ui^ely  fostered  by 
the  work  of  our  National  Society. 

I  do  not  remember  any  season  when  there  has  been  a  greater 
scarcity  of  good  new  Roses.  Looking  down  the  long  list  which 
reached  me  last  November  from  Charles  Verdier  I  hardly  see 
one  that  has  made  any  mark.  I  did  see  in  early  spring  a 
bloom  of  Boieldeau  which  struck  me  as  very  fine,  but  nothing 
else  has  come  prominently  forward.  Whether  there  may  be 
some  flower  which  has  hitherto  "  wasted  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air  "  and  is  yet  to  take  us  by  surprise  I  know  not,  but 
I  see  no  sign  of  it  as  yet.  A  good  one  is  sometimes  overlooked, 
as  in  the  case  of  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  a  bloom  of  which  exhi- 
bited this  year  took  everyone  by  surprise.  The  name  even 
does  not  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  most  of  our  leading 
growers,  and  is,  I  am  told,  only  to  be  found  with  Mr.  R.  Veitch 
of  Exeter.  But  if  French  Roses  have  disappointed  us  Englidi 
raisers  have  maintained  the  glory  of  the  flag.  Mrs.  Laxton 
(Paul  &  Son),  John  Bright  (Paul  &  Son),  May  Quennell  (Pos- 
tans,  sent  out  by  Wm.  Paul  &  Sou),  and  Penelope  Mayo  (Davis, 
sent  out  by  Turner),  have  all  proved  good  Roses.  The  first 
especially  is  one  of  the  finest  exhibition  Roses  we  have.  I 
have  watched  it  as  it  Iums  been  exhibited  both  in  pots  and  as 


cut  blooms,  and  under  all  circumstances  it  has  proved  a  first- 
rate  Rose.  We  have  some  promising  Roses  also  coming  for- 
ward, but  these  notes  have  to  do  with  the  past  and  not  with 
the  future.  It  is  disappointing  that  out  of  the  thirty-six  Roses 
put  into  commerce  last  autumn  in  France  no  more  can  in 
justice  be  said,  but  of  late  years  our  gains  from  these  have 
been  few. 

While  the  general  character  of  the  bloom  was  below  par 
there  were  certainly  some  of  the  finest  blooms  exhibited  I  ever 
recollect  to  have  seen,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  how  certain 
Roses  in  particular  seasons  come  to  the  front.  Last  year 
Francois  Michelon  was  everj'^where  good,  this  year  I  did  not 
see  a  noticeable  bloom.  The  Rose  of  the  year,  and  that  in  a 
year  when  dark  Roses  were  not  especially  good,  was  in  my 
estimation  Reynolds  Hole.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  soon  the 
blooms  exhibited  at  Manchester  and  Preston,  a  box  at  the 
latter  show  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cranston  being  one  of  the  most 
telling  exhibits  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen.  Then  there  were 
at  the  National  Rose  Society's  Crystal  Palace  Show  some  stands 
which  will  long  remain  in  one's  memory  ;  the  stand  of  Horace 
Yemet  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cant,  wonderful  in  size  and  colour ; 
the  magnificent  stand  of  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  shown  by 
Messrs.  Mitchell  k  Son,  Piltdown,  the  very  perfection  of  a  Tea 
Rose,  and  with  such  substance  as  one  rarely  sees ;  the  beautiful 
box  of  Capitaine  Christy  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
showing  how  valuable  it  is  in  such  weather  as  we  experienced 
the  last  week  in  June  ;  and  the  stand  of  Boule  d'Or  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Cant,  a  Rose  which  no  one  seems  able  to  grow  as  he 
does — at  least  not  to  open  its  blooms,  it  being  one  of  those 
hard-budded  Roses  which  perplex  and  worry  growers. 

Nor  must  it  be  left  unnoticed  how  much  the  seedling  Briar 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  Manetti,  and  along  with  it  Briar 
cuttings.  On  all  sides  I  hear  of  the  favour  in  which  it  is  held  ; 
and  although  its  comparative  slowness  wiU  not  make  it  com- 
mercially so  great  a  favourite  with  growers  for  sale,  yet  I  am 
confident  every  year  will  see  it  increasing  in  numbers.  I  do 
not  find  it  liable  to  the  objection  sometimes  urged  against  it, 
throwing  up  suckers  as  the  Dog  Briar  of  the  hedge  does,  nor 
underground  shoots  as  the  Manetti  is  so  liable  to  do.  A  careful 
excision  of  the  eyes  will  in  both  cases  greatly  prevent  it,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  an  indigenous  stock  is  much  more 
likely  to  suit  our  climate  than  one  brought  from  the  sunny 
plains  of  Lombardy.  It  may  be  true  that  this  stock  is  no 
novelty,  having  been  so  long  used  by  French  Rose-growers  for 
their  Teas,  but  Mr.  Prince's  name  will  be  ever  identified  with 
the  extended  favour  it  has  met  with  in  England.  Others  are 
following  in  his  wake,  but  he  undoubtedly  led  the  way. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  fixtures  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  have  been  already  made,  the  first  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  June  28th,  and  the  second  at  Manchester  on  July  14th: 
Rose-growers  are  busy  preparing  for  the  battle,  and  if  I  mis- 
take not  we  shall,  if  spared  to  see  it,  see  such  a  *'  gathering  of 
the  clans  "  as  has  not  yet  been  witnessed.  Vivat  Begina  I 
—Dm  Deal, 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

As  I  read  the  papers  by  **  Wyld  Savage"  and  "A  Staf- 
fordshire Grower  "  on  the  subject  of  dressing  flowers  I  had 
forcibly  revived  in  my  memory  the  words  of  the  great  apostle, 
"  For  when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers  ye  have  need 
that  one  teach  you  again  which  be  the  first  principles." 
•*  Wyld  Savage  "  entered  into  the  discussion  evidently  without 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  its  practice, 
and  was  so  deeply  in  en'or  as  to  suppose  that  gum  or  other 
extraneous  substance  might  be  used  ;  and  "  A  Staffordshire 
Grower"  thinks  that  unfair  and  illegitimate  which  was  set 
up  by  the  first  master  of  dressing  {j:ide  Hogg  :  "  One  Christo- 
pner  Nunn  of  Enfield,  Middlesex,  a  noted  florist  in  his  day, 
was  eminent  for  his  skill  and  dexterity  in  dressing  Pinks  and 
Carnations  for  prize  exhibitions.  Some  will  even  tell  you  Kit 
was  father  of  the  art.  Upon  such  occasions  he  had  as  many 
applications  to  dress  flowers  as  he  had  to  dress  wigs,  for  he  was 
a  barber  and  friseur  by  trade,  and  could  both  shave  and  lay  a 
Carnation  with  the  greatest  nicety  "),  and  thus  traverses  not 
merely  the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  practice  of  our 
fathers,  but  all  the  arts  of  cultivation. 

If  it  be  illegitimate  for  Mr.  Douglas  to  have  the  help  of  his 
friend  and  the  friend  of  every  devoted  florist  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  (Mr.  Simonite),  it  must  be  equally  ille- 
gitimate for  Mr.  Whitbourn  to  employ  Mr.  Douglas,  for  Mr. 
Douglas  to  direct  the  hand  of  any  save  himself,  and  so  on  and 
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on  until  society  had  ceased.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  speak 
of  the  existence  of  the  practice  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  that 
period  having  elapsed  since  I  first  saw  a  Carnation  show,  and 
never  before  have  I  beard  it  questioned.  If  "  A  Stafpoed- 
8HIBE  Grower"  will  put  away  the  vain  fear  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  promptea  his  questioning,  and  will  bring  well- 
grown  flowers  to  the  next  London  exhibition,  I  will,  if  spared, 
undertake  to  obtain  for  him  such  aid  in  their  preparation  as  will 
leave  him  little  i*oom  for  a  grumble  ;  but  if,  declining  this,  he 
will  only  enter  into  a  competition  in  which,  from  his  point  of 
view,  there  shall  be  an  equality  of  power,  I  ask  him,  How  will 
he  reply  to  the  novice  who,  coming  for  the  first  time  to  the 
exhibition  table,  says  to  him,  "  Ton  have  been  by  your  own 
showing  a  grower  and  exhibitor  at  local  shows  for  many  years, 
and  hare  b^n  fairly  successful ;  I  commence  to-day  only,  there- 
fore bring  the  flowers  you  first  brought  and  dressed  as  you  first 
dressed  them  and  pit  against  mine,  or  I  cannot  compete  upon 
equal  conditions  ? "  Probably  the  "  Stappordshirb  Gboweb  " 
would  feel  and  express  much  amazement  at  the  pretension  of 
the  novice,  and  he  must  pardon  my  saying  that  most  experi- 
enced florists  will  regard  his  proposition  with  the  same  feeling. 
If  Mr.  Douglas  had  been  guilty  of  obtaining  illegitimate  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  his  flowers  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  the  complaint  should 
have  been  made  to  the  executive  of  the  Society,  who  would 
know  how  to  deal  with  and  sepress  irregularity  * — B.  S.  DOD- 
WI&I4L,  11,  Chatltam  Ibrrace,  Larhhdll  RisCy  Clayham^  8,W, 


GARDEN  FENCING. 


Mb.  Laxton  asks  for  suggestions  with  regard  to  a  cheap, 
durable,  and  reasonably  safe  fencing.  As  he  mentions  wooden 
walls  I  will  venture  to  give  my  experience.  As  the  ground 
Ikas  depth  of  soil  I  should  recommend,  if  stone  is  easily  to  be 
procured,  to  place  the  wooden  posts  for  the  fencing  on  large 
stones,  fastening  them  by  iron  dowels,  there  is  no  necessity  then 
to  use  oak  ;  good  red  deal  3iby  2  J  inches— that  is,  a  7  by  2  J 
batten  cut  in  half  and  set  edgeways,  is  strong  enough.  Posts 
to  be  placed  7  feet  apart  and  boarded  horizontally  with  inch 
red  deal,  each  board  about  7  inches  wide,  21  feet  long,  and  not 
jointed  too  close,  so  as  to  allow  for  expansion  by  wet.  Use 
neither  paint,  gas  tar,  nor  anything  to  sunace  the  boards  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  even  then  it  is  better  to  avoid  it  if  possible. 
I  have  known  an  unpainted  wood  palisading  last  nearly  thirty 
years,  when  the  posts  had  quite  perished  in  the  ground. 

I  presume  that  as  the  boarding  is  to  be  used  for  protection 
it  is  also  to  be  economised  as  a  fruit  wall.  I  put  up  one 
six  years  ago  when  taking  in  some  extra  kitchen  garden. 
Wanting  a  protection  from  the  north  I  made  the  fence  8  feet 
kigh,  and  trained  on  it  Plums.  In  two  years  the  Plums  had 
covered  the  boards,  and  the  second  year  were  covered  with 
fruit.  This  year  again  the  fruit  was  hanging  in  ropes.  Stays 
should  be  placed  from  every  third  post — that  is,  21  feet  apart^ 
sloping  to  the  south,  fixing  each  post  in  a  stone  about  5  or  6  feet 
from  the  boarding  ;  put  a  half-rounded  top  rail  3J  by  2  on 
the  top  of  the  upright  posts,  and  if  the  position  is  much  ex- 
posed board  up  by  means  of  a  top  and  bottom  rail  every  other 
utay,  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  protect  the  trees,  and 
make  a  warm  border.  I  do  not  think  the  fruit  wall,  if  I  may 
call  it  such,  which]I  have  made  nearly  on  these  measurements 
is  any  worse  now  than  when  first  put  up.  The  trees  are  trained 
on  galvanised  wires. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  best  and  most  lasting  wood 
for  posts  is  Robinia  pseud-acacia,  and  that  even  young  shoots 
will  last  longer  than  oak  or  Spanish  chestnut.  Unless  oak  is  very 
full  of  heart  it  does  not  last  much  longer  in  the  ground  than 
a  good  piece  of  well  seasoned  red  deal,  and  the  comparative 
cost  of  working  and  the  first  outlay  is  great.  A  good  Onga 
post  will  last  out  two  larch  posts ;  but  if  the  ground  is  moist 
elm  is  preferable  to  either,  provided  all  sap  is  taken  oflf,  and 
the  post  is  well  saturated  in  gas  tar  mixed  with  parafiSn  or 
creosote  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  cut 
elm  posts  out  of  well-seasoned  wood  rather  than  use  limbs 
only  squared  up  and  put  in  undressed,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  rough  oak  posts,  &c.,  for  common  fencing. 

If  on  one  side  of  the  experimental  garden  a  protection 
against  cattle  is  all  that  is  required,  nothing  is  more  inexpen- 
sive than  a  well-constructed  wire  fence  ;  and  I  may  say  instead 
of  expensive  wrought  iron  straining  posts  I  have  found  that 
4  or  3-inch  cast  iron  pipes,  such  as  are  used  for  hot  water,  cut 
in  half,  12  by  9  feet  lengths  and  fastened  into  large  stones  with 
Portland  cement,  and  properly  stayed,  form  as  good  straining 


posts  and  as  cheap  as  anything  that  can  be.osed.  Two-inch  cast 
iron  pipes  are  enough  for  most  places,  but  I  have  had  them 
4  and  3-inch  in  the  south  straining  wire  fences  against  covers, 
and  in  a  park,  and  have  never  found  them  broken  by  horses  or 
cattle,  though  a  slight  2-inch  one  m  my  lower  kitchen  garden 
was  broken  not  long  ago  by  a  horse  being  driven  against 
it  when  playing  with  another,  having  been  let  loose  acadeot- 
ally  from  a  field.  But  this  was  in  a  position  where  it  would 
not,  except  under  quite  unforeseen  circumstances,  be  exposed  to 
such  hard  treatment.  The  stays  should  be  of  double  ban  of 
wrought  iron,  with  an  opening  for  the  wires  to  go  throogii 
between  them,  bolted  into  the  cast  iron  post  just  under  the 
top  wire,  and  set  in  large  stones.  The  stone  in  which  the  up- 
right post  is  fixed,  and  that  which  supports  the  stay,  should  be 
connected  together  by  me^ns  of  a  strong  iron.bar  leaded  intoeadi 
stone.  I  am  only  speaking  now  of  the  straining  posts ;  as  iron 
is  cheap  now  the  intermediate  posts  may  be  of  wionght  iron. 
Note  one  thing,  the  top  and  second  wire  should  be  strong  and 
hard  drawn,  and  avoid  as  a  rule  contract  work  with  wire  fence 
makers ;  this,  perhaps,  is  a  bold  thing  to  say.  Should  a  wiie 
fence  be  undesirable,  and  post  and  rails,  or  a  palisaded  fence 
preferable,  split  larch,  avoiding  that  which  is  too  young  and 
quickly  grown  for  rails,  and  good  red  deal  posts,  if  acacia  or 
Spanish  chestnut  are  not  to  be  procured.  But  the  posts  necdnot 
be  too  thick.  Let  the  strength  be  laterally,  so  as  not  to  weaken 
the  post  too  much  by  making  holes  for  the  rails. — G.  P.  P. 

I  HAVE  put  up  many  hundreds  of  yards  of  coDtinuoiu  flit 
bar  fencing  which  can  be  erected  4  feet  high,  with  five  flat 
and  one  round  top  bar,  and  standards  3  feet  apart^  for  about 
2*.  M,  per  yard,  or  5-feet  fence  for  2*.  6rf.  This  fence— if  weD 
painted  in  two  coats  of  Hill  &  Smith's  varnish,  which  shooM 
not  be  put  on  until  six  months  after  the  fence  is  erected,  and 
the  first  black  iron  scale  rusted  off — ^will  last  twenty  years 
without  repair — ix.,  mine  has.  A  Holly  hedge,  or,  if  speed  ii 
required,  a  Spruce  Fir  hedge  well  clipped  inside,  will  afford  is 
much  shelter  as  a  wall,  and  look  neat.  Or  if  you  widi  to  mab 
an  impervioua.fenoe,  a  good  Thorn  hedge  trimmed  2  feet  higher 
than  ttie  iron  will  keep  out  an  apple-stealing  schoolboy,  and 
that  is  a  good  deal ;  or  if  he  gets  in  he  cannot  get  out  again, 
as  you  can  neither  get  through  nor  over  (if  the  Thorn  fence  is 
really  well  done)  from  the  Thorn  side. 

Every  bar  of  my  fence  in  each  standard  is  keyed,  and 
each  bar  riveted  to  the  next.  If  the  fence  is  well  put  up  tbe 
heaviest  cattle  cannot  stir  it.  It  is  elastic,  and  stiii  as  a  wiu 
at  the  same  time. — T.  J.  Leyett. 


MANEITI  VERSUS  SEEDLING  BRIAR  STOCK. 

YOUB  correspondent,  «W.  C.  A.,"  asks,  How  is  it  the  Man^ 
stock  has  fallen  into  such  disrepute  ?  I  answer  for  myself- 
and  I  believe  many  others  will  say  the  same — because  I  obmn 
better  blooms  on  the  seedling  Briar.  My  soil  being  natnrallj 
thin  and  hot  1  excavate  beds  about  2  J  feet  deep,  patting  a 
layer  of  stiff  clayey  soil  on  the  bottom  about  6  inches  neep,  and 
then  fill  up  witii  good  loam  taken  from  a  neighbouring  ^^ 
pasture,  adding  but  little  manure  to  the  soil  at  the  timed 
planting,  but  giving  a  good  mulch  of  cow  and  pig-manope 
when  the  beds  are  finished.  In  the  spring,  about  March,  Om 
is  pricked  in  with  a  fork,  but  not  deep  enough  to  distarb  w 
roots  of  the  Roses.  I  followed  this  plan  with  the  Mancthf^ 
about  ten  years,  but  my  blooms  were  always  thin  and  did  not 
stand  well  in  a  hot  tent.  I  then  heard  of  the  seedling  Bnar, 
and  sent  to  Mr,  George  Prince  for  a  bundle,  and  they  came— 
grand  robust-looking  fellows.  I  subjected  them  to  the  same 
treatment,  and  my  blooms  are  now  much  better  and  ^*]J|^?r*® 
many  prizes  this  year.  If  we  could  only  procure  the  seedling 
Briar  at  the  same  price  as  Manetti  are  offered  at  in  yonr 
columns  I  feel  tfure  the  Manetti  would  sink  into  the  shade,  j 
have  tried  to  bud  the  seedling  Briar,  but  with  very  pa™* 
success,  and  I  prefer  sending  to  Oxford  for  plants.  I  wondff 
whether  "  Wtld  Savage  "  has  ever  tried  them.  I  com^J^ 
them  to  his  notice.  Mine  have  never  suffered  much  from  fiwu 
I  always  plant  them  just  like  the  Manetti,  covering  the  ^°'^?^ 
part  with  soil  about  3  inches.  Another  objection  to  toe 
Manetti  with  me  was  that  when  I  planted  a  bed  I  alw^ 
found  a  number  of  gaps  in  the  following  year ;  this  haa  ncTer 
happened  with  the  seeing  Briar. 

I  have  never  tried  Briar  cuttings.  Will  some  of  yoor  core- 
spondents kindly  tell  me  how  to  manage  them?  '^i^SS 
budded  on  the  main  stem  or  on  the  side  shoots  like  *^^rf^ 
Briar  ?    One  thing  more  about  the  Manetti.    Singular  to  »y 
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I  nerer  oonld  get  taxf  good  blooms  from  my  maidens.  I  had 
shoots  sometimes  a  yard  long,  but  the  blooms  on  the  top  weie 
ragged  and  rough  and  unfit  for  exhibition.  I  may  have  been 
wrong  in  my  treatment,  but  I  certainly  sncoeed  better  with 
the  seedling  Briar,  and  the  public  generally  seem  to  appreciate 
them,  for  I  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Prince  has  more  orders 
than  he  can  easily  execute.  I  shall  certainly  discard  my 
Hanettifi — ^abont  two  thousand  in  number — and  go  in  entirely 
for  the  seedling  Briar ;  but  £50  a  thousand  is  rather  a  stiff 
piioe.^W.  H.  J. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

LIVERPOOL.  1 

This  Society  held  their  winter  Exhibition  in  St.  Gorge's  Hal 
on  the  20th  inst.,  and  was  in  cTeiy  respect  a  great  success.  Not» 
withstanding  the  weather  being  dull  and  foggy,  accompanied  by 
a  shaip.  cutting,  easterly  wind,  there  was  never  perhaps  a  greater 
assemblage  of  mfluential  risitors  seen  in  Bt.  George's  Hall  at  any 
former  wmter  exhibition.  As  a  whole  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  exhibits  were  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years 
and  in  many  respects  much  superior.  The  cut-Dloom  classes 
possessed  extraordinary  interest,  owing  to  an  enlargement  in 
the  competition,  which  was  produced  by  the  gardeners  of  Liver- 
pool  subscribing  about  £10,  which  M-as  offered  in  three  special 
prizes  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  of  large-flowering^  Chrys- 
anthemums, for  which  seven  lots  were  staged,  one  bemg  from 
Wimbledon,  Surrey,  and  another  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wolverhampton,  but  both  were  nowhere  in  the  race.  The  first 
prize  was  nobly  won  by  Mr.  Tunninglon,  gardener  to  Charles 
Mclver,  Esq.,  with  a  stand  of  neat  well-finished  blooms;  the 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Peerse,  gardener  to  R.  Raynor, 
Esq. ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Elliott,  gardener  to  W.  G.  Bateson, 
Esq.  Mr.  Peene's  blooms  were  probajbly'tba  largest  ever  seen, 
but  ooane  in  oomparison  with  the  thiid^pnn  ooUection.  The 
leading  varieties  in  these  three  standi  were  Qissen  of  England, 
Jardin  des«F]antets,  splendid  blooms  both  bronae  and  jellow ; 
Emprses  of  India,  Goldoi  Empiess,  John  Salter,  Prinoess  of 
Wales,  Frinoe  Alfred,  Emily  Dale,  Inner  Temple,  finsal,  Faust, 
Gk>lden  Beverley,  Barbara,  Baron  Beust,  Beauty,  lus.  Heale, 
Lady  Eardinge,  Nil  Desperandum,  Miss  Mary  Morean,  Countess 
of  Dudley,  Eve,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Lady  Tsliourd,  White  Globe, 
Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Beethoven,  IsabeUa  Bott,  Cherub, 
and  Lady  Slade. 

In  the  classes  for  eighteen  and  twelve  blooms  there  was  a  keen 
competition.  Mr.  Knott,  gardener  to  C.  Ooltatt,  £sq.^as  plaoed 
first  in  the  eighteen,  and  Mr.  Todd,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Cropper, 
Esq.,  was  awarded  first  in  twelve.  Both  stands  contained  very 
meritorious  blooms,  and  bore  signs  of  superior  culture.  Mr.  Tun* 
nin^fton  exhibited  a  stand  of  Japanese  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum, 
which  were  much  admiied^  beinflr  a  new  feature  at  LiverpooL 

In  trained  specimens,  either  Pompon  or  large-flowering,  there 
were  little  or  no  speoialdes,  all  being  tnuned  in  the  old  flat  style 
except  one  lot  exhioited  by  Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  to  B.  G.  Moran, 
Esq.,  which  were  more  conical  in  shape  thim  formerly,  and  although 
only  being  awarded  second  prize,  they  wese  healthy  well-bloomed 
specimens,  particularly  Barbara,  fln^,  and  King  of  Crimsons. 

Foliage  and  flowermg  plants  were  w^U  represented.  In  the 
dass  for  ten  Mr.  Peerse  was  placed  first,  and  Mr.  B.  Cromwell, 
gardener  to  T.  Moss,  Esq.,  «ane  in  very  elosely  second.  Stove 
and  greenhouse  Ferns  were  keenly  contested.  In  the  class  for  six 
there  were  seven  oompetitors.  Mr.  Elliott  secured  first  honours  and 
Mr.  Cromwell  secma.  Primulas  and  Poinsettias  were  numerous 
and  healthy ;  Roman  Hyacinths  were  very  inferior  compared  with 
what  we  have  seen  at  previous  exhibitions.  In  hand  bouquets 
the  quantity  was  ^reat  and  quality  excellent.  Mr.  Turner,  St. 
John^s  Market,  earned  off  the  first  prize,  and  Messrs.  Davis  ft  Co. 
of  Wavertree  second. 

Fruit  was  not  very  plentiful,  but  the  quality  was  good.  For 
the  first  prize  in  Pine  Apples  there  was  a  close  race  between  Mr. 
Tunnington  and  Mr.  Jamieson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Balcanis, 
Haigh  Hall,  Wigaa,but  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Tunnington ; 
both  exhibitors  staged  very  meritorious  specimens.  Grapes  were 
vezT  good,  particalarly  the  fine  bunches  of  Barbarossa  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Playfair.  gardener  to  H.  H.  Nicholson,  Esq.  In  the  col- 
lection of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  McMaster,  gardener  to 
W.  Just,  Esq.,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Mease,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Neu- 
man,  Esq.^  second.  In  the  class  for  six  dishes  Mr.  Hinds,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  T.  E.  Moss,  was  first,  his  collection  including  a  dish 
of  llarge  higfalv  coloured  ripe  Strawberries,  which  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  skikful  cultivator. 

A  decided  improvement  in  the  Exhibition  this  jear  was  the 
plan  of  arranging  the  plants  for  'effect.  The  stages  which  at 
former  exhibitions  oocufHed  the  centre  of  %he  Hall  were  done 
away  with,  and  a  plan  composed  of  five  octagon  beds  was  marked 
out  on  the  floor  by  wooden  edgings  4  or  5  inches  high  covered 
with  green  baize,  the  centre  of  each  octagon  being  filled  with  the 
largest  Ferns  and  Palms,  surrounded  with  the  smaller  plants  and 
specimen^Chrysanthemums.    The  effect  produced  reminded  us  of 


a  well<4unaaged  subtropical  garden.  The  Exhibition  npcn  tbe 
whole  was  a  great  success,  and  in  congratulating  the  Seoretiuy 
and  Committee  we  hope  tneir  exertions  this  year  will  lead  to  a 
atill  more  successful  future. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
The  Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  their 
Show  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Kingston^  on  the  2l8t  and  32nd  inst.,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  show  of  the  season-— 
a  great  honour,  consioering  that  the  Society  has  not  been  esta- 
blished two  years.  The  Hall,  one  of  the  largest  structures  in 
Surrey,  was  full  to  ovei'flowing.  In  the  whole  of  the  great  col- 
lection there  was  not  a  badly  flowered  plant  or  an  unsightly 
flower,  consequently  many  a  good  exhibitor  was  unable  to  com- 
mand a  prize.  The  arrangements  were  tastefully  and  satisfactorily 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Jackson,  iun.,  ably  assisted  by 
his  coadjutors  Messrs.  Puttock  and  Sheppard. 

The  schedule  comDrised  thirty-seven  classes,  twenty-six  of 
which  were  open  to  all.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for  groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  and  for  collections  of  Chrysanthemums, 
which  were  arranged  in  semicircles  along  the  sides  of  the  build- 
ing, while  the  cut  blooms  occupied  four  tables  each  40  feet  in 
length,  the  collections  of  dinner-table  plants  being  arranged 
down  the  centre  of  each  table  between  the  blooms,  the  whole 
producing  a  beautiful  appearance  :  1164  cut  flowers  were  staged, 
250  of  which  were  Japanese  blooms,  and  the  brilliancy  and  soft- 
ness of  colour  of  the  latter  far  surpassed  the  effect  produced  by 
the  incurved  flowers. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  of  plants  were  arranged  at  the  foot 
of  the  orchestra,  the  prizes  falling  to  Mr.  Buckland,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Hodgson,  rJ^orbiton  Park ;  Mr.  Attrill,  gardener  to  C.  J, 
Freake,  Esa.,  ^ank  Grove;  and  Mr.  Watson,  Surbiton,  in  the 
order  named.  In  the  class  for  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr. 
Lyne,  gardener  to  L.  Schlusser,  E.sq.j  Belvedere*  Wimbledon,  won 
the  premier  place  with  plants  exhibiting  very  good  qualitv.  Mr, 
Bond^  gardener  to  Mrs.  Beck  ford.  Ham,  received  the  second  prise ; 
Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  Famell-Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  the 
third ;  and  Mr.  Levesley,  Bpring  Grove,  Isleworth,  was  awarded 
an  extra  prize.  Seven  collections  were  arranged.  For  bix  trained 
specimeiis  Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to  J.  McConnell,  Esq..  Esher, 
obtained  the  first  prize  with  large  and  well-flowered  plants  ox 
Venus,  Mr.  G.  Glennv,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Hereward,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
and  Lady  Hardinge.  Mr.  J.  Levesley  was  placed  second,  and  Mr. 
Comhill  third.  Mr.  James  also  exhibited  a  grand  lot  in  this  class 
which  at  many  shows  would  have  taken  a  first  prize.  In  tiie  cor* 
responding  class  for  threes  Mr.  W.  Bums,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Bigg, 
Esq.,  Hersnam,  Mr.  R.  Watson,  and  R.  Nagle,  Esq.,  were  ^laoS. 
first,  second,  and  third  respectively ;  while  Hie  prizes  for  three 
standards  went  in  the  followitig  order  to  Messrs.  Comhill,  Bedcett. 
and  Plouffhman.  Mr.  Beckett  was  first  with  a  single  specimen  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  J.  Levesley  seoond  with  Jarmn  des  Plantes, 
and  Mr.  W.  Bums  third  with  Mr.  G.  Glenny. 

Pompon  varieties  were  grandly  exhibited,  and  the  first  prize  for 
six  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  James  for  a  collection  which 
rivalled  the  first-prize-and-cup  mup  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium. 
The  varieties  were  Mdlle.  Martha,  Mr.  Astie,  Mrs.  Hutt,  St 
Michael,  Jane  Damley,  and  Prince  Victor.  Mr.  J.  Levesley  exhi* 
bited  well,  and  was  awarded  the  second  prize.  Mr.  Commll  was 
plaoed  third.  In  the  class  for  threes  Mr.  Masters,  gardener  to  F.  Bay, 
Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  and  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Bryant. 
Esq.,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  and  were  placed  first  and  second 
respectively  ;  and  for  a  single  specimen  Pompon  Mr.  James,  Mr. 
Levesley,  and  Mr.  Lyne  were  placed  in  the  order  named.  For 
three  standards  Mr.  Ploughman  was  first,  Mr.  Comhill  second, 
and  Mr.  Lyne  third,  all  exhibiting  well. 

Cut  blooms  incurved.~**For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  the 
first  prize  (a  siWer  cup)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Hardmg,  gardener 
to  T.  O.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath,  for  a  splendid 
collection  consisting  of  Queen  of  England,  John  Salter,  Golden 
Queen  of  England,  Prince  Alfred,  Empress  of  ludia^  Mr.  Bninlees, 
Guernsey  Nugget,  Alfred  Salter,  Themis,  'Mrs.  Haliburton,  Faust, 
Golden  I>r.  Brock,  Yellow  Perfection,  Venus,  Beauty,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Novelty,  Barbara,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Princess  Teck,  Goldea 
John  Salter.  Lady  Hardinge,  Antonelli,  and  G.  Glenny ;  Mr. 
Hinnell,  garaener  to  F.  Davis,  JBsq.  (the  President  of  the  Society), 
was  plac^  second  with  veiy  fine  blooms ;  and  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Weybridge.  third.    There  were  eight  competitors.    A  special  class 
was  proviaed  for  twenty-four  incurved   blooms,  the  first  and 
second  prize  contributed  by  S.  Page,  Esq.    There  were  seven 
collections.    Mr.  Croxford,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dunnage,  Surbiton, 
and  Mr.  McPherson  were  first  and  second  respectively,  both  ex- 
hibiting well.    In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  twelve  collections 
were  staged,  and  Mr.  Higgs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bryant,  Surbiton, 
was  awaMed  the  first  prize.    His  stand  comprised  White  Venus, 
Rev.  J.  Dix,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prinoess  of  Wales^  Cherab,  I^dy 
Hardinge.  Golden  Beverley,  Princess  of  Teck,  Lady  Talfourd, 
St.  Patrick,  and  G.  Glenny.    There  were  several  collections  of  six 
blooms,  and  Messrs.  Beard,  Kendall,  and  Burnett  were  placed  in 
the  order  of  their  names. 

Japanese. — ^These  were  splendid.    Eight  collections  of  twenty- 
four  blooms,  all  fine  exhibition  flowers.    Mr.  Beckett  won  flrst 
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honoara  with  the  finest  collection  that  has  erer  been  staged ;  the 
blooms  measured  from  6  to  9  inches  diameter,  and  comprised 
Fair  Maid  of  Gnemsey,  Bronze  Dragon,  Dr.  Masters,  Grandiflora, 
Bed  Draeofl.  The  Daimio,  Baron  de  Frailly,  Fulton,  Striatum, 
La  Nym^n  of  extraordinary  size.  The  Sultan.  Gloire.de  Toulouse, 
Bed  Indian,  Meg  Merrilees,  Fulgore,  and  I^e  Plus  Ultra ;  Mr. 
Ploughman  was  awarded  second  honours  with  a  remarkably  good 
collection  ;  and  Mr.  Masters  third.  Sereral  collections  of  twelve 
Japanese  blooms  were  staeed.  Mr.  Watson  secured  the  first  place, 
having,  among;  others,  a  nne  bloom  of  The  Khedive ;  Mr.  Jordan 
was  second  with  a  g(K>d  lot ;  and  Mr.  Bums  third.  In  the  sixes 
Mr.  A.  Nagle.  Mr.  P.  F.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  Benson  were  placed  first, 
second,  and  tnird  respectively. 

The  best  stand  of  reflexed  varieties  was  composed  of  Chevalier 
Domage,  Golden  Christine.  Garibaldi,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Progne, 
Ariadne,  Beauts  du  Nord,  Mazeppa,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  and  Felicity 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Plouehxnan  ;  Mr.  B.  Watson  was  placed  second, 
and  Mr.  Harding  third ;  and  for  twelve  Anemones  Messrs.  Mas- 
ters, Comhill,  and  Watson  were  placed  in  the  order  named.  Mr. 
Lyne  was  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  Pompons,  and  Mr.  Watson 
second.  The  principal  contributors  among  the  amateurs  were 
Messrs.  Drewitt,  Ka^e,  and  Sutton,  who  all  exhibited  well. 

Numerous  collections  of  dinner-table  plants  were  contributed. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bates,  gardener  to  W.  Punch- 
ard,  Esq.,  Twickenham  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Jordan,  Wimbledon ; 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  Beckett,  all  exhibiting  collections  of  high 
quality.  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Poinsettias,  and  berried 
plants  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Beckett,  Beard,  Kent,  Watson, 
and  Hinnell,  who  were  the  principal  prizetakers. 

Several  good  collections  of  fruit  were  also  staged,  especially  by 
Mr.  Child,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Beard,  and  Mr.  Comhill ;  and  Messrs. 
Jackson  at  Son  contriouted  several  boxes  of  cut  blooms  of  Chzys- 
anthemums,  principally  of  new  varieties. 

aRAYESBND. 

The  fifth  annual  Show  was  held  in  the  Milton  Hall  on  Novem- 
ber 19th  and  20th.  The  quality  generally  of  the  exhibits  presented 
a  very  marked  improvement  on  those  of  previous  yean,  some  of  the 
specimens  being  particularly  good.  The  method  adopted  of  giving 
prizes  according  to  the  number  of  points  obtained,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  subscriptions  received  and  money  ti^en  at 
the  doors,  is  worthy  of  being  imitated  not  only  at  Cnrysanthe- 
mnm  shows,  but  also  at  other  shows  held  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  horticultural  societies 
collapse  for  want  of  funds.  If,  however,  societies  adopted  the 
plan  followed  at  Gravesend  this  mnch-to-oe-regretted  oocuirence 
would  be  avoided. 

The  yarious  classes  in  the  Show  were  all  filled.  Only  in  one 
instance  was  it  found  advisable  to  withhold  the  first  prize. 
Amatenn  showed  in  a  yery  creditable  manner — ^namely,  Messrs. 
Carpenter,  Dunk,  and  Bardoe.  In  the  gardeners'  class  for  four 
dwarf-trained  large-flowering  varieties  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  ^^ardener 
to  Capt.  Jackson,  Meopham,  was  first  with  good  specimens  of 
Mrs.  Forsyth,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  and  Gloria  Mnndi. 
Had  the  plant  of  Venus  staged  in  the  second-prize  collection  by 
Mr.  Lamxinj  gardener  to  J.  S.  Dismore,  Esq.,  Gravesend,  been 
sufficiently  m  bloom  the  positions  would  have  been  reversed, 
his  plants  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  and  Sir  Stafford 
Carey  being  yery  superior.  Mx.  Tiamkin  was  first  for  two  dwarf- 
trained  plants  with  Dr.  Sharpe  and  Golden  Hermione,  and  also  for 
four  standards  with  Lord  Derby,  Lady  Hardinge,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle, 
and  Mrs.  Dixon.  For  two  standards  Mr.  J.  Boulton,  gardener  to 
B.  A.  GKbbons,  Esq.,  Northfleet,  was  first  with  Mrs.  G.  Bundle  and 
Mr.  G.  Glenny.  The  single  specimen  dwarf-trained  and  pyramid 
classes  were  very  good.  Mr.  Lamkin  was  first  in  both  classes,  in 
the  former  staging  a  remarkably  fine  well-flowered  specimen  fully 
5  feet  in  diameter  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  in  the  latter  a  good  plant 
of  Mr.  G.  Glenny.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  for  four 
dwarf-trained  Pompons  with  Antonius,  Mdlle.  Marth^^  Cidonia, 
and  White  Cedo  Nulli.  also  for  a  single  specimen  pyramid.  Mr.  J. 
Boulton  was  first  for  tour  and  also  for  two  standara  Pompons. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  cut  blooms.  Mr.  G.  Pendred, 
gardener  to  S.  C.  Umfreville,  Esq.,  Greenhithe,  and  Mr.  J.  Boulton 
each  took  three  prizes,  the  former  for  twenty-four  and  twelve  in- 
curved varieties,  among  which  were  good  blooms  of  Princess  Teck. 
Beethoven,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Eve,  Empress  of  India,  Prince  oi 
Wales,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  £c.,  and  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties ; 
these  included  fine  blooms  of  Dr.  Masters.  Baron  de  Frailly,  Hero 
of  Magdala,  Alfred  Salter,  and  Fair  Maid  oi  Guernsey.  Mr.  Boulton 
was  first  for  twelve  reflexed,  twelve  large  Anemone-flowering,  and 
twelve  bunches  of  Anemone  Pompons. 

Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  £.  Bryant^  Esq..  Gravesend,  was  first 
for  a  collection  of  fruit,  consisting  prmcipaily  of  excellent  dishes 
of  Apples,  Pears, and  Grapes,  and  also  for  three  bunches  of  Grapes, 
with  very  creditable  well-coloured  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscats.  Collec- 
tions of  vegetables  were  well  shown.  Mr.  J.  Pope,  gardener  to  J. 
Russell,  Esq.,  was  first,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Fielder  and 
Mr.  B.  Phillips,  who  were  placed  equal  second.  Mr.  Beazley  ex- 
hibited a  monster  Gourd  weighing  84  lbs.,  and  Mr.  J.  Coombes, 
nurseryman  and  seedsman,  Gravesend,  an  attractive  group  of 
plants,  fruit,  and  artificially  coloured  grasses  and  floweis.    The 


Show  was  well  arranged,  and  reflected  greaUcredit  on  the  Becretaij 
(Mr.  Wright)  and  the  Committee. 

MAIDBTONK 

Under  the  auspioes  of  the  Maidstone  and  Mid-Kent  Chxysanthe- 
mum  and  Fruit  Club  the  annual  Exhibition  was  recently  held  ia 
the  Com  Exchange  and  Concert  Hail,  and  the  exhibits,  which 
were  numerous;  exceeded  in  point  of  merit  any  show  that  has 
taken  place  in  t^e  town  during  the  present  year.  The  schedule 
was  a  liberal  one,  and  inclnd^  two  handsome  cup&— one  given 
by  Yiscount  Holmesdale  and  Sir  W.  Hart  ^^TJ^^t  Bart.,  and  the 
other  by  Major  Boss  and  Captain  Aylmer.  These  were  won  hj 
the  Bev.  Stuart  Bobson,  and  the  silver  cap  giyen  by  the  Bocietj 
was  carried  ofE  by  the  Bev.  C.  Shepherd.  There  were  other  ex- 
hibitors not  far  oehind  Uie  above.  These  were  Mr.  S.  Daries, 
F.  Pine,  Esa.,  J.  W.  Braddick,  Esq.,  and  B.  Whibley,  Esq.  The 
specimen  plants,  both  standards  and  bush-trained,  were  nearly 
perfection  in  every  instance,  while  the  cut  blooms  for  size,  Bjm< 
metry,  and  colour  were  difficult  to  surpass ;  indeed,  it  miut  he 
very  gratifying  to  thdse  who  have  had  the  working-up  of  this 
Society,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  to  see  their  labours  prove  w 
successful  in  the  advancement  of  the  cultivation  of  a  flower 
which  has  for  years  been  somewhat  in  the  background  in  the 
district. 

The  display  of  fruits  was  equal  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  county,  all  being  firstHslass  in  quality,  and  oontiumted 
a  fine  feature  to  the  Show.  The  black  Grapes  from  Lady  Mostjn, 
and  the  white  Grapes  from  Mr.  Douglas  and  others,  were  the 
admiration  of  all.  The  Apples  and  Pears  sent  by  Boger  Leieh, 
Esq.,  L.  A.  Killidc,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Skinner,  as  well  as  vegetables 
b^  Mr.  Eillick,  were  excellent.  There  was  a  full  complement  of 
miscellaneous  plants  sent  by  gentlemen  not  for  competition, 
which,  when  interspersed  among  the  stands  of  cut  flowers  and 
fruit,  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  Exhibition. 

CHBLMBFORD. 
After  a  lapse  of  twelve  years  the  Chelmsford  and  Essex  Horti- 
cultural Society  have  resumed  their  Chrysanthemnm  Show,  which 
was  held  on  the  20th  inst.    The  Show,  which  was  a  good  one, 
was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange  and  was  largely  attended.    MemB. 
Saltmarsh  &  Sons  were  the  most  successful  exhibitors,  both  their 
plants  and  cut  blooms  being  highly  meritorious.    Amongst  ama- 
teurs Mr.  Tunbridge,  gardener  to  W.  Bott,  Esq..  Broomfield;  lir. 
Kemp,  gardener  to  James  Christy,  Esq.,  Boxwell ;  and  Mr.  Smale, 
gardener  to  Bobert  Woodhouse,  Esq.,  Writtle,  staged  veiy  good 
specimens.    Cut  blooms  of  Pompons  were  not  good,  neither  were 
tne  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.     Omamental-foliaged  pUnts 
were  creditably  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Clements,  Mr.  T.  Harm,  and 
Mr.  J.  Burrell,  who  secured  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Mr. 
Southgate.  gardener  to  Alfred  May,  Esq.,  Chelmsford,  exhibited 
excellent  fruit,  his  Grapes  being  particularly  good.    Mr.  Clements 
and  Mr.  Lay,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  Chelmsford,  also  took 
prizes  for  Grapes.    Of  Apples  and  Pears  there  was  an  exoelknt 
display.    Mr.  James  Clark,  Writtle,  exhibited  fifty  varieties,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  an  extra  prize.    Messrs.  Saltmarsh  A  Sods 
also  exhibited  (not  for  competition)  seyenty-two  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears.    Mr.  Carver,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Alfasn's, 
had  also  good  Apples  and  Pears.    Mr.  P.  Edwards  and  an  mdoi- 
trious  Committee  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  Show. 


GLOXINIA-GBOWINQ  MADE  EASY— PLANT  PITS 

Vasious  guides  and  catalogiies  are  occasionally  sent  to  ine 
many  containing  long  lista  and  cultural  directions  for  growing 
this  attractive  plant.  Almost  invariably  it  is' stated,  "Giyen  a 
sufficiency  of  heat  and  success  is  easy,"  and  what  this  sufficiency 
is  another  puts  in  these  words,  *'  Gloxinias  only  thrive  well 
with  a  bottom  heat  of  66%  going  up  to  S5°"  and  so  on.  I 
have  grown  a  considerable  number  of  plants  during  the  past 
year,  and  have  proved  that  no  such  nigh  tempeiatuie  was 
indispensable  or  even  desirable.  In  the  following  brief  ohser- 
vations  I  propose  to  refer  to  a  few  yarieties,  how  I  grew  them, 
and  what  has  been  the  result 

Many  of  my  conns  were  young,  some  grown  from  the  leaf- 
stalks of  the  previous  year — none  old ;  principally  Aids,  purplisb 
rose,  shading  to  blue  ;  Duke  of  Edinbui^gh,  throat  bluish  purple, 
shading  to  maroon  ;  Esperanza,  shaded  rose  ;  Princess  Bojal, 
throat  dark  blue,  with  white  tube ;  with  Skeltoni  and  some 
other  distinct  colours.  Many  of  them  were  upwards  of  22  inches 
across,  and  produced  a  great  number  of  flowers  in  suooesnoD, 
some  continuing  nntil  the  middle  of  Noyember  without  any 
extra  heat.  They  were  grown  in  a  moist  plant  pit,  which  I  shall 
now  describe  and  recommend.  The  pit  is  made  like  an  ordins^ 
frame,  but  has  a  shelf  around  it  for  small  and  special  piano 
which  require  less  moisture  and  do  best  near  uie  glBSS.  it 
is  facing  south,  and  raised  behind  to  catch  every  ray  of  sun- 
light In  summer  the  shade  afforded  by  this  shelf  is  found 
very  desirable  for  cuttings  and  young  tender  plants,  '-^r^ 
Cyclamens,  Gesneias,  Achimenes,   and  many  allied  puQ^ 
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n  their  earlier  etages  during  summer  and  autumn  do  re- 
markably well  so  circumstanced,  and  consider  it  the  heau 
ideal  structure  for  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Calceolarias, 
I  specially  mention  this  shelf  conyenience  because  I  haye 
not  hitherto  seen  anything  similar,  and  I  haye  proved  its 
utility.  The  dimensions  of  the  pit  should  be  to  suit  circum- 
stances— if  too  deep  it  is  inconvenient  to  reach,  and  in  winter 
and  spring  the  plants  become  too  much  shaded  when  every 
ray  of  light  should  be  utilised,  and  if  too  large  the  lights 
would  be  difficult  to  move.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pit,  for 
temporary  forcing  purposes,  I  placed  6  or  8  inches  of  stable 
manure.  I  say  temporary,  for  the  heat  from  such  a  quantity 
will  only  last  a  few  weeks;  but  these  few  weeks  generally 
unswer  for  striking  cuttings  and  raising  plants  from  seeds. 
The  temperature  is  regulated  by  raising  the  lights  by  means  of 
a  graduated  racket,  which  I  can  lock  when  so  raised.  In  this 
inexpensive  and  useful  structure  I 
grew  the  aforementioned  fine  speci- 
mens of  Gloxinias,  and  many  other 
tender  plants  generally  only  to  be  seen 
in  stoves  or  forcing  houses.  I  attribute 
much  of  tiie  rude  health  of  the  plants 
to  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  plant  pit. 

If  these  few  observations  will  induce 
any  who  appreciate  this  splendid 
'flower  to  give  it  thus  a  trial  I  feel 
assured  success  will  be  easily  attained. 
. — ^W.  J,  M.,  Clonmel. 


and  purple ;  Pansies,  show  and  fancy  ;  Mignonette,  and  double 
Primroses  in  three  colours.  To-day  (the  18th)  I  have  fair 
flowers,  for  the  season,  of  some  Roses — ^Abel  Grand,  Antoine 
Mouton,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  and  the  un&iUng  '^  Glory."  Homire  on  a  south 
wall  still  displays  a  few  blooms.  This  plant  has  been  laden 
witii  flowers  throughout  the  season,  and  seems  determined  to  be 
the  last  to  leave  the  field  as  it  was  about  the  first  to  enter  it. 

From  no  source  has  more  pleasure  been  derived  this  year 
than  from  Gladioli ;  all  the  varieties  have  flowered,  which  was 
not  the  case  last  year.  The  plants,  too,  have  been  strong,  and 
the  colours  well  up  ;  but  of  some  varieties  the  conns  are  not 
turning  out  as  could  have  been  wished.  Among  others  are 
L'Unique  Violet,  Madame  Desportes,  Meyerbeer,  and  Ondine. 
Of  the  first  I  cannot  by  experience  say  much,  but  the  second 
frequently  fails;  Ondine  is  false  as  fair;  and  of  Meyerbeer 


CARPET   BEDS. 


INQXTIBIBS  for  designs  for  carpet 
beds  and  modes  of  planting  theih 
effectively  are  so  frequent  that  we 
onrpoee — while  there  is  yet  abun* 
dance  of  time  for  preparing  plants 
and  making  arrangements  for  next 
year's  display — submitting  a  few  good 
^examples  of  carpet  beds  that  were  so 
much  admired  in  the  London  parks 
during  the  past  summer. 

The  bed  of  which  a  diagram  is  given 
was  one  of  the  finest  of  a  very  excel- 
lent series  of  beds  that  were  arranged 
in  Victoria  Park.  The  bed  was  pro- 
bably rendered  additionally  imposing 
by  its  size — ^between  SO  ana  30  leet  in 
diameter — but  the  pattern  can  be 
carried  out  on  almost  any  desired  scale. 
The  bed,  as  all  carpet  beds  should  be, 
was  raised  nearly  a  foot  above  the 
level  of  the  lawn,  and  the  surface  of 
the  bed  was  raised  in  tiers  or  gradu- 
ated terraces.  For  instance,  the  outer 
groundwork  of  Mentha  (10)  was  nearly 
level,  still  slightly  sloping  upwards  to 
the  next  groundwork  (4)  of  Sedum 


Fig.  61.— Carpet  Bed  in  Tlctorla  Park. 


1.  AgATes. 


glaucum,  and  again  raised  still  higher  |*  5^^^  *^?S°^  gUnco. 
was  the  central  groundwork  of  the  dark  4  hot«S£^£?*' 
olive  green  Herniana  glabra.    These 

masses  of  neutral  colours  were  separated  by  bright  dividing 
lines.  Those  radiating  from  the  centre,  triple  lines,  represent 
a  row  of  Alternanthera  margined  with  Echeverias,  and  the  out- 
side margin  Sedum  glaucum  between  two  rows  of  the  same 
eucculent.  The  circles  (6)  m  the  elliptical  groundwork  denote 
Chamsepuce  diacantha,  and  the  smaller  dots  (7)  Sempervivum 
tabnlseforme.  The  circles  (9)  in  the  Mentha  each  contained  a 
fine  plant  of  Cham»puce  Cassabonn.  These  with  the  central 
Agave  rising  boldly  above  the  smooth  surface  imparted  to  the 
"b&di  a  very  unique  appearance,  hence  they  are  specially  referred 
to;  and  the  sxnall  cushions  of  Alternanthera  (8-11)  in  the 
Mentha  had  an  excellent  effect.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  plants  employed  are  hardy  or  nearly  so, 
tiie  only  really  tender  being  Altemantheras. 


9.  Chamiepeaoe  diacanthft. 
6.  Sedum  glaacnm. 
f .  SemperriTam  tabnlsBfonne. 
8.  Altenumthera  aauBna. 


9.  ChamaqMUce  CassabonsB. 

10.  Hentha  Pal^nm  glbnJtaiica. 

11.  Alternaaihera  magnlflca. 


THE  SEASON  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Wb  are  still  favoured  with  a  few  relics  of  what  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  an  excellent  season  for  the  florists.  With  the 
Grampians  in  full  view,  for  some  time  clad  in  snow,  my 
garden  is  still  dotted  with  East  Lothian  Stocks,  red,  white, 


neither  a  friend  who  grows  Gladioluses  extensively  nor  I  have  one 
sound  root.  A  well-known  grower  declared  one  of  my  spikes 
to  be  the  finest  of  that  variety  he  had  ever  seen.  I  remember 
"D.,  Dealf^  mentioned  in  the  Journal  that  Meyerbeer  had 
one  season  fiiiled  largely  with  him.  This  is,  however,  easily 
replaced,  and  tiie  satisfaction  derived  this  season  from  the 
culture  of  these  magnificent  flowers  counterbalances  a  few 
disappointments  and  losses.  I  think  that  the  splendid  stands 
exhibited  this  year  at  our  northern  shows  should  incite  to  a 
more  general  and  extensive  cultivation  of  the  Gladiolus. — 

A  NOBTHEBN  AMATEUB. 


EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  '*  C.  T."  on  page  868  with  regard 
to  the  largest  Eucalyptus  globulus  growing  in  England,  I  beg 
to  say  that  the  largest  tree  growing  in  Cornwall  I  believe  to 
be  at  Penjerrick.  Miss  Fox  writes  that  her  tree  is  about 
46  feet  high,  and  that  it  was  planted  about  ten  years  ago.  It 
seeded  this  summer,  and  I  send  you  a  small  twig  of  the  tree 
with  the  seed  on  it  gathered  a  few  weeks  ago  and  not  quite 
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wifB  in  conaeqiieiioe.  1  ha^e  a  txee  at  Lamofian  about  26  feet 
lugh  four  yean  from  seed,  and  it  has  withstood  two  mild 
wJokare  planted  on  an  exposed  hill,  which  I  have  found  the 
best  situation  for  these  trees.  I  fear  there  is  a  mistaken  notion 
•broad  with  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  Bnt^jptns  globulus. 
I  have  not  found  it  hardy,  or  nearly  so,  in  GomwalL  Some 
twenty  yean  ago  I  receiTed  from  a  friend  in  Anstcalia  seed  of 
all  the  Eucalypti  growing  there.  I  raised  from  it  many 
hundred  plants,  but  found  all  the  Blue  Onm  died  the  firat 
veally  hard  winter.  One  kind,  however— I  forget  which— lived 
longer,  perbans  three  or  four  years,  but  dteU  when  we  had 
an  ezf  eptional  winter.—^.  T.  Boscawkn; 

'The  conical  fruit,  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  is 
three-quarten  of  an  incn  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  when  cut  has  a  powerful  aromatic  odour. — ^DoJ] 


VEGETABLES  AT  MESSBS.  BUTTONS'  AND 
CARTEE'8  BOOT  SHOWS. 

Mbbsrs.  Sutton  ±  Sons. — Leayine  to  others  the  task  of  describ- 
ing in  the  Home  Farm  department  oi  the  Journal  the  agricultural 
produce,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  collections  of  vegetables 
and  Potatoes.  Of  these  there  was  a  very  large  number,  and  the 
quality  was  of  great  excellence.  In  the  class  for  not  less  than 
twelve  nor  more  than  twenty  varieties  of  Potatoes  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Boss)  for  a  remark- 
ably even  and  fine  collection  of  the  following  sorts — Excelsior, 
Yorkshire  Hero,  Snowflake,  Main  C>op,  Climax,  Garibaldi,  Late 
Bose,  Schoolmaster,  Scotch  Blue,  Magnum  Bonum,  White  Don, 
Buby,  Early  (Goodrich,  Abrabani  Lincoln,  Bector  of  Woodstock, 
Beauty  of  fiebron,  Blanchaid,  Ashtop  Fluke,  International,  and 
Lapstone.  In  other  collections  some  other  varieties  were  seen, 
amongst  them  Grampian,  which  seems  likely  to  be  a  good  variety. 
The  prizes  for  eighteen  tubers  of  Manium  Bonum  brought  together 
a  very  laige  collection  of  beautiful  tuben.  This  variety  seems 
to  be  a  very  great  favourite.  It  is  very  pvolific,  and  on  most 
soils  a  very  vreu-flavoured  Potato.  Messrs.  Sutton  exhibited 
a  dish  of  their  new  Potato  to  be  sent  out  next  year — ^Woodstock 
Kidney,  a  very  excellent  Potato  as  I  can  bear  witness  to,  havinK 
not  only  seen  but  eaten  it ;  and  this  is  after  aU  the  true  test.  A 
Potato  may  be  very  handsome  like  International,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  utterly  useless  on  the  taNe.  Woodstocx  Kidney  is  both 
handsome  ana  good. 

There  were  some  excellent  entnes  of  vegetables,  but  that  sent 
bv  Mr.  Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Lord  Evenle^^,  was  a  long  way 
ahead  of  the  others.  AU  the  varieties  exhibited  were  excelleDt 
samples  with  the  exception  of  the  Cucumben  which  were  smalL 
and  the  Carrots  which  were  *^  grubby."  The  oollaction  ooBsprisea 
Intermediate  Carrot,  Sutton's  Bulham  Prize  Celery,  American  Bed 
Stone  Turnip,  Brussels  Sprouts  (Sutton's  Matchless),  Dwarf  Ulm 
Savoy,  Yeitch's  Autumn  iMant  Cauliflower  very  beautiful,  Sutton's 
Dwarf  Bed  Beet,  Trebons  Onion  very  pretty,  Student  Pannip, 
Asparagus  excellent  considering  its  eariiness.  and  Tomatoes.  The 
second-prize  collection^was  very  good  and  nad^  besides  some  of 
the  above,  Kine  of  CauJifiowerB,  Snowball  Turnip,  Colewort  Cab- 
bage, Golden  GUobe  Savoy,  and  Henry's  Prize  Leek.  The  oellee- , 
tions  of  Beading  Onions  (Sutton's)  were  vei^  numerous  and  vsry 
fine,  as  were  also  those  of  Carrots  and  Parsnips.  Some  phints  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Tomato  with  its  golden  yellow  "pads  placed  along 
the  centre  of  the  tables  where  the  vegetables  were  arranged  had 
a  very  pleasing  effect.  Anything  more  complete  than  this  arrange- 
ment or  more  conduciTC  to  the  comfort  of  all  concerned  cannot 
possibly  be  imagined. — ^D.,  Deal. 

Messrs.  Carter  A  Co. — There  was  excellent  competition  for 
the  prizes  offered  in  the  classes  for  vegetables  offered  at  Messrs. 
Carter's  Great  Boot  Show  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London, 
November  26th.  The  quality  of  the^xhibiu  generally  was  very 
superior  to  .those  staged  last  jsar,  the  only  exception  being  the 
class  for  Onions.  For  a  collection  olf  twelve  varietMS  of  vegetables 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  Sha-bome  Castle,  Dorset, was  fint,  exhibiting 
the  followinji;  varieties  in  his  well-known  style  : — ^Tender-and-True 
Cucumber,  improTed  Spanish  Onions,  Pine  Apple  Beet,  Imported 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Snowball  Turnips,  Ay  ton  Castle  Leeks,  Matchless 
Bed  Celery,  Scnoolmaster  Potatoes,  Carter's  Maltese  Parsnips, 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  James'  Intermediate  Carrots, 
and  Garter's  Heartwell  Cabbage.  Mr.  Ig^ulden,  Orsett  Hall ,  Bom- 
ford,  was  a  good  second,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Neal,  Bampton, 
Oxon,  who  was  placed  third,  and  Mr.  J.  Baker,  Broad  Street, 
Bampton,  Oxon,  fourth.  Mr.  Iggulden's  collection  included  good 
Trophv  Tomatoes,  Veitch's  Autumn  Cauliflower,  Snowball  Turnips, 
Musselburgh  Leeks,  Snowflake  Potatoes,  Improved  Banbury 
Onions,  and  Pine  Apple  Beet.  Mr.  Neal  staged  excellent  James' 
Intermediate  Carrots,  Beading  Onions,  Tick's  Criterion  Tomatoes, 
Heartwell  Cabb^e^  Carentan  Iieeks,  Ac. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  Potatoes  there  were  fifteen 
entries,  some  of  which,  however,  were  rather  inferior,  but  the  class 
as  whole  was  a  good  one.  The  first-prize  collection  staged  by 
Mr.  J.  Pink,  Lees  Court,  Faversham,  consisted  of  good  examples 


of  Snowflake.  Breadfruit,  Brownell's  Beauty,  Bed  Fluke,  Sadj 
Bose,  Carters  Flourball,  Ashtop  Fluke,  and  Blancbaid.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  C.  W.  Howard,  Esq.,  sad  the  timd 
to  Mr.  C.  Boss,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  both  staging  rery  good 
collections.  Mr.  Pragnell  was  first  for  tweWe  Onions,  and  ICr. 
Cave  second.  An  account  of  the  Boot  Show  will  be  found  in  tla 
columns  devoted  to  agriculture  and  other  pursuits. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thb  meetings  and  ezhibitioDs  of  the  Botal  Ho]mcuir> 
TUBAL  Society  for  1879  have  been  fixed  as  follows  :—UeeU 
ings— January  4th,  February  11th,  March  Uth  and  W^ 
April  8th  and  22nd,  May  13th  and  27th,  June  10th  and  24tii, 
July  8th  and  22nd,  August  12th  and  26th,  September  16lii, 
October  14th,  November  18th,  December  16th.  Shows-dreat 
Summer  Show,  May  27th  to  30th ;  Whit-Monday  popnUr  Show, 
June  Ist ;  Bose  and  Pelargonium  Show,  June  24th. 

Wb  are  informed  that  the   annual  meeting  at  fte 

National  Boss  Socistt  will,  by  permission  ol  the  Oqb> 
mittee  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  be  held  at  their  nxni^ 
Annidel  Street,  Strand,  on  Thursday,  December  12tfa;  sod 
the  anniversary  dinner  will  take  place  on  the  same  evening 
when  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Boecawen,  Vice-President  of  the 
Society,  wlU  preside. 

-^ —  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  record  the  deiO, 
which  occurred  on  the  19th  inst.,  of  Mb.  Jamkb  McNab  of 
Edinbni^h.  Mr.  McNab  succeeded  his  father  as  Csrstor  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh  in  1848 — a  poeitioD  whidi 
he  filled  with  singular  ability.  The  garden  that  was  for  thirtj 
years  under  his  charge  has  been  rendered  by  the  high  qualifi- 
cations of  its  lamented  chief  not  only  essentially  faistractlTe 
but  highly  ornamental.  No  one  oonld  visit  the  garden  in 
which  Mr.  McNab  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  •• 
appsentioe,  foreman,  and  curatOT,  without  being  s^nck  bj  As 
great  beauty  and  splendid  cultivation  of  the  Palms  sad  the 
fine  collections  of  Oonifiors  and  Alpine  plants,  lliefle  m 
living  memorials  of  a  man  of  great  aeal  and  an  aooomplid»d 
seientific  and  practical  horticulturist,  Mr.  McNab  coatriboted 
largely  to  the  horticultural  literature  of  the  period,  sad  wm 
the  means  of  disseminating  much  valuable  infonnation  on  a 
variety  of  topics.    He  was  bom  at  Bichmond  in  Surrey  in  IfilA 

Mr.  Hajtbubt  of  Poles  writes  to  us  from  Bonne- 
mouth  thus:  "I  am  staving  here,  and  have  been  much  interested 
in  seeing  the  beautiful  specimens  of  Evcaltptus  which  am 
grown  on  the  Branscombe  estate  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many 
of  them  Aie  20  feet  high  and  appear  to  be  growing  most 
luxuriantly.    They  are  planted  among  the  Fir  trees.*' 

The  Committee  of  the  Isle  of  Thaitbt  Flobal  W> 

HoBTictTLTUBAL  ASSOCIATION,  feeling  that  some  acknowledg- 
ment should  be  made  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  Charitt 
Pobson  Smith,  Esq.,  for  his  able,  eneif^etlc,  and  sucoeBsEol 
exertions  in  its  cause,  have  commenced  a  general  subscription 
to  present  him  with  a  suitable  testimonisil,  and  any  sums 
large  or  small  will  be  thankfully  received  by  G.  B.  Hannam, 
Esq.,  President,  Bromstone  House,  St  Peter's ;  W.  Manser,  Eai^ 
Treasurer,  The  Coves,  St.  Peter's;  Mr.  E.  Beaumont,  The 
Parade,  Margate;  or  Mr.  H.  Austin,  jun.,  Garden  Cottage, 
Fail-field,  St.  Peter's. 

Mr.  Ogle  of  Tumworth  Gardens  submits  the  foUow- 

ing  selection  of  BosKB  fob  osddtabt  oabdbn  dbgokatiok  ; 
they  include  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  and  Teas : — Charles 
Lefebvre,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  C.  Joig* 
neanx,  Monsieur  Neman,  Due  de  Bohan,  J<^n  Hopper,  Pieim 
Netting,  Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Caroline  de  Saneal,  Gloiy  of 
Waltham,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Eng^e  Appert^  Ba* 
ronne  Provost,  Madame  Cambao^res,  Madame  Victor  Yerdie^ 
Jules  Margottin,  Comtesse  d'Qxford,  Souvenir  de  la  Beioe 
d'Angleterre,  Paul  Neyron,  Mar^chal  VaiUant,  Starof  WaUham, 
G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Annie  Wood,  Prince  Oamille  de  Bohsiif 
Devoniensis,  La  Ville  de  St  Denia,  Edouard  Morrai,  Maigo^^ 
de  St  Amand,  Baronne  de  Maynud,  Gteitde&BataUles,  SonTe- 
neir  de  la  Malnuuson,  Celine  Forestier,  Beanty  of  Waltfassv 
Due  de  Wellington,  and  Lord  Clyde.  The  above,  our  coirespon- 
dent  states,  have  proved  their  free-blooming  quaJities,  and  with 
good  cultivation  will  be  found  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the 
purpose  indicated. 

The  following  are  the  descriptions  of  the  Japakkb 

Chrysanthemums  exhibited  last  week  by  Messrs.  B.  G.Hen* 
derson  k  Son  at  the  Boyal  Aquarium,  and  to  which  certificates 
of  merit  were  awarded : — ^M.   Delaux,  ruby  crimson  ;  fonn  of 
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flower  resembling  Oamet ;  good.  Nuit  d'Antomne,  rosy  crim- 
aon,  rererse  of  petals  pearly  white ;  form  of  flower  resembling 
Pulgore;  distinct.  Bosa  Bonhenr,  yeiy  deep  rose  snfi^sea 
TFith  magenta ;  flower  large,  with  romid  drooping  petals.  P^ 
Delauz,  colour  bright  chestnut ;  petals  quilled  at  oase ;  flower 
small,  but  very  bright.  These  are  promising  Tarieties  of  a 
rapicUy  increasing  section  of  Chrysanmemnms. 

Me.  Moult  of  Bavensworth  Castle  recommends  the 

TTea  Bose  Duchess  of  Edinbubgh  as  a  valuable  variety  for 
jtSording  late  bloom,  which  it  continues  producing  for  a  long 
time  if  kept  dry.  It  is  found  a  good  companion  for  Mrs. 
£o6anquet  and  iSouvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  The  two  latter  Mr. 
Moult  considers  excellent  autumn  Boses,  and  their  blooms  asso- 
ciate wdl  with  Chiysanthemums  for  dinner  table  decoration. 

Thb  Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  writes  that  he  is 

glad  *'Wtld  Savaoe''  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  of  the  National  Boss  Sogibtt  to  their  dal^  in 
the  matter  of  the  fixtures  of  the  local  Bose  ahowB,  and  suggests 
that  the  secretaries  of  the  countiy  Bose  shows  vrita  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Seeretaries  of  the  National  Bose  Society,  naming 
the  proposed  date  of  their  exhibitions,  when  no  doubt  some 
convenient  anangements  will  be  made  to  suit  all  parties 
concerned. 

•^^  A  900D  gardener  writes — "  Mr.  Campbell,  Buperinten- 
^entof  the  SoirrHPOiiT  Wxnteb  OABDBara,  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  quality  of  the  productions  of  the  first  Chrysan- 
themum and  fruit  Show  whi^  was  held  there  on  the  21st  and 
32Dd  inst,  as  both  flowers  and  tniit  were  of  rvy  high  quality. 
Amongst  other  flowering  plants  Epiphyllum  tnmcatom  Bus- 
aellianum  was  extremely  pretty  and  well  flowered ;  also  some 
pyramid  plants  of  lonal  Goraniums  from  the  Botanical  Qardens, 
which  bemg  so  well  floWeiad,  they  looked  as  if  it  might  only 
have  be^i  the  month  ol  June  instead  of  November." 

COKBiDEBiira  how  useful  the  brilliant  old  Salvia 

flPLEKBENS  is  for  ftutumn  and  winter  decorstion,  H  is  sur- 
prising that  it  is  not  grown  in  all  gardens  that  have  oonveni- 
ences  for  autumn  and  winter  flowers.  No  plant  than  this  is 
better  adapted  for  associating  with  Chry8anttiemums,*Palms, 
and  omamental-foKaged  plants  generally.  A  great  advantage 
possessed  by  this  Salvia  is  that  it  will  flower  equally  well  in 
a  luge  or  small  state.  A  plant  exhibited  at  the  Putney  Show 
last  week  by  Mr.  Pithers  was  about  4  feet  high  and  through, 
and  was  a  mass  of  brilUani  scarlet  It  was  one  amongst 
others  that,  we  believe,  had  been  planted  out  during  the 
summer  and  potted  in  the  autumn — a  simple  mode  of  culture 
tiiat  should  insure  for  tiie  plant  a  place  in  all  gardens  and 
conservatories.  It  is  valuable  also  tor  affording  a  supply  of 
cut  flowers  for  vase  decoration. 

We  recently  admired  a  table  of  Zonal  Pelabqoniuhs 


at  Duneevan.  This  round  table  when  furnished  contains  180 
small  glasses,  each  cootaming  a  truss  of  flowers,  the  whole 
being  arranged  with  great  taste  by  Mr.  Mcintosh.  During  the 
winter  tins  table  is  coQstantly  rendered  brilliant.  The  varie- 
ties grown  include  all  the  best  raised  by  Dr.  Denny,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, and  other  raisers,  and  the  efEect  jooduced  by  the  various 
colours  is  extremely  imposing.  T^e  brilliant  group  is  also 
rendered  instructive,  for  the  names  are  attached  to  many  of 
the  varieties  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  who  are  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  them  as  is  their  patron — the  President  of  the 
Pelargonium  Society^  who  grows  a  very  complete  collection 
of  these  eminently  useful  plants. 

Mb.  M.  Temple  writes  in  the  "Oardener"  as  follows 

on  LOBXLIA  OABDiNALis : — ^This  old  plant,  now  seldom  seen 
in  quantity,  has  a  splendid  effect  when  grown  in  groups  or 
lines  in  the  herbaceous  beider.  At  an  old  place  on  the  west 
coast  of  Wales  I  observed  a  number  of  (uants.  mixed  with 
Pentstemons,  having  a  splendid  effect  The  Ijobelia's  colour 
is  unique,  and  when  used  as  a  back  line  nothing  in  its  way 
can  surpass  its  biiUianiT'.  When  returning  on  my  homeward 
journey  I  called  at  the  gardens  of  Povris  Castle^  where  I  saw 
L.  cardinalis  in  perfection.  In  the  long  herbaceous  borders 
(which  have  such  careful  attention  from  Mr.  Lee,  the  intel- 
ligent head  gardener),  this  plant  is  growing  in  circular  groups, 
at  equal  distenoes,  of  about  ten  or  a  dozen  plants  in  each 
group.  The  effect  is  excellent — Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  and 
other  contemporary  flowering  plants  are  in  harmony  with  the 
li.  cardinaUs.  Circular  specimens  of  Clematis  Jackmani,  at 
equal  distances  in  this  border,  were  also  very  telling.  The 
arrangement  of  these  hardy  plants  on  the  terraces  of  this  grand 
old  plaoe  makes  a  most  favourable  contrast  with  the  ordinary 


bedding  plants,  and  is  much  in  character  with  the  ancient 
buildings. 

The  yield  of  the  Calipobnian  vineyards  for  1875 

was  about  8,000,000  gallons.  That  State  has,  says  a  transatlantic 
contemporary,  land  enough  adapted  to  Grape  culture  to  make 
as  much  wine  as  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Spain  com- 
bined could  produce,  and  there  is  no  doubt  among  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  the  closest  study  that  California  will  in 
some  future  time  outrank  every  other  wine-growing  region  in 
the  world.  The  foot  hills  of  that  State,  which  are  held^at  one- 
tenth  the  price  of  land  in  France,  have  a  V^  productive 
capacity,  and  seldom  fail  to  produce  a  good  crop. 

FISH  IN  A  GABDSN  AQUARIUM. 

In  a  former  communication  on  aquatics  I  did  not  enter  at 
all  into  the  pleasure  which  possessors  of  even  a  small  garden 
may  derive  nom  combining  the  use  of  the  tank,  or  artiflcial 
pond,  for  their  display  with  the  culture  of  fish  as  objects  of 
ornamentation  or  as  pets.  Both  are  compatible,  while  the 
daily  interest  of  markmg  the  progress  and  gradually  expand- 
ing beauties  of  the  plants  and  flowers  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  additional  pleasure  of  noting  the  habits  and  history  of 
their  living  associates.  The  former  subserve  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  oxygenating  the  water  and  forming  a  pabulum  for 
the  aquatic  molluscs  and  insect  forms  which  are  food  for  the 
latter,  and  which  thus  are  prevented  acquiring  an  injurious 
preponderance. 

A  few  dozen  of  Paludina  vivipara,  a  large  dark  periwinkle-like 
shell,  ornamented  with  darker  spiral  bands ;  of  the  various  species 
of  Planorbis,  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Trumpet-shells, 
but  which  can  be  likened  more  exactly,  so  far  as  external  form 
goes,  to  the  extinct  Ammonites,  so  oommon  as  fossils  in  the 
countries  formed  by  the  secondary  formations ;  of  LymnsesB, 
such  as  Lymnaea  peregru,  L.  auricularis  ;  of  Luccinia  putris 
(or  the  amber  snail),  and  of  tlie  liliputian  fre^water  cockle 
(Cyclas  comeus)  will  be  sufficient  if  mtrodnced  in  the  spring 
time,  and  a  litUe  before  the  fish,  to  start  a  stock  whicn  the 
latter  will  never  entirely  eradicate. 

These  may  all  be  r^ily  procured  in  most  of  the  ditches 
having  access  to  the  Thames,  or  in  small  natnal  ponds  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  They  wiH  of  themselves  affcm  consider- 
able amusement  in  watching  their  development  and  habits, 
Sropagating  freely  dhring  many  months  of  the  year  by  spawtt 
eposited  in  gelatinous  bands  (some  of  extreme  beauty)  on 
the  under  side  and  stems  of  plants,  growing  rapidly,  and 
dotting  prettily  in  groups  of  all  sizes  tlie  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  tank,  or  clambering  about  among  the  submerged  leaves ; 
some  even,  like  the  Lymnsea  stagnalis,  a  large  and  very  com- 
mon species,  which  from  its  voracity  is  doubtfully  worthy  of 
introduction,  skating  or  gliding  bcdy  downwards  alon^  the 
underneath  part  of  the  surface  5t  the  water.  Numerous  msect 
forms  will  inevitably  introdace  themselves,  either  transported 
in  the  supply  of  water  or  entangled  in  the  roots  and  attached 
mud  of  tne  plants  which  may  have  been  procured  from  the 
neighbouring  streams  and  ponds. 

Various  species  of  the  Ephemerldse,  &c.,  will  be  noted  as 
having  their  successive  and  limited  period  of  rising  during 
the  spring  time  ;  the  burnished  and  sprightly  Libellula  wiU 
emerge  and  hover  over  in  a  beauty  strangely  contrasting  with 
the  hideousness  of  their  larval  condition.  Water  beetles  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  both  in  their  perfect  state  and  in  their 
traasltional  larval  state  ;  the  so-called  divers,  swimanen,  boat- 
men, and  8O0(rpionr--«U  these  will  be  notleed  sltemately  bask- 
ing and  huntmg  through  the  wat^  for  pray  with  restless 
activity,  nie  Gyrinus  nstator  will  be  seen  pMsmg  its  exist- 
ence in  an  endless  mazy  dance  upon  the  finface  with  its 
fellows,  while  the  Hydroxnetra,  or  Water-measurer,  skips,  skates;, 
and  slides  over  it  by  the  aid  of  a  special  provision  of  floating 
foot  supports  with  which  it  is  provided.  An  infinity  of  O.  N1» 
or  water  woodlice  of  various  species,  Enftomostmcss,  minntff 
bivalved  cmstacea,  and  of  other  minute  and  almost  micro- 
soopic  fbnns  of  aquatic  animal  life,  will  rapidly  furnish  addi* 
tional  sources  of  food  supply  to  the  fish«  which  are  the  subject 
for  our  next  consideraticm. 

The  most  suitable  are  the  gold  and  silver  carp,  the  English 
carp,  the  crucian  carp,  the  tench,  the  perch,  the  gudgeon,  and 
the  minnow.  The  first  are  so  well  known  that  nothing  need 
be  said  in  respect  to  them ;  of  the  others  all  are  easily  fed, 
become  tolerably  tame,  are  hardy,  will  increase  in  size,  and 
breed  in  ponds  of  even  small  dimensions. 

The  comparative  shyness  and  tameness  of  fish  toe  afBacted 
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by  the  amount  of  BbelCer  the;  enjoy  and  the  Heason  of  tbe  year. 
The  Craciiui  carp,  which  love  bo  well  to  bask  under  tbe  great 
Lily  leaves  dnring  the  hotter  weather,  epend  also  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  time  beneath  any  artilicial  shelter  which  may  be 
proTided,  and  are  in  that  ca^e  more  senidtiTe  of  obecrTation 
tlian  tbey  would  be  if  entirely  exposed. 

Centre  piecea  of  hollow  rockery  doubtless  conduce  lo  tbe 
comfort  and  welfare  of  tbe  fisb,  but  prevent  them  from  be- 
(Mming  thoroughly  familiar  excepting  tor  a  portion  of  the 
year.  During  the  winter  the  fish  are  comparative!;  toTpid, 
feeding  little,  and  only  sbowinp;  in  the  fairest  weather. 

Wi&  early  spring  uiey  appear  daily,  and  by  the  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June  ha.-e  become  perfectly  tame,  racing 
eagerly  to  be  fed,  and  even  seeming  to  show  cnriosiiy  when 
tbe  water  is  disturbed  with  the  band  or  otherwise.  Now  the 
male  may   be  Keen  following  the  female,  and  the  spawn  is 


Fig.  U.— Siica  eiQdaiu  (.tee  gtet  *11). 

depoaited,  not  in  ribands  or  bands,  but  in  conntJesa  scattered 
grains,  apparently  attached  to  and  entangled  amongsl 
fiUmentoua  cuntervEe  and  tbe  complex  leaping  of  Cerasto- 
pbyllum  demersum,  kc.  The  yonng  appear  not  to  take  more 
tban  a  week  or  ten  days  in  hatching  (though  on  this  point  I 
admit  that  I  need  furuter  observation),  and  would  soon  vastly 
ontstock  the  capacity  of  the  pond  were  it  not  for  the  havoc 
made  amongst  them  by  theif  rapacious  insect  enemies,  of 
which  some  mention  has  been  made  above. 

Immediately  after  spawning  the  parent  Ash  become  less  and 
less-fold,  and  withdraw  more  and  more  from  observation  as 
the  season  advances.    The  Crucian  carp  is  a  handsome  golde 
yellow  fish,  and  may  be  readily  procured  from  8  to  8  inches 
length  from  any  of  the  purveyors  for  aqoarinms. 

'Die  Engliah  carp  is  in  faabit  mnch  like  the  preceding,  bat  is 
less  easily  tamed  and  less  likely  to  breed.  It  can  be  added 
when  a  lew  large  showy  fish  are  required.  AU  the  carps  thrive 
best  (in  addition  to  such  food  as  t^y  may  naturally  obtain) 
on  boiled  potatoes  reduced  to  a  mash ;  bread  is  objectionable, 
except  in  amall  onanUties. 
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mongst  masses  of  conferveor  other  weed,  i 
blanket  for  protection  from  the  cold. 
Both  carp  and  tench  thrive  much  more  rapidly  under  a  higher 
temperature  tban  that  of  the  external  air  ;  the  former,!*  is  »ell 
known,  growing  to  large  siie  in  a  few  of  the  waters  atlscbed 
factories  in   tbe  north  and  heated   by   condensed  irsfle 
am.    The  latter  I  have  elpcrimented  on  mjEClf  in  a  tank  of 
ue  siie  enclosed  in  a  greenhouse  and  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes  lo  a  lemparalure  often  ranging   as  Sigh   as  86°  Fslit. 
Tench  bred  in  this  house  became  rapidly  tarue,  darting  eagerlj 
forward  to  be  fed,  which  was  done  at  first  with  finely  grelri 
raw  meat,  and  afterwards  with  Urge  and  small  worms.    One 
of  these  attuned  the  length  of  1  foot  within  fifteen  montlii  ti 
being  hatched.  ..    ^   ,. 

■  Tbe  perch  is  a  handsome  bold  fiBh,  a  little  impatient  ol  heal 
and  e»act(ng  ol  air  supply  ;  with  these  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  overcrowd  -the  pond ;  they  require  feeding  with  worms,  tid- 
poles,  or  small  fry,  and  when  liberally  supplied  will  gtm 
rapidly  to  a  good  siie,  even  in  a  pend  of  small  compass.  i$ 
an  illustration  of  this  I  may  state  that  the  whrfe  of  the  percli 
now  stocking  so  abundantly,  and  with  fair  fish,  many  of  the 
Australian  lakes  and  rivers  were  bred  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  from  the  descendants  ol  fish.  export«d  from  Engltnil  t 
few  inches  in  length,  and  raised  in  a  small  pond  not  eiceediii| 
12  feet  in  the  square  iu  the  gMden  of  an  enlbusiastic  pisaral- 
turist,  Mr.  AUport  of  Hobail  Town.  These  reached  in  ti« 
course  of  a  year  or  two  as  mut^M  1  lb.  and  IJlb.  in  wegW, 
and  tbe  rapid  increase  of  their  Emgeny  may  be  infeired  from 
the  statement  made  some  tima  hmA  in  Australian  papers  tiai 
several  tons  weight  had  been  taken  in  one  season  by  anglinj 
in  the  large  lake  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Ballarat. 

Gudgeons  Weed  freely,  but  the  adult  fish  are  shy  and  rsielj 
show.  The  small  fry  coast  about  during  the  first  seaion  in 
shoals  near  the  margin  of  lie  pond,  and  are  amusing  from 
their  vivacity.  These,  like  perch,  require  frequent  partiil 
changing  of  "the  water  during  hot  weather,  which  is  e*«Jj 
affected  when  a  tap  is  laid  on.  All  the  other  fish  can  be  re- 
tained in  the  same  water  without  change  all  the  year  wimd 
provided  that  as  abundance  of  plants  are  grown. — J.  P. 


HIIMMIA  OBLATA. 
Becehtlv  in  Mr.  Shaw's  nursery  at  Bowdon  I  bad  Ue 
pleasure  of  noticing  a  few  small  jjanta  of  this  omamealil 
shrub  in  fine  berry.  Tbey  were  not  more  than  6  inches  higli, 
each  having  three  or  four  shoots.  At  this  aire  the  pUnls  vtK 
extremely  effective,  and  would  be  valuable  for  table  decoratno 
or  for  the  front  row  in  a  show  house.  Skimmia  oblata  h» 
very  fine  bright  berries ;  tbey  are  much  larger  in  size  tou 
(hoee  of  Skimmia  japonick— more  like  the  Aucuba  in  twt 
respect,  and  the  bemoa  are  closer  together  in  the  bead  tim 
they  are  on  japonica.  Anyone  desirous  of  working  up  a  seIscI 
stock  of  berried  plante  tor  table  or  other  purposes  of  decori- 
tion  should,  I  suggest,  include  this  plant  in  their  list  There  a 
also  a  variety  of  S.  oblata  with  fine  variegated  foUage,  whicl 
if  well  berried  would  have  a  pretty  and  novel  appeusnce 
when  in  good  form. — H.  M. 

OUK  BOEDER  FLOWERS— CENT  BOCA  BPEA 

QBACILia 

Ahono  onr  many  beautiful  hardy  perennial  border  flowtMB 

K"  ints  I  have  one  under  the  name  of  Centrocwpha  8™™* 
e  plant  is  possessed  of  very  attractive  properties,  is  of  p™ 
habit,  attaining  the  heigbtof  2  feet  or  more  under  some  dicnm- 
stances,  and  when  established  is  very  beautiful.  At  a  disto« 
it  is  one  o£  the  most  telUng  plants  I  know  of  for  open  ajaw 
in  the  shrubbery  or  any  other  place,  hnt  it  must  have  1'?''**°? 
air  for  its  development.  It  will  endnre  a  good  deal  of  rougB 
usage  and  a  considetable  amount  of  drought  without  anj  ap- 
parent injury.     It  is  perfecUy  at  home   in  the  heihaceons 

I  have  an  impresiioii  that  it  might  be  turned  to  good  "^^^ 
for  vaaes  or  pots  for  plunging  in  places  where  single  *P*™"rj 
are  required.  Our  plants  commenced  blooming  in  Angnii  Mu 
continoed  iu  great  beauty  until  the  Novemljer  frost  put  an  M" 
to  their  beauty.  They  were  admired  by  all  who  a»*  ^* 
The  ray-florets  are  a  beautiful  orange  colour,  tbe  disc  o'*<*' 
which  is  a  fine  contrast    It  continues  long  in  flower,  uf  "» 
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aattal  both  for  cattiiig  and  for  exhibitioi).  It  tbrivei  in  ordi- 
nary gorden  boU,  having  •  preferenc«  for  good  loam  and  effi- 
cient draiuBsc.  It  is  readily  incieMed  by  division  in  the 
spriDg  or  antnmn.  It  ia  the  only  plant  I  know  under  this 
name,  but  I  am  not  able  to  And  the  name  in  any  of  the  leading 
catalogues.  I  shonld  esteem  it  a  fayonr  if  yon  can  inform  me 
if  it  has  a  synonym. — Teritab. 

[Ceotrocarpha  graoilis  is  a  North  American  herbaceoaB 
perennial,  growing  about  a  foot  high.  Bome  of  the  Cenlw- 
carpbaa  are  synonymous  with  Rnd^kias,  and  your  plant  ia 
probably  Rodbeckia  gracilis.— Eds.] 


CAPE  HEATHS.— No.  11. 

NUVEHBBS. 

This  dnll  montli  does  not  favonr  the  opening  of  many  fresh 
luDds  of  Ericas.     We  have,  howcrer,  the  b^ght  blooms  of 


FiE. «.— Eriu  pelluddL 

E.  gracilis  still  to  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  white  and 
sweet-scented  caffra ;  then  again  the  ever  beautiful  hyemalis 
is  now  bnrrting  into  beanty,  Mntabilis  «I»o  begins  again  to 
pnt  forth  its  bright  flowen,  whilst  tabifonnis  seems  to  have 
re-awakened,  and  it  now  gay  with  its  second  crop  of  blooms  ; 
others,  such  as  tazifolia,  giandinosa.  verticillala,  curviflora 
luteo,  colorans,  and  nitida,  are  still  yielding  a  supply  of  flowers, 
so  that  even  now  this  family  of  plants  can  still  hold  their  own 
amongst  the  pets  of  the  greeshouse. 

We  have  now  the  whole  of  these  comfortably  housed,  and 
all  we  have  to  do  whilst  in  their  winter  quarters  is  to  keep 
them  in  a  fresh  free  atmosphere,  carefully  watering  them  as 
they  require  it,  to  retain  any  that  may  have  grown  ont  of  order, 
adjusting  the  shoots  of  those  inclined  to  ramble,  and  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out  for  mildew,  bo  that  it  does  not  gain  a 
hold  and  work  its  mischief  before  detection.  The  following 
may  be  added  to   the  list  of  kinds  which  bloom  about  this 

M-ifa  fomdant  (fig.  62,  page  110). — A  showy  kind  iiaving 
linear -obtuse  leaves,  which  are  hairy  and  of  fl  clammy  oattire, 
arranged  in  fonn,  and  dark  green.    Flowers  terminal  on  Uie 


small  branches,  mostly  in  fours,  cylindrical,  slightly  ctured, 
red  ;  style  eiserted. 

S,  decora.-^A  pretty  species.  Leaves  arranged  in  eixes, 
linear-obtuse.  Flowers  axillary,  forming  a  long  spike,  bell- 
shaped,  ribbed,  light  purple. 

&  peUvcida  (tig.  (iS). — Leaves  arranged  in  fours,  bright 
green.  Flowers  in  fours,  in  cloeely-set  terminal  bunches,  clear 
while. 

M.  dUeoJor. — Leaves  arranged  in  threes,  linear,  smooth,  and 
bright  green  ;  habit  erect.  Flowers  terminal,  in  threes,  tubu- 
lar, red  and  green. 


GAEDENIKG  AT  CYFAETHFA  CASTLE, 
MERTHYR  TYDVIL. 

ClFASTBFA  Castle  is  situated  dose  to  the  p^atest  com- 
mercial centre  in  South  Wales,  Merthyr  Tydvil.  The  elevation 
is  some  TOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  going  up  the  valley  from 
Heath  to  Merthyr  some  of  the  grandest  sceoery  in  South 
Wales  may  be  seen,  as  the  whole  length  of  the  valley 
abounds  with  mountains,  woodB,  and  rugged  streams  ;  but  the 
scenery  around  Merthyr  itself  is  not  very  attractive  unless  it 
is  the  monster  iron  works  (now  unfortunately  at  a  standstill), 
belonging  to  the  respected  proprietor  of  Cjfarthfa.  The 
garden,  however,  will  well  repiy  anyone  going  a  long  distance 
to  see,  as  Tines,  Fines,  and  Feacbes  are  more  extensively 
cultivated  at  Cytarthfa  than  any  other  place  I  ever  saw. 

The  fruit  houses  are  about  three  dozen  in  number,  and  most 
of  them  are  large,  some  of  the  vineries  being  over  100  feet 
in  length  and  20  feet  wide.  Some  of  the  Pine  stoves  are  about 
the  game  sice,  and  tbe  Peach  houses  are  still  larger,  one,  i!  not 
more  of  them,  beiug  about  160  feet  long.  Ucspecting  the 
Vines,  a  house  has  been  erected  specially  for  nearly  even 
kind  of  Qrape  in  cultivation  ;  other  bouses  are  plnnted  with  all 
kinds  of  Grapes  together.  In  this  way  the  merits  of  all  have 
been,  and  are,  thoroughly  tested,  as  particular  treatment  when 
Decessaty  can  easily  bo  given  to  anf  kind  of  Grape  by  having 
it  in  a  house  by  itself. 

Black  Hamburgh  has  come  out  well  nnder  all  kinds  of 
treatment,  consequently  it  is  grown  extensively.  Vines  in 
pots  of  this  kind  fruit  in  March,  and  Orapes  are  cut  from  tbe 
earliest  vinery  in  April.  Many  of  the  Vines  bad  been  cleared 
of  their  crop  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  one  span-roofed  house 
particularly  attracted  our  attention.  The  borders  belonging 
to  this  house  are  inside  ;  the  Vines  were  rooted  from  eyes  in 
tbe  spring  of  ISTT,  and  planted  out  in  the  borders  about  the 
monUi  of  July  of  the  Bame  year.  This  "planting  in  a  growing 
state"  seems  to  have  agreed  with  them,  as  tbey  made  sucu 
strong  oanes  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  house  last  autumn  that 
Ur,  Battram  did  not  cut  them  back  at  all,  but  left  them  aa 
fruiting  rods.  The  crop  these  have  produced  this  year  is  still 
hanging,  and  a  luetter  crop  of  Hambnrghs  we  never  saw  on 
Vines  of  any  age.  The  four  and  five  bonches  on  each  Vine 
will  average  quite  i  Rn.  each,  and  they  are  perfectly  flniidied 
in  every  respect ;  many  bunches  of  equal  siie  were  cut  off,  as 
Mr.  Battram  does  not  practise  heavy  cropping  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  crippling  or  killing  the  Vines,  and  throwing  away 
and  planting  again.  Indeed,  tbe  very  opposite  to  this  appears 
always  to  have  been  practised,  as  the  majority  of  the  Vine 
rods  appear  to  be  old.  Mr.  Battram  attributes  his  success  vrith 
these  young  Vines  and  all  others  more  to  abundant  watering 
at  the  root  than  anything  else,  but  no  doubt  this  must  be  much 
assisted  by  the  great  attention  given  to  aU  operations  it  ia 
neceesMy  to  perform  during  their  period  of  growth. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  next  to  the  Hamburgh  in  quality. 
Some  houses  filled  with  this  fine  Gnpe  were  perfect  pictures 
to  look  at ;  not  a  single  defect  in  "  setting  "  could  be  aetected 
in  hundreds  of  bunches,  and  the  form  of  the  bunches  and  their 
colour  were  quite  faultlew.  When  thus  cultivated  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  Grapes,  but  it  is  not 
the  finest  white  Grape  at  Cjfarthfa ;  that  honour  must  be 
awarded  to  Canon  Hall  Hnscat.  This  is  one  of  the  parents 
of  Qolden  Champion,  and  as  fine  a  Orape  to  look  at  in  size  of 
berry.  Ice,  but  like  its  prt^eny  the  Canon  Hall  is  not  without 
its  faults  in  the  bands  of  many  cultivators.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  induce  it  to  set  well  and  to  swell  evenly.  Canon 
~all  Muscat  ia  only  grown  as  a  single  rod  in  many  places,  and 
not  at  alt  in  others.  At  Cyfarihfa,  however,  ibcra  is  a  large 
bouse  chiefly  devoted  to  it,  and  it  is  cultivated  to  a  state  of 
perfection  which  I  never  saw  equalled.  The  bunches  were 
about  as  well  furnished  with  berries  as  tbe  finest  formed  bunch 
of  Black  Hamburghs,  and  the  berries  were  of  fine  size  and 
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colour.  Its  cultural  requirements  do  not  differ  from  that  given 
to  ordinary  Grapes  ;  it  is  only  in  "  setting  "  it  well  that  the 
whole  secret  to  success  lies,  and  this  Mr.  Battram  oyercomes 
through  carefully  fertilising  the  flowers.  Anyone  acquainted 
with  this  Graixi  will  have  observed  that  when  the  flowers  are 
just  ready  for  opening  a  little  globe  of  glutinous  matter  holds 
the  stamens  together  at  the  point.  It  is  when  the  flower  is 
held  together  in  this  way  that  the  berries  do  not  form,  and  it 
is  by  carefully  brushing  off  these  little  globules  with  a  feather 
that  the  berries  form  so  well. 

Gros  Colman  is  grown  in  quantity,  but  its  appearance  is 
more  favourable  than  its  qualities,  unless  it  is  ripened  early 
and  allowed  to  hang  late.  Black  Alicante  is  also  grown  ex- 
tensively and  well,  and  so  is  Lady  Downe's ;  the  bunches, 
berries,  and  indeed  the  whole  crop  of  which  was  extremely 
fine.  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  planted  on  its  first  appearance 
in  public,  but  although  it  has  been  tried  with  every  attention 
in  several  houses  it  will  neither  grow  nor  fruit  freely,  and  it 
is  now  put  aside  as  a  variety  not  worth  extending.  Golden 
Champion  has  been  placed  on  the  same  list,  but  neither 
of  them  will  be  much  missed  with  Canon  Hall  so  fine. 
Madresfield  Court  has  done  well  from  the  first,  and  Mr.  Battram 
thinks  veiy  highly  of  it  as  a  summer  and  autumn  Grape ;  a 
quantity  of  it  was  hanging  that  had  been  ripe  for  a  consider- 
able time,  yet  it  showed  no  signs  of  decay,  and  a  few  beiries 
we  tasted  were  quite  firm.  Most  of  the  early  Pine  borders  are 
inside,  consec^uently  no  fermenting  material  is  used  at  starting 
time,  and  it  is  considered  that  even  with  the  borden  outside 
this  is  unnecessary  when  the  Vines  are  in  good  health.  None 
of  the  borders  are  mulched  or  covered  up  at  any  time,  but 
great  quantities  of  water  are  given,  and  the  6ur£Eu:e  is  kept 
clean,  free  and  open  at  all  times.  The  strong  wood,  dean 
foliage,  and  heavy  well-finished  crops  all  indicate  that  this 
treatment  may  be  strongly  recommended.  All  Uie  Grapes 
were  remarkable  for  their  fine  bloom,  the  result  of  care  bemg 
taken  that  the  berries  are  not  touched  during  thinning  or  rubbed 
afterwards.  Many  Vines  in  pots  which  were  struck  trom  eyes 
in  the  spring  of  1877  were  bearing  about  12  lbs.  of  fine  fruit 
each.  Most  of  the  kinds  planted  out  are  fruited  in  pots  to  fill 
up  spare  comers,  and  a  few  dozens  are  started  early  to  fruit  in 
March  before  the  late  ones  are  finished. 

A  stock  of  1600  Pines  are  kept  up,  and  about  half  this  quantity 
fruit  every  year.  Large  houses  are  set  apart  for  each  kind. 
One  house  full  of  Black  Jamaicas  were  all  in  fruit  at  different 
stages  of  development ;  3,  4,  and  5  lbs.  is  the  general  weights 
thfi»e  attain,  and  for  winter  use  it  is  considired  the  finest 
flavoured  Pine  extant.  Many  houaefuls  of  Queens  were  coming 
forward  for  next  spring  and  sununer  fruiting,  and  the  fine 
state  of  the  plants  gave  great  promise  of  a  heavy  return.  Some 
of  the  Providence  and  Black  Prince  varieties  were  bearing 
fruit  10  lbs.  in  weight,  and  Mr.  Battram  showed  us  photographs 
of  former  fruit  weighing  11  and  12  lbs.  It  is  indeed  a  gratify- 
ing  sight  to  see  such  magnificent  fruit.  Maa^  ol  the  plants 
are  grown  in  pots,  and  many  are  planted  out  in  beds.  Good 
yellow  loam  mixed  with  a  little  manure  is  what  they  aie 
grown  in,  and  after  they  are  come  into  fruit  guano  water  is 
plentifully  supplied. 

We  were  rather  late  for  seeing  the  Peaches  at  their  best,  but 
the  crops  of  former  years  were  magnificent,  and  the  trees  are 
in  as  fine  a  state  oi  health  as  ever  they  were.  Figs  bear  great 
crops ;  the  trees  are  planted  out  in  the  centre  b^  of  a  large 
span-roofed  house.  Winter  Cucumbers  are  dean,  healthy,  and 
fruitful  in  pits,  and  Melons  are  grown  in  large  quantities  in 
low  frames  in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  season,  and  in  little 
span-roofed  houses  earlier. 

Besides  such  quantities  of  fruit  there  are  many  large  plant 
houses  and  frames  contaming  choice  collections  of  indoor  plants 
all  in  fine  health  and  growing  luxuriantly.  One  very  large 
house  of  Heaths  is  particularly  noteworthy  as  containing  such 
specimens  of  all  the  leading  kinds  of  these  fine  plants  as  one 
has  seldom  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 

Out  of  doors  the  vegetable  crops  all  looked  well,  but 
Clyfarthfa  is  not  a  place  for  fine  shrubs.  No  kinds  of  Boses  do 
well  in  the  open  air,  and  the  choicer  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
do  not  succeed  well  either.  The  Pampas  Grass  was  growing 
luxuriantly,  however,  and  one  of  the  houses  in  Merthyr  was 
beautifully  covered  with  the  coral-berried  Cotoneaster.  It  is 
surprising  how  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  plants  are  brought  to  such 
penection  under  glass  in  such  a  situation ;  it  certainly  proves 
that  Mr.  Battram  is  a  master  of  his  calling.  It  must  be  stated 
that  through  the  much-lamented  ill  health  of  the  proprietor 
the  garden  has  lost  its  chief  supporter   and  some  of  the 


houses  are  in  a  dilapidated  state.  Let  us  hope,  however,  eTeiy- 
thing  connected  with  this  great  garden  may  soon  be  reatoied 
and  placed  on  an  equal  with  the  productions  which  few 
have  seen  equalled  and  none  surpassed. — M. 


ROSE  ELECTOBS. 

1  MUffT  thank  Mr.  Hinton  for  his  remarks  in  his  "  Boee  Olla 
Podrida "  upon  what  I  have  recently  said  in  the  JounuU  ^ 
Ilorticultvret  but  he  has  quite  misunderstood  me  if  be  though 
I  wished  to  have  an  election  of  electors.    I  only  want  one 
amateui^— say  Bev.  S.  R.  Hole,  as  President  of  the  National 
Rose  Society — ^to  name  six  nurserymen,  and  let  Mr.  W-  Paul  as 
a  non-exhibitor,  or  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  name  six  amatenzs 
who  shall  be  noted  exhibitors,  and  who  are  well  known  as 
competent  authorities  especially  in  the  matter  of  new  Booes. 
Many  amateurs  cannot  afford  space  nor  money  nor  time  to  tzy 
the  newer  Roses  ;  yet  with  our  past  experience,  and  when  we 
look  back  on  the  recent  acquisitions  of  late  years,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  roearians  to  hare  some  competent  verdict  on  the 
newer  introductions.    Why  I  want  both  amateurs  and  nuraeiy- 
men,  and  only  a  dozen,  or  say  a  baker*s  doEcn,  is  that  the 
raisers  of  Roses  are  too  fond  of  their  own  children,  and  yet 
practical  nurserymen  have  men  varieties  pass  under  their  notice 
than  amateurs,  and  have  oompsiatively  more  opportunities  of 
observation  ;  though  I  say  again  that  the  amateur,  with   a 
more  discriminating  taste  and  judgment,  and  who  rides  perhaps 
only  one  hobby,  is  more  disposed  to  make  an  impartial  judg- 
ment, than  one  whose  tiade  interests  are  at  stake,  and  who 
must  have  many  branches  of  his  profession  to  carry  on. 

After  Mr.  Hinton's  espsrieooe  in  the  qualities  of  electors  I 
would  venture  to  lay  befoia  him,  or  say  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Boss  Society,  the  names  of  twelve 
electors — ^half  amateurs  and  haU  nurserymen — ^whose  decisions 
would  be  accepted,  and  wIks  I  think,  would  be  willing  to  act. 
I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  in  nearly  all  points  we  axe  so  much 
in  acooxtl — C.  P.  P£A.CH. 


DOES  THE  MANETTI  THROW  UP  BUCKEBS  ? 

I  ABB  my  testimony  to  the  Bev.  C.  P.  Peaches  remarks  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  rsmember  to  have  seen  a  genuine  root 
sucker  attached  to  the  Manetti,  bat  have  seen  plenty  of  shoots 
from  the  stock,  caused,  I  hare  no  doubt,  by  careless  people 
leaving  the  eyes  in. 

I  have  looked  over  all  that  have  been  prepared  by  myself 
or  by  the  young  man  who  assists  me  in  this  work,  and  there 
is  not  a  sucker  or  shoot  of  any  kind  to  be  seen,  while  on  look- 
ing over  a  flat  of  three  thousand  stocks  budded  this  season 
which  were  bought  I  see  numbers  of  shoots  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stocks,  and  am  oonvinosd  they  are  all  from  eyes  that 
have  not  been  properly  cut  out. 

Is  not  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyfle  joking  when  he  names  six  of 
our  most  vigorous  Roses  as  glowing  well  on  the  seedling 
Briar?  What  stock  will  not  such  Roses  grow  well  on?— 
F.  Botes,  Beverley, 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HAEDT  FRUIT  GABDEIT. 

The  early  pruning  of  bush  trees,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Ac,  as  well  as  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees,  is  desirable. 
The  sooner  such  work  is  done  after  the  leaves  fall  the  more  expe- 
ditiously it  is  performed.  There  is  often,  however,  considerable 
damage  done  by  birds,  and  where  these  are  numerous  and  of  a 
kind  likely  to  prey  upon  the  buds  it  may  be  a  lessening  of  anxiety 
to  defer  pruning  until  spring,  in  the  hope  that  there  heme  man 
buds  in  an  unpruned  tree  or  bush  than  one  pmnecL  there  is  likely  to 
be  more  buds  left  on  the  former  than  latter.  Unfortsnately  the 
birds  appear  to  relish  the  plump  fruit  buds,  not  caring  for  the  lean 
buds  so  long  as  fruit  buds  are  obtainable ;  th^efore  it  is  ques> 
tionable  whether  late  pruning  preserves  the  frait  buds  and  crops. 
Our  experience  is  the  other  wvy,  and  we  can  only  preserve  tna 
buds  from  bullfinches  by  employing  the  gun,  it  bemg  astonishing 
what  an  extent  of  miscnief  a  pair  of  these  birds  can  effect  in  a 
short  time.  Pruning  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  cutting  off  cer- 
tain shoots  or  branches  of  a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  its 
form,  increasing  its  fertility,  or  stimulating  particular  parts  to 
increased  vigour.  It  is  difficult  to  give  instructions  suitable  alike 
for  pruning  all  descriptions  of  trees,  the  difSculty  being  increased 
when  dealmg  with  those  having  little  gardening  experience. 
Generally  we  may  say  that  Apples  and  Pears  grown  as  pyramids 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  thick,  not  only  as  regards 
the  spray  but  also  the  main  branches,  as  the  fruit  bads  require  to 
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be  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air,  the  fntit  attaining  to  fuller 
perfection  when  fall;^  exposed.  All  the  spray  should  be  cut  back 
to  within  an  inch  of  its  origin,  presuming  the  shoots  to  be  several 
inches  in  length,  but  if  they  are  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two 
long  they  must  not  be  shortened,  as,  thon^  they  may  not  be 
terminated  by  a  fruit  bud,  such  stubby  shoots  usually  form  spurs. 
The  branches  should  be  12  inches  apart,  and  in  the  case  of  trees 
not  fully  formed  the  lead  should  be  cut  back  to  12  inches  of  the 
current  gear's  growth,  and  the  extremity  of  the  side  branches  to 
about  6  mches,  more  or  less,  with  a  rlew  to  the  symmetry  of  the 
trees.  In  the  case  of  bushes  it  is  beet  to  allow  them  to  carry 
strong  branches  from  the  base  to  the  top,  spurrinf^  or  cutting  in 
the  side  shoots  so  as  to  leave  three  buds  or  so,  keepmg  the  centre 
of  the  tree  open.  Plums  and  Cherries  may  be  similarly  treated. 
The  best  piactitionen  are  averse  to  prunmg  in  frosty  weather. 
In  making  a  cut  the  knife  should  pass  through  the  wood  close  to 
the  eye.  leayine  no  portion  of  wood  to  die  l»ck.  After  pruning 
the  surface  sou  may  be  scraped  off  and  a  top-dressing  given  of 
turfy  loam  and  decayed  manure  in  equal  parts,  or  if  the  roots 
are  near  the  surface  a  mulching  of  partially  decayed  manure  may 
be  given.  There  should  be  no  attempt  at  digging  or  disturbing  the 
roots,  but  rather  make  the  surface  firm  if  at  all  loose  by  treading  it. 
Gkxweberries  and  Onirants  should  have  all  the  side  shoots  cut  bsck 
to  within  an  inch  of  their  base,  keeping  the  centre  of  the  bushes 
open  and  the  branches  from  9  to  12  inches  distance  apart.  Full- 
sued  bushes  may  have  the  leads  spurred-in,  but  those  admitting 
of  extension  maj  have  the  terminal  shoots  left  from  6  to  9  inches 
in  length  acoonuag  to  their  strength,  and  judiciously  placed  for 
the  formation  of  the  bushes.  The  soil  may  then  be  removed  from 
around  the  stems  to  the  extent  of  about  18  inchoi  and  down  to 
the  roots,  and  be  left  so  for  a  few  (three)  weeks  if  the  trees  have 
BuiEered  from  attacks  of  caterpillars,  then  filling  in  with  well- 
decayed  manure,  the  spaces  between  the  rows  being  manured 
and  dug  in,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  injure  the  roots.  If  the  trees 
grow  very  vigorously  prune  less  closely  and  omit  the  manure. 
Black  Currants  must  not  be  spurred,  but  have  the  old  wood  well 
thinned  out,  encouraging  the  young  growths.  They,  too,  should 
have  a  good  manuring,  merely  pointing  it  in  near  the  stems,  but 
somewhat  deeper  in  the  centre  of  the  spaces  between  the  rows. 

FLOWTER  OARDKN. 

All  winter  Mid  spring  bedding  ought  now  to  be  finished,  and 
the  walks,  edgings,  and  turf  put  in  proper  order  for  the  winter. 
Beds  or  borders  that  are  to  remain  unoccupied  through  the  winter 
should  now  be  manured  and  deeply  dug  or  trenched  as  may  be 
zequirecL  so  as  to  afford  the  soil  the  full  benefit  of  exposure  to 
frost.  Tliis  more  particularly  applies  to  ground  intended  for 
Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Gladioluses,  dtc,  during  the  ensuing  season. 
Gladiolusae  of  the  Bamosus  section  phint  now  4  to  6  inches  deep  ; 
Turban  Ranunculuses  plant  2  inches  deep  and  6  inches  apart ;  also 
Anemones,  ^oept  the  choioe  varieties,  which  are  best  planted  in 
early  spring.  The  planting  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  pressed  forward  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  avoiding 
work  of  this  kind  in  very  wet  or  frosty  weather.  Ijevelling, 
taking  up,  and  relaying  turf,  with  the  making  of  new  walks  and 
alterations  generally,  should  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Box  edgings  may  now  be  replanted,  but  avoid  cutting 
the  Box,  or  it  wiU  be  browned  by  frost.  Keep  leaves  raked  or 
swept  up  as  they  fall — a  tiresome  process,  but  one  that  pays  from 
the  value  of  the  material  for  heating  and  compost-forming  pur- 
poses. Admit  air  abundantly  to  all  bedding  plants  in  frames  or 
pits  whenever  the  weather  permits,  removing  all  decayed  leaves, 
as  at  this  season  damp  is  the  worst  disaster  befalling  these  plants. 
Great  care  is  required  among  Echevenas,  being  careful  not  to  over- 
water  them  'f  indeed  these  and  all  succulents  should  be  kept  near 
the  glass,  and  as  dry  as  possible  without  shrivellmg.  Agaves  will 
exist  a  long  time  without  water,  but  their  leaves  are  not  so  long- 
lived  as  when  water  is  dnly  supplied.  Beeds  of  succulents,  such 
as  Echeverias,  ^c^  may  now  be  sown ;  also  Centaureas,  Acacias, 
Chamsspuoee,  andf  others  requiring  a  long  time  to  make  good 
plants  for  next  season's  bedding,  they  succeeding  in  a  warm  house, 
keeping  the  pots  neair  the  glass  after  the  plants  appear^  watezixig 
carefully,  or  the  seedlings  will  damp. 

F£UIT  HOUBBS. 

Cucumbers. — Cold  weather  necessitates  sharp  firing,  which  where 
there  is  4ittle  piping  dries  the  atmosphere  more  than  is  good  for 
the  foliage,  the  fruits  becoming  stimted  and  swelling  indifferently, 
and  when  the  pipes  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  roots  the  soil  is 
dried  too  much  for  healthy  growth.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  in 
all  houses  requiring  to  be  kept  at  a  high  temperature  is  too 
little  heating  surface,  the  water  requiring  whenever  the  weather 
is  severe  to  he  kept  up  to  near  boiling  point.  Be  caraful  in  giving 
air,  affording  it,  however,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity 
offers,  but  exclude  it  when  the  external  air  is  sharp  ana  cold.  In 
bright  but  cold  weather  turn  off  the  top  heat  when  the  sun  is 
powerful  and  likely  to  raise  the  temperature  beyond  80**,  in  such 
weather  damping  the  house  morning  and  afternoon,  closing  early. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  damping  so  as  not  to  wet  the  embryo 
fruits,  or  they  will  damp  off.  Water  will  be  required  at  the  roots 
about  twice  a  week.  A  temperature  of  60°  to  65®  at  night  and 
7(P  to  76®  by  day  is  suitable.    The  winter  fruiters  or  plants  from 


the  August  sowing  and  planted  out  in  late  September  wiU  have 
grown  to  the  extent  of  tne  trellis,  or  nearly  so.  Unless  there  is 
undue  vigour  in  the  plants  they  should  not  be  allowed  fruit  for  a 
few  weeks.  Attend  frequently  to  the  stopping,  thinning,  and 
tying  of  the  shoots,  avoiding  overcrowding  and  overcropping  as 
the  two  greatest  evils,  suMuing  canker  with  quicklime  well 
rubbed  into  the  parts  affected,  removing  every  decayed  leaf 
promptly.  If  mildew  appear  dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  it  being 
well  to  aust  some  over  the  leaves  with  a  view  to  its  prevention. 

FLAKT  H0U8BS. 

GreenhouMe, — If  Lilinms  have  not  been  potted  they  should  be 
attended  to  without  further  delay,  as  the  early-fiowering  sorts— 
L.  anratum,  L.  speciosum,  and  L.  longiflorum — will  by  this  time 
be  pushing  fresh  fibres,  and  great  injury  results  if  these  are  dis- 
turbed, rotting,  therefore,  should  be  acne  so  soon  as  the  stems 
have  died  down.  Remove  the  top  soil  down  to  the  bulbs  and 
any  loose  soil  from  amongst  the  roots,  removing  the  drainage, 
and  if  increased  pot  room  is  required  afford  it,  but  avoid  over* 
potting,  it  sufficing  in  most  cases  that  the  bulbs  be  returned  to 
the  same  sized  pot  as  before,  clean  and  fresh  drained.  Place  the 
bulbe  su^ciently  deep  in  the  pots  as  to  admit  of  the  roots  which 
form  on  the  stem  being  covered  with  fresh  rich  compost  in  spring. 
About  a  fourth  of  the  depth  of  the  pots  will  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  Good  turfy  loam  with  a  third  of  well-decayed  manure 
or  teaf  soil  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand  is  suitable.  The  pots 
may  be  plunged  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  situation  and  be  covered 
about  6  inches  deep  with  cocoa  refuse,  but  are  preferably  wintered 
in  pits  or  frames.  The  soil  should  be  kept  moist,  but  avoid  heavy 
waterings  until  the  tops  appear.  If  kept  in  a  greenhouse  assign 
them  the  coolest  part.  Lachenalias  keep  near  the  glass  so  as  to 
prevent  their  foliage  bein^^  drawn  and  to  bring  out  the  leaf* 
markings.  All  dwt^-growing  plants  should  be  kept  as  near  the 
glass  as  practicable,  and  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of 
affording  ventilation,  giving  no  more  water  than  to  prevent 
flagging  in  the  case  of  plants  at  all  liable  to  damp-off,  such  as 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Ac,  but  when  the  soil  becomes  dry  water 
it  thoroughly-- dribblets  are  dangerous.  Where  it  is  desired  ta 
keep  up  a  good  display  of  bloom  the  temperature  should  be  kept 
at  M®  oy  day  and  46®  at  night  Tuberous  TropsBolums  require  to 
be  kept  near  the  glass  and  to  have  their  shoots  regularly  trained, 
for  if  at  all  neglected  they  soon  become  an  entangled  mass* 
The  bottom  of  the  trellis  must  in  all  cases  be  well  covered 
with  the  young  shoots  before  they  are  allowed  to  ramble  to  the 
top,  or  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  covering  the  lower  part* 
Be  carefal  in  watering;  the  soil  must  be  moist  but  not  wet. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  appearance  of  plants  than  clean 
pots  and  clean  surface  soil.  Fumigate  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  aphis,  and  dust  with  fiowers  of  sulphur  any  plants  infested 
with  mildew.  Chrysanthemums  will  in  many  instances  be  plenti- 
fully furnished  with  suckers.  The  strongest  should  be  taken  off 
when  from  21  to  8  inches  in  length  and  with  a  small  portion  of 
root-stem.  These  should  be  inserted  about  half  their  length 
sinely  in  8-inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  and  a  fourth  of 
leaf  soil,  and  a  sixth  of  sand,  watering  and  placing  them  in  a 
cold  frame,  where  they  will  root  slowly  but  suvely  if  kept  moist 
to  prevent  flagging  by  exposure  to  brigot  sun.  Afford  protection 
in  severe  weather,  avoidmg  anything  approaching  to  coddling, 
and  the  plants  will  then  be  sturdy  instead  of  drawn  and  weak. 

Where  large  quantities  of  forced  flowere  are  required  a  house 
or  roomy  pit  should  beset  apart  for  tiie  purpose,  for  where  forcing 
has  to  be  carried  on  in  stoves  the  necessary  conditions  of  li^ht, 
air,  heat,  and  moisture  cannot  be  afforded  the  forced  plants  with- 
out interfering  with  the  general  stock.  A  low,  light,  well-venti- 
lated house  is  particularly  useful  at  this  season  of  the  year  for 
forwarding  such  plants  as  Azalea  indica  vars.,  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Bouvardias.  Tree  Carnations,  Pinks,  Callas,  Daphne 
indica,  Cyclamens,  and  many  others  that  require  the  temperature 
of  an  intermediate  house  to  enable  them  to  produce  their  flowers 
through  the  winter  months.  Abutilons  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
require  for  continuity  of  flowering  a  house  with  a  temperature  of 
60P  to  56®  by  artificial  means,  with  an  advance  to  66®  by  day. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  YateSi  Underbank,  Stockport."-C!a^a/fl^tie  qf  Bulbs  and 
Flower  Roots, 

A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  Dedemswaart,  Netherlands.*- 
List  of  Coniform  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Hippolyte  Duval,  &  Montmorency  (Seine  et  Ouse),  France.— 
General  CaUdogue  of  Roses. 

L.  B.  Case,  Bichmond,  Ind.,  JJA.K.—BoUin{eal  Index  and  List  of 
Plants,  

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  All  corresiwndence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  •• 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 
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Correapondento  should  not  mix  up  on  th«  sam«  shMt  quMtions 
refuting  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  AH  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

National  Rosb  Socirtt  (C.  /.  Z).).— Write  to  the  Key.  H.  H.  D'Ombndn, 
Westwell  Vicarage,  Aubford,  Kent. 

ROBES  IN  ViXEBT  (R.  T*.).— There  it  no  foandatlon  for  the  statement 
that  **  Roses  will  oommnnicate  disease  to  Vines  and  planto."  If  the  Roses 
are  neglected  and  are  permitted  to  become  infested  with  aphis  the  Insects^dll 
certainly  spread  to  other  plants,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  in  the  case  of 
your  Calceolarias  ;  but  by  judicious  syrisgings  and  occasionally  funiigatine 
the  house  all  the  occupants  of  the  structure  may  be  kept  healthy  provided 
generally  good  cultivation  is  exercised.  Tlie  Calceolaria  leaves  sent  are 
slightly  affected  by  insects.  The  plants  have  probably  been  kept  In  a  too 
dry  atmosphere  during  the  early  autumn  months.  Keep  them  free  from 
inmctf  and  the  roots  active,  and  the  plants  ought  to  recover.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  reply  has  been  aocldentally  delayed. 

RASPBERRY  CANB8  (E.  a.)f-^The  Fastolif  and  Yellow  Antwerp.  Any 
nurseryman  can  supply  them. 

Coke  Fchbs  (7*.  Ballard)^— We  do  not  know  of  anything  that  will 
absorb  the  fumes  of  coke  banned  in  a  hothouse.  Troughs  of  water  would 
absorb  a  little  sulphurous  acid,  and  quicklime  some  of  the  carbonic  acid»  but 
not  so  thoroughly  as  to  pcesorve  the  plants  from  any  injury. 

Dissolving  Bones  (//.it.  jr.).— lib. of  bones,  ISoxs.  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  13  ozs.  of  water  mixed  and  left  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Ebraium.— In  the  notice  of  HoIeynHall  on  page  S91  it  was  inadvertoitly 
stated  that  the  houses  were  heated  by  Messrs.  Walker  &  Emley  instead  of  by 
Messrs.  Dinning  &  Cooke  of  Percy  Street,  Newcastle,  hot-water  engineRrs 
of  established  reputation  in  that  town. 

Abdrbss  (Mr.  B^  Lirtrpoo!).— Write  to  No.  S,  Westminster  Chamber*, 
Victoria  Stx«et.  London,  B.W . 

Cottage  Gardeners'  Dtctionart  (P.  ZncMaM).— You  must  writs  to 
the  pubUshere,  Hessn.  Bell  &  Daldy. 

Pbbparing  Ground  for  Roses  (A.  /f.).— We  should  trench  the  ground 
quite  IB  inches  deep,  turning  in  the  turf,  chopping  it  in  pieces  as  the  work 
proceeds.  It  should  not  be  nearer  the  surface  than  6  inches.  Break  up  the 
subsoil  deeply,  but  do  not  bring  much  of  it  to  the  surface.  If  the  soil  is 
good  it  ought  to  produce  very  fine  Roses. 

Leakage  in  Grbenuouse  (/Am).— if  during  a  dry  day  you  rub  some 
putty  finnly  between  the  squares  from  the  outside,  finishing  it  off  smoothly, 
it  will  speedily  set,  and  we  think  stop  the  leakage.  When  partly  set  the 
putty  protruding  on  the  inside  of  the  house  cau  be  removed  with  a  sharp 

Root-pruning  Fruit  Trees  (/.  2?.).— The  best  time  for  root-pruning 
is  the  present  month.  The  best  method  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
trees  and  the  skill  of  the  operator.  If  you  have  bad  no  experience  in  root* 
pruning,  the  beet  method  for  yon  to  adopt  will  probably  be  to  dig  exactly 
half  round  the  trees,  ss  if  commencing  to  dig  them  up,  undermining  them 
quite  to  the  centre  and  cutting  off  the  strong  roots  smoothly  with  a  sharp 
knife  at  a  distance  from  the  trees  of  from  3  to  3  feet,  according  to  their  siie. 
If  that  does  not  check  their  luxuriance  sulBclently  the  other  half  of  the 
trees  can  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  next  year.  In  replacing  the  soli 
round  the  roots  press  it  ratho.  firmly,  selecting  dry  weather  for  doing  the 
work.  We  do  not  approve  of  excessive  root-pnming  In  the  case  of  ^rery 
small  trees.  If  the  Inranches  of  trees  are  sufflciently  thin  that  every  lud 
can  have  light,  fruit  spvan  usually  form  without  the  roots  being  greatly 
mutilated. 

Plants  Unhealthy  (/.  7*.).— We  think  the  plants  were  placed  in  the 
new  house  too  soon  and  have  been  injured  by  the  ^nt.  Paint  on  the  pipes 
is  not  injurious  when  it  is  perfectly  set  snd  sweet.  With  careful  attention 
and  good  cultivation  your  plants  wlU  Improre,  and  such  others  that  ars 
introduced  now  may  be  kept  in  good  health. 

Eucalyptus  globulus  (0.  H.  F.).— It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
tree  to  which  you  refer  is  Eucalyptus  globulus.  We  know  of  several  trees 
in  the  southern  counties  18  feet  high,  but  they  would  not  have  been  so  high 
had  the  two  last  winters  been  severe  instead  of  mild.  The  leaves  are  only 
tinted  with  blue  when  in  a  young  state.  As  the  tree  attains  sge  the  foliage 
changes  both  in  form  and  colour.    The  leaf  you  have  sent  is  very  small. 

Stotb  (W.  D.  JP.).— We  are  not  in  possession  of  infbrmation  enabling  us 
to  answer  your  questions  relative  to  the  stove  referred  to  being  withdrawn 
from  sale. 

MuSHROOlf  Bed  not  PropITABLB  (Inquirer,  Manehettery.—lt  the  bed  is 
really  dry  you  had  better  give  It  a  thorough  watoring  with  tepid  water,  and 
when  the  surface  has  become  moderately  dry  cover  it  4  or  9  inches  thick 
with  soft  bay.  The  bay  should  be  moved  frequently  to  prevent  its  adhering 
to  the  soil.    Apply  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  86°. 

Wintering  Tydjeas  (iri/r<<>).— Considering  that  you  have  only  a  green- 
house yon  have  ordered  the  TydSBas,  Gesnerss,  and  Naegelias  too  soon.  Yon 
had  better  place  the  tubers  in  dry  sandy  soil,  yet  not  absolutely  dust  dry, 
and  place  the  pots  in  a  warm  position  of  your  greenhouse.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  temperature  increases  so  that  the  house  can  be  kept  at  about  00°, 
apply  water  sufflciently  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  and  as  soon  as 
signs  of  growth  are  apparent  the  tubers  may  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  peat, 
loam,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts.  You  may  place  them  singly  in  small  pots, 
or  three  or  more  in  pots  of  larger  siie.  They  are  stove  plants,  but  will  thrive 
in  a  vrarm  greenhouse.  A  heated  Cucumber  frame  would  be  of  great  asslst- 
ance  in  starting  them  into  growth  in  the  spring.  You  will  be  fortunate, 
however,  if  yon  preserve  all  the  tubers  through  the  winter.  Syringe  the 
pots  occasionally  to  prevent  the  s(ril  becoming  excessively  dry,  or  the  tubers 
will  shrivel ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  wet  they  will  decay. 

Ferns  for  Entrance  Hall  (A  Ttemtf-jtre-pmn  SMbaerfber).—'So 
plants  endure  so  well  as  Palms,  Aralias,  Draoenas,  foliage  Begonias  and 
other  plants  with  persistent  foliage.  Ferns  suitable  for  your  purpose  are 
Blechnum  occtdentale,  Doodia  aspera  monstrosa,  Asplenium  diversifolium, 
Pterls  serrulata,  P.  eerrulata  crlstata,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata,  Polypodium 
pectinatnm,  Nephrolepis  davallioides,  N.  pectinata,  N.  tuberose,  Platjloma 
Brovnii,  Pteris  umbrosa,  Lastraea  deoompoeita,  C^Ttomlum  fUcatnm»  Adlan- 


tum  formosum,  A.  cuneatum.  A.  sssimile,  Asplenium  pamuxmm^  Ikt^bro- 
dium  moUe  oorymbifbrum,  Lomaria  gibba,  L.  PateKSoni«  L.  L  Bennuucn* 
and  L.  discolor  bipinnatifida. 

CHARRING  HEDGE  TRIMMINGS  (5.).— The  ouly  way  to  form  them  into 
charcoal  is  to  stack  the  trimmings,  fonnlng  a  pyramidal  pfle.  end  cover  » 
with  turves  both  at  the  sides,  ends,  and  top,  the  wood  being  laid  m<'^*«l7 
loose  BO  as  to  admit  of  the  flre  passing  through  the  whole,  haTlngopenings 
at  the  sides  for  lighting,  which  should  be  charged  with  diy  materlAl,  anna 
few  openings  at  the  top  to  ensure  the  necessary  draught.  WTi«i  the  toe  ■ 
well  going  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  does  not  break  through.  »^>><»  *^ 
tlie  top  being  closed,  and  when  the  whole  is  charred  to  the  centre  o«  the 
wood  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the  fire  out.  Borne  experience  is  neoesaszy 
to  make  charcoal,  especially  of  small  material. 

Transplanting  Wbllingtonia  gigantea  (F.  E,  /).).— Hiepe  ia  some 
difficulty  and  danger  of  removing  a  tree  of  so  large  a  sixe,  but  we  sbanld 
risk  it,  ciigging  a  trench  at  8  feet  from  the  stem,  tying  the  branches  up  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  f sdUtate  operations,  aod  all  round  down 
below  the  roots,  snd  from  this  work  under  the  roots  towards  the  sten, 
and  removing  the  loose  soil  with  a  fork,  the  tree  may  in  all  probauhty  be 
moved  vrith  a  good  ball  of  earth,  in  which  case  there  is  then  no  dangff ;  b« 
if  the  soil  be  loose,  most  of  it  coming  away  from  the  roots,  it  would  bo  «l 
to  fill-in  the  soil  sgain  and  deftjr  the  remoTal  until  another  year,  we  find 
the  best  time  to  move  Wellingtonias  ta^in  spring  jost  when  they  aie  ooeur 
mencmg  growth,  or  early  m  autumn. 

Position  op  furnace  (J/«iMr<r).— The  flue  should  be  taken  a]cs«  tte 
front  and  back  of  the  house,  and  the  fomaoa  is  pntaably  plaoed  at  one  ad 
so  that  the  flue  beUkeu  across  the  end  to  the  front,  aaroes  at  the  other  end 
to  the  back,  along  it  to  the  end  where  the  flue  entered,  where,  of  coarse, 
should  be  the  chimney.  It  vklll  not  be  practicable  to  heat  by  flues  two 
houses  from  one  furnace,  unless  you  intend  both  compartments  to  he  kept 
at  a  similar  temperature.  If  yon  have  two  furnaces  theynmy  be  in  the 
centre  so  as  to  have  both  in  one  stokehole,  taking  the  floes  acmes  the  end 
along  each  side  the  division  to  the  front  of  the  houses. 

Daisies  oh  Lawn  (/rfmi).— There  is  no  bettor  plan  than  to  gnib-up  the 
Daisies  with  a  knife,  a  boy  removing  a  great  many  in  a  day.  lAwn  asnd  is 
highly  spoken  of,  but  we  have  no  experience  of  it.  Can  any  of  oar  cor^ 
spondenU  having  given  it  a  trial  stote  what  its  efllscts  are  on  Daisies  and 
other  lawn  v^eods  ? 

Geraniums  not  Flowering  (I.  B^  Bnmdnf).—'TiM  glass  not  being 
clear  is  to  some  extent  in  fault,  but  the  principal  reason  of  your  plants 
being  flowerless  is  a  deficiency  of  heat.  To  have  Zonal  Pelargoniums  flower- 
ing freely  in  winter  they  require  a  temperature  of  W*  to  M°,  and  to  have 
plenty  of  light. 

Mushroom  bed  {A  ladjr).— Remove  the  hay  as  it  is  wet.  Ths  moistaie 
at  the  suifaoe,  if  entirely  due  to  the  heat  arising  from  the  bed.  is  a  goods^ 
yet  vra  do  not  like  so  much  moisture  given  off  as  to  render  the  oovoEiag 
wet.  Have  patience,  and  if  the  bed  dries  it  is  likely  yon  may  hare  plenty  o£ 
Mushrooms. 

French  Beans  not  Germinating  (/<ii«m).^Bither  the  ssed  ia  bed  or 
there  is  not  sufficient  warmth  for  its  germination.  The  soil  requires  to  be 
moist,  but  not  wet  imtil  the  plants  appear.  The  temperature  sboold  range 
between  M*'  and  66''  by  arUfldal  means,  rising  to  75?  from  snn  heat.  The 
seeds  should  be  planted  an  inch  deep. 

Peach  Wood  not  coloured  (Mem).— The  wood  being  ibrm  and  the 
buds  plump  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  only  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  beoaa« 
dry  or  the  buds  wiU  probably  fall.  A  mu«2h  loosened  supply  of  water  is 
needed  in  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  yet  the  border  should  be  wateind  aoas 
to  keep  it  thoroughly  moist. 

Names  of  IChrtsanthemums  (T.  A,  N.).^We  do  not  usnaDj  name 
varieties  of  florists'  flowers.  No.  1  ressmblas  Christine ;  9,  Maroon  Modti ; 
8,  Golden  Cedo  NuUl. 

Stocks  for  fruit  Trees  (F.  C.).— They  ars  grown  extenslrely  by 
nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woking. 

lUWES  (F.  B.  M.  R^  KOkemnjO.—Youx  letter  shall  be  answsted  next 
week* 

Arum  DRACUNCULUS  ((7.  W.  O.).— This  plant  and  A.  crinitum  are  not 
generally  included  in  select  lists  of  border  flowers,  but  are  ennmttated  in 
regular  Usts  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  plant  flrst  named  is  also  known  as 
Dracunculus  vulgaris. 

C<eix>gtne  (Ai6jeK6er).— The  plants  do  not  flower  because  the  gitiwths 
axe  not  well  matured.  It  appears  you  have  flowered  one  plant  fkeely.  If 
the  others  have  thefar  pseudobulbs  similarly  ripened  they  vrill  flower  equally 
well  whether  the  plants  are  grown  In  pots  or  on  Uocks  of  vrood. 

Names  of  Fruits  (A  nanJ^M  SubKriber^^r-Bmrri  DieL  (f.J7.  5.). 
Suffolk  Thorn. 

Names  of  Plants  (Fifieen-feart  5iiftirHft«r)w— Cyprlpedium  insigne ;  the 

yellow  Orchid,  Dendrobium  chrysanthum. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGBON.  AND  BEE  GHBOKICLB. 


SHEEP  FOR  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Thhrb  can  be  no  question  that  the  stock  of  sheep  to  be  kept 
upon  the  home  farm  is  a  matter  requiring  great  and  deliberate 
consideration,  because  the  county  and  district  must  be  considered. 
The  climate  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  is  so  Tarioua 
that  certain  districts  of  each  are  found  to  fayour  the  sheep  gene- 
rally reared  in  them.  The  soil  and  climate  go  a  long  way  to  de- 
fine and  establish  different  breeds  of  sheep  as  belonging  to  oer- 
tain  counties ;  hence  the  Sussex  downs,  the  Hampshire  downs, 
Leioeeters,  Linoolns,  Ootswolds,  homed  Donets,  and  the  little 
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homed  Portland  sheep,  which  resemble  the  mountain  sheep  so 
much  prized  bj  Welsh  farmers.  Then  we  have  also  the  black- 
faced  homed  sheep  of  the  mountains  and  the  cheviots  of  the  low- 
lands in  Scotland.  We  have  thought  proper  to  name  these  as 
some  of  the  sheep  stock  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  and  likely 
to  influence  our  choice  in  selecting  sheep  stock  for  the  home 
fanUj  because  we  write  for  the  benefit  of  farms  situated  in  every 
district  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  of  course  indudes  Ireland. 
The  breed  of  sheep  generally  kept  upon  the  nch  soils  in  Ireland 
are  for  the  most  part  white-faced,  polled,  and  woolled,  whilst 
thoee  called  Kerrys  and  Wicklows  are  of  a  similar  type  with 
the  homed  Welsn  mountain  sheep,  although  natives  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Ireland. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  the  requirements  of  the  home  farm 
as  in  some  cases  onl^  requiring  to  keep  enough  sheep  for  killing 
to  supply  the  mansion.  In  other  cases  we  find  a  considerable 
extent  both  of  arable  land,  park,  and  pastures  upon  which  sheep 
must  be  kept  or  reared  with  the  view  of  profit  connected  with 
the  occupation,  and  from  which  the  sheep,  in  considerable  thoueh 
in  varying  numbers,  must  be  sold  at  the  market  price  to  the 
butchers ;  we  therefore  propose  to  divide  our  subject  under  two 
headings.  First,  sheep  to  be  kept  and  fed  for  home  consumption ; 
and  secondly,  those  to  be  fattened  and  sold  for  profit  in  the  open 
market. 

In  the  purchase  of  sheep  for  consumption  we  must  necessarily 
take  sheep  of  light  weights,  in  order  that  small  joints  of  mutton 
may  be  obtained  which  are  so  much  required  in  the  establish- 
ments of  the  wealthy ;  and  it  must  be  rememb^ed  that  unless 
a  breeding  fiock  is  kept  the  animals  must  be  purchased,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  desirable  to  have  sheep  of  two  years  old  and  up- 
wards, so  that  meat  of  the  highest  quality  and  fullest  flavour 
may  be  secured.  This  may  be  done  upon  a  home  farm  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  extent  of  land,  both  arable  and  pasture,  to 
keep  a  breeding  flock,  with  the  South  downs  only,  as  all  the 
other  breeds  of  sheep  furnish  heavy  joints  of  meat  at  over  lwo 
years  of  age,  except  the  small  mountain  breeds,  which  we  have 
before  named ;  but  it  would  not  answer  to  keep  breeding  flocks 
of  these  kinds,  unless  in  some  special  cases,  where  we  find  the 
home  farm  situated  in  some  vales  in  the  mountain  districts,  in 
which  case  the  small  mountain  varieties  of  stock  may  be  reared 
for  fattening,  but  even  then  they  must  be  brought  into  the  vales 
and  enclosed  lands  for  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks'  good  feeding  in 
sheltered  situations. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  that  our  South  downs  or  Sussex 
sheep^  when  well  fed  will  furnish  capital  mutton  of  moderate- 
sized  joints,  still  they  want  the  peculiar  and  venison-like  flavour 
of  the  homed  mountain  breeds  produced  by  feeding  on  the  hills 
upon  the  heather,  wild  thyme,  and  grasses,  the  produce  of  the 
mountain  sides. 

Upon  certain  home  farms  we  have  for  many  years  brought 
into  the  southern  counties  the  black-faced  homed  sheep  from 
the  mountains  of  Perthshire,  but  upon  their  arrival  upon  the 
enclosed  pastures  and  park  lands  they  wander  about  and  seem 
lost,  and  are  with  difficulty  kept  within  the  bounds  assigned 
to  the  home  farm.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  wire  fencing  is 
entirely  useless  to  keep  mountain  sheep  within  the  required 
bounds,  and  it  is  just  the  same  when  they  are  put  on  to  the 
arable  land  for  a  course  of  root-feeding,  as  the  wattled  hurdles 
are  of  but  little  use  unless  they  are  set  up  endways ;  nor  is 
yam  netting  of  any  service,  for  being  homed  sheep  they  get 
entangled  in  the  nets  and  drag  down  the  whole  dividing  fence 
of  the  folding  upon  root  crops.  The  same  argument  applies  to 
other  mountam  breeds,  but  not  with  so  much  foroe,  because  the 
other  mountain  breeds,  and  particularly  the  Portland  sheep,  are 
of  a  more  docile  temper,  and  instead  of  taking  the  Scotch  sheep 
from  Perthshire  we  are  now  taking  the  Portland  sheep  in  prefer- 
ence for  feeding  upon  the  home  &rm.  The  same  may  be  done 
with  the  small  Welsh  and  Irish  mountain  sheep,  because  we 
find  numerous  home  farms  attached  to  the  residences  of  gentle- 
men distributed  over  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 

We  must  now  consider,  whether  we  take  the  homed  sheep  of 
the  mountains  or  the  Soieex  downs  for  fattening,  the  best  mode 
to  be  observed  in  feeding  and  the  mode  of  management  as  regards 
folding,  Ac,  preparatoir  to  being  fed  upon  root  crops,  and  also 
the  time  of  year  when  the  feeding  should  commence.  In  the  case 
of  mountain  sheep  they  had  best  be  taken  and  placed  in  the  park 
pastures  where  the  grass  is  highest  in  our  estimation  by  its  stimu- 
lating and  nutritions  qualities,  which  is  about  the  month  of  Augusc. 
There  is  then  plenty  of  grass,  or  ought  to  be,  for  them  to  feed  upon 
whilst  roaming  at  large ;  and  finding  that  they  are  in  good  pastures 
and  subject  to  kind  treatment  by  the  shepherd  or  herdsman  they 
soon  become  accustomed  to  the  overlooker,  who  after  about  a 
month  or  so  may  venture  to  entice  them  into  a  small  enclosure 
or  paddock  well  fenced  once  a  day  and  offer  them  food  in  the 
troughs,  and  then  they  will,  if  only  for  sake  of  curiosity,  examine 
them.  Attractive  food  should  then  be  put  in  the  troughs,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  better  than  carrots  in  small  quantities,  the 
aroma  from  which  is  exceedingly  grateful.  In  order  that  the 
carrots  as  soon  as  the  sheep  begin  to  eat  them  should  not  scour 
th«  Miimali  at  this  early  period,  bean  meal  or  barley  meal  or  de- 


corticated cotton  cake  in  meal,  about  half  a  pound  per  sheep  per 
day,  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  roots,  the  carrots  oeing 
cut  into  small  pieces  by  passing  twice  through  Gardener's  turnip 
cutter,  and  the  meal  strewed  over  them  will  prove  the  best  of  all 
food,  and  will  have  the  eifect  of  improving  the  mutton  by  raising 
up  a  good  proportion  of  lean  meat  as  well  as  fat,  for  it  must  bi 
recollected  that  the  small^horned  sheep  are  naturally  deficient  in 
flesh.  After  this  mode  of  feeding  in  the  paddock  has  been  carried 
out  for  some  little  time  the  animals  will  become  accustomed  to 
be  driven  better,  and  will  respond  to  the  careful  attention  of  the 
shepherd.  When  the  pasture  feeding  is  at  an  end  they  should 
be  placed  upon  root-feeding  b^  the  shifting  fold ;  but  such  is  the 
habit  of  these  sheep  on  their  native  hUls  that  they  seldom 
entirely  torget  to  value  their  liberty,  we  therefore  under  ordinary 
circumstances  prefer  to  paddock-feed  them  until  fit  to  kill,  or  to 
keep  them  in  a  shifting  fold  in  the  field,  and  to  give  them  rack 
food,  the  fold  being  bare  where  the  root  crop  is  stacked  or  pitted. 
There  will  be  no  enticing  turnip  greens  outside  the  fold  to  mduce 
them  to  break  their  bounds,  when  the  animals  are  settled  down 
into  close  fold  feeding  they  should  of  course  have  the  best  of  hay, 
which  is  composed  of  Dutch  and  suckling  clover  or  of  sweet- 
scented  park  hay.  This  is  the  only  food  they  will  require, 
besides  the  above  named  mixture  of  meal  or  cake  with  the  roots, 
and  whether  carrots,  Swedes,  turnips,  or  mangold  are  used  nothing 
should  remain  in  the  troughs  until  next  day.  We  do  not  advise 
the  feeding  with  linseed  cake  meal,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  induce 
fatness  without  producing  a  due  proportion  of  flesh,  besides  whi9h 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  linseed  cake  will  be  more 
likely  to  destroy  the  flavour  of  the  meat  to  a  greater  extent  than 
other  food,  which  was  originallj^  obtained  by  feeding  upon  the 
heather  and  herbs  of  the  mountains.  After  the  course  of  feeding 
we  have  recommended  these  sheep  will  be  found  when  killed  to 

g've  mutton  of  great  excellence,  of  full  flavour,  and  unless 
ttened  beyond  the  usual  period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  they 
will  not  exceed  in  weight  14  or  16  lbs.  per  quarter.  Before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject  we  must  refer  to  the  forest  breeds  of  sheep 
of  the  west  of  England,  these  being  the  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor 
small  breed  of  smaU-homed  white-faced  sheep,  located  in  the  high 
lands  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  when  taken  into  feeding  as 
before  described  they  yield  very  good  meat  of  extremely  light 
weights,  being  when  fat  seldom  over  12  lbs.  per  quarter.  The 
method  of  feeding  the  south  down  and  other  breeds  of  sheep  will 
be  referred  to  in  our  next. 

(To  be  continnod.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hor$»  Labour  will  be  rather  severe  for  some  time  yet,  for  until 
the  autumn  ploughing  is  done  so  as  to  lay  the  land  up  high  and 
dry  for  the  winter  no  relaxation  for  the  animals  will  be  possible, 
except  now  and  then  a  wet  da^,  therefore  the  horses'  keep  must 
be  liDeral  and  nutritious.  Animals  for  farm  work  ought  to  be 
powerful  and  capable  of  drawing  from  a  ton  to  24  cwt.  each,  also 
able  to  each  of  uiem  turn  a  furrow  in  ploughing — that  is  to  say, 
two  horses  to  a  double  furrow  plough,  or  one  horse  to  draw  a  single 
furrow  plough ;  and  in  ordinary  soils  such  as  sand,  loam,  gravel, 
and  hazel  loam  or  chalk,  if  the  horses  are  upstanding,  and  not 
under  16^  or  17  hands  in  height,  with  weight  and  strength  in  pro- 
portion, and  in  particular  if  they  are  of  the  Clydesdale  stamp  and 
m  good  condition,  they  can  do  this  work  without  being  distressed 
by  it  if  fairly  used  by  the  teamsmen.  If  soils  are  stronger  than 
those  named  two  horses  to  a  borrow  will  sometimes  be  necessary, 
but  then  we  prefer  such  work  to  be  done  by  steam  when  it  can  be 
hired  or  is  kept  for  use  upon  the  farm.  Many  farmers  will  take 
exception  to  the  point  here  put  forward — ^that  of  each  horse  turn- 
ing a  furrow  in  ploughing,  but  objectors  in  such  cases  are  often 
acting  upon  their  preiadices  or  preconoeived  notions,  or  otherwise 
they  have  in  use  only  small  hght  and  under-sized  uiimals,and 
perhaps  out  of  condition  by  not  receiving  rations  of  com,  fodder, 
and  roots  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  working  order,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  when  horses  are  full  of  flesh  and  condition  their 
actual  weight  largely  increases  their  power  for  work.  Some  chalk 
carting  may  now  be  done,  as  Uiere  are  but  few  farms  which  do 
not  require  chalk  or  lime  in  some  of  the  fields,  even  in  those 
districts  where  chalk  underlies  the  surface.  It  is  often  said  on 
the  light  chalk  hilly  soils  that  it  is  only  to  plough  a  little  deeper 
and  to  bring  up  chalk  to  mix  with  the  surface  soil ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake^  for  that  which  is  near  the  surface  is  not  chalk  but  merely 
rabble,  it  having  been  robbed  of  its  Ume  and  the  other  constituents 
of  chalk  proper  by  the  action  of  air  and  water  and  the  roots  of 
plants  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  instead  of  acting  as  chalk 
is  required  to  do,  it  simply  makes  these  light  soils  more  hollow 
and  unproductive.  It  is,  nowever,  a  matter  worth  consideration, 
instead  of  carting  chalk  when  the  land  rests  upon  chalk  subsoU, 
especially  where  the  surface  soil  is  heavy  and  sour,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  sinking  wells  m  the  fidds,  as  Uus  work  is  often  done 
by  contract,  and  the  chalk  when  procured  by  the  well-digging 
process  is  all  hand  labour  and  done  by  contract  at  so  much  per 
acre,  the  men  lifting  the  chalk  from  a  considerable  depth,  and 
the  greater  the  deptn  ^m  which  it  is  recovered  the  softer  and 
better  it  is  for  manurial  purposes.    These  wells  after  fnznishing 
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the  chalk  reqaired  are  partially  filled  and  made  secare  by  the  oon- 
tractor,  ao  that  in  the  fntore  the  horses  can  paea  OTer  them  in 
secnrit^  dorine  tillage  operations.  There  are  other  methods  of 
obtainmg  chalk  in  certain  districts  which  most  be  described  on 
another  occasion.  The  carting  and  storing  of  roots  or  filling-in  the 
field  mnst  be  continued  if  not  already  completed,  for  although  the 
weather  may  continue  wet  it  is  better  than  frost  for  securing 
roots,  the  only  drawback  being  the  treading  of  horses  and  cutting 
the  land  into  ruts  by  the  cart  wheels.  The  roots  if  put  into  store 
wet  will  gradually  dry  if  the  heap  is  covered  witn  straw,  but 
not  with  earth  until  they  are  found  to  be  dried  in  the  heaps. 
At  erery  opportunity  wheat  sowing  will  still  be  continned,  only 
the  land  at  this  time  mnst  not  be  ploughed  beforehand,  but 

Sloughed  and  sown  eyery  da^,  for  when  fit  to  plough  the  land  is 
t  to  xeoeive  the  seed,  especially  after  turnips  fed  off  by  sheep. 
There  is,  however,  at  present  prices  not  much  inducement  to  sow 
more  wheat  than  can  be  sown  at  the  usual  time,  especially  upon 
good  barley  soils.  It  would  be  much  better  to  sow  barley  in  the 
spring,  not  only  after  turnips  fed  off,  but  after  mangolds  pulled, 
and  if  the  land  is  clean  it  should  be  ploughed  in  proper-sized  ridges 
according  to  soil,  and  remain  until  the  spring,  when  the  first  and 
beet  season  may  be  obtained,  and  be  likely  to  produce  the  best 
malting  bariey. 

HtuuL  Labour  will  still  be  employed  in  hedging,  ditching,  bank- 
ing, wood  cutting  in  the  copses,  cutting  and  making  the  water 
canierB  for  irrigating  the  meadows,  also  trenching  in  ^e  meadows 
and  park  pastures  particularly  flat-lyine  ground,  otherwise  rushes 
will  make  their  appearance  and  injure  the  quality  of  the  grass  and 
hay,  for  wherever  the  rushes  and  aquatic  grasses  are  found  the 
beet  and  sweetest  herbage  dies  out.  Men  and  women  also  may 
now  be  employed  in  the  meadows  and  park  pastures,  taking  up 
docks,  brambles,  and  other  wood  plants  which  have  arisen  from 
seed  or  otherwise,  the  best  implement  for  this  work  being  a  small 
pickaxe  with  one  sharp  end  1^  inch  wide,  the  other  end  pointed. 
This  is  called  locally  when  in  use  a  tomahawk,  and  is  extremely 
nsefnl  for  weeding  at  all  seasons.  The  ant  hills  m  the  park  pastures 
should  be  cut  down  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  spmd  and  chopped 
so  as  to  take  the  frost  and  kill  the  ants,  and  where  there  are  many 
to  dig  out  and  spread  the  chain  harrow  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  when  the  weather  is  dry  enough.  In  some  licht  sandy 
or  gravelly  soils  heather  and  gorse  plants  will  sometimes  be  found : 
these  also  must  be  lifted  and  earned  away,  this  being  the  time  of 
year  when  thev  may  be  rooted  out  easily,  the  srround  being  soft, 
and  some  of  these  may  be  pulled  by  hand  and  a  stout  harvest 
glove  whilst  the  plants  are  young.  The  yard  man  must  now  give 
attention  to  the  oreed'ng  sows  and  young  pigs  ;  this  is  also  the 
time  to  put  up  some  pigs  to  fatten  for  home  use,  both  for  pork  and 
bacon.    The  best  breed  of  pigs  we  shall  describe  before  long. 

THE   POULTRY  CLUB'S  RULES  FOR  SHOWS. 

Wb  published  in  our  issue  of  October  10th  some  rules  issued  by 
the  PoultiT  Club  for  obligatory  insertion  in  the  schedules  of  ail 
shows  held  under  its  patronage.  Thev  have  the  merit  of  brevity 
and  ooncLseness,  and  we  think  that  the  Club  has  done  wisely  to 
publish  them  in  this  form ;  at  the  same  time  we  hope  that  the 
larger  and  more  general  code  of  rules  for  the  good  management 
of  shows  before  published  has  not  been  entirely  rescinded,  but 
will,  as  promised^  be  speedily  incorporated  in  the  rules  of  the 
Club,  for  their  object  is  excellent,  and,  to  judge  from  a  bundle  of 
schedules  now  before  us,  their  influence  nas  been  considerable. 
We  will  briefly  comment  upon  these  six  rules  in  order. 

^  1,  Any  exhibitor  who  has  been  disqualified  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Poultry  Club  for  fraudulent  practices  is  ineligible  to  com- 
pete at  this  show."  At  first  sight  this  looks  somewhat  over, 
stringent,  but  when  we  analyse  tne  other  rules  of  the  Club  we 
find  that  this  disqualification  is  no  arbitrary  proceeding.  When 
the  judge  of  a  show  held  under  Poultry  Club  rules  has  dis- 

Sualified  a  pen  the  matter  will  be  laid  before  the  Committee  of 
be  Club.  Of  course  it  is  not  their  province  to  revise  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judge,  which  is  final  in  the  particular  case,  but  there 
ma^  be  extenuating  or  almost  absolving  circumstances— €.^.,  the 
exhibitor  may  he  a  person  nnacquainted  with  tiie  secrets  of 
poultrymen.  and  may  have  lately  bought  the  bird  or  birds  from 
some  ioo-taiented  vendor.  If  in  such  a  case  the  exhibitor  is  will- 
ing and  desirous  to  trace  the  guilt  home  to  the  guilty  party  it  is 
obvious  that  no  blame  beyond  that  of  carelessness  can  attach  to 
him,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Club  would  prevent  any  further 
consequence  following  the  disqualification.  Or  again,  an  exhibitor 
may  employ  a  poultirman  who  is  solely  responsible  for  the  fraud. 
Of  course  care  must  be  taken  that  dishonest  fanciers  do  not  screen 
themselves  behind  their  servants ;  but  we  think  it  but  fair  that  in 
such  a  case,  should  it  be  dearly  proved  that  the  blame  attaches 
entirely  to  the  servant,  the  master  should  have  one  warning,  and, 
should  he  continue  to  employ  the  man,  then  be  considered  re- 
sponsible for  any  of  his  tricks. 

^  2,  No  person  is  allowed  to  exhibit  borrowed  birds."  This  is  a 
rery  plain  rule,  and  we  hope  pains  will  be  taken  to  carry  it  out. 
Borrowing  of  birds  for  show  is  for  many  reasons  a  most  objection- 
able practice,  and  one  which  we  believe  has  often  beeoi  resorted  to 


by  really  honest  exhibiton  simply  because  it  has  not  been  dearly 
forbidden.  Point  cups  have  encouraged  it  much.  We  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  having  once  competed  for  a  i>oint  cup  ajid 
lost  it  by  one  point,  simply  from  an  exhibitor  having  won  first 
prize  in  several  classes  with  birds  well  known  to  be  bonowed. 

"  3,  Bxhibitors  and  their  servants  will  not  be  allowed  to  pen  or 
unpen  their  birds."  This  rule  we  desire  to  see  fairly  and  fimly 
carried  out.  It  is  not  that  we  distrust  the  laige  body  of  pxhihttnw, 
or  would  willingly  debar  them  from  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  birds  safely  into  their  pens,  but  experience  has  ehowQ  us 


that  many  who  cannot  be  trusted  often  get  beforehand  into 
bition  rooms  and  have  often  done  much  haroL  It  is  fairer,  too, 
for  all  that  no  one  should  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  last 
smoothing  touch  to  birds  ruffled  in  tneir  baskets,  as  all  cannot 
possibly  give  it.  Some  distinction  may  plausibly  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  cases  of  penning  and  unpennmg.  Committees  are  g^lad 
to  get  a  lot  of  pens  belonging  to  one  exmbitor  quickly  taken  o>ff 
together,  and  so  generally  encourage  this  personal  removal ;  bat  it 
is  very  easjr  for  exhibitors  to  han<^-in  a  list  of  their  numbers  and 
for  a  committeeman  to  collect  them  and  hand  them  over  to  their 
owner.  The  rale  used  to  be  well  and  successfully  carried  out  at 
the  later  Bristol  shows.  The  reason  of  this  we  happen  to  know. 
We  were  present  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  shows  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  A  lot  of  people  came  in  to  take  away  their  ex- 
hibits late  at  night.  Suddenly  there  was  a  scuffle  after  a  Spanish 
hen  which  had  escaped.  She  was  caught  and  the  supposed  owner 
promptly  carried  her  off.  It  was  soon,  however,  discovered  that 
the  whole  affair  was  a  trick,  and  that  one  of  the  first-^riae  hens, 
considered  worth  £20,  had  been  stolen  by  some  unknovm  individual 
who  had  entered  a  worthless  pair  simply  to  gain  the  enHe€  to  the 
building.  As  far  as  we  can  recollect  the  police  were  never  able 
fully  to  track  out  the  oiEender. 

"■  4,  No  bird  may  be  removed  ^m  the  show  before  the  dose  of 
the  B&nie,  save  on  account  of  illness  and  with  the  Secretary's  con- 
sent." This  might  be  thought  quite  a  superfluous  rule,  bat  it  is 
by  no  means  so.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  of  course  with  the 
connivance  of  the  authorities,  for  a  bird  to  be  taken  oat  of  its  pea 
after  the  first  day  of  a  show,  or  even  soon  after  the  judge  has 
been  round,  and  sent  to  win  at  another  show,  an  inferior  specioMn 
being  substituted  for  it.  The  public  are  hereby  taken  in,  having 
paid  to  see  the  prize  birds  and  being  shown  others  in  their  stead. 
We  were  astonished  one  year  at  Birmingham  (of  all  Pjeoee  I)  to 
discover  that  something  of  the  kind  had  been  done.  We  wiriied 
on  the  last  day  of  the  snow  to  examine  some  famed  Dark  Brahma 
pallets  which  had  won.  On  looking  them  over  we  ofaeo-red, 
**  aftw  all  one  is  not  so  extraordinarily  good."  "  Oh  I "  replied  a 
person  in  the  secret,  *^  the  real  one  is  winning  to-day  at  — -^  Show ; 
she  was  taken  out  last  night,  and  this  one  sent  in  her  place."  On 
the  other  hand  we  remember  one  year  at  Oxford 


champion  really  looked  mopy,  but  not  seriously  so,  yet  the  Oom- 

let 


mittee  steadfastly  refused  to  let  him  go  home^  for  the  good 
that  they  must  not  break  faith  with  toe  public 

**'  6,  It  will  be  open  to  anyone  to  lodge  a  protest  for  fraodnlent 
practices  against  an  exhibitor  on  paying  £1  deposit,  and  sock 
further  sum  as  shall  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses,  the 
deposit  to  be  forfeited  should  the  protest  be  considered  friyolous 
b^  the  Committee.  Bhould  the  protest  be  sustained  the  deposit 
will  be  returned  and  the  expenses  paid  by  the  Poultry  Cmb.** 
This  seems  a  good  and  carefully  drawn  rule.  It  is  often  exp«n- 
sive  to  brin^  a  judge  back  to  a  show  which  he  has  left ;  this  diffi-> 
eulty  is  obviated  \>j  the  provision  concerning  expenses.  There  is 
also  some  temptation  for  a  judge  to  declare  a  protest  frivoloos, 
the  decision  on  the  point  is  therefore  left  with  the  Committee. 
While  the  deposit  should  be  enough  to  deter  all  fooli^  protests, 
the  liberal  offer  of  the  Club  to  pay  all  expenses  in  the  ease  of 
those  sustained  should  be  encouragement  to  exhibitors  not  to 
shrink  from  their  duty  to  point  oat  malpractices  where  thej  are 
evident. 

"  6,  An  exhibitor  who  shall  be  disqualified  for  fraudulent  pcaetloea 
shall  forfeit  all  or  any  prizes  or  cups  that  may  have  been  awarded 
to  him  or  her  at  this  show  in  adcutaon  to  entry  fees."  We  have 
often  contended  for  the  adoption  of  this  rale,  and  so  need  say 
little  more  about  it.  It  was  disgraceful  that,  as  heretofore,  at  the 
greatest  shows  a  person  might  carry  off  a'  tm-guinea  cup  in  one 
class,  and  in  another  be  disqualified  for  pulling  out  luxd:  feathers 
or  carving  a  comb.  It  is  a  further  question  whether  some  pro- 
vision could  not  be  made  for  the  payment  of  prizes  to  an  exhi- 
bitor who  has  one  pen  disqnalifiea  owing  solely  to  the  fault  of 
another  person.  Buch  cases,  however,  are  rare,  and  we  incline  to 
think  that  he  should  pay  the  penalty  of  carelessness.—^. 


LANQSHANS. 

THOroH  not  an  exhibitor  at  shows  I  have  been  an  observer 
and  a  breeder  of  poultry  for  many  years,  and  without  hesitation 
I  say  that  the  Langshan  is  the  most  meritorious  breed  that  has 
ever  been  introduced  into  this  country.  At  first  sight,  when  the 
chickens  leave  the  nest  they  are  exceedingly  like  Cochin  China 
chickens,  destined  to  be  black  and  white,  but  all  so  exactly  like 
each  other  as  to  show  at  onoe  that  they  are  in  all  probability  a 
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distinct  breed.  One  can  scarcely  Imagine  that  such  chickens  can 
ever  become  black :  yet  as  the  feathers  appear,  except  in  the 
wings,  the  first  feathers  (in  which  are  mostly  white^the  white 
down)  disappear,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  any  longer  as  to  what 
the  colour  will  be,  for  black  takes  the  place  of  white.  ^  As  the 
chick  grows  its  bony  frame  is  obserred  to  be  much  lighter  in  build, 
like  a  thorough-bred  horse  in  comparison  with  a  cart  horse.  The 
bird  is  more  active  and  able  to  make  more  use  of  its  wines 
than  a  Cochin  or  Brahma ;  its  breastbone  is  much  longer,  the  thigh 
much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  breast,  the  legs  less  feathered 
and  without  a  trace  of  yellow,  being  black,  pink,  and  white,  with 
the  nails  on  the  black  claws  pearly  white.  The  skin  is  delicately 
white,  and  the  flesh  upon  the  breast  abundant  in  comparison  with 
«i^er  the  Cochin  or  the  Brahma.  Of  two  chichens  hatched  in  the 
same  nest  and  reared  together,  the  one  a  fine  Dark  Brahma 
cockerel,  the  other  a  Langshan,  at  a  little  more  than  three  months 
old  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size  in  appearance,  I  care- 
fully measured  the  length  of  the  breastbones.  The  Brahmas 
measured  8^  inches,  the  Langshan's  4|  inches.  My  Langshans 
are  pure-bred  birds,  obtained  from  Mr.  Croad  of  the  Manor  Souse, 
Durrington,  near  Worthing.  Their  purity  of  breed  I  have  ascer- 
tained to  xny  own  satisfaction  thos  :  I  obtained  some  very  pure 
Duckwing  Uame  birds,  and  have  bred  a  cross  between  these  two 
pure  bre^  ;  now  the  cross-bred  birds  are  all  so  exactly  like  each 
other  as  to  exclude  the  most  remote  probability  of  any  taint  of 
blood  in  the  parentage  on  either  side..  I  have  done  more  :  I  have 
proved  that  a  Light  Brahma  hen,  supposed  to  have  been  a  pure-bred 
fowl,  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  her  diiekens  being  of  all  colours 
when  crossed  with  the  pure  Langshan ;  ti  White  Dorking  hen  also, 
which  I  knew  was  not  quite  true  bred,  throwing  chickens  of  all 
colours  in  the  same  way.  I  think  the  above  facts  satisfactorily 
prove  that  my  Langshans  and  Game  birds  are  pure  breeds,  and 
that  the  slightest  cross  in, either  parent  will  be  unmistakeably 
shown  by  varieties  in  colour*  Ac,  in  the  produce  of  such  birds, 
every  breed  as  it  were  peeping  out  here  and  there.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  several  of  the  l/im  exhibited  last  year  at  Birmingham 
as  Langshans  had  a  considen^le  amount  of  Black  Cochin  blood 
in  them ;  but  in  time  this  mixture  will  be  recognised  and  all 
contamination  will  be  got  rid  of. 

I  have  a  rose-combed  variety  of  Langshan,  and  I  understand 
in  the  pure  breed  tufted  birds  appear  occasionally.  I  do  not 
think  the  best  Langshans  have  yet  been  brought  from  their  native 
country.  Everybody  knows  how  perseveringly  the  Cochin  and 
the  Brahma  will  sit,  and  how  fnquentl^f  they  want  to  sit.  The 
Langshan  is  very  easily  prevented,  and  if  allowed  to  sit  is  very 
apt  to  desert  her  nest  oelua  the  time  of  hatching  has  araved. 
Langshans  are  extraordia^tfy  layers,  their  eggs  beins  not  Jarge 
for  the  size  of  the  bird  bu(  ^ery  rich.  The  colour  of  the  shell 
varies  from  a  dark  brow»  Co  almost  white,  and  is  sometimes 
spotted  like  a  Turkey's  egg.  It  is  a  richer  and  better  egg  than 
the  Cochin's  or  the  Dark  Brahma's,  the  Light  Brahma's  egg  comiAg 
nearest  to  it  in  quality.— John  Gabb,  Surgeon^  Betodky, 

ROOT  SHOWS. 

Thb  first  condition  for  securing  ^ood  crops  is  to  obtain  good 
seed — ^pure  stocks  of  approved  varieties.  Without  this,  cultivation 
fails  in  the  object  desired  ;  with  it  suocees,  so  far  as  the  elements 
permit,  is  certain.  Where  good  seed  and  good  cnltnre  are  com- 
bined remarkable  results  are  achieved,  of  which  a  trio  of  root 
shows  xeoently  held  afforded  sufficient  evidence.  Alike  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  exhibitionB,  the  excellence  of  the  produoeu 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  promoters  of  these  great  agricultural 
i;atheringH,  the  shows  in  question  merit  notice.  First  in  order 
of  data  was  tke  exhibition  of 

MESSRS.  WEBB  &  SONS. 

During  previous  years  great  displays  of  roots  which  have  been 
grown  from  seed  supplied  by^  Messrs.  Webb  dk  Sons  have  been 
arranged  in  their  capacious  warehouses  at  Wordsley  near  Stour- 
bridge. ^  This  year  the  Show  was  held  in  Cnrzon  Hall,  Birmingham, 
where  it  opened  on  the  20th  inst,  and  was  the  most  extensive  oi 
its  kind  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  midland  counties.  The 
yalue  of  theprizes  offered  was  £300,  making  a  total  of  £dOO  offered 
by  Messrs.  Webb  during  the  year  for  superior  cultivation.  The 
number  of  entries  for  the  Show  was  1612  (comprising  25,000  roots) 
against  1308  in  1877.  Amongst  the  exhibitors  were  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Earl  Beauchamp,  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Earl 
Redesdale,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss,  Lord  Bateman,  Lord  Hampton,  Lord  Moreton,  Iiord 
Northwick,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  and  many  other  large 
landed  proprietors. 

Webbs'  Imperial  Swede,  of  which  there  were  511  entries,  formed 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Joseph  Beach  won 
the  cup  with  produce  of  remarkable  quality.  The  first  prize  for 
weight  of  roots  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  Kidderminster.  The 
twelve  heaviest  Swedes  in  the  hall  weighed  268  lbs.  Of  Webbs' 
Improved  Colonel  North  Mangold  there  were  214  entries.    The 


first  prize  for  the  "best"  was  won  bv  Mr.  T.  H.  Farrer.  The 
heaviest  single  Mangold  of  this  variety  in  the  hall  weighed 
39  lbs.  Webbs'  Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangolds  were  extremely 
fine.  Mr.  F.  Lythall  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best  roots. 
The  prize  for  the  heaviest  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Moxon,  Easenhall, 
with  a  collection  of  twelve,  weighing  479  fts.  A  single  root  of  this 
variety,  shown  by  itself,  weighed  62^  lbs.  Sir  R.  F.  Sutton  won 
the  chief  prize  for  Webbs'  New  Kinver  YeUow  Globe  Mangold. 
The  heaviest  collection  of  Globe  Mangolds  weighed  868^  lbs.,  and 
the  heaviest  single  specimen  89  lbs.  Webbs'  Yellow-fieshed  Tan- 
kard Mangold  was  well  represented ;  Mrs.  Cubberley,  Alcestcr, 
securing  the  first  prize.  For  Webbs'  Intermediate  Mangolds  there 
were  forty-nine  competitors.    Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi,  and  Cabbages 

were  all  excellent.  ,  ^      ,       ,     -,       .  ^. 

Superior  vegetables  were  exhibited,  and  five  hundred  varieties 
of  Potatoes  grown  bjr  the  firm  on  their  trial  grounds  at  Kinver 
attracted  much  attention.  ,  .»«  vi.  f /^  i 

The  cereal  classes  contained  excellent  samples  of  Webbs  Chaw 
lenge  White  Wheat,  Kinver  Chevalier  Barley,  Black  Tartarian 
Oat,  and  Challenge  White  Oat.  4600  visitors  attended  the  Show 
on  the  first  day,  and  7321  on  the  second.  ^  , .  , , 

The  Exhibition  on  the  whole  was  an  excellent  one,  and  highly 
creditable  to  Messrs.  Webb  and  their  numerous  customers. 

MESSRS.  SUTTONS  &  SONS. 

Only  those  who  have  visited  the  Royal  Berkshire  Root  Show  can 
form  any  just  conception  of  its  magnitude  and  of  the  vast  con- 
course of  visitors  which  crowd  around  the  collections.  The  prizes 
offered  by  the  firm  during  the  year  amount  to  £600,  and  are  com- 
peted for  by  cultivators  in  almost  every  county  in  the  kingdom. 
Amongst  the  exhibitors  at  the  Show  in  question  were  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Marquis  of  Ailesburv, 
the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  the  Earl  of  Craven,  the  Earl  of  North- 
brook,  Earl  Bathurst,  the  Earl  of  Redesdale,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Lord  Calthorpe,  Lord  Camoys,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Eversley. 
Lord  F.  Kerr,  Lord  Moreton,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.  (First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty),  the  Countess  of  Yarborough,  and  many  other 
principal  landowners  and  tenant  farmers. 

The  number  of  entries  was  1574.  Tons  upon  tons  of  the  most 
splendid  roots  of  Mangold  Wurtzels,  Swede  Turnips,  Parsnips,  and 
(Arrets,  Ac,  were  gathered  together  in  the>agnificent  premise  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  m  a  room  180  feet  long  by  60  wide,  and  in  four 
other  rooms  adjoining,  probably  the  largest  in  the  world  used  for 
such  purposes.  "  My  farming,"  observed  a  visitor  speaWng  of  the 
Show,  "  is  of  a  limited  character,  but  I  have  some  idea  that  ft 
produce  of  110  tons  an  acre  is  a  pretty  considerable  amount  fojr 
even  Mammoth  Mangolds  ;  that  for  six  Long  Red  roots  to  weigh 
233  lbs.  is  no  little  matter,  and  that  it  cannot  be  a  baby  root  ^t 
is  8  feet  3  inches  long,  3  feet  in  girth,  and  weighing  47  Ibe.  Yet 
such  were  a  few  of  the  recorded  weights,  and  even  large  farmen 
were  astonished  at  the  excellence  of  the  display.  ««^  ^ 

In  Class  1,  for  the  "  grand  prize,"  a  gold  cup  value  £20,  for 
thirty-six  roots  of  Mangold  Wurtzels  in  three  of  Messrs.  Buttons 
varieties,  there  were  twenty  entries.  The  Judges,  after  long  and 
close  examination,  awarded  the  prize  to  Sir  Paul  Hunter,  Bart^ 
Mortimer  Hill.  The  twelve  roots  of  Buttons'  Mammoth  Long  Red 
weighed  406  ttw.,  a  similar  number  of  Golden  Tankard  weigh- 
ing 816  lbs.,  of  Sutton's  Berkshire  Prize  877  lbs.— total,  lOW. 
This  was  a  splendid  collection,  many  of  the  roots  being  handsome 
as  well  as  large,  but  others  were  undoubtedly  somewhat  ooaije. 
Much  mote  attractive  in  appearance  were  the  roots  exhibited  by 
R.  Bum  Blyth.  Esq.,  Woolhampton,  who  was  awarded  the  second 
prize  of  £10.  The  aggregate  weight  of  the  thirty-six  roots  wa« 
770  lbs.,  but  for  smoothness  and  shape  they  were  far  In  ^▼aj^^ 
of  all  others,  every  root  being  a  model  of  good  culture.  In  tua 
fine  class  size  triumphed  over  quality,  but  in  the  next  class  for 
six  Sutton's  Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangolds— a  remarkable  claiw 
of  nearly  a  thousand  roots— quality  was  worthily  recognised  m  the 
first-prize  collection  of  Sir  F.  Smith,  Bart.,  Acton  Bumell,  which 
weighed  205  lbs.,  against  the  second-prize  six  of  Sir  Paul  Hunw, 
weighing  238  lbs.  The  class  for  six  roots  of  Snttons  Berkshira 
Prize  Yellow  Globe  Mangold  was  a  veir  imposmg  one,  the  roott 
combining  size  with  quality  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  first- 
prize  collection  of  Mr.  Richard  Webb,  Beenham.  weighed  181  IbB. 
Similarly  fine  was  the  class  of  six  Snttons'  Yellow  Intermedmte 
Mangold,  where  Sir  Paul  Hunter  was  again  in  the  first  position 
with  roots  weighing  161  tt)s.  The  same  successful  exhibitor  waa 
first  in  the  class  for  six  roots  of  Buttons'  Golden  Tankard  Mangold 
with  a  collection  weighmg  181  lbs. ;  some  of  the  roots  were  a  foot 
out  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  true  tankard  shape.    A  fine  class. 

Swedes  were  remarkable  for  their  numbers  and  general  hi^ 
quality.  For  twelve  roots  of  the  famed  Buttons*  Champion,  J.  J^ 
Burrell,  Esq.,  Frimley,  won  the  first  position  with  short-necked 
smooth  handsome  roots  of  great  solidity.  Many  other  coUecfaonfl 
were  nearly  equally  good,  no  less  than  thirteen  exhibitors  reoeiy- 
mg  honours  in  this  class.  The  same  number  of  competitors  wa» 
honoured  in  the  class  for  twelve  roots  of  Buttons'  Impenal  Green 
Globe  Turnips,  J.  S.  Calvert,  Esq.,  Witnev,  headmgthe  list.  The 
class  was  an  excellent  one  throughout,  the  majority  of  the  roots 
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being  models  of  their  kind.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  Whit^ 
Glol^  Turnips,  in  which  class  Mr.  Wills,  Lamboume,  secured  the 
chief  prize.  Other  varieties  of  Turnips  were  rerj  fine,  notably 
Buttons*  Green-top  Yellow  Hybrid,  in  which  class  Sir  Curtis  Lamp- 
son,  Bart.,  Rowfant,  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  Kohl  Babi  was 
excellently  represented,  and  Drumhead  Cabbages  attracted  mnch 
attention.  The  three  heaviest  weighed  161  lbs.,  the  heaviest 
single  specimen  weighing  56  tbs.  Mr.  S.  Robinson,  Melbourne, 
was  the  premier  exhibitor.  White  Carrots  were  much  better  than 
the  Reds,  and  Parsnips  were  numerous  and  superior.  Classes  for 
roots  grown  with  sewage  were  well  filled,  the  Reading  Sanitary 
Authority  beine  the  most  successful  exhibitor  with  produce  of  very 
high  quality.  The  Show  throughout  was  a  splendid  one,  and  the 
arrangements  were  complete  in  every  detail. 

MESSRS.  CARTER  &  CO. 

This  annual  Show  of  roots  which  have  grown  from  seed 
supplied  by  i  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  was  held  in  the  Agricultural 
HaU,  London,  on  November  23rd.  The  prizes  offered  were  of 
similar  value  to  those  provided  by  the  firms  above  noticed.  The 
Show  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  ever  held  by  the  firm,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  roots  exhibited,  but 
also  in  consequence  of  the  very  superior  quality  of  some  and  the 
general  excellence  noticeable  throughout  the  many  well-filled 
classes  of  the  Show.  The  root  crops  are  a  very  important  element 
in  the  food  production  of  this  country,  and  much  credit  is  due  to 
the  gpreat  seed  firms  for  the  encouragement  given  to  the  produc- 
tion of  superior  and  heavy  crops. 

This  year  Messrs.  Carter  exhibited  a  large  consignment  of  extra- 
ordinary roots  grown  from  their  seed  in  Canada.  This  transat- 
lantic produce  attracted  much  attention.  The  roots  consisted  of 
the  following  varieties — Carter's  Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangold, 
the  heaviest  weighing  68  lbs.,  and  eight  roots  480  lbs. :  Carter's 
Warden  Yellow  Globe  Mangold,  the  heaviest  60  lbs.  j  and  Carter's 
new  Yellow-fleshed  Tankard  Mangold,  the  heaviest  weighing 
824  lbs.  From  the  Royal  farms  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  a  group  of  the  different  varieties 
of  Carter's  Mangold.  These  were  not  entered  for  competition, 
but  were  of  excellent  quality,  not  particularly  large,  but  very 
dean  and  shapeable.  The  following  noblemen  interested  in  agri- 
culture were  represented  in  several  of  the  classes — ^the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Earl  of  Harrington,  Lord  Redesdale,  Lord  Clin- 
ton, Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Sondes,  Sir  Wm.  Farquhar,  Sir  Curtis 
Lamt)6on,  Sir  Charles  Russell.  Admiral  Sir  G.  N.  B.  Myddleton, 
Sir  Richard  F.  Sutton,  Major  Allfrey,  Ac,  and  there  were  contri- 
butions also  from  large  farmers,  schools,  asylums,  and  sewage 
works. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  roots  of  Carter's  Imperial  Hardy  Prize- 
winner Swede  there  were  seventy-three  entries.  E.  Pilcher,  Esq., 
was  first,  Messrs.  T.  C.  and  A.  H.  Borthwick  second,  and  W. 
Beckett,  Esq.,  third.  This  class  was  remarkable  for  the  evenness 
of  the  roots,  hardy  appearance,  and  truthfulness  to  name.  For 
the  heaviest  root  of  this  variety  T.  Moxon,  Esq.,  was  first,  and  for 
the  handsomest  the  Middlesex  County  Asylum  (Mr.  F.  Alderton, 
steward)  gained  a  similar  award.  For  eight  roots  of  Carter's 
Warden  Yellow  Globe  Mangold  there  were  sixty-seven  entries. 
T.  Southern,  Esq.,  was  in  the  first  position.  This  was  another 
grand  class,  the  variety  a  very  handsome  one.  For  the  heaviest 
root  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  was  first ;  and  for  the  handsomest,  T.  H. 
Farrer,  Esq.  For  eight  roots  of  Carter's  Mammoth  Lon^  Red 
Manffold  there  were  fort^r-seven  entries,  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  wuning 
the  nrst  prize.  The  specimens  generally  were  not  only  kurge  but 
of  excellent  shape.  For  eight  roots  of  Carter's  Intermediate 
Mangold  there  were  thirty-nine  entries.  Mrs.  Morten  (Mr.  J. 
Cave,  steward)  wasplaced  first.  A  really  fine  class.  For  eight 
roots  of  Carter's  Yellow  Tankard-shaped  Mangold  there  were 
thirty  entries.  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  was  first.  A  clean  good  class  of 
an  increasingly  popular  variety. 

For  twelve  roots  of  White  Globe  Turnips  there  were  eleven 
entries.  Mrs.  Morton  was  first  with  superior  produce.  The  com- 
petition in  the  Turnip  classes  was  weaker  than  usual,  the  season 
naving  proved  unfavourable  to  their  growth.  The  prizewinning 
roots  in  all  the  classes  were  remarkably  handsome,  notably  in 
that  for  twelve  roots  of  Red  Lincoln  or  Paragon,  and  for  twelve 
roots  of  Carter's  Imperial  Green  Globe.  For  eight  roots  of 
Carter's  Imperial  Green  Eohl  Rabi  there  were  twen(y-three 
entries,  the  Birmingham  Corporation  Sewage  Farms  (Mr.  J. 
Anscombe,  steward)  securing  the  first  prize.  This  was  by  far 
the  best  lot  of  Kohl  Rabi  ever  seen  at  Messrs.  Carter's  Show. 

Silver  cups  were  gained  by  Lord  Warwick  for  six  roots  of 
Carter's  Warden  Prize  Mangold,  and  the  Eton  Local  Board  (Mr.  C. 
Tough,  steward)  for  six  roots  of  Carter's  Imperial  Mammoth  Man- 
gold. A  silver  cup  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Gibbs  A  Co.  for  the  best 
collection  of  roots  grown  with  their  manures  was  taken  by  the 
South  Metropolitan  District  Schools.  Another  cup  offered  by 
Messrs.  Ohlendorff  &  Co.  for  the  best  twelve  roots  of  two  varieties 
of  Manffold  grown  with  their  guano  or  phosphatic  manures  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  A  R.  Emery.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  Show  can  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  of  the 
gsMery  surrounding  the  hall  was  occupied  by  the  various  ex- 


hibiU.  Messrs.  Carter  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  produce,  and  also  upon  the  able  manner  in 
which  the  Show  was  managed. 


VARIETIES. 


We  were  glad  at  the  bite  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show  to  see 
traces  of  benefit  from  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris.  In 
the  Any  other  colour  Polish  classes  Mr.  Beldon's  magnificent 
Buff  hen  which  took  second  prize^  and  Mr.  Reville's  pure  White 
cock  and  hen  which  took  third  prizes  were,  we  feel  certain,  birds 
which  won  at  the  Paris  Show.  These  two  breeds  were  almost 
or  quite  extinct  in  this  country,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  sec  some 
chance  of  their  being  resuscitated  through  these  new  importations. 

The  Lancaster  Poultry  Show  which  was  to  have  taken 

place  last  week,  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  consequence  of  the 
very  small  number  of  entries.  The  course  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee— viz.,  that  of  returning  all  entry  fees,  was  a  straightforward 
one,  and  far  preferable  to  the  too  common  practice  of  touting  for 
late  entries.  The  cause  of  this  failure  of  entries  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  earlier  date  chosen  thia  year  for  the  Show.  The  prize 
list  was  liberal,  and  eminent  Judges  were  secured,  so  we  can  see 
no  other  reason  for  the  failure  of  what  has  hitherto  been  a  large 
and  successful  meeting.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  show  on  a 
large  scale,  9ave  so  old-established  a  one  as  Oakham,  will  prosper 
between  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham. 

The  Bexley  Heath  Show  is  amons  the  number  of  those 

for  which  application  has  been  made  for  Ute  entries  in  special 
classes.  We  should  like  to  see  this  practice  stopped,  especiall^r  as 
it  appears  from  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Poultry  Club,  and  iu  the  columns  of  a  contemporaiy, 
"  that  the  admission  of  entries  after  the  day  on  which  they  are 
stated  to  close  is  positively  illegal."  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  an  unsuccessful  exhibitor  would  have  a  good  case  against  a 
committee  who  had  accepted  post  entries. 

We  hear  that  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Club  has  been 

invited  to  consider  the  question  of  railways,  who  declare  that  they 
will  not  be  "  common  carriers  of  poultiy,"  and  who  require  con- 
signers of  poultry  to  sign  a  paper  to  the  effect  that  they  consign 
them  at  their  own  risk.  Strong  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the 
Companies  break  the  law  by  this  requisition,  and  are  very  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  but  continue  to  rely  on  public  ignorance.  We 
hope  that  the  Club,  if  after  due  notice  these  Companies  do  not 
abandon  such  regulations,  will  try  a  test  case  and  publish  the 
result  to  all  the  poultry-fancying  public. 

— —  We  have  a  large  batch  of  schedules  of  forthcoming  shows 
before  ns.  First  in  magnitude  and  importance  is  that  of  ShrewS' 
bury,  fixed  for  January  2nd  and  8rd.  There  are  forty-four  clnnsfir 
for  live  poultry,  which,  saye  in  the  case  of  Gkime,  are  shown  in 
pairs  of  cock  and  hen.  The  prize  list  is  very  liberal,  there  being 
three  prizes  in  each  class,  tne  first  of  £3  for  the  more  popular 
varieties,  and  £2  for  the  rest,  and  this  with  an  entry  fee  of  ozuy  5«. 
There  are  three  classes  for  Dorkings,  four  for  Cochins,  seven  for 
Game,  five  for  Hamburghs  ;  Malays,  Leghorns,  Andalusians, 
Sultans,  Langshans.  and  Silkies  all  have  classes.  There  are  alio 
four  local  classes  for  dead  poultry.  Pigeons  have  twenty-five 
classes,  with  the  unusually  low  entrance  fee  of  8«.  The  sub- 
division of  varieties  is  ffood,  and  we  are  specially  glad  to  see  a 
class  for  ''  Short-billed  Frilled  varieties"  which  wUl  doubilesa  be  a 
well-filled  and  very  attractive  one.  'The  Judges  are  for  ponltiy 
Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Teebayj'and  for  Pigeons  Mr.  Es^mlant  The 
Show  adopts  the  Poultry  Club  rules,  which  are  printed  in  the 
schedule.  The  Swindon  Show  will  be  held  on  December  81st  and 
January  Ist.  There  are  twenty-eight  open  clannei  for  ponltzy 
shown  in  pairs,  and  eighteen  for  Pigeons  partly  shown  singly 
and  partly  in  pairs.  There  are  also  many  local  classes,  llie 
programme  includes  an  exhibition  of  Cag^  birds,  Rabbits^  and 
Cats.  The  Judges  are  to  be  Mr.  John  Martin,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Gilbert.  The  Poole  Show  is  fixed  for  January 
Ist  and  2nd.  There  are  twenty-five  classes  for  poultry,  twenty- 
one  for  Pigeons,  and  eight  for  Cage  birds.  It  will  be  held  under 
the  rules  of  the  Poultry  Club.  The  Jud^  are  Rev.  Grenville 
Hodson,  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  and  Mr.  BiUett  A  Show  will  be 
held  at  Jersey  on  January  8th  and  9th.  The  classification  is  good, 
and  birds  are  shown  singly.  There  are  forty-four  classes  for 
poultry,  nine  for  Pigeons,  and  ten  for  Ca^  birds.  Many  cups 
and  special  prizes  are  offered.  The  Judge  is  Mr.  O.  B.  CresswelL 
In  addition  of  these  poultry-show  schedules  we  have  those  of  the 
Oxford  and  Surrey  Columbarian  Societies.  The  former  will  hold 
its  Show  at  Oxford  on  December  11th,  and  the  latter  at  Guildford 
on  December  10th  and  11th. 

The  Prairie  Fanner  alludes  as  follows  to  American  ex- 
ports^ which  now  exert  such  a  great  influence  on  the  food  supply 
of  this  country.  In  1868  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  exclu- 
sive of  the  army,  navy,  and  seamen  abroad,  was  28.889,770.  In 
1877  it  was  .88,444,419.  In  1858  the  total  value  of  imports  of 
live  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  was  £1,890,0C8 ;  of  dead  meats  and 
provisions,  £4,848,592.    In  1877  it  rose  to  £6,012,564  for  livt  stock, 
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and  £80,144,018  for  dead  meats  and  proriflions.  Thai  the  importa 
of  Great  Britain  of  animals  aliye  and  dead  has  increased  from  a 
total  of  £6,7a8|660  per  year  to  £36,156,677  per  year.  The  import 
of  wheat,  other  g^in  and  flour,  has  steadily  increased  from 
£20,164.811  in  1858  to  £63,536^22  in  1877,  making  a  totol  import 
for  187/  of  live  and  dead  animals,  and  animal  products,  nain  and 
flour,  of  £99,692,899.  Last  year  we  had  over  a  hundred  million 
bushels  of  exportable  grain.  It  is  estimated  that  this  season  we 
shall  have  180  million  bushels  for  export. 


WINTERING  BEES  ECONOMICALLY. 

Tblbre  is  no  greater  blunder  in  practical  bee-keeping  than  the 
retention  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  an  array  of  weak  and 
sparsely  peopled  hlTes,  which,  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  eat  up 
the  fat,  and  very  probably  in  the  long  run  giving  way  after  oon- 
suming  a  considerable  amount  of  both  food  and  trouble,  which  is 
altogether  wasted  and  as  bad  as  thrown  away ;  whereas,  by 
uniting  two  or  three  such  hives  together,  say  one  on  either  side, 
to  a  central,  a  first-rate  dependable  stock  is  established  for  the 
succeeding  season,  and  in  that  excellent  translation  by  the  late 
Miss  Graham  of  Duntrune  of  Jonas  De  Gelieu's  interesting  work 
'^The  Bee  Preserver"  we  find  that  author  takes  credit  K)r  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  such  conjoined  stocks  can  be  wintered 
as  economically  as  any  one  single  kept  separate.  The  soundness 
of  this  position  he  incontestably  proves  by  lists  of  experiments 
repeatea  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  confesses  his  inability  to 
account  for,  to  him,  the  surprising  and  unexpected  result.  His 
talented  translator  gives  copious  proofs  in  the  appendix  of  her 
experience  with  her  own  and  her  gardener's  hives,  and  the 
diminished  weights  from  September  to  March  of  the  years  1828 
and  1829  confirmatory  of  the  hyjpothesis,  only  one  of  which  I  will 
adduce.  She  says,  page  183,  "  The  gardener's  hive  No.  2  received 
two  swarms  in  addition  to  its  own,  and  this  allied  army  took 
possession  just  as  peaceably  as  the  others,  and  actuallv  consumed 
less  honey  during  the  winter  than  No.  1,  which  was  only  doubled." 

Every  tyro  of  our  day  has  verified  this  discovery  for  himself, 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  satisfactorily  account  for  it.  The  natural 
heat  emanating  from  the  combined  body  keeps  up  the  temperature 
of  the  hive  to  the  required  point,  and  the  inmates  are  thus  en> 
abled  to  enjoy  their  comparatively  undisturbed  dormancy  with 
the  minimum  of  exertion  and  consequent  consumption  of  9U)re ; 
whereas  in  the  sparsely  peopled  hive  the  quickened  respiratory 
action  and  increased  muscular  exertion  to  raise  the  temperature 
demands  food  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  system,  clearly  resulting 
in  the  fewer  mouths  of  the  separate  and  more  active  consuming 
as  much  food  as  the  conjoined. 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  Pettigrew  having  previously  chal- 
lenged the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  the  illustrious  Huber, 
which  notwithstanding  will  contyiue  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  the 
apiarians  of  all  time,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  discovery  of 
the  gentle  Swiss  pastor  should  be  scoffed  at,  and  the  credulity 
of  the  advanced  bee-keepers  be  denounced  from  "  the  paddle  box  " 
as  follows,  pa^e  2G9? — '^What  a  mistake  the  Swiss  clergyman 
made  in  assertmg  that  a  large  swarm  of  bees  does  not  eat  more 
food  in  winter  than  a  small  one !  and  what  a  strange  thing  that 
so  many  advanced  English  bee-keepers  believed  his  statements  !" 

It  may  prove  interesting  here  to  note  that  the  above  highly 
accomplished  lady,  who  moved  in  the  best  Edinburgh  society  of 
half  a  century  ago,  and  whose  ready  wit  drew  forth  the  encomiums 
of  such  celebrities  as  Scott  and  Jeffrey,  died  towards  the  end  of 
last  year,  having  attained  the  great  age  of  over  ninety-five  years. 
She  was  the  last  representative  of  the  old  family  of  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  one  of  her  ancestors  being  Viscount  Dundee,  better 
known  in  Scottish  history  as  "The  Bloody  Claverhouse."  She 
retained  all  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and  with  them  the  warmest 
interest  in  her  old  favourites.  A  letter  she  addressed  a  few 
months  before  her  death  to  the  present  writer  on  our  common 
hobby  was  alike  remarkable  for  the  chasteness  of  its  style  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  its  caligraphy. — A  Bbnfrewshirb  Bbe-kbepbr. 


BEES'  UNPBODUCTIVE   EGGS. 

A  RECENT  correspondent  of  this  Journal,  in  his  observations  on 

the  subject  of  unproductive  eggs  in  a  particular  hive  to  which  I 

drew  attention  some  weeks  ago,  has  missed  the  singularity  of  the 

particulaT  circumstances  as  detailed  bv  me.    Everybody  knows 

that  bees  not  only  remove  eggs  when  they  do  not  want. them  but 

even  devour  them  freely,  as  for  instance  m  the  case  of  a  sudden 

glut  o!  honey  coming  on  as  well  as  in  the  cases  described  by  him. 

What  I  remarked  upon  as  singular  was  that  the  bees  in  this  case, 

at  the  very  time  they  were  being  liberally  and  continuously  fed 

for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  an  increase  of  population, 

yet  not  so  bountifully  as  to  amount  to  a  glut  of  food  supplied, 

allowed  the  queen  to  lay  again  and  again  a  quantity  of  eggs 

which  the  bees  did  not  suffer  to  reach  maturity,  but  appear  to 

have  devoured  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  and  quite  out  of  their 

usual  custom  when  being  so  fed.    If  they  did  devour  or  remove 

them,  which  is  your  respected  correspondent's  only  solution  of  the 


matter,  I  think  it  a  very  curious  circumstance.  I  ventured  upon 
suggesting  two  other  causes  as  possible  ;  namely,  either  a  tempo* 
rary  weakness— call  it  impotence  or  barrenness  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  or  a  weariness  on  tne  part  of  the  whole  hive — at  the  usual 
rest  period  of  the  year,  after  the  labours  of  an  exhausting  summer. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  as  if  either  of  these  suggestions  is  absurd 
or  beyond  the  reach  of  probability  as  an  explanation. — B.  de  W. 

THE  NATURAL  AND  THE  ARTIFICIAL. 

About  five  months  ago  some  notes  from  my  pen  appeared  in 
the  oolumns  of  the  Journal  under  the  above  heading.  The  price  of 
artificial  oomb  foundations  was  referred  to,  and  this  question  was 
asked,  Are  they  worth  their  price  ?  Mr.  Arthur  Todd  answered 
this  question  from  the  distant  land  of  Algeria.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  tone  and  earnestness  of  Mr.  Todd's  letter.  He  energeti- 
cally endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  are  well  worth  their  price 
and  most  useful  to  bee-keepers.  His  figures  I  could  not  under- 
stand, and  certninly  they  did  not  touch  the  comparisons  of  my 
letter  between  the  cost  of  artificial  foundations  and  perfect  combs 
made  by  bees  from  sugar  syrup.  I  may  here  say  that  I  never 
disapproved  of  the  use  of  artificial  comb  foundations.  From  the 
first  notice  of  them  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  of 
great  service  in  apiculture  if  bees  readily  adopted  them.  In  the 
first  number  of  the  Journal  for  1878  my  letter  on  "  Bee-keeping, 
Past,  Present^  and  Future "  appeared  j  and  in  that  letter  I  pre- 
dicted that  with  artificial  comb  foundations  in  use  supering  in  the 
future  would  assume  new  proportions  and  eclipse  supering  in  the 
past,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still.  The  instrument  that  makes 
the  foundations  and  the  foundations  made  by  the  instrument  are 
wonderfully  perfect.  Mr.  Todd  says,  "I  quite  agree  with  the' 
best  American  authorities  in  that  for  the  brood  chamber  the  arti- 
ficial foundation  is  a  magnificent  success  ;  but  that  for  supers, 
unless  an  excessively  thin  foundation  be  used,  it  is  best  not  to 
tack  on  the  word  artificial  to  super  honey,  and  so  leave  it  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  adulterated."  I  am  disappointed  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Todd  does  not  approve  of  the  foundations  being  used  in 
supering  or  for  super  honey,  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  have 
been  in  great  hopes  that  the  foundations  would  be  most  useful  in 
supenng.  Notwithstanding  what  he  savs  in  disapproval  of  their 
use  I  still  cherish  the  idea  that  they  will  be  very  serviceable  and 
extensively  used  in  supering.  On  writing  on  this  subject  before 
I  stated  that  wax  as  well  as  fiax  could  be  bleached,  and  that  the 
foundations  for  supering  should  be  made  for  white  or  bleached 
wax.  Some  of  the  foundations  that  come  down  from  London  at 
present  are  of  a  golden  colour  and  will  not  do  for  supering.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  attention  will  be  given  to  the  manufacture  of 
foundations  white  enough  and  thin  enough  for  honeycomb.  As 
far  as  Mr.  Todd's  experience  goes  the  foundations  answer  well  for 
hives  and  broodcombs,  and  that  bees  take  to  them  readily,  and 
this  certainly  is  no  small  gain  and  advantage  in  bee-keeping. 

As  to  price,  it  appears  to  me  that  while  wax  sells  at  2t.  per  tb. 
the  foundations  must  cost  considerably  more  if  made  in  England. 
In  America  both  honey  and  wax  are  cheaper,  and  foundations  may 
be  sold  at  a  lower  price  there  than  they  can  be  in  England. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  artificial  foundations  with  that  of 
natural  combs  made  from  artificial  feeding,  in  my  first  letter  I 
found  a  margin  of  gain  on  the  side  of  the  natural.  From  20  tbs. 
of  sugar  we  obtain  40  lbs.  of  syrup,  and  from  this  a  swarm  of  bees 
in  September  or  October  can  fall  a  oar  frame  or  straw  hive  full  of 
beautiful  white  combs  and  store  up  about  20  tbs.  of  syrup  honey  : 
all  this  for  5«.  If  the  bees  be  removed  there  remains  a  nive  full 
of  pure  white  virgfin  combs  half  filled  with  syrup.  Of  course  the 
syrup  should  be  removed  from  the  combs  before  they  are  used  for 
supering,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  it  out  is  to  let  the  bees  of 
otner  hives  or  another  swarm  take  it.  Thus  perfect  and  beautiful 
natural  combs  may  be  had  for  supering,  incomparably  better  and 
probably  cheaper  than  artificial  foundations.  The  trouble  of 
filling  supers  tnus  in  autumn  with  periect  combs  would  be  great, 
and  therefore  the  artificial  foundations  are  welcomed  amongst  us  ; 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  all  that  has  been  said  in  their  favour 
may  be  fully  realised  in  the  future  experience  of  British  bee- 
keepers.—A.  Pettigrew. 

MELTING  COMBS  DOWN  INTO  WAX. 

The  first  time  I  tried  the  boiling  plan  I  found  it  so  much  trouble 
and  took  so  much  time  that  I  made  up  my  mind  if  I  could  not 
find  a  better  plan  I  should  melt  no  more  except  a  little  for  my 
own  use.  I  now  take  a  large  dish  of  any  kind  that  will  stand  the 
heat  of  an  oven,  such  as  a  common  pie  dish,  or  a  roasting  tin  will 
do — anything  that  will  hold  water ;  then  put  another  smaller  dish 
inside  that  for  the  wax  to  melt  into ;  then  fill  the  bottom  dish 
with  water,  and  cover  the  inside  dish  with  a  piece  of  fine  copper 
gauze  turned  up  a  little  all  round  to  prevent  the  combs  n*om 
raliing  off.  On  this  gauze  put  the  combs,  squeezing  them  together 
so  that  it  will  hold  more  ;  the  wax  will  melt  through  and  leave 
the  refuse  on  the  top.  Turn  it  over  a  little  now  and  then,  so  that 
the  wax  may  find  its  wav  through  the  refuse,  and  press  it  gently 
but  not  too  much,  else  the  dirt  will  go  through  as  well  as  the  wax. 
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When  there  ia  a  refnse  on  the  top  take  it  off,  throw  it  away,  and 
replenish  again  until  all  is  done. 

There  is  not  much  wax  wasted  by  tiiiis  method.  The  water  in 
the  bottom  dish  is  to  keep  the  wax  from  burning  in  the  inside 
one.  The  mistress  of  the  nouse  can  do  it  while  she  is  attending 
to  her  ordinary  house  work,  for  all  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  plenty 
of  combs  on  the  ^uze  and  turn  it  over  now  and  then.  It  is  also 
much  safer  than  boiling,  for  there  is  no  fear  of  its  getting  on  fire. 
It  is  also  more  expeditious,  at  least  for  anyone  who  has  not  special 
advantages.  With  large  dbhes  and  a  good  hot  oven  many  combs 
may  soon  be  melted.  Cleaning  the  utensils  used  for  boilinflr  is 
tedious,  but  by  this  method  only  one  dish  needs  to  be  touched 
with  wax.  When  the  dish  is  full  of  wax  empty  it  into  small 
moulds  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  owner. — r,  Bainford. 


THE  STEWARTON  HIVE  AND  OTHER  MATTERS- 


I  AH  described  on  pa^e  359  as  "a  fault-finder  with  almost 
everybody  and  everything."  Would  your  correspondent  .Mr. 
Pettigrew  be  pleased  to  point  out  where  I  have  used  personal 
allusions  of  a  character  not  suitable  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
present  day,  or  employed  the  slightest  discourteous  expression 
towards  lu*.  George  Fox  or  any  contributor  to  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  t  Where  did  I  say  the  bar-frame  hive  was  wrong  ? 
Who  ever  dreamed  but  himseu  that  two  6-inch  boxes  formed  a 
Stewarton  set  ?  I  never  used,  much  less  had  been  successful  in 
filling  supers  on  any  such.    These  are  all  inaccurate  assertions. 

I  am  also  accused  of  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Fettigrew's  last 
year's  article  on  the  Stewarton  hive^  wherein  he  quotes  from  Mr. 
Hunter's  book.  So  far  from  this  bemg  the  case  I  am  innocent  of 
writing  a  line  in  this  periodical  for  six  months  after  that  article 
appeared,  and  was  forced  to  break  that  silence  on  finding  our 
captain  so  far  out  of  his  reckoning  as  to  introduce  comb  founda- 
tion  as  a  novelty  of  American  invention  in  a  journal  which  had 
recorded  its  German  discovery  fifteen  years  before  1  and  so  clearly 
defined  its  advantages  that  its  fabrication  became  an  indispensable 
in  every  advanced  Scottish  apiary  since. 

Your  correspondent  has  asked  me  to  demonstrate  how  ''the 
deeper  mysteries  of  apiarian  science  are  to  the  skepist  a  sealed 
book,  whue  to  the  bar-framer  they  are  laid  naked  and  bare  for 
inspection."  The  paragraph  is  from  a  communication  of  "A 
LAifARKSHiRE  Bbe-keeper "  on  "Fertile  Workers"  page  120. 
It  explains  itself.  The  hive  is  the  apiarian  book,  the  skepist 
reads  his  upside  down — an  unscholarly  position — the  bees  resent 
the  indignity,  fustian  rag  smoke  is  blown  up  amongst  them,  and 
the  living  type  to  be  read  drop  from  their  position  amongst  its 
leaves,  or  combs.  These  are  sealed  by  being  skewered  fast  with 
five  or  six  cross  sticks  through  them ;  they  cannot  be  moved  or 
turned.  They  are  peered  into  like  a  sealed  book,  and  the  peerer 
turns  on  his  heel  and  imannes  a  thing  or  two.  On  the  other  hand 
the  framist  can  by  gently  withdrawing  a  slide  on  either  side 
read  one  leaf  without  disturbing  the  rest,  or  page  by  page  as  he 
inclines ;  or  for  more  careful  study  transfers  them  all  to  his 
observatory,  which,  like  a  glazed  newspaper  stand,  can  be  perused 
on  both  sides  by  different  students  at  one  and  tt^  same  time,  and 
with  what  different  conclusions  from  the  skepist  I  Take  fertile 
workers  as  an  example.  These  were  first  noticed  by  Riem,  the 
rudiments  of  the  ovaria  in  all  workers  established  by  the  clever 
anatomist  Miss  Jurine,  their  experiments  confirmed  by  Huber 
and  all  apiarians  down  to  our  own  Woodbury,  parallel  instances 
occurring  in  the  humble  bee,  the  wasp,  and  the  ant,  in  each  case, 
like  the  nive  bee,  an  exclusively  male  progeny  resulting.  I  have 
possessed  on  several  occasions,  even  in  one  season,  queenless 
nucleus  with  fertile  workers  depositing  one  to  four  drone  eggs  in 
worker  cells.  "A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper"  has  had  such 
fiequenUy,  and,  to  dispose  for  ever  of  all  cavillers,  offered  this 
last  summer  the  fertUe  worker  for  public  inspection,  and  that 
able  entomologist  Mr.  B.  J.  Bennett  has  quite  recently  given  his 
testimony.  But  what  does  Mr.  Pettigrew  write  ? — "  1  fearlessly 
affirm  that  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  fertile  working 
bee."  I  respectfully  submit,  Is  this  the  language  of  "a  lover  of 
truth  more  than  his  own  opinions  ?  " 

Lonp  before  Mr.  Pettigrew  came  amongst  us  I  pointed  out  the 
necessity  on  breaking-up  hives  of  keeping  separate  and  distinct 
the  sealed  from  the  unsealed  honey ;  his  pet  twice  swallowing  and 
disgorging  theory  I  much  fear  is  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 
According  to  it  we  storifiers  would  see  the  honey  deposited  in  the 
body  durmg  the  day  and  at  night  transferred  to  the  supers ;  on 
the  contrary  the  honey  gatherers  stream  right  up  to  the  supers 
with  their  loads.  In  the  observatory  the  individual  bee  can  be 
traced  ftrom  the  entrance  direct  to  the  upper  honey  cell,  and  the 
extraction  of  the  watery  and  aerial  element  before  sealing,  which 
enables  the  sealed  honey  more  readily  to  consolidate  and  keep. 

All  animated  nature  must  rest ;  even  the  busy  bee,  as  I  have 
already  put  it,  enjoys  its  well-earned  repose.  Your  correspondent 
may  not  be  aware  bees  work  in  rela^rs.  We  readers  of  the  open 
bock — ^the  obaervatory— can  at  all  times  see  the  parties  on  as 
weU  as  those  off  duty,  either  by  night  or  day.  Ceaseless  toil  is 
bnt  the  skepist's  dream. 
Under  like  favourable  circumstances  after  many  years'  obser- 


vation we  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  workers  lettiBf 
eggs,  or  yet  met  with  any  bee-keeper  who  had.  Being  bo  pto- 
foundly  ignorant  of  the  matter  I  would  be  delighted  to  noon 
information  how  it  is  gone  about.  Are  they  carried  like  poUen? 
To  the  supporter  of  the  egg-setting  theory  I  would  saggeeta 
little  experiment.  With  a  needle  remove  and  set  artilciallj 
say  the  lucky  baker's  dozen,  and  kindly  report  the  number  of 
chickens  hatched.  On  trial  it  will  be  round  that  egg-setting  it 
easier  talked  of  than  effected. — ^A  Rehfrewshirb  Bee-kikpxr. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

HOUDANS  (/.  C.  C.).—lt  yon  vriah  to  havo  the  strain  less  dark  inate  vith 
a  light-coloured  ben.  If  the  same  coloured  plumage  is  wilted  to  be  oos- 
tinued  mate  with  a  dark  hen. 

Ixcubatorb  (J.  L.).-—Wt  cannot  give  you  any  information.  Thoae  viu 
make  tliem  should  adrertAat  them. 

Avbr.\qb  Farm  Crops  (A.  B.  C.).— TImk  vair  extr&mely  aoeocdio^  to 
the  natore  of  the  seasons.  On  ordinary  good  land  in  the  midland  oooBtki 
the  following  may  be  detBcribed  am  average  crops  :— Wbott,  4  qoirtoa 
S  buslicLs  (63  lbs.  to  the  bm^el)  ;  barley,  0  quarten  (j^6  tbs.  to  the  bufad)- 
oats,  7  quarters  (4S  lbs.  per  bushel)  ;  beans*  4  quarters  ;  peas,  Z  (piaiten 
4  bushels  ;  turnips  and  Swedes,  33  to  34  tons  per  acre  ;  mangolds  sboot 
80  tons.  As  instances  of  the  variation  of  crops  we  know  land  that  in  INS 
yielded  8  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  the  same  land  in  1876  only  i»x>diidBg 
3|  quarters.    We  have  also  known  upwards  of  70  tons  of  mangolds  per  wat 

Parrot  (Oardif).—Atk  your  surgeon  to  look  at  the  lump  in  the  taU^ 
throat.  He  could  tell  whether  there  is  matter  in  it  that  could  be  remoivd 
by  opening  the  lump. 

Chanoikg  the  PosmoN  OF  HIYXS  (C  P^  i7«f«).— Let  your  beei  lauis 
where  they  are  till  after  Christmas,  when  tb^  may  be  safely  ranovsd.  Os 
placing  them  in  another  position  let  every  thing  like  a  hive  or  cover  of  s  lin 
be  removed  from  their  present  place,  and  every  vestige  of  the  present  ittod, 
for  if  anything  of  the  kind  be  left  some  bees  dying  around  their  old  hsnntiBf 
place  may  alight  on  it  and  be  chilled.  January  we  think  is  the  bestmoatk 
for  removing  bees  from  one  comer  of  the  garden  to  another. 


MBTEOROLOGICAL  OBRBRVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
Lat.  51*  83*  40*  N. ;  Long.  0*  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 

BATE. 

8  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAT.          1 

1878. 

Barome- 
ter at  SS* 
and  flea 
Level. 

Hygrome- 

5^ 

Temp,  of 
Soil  at 
Ifoot. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation  '  j 
Temperators.  1 

Xov. 

Dry. '  WeL 

■Max. 

Mln. 

In 
sun. 

On  < 

gnss 

We.  80 
Th.  SI 
Prl.  22 
SaL23 
Sun.i4 
Mo.  2.) 
Tu.  «J 

Inches. 
S0.412 
S0.1J5 

a).or2 

80.(00 
20J95 

99.479 

29.866 

deg. ,  deg. 

M\Jt   \   88.9 
40.1       S7J) 
890)       MJi 
MA       34.8 
37.8       37^ 
51.8       £0.8 
88.7       88.6 

N. 
N. 

y. 

S.W. 

». 

8. 
N.W. 

deg. 
41.0 
41.1 

41.0 
404 
40J) 
41.2 
48.6 

deg. 

44.7 
4SJU 
41.0 
41.8 
58.3 
58.5 
4aj6 

45j6 

deg. 

34.4 
88.8 
87.» 
80.0 
S4J( 
87.0 
37.9 

deg. 

47.8 
4M 
53.1 
£8.8 
63.9 
45.5 

dig.  Is. 
m ;  - 

au    - 

aw    - 

80i5   au4 

S7J  am 

Ueans 

405    ,    88J 

4LS 

35.7 

5L1    '  3U  ,  tCi 

1          1 

REMARKS. 

30th.— Fine  pleasant  day,  but  without  sunshine. 

31st.— Clear,  bright,  very  fine  day ;  starlight  night.  [and  diy  sll  iff. 

32nd.— Clear  fine  morning,  overcast  and  rather  dark  after  U  aji,  bnt  to 
28rd.— Frosty  morning  and  slight  fog,  sunshhie  for  short  time  In  middle cf 

day,  gloomy  and  cold  rest  of  the  day. 
24th.— Wet  morning,  thick,  gloomy,  and  damp  all  day ;  heavy  min  at  night 
3otu.— Warm  damp  morning,  little  sunshine  betvt'een  11  AJl.  and  IPX 

rest  of  the  day  dry,  but  gloomy.  [dv. 

26th.— Damp  morning,,  rahi  commenced  at  11  A.M.,  very  gloomy  rest  of  the 

Average  temperature  nearly  the  same  as  during  the  previous  fortnight. 

It  would  have  been  much  lower  but  for  the  sudden  warmth  of  the  SKb.- 

O.  J.  stmons. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKBT.—NOVEMBKR  37. 
We  have  no  altenttiona  to  report  from  last  week.    Business  quiet 


FRUIT. 


8.  d.  8.  d. 


Apples isieveio  ocol4 

ApncotH dozen    0   0     0 

ClicHtnuts bushel 


Figs dozen 

Filberts ^tb. 

Cobs ^^Ib. 

GrapeH,  hothouse  ^  lb. 

Lemons ^  loo 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus. ......  bundle 

BeansJkidney ..  V*  100 

Beet,  Ked    dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  SprouU  i  sieve 

Cabbage dosen 

Carrots    bunch 

Capsicums ^100 

Cauli  flowers ....  dozen 

Celery bundle 

Cole  worts. .  doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers  ....  each 

Endive    dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic ^n. 

Herbs  bunch 

Leeks   bunch 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
6 


0 
0 
9 
9 
6 
0 


0 
0 

1 
I 

6 

18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  ... 
Nectarines 
Oranges 


each 
dozen 


s.  d.  s.  d 
0  oto«  • 
0   0    0  0 


VIOO  8 


Peaches dozen 

Pears,  kl  tchen . .  dozen 

dessert dozen 

Pine  Apples  ....  ^tb. 

Walnuts    bushel 


10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

6  0 

4  0 

0  0 


YX0BTABLE8. 


s.  d.  8.  d. 
8  Ot04  0 
0      0 


0 
6 
9 
0 
O 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
8 
8 


1 
8 
1 

4 
8 
0 
8 
6 
8 
4 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


Mushrooms ....  pottle 
Mustard  dk  Cress  punnet 
Onions  oushei 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney  bushel 

Radishes.,  doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy   bundle 

Scorzonera  ....    bundle 

Seakale  basket 

Shallots ylb 

Spinach bushel 

Turnips bunch 

Yeg.  Marrows..       each 


s.d.   id 
1  6tol  <i 


0  S 

f  9 

0  4 

8  0 
0  0 

0  0 
S  6 
4  0 

1  0 
0  0 

0  9 

1  0 

9  6 
0  S 

i  6 
0  i 
0  0 


0  4 

5  0 

0  0 
0  « 
0  0 

0  6 
4  0 

6  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  6 
0  0 

i  0 

0  0 

4  0 

9  0 

0  0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Month  Week 

DEGEMBISU  6-11,  1878. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 

Snn 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Snn. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

th 

p 

s 

SCN 
M 

TU 
W 

Royal  Society  at  8  JO  P  Jf . 
Geologiste'  Association  at  8  p.m. 
Sale  of  Bulbe  at  Sterens's  Rooms. 

2  SUNDAY  IN  ADTENT. 

London  Instltation  at  7  P  JC. 

Royal  Medical  and  Chinirgical  Society  at  8.30  P.1C. 

Society  of  Arts  at  8  P  JC.                                               j 

Day. 

49.0 
48.2 
43.4 
46.9 
46.7 
47.0 
46.6 

Night.  Mean. 
36.2      42.1 

36.7  42.4 
88.6       43^ 
33.6       43.0 
34.9       40.8 

32.8  39.9 
32.6      39.6 

h.    m. 
7    61 
7    62 
7    68 
7    66 
7    66 
7    67 
7    68 

h.    m. 
3    60 
3    60 
3    60 
3    49 
3    49 
8     49 
8    49 

h.    m. 
1    17 
1    34 

1  66 

2  37 
8      9 
4      4 
6    12 

h.    m 

3  14 

4  26 
6    37 

6  48 

7  63 

8  63 
7    39 

Days. 

11 
12 
13 
14 

o 

16 
17 

m.  s. 
9  10 
8  46 
8  19 
7  63 
7  26 
6  69 
6    82 

339 
b40 
841 
842 
343 
344 
846 

From  obaervations  taken  near  London  dnring  forty-three  yean,  the  average 
B0.0». 

day  temperatnre  of  the  week  is  47.6°;  and 

its  night  temperature 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  IN  WINTER. 

^>![y^gi)0  class  of  plants  is  more  valuable  for  winter 

decoration  than  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  no 
plants  are  more  accommodating  to  the  culti- 
vator than  they  are.  No  flowers  are  more 
showy  than  tliese,  nor  better  adapted  for  cut- 
ting purposes,  for  they  last  well  in  a  cut  state. 
On  tne  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory the  flowers  continue  in  beauty  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  Their  flowers  indeed  are 
freely  produced  at  all  seasons,  but  are  never  more 
welcome  than  during  the  winter. 
We  have  watched  with  much  interest  from  time  to 
time  how  some  growers  have  weighed  Vesuvius  in  the  scales 
and  found  it  wanting.  This  variety  was  at  one  time  highly 
popular,  but  now  large- trussing  varieties  are  advocated  to 
be  grown  instead.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know.  We  have  tried  a  number  of  the  large- 
trussing  varieties  and  have  certainly  found  them  fall  very 
short  of  producing  the  quantity  of  flowers  that  Vesuvius 
does  ;  and  further,  if  we  had  relied  entirely  upon  those 
that  produce  large  trusses  we  should  not  have  had  the  fine 
diisplay  of  bloom  we  have  had  for  some  time  past.  Vesuvius 
through  the  dark  and  dreary  months  of  the  autumn  is  just 
as  free  as  it  is  at  midsummer,  while  the  other  varieties  do 
not  produce  their  blooms  so  freely  in  winter.  We  have,  on 
plants  treated  the  same  in  every  respect,  four  or-five  blooms 
on  the  above-mentioned  variety  to  one  on  the  others.  Our 
plants  are  principally  grown  in  6- inch  pots,  and  many  of 
the  Vesuvius  have  twenty  trusses  open  on  one  plant  pro- 
pagated in  March  last,  while  the  others  rooted  at  the  same 
time  have  only  three  or  four,  and  many  only  one  and  two 
trusses.  Vesuvius  produces  its  flowers  in  great  profusion, 
Although  not  so  large  in  the  truss,  which  renders  it  better 
adapted  for  cutting  purposes,  and  they  last  when  cut  equally 
as  long  as  the  others. 

Our  plants  are  chiefly  struck  from  cuttings  and  rooted 
during  March  and  April  in  thumb-pots^  afterwards  potted- 
on  as  they  require  more  root  room  until  they  are  placed  in 
6-inch  pots.  As  soon  as  all  fear  of  frost  is  over  in  early 
summer,  the  plants  previously  well  hardened  ofE  are  placed 
outside  on  beds  of  ashes,  and  are  liberally  supplied  with 
liquid  manure  through  the  summer,  the  shoots  being  stopped 
and  the  blooms  picked  ofE  as  they  require  it.  We  pot  them 
as  finnly  as  possible  in  rich  fibry  loam  and  sand,  adding  to 
the  loam  a  little  bone  dust.  The  old  plants  that  we  save  and 
repot  to  grow  into  a  little  larger  size  are  rested  after  bloom- 
ing for  a  time ;  they  are  then  cut  back,  and  after  they 
have  well  broken  they  are  taken  out  of  their  pots  and  the 
whole  of  the  soil  is  shaken  from  their  roots  ;  the  plants 
are  then  placed  in  smaller  pots,  kept  close  until  they  take 
to  the  new  soil,  and  then  hardened  off  and  placed  outside, 
and  treated  the  same  as  the  others.  They  remain  outside 
until  frost  compete  us  to  take  them  in. 

An  early  vinery  or  Peach  house  where  the  trees  and  Vines 
have  cast  their  leaves  is  a  good  place  for  them  at  first,  or 
better  still  is  a  light  airy  house  where  they  cam  be  placed 
near  the  glass.    As  we  want  them  to  bloom  we  introduce 
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them  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at  50**  at  night, 
which  is  sufficient  to  bloom  them  in  ;  if  much  lower  when 
the  plants  are  in  flower  the  petals  soon  damp.  We  have  a 
sport  from  Vesuvius  which  is  equally  us  free  as  the  original, 
but  a  little  larger  in  the  truss  and  more  of  a  rosy-scarlet 
colour  ;  it  possesses  all  the  good  characteristics  of  its  parent, 
and  is  very  useful.  Wonderful  will,  we  believe,  turn  out 
to  be  a  good  winter-blooming  variety.  We  have  not  tried 
it  largely  yet,  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  much  of  its 
merits.  If  for  winter  work  with  its  double  flowers  it  is  as 
free  as  its  parent  it  certainly  will  be  great  acquisition ;  but 
we  shall  not  discard  Vesuvius  until  we  find  something 
better. 

The  following  varieties  are  worth  growing  for  winter 
decoration : — Miss  Strachan,  Mrs.  Jacoby,  White  Princess, 
Mrs.  Hetley,  Mav  Queen,  Harry  Turner,  Miss  Skipworth, 
Rainbow,  Overall,  Mrs.  Whiteley,  Mra.  Huish,  Rob  Roy, 
Mrs.  Groves,  Mary  Pearson,  Brutus,  Incomparable,  Matilda, 
Mrs.  Muster,  Lady  Emily,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  latter 
comes  next  to  Vesuvius  tor  freeness ;  then  Mary  Pearson, 
Mrs.  Jacoby,  J.  Gibbons,  a  good  dark ;  and  Matilda  and 
Lady  Emily  are  good  pinks.  Many  others  are  worth  grow- 
ing, if  not  so  free,  for  the  distinct  shades  of  colour  they 
possess. — Wm.  Bardney,  Norris  Green^  West  Derby. 


THE  TOMATO  DISEASE. 

Blighted  Tomatoes  are  becoming  as  common  as  blighted 
Potatoes,  simply  because  both  of  these  vegetables  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  kind  of  disease,  arising  in  each  instance 
from  the  same  causes — a  falling  temperature  and  heavy 
rain  ;  or,  in  other  words,  cold  and  wet.  This  fact  renders 
the  cultivation  of  Tomatoes  in  the  open  air  an  exceedingly 
speculative  matter,  and  even  when  planted  against  walls 
there  can  be  very  little  certainty  of  securing  a  crop  unless 
the  plants  are  brought  on  under  glass  and  have  the  fruit 
set  by  the  time  the  plants  are  turned  out.  Then  by  plant- 
ing in  rich  soil,  by  exposing  the  fruit  fully  to  the  sun,  by 
retaining  only  enough  branches  and  foliage  to  insure  a 
quick  swelling  of  the  fruit,  to  promote  which  bi-weekly 
applications  of  sewage  or  rich  liquid  manure  should  be 
given,  we  may  fairly  hope  to  save  the  crops  before  the  fatal 
change  of  weather  sets  in  during  August. 

A  remedy  which  will  occur  to  all  is  to  plant  under  glass. 
This,  however,  will  prove  a  delusion  and  snare  if  due  watch- 
fulness and  care  be  not  exercised  to  exclude  cold  draughts, 
especially  if  dull,  chilly,  wet  weather  set  in.  It  was  only 
last  summer  that  I  learnt  this  to  my  cost,  and  it  may  help 
others  if  I  tell  how  it  happened. 

In  a  long  lean-to  Peach  house  many  Tomatoes  were 
planted,  some  close  under  the  glass  along  the  front  and 
others  against  the  back  wall  between  the  trees.  At  one 
end  a  considerable  space  of  bare  wall  was  entirely  devoted 
to  Tomatoes,  and  they  were  so  vigorous  that  they  had  grown 
right  up  to  the  top  10  feet  high,  and  were  laden  with  large 
clusters  of  green  fruit.  To  retard  the  ripening  of  some  of 
the  Peaches  the  ventilators  were  kept  wide  open  along  the 
top  day  and  night,  imd  while  this  was  done  the  weather 
became  dull  and  wet,  and  gusty  winds  were  prevalent.  Two 
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days  of  this  weather  with  open  ventilators  led  to  the  total  loss 
of  these  fine  Tomato  plants  and  not  a  single  fruit  was  saved. 
Lvckilj  the  plants  along  the  front  of  the  house  were  quite 
unaffected  and  afforded  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  Toma- 
toes,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  not  being  immediately  under  the  ven- 
tilators, and  also  to  the  prompt  exclusion  of  cold  draughts  as 
soon  as  the  disease  was  perceptible  upon  the  wall  plants. 

Due  attention  being  given,  then,  to  the  exclusion  of  cold 
cutting  draughts,  a  three-light  garden  frame  or  two  would 
afford  enough  fruit  for  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  family. 
In  such  frames  it  would,  I  think,  prove  a  good  plan  to  treat 
the  Tomato  as  a  trailer,  for  from  the  tendency  of  the  stem  and 
main  branches  to  emit  roots  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  lay 
hold  of  the  soil  like  the  Cucumber,  and  the  fruit  could  of 
course  be  readily  kept  from  contact  with  the  soil  and  exposed 
to  the  light  on  blocks  or  inverted  pots  just  as  Melons  are. 

Vick's  Criterion  Tomato  proves  to  be  a  real  acquisition.  It 
IS  a  strong  grower  and  bears  abundant  clusters  of  large  round 
fruit,  most  of  it  without  any  indentures,  and  of  a  peculiar 
crimson  hue  when  ripe  that  renders  it  distinct  from  all  other 
Tomatoes.  The  first  batch  of  plants  of  it  have  been  in  bearing 
for  quite  four  months,  and  were  so  satisfactory  that  next  sea- 
son preference  will  be  given  it  for  the  general  crop,  with  a  few 
plants  of  Orangeficld  for  early  fruit.— Edw.  Luckhubst. 


ABOUT  VINES.— No.  4. 


My  Vines  were  all  cut  back  to  within  about  3  feet  of  the 
base  of  the  rafter  to  commence  the  second  season.  They  broke 
strongly  ;  and,  as  I  think  a  certain  index  of  health,  they  were 
thickly  clustered  with  gummy  globules.  To  let  well  alone  I 
have  since  learned  is  the  best  practice,  and  if  I  had  acted  on 
that  principle  at  that  early  stage  of  my  experience  I  undoubt- 
edly would  have  escaped  several  mishaps. 

The  first  misfortune  was  with  guano.  I  had  been  told  to 
put  it  in  the  pans  on  the  hot-water  pipes.  A  few  days  after  I 
ebserved  that  the  foliage  was  being  injured,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  drew  a  gardener's  attention  to  the  injury.  The 
consolation  I  got  was  the  remark — "  Oh  !  but  you  have  not 
kept  the  pans  full  of  water.''  Of  course  I  had  not.  I  had 
never  heard  of  the  necessity ;  and  then  learning  to  reap  any 
advantage  from  guano  so  used  it  was  necessary  to  keep  filling 
the  pans,  I  have  not  used  any  in  the  pans  since.  To  water 
with  guano  well  diluted,  which  I  afterwards  did,  is  safe  prac- 
tice ;  and  perhaps  the  less  ammonia  arising  from  the  border  is 
not  injurious  and  may  be  beneficial,  but  I  have  had  no  g^ano 
this  season.  I  still  had  a  hankering  after  the  fumes  of 
ammonia,  of  which  I  had  read  so  much,  it  being  advised  as 
deterring  to  red  spider ;  and  I  concluded  I  would  make  one 
more  trial  to  have  those  fumes  which  Vines  delighted  in  and 
■pider  abhorred.  I  had  some  fresh  cow  manure,  and  mulched 
with  it  about  2  inches  thick.  One  end  of  the  vinery  I  covered 
it  over  with  burnt  wood  ashas,  and  the  other  end  for  the  first 
night  I  left  it  uncovered.  I  thought  1  had  enclosed  plenty  of 
ammonia,  but  I  never  had  the  least  dread  of  injury.  The 
next  morning  a  portion  of  the  fine  dark  healthy  foliage  was 
hanging,  where  the  manure  was  uncovered,  like  Rhubarb  after 
s  frost.  These  leaves  I  removed  by  degrees,  taking  off  those 
most  injured  at  once. 

In  the  middle  of  July  a  friend  pointed  out  two  Vines  on  the 
back  wall  which  were  slightly  attacked  with  red  spider.  The 
news  seriously  alarmed  me,  but  then  I  had  read  of  a  certain 
cure  with  sulphur.  So  long  as  the  sulphur  only  boiled  upon  a 
heated  brick  or  shovel  I  had  understood  there  was  no  danger ; 
and,  moreover,  I  had  read  somewhere  that  sulphur  was  cer- 
tain death  to  spider.  Previous  misfortunes  made  me  rather 
cautious,  but  if  the  spider  was  certain  of  suffering  before  the 
foliage  the  task  was  easy  enough.  Armed  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  the  better  to  observe  the  effect  upon  the  enemy,  I  pro- 
cured a  leaf  with  some  spider  upon  it,  and  set  to  work  with 
the  hot  bricks,  each  brick  being  tested  with  the  sulphur  before 
being  brought  into  the  vinery.  To  my  surprise,  instead  of  the 
sulphur  fumes  killing  the  spider,  it  only  made  the  little  pests 
move  all  the  quicker,  and  I  held  them  pretty  close  to  the 
bricks.  After  doing  twelve  Vines  on  the  back  wall,  I  be- 
thought me  that  another  night  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  that  I  had  better  leave  off  to  see  how  the  experiment 
answered.  The  sight  then:xt  morning  alarmed  me.  The  leaves 
of  the  twelve  Vines  were  nearly  all  black,  and  the  truth  is  I 
was  near  despair.  But  the  most  galling  thing  was,  on  bits  of 
green  left  on  the  Vines  affected  there  was  the  spider  as  live  as 
before.    I  then  removed  tbe  leaves  hopelesslf  d^ad,  leaving 


those  partially  injured,  and  this  year  I  had  an  abundant  crop 
of  fruit.  In  a  few  days  the  spider  disappeared,  and  I  hare 
not  seen  one  in  the  house  since.  My  firm  belief  is,  if  yon 
commence  when  thinning  to  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with 
plain  sulphur  and  water,  and  keep  your  Vines  reasonablj 
healthy,  no  spider  will  injure  them. 

I  wUl  conclude  here  about  Vines  at  present,  but  if  anything 
should  occur  that  I  consider  of  service  to  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  return  to  the  subject  another 
time. — Joseph  Withebspoon,  ChesUr-le-Street, 


TEA  AND  NOISETTE  ROSES. 

I  CANiroT  conceive  why  anyone  should  wish  to  write  down 
such  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  Rose  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  un- 
questionably the  finest  Tea  Rose  in  cultivation  for  every  pur- 
pose.   The  commonness  of  this  Rose  is,  I  think,  its  only  fanit, 
if  that  be  a  fault,  for  I  apprehend  what  makes  a  Rose  very 
common  is  its  ability  to  withstand  every  vicissitude  of  soU 
and  climate,  coupled  with  so  much  beauty  that  everyone  likes 
to  see  it,  and  therefore  everyone  grows  it.    It  has  such  a  scent, 
too,  that  a  basket  of  it  is  always  welcome  in  a  room,  and  to 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  invalids  in  general  it  is  a  boon  that 
cannot  be  replaced.    What  other  Rose  can  replace  it  ?     None 
other,  for  it  has  no  equal.    Give  Gloire  de  Dijon  the  same 
treatment  that  the  other  exhibition  Roses  receive  and  it  will 
not  disappoint  you.     It  is  too  often  allowed  to  exhaust  itself 
with  blooming,  and  seldom  receives  proper  attention,  in  many 
cases  none  wluitever ;  but  unkind  treatment  will  not  kill  Gloiie 
any  more  than  unkind  words  will  make  one  plant  of  it  be 
grown  the  less ;  it  is  of  too  good  a  stamp  for  that.     Give 
honour  where  it  is  due,  and  think  of  the  Roses  we  shonld  be 
without  had  Gloire  de  Dijon  never  come  to  light.    But  the 
more  we  think  of  it  the  more  we  must  honour  it.    Gloiie  has 
not  won  its  fame  in  a  season  ;  it  is  an  old  and  tried  friend, 
seldom  absent  from  its  post,  the  delight  of  thousands,  loved 
and  cherished  by  us  all,  and  I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  the  life- 
time of  any  of  us  that  so  good  a  Rose  will  be  raised  again. 

About  Mar6chal  Niel  I  have  nothing  to  say.  "  Hebefobd- 
BHiBE  Incumbent  "  says  it  is  the  grandest  of  all  Roses,  and  I 
agree  with  him.  Would  that  it  had  the  hardihood  to  bear  our 
climate.  I  object  to  the  laudation  of  Madame  Berard  both  by 
"Wyld  Savage"  and  " Hebefobdbhibe  Incumbent."  I 
admit  its  fine  copper  colour  and  its  vigour,  but  it  will  never 
become  popular  like  Gloire  de  Dijon,  it  is  too  shy  a  bloomer 
for  that.  One  plant  of  Gloire  will  give  more  blooms  than  a 
dozen  of  Madame  Berard,  and  in  my  opinion  superior  blooms 
both  for  show  or  any  other  purpose.  Madame  Berard  has  no 
scent — a  fatal  objection  to  its  ever  becoming  popular,  and  one 
that  ought  to  carry  some  weight  even  for  exhibition ;  for  what 
is  a  Rose  after  all  without  scent  7 

I  would  suggest  to  " Hebefobdbhibe  Incumbent"  that 
instead  of  naming  Souvenir  d'Elise  twice  he  substitute  Jean 
Pemet ;  it  is  a  grand  colour,  but  it  needs  more  substance. 
C61ine  Forestier  is  also  worth  a  place,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  Roses  for  all  purposes — vigorous  grower,  fine  colour, 
richly  scented,  and  an  excellent  autumn  Rose.  It  is  no  doubt 
rather  small  for  exhibition,  but  I  have  seen  it  very  fine.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  always  shows  some  grand  specimens  of  it  in 
pots.  Is  your  correspondent  correct  about  Madame  Riza  du 
Fare  ?  It  may  be,  as  he  says,  the  fiinest  Tea  Rose  sent  oat  for 
some  time,  but  I  do  not  like  its  colour,  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
no  purity.  It  is  a  very  good  grower,  fine  habit,  and  if  I 
am  mistaken  about  the  colour  it  will  be  a  great  addition. 
Madame  Margottin  is  a  fine  Rose,  but  with  me  it  has  a  bad 
habit  of  coming  with  double  centres  and  ill  scent.  Why  is 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  omitted?  Because  it  is  not  a  true  Rose? 
Will  it  not  be  allowed  to  compete  again  as  a  Tea  ?  I  am  sony 
many  of  those  mentioned  by  "Hebefobdshibe  Incumbent" 
will  not  bear  the  Yorkshire  climate ;  they  may  do  so  in  ex- 
ceptionally good  situations.  Hom^re  I  find  is  one  of  the 
hardiest,  generally  small,  but  sometimes  very  beautiful ;  un- 
fortunately it  has  no  scent. — ^F.  Botes. 


EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS. 

I  believe  the  largest  Eucalyptus  globulus  growing  in  Ire- 
land stands  within  the  walls  of  the  vegetable  garden  at  Johns- 
town  Castle,  Wexford,  the  seat  of  the  Eaii  of  Granard,  K.P. 
Its  height  is  42  feet,  circumference  at  1^  foot  from  the  ground 
37  inches.  When  planted  nine  years  since  it  was  between 
4  and  5  feet  high.    It  was  raised  &om  seed  there,  and  has  con- 
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tinued  to  flower  and  ripen  seed  in  abundance  duriag  the  past 
four  years.  There  ia  at  present  a  quantity  of  &ie  young 
plants  raised  from  the  produce.  I  ha^e  no  doubt  its  proximity 
to  the  sea  (five  miles)  has  influence  over  its  existence.  They 
are  planted  both  on  loam  and  peat.  On  the  latter  they  have 
double^  the  others  in  height.  They  are  planted  in  open  spaces 
but  not  exposed. — R.,  The  Gardem,  Cattle  Forbes, 


GARDENING  OF  THE  PAST. 

About  1820  I  remember  that  those  who  took  pride  in  their 
gardens  were  in  possession  of  many  useful  species  and  varieties 
of  plants  and  fruits,  which  afforded  them  many  hours  of  plea- 
sure amidst  the  turmoil  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  £!ven 
in  fruits  there  were  several  varieties  tbat  are  still  in  the  flrst 
ranks  of  the  lists.  Ribston  Pippin  Apples  were  grown  at  that 
time,  and  Keswick  Codlin  and  Uawthomden  were  just  coming 
into  note,  the  latter  fruit  free  from  specks  and  produced  on 
trees  free  from  canker.  Jargonelle  Pears  had  a  place  then, 
and  so  had  Green  Chisel,  the  latter  the  especial  favourite  of 
schoolboys.  Green  Gage  Plums  were  to  be  oad  also,  and  cer- 
tainly May  Duke  Cherries  were  quite  as  good  at  that  time  as 
they  are  now.  Gooseberries  were  general  favourites,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  some  of  the  varieties  now  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  south  of  England  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  the  great  metropolis  were  known  at  the  time  spoken 
of.  Rifleman,  Crown  Bob,  Ploughboy,  and  Luicashire  Lad 
were  especially  popular.  Strawberries  had  not  been  neglected, 
for  good  crops  of  Hautbois  were  oftener  met  with  then  than 
now,  and  Keens'  Seedling  was  not  unknown. 

Turning  to  flowers,  my  memory  points  back  to  a  time  when 
many  cottagers'  g^ardens  possessed  rows  of  the  double  yellow 
Primrose  as  edgings  to  paths.  These  Primroses  were  plentiful 
about  1824,  but  about  a  dozen  years  ago  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  plant  or  two  of  this  favourite  old  sort.  Double 
Daisies  were  largely  grown ;  Auriculas  were  also  cultivated, 
and  very  good  Polyanthuses  by  those  who  made  the  plant  a 
specialty.  Stocks  were  very  popular,  and  would  certainly  con- 
trast favourably  with  the  Brompton  and  East  Lothian  varieties 
now  in  vogue.  Double  and  single  Wallflowers  were  also  in 
fashion ;  one  of  the  most  popular  amongst  them  was  the  pale 
double  yellow.  The  dwarf  oouble  white  Rocket  was  a  great 
favourite  rarely  seen  now.  The  old  double  yellow  and  white 
Batchelors'  Buttons  were  common  then  and  contrasted  favour- 
ably with  many  things  that  are  fashionable  now.  Pinks  and 
Carnations  occupied  a  prominent  place,  and  a  bed  or  more  of 
TiiLips,  and,  if  the  sou  suited,  itannnculus  also.  Hyacinths 
were  not  such  great  favourites,  and  Crocuses  found  a  place  in 
patches  amongst  the  flower  borders ;  and  the  most  showy 
ribbon  border  I  ever  beheld  was  one  f  oimed  entirely  of  Crocuses 
of  different  colours  that  had  stood  several  years  in  the  same 
position. 

The  Dahlia  came  prominently  into  notice  soon  after  1826, 
first  as  a  single  flower,  then  semi-double,  and  eventually  double. 
Springfleld  Rival  was  the  flrst  important  double  flower  that 
kad  a  long  reign,  for  it  was  grown  tnrough  the  most  important 
period  of  the  Dahlia's  popularity,  say  from  1835  to  1846.  The 
Pansy  also  had  its  admirers,  and  its  rise  as  a  fancy  flower  was 
even  more  rapid  than  that  of  ih.^  Dahlia  ;  but  tiie  introduction 
of  the  zonal  Geraniums,  the  Verbena,  and  other  plants  into 
flower  beds  between  1835  and  1845  revolutionised  the  whole 
system  of  the  flower  garden,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
of  the  old  flowers  have  been  much  neglected  since,  notably  the 
blue  varieties,  or  perhaps  species  of  Anagallis,  of  which  there 
used  to  be  flne  beds  of  healthy  compact  plants  about  1840  ;  now 
it  has  degenerated  merely  into  a  name  amongst  annuals.  After 
the  bedding  period  set  inTTulips  and  Ranunculuses  and  some 
other  flowers  lost  their  positions,  but  Pinks  and  Carnations 
retained  their  ground.  Roses  were  favourites'  then  as  now. 
I  can  carry  my  memory  back  to  fine  rows  of  that  most  superb 
old  Rose  the  York  and  Lancaster,  than  which  I  know  of  nothing 
at  the  present  day  to  compare  ;  also  Moss  Roses  and  the  old 
Tuscan  and  the  common  blush  China  to  cover  walls,  3cc.,  were 
plentiful.  The  flrst  worked  standard  Rose  I  ever  saw  had 
more  attractions  than  any  I  have  seen  since,  for  it  had  three 
or  four  varieties  all  worked  upon  it  and  all  in  flower  at  the 
time,  the  common  China  and  a  pale  Moss  being  two,  while 
the  old  French  White  yields  to  none  at  the  present  day  for 
sweetness. 

Our  gardens  aie  now  enriched  with  many  things  our 
elders  never  possessed ;  still  we  must  not  deny  them  the  merit 
for  what  they  had  done,  as  they  bequeathed  us  a  host  of  useful 


plants  the  beauty  of  which  still  forms  so  important  a  feature 
m  our  gardens.  We  must  not  despise  what  was  done  in  the 
olden  times,  when  such  shrubs  as  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Camellias,  Myrtles,  Laurustinus,  &c.,  were  intro- 
duced, and  which  will  long  retain  a  prominent  place  amongst 
our  cultivated  plants. — J.  Robson. 


DECORATIVE  USES  OF  CONIFERS. 

In  a  preceding  number  of  the  Journal  Mr.  Wright  called 
attention  to  the  usefulness  of  Conifers,  hardy  shrubs,  &c.,  as 
winter-bedding  plants.  Messrs.  Vcitch's  grand  and  suggestive 
collection  staged  at  South  Kensington  on  October  15th  not 
only  looked  attractive  as  arranged  in  baskets,  but  the  shrubs 
would  look  equally  well  if  bedded -out  during  the  winter  and 
the  summer  months.  This  all  who  have  seen  the  two  large 
beds  filled  principally  with  this  class  of  plants  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Crystal  Piuace  will,  I  think,  readily  admit ;  therefore  I 
would  suggest  the  advisability  of  having  permanent  beds  of 
small  Conifers,  &c.,  somewhere  in  the  ground,  which,  if  taste- 
fully arranged,  would  attract  much  attention  at  any  time,  for 
the  shrubs,  &c.,  referred  to  are  emphatically  fine-foliaged  plants. 

There  have  of  late  years  been  many  fresh  introductions  of 
Conifers,  some  of  which  are  decided  acquisitions  and  deserve 
to  be  better  known  than  they  are.  What  adds  to  their  value 
is  their  extreme  hardiness,  which  admits  of  their  being  grown 
in  many  places  where  Uie  more  expensive  luxury  of  a  stove  is 
not  indulged  in.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  Conifers  are  not 
perfectly  hardy  ;  these,  however,  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  tubs 
m  a  cool  house,  and  not  only  these,  but  ouiers  of  known  hardi- 
ness may  be  similarly  grown,  and  they  with  very  little  trouble 
will  be  found  to  give  quite  as  much  pleasure  as  most  kinds  of 
tender  plants.  During  the  summer  months  specimen  Conifers 
are  extremely  useful  for  standing  in  groups  or  singly  on  wide 
paths,  drives,  terraces,  &c.,  or  plunged  in  suitable  places  in 
the  tnif .  Instead  of  Conifers  we  frequently  see  in  front  of 
villas,  &c.,  miserably  grown  Pelargoniums  in  large  pots,  which 
look  anything  but  attractive.  Of  course  in  large  places  where 
Conifers  are  extensively  pUmted  out  there  is  not  so  much  neces- 
sity for  keeping  them  in  tubs.  In  places  of  limited  extent,  if 
the  plan  of  growing  them  in  tubs  is  followed  and  ordinarily 
&ir  treatment  given,  a  great  variety  of  attractive  specimens 
may  be  had  which  anyone  might  be  proud  of  owning. 

Tubs  are  preferable  to  pots  for  Conifers  on  account  of  the 
latter,  unless  plunged,  being  liable  to  be  broken  b^  frost,  and 
also  tubs  do  not  absorb  ih!^  moisiture  from  the  soil  to  such  a 
great  extent  as  pots  do  when  exposed  to  solar  heat.  Fair-sized 
(medium-priced)  plants  shoula  be  started  with,  using  tubs 
18  inches  m  diameter  and  17  or  18  inches  deep,  and  these  look 
extremely  well  ^'oak-grained,"  the  iron  hoops  and  handles 
being  painted  black.  No  particular  mixture  of  soil  is  neces- 
sary ;  two  parts  of  turfy  loam  to  one  of  leaf  or  peat  soil,  with 
a  light  addition  of  sand  and  decayed  manure,  will  now  them 
well.  Failing  this,  the  best  garden  soil  obtamable  may  be 
used ;  to  this  should  be  added,  if  rich  and  heav^,  broken  crocks, 
mortar  rubbish,  or  sand  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  it 
porous ;  if  light  and  poor  a  good  quantity  of  old  manure. 
Good-sized  pieces  of  crocks  or  mortar  rubbish  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  any  kind  of  soil,  as  they  not  only  keep  it 
open,  but  also  help  to  keep  the  roo^s  from  too  quicklv  pene- 
trating to  the  sides,  thus  utilising  the  whole  of  the  soil.  The 
tubs  or  pots  should  be  carefully  drained,  the  plants  well  and 
firmly  placed  in  them,  and  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry,  as  Conifers,  I  believe,  have  their  root-action  con- 
stantly on.  The  tubs  should  be  raised  on  blocks  or  bricks, 
as  the  tubs  will  then  last  much  longer  and  will  be  also  out  of 
the  reach  of  worms,  which  are  apt  to  take  possession  of  them 
much  to  the  plants'  injury,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  before  the  roots  have  fairly  taken  possession  of  the 
soil.  When  the  plants  are  well  established  an  occasional  dose 
of  liquid  manure  will  be  very  beneficial  to  them,  and,  in  fact, 
is  almost  indispensable  when  they  have  to  remain  in  the  tubs 
some  years.  Messrs.  Barron  k,  Son,  Borrowash  Nurseries,  near 
Derby,  have  of  late  years  exhibited  Conifers  in  tubs  success- 
fully at  the  great  horticultural  shows.  At  Preston  they  gained 
the  first  prize,  staging  good  plants  of  the  following,  the  names 
of  which  I  append  and  also  a  few  brief  notes  taken  on  the 
ground : — 

AHc*  Parryana  (native  of  Colorado). — The  hardiest  of  the 
Spruce  Firs.    Is  very  glaucous  and  attractive. 

Ahies  Alcocquiana  (Japan).— Of  good  habit,  very  hardy, 
ornamental,  and  free-growing.    The  under  side  of  the  leaves 
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is  Tery  glaucous,  and  they  remain  on  the  trees  for  seyeral  years 
— an  unusual  feature. 

Abifspolita  (Japan). — Very  distinct,  hardy,  robust,  and  free- 
growing.  Leayes  bright  green,  which  stand  out  boldly,  and 
these,  too,  remain  on  the  trees  many  years. 

Abies  Pattoniana  (California). — A  distinct  and  handsome 
species  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce  section,  which  is  not  so  gene- 
rally grown  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Arthrotaayu$  sclaginoides  (Tasmania). — This  belongs  to  a 
genus  generally  considered  too  delicate  for  this  country,  but 
this  species  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinct, of  a  fine  golden  tint.  No  collection  is  complete  with- 
out it. 

Abies  (Tsvja)  Sieboldii  nana, — Probably  the  most  distinct 
of  this  section.  Naturally  dwarf  and  graceful.  It  is  very 
hardy  and  rather  scarce. 

Oupressvs  Larcsoniana  Intra  (garden  Tariety). — Of  free- 
growing  dense  habit,  and  probably  the  best  golden-coloured 
Cypress  extant. 

Dacrydium  PranMinii^  the  Huon  Pine  (Tasmania). — A  veiy 
interesting  and  distinct  species,  the  growth  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour,  very  pendulous,  and  graceful.  Well  adapted  for 
crowning  or  planting  in  rockeries. 

Picea  magnifica  (California). — Somewhat  resembling  Picea 
nobilis,  but  is  more  robust  and  of  greater  value  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  about  a  month  later  starting  into  growth,  thereby 
escaping  the  May  frosts,  which  are  frequently  so  disastrous  to 
thiS  section  of  Pines.  The  timber  of  this  species  is  known  to 
be  the  best  of  this  section. 

Pltca  bifida  firma  (Japan). — Of  unusual  bold  foliage,  and 
is  an  excellent  and  distinct  variety.  This,  too,  is,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, about  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  starting  into  growth. 

Piwus  Jeffrey  it. — Considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  Cali- 
fomian  Pines,  is  handsome,  and  the  constitution  good.  Foliage 
of  a  pleasing  bluish  green. 

Podocarjyvs  alpina  (Tasmania). — This  genus  is  not  generally 
considered  hardy,  but  this  species,  however,  is  probably  the 
hardiest,  and  is  but  little  known.  The  Yew-like  growth  is 
naturally  pendulous  and  is  very  attractive. 

PetinoJtpara plumosa  nvrea  (garden  variety). — One  of  the  best 
Golden  Coniferd.    Well  adapted  for  nearly  any  position  or  use. 

Petinospora  plumosa  argenU-a  (garden  variety). — Of  dense 
compact  growth.  The  tips  of  the  branchlets  are  white.  A 
very  hardy  and  effective  variety. 

Jketinospora  filifera  (Japan). — As  the  mutne  impliMi  the 
branchlets  are  like  so  much  whipcord.  Is  perftctlyhildyy  wk 
is  very  effective  planted  in  rockeries. 

Sciad^itys  TCTticillata  (Japan). — This  is  better  known  as 
the  Umbrella  Pine,  so  called  from  the  umbrella-like  disposition 
of  its  leaves.  It  is  a  remarkably  distinct  variety,  but  unfortu- 
nately of  doubtful  hardiness ;  it  is,  however,  becoming  more 
acclimatised,  and  doubtless  will  succeed  in  well-drained  and 
sheltered  positions.  In  Messrs.  Veitch's  Coombe  Wood  nursery 
it  thrives  exceedingly  well,  never  failing  to  attract  the  visitors' 
attention. 

Taxus  Dorastonii  avrea  (garden  variety). — A  variegated 
form  of  the  Dovaaton  Yew,  remarkable  for  its  almost  regular 
tiers  of  decidedly  pendulous  branches. 

Taxus  adpressa  (Japan). — A  distinct  and  highly  ornamental 
Yew  with  very  short  dark  green  leaves. 

Tax^us  baecata  avrea  (garden  variety). — A  very  hardy  and 
free-growing  golden  Yew.  Easily  trained  into  various  shapes. 
Many  remarkable  examples  of  pyramidal  and  other  modes  of 
training  this  variety  are  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds  at  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby,  some  of  which  may  be  coiTcctly  described  as 
resembling  pillars  of  gold. 

Tlivjopttis  dolabrata  (Japan). — Considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  evergreen  trees.  In  most  districts  perfectly  hardy. 
Of  good  pyramidal  habit ;  the  foliage  deep  green,  very  elegant, 
and  of  great  substance. 

Among  the  one  hundred  hardy  plants  exhibited  by  the  same 
firm  at  the  Preston  Show  there  were  a  few  newer  and  very 
attractive  varieties  of  Conifers,  which  will  eventually  become 
very  popular.    These  included  nice  plants  in  pots  of 

Retinospora  tetragona  anrea  (garden  variety). — Considered 
the  loveliest  of  all  the  Retinosporas.  It  is  of  moderate  growth, 
well  furnished  with  horizontal  branches,  tufted  at  the  extremi- 
ties with  tetragonal  or  four-edged  pendant  branchlets  of  a 
beautiful  golden  colour,  which  in  time  change  into  a  deep 
green — a  strong  proof  of  a  good  constitution. 

Retinospora  obtiisa  compacta. — ^An  excellent  variety  for  pot 
culture  or  small  gardens.  | 


Pieea  coneolor  (Colorado). — ^A  new  hardy  and  distinct  spedeg. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  blue. 

Citpressus  Latesoniana  pyramidalis  alba  spiea. — Consideied 
the  best  silver-variegated  Conifer ;  no  collection  complete 
without  it,  and 

Oiipressus  Laftsoniana  lutea  (new  garden  variety).— Of  free- 
growing  dense  habit,  and  probably  the  best  golden-eolooied 
Cypress  extant.  This  ana  preceding  variety  are  peifectlj 
hardy. 

ChanuBcyparis  spharoidea  avrea  (new  garden  variety).— In 
the  way  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea.  Colour  veiy  good, 
habit  compact. 

Taxus  baecata  Mvattanii  aurea. — ^This  is  a  veiy  distinct 
variety  of  a  bright  orange  self  colour,  which  it  retains  to  t 
remarkable  degree  during  the  winter.  It  is  a  sport  from  tin 
common  Yew,  and  the  original  branch  is  still  to  be  seen  gnm- 
ing  vigorously  from  one  of  the  many  remarkable  clipped  ^led* 
men  Yews  at  Elvaston  Castle. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea  lutea, — ^A  sport  from  the  Welliiig:tooia 
gigantea,  possessing  most  of  the  good  qualities  of  that  vshety, 
in  addition  to  which  the  young  growth  is  very  golden,  changiBg 
in  late  autumn  to  a  beautiful  green,  consequently  is  peri^y 
hardy. 

All  the  varieties  mentioned  are  undoubtedly  well  tried  sod 
selected  from  the  almost  innumerable  varieties  of  modem  in- 
troduction, and  offer  an  equally  good  selection  either  for  tab 
culture  or  for  planting  out  on  lawns,  &c. — W.  iGOUiDEir, 
OrseU  Hall, 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE— DISBUDDING, 

Mab^chal  Niel  and  many  others  of  the  class  do  well 
worked  as  standards  on  the  Briar  in  the  open,  and  if  the 
branches  are  tied  back  or  downwards  plenty  of  blooms  will 
generally  be  obtained,  and  those  on  the  Marshal  being  pendsnt 
will  be  well  protected  and  shaded.  Many  complaints  have  been 
made  that  this  Rose  when  worked  on  the  Briar  goes  off  afters 
few  years,  and  ultimately  dies,  the  apparent  cause  of  Mure 
being  a  peculiar  cankered  swelling  at  the  junction  of  the  Ind 
with  the  stock,  and  which  I  attribute  to  the  inability  of  the 
roots  of  the  Briar  to  keep  up  the  great  quantity  of  the  parti- 
cular nourishment  requisite  for  the  healthy  maintenance  of  the 
Mar^chal  when  fully  bloomed.  I  have  never  seen  the  defect 
with  this  variety  on  its  own  roots.  A  like  premature  end,  how- 
ever, attended  Mar^chal  Niel,  which  I  double-worked  on  the 
rigorous  and  hardy  Noisette  America,  with  a  Briar  root  The 
Marshal  went  off  as  usual  at  the  junction,  but  the  portion  of  the 
stock  supplied  by  America  was  sound  and  healthy.  Doubflen 
exhaustion,  caused  by  the  overflowering  of  the  Marshal,  has 
something  to  do  with  this  failing ;  and  when  the  immense  num- 
ber of  blooms  which  a  single  plant  is  sometimes  allowed  to  cany, 
and  the  weight  of  each  bloom  and  the  multitude  of  large  peii^ 
it  contains  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
drain  should  be  inadequately  met  by  the  roots  of  an  artificial 
stock.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  massive  blooms  of  Oloirede 
Dijon  are  almost  as  exhausting,  and  so  they  are,  and  when  the 
old  Rose  is  worked  on  the  Briar  it  in  time  exhibits  a  simihr 
failing,  although  not  so  early  as  the  Mar^chal  nor  in  so  marked 
a  manner ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  tiie  two,  that 
whereas  Marshal  Niel  has  one  principal  blooming  period- 
usual  ly  in  spring,  and  draws  excessively,  and  at  one  time  on 
the  roots,  and  perhaps  before  the  root-action  of  the  Briar  stock 
is  in  full  play — ^the  blooming  of  Qloire  de  Dijon  is  more  dii* 
tributed  over  the  whole  year. 

Surely  those  who  woidd  prohibit  the  disbudding  of  Bosesfor 
show  would  hardly  extend  their  doctrine  to  Noisettes,  and 
especially  to  such  varieties  as  Triomphe  dc  Rennes,  Lamarque, 
&c.,  which  in  many  seasons  cannot  properly  open  all  the  bnds 
they  show,  and  even  when  they  are  able  to  do  so  it  must  be 
at  the  cost  of  permanent  injury  to  the  plants.  My  advice  to 
growers  of  the  Mar^chal  and  all  over-blooming  Boses,  if 
healthy  plants  and  good  blooms  are  wanted,  is  to  disbud, 
removing  all  irregularly  formed  and  ill-placed  as  well  aa 
many  of  the  smaller  buds.  Theorists  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Nature  to  some  extent  provides  a  remedy  for  this  i* 
"  the  worm  i'  the  bud,"  and  whose  uncertain  work  the  zealom 
cultivator  attempts  to  counteract.  Setting  aside  the  qu^tion 
of  beauty  and  appearance,  which  at  least  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
with  exhibitors,  the  canying  out  of  such  a  stringent  rule  as 
the  prohibition  of  disbudding  would  be  impracticable,  for  u 
the  practice  be  resorted  to  at  an  early  stage  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  an  experienced  eye  to  detect  it  at  the  time  of 
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exhibition  or  to  diBtingnish  between  the  work  of  the  cnltiyator 
and  that  of  his  insect  friend  (or  his  enemy),  or  of  Nature, 
which  frequently  enables  an  overworked  Rose  to  throw  off 
flome  of  its  buds.  I  am,  howeyer,  diyerging  too  much  from  the 
main  subject  of  my  paper,  and  would  just  add  that  if  planted 
in  a  south  aspect  Teas  and  Noisettes  will  be  all  the  better  for 
good  mnlcbings  of  rotten  dung  at  the  &11,  and  agidn  in  April 
when  the  buds  are  formed,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  be  kept 
from  the  hot  sun  and  extreme  temperatures.  The  necessity 
for  this  is  too  often  lost  sight  of,  and  Tea  Roses,  although  they 
require  a  good  ripening  of  the  wood  and  sufficient  sun  for  the 
purpose,  do  better  when  the  roots  are  kept  cool.  It  will  be 
fottnd  that  those  planted  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence  and 
trained  over  the  top  do  better  and  flower  as  well  as  those  on 
the  south  side.  I  ha?e  frequently  seen  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
Bose  with  the  roots  almost  entirely  under  a  hard  or  paved 
yard  or  roadway,  where  scarcely  any  heat  can  penetrate,  and 
where  the  evaporation  must  be  but  slight,  and  the  supply  of 
air,  moisture,  and  continuous  nourishment  for  the  roots  can  be 
obtained  only  very  indirectly.  I  do  not,  however,  recollect 
ever  having  seen  a  Rose  do  well  where  the  roots  were  similarly 
placed  under  grass,  which  is  far  too  exhausting,  and  deprives 
the  underlying  roots  of  both  nourishment  and  moisture.  Another 
good  position  for  the  more  vigorous  and  hardy  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
such  as  Celine  Forestier,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing  Devoni- 
ensis,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  R6ve  d*Or,  &c.,  is 
to  them  the  shelter  of  an  old  leaf  or  rubbish  pit,  the  sides  to 
which  will  afford  protection  to  the  Roses ;  these  if  allowed  of 
mn  wild  will  often  equal  the  Briar  and  the  Bramble  in  vigour, 
and  their  natural  beauties  will  be  displayed  in  an  unparalleled 
manner.  Finally,  in  acknowledging  the  scarcely  merited  com- 
pliment paid  to  the  brilliancy  of  my  Roses  by  your  worthy 
correspondent,  I  would  repeat  what  I  have  previously  stated  in 
yonr  pages — ^that  I  believe  this  brilliancy  of  colour,  especially 
amongst  the  reds,  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  presence  of 
lime  and  a  warm  soil. — T.  Lazton,  Bedford, 


GARDEN   AQUARIUMS. 

HAViNa  discussed  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  plants 
and  fishes  for  small  ornamental  ponds,  it  now  only  remains  to 
add  a  few  words  as  to  some  of  their  accessories. 

When  the  margin  of  the  pond  is  nearly  level  with  the  sur- 
face the  turf  may  be  carried  right  up  to  it,  and  this  will  prove 
a  beautiful  and  simple  arrangement.  When,  however,  the 
margin  is  raised  a  foot  or  more  upwards  a  rockwork  well  filled 
with  soil  in  the  interatice^  may  he  raised  against  it,  projecting 
an  equal  distance  outwards  at  the  base,  and  in  this  case  a 
better  finish  will  be  given  by  surrounding  it  with  a  narrow 
gravel  walk.  In  furnishing  the  rockwork  simplicity  should 
be  aimed  at,  it  being  remembered  that  this  is  merely  the 
bordering  of  a  more  important  central  object.  The  selection 
will  therefore  be  chiefly  made  from  small  plants,  such  as 
Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  the  like,  to  the  exclusion  of  large 
Ferns  and  tall-growing  plants,  which  would  scarcely  harmonise 
with  the  position. 

To  give  a  detailed  list  of  all  that  could  be  utilised  would  be 
equally  tedious  and  unnecessary  ;  I  shall  therefore  offer  only 
one  more  illustrative  selection,  such  as  I  have  found  very 
effective  during  the  past  summer. 

I  made  the  Sedum  acre  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  the 
whole  arrangement.  This  lovely  though  common  species,  which 
may  often  be  seen  in  country  villages  glorifying  with  its  rich 
bloom  the  old  thatched  cottage  roof  and  farm  buildings,  is 
invaluable  for  our  purpose,  giving  effective  masses  of  green 
foliage  throughout  the  year,  and  a  vast  profusion  of  rich 
yellow  flowers  lasting  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the  height 
of  summer.  Equally  valuable  is  Sedum  glaucum,  the  tufts  of 
which  form  turquoise  green  cushions  whidi  mould  themselves 
to  the  rockwork  and  form  an  effective  contrast.  Sedum  Lydium, 
again,  has  much  the  same  habit  of  growth,  and  forms  a  bright 
relief  of  emerald  green  with  red  variaticms.  The  single 
columnar  stems  of  Sedum  montanum  render  it  available  for 
any  odd  nook,  where  it  produces  late  in  summer  large  tenninal 
blossoms.  The  variegated  foliage  of  Sedum  acre  elegans,  the 
white  blooms  of  Sedum  album,  the  large  yellow  flowers  of 
Sedum  grandiflomm,  and  the  pink  and  whitish  blooms  of 
Sedum  kamschatkianum  render  them  all  valuable  additions 
interspersed  at  intervals. 

A  few  Sempervivums,  -such  as  S.  calif omicum,  S.  tectorum 
(or  the  common  Houseleek),  and  S.  arachnoideum  may  be  in- 
serted here  and  there  ;  while  of  the  Saxifrages  a  fair  selection 


will  include  S.  nepalensis,  S.  pyramidalis,  S.  pinnatifida, 
S.  Aizoon  compacta,  S.  hypnoides,  and  S.  rosularis.  I  must  not 
omit  pointing  out  the  value  of  Saponaria  calabrica,  a  creeping 
plant  of  free  growth,  which  yields  a  long  profusion  of  small 
pink  flowers  during  the  summer.  A  few  tufts  of  Rhodea 
japonica  are  effective  at  intervals,  and  if  space  permits  the 
miscellany  may  be  completed  with  such  forms  as  Arabis  albida, 
Antennaria  tomentosa,  Aubrietia  purpurea,  Veronica  incana, 
and  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  conmion  London  Pride. 

The  plants  named  if  judiciously  arranged  on  rockwork  form 
an  appropriate  margin  to  a  miniature  ornamental  pond  in  an 
exposed  position,  and  contribute  much  to  the  attractions  of  a 
"  garden  aquarium." — J.  P. 


FORCING  VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  preparations  for  forcing  Pota- 
toes in  frames,  but  as  I  referred  to  this  matter  some  time  ago 
what  I  have  to  say  now  will  only  be  a  brief  reminder.  Leaves, 
which  can  be  had  plentifully  now,  and  a  little  littery  manure, 
will  supply  the  requisite  heat.  These  should  be  thrown  toge- 
ther in  a  heap  and  allowed  to  lie  for  a  week.  During  this 
time  clear  out  to  the  depth  of  at  least  3  feet  from  the  glass 
the  inside  of  the  frame  in  which  the  Potatoes  are  to  be  forced  ; 
fill  up  2  feet  of  this  space  with  the  leaves  and  dung  trampled 
as  firmly  as  possible,  then  cover  with  8  inches  of  light  soil ; 
plant  the  Potatoes  in  this  6  inches  apart  in  rows  16  inches 
asunder ;  place  on  the  lights,  and  little  attention  will  be 
required  for  some  weeks  excepting  on  fine  days,  when  a  little 
air  may^be  given.  Rivers'  Ashleaf  is  the  sort  we  force  most 
of.  Planted  fromf  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  December 
they  are  ready  at  Easter.  Small  frames  6  feet  wide  arc  suit- 
able, but,  of  course,  any  much  wider  an.swer  equally  well.  The 
lights  should  be  securely  cofcred  to  exclude  frost,  and  pro- 
vided this  is  only  kept  out  the  bottom  manure  will  do  the  work 
of  bringing  the  crop  forward.— A  Kitchen  Oabbenbb. 


ASHDOWN  PARK, 

THE  SKAT  OF  F.  C.  THOMPSON,  ESQ. 

Of  the  many  new  mansions  that  have  been  built  in  Sussex 
during  the  last  decade  that  in  Ashdown  Park  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  snug  sheltered  position,  its  massive  style  of 
architecture,  and  the  imposing  aspect  of  its  southern  facade. 
The  front  terrace  slopes  down  to  a  piece  of  ornamental  water, 
with  a  wide  stretch  of  grass  land  beyond,  rising  gently  to  an 
enclosing  belt  of  Scotch  Firs.  Behind,  on  the  north  side,  a 
somewhat  steep  slope  affords  a  sunny  site  for  the  walled 
kitchen  garden,  and  an  outer  unenclosed  space  for  the  culture 
of  vegetables  and  for  various  useful  glass  structures,  all  well 
sheltered  by  a  thick  belt  of  trees,  which  covers  the  side  of  a 
hill  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  gales  from  the  north  or  east. 

As  I  came  near  the  garden  from  the  principal  entrance  a 
Peach  house  against  the  outside  of  the  east  wall  attracted  my 
attention,  not  simply  as  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  sight, 
but  by  its  singularly  light  and  elegant  appearance.  It  is  a 
curvilinear  lean-to  of  iron  and  glass  1 1  feet  high,  7  feet  wide, 
and  165  feet  long,  thoroughly  ventilated,  having  hot-water 
piping  to  exclude  frost,  so  that  a  shelf  some  2  feet  wide  along^ 
the  front  can  be  turned  to  account  for  plant  culture  all  the 
year  round,  the  whole  of  the  trees  being  trained  to  wires 
strained  closely  along  the  wall.  They  were  in  good  health 
and  vigour,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  was  abundant  both  of  Nec- 
tarines and  Peaches.  I  was  glad  to  find  the  Old  Roman  Nec- 
tarine well  laden  with  fruit,  and  a  favourite.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, recommend  it,  as  we  have  now  so  many  new  sorts  that 
are  superior  to  it.  Of  these  growing  near  it  Lord  Napier  had 
plenty  of  large  highly  coloured  fruit,  then  in  full  use,  for  it 
was  in  August  that  I  made  my  call ;  Pitmaston  Orange  had  a 
full  crop  of  larger  fruit  than  one  often  meets  with  of  that 
excellent  variety,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  bountiful  supply  of 
liquid  manure  which  Mr.  Down  told  me  he  was  then  giving  the 
border  twice  weekly ;  Victoria  Nectarine  also  had  a  heavy 
crop,  and  is  much  valued  for  its  Inte  period  of  ripening.  Of 
Peaches  Early  Beatrice  was  finished,  most  of  the  fruit  having 
been  used  in  July  ;  Rivers'  Early  York,  affording  a  prompt 
succession  of  its  handsome  rosy  fruit ;  a  Qrosse  Mignonne  with 
some  tiiree  hundred  fruit  gave  ample  promise  of  carrying  on 
the  supply,  with  a  Barrington  remarkable  for  its  large  green 
foliage  and  fruit  of  proportionate  size,  and  other  kinds  to 
follow.    It  was  calculated  that  the  crop  of  fi-uit  would  amount 
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in  the  aggregate  to  two  thousand,  or  something  like  twenty 
fruit  daily  for  a  period  of  three  months  ;  and  the  vigorous  con- 
dition of  the  trees  gave  ample  promise  of  an  equally  fine  crop 
next  year.  The  upper  end  of  this  house  is  several  feet  higher 
than  the  lower,  ana  I  was  told  that  in  winter  when  the  pipes 
are  heated  the  upper  end  is  apt  to  become  too  hot  while  the 
lower  is  comparatively  cold.  To  counteract  this  fault  in  this 
and  other  houses  partaking  of  its  peculiar  character,  I  may 
suggest  that  piping  need  only  be  taken  from  the  lower  end  up 
half  or  two-thirds  of  its  entire  length  to  generate  sufficient 
heat  for  the  whole,  the  heat  being  quite  certain  to  ascend  to 
the  upper  end  with  sufficient  promptitude  to  exclude  frost 
however  severe  it  might  be. 

The  other  glass  houses  consisted  of  a  span-roofed  conser- 
vatory on  an  elevated  plateau  near  the  house,  with  sloping 
banks  below  planted  with  Clematis  and  other  choice  trailers. 
A  central  stage  and  side  shelves  contained  a  creditable  collec- 
tion of  plants  of  the  ordinary  type,  Vallotas,  Liliums,  and 
Begonias  being  all  well  represented,  while  the  roof  was  gay 
with  lovely  clusters  of  the  delicate  blue  flowers  of  Plumbago 
capensis  and  the  deep  crimson  waxen  clusters  of  Habrotham- 
nus  elegans,  a  great  favourite  of  Mr.  Down^s,  and  deservedly 
so,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  best  greenhouse  climbers, 
continuing  in  bloom  throughout  the  year.  Two  vineries  in 
the  kitchen  garden  contained  heavy  crops  of  Grapes,  which 
for  size  of  bunch  and  berry  and  for  finish  were  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  magnificent  crop  of  fruit  in  the  Peach  house. 
Flourishing  young  Camellias  were  being  trained  up  the  back 
walls,  and  some  few  of  the  numerous  flower  buds  were  already 
beginning  to  expand,  which  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  prema- 
ture growth  annually  excited  by  the  heated  air  in  which  they 
grow.  Upon  the  sound  policy  that  plenty  of  heating  surface 
is  true  economy  each  house  had  six  rows  of  4-inch  piping,  and 
I  strongly  commend  this  matter  to  the  notice  of  everyone 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  new  vineries,  and  may  also 
usefully  point  to  the  importance  of  lotting  the  pipes  stand  out 
clear  from  all  walls  as  well  as  being  raibcd  a  few  inches  from 
the  floor. 

Pits,  frames,  and  a  little  stove  all  afforded  a  pleasant  sight 
in  the  clean  healthy  condition  of  their  occupants.  Cream  Pine 
Melon  was  fruiting  well,  so  were  some  plants  of  Telegraph 
Cucumber,  which  latter  I  commend  to  the  notice  of  such  as 
find  Cucumber  culture  a  difficult  matter,  for  they  were  grow- 
ing in  an  ordinary  garden  frame,  and  had  afforded  an  unfail- 
ing supply  of  fruit  since  April,  a  fruit  having  been  cut  regu- 
larly every  alternate  day,  and  a  goodly  number  at  other  times. 
"  To  ^/hat  do  you  attribute  your  success  ? "  was  my  question. 
*•'  To  a  regular  daily  attention  to  every  apparent  want  of  the 
plants,"  was  an  answer  which  is  quite  worth  recording  here. 

The  kitehen  garden  was  remarkable  for  its  good  vegetable 
crops  and  its  trim  neat  appearance,  to  which  the  firm  walks  of 
tar  concrete  materially  contributed.  Other  walks  were  in 
course  of  construction  of  this  substance,  and  I  gladly  seized 
the  opportunity  to  watch  the  process  for  my  own  instruction 
and  the  benefit  of  my  readers.  A  heap  of  building  d6bris,  con- 
sisting principally  of  sandstone,  had  been  broken  as  if  for  a 
road  ;  on  this  heap  coal  tar  had  been  poured  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  tar  to  three  of  sand  ;  it  was  then  turned  over, 
well  mixed,  and  would  be  left  afterwards  lying  in  a  heap  for 
two  days ;  lime  would  then  be  added  and  mixed  with  it  in  the 
proportion  of  three  bushels  to  twenty  or  thirty  bushels  of  the 
tarred  sand  ;  it  would  then  be  spread  upon  the  paths  2  inches 
thick,  and  at  once  pressed  carefully  down  with  a  roller,  sand 
being  first  sprinkled  over  if  it  prove  at  all  sticky,  or  better  still 
some  small  sea-beach  pebbles,  which  impart  a  better  appear- 
ance to  the  surface. 

Among  the  vegetables  a  large  bed  of  Cauliflowers  was  worthy 
of  especial  notice.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the  10th  of  April, 
the  sorts  being  Walcheren,  Carter's  Mont  Blanc,  and  Veiteh's 
Autumn  Giant.  The  two  first  were  then  (August  22nd)  coming 
into  use,  and  would  afford  a  supply  till  the  Autumn  Giant  was 
ready,  which  in  due  course  would  be  followed  by  Veiteh's 
Autumn  Broccoli,  which  Mr.  Down  finds  decidedly  later  than 
the  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  and  then  for  midwinter  Snow's 
Broccoli  comes  into  use. 

The  outside  of  the  west  garden  wall  was  devoted  entirely  to 
ornamental  climbing  plants,  and  was  certainly  an  agreeable 
and  striking  sight,  being  well  covered  with  a  mingled  growth 
of  Clematis,  Ceanothus,  Cotoneastcr,  Escallonias,  Bignonias, 
Pyracanthas,  Magnolias,  and  Glycine,  with  numerous  Fuchsias 
forming  a  charming  fringe  of  green  and  crimson  along  the 
V)ttom  of  the  wall,  and  some  Hops  embowering  an  arch  over 


a  door.  Narrow  borders  of  hardy  perennial  flowers  fringe  the 
garden  walks,  Phloxes  and  Fuchsias  being  pleasingly  con- 
spicuous, and  among  numerous  pretty  plants  some  yellow 
Oxalis  told  well  with  rich  deep  crimson  tufts  of  Linnin  ra- 
brum  grandiflorum,  and  a  very  dwarf  dark  velvety-flowered 
Scabious  called  nana  flore-pleno. 

The  terrace  lawn  had  well-filled  flower  beds,  on  which  I  need 
not  dwell,  except  to  notice  and  commend  a  bed  of  mixed 
Fuchsias  as  being  quite  as  charming  an  innovation  as  the  beds 
of  Begonias  which  I  have  seen  in  a  few  other  gardens. 

The  collection  of  shrubs  is  a  good  one — ^pleasant  to  behold, 
because  all  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Special  care  has 
been  devoted  to  the  planting,  every  shrub  or  tree  having  had 
a  little  rich  soil  placed  round  the  roots  to  give  it  that  success- 
ful start,  to  which  secure  staking  to  prevent  mischief  from 
wind  till  the  roots  have  laid  well  hold  of  the  soil  also 
contributes. 

The  garden  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is  eminently  worthy  of 
commendation  for  the  skilful  culture  and  painstaking  care 
evinced  in  every  department,  and  I  heartily  cong^tulate  Mr. 
Down  on  work  so  well  done  and  abilities  so  well  applied. 
— E.  L.  O. 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

Incontestable  evidence  of  the  power  of  dressing  flowers 
in  winning  prizes  has  been  adduced.  If  I  am  the  best  grower 
of  Carnations  in  England,  and  I  obtain  previously  to  the  exhi- 
bition the  aid  of  the  best  dresser,  I  can  then  compete  in  many 
more  classes  than  I  possibly  could  do  if  I  had  not  been  so 
aided  ;  that  is  so  if  I  happen  to  be  a  bad  dresser,  and  mnch 
more  so  if  I  am  a  good  one.  In  such  a  case  the  novice  intro- 
duced on  page  404  by  Mr.  Dodwell  would  manifestly  exhibit 
at  a  great  disadvantage ;  indeed  except  under  those  conditicms 
I  fail  to  perceive  that  he  would  have  cause  for  complaint.  I 
have  placed  the  matter  so  as  to  show  the  unfairness  of  the 
practice  in  question,  and  am  as  far  as  possible  from  suggesting' 
that  Mr.  Douglas  would  knowingly  take  an  unworthy  advan- 
tage of  any  competitor.  Ko  one  has  less  reason  to  do  so  than 
he  has,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  in  my  opinion  that  anyone 
who  is  fi*ee  from  prejudice  can  defend  a  pi'actice  of  the  nature 
indicated  when  its  full  scope  is  appreciated. 

I  have  not  read  the  rules  of  the  National  Carnation  Society, 
but  I  readily  accept  the  word  of  Mr.  Douglas  that  he  has  not 
infringed  ttiem  ;  but  surely  that  does  not  prevent  me  challeng- 
ing a  practice  that  I  consider  seriously  objectionable.  If  a 
precedent  is  necessary  for  such  a  course  I  can  produce  one. 
AMieu  Mr.  Douglas  protested,  in  much  stronger  language  than 
I  have  employed,  against  an  exhibitor  who  defeated  him  with 
Hyacinths,  the  said  exhibitor  did  not  infringe  any  rule.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  Society  he  was  legitimately 
{  entitled  to  the  prizes,  although  another  had  aided  him  in 
obtaining  them ;  but  that  did  not,  and  properly  so,  prevent 
the  strong  protest  referred  to. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  subject  further.  I  have  never  won  a 
prize  with  flowers  dressed  by  another  hand  than  my  own,  and 
I  never  shall.  Mr.  Beachey  has  placed  the  matter  in  its  right 
light,  and  there  I  leave  it.  I  have  not  in  this  controversy 
thought  of  ascribing  an  unworthy  motive  to  anyone,  knowing 
that  such  a  course  would  have  weakened,  not  strengthened,  my 
position.  I  close  with  a  prediction  that  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  public  opinion,  in  spite  of  old  authorities,  wiU 
compel  exhibitors  to  oress  all  their  own  flowers. — A  Stafford- 
shirs  Groweb. 

EXHIBITING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  your  report  of  the  late  Chrysanthemum  Show  held  at 
the  Westminster  Aquarium  on  the  19th  inst.  I  observe  that 
you  describe  the  flowers  in  the  stand  from  Liverpool  as  having 
been  "hideously  set  up  with  ornamental  papers  underneath 
each  flower."  Many  growers  in  this  neighbourhood  think  that 
if  it  is  considered  bad  taste  to  set  up  flowers  on  ornamental 
papers  the  matter  might  be  discussed  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and 
let  growers  both  north  and  south  be  made  aware  that  the 
practice,  if  wrong,  should  be  done  away  with.  It  has  been 
the  custom  in  Liverpool  for  many  years  to  exhibit  Chiysan- 
themums  on  ornamental  papers,  and  London  judges  have  not 
yet  complained  of  that  mode  of  exhibiting. — ^W.  Tunkinoton, 
The  Gardens^  Cald&rstoM,  Liverpool. 

Earth  Wax. — An  account  of  this  wax,  scientifically  known 
a?  ozokerit,  which  is  mined  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Gallicia , 
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appeara  in  the  number  of  the  "Proceedings"  of  the 
CheinicBl  Socictj.  This  substance  occurs  at  depths  rnnging 
from  about  ICO  to  3S0  feet  below  the  surface,  in  certain  petro- 
lemn-benring  Stmts,  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
Monotains,  It  is  found  in  lumps  or  layers  from  1  to  3  feet 
thick,  and  ii  of  a  pure  honej-jeUow  colour,  with  the  hardness 
of  bcieswax.  The  better  qualities  of  this  earth  wai  are  manu- 
factured into  ceresine,  a  substance  hardly  distinguisbable  from 
beeswax,  and  sold  as  such  in  Russia,  t^  which  country  large 
quantities  are  exported. 


GROS  COLMAN  GRAPE 

Along  with  this  I  send  yon  a  mediam-sized  bunch  of  Ores 
Colmsn  Grape,  it  being  one  of  thirteen  bunches  on  one  rod 
growing  in  our  Muscat  bouse.    It  is 
sent  for  jonr  opinion,  and  under  the  ' 

impression  that  this  grand  late  Ornpe 
has  not  yet,  and  ncrcr  will,  take  ita 
proper  position  until  it  is  cnltivated 
m  ahigh  Muscat  tempcratnre,  under 
which  circumstances  it  is  found  here 
to  very  tar  surpass  the  quality  of 
any  that  have  been  produced  in  a 
Black  Hamburgh  house.  It  is  not 
now  so  "well  up"  as  it  will  be  six 
weeks  hence  ;  but  I  think  yon  will, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  find  the  sample 
sent  much  imperior  to  the  character 
i;enerally  accorded  to  this  noble 
Grape  as  regards  flatour.— D.  Thom- 
son, Drumlanrig. 

[The  bunch  of  GroaColman  which 
we  ha»e  received  from  Mr.  Thomson 
is  the  finest  of  that  variety  we  haye 
erer  seen ;  large  and  handsome, 
weighing  3  lbs.  H  ois.,  and  with  ber- 
ries some  of  which  measure  l{  inch  in 
diameter,  as  shown  in  the  engraving 
of  them.  The  bunch  sent  to  us 
shows  how  well  this  valuable  Grape 
can  be  grown,  and  how  desirable  it 
isthat  it  should  be  more  extensively 
and  better  cultivated  than  it  has 
been  hitherto.  A  native  of  the  East, 
it  requires  a  temperature  equal  to 
that  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
ond  with  this  treatment  Mr.  Thom- 
son  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
reputation  of  this  Grape,  hitherto 
much  reviled  by  those  who  did  not 
know  how  to  grow  it. 

The  history  of  Gros  Colman 
appears  not  to  be  very  well  known, 
and  a  question  has  lately  arisen 
«3  to  the  correct  orthography  ot 
tlie  name.  It  was  introduced  to 
this  colmtry  from  Angers  by  Mr. 
Rivers  about  twenty  years  ago,  and, 
AS  he  informed  me,  he  discoittinaed 
growing  it  because  it  did  not  ripen 
■in  a  house  where  Black  Hamburgha 
were  grown,  ft  was  subsequently 
intiodueed  by  the  late  Mr.  Standiah 
when  he  first  went  to  Ascot  from 
M.  Andr4  Leroy  of  Angers,  aod  as 
he  treated  it  as  a  lale-ripeniug  va- 
riety requiring  a  great  amount  of 
beat  he  succeeded  in  ripening  it  per- 
fectly.     The  bunches   were    small 

end  cylindrical,  closely  set  with  large  black  berries,  but  in  no 
mapeot  approaching  the  one  that  is  now  before  us.  Mr.  Standish 
always  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Qros  Colman,  and  it  is  mainly 
to  bis  recommendation  of  it  that  it  has  been  dispersed  over  the 
country.  It  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands  ot  skilful  Grape- 
srowers  who  know  how  to  bring  out  its  merits,  ami  it  will 
oecome  one  of  the  grandest  of  our  late-ripening  and  long- 
keeping  Grapes. 

Qros  Colman  is  the  name  by  which  it  was  introduced,  and  it 
IB  nnder  that  name  that  it  first  appeared  in  M.  A.  Leroy's 
catalogue  of  1860.  It  seems  to  have  travelled  westward  from 
the  East,  for  in  the  catalogue  of  Jacquemet-Bonnefont  of 


Annonay  for  18o8  it  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Gros  Colmar. 
In  that  of  De  Bavay  in  1862  it  is  called  Gros  Colman,  and  this 
is  the  earliest  recora  I  can  find  of  it  in  nurserymen's  lists.  It 
can  be  traced  through  Germany,  where  it  has  been  for  many 
years  known  as  Gros  Eolner,  and  it  is  of  this  name  that 
the  French  Qros  Colman  and  Gros  Colmnr  are  corruptions 
Through  Gennany  we  trace  it  eastward  through  Austna  and 
Hungary,  where  it  is  grown  under  many  names,  among  others 
those  of  Kanhina,  Zhemi,  t^leniack,  Vrouck,  Eapzhina,  and 
Velka  Spina.  Our  figure  represents  merely  the  shouldec 
of  the  bunch, — H.]  


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  FORCING  FLOWERS. 

Pbxparation  must  now  be  made  for  forcing  in  earnest, 

Gardenias  ate  always  acceptable.     Plants  in  a  forward  state 


Z^     \ 


Fig.  St.— Gna  ColmBn  Ompe— Berries  DKluinl  aiit. 


from  the  glafis.  Q.  florida,  intermedia,  and 
Fortune!  are  most  suitable.  Tabemcemontana  coronaria  flore- 
pleuo  well  set  with  buds  is  amenable  to  similar  treatment,  and 
its  flowers  are  as  fine  as  Gardenias.  Eucharis  that  has  been 
kept  in  a  cool  hou^^e,  now  plunged  in  bottom  heat  of  86°  and 
top  heat  ot  70°  lo  75°,  will  throw  up  the  flower  scapes  readily, 
few  flowers  being  more  acceptable  at  the  new  year.  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfourianum,  which  has  been  resting  for  some  time, 
should  be  brought  into  the  stove  or  house  with  a  temperature 
ot  66°  to  70°,  and  having  a  good  soaking  of  water  and  ft  top- 
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dressing  given,  but  not  disturbing  the  {roots  much — merely  re- 
moving the  loose  surface  soil,  replacing  with  fresh  loam  and 
well-decayed  manure,  will  with  good  attention  give  a  quantity 
of  jflowers  in  a  few  weeks ;  indeed  no  plant  affords  so  much 
bloom  as  this,  or  is  more  accommodating.  Jasminum  8ambac 
flore-pleno  will  keep  on  flowering  all  the  winter  with  litUe 
excitement. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  should  be  introduced  to  heat  at  intervals, 
80  as  to  secure  a  succession  of  flowers,  which  are  always  wel- 
come. It  is  mere  waste  of  room  to  pot  clumps  without  any 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  crownp,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
homegrown  plants,  which  afford  many  more  leaves  than 
flowers.  Imported  clumps,  for  the  most  part,  have  crowns 
with  flowers  in  them.  In  using  home-grown  plants  only  the 
strong-blooming  crowcis  should  be  chosen,  potting  them  about 
an  inch  apart  in  pots  or  pans,  the  points  of  the  crowns  being 
level  with  the  surface.  They  should  be  plunged  in  ashes  to 
the  rim,  and  be  covered  a  few  inches  in  thickness  with  cocoa 
refuse  or  other  light  material.  If  placed  in  frames  so  that 
heavy  rains  and  snow  can  be  kept  from  them  it  will  be  an 
advantage. 

Where  Hyacinths  are  wanted  early  a  few  of  the  earliest 
potted  should  now  be  placed  in  heat,  assigning  them  a  position 
near  the  glass,  and  not  warmer  than  50°  to  56^  Narcissus  also, 
and  Tulips,  with  Scillas  should  also  be  introduced,  and  if  they 
are  taken  from  the  plunging  material  they  must  not  have  the 
growth  subjected  all  at  once  to  full  light,  but  have  flower  pots 
inverted  over  them,  which,  admitting  light  by  the  holes  in  the 
bottom,  will  cause  the  growth  gradually  to  become  green,  when 
the  pots  s|ionld  be  removed  altogether. 

Pot  Lilacs  well  furnished  with  bloom  buds,  and  place  the 
plants  or  boshes  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  65°  to  l»% 
and  in  due  time  they  will  flower  splendidly  and  be  much  prized. 
The  white  Lilac  is  most  preferable,  requiring  no  blanching  as 
is  sometimes  practised  with  the  purple.  If  the  purple-flowered 
be  wanted  white  it  must  be  grown  in  a  dark  house  or  have  light 
excluded,  but  its  Bowers  are  very  desirable  grown  in  light  from 
their  lUac  colour  Hkid  Sweetness. 

Afli^eas  Belgian,  pontica,  and  mollis  var.,  Rhododendrona  of 
the  oarly-flotrtsring  hybrids,  such  as  Nobleanum,  Early  (Jem, 
Caucttsicom  album  ciliatum,  coriaceum,  limbatum,  altaclarense, 
Brilliant,  Wellsianum,  Rosamond,  Marian,  Mars,  are  all  valu- 
able for  foMing,  not  omitting  fra^ns,  Govenianum,  and 
odoratum,  which  with  ciliatum  are  sweet-scented  ;  Ealmia 
latifolia,  K.  myrtifolia,  and  Daphne  cneorum  major  should 
all  be  po«te!fl  and  placed  at  once  under  glass,  for  the  roots 
BufBar  ff  the  soil  becomes  froeen.  They  do  fairly  well  plunged 
in  aflhes  over  the  pots  in  a  sheltered  situation,  from  whence 
they  tttty  bie  draughted  to  the  forcing  houft  as  required,  but  a 
house  <»  pit  is  preferable,  having  means  of  excluding  frost. 
Other  fliirufeii  for  forcing  are  Dcntzia  gracilis  and  D.  crenata 
floro-pleno,  Prunm  sinensis  alba  flore-pleno,  Viburnum  Opulus 
and  V.  plicatam.  All  these  should  be  placed  under  cover  with- 
out delay,  or  have  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes. 

In  lifting  plants  from  the  open  ground  a  fair  amount  of  root 
must  be  preserved  to  each,  for,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to 
limit  the  size  of  the  pots,  the  reduction  of  the  ball  or  roots 
may  be  carried  too  far. 

Spiraea  (Hoteia)  japonica  and  S.  palmata,  and  Dielytra 
spectabilis  should  also  be  potted  ;  they,  like  the  shrubs,  being 
best  in  a  cool  house  just  safe  from  frost.  A  commencement 
may  now  be  made  with  forcing  all  the  preceding,  introducing 
the  requisite  number  of  plants  at  intervals  of  about  three 
weeks,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom.  Where  there 
are  vineries  and  Peach  houses  at  work  there  will  be  no  diflS- 
culty  in  forcing  the  shrubs  and  plants  named,  but  separate 
structures  are  very  much  better  for  this  work. 

Andromeda  floribunda,  Christmas  Roses,  and  Laurustinus 
will  be  sufficiently  accelerated  by  being  placed  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  Violets  in  pots  should  be  placed  near  the  glass 
and  be  ventilated  freely,  not  allowing  the  plants  to  suffer  by 
want  of  water,  giving  them  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally. 
Those  in  frames  can  hardly  have  too  much  air  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild ;  removing  every  yellow  or  decayed  leaf  as 
they  appear  is  a  ready  mode  of  avoiding  damping-off.  along 
with  ▼entilation  when  the  external  air  is  above  36° — A  CON- 
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remarks  on  page  405.  When  anyone  can  afford  to  dig  deep 
trenches,  put  in  clay  or  marl  at  the  bottom,  then  add  fresh 
soil  with  cow  dung  and  pig  manure,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  coarser  and  stronger  roots  of  the  seedling  Briar 
will  succeed,  and  the  more  delicate  and  smaller  fibres  of  the 
Manetti  roots  would  most  probably  perish.  Cuttings  from  the 
Briar,  just  like  seedling  Briars,  form  much  coarser  roots  and 
answer  well  in  strong  soil,  and  also  in  highly  manured  unctnous 
soils  ;  but  the  question  which  we  still  have  to  bear  in  mind  ia. 
Which  is  the  most  generally  useful  stock  in  the  ordinary  garden 
soil,  neither  heavy  clay  or  blowaway  sand,  or  stony  brash  ?  Briar 
cuttings  may  be  budded  either  on  the  stem  of  the  cutting  as 
the  Hanetti,  or  the  shoots  as  on  the  ordinary  hedgerow  stock,. 
just  according  to  the  state  of  the  cutting  or  the  bark.  If  Botes 
on  Manetti  stocks  are  too  highly  fed  there  is  an  inclination  to 
produce  succulent  ^oots  without  much  bloom  in  the  autumn ;. 
but  properly  pruned  Roses  on  the  Manetti  in  the  summer,  <ttk 
ground  that  suits  them,  rarely  fail  to  produce  good  blooms. 
I  cannot  agree,  therefore,  with  "  W.  C.  A."  that  Manetti  are 
falling  into  disrepute,  although  I  quite  agree  with  "  D."  that 
in  many  soils  more  attention  is  being  devoted  both  to  Briar 
cuttings  and  seedling  Briars. 

I  have  had  a  Manetti  shoot  sent  me  by  the  Kditots  from. 
Ireland,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  sucker  than  ai^* 
thing  I  httve  yet  seen,  but  I  refrain  from  making  any  definite 
remarlcB  till  I  receive,  as  I  have  been  promised,  a  plant  of 
Charles  L^febvre  with  a  decided  Manetti  sucker  on  it.  Mr.. 
Hinton  has  somewhat  shaken  me  in  my  definite  assertion  that 
all  so-oalled  suckers  of  the  Manetti  are  merely  developed  wood 
bnds  on  the  cuttings  which  had  not  been  removea  prior  t> 
budding,  or  afterwards  when  planted. 

I  quite  agne  with  "  D."  of  Deal  that  with  a  few  exoeptiooa 
this  has  not  been  a  favourable  year  for  Roses.  It  is  a  good 
sign  to  note  how  Bnglish-raised  Roses  are  gradually  coming  to 
the  fore,  and  we  may  well  hope  that  this  state^of  things  wVJk 
continue. — C.  P.  Pbach. 


GRAPES  AND  PEACHES  IN  ONE  HOUSE. 


MANETTI  VERSUS  BRIAR  STOCKS. 

As  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  the  Manetti  as  a 
stock,  I  venture  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  "  W.  H.  J.'s  " 


Otvevs  many  people  with  a  limited  number  of  gli 
like  to  grow  as  many  things  in  them  as  possible,  and  those 
with  only  one  or  two  houses,  or  say  one  vinery,  would  no  doubt 
be  pleased  to  grow  both  Vines  and  Peaches  in  the  same  strae- 
ture.  This  plan  is  generally  considered  impractical — an  infer- 
ence drawn  probably  from  the  dual  cultivation  not  having 
been  properly  tried  in  suitable  structures.  As  we  have  foand 
that  nothing  answers  better  than  growing  Qrapes  and  ~ 
In  the  same  house,'  that  house  and  its  arrangement  may 
be  usefully  described.  Than  this  vinery  and  Peach 
combined  we  do  not  possess  a  more  profitable  structure, 
house  is  a  lean-to,  60  feet  in  length  and  16  in  width.  The 
back  wall  is  16  feet  high,  and  the  front  of  the  house,  glased  to 
the  ground,  is  5  feet  high.  Three  Peach  trees  are  planted  in 
the  inside  border  4  feet  from  the  front  lights,  and  are  txaineS 
to  a  trellis  that  is  arched  to  the  path  near  ihe  back  wall,  vtA 
from  thence  is  continued  vertically  to  the  roof.  The  whole  <tf 
this  trellis  is  covered  with  the  Peach  trees.  From  the  potet 
where  the  trellis  reaches  the  roof — 6  feet  from  the  top — the 
roof  is  unoccupied,  and  thus  light  is  afforded  for  Peaches  OM 
the  back  wiJl.  These  are  three  standards.  The  lower  pert  of 
the  wall,  not  covered  with  the  branches  of  the  Peach  tnes,  im 
occupied  by  a  Marshal  Niel  Rose — a  wonderful  plant  tlMit 
has  made  600  feet  of  growth  in  twenty  months  and  yieMb 
hundreds  of  grand  blooms.  It  is  a  surprise  to  all  who  see  H^ 
and  affords  evidence  that  this  superbJKose  thrives  well  in  a 
somewhat  shaded  position. 

Now  to  Ihe  Vines.  There  are  twelve  of  them  planted  5  feel 
apart.  They  are  planted  along  the  front  of  the  house  with 
their  roots  outside.  The  rods  are  denuded  of  foliage  until 
they  reach  the  roof  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light  to  the 
Peach  trees.  The  bearing  portions  of  the  Vines  are  todned  up 
the  roof  until  they  reach  the  upright  Peach  trellis,  the  rods 
being  11  feet  in  length  and  are  3  feet  above  the  Peaches ;  this 
distance  and  the  ample  front  glass  admit  a  sufficient  dif^BtfioB 
of  light  for  the  trees. 

The  house  is  not  artificially  heated.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  freely  ventilated  night  and  day.  From  the  beginning^  oC' 
March  it  is  kept  close  unless  the  temperature  rises  veiy  high, 
when  air  is  admitted.  During  February  the  Mar6:^ial  Kiei 
shows  signs  of  forming  flower  buds.  When  the  house  is  doseil 
these  soon  swell,  and  in  April  the  fine  crop  of  blooms  i» 
secured.    When  February  is  mild  the  buds  of  ihe  Peach 
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aze  generally  swelling  by  the  beginning  of  Karch,  and  they 
are  soon  in  fall  flower  after  the  house  is  kept  close.  The  fruit 
forms  early  in  April,  and  during  July  and  August  it  is  gathered. 
At  the  same  time  the  Vines  are  not  idle,  as  by  May  the  bunches 
Are  formed,  and  the  crop  is  generally  quite  ripe  by  the  middle 
of  September. 

As  a  rule  the  six  Peach  trees  bear  over  thirty  dozen  fruit, 
the  twelve  Vines  twelve  bunches  each.  The  Peaches  are 
Noblesse,  Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  George,  and  a  Victoria 
Nectarine ;  the  Vines,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  and 
liady  Downe's.  The  fruits  of  both  Peachea  and  Vines  are  always 
exceedingly  fine,  as  every  person  remarks  who  sees  them.  No 
particular  treatment  is  carried  out.  When  the  weather  is  hot 
outside  the  ventilatorfi  are  opened  freely,  otherwise  they  are 
kept  close  ;  in  cold  weather  the  inside  is  kept  rather  dry.  All 
the  Peach  tree  roots  are  inside.  They  are  very  freely  watered 
throughout  ihe  year.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  keep  every 
leaf  ^ean.  The  side  shoots  of  the  Vines  are  kept  closely 
pinched  to  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  so  that  there  are  spaces 
oetween  them  to  admit  light  to  the  Peach  trees.  We  always 
think  we  obtain  a  double  crop  out  of  this  house,  and  the  cost 
of  producing  the  whole  is  triniug. 

About  November,  when  the  house  is  damp  with  no  means  of 
•drying  it,  we  cut  all  the  bunches  of  Grapes  with  a  piece  of  the 
stem  attached  to  each  for  inserting  into  t^e  mouth  of  a  wine 
'bottle  filled  with  charcoal  and  water,  and  when  placed  in  a 
dry  room  the  Grapes  keep  good  fpx  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter. — ^A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

**  D.,  Deal,"  writes,  in  reference  to  the  National  Rose 
Society — "In  my  notes  in  last  week's  Journal  I  made  an 
error  in  dates,  lliat  of  the  Manchester  Skow  should  be  July 
12th,  not  14th  ;  and  as  some  misapprehension  has  arisen  &om 
my  saying  that  the  dates  were  fixed,  I  did  not  mean  that  they 
were  definitely  fixed,  as  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee where  &ey  were  arranged  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  Dr.  Hogg  has  kindly  consented  to 
tuie  the  vice  ch^  at  the  annual  dinner,  and  that  a  goodly 
gathering  of  rosarians  may  be  expected." 

On  November  22nd  the  opening  address  for  the  season 

of  1878  and  1879  was  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  DAS- 
LINQTON  Gabdbnebs'  INSTITUTE  by  Mr.  E.  Pease,  the  Presi- 
dent. A  peculiarly  interesting  portion  of  the  address  was  that 
part  of  it  relating  to  the  flora  of  the  Pyrenees  on  which  were 
fi)und  many  of  those  sub- Alpine  plants  which  enrich  the  hills 
and  pastures  of  Upper  Teesdale.  It  was  noted,  howeyer,  that 
the  Gentiana  vema,  Primula  farinosa,  which  up  the  Tees  bloom 
At  a  height  of  500  feet  above  the  sea,  there  flowered  at  an 
elevation  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  On  the  Pyrenees  were 
found  Anemone  lanunculoides,  Primula  integrifolia,  Corydalis 
solida,  Dentaria  digitata,  Cardamine  pyrenaica,  Pinguicula 
grandiflora,  Erythronium  Dens-canls,  Meoonopsis  cambrica, 
Isopyrum  th^ictroides,  Hepatica  triloba,  Gentiana  acaulis, 
Eiinus  alpinus,  Saxifraga  oppositif olia  ;  in  pastures  below  the 
Pyrenees,  Anemone  coronaria,  and  Centaurea  Cyanus ;  near 
Ajcachon,  Bartsia  lanceolata,  Erythraea  pulchella,  AnagalliB 
ienella  ;  near  Baritz,  Lithospermum  prostratum,  Narcissus 
Bulbocodium  ;  also  a  parasite  on  the  Poplar,  Clandestina  rec- 
tifolia.  Mr.  Pease  said  he  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
a  field  covered  entirely  with  the  flowers  of  the  scarlet  Anemone. 
The  party  gathered  a  few,  and  the  owner  asked  for  a  gift,  as 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  Anemone,  and  no  profitable  crop 
would  grow  near  it.  An  added  interest  was  given  to  this  part 
of  the  address  by  the  exhibition  of  waterroolour  drawings  of 
all  iAte  flowers  named,  beautifully  painted  fro»  nAtaie  by  a 
lady. 

Onb  of  the  most  useful  obchabd  houses  we  have 

recently  seen  is  in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Orraathwaite  at  War- 
field  Park.  The  stnictizre  is  a  lean-to,  140  feet  long  and 
nearly  18  feet  wide — light,  lofty,  and  well  ventilated.  It  is  in 
divisions,  and  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums.  The  mode  of  training  adopted,  al- 
though not  new,  is  commendable.  Instead  of  a  continuous 
trellu  of  the  usual  kind  arranged  from  the  front  of  the  house 
to  the  back  pathway,  a  series  of  upright  trellises  are  formed  at 
7  or  8  feet  intervals  from  the  ground  to  the  glass  crosswise  of 
l^e  border  of  the  house.  By  this  arraugement  an  equal  or 
g:re9rter  extent  of  trellis  is  provided  than  bjr  the  mode  usually 


adopted,  and,  as  is  obvious,  the  trees  on  the  back  wall  are  not 
shaaed,  and  the  wall  is  thus  furnished  to  the  base.  The  border 
between  the  upright  cross  trellises  is  occupied  by  low  bush 
trees  in  pots — ^the  trees,  bein^  started  in  early  vineries,  are 
brought  into  the  orchard  house  to  mature  their  crops ;  by  this 
means  a  long  and  abundant  supply  of  fruit  is  provided.  All 
the  trees  are  in  admiijable  bearing  condition,  and  reflect  much 
credit  on  Mr.  Brodie,lord'  OrmaUiwaite's  competent  gardener. 

In  the  above-nientioned  park,  which  is  richly  wooded, 

a  permanent  nl6de  of  indicating  the  age  of  many  trees  la 
apparent.  At  a  short  distance  Som  the  stems  dressed  stones 
more  than  a  foot  square  are  firmly  inisi^ted,  and  on  these  the 
names  of- the  planters  of  the  trees  aad  <^ties  are  deeply  cut. 
There  substantial  tablets  tell  that  Welllngtonias  35  feet  high, 
and  in  robust  health  and  splendidly  furmshed,  were  planted 
in  1860.  The  Spanish  Chestnut  trees  in  the  park  are  grand 
specimens,  and  here  and  there  are  venerable  Oaks  that  com- 
mand attention,  On  the  lawn  an  Araucaria.  cones  freely,  and 
near  it  Yucca  gloriosa  has  become  a  tree, 'the  stems  being 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter :  as  bearing  eight  fine  spikes  of 
fiowers  this  venerable  specimen  had  a  fine  effect.  In  the 
flower  garden  a  large  bed  of  the  old  Monthly  China  Rose  is 
still  covered  with  flowers ;  indeed  we  were  informed  that  the 
bed  contained  flowers  almost  all  the  year  round ;  but  fine  trees 
constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the  old  place,  and  they  are  evi- 
dently cherished  by  Lord  Ormathwaite  and  ids  family. 

The  great  increase  both  in  the  number  and  the  quality 

of  the  entries  in  the  Potato  Classes  at  Bibminohah  was 
very  marked.  Mr.  Peter  McKinlay,  of  Woodbine  House, 
Beckenham,  carried  off  the  first  honours  in  this  department. 
In  class  16  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £5,  and  also 
Messrs.  Suttons*  cup,  value  five  guineas,  for  the  best  twelve  dis- 
tinct varieties.  Those  shown  by  Mr.  McKinlay  were  Snowflake, 
Trophy,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Early  King,  Suttons'  Woodstock 
Kidney,  Grampian,  Emperor,  Schoolmaster,  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock, Blanchard,  Triumph,  and  Breadfruit.  One  dish  in  the 
exhibit — Suttons'  Woodstock  ELidney,  won  the  extra  prize  of  a 
silver  medal  for  the  best  dish  of  Potatoes  in  the  show.  In  class 
17 — ^for  eight  varieties,  four  of  them  to  be  American — ^there  was 
•a  severe  competition  between  Mr.  James  Pink  of  Faversham 
and  Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Perry ;  but  the  first  prize,  a  silver  cup, 
value  five  guineas,  given  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  was 
awarded  to  the  former  for  a  very  well-grown  collection,  com- 
prising Snowflake,  Carter's  Breadfruit,  Excelsior,  Early  Rose, 
Brownell's  Beauty,  Schoolmaster,  Improved  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  Model. 

Mb.  Botes  informs  us  of  a  striking  case  of  dichboism 

that  has  occurred  on  a  Rose  in  his  garden.  Last  summer  he 
had  a  shoot  of  the  White  Bath  Rose  on  which  were  two  white 
flowers,  two  pink,  and  two  half  white  and  half  pink.  On 
anotiier  flower  stalk  were  two  flowers  half  white  and  half 
pink,  one  pink  one,  and  one  pure  white.  We  have  known  the 
same  Rose  produce  a  solitaiy  pink  flower  occasionally,  but  we 
do  not  remember  hearing  of  a  plant  so  sportive  as  the  one 
above  mentioned. 

Messbs.  Richabdson  &  Best,  Paternoster  Row,  Lon- 
don; are  issuing  a  new  edition  of  a  child's  presentation  book 
entitled  "  Facts  about  Flo  webs."  Mixed  with  the  facts  is 
much  wholesome  sentiment ;  and  instruction  is  given  on  col- 
lateral subjects  as  they  occur  throughout  the  volume.  The 
book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  father  and 
child,  and  the  ideas  are  appropriately  clothed  in  simple  language 
easy  of  being  understooa  by  very  young  children.  The  volume 
contains  a  coloured  frontispiece  forming  a  border  round  the 
name  of  the  child  to  whom  the  book  is  presented.  It  is  a 
pretty  gift  book,  suitable  for  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  any 
child  in  whose  mind  it  is  desired  to  incite  a  love  for  flowers. 

— —  One  of  the  most  useful  of  omamental-fbliaged  plants, 
for  hall  and  corridor  decoration  is  Aspidistba  lubid^^ 
vabieoata.  Its  bright  green  persistent  foliage  beautifuUyi 
striped  with  creamy  white  resists  the  effects  of  cold,  dust,  and 
a  dry  atmosphere  better  than  does  that  of  almost  any  other 
variegated  jSant.  Although  the  plant  is  nearly  hardy,  it  is 
highly  worthy  of  greenhouse  treatment^  and  of  a  little  extia 
heat  and  care  when  producing  fresh  foliage.  It  is  grown, 
extensively  and  well  on  the  Continent  both  in  a  large  and 
small  state,  and  is  found  to  continue  healthy  in  rooms  and 
corridors  for  months  together. 

We  find  in  the  Gardiner's  Ma^eame  the  results  of  a 

trial  of  116  varieties  of  Potatoes  grown  at  Stoke  Newington 
by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd.  The  majority  of  the  sorts  produced 
poor  or  much  diseased  crops,  which  were  nearly  worthlQB»: 
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indeed  the  list  on  the  whole  is  a  melancholy  one.  A  few  of 
the  varieties  produced  what  is  termed  "paying  crops,"  and 
the  following  are  selected  as  the  best  varieties  arranged  as 
nearly  as  possible  (all  points  considered)  in  the  oider  of 
relative  merit.  1,  CJovent  Garden  Perfection;  2,  Magnum 
Bonum;  3,  Clarke*8  Cranemoor  (late  white);  4,  Seztus;  5, 
McKinlay's  Pride ;  6,  Buttons*  King;  7yftiowflake;  8,  Peach- 
blow;  9,  Schoolmaster;  10,  Woodstock  iidney;  11,  Clarke's 
Late  Prolific ;  12,  Early  Ashleaf ;  13,  Early  Hammersmith ; 
14,  Browneirs  Seedling ;  15,  Early  Oxford ;  16,  Buttons'  Queen ; 
17,  Model;  18,  Scotch  Regent;  19,  King  of  the  Earlies ;  20, 
Redskin  Flourball ;  21,  Paterson's  Victoria ;  22,  Early  Rose ; 
23,  Champion  of  England. 


A  ROSE  GARDEN. 

"  A  BLA2E  of  colour  for  a  few  days,  a  feast  of  Roses,  and  then 
all  was  over  till  the  autumn."    So  said  "Wyld  Savage  "a 


short  time  ago  when  telling  us  of  the  display  of  Roses  in  Ids 
garden  this  year.  Extend  the  days  to  weeks  if  you  will,  but  at 
best  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  Are  Rose  gardens  really  orna- 
mental except  during  the  brief  period  of  flowering  ?  I  trow  not 
Many  a  Rose  garden  have  I  seen,  but  hardly  any— certainly 
not  more  than  one  or  two,  that  at  all  approached  my  ideal  of 
what  such  a  garden  should  be.  It  may  be  useful  to  desciibe 
two  extreme  examples ;  the  first,  a  simple  design  consisting 
of  a  central  circular  bed  some  10  feet  in  diameter  surrounded 
by  four  of  those  oblongs  and  four  circles,  with  which  we  are 
now  BO  familiar,  with  a  similar  outer  ring  of  longer  oblongs 
and  circles,  forming  altogether  a  group  of  seventeen  small 
beds  laid  out  on  turf,  of  which  there  was  a  wide  margin 
outside  with  an  irregular  semicircle  of  Rhododendrons,  shut- 
ting in  the  eroup  in  a  cosy  nook  in  a  somewhat  secluded 
spot  upon  ^ich  one  came  unexpectedly  round  a  curve  of 
a  shrubbery  walk  from  among  tree  and  shrub  groups.  The 
effect  was  charming — ^not  from   any  novelty  of  design,  for 


A,  Vine  borders  or  turf. 

B,  Paths. 
C  Turf. 


Scale  SO  feet  to  the  Inch. 

Fig.  69. 

D,  Shmbbeds. 
B,  Roses. 
F,  p,  Beoess  tat  seats. 


The  walls  to  be  clothed  with  Tea 
Roses  mingled  with  a  few  choice 
erergieen  oHmhetB. 


eveiybody  is  familiar  with  that  who  has  read  Loudon's  "  En- 
cyclopsedia  of  Gardening" — ^but  from  the  well-chosen  situation 
in  such  admirable  harmony  with  the  soft  outlines  of  the  beds, 
and  the  relief  and  warmth  which  the  tuif  and  shrubs  imparted. 
The  second  is  a  rectangular  space  quite  a  dozen  times  the  size 
of  the  first,  laid  out  in  a  series  of  large  square  beds  and  long 
holders  with  intersecting  paths,  a  trellis  of  poles  around  the 
outside  for  climbing  Roses,  and  the  whole  shut  in  by  lofty 
firees.  Everything  about  it  was  stifE,  formal,  and  uncompromis- 
ing. In  point  of  fact  it  was  a  mere  large  plot  devoted  solely 
to  the  production  of  large  flowers  for  exhibition. 

Now  there  can  be  no  reason  why  aU  Rose  gardens  should  not 
be  made  as  attractive  as  our  first  example,  and  this  can  only  be 
effected  by  mingling  Rose  beds  with  others  containing  shrubs, 
or  placing  them  near  groups  of  shrubs  and  trees,  which  thus 
act  as  a  foil  to  the  flowers  and  lend  warmth  to  the  scene 


throughout  the  year.  That  Rose  beds  should  contain  nothing 
but  Roses  all  will  agree  who  are  aware  what  a  gross  feeder  the 
Rose  is,  and  how  requisite  high  culture  and  abundant  supplies 
of  manure  are  to  keep  it  in  vigorous  health.  Long  and  some- 
what narrow  beds  or  small  circles  are  preferable,  because  they 
facilitate  that  close  inspection  of  all  the  flowers  which  is  so 
desirable,  and  which  ladies  are  debarred  from  when  they  are 
planted  in  large  deep  masses. 

Figs.  65  and  66  wul  serve  to  illustrate  my  teaching,  and  may 
prove  useful  to  others  as  well  as  "A  Subscriber,"  who  ''wants 
the  plan  of  a  Rose  garden  30  yards  square  walled  on  three  sides, 
the  waUs  are  to  be  covered  with  Ivy,  a  gravel  walk  and  vinery 
on  the  other  side ;  *'  our  correspondent  also  wishing  it  to  be 
laid  out  on  grass,  which  wish  I  have  ignored,  for  to  render  so 
large  a  space  attractive  without  paths  would  be  to  exclude 
most  people  from  walking  about  it  except  in  very  dry  weather 
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Both  plans  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  20  feet  to  an  inch,  and  the 
spaces  A  A  in  both  are  retained  for  Vine  borders,  but  if  not 
required  for  that  they  may  be  turfed  oyer  and  dotted  with  a  few 
shrabs,  or  just  one  or  two  specimens. — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


FLOWER  BEDS  IN  WINTER. 

SUMUEB  and  also  autumn  flowers  are  now  oyer,  and  fallen 
leayes  haye  for  the  most  part  been  remoyed  from  lawns  and 
flower  beds.  Especially  where  eyergreens  do  not  predominate 
gardens  haye  now  a  comparatiyely  bluik  and  desolate  appear- 
ance. There  is,  howeyer,  no  need  to  haye  empty  cheerless  beds 
during  the  dreary  season.  A  combination  of  dwarf  bright  shrubs 
and  spring  flowers  will  add  greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  of  any 
garden  in  winter.  Shrubs  with  bright  yariegated  foliage  that  1 1 
haye  found  yaluable  for  the  purpose  indicated  are  Gold  and  Silyer 
Hollies,  Golden  Yew,  Aucuba  japonica  maculata,  A.  japonica 


limbata,  Osmanthus  ilicif olius  aureus,  and  yar.  argenteo-yarie 
gatus,  Euiya  latifolia  yariegata,  Gold  and  Silyer  Euonymuses 
Yinca  elegantissima,  and  Gold  and  Silyer  Tree  lyies ;  these 
with  Oyptomeria  elegans,  Thuja  aurea,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
nana  glauca,  admit  of  yeiy  effectiye  beds  being  formed  for 
winter  display.  Golden  Thyme,  Stachys  lanata,  Pyrethrum 
Golden  Feather,  Ajuga  reptans  rubra,  are  useful  for  lines  and 
groundwork,  with  Erica  camea  in  tufts,  to  which  may  be 
added  for  edg^gs  Sedums  corsicum,  glaucum,  and  liyidum, 
Semperyiyums  c^careum  and  montanum,  Saxifraga  granulata 
and  nirta,  and  the  Blue  Grass  (Festuca  glauca),  all  of  which 
are  yery  efitectiye.  In  flowering  plants  I  employ  Aubrietias, 
Arabises,  Alyssums,  Daisies,  Forget-me-nots,  Primroses,  Qeor 
tians,  Hepaticas,  Iberises,  Pansies,  and  Yiolas,  with  such  bulbe 
as  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Anemones,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. ;  also 
plants  raisea  irom  seed,  as  Wallflowers,  Silenes,  Limnanthec, 
Nemophila,  Collinsia  yema,  Saponarias,  &c.,  which  in  combi- 


A,  Vine  borders  or  turf. 

B,  Path. 

C  Eight  Boee  bede. 


Fig.  66. 

n,  Bed  of  Rhododendrons  and  LlUnm  anratum. 
B,  Mixed  border  of  pillar  Roses  and  pewinnlal  flowers. 
T,  Seat.  G,  Tnxf. 


nation  with  the  foliage  plants  and  miniature  shrubs  render 
the  beds  fresh  and  attractiye  through  the  winter  and  spring. 
Where  Beet  and  yariegated  Kale  are  not  objected  to  as  par- 
taking too  much  of  the  Cabbage  garden,  they  fdOford  a  richness 
and  delicacy  of  colouring  that  is  unattainable  by  any  other 
plant. 

This  subject  has  been  preyiously  alluded  to.  I  refer  to  it 
now  because  the  beds  are  now  cleared,  and  there  is  yet  time  to 
plant,  flne  weather  permitting,  eyerylhing  mentioned  aboye. 
Until  now  work  has  been  so  pressing  in  many,  if  not  most 
gardens,  in  clearing  away  decaying  crops  and  leayes,  that  time 
has  not  been  afforded  for  planting  the  beds.— A.  G. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

I  HAys  taken  in  the  Journal  of  horticulture  for  a  long  time, 
and  haye  been  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  information  giyen  ;  and 
shall  be  glad,  therefore,  if  in  jqhx  next  number  you  will  recon- 


cile the  account  of  the  Liyerpool  ChryBanthemum  Show  giyenlat 
page  406  with  what  appears  m  the  Gardenert*  Chronicle,  page  696. 
In  such  competition  itrust  Wimbledon  will  always  be  "  nowhere.*'^ 
Who  were  the  Judges  ?— Hbbry  W.  Peek,  Wimtiedon  Houte,  8,W, 

Both  accounts  are  correct.  The  following  explanatory  letter 
sent  by  our  Liyerpool  correspondent  was  not  received  in  time 
for  publication  last  week  : — 

"  The  first  prize  was  originally  awarded  by  the  Judges  (be  it  said 
to  their  shame  I)  to  Mr.  F.  Roberts,  Messrs.  Tunnington,  Peerse,  and 
Elliott,  following  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Ollerhead  subsequently 
entered  a  protest  against  the  first  award ;  and  on  the  blooms  beine 
examined  a  disgraceful  system  of  pinning  and  gumming  two  and 
three  blooms  together  was  exposed.  Whereupon  the  Secretary 
said, '  Roberts  shall  be  disqualMed  in  everything,  and  that  places 
Tunnington  first,  Peeise  second,  and  Elliott  third.'  I  cannot  see 
how  any  good  judge  could  award  a  prize  to  Roberts'  stand. 
Mr.  Tunnington's  were  grand  blooms,  and  were  honestly  shown. 
Indeed  he  and  Mr.  Elliott  offered  their  standi  to  be  examined,  in 
order  to  give  Roberts  no  straws  to  cling  to  as  well  as  to  giye 
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public  satisfaction.  The  swindle  was  detected  and  first  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Tunninffton  and  Mr.  Bursess,  who  wonld  no  doabt  have 
entered  a  formal  potest  had  not  >&.  OUerhead  moved  so  promptly, 
properly,  and  effectively  in  the  matter.  The  Judges  for  cut 
olooms  were  Mr.  Dale  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  Ix>ndon,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  Hampton  Gardens,  Hereford." 

Another  correspondent  to  whom  we  wrote  pelative  to  the 
discrepancy  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry  W.  Peek,  has  replied  as 
follows : — 

'^  The  report  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  is  correct.  Roberts 
was  originally  awarded  the  firat  prize,  but  was  afterwards  dis- 
qualified for  the  reasons  correctly  recorded  in  the  Gardenen* 
Chronicle  by  Mr.  OUerhead.  There  is,  however,  one  error  in  the 
letter  referred  to.  Mr.  Roberta  was  not  first  last  year,  but 
Mr.  Tunnington  ;  and  Mr.  Meerse  was  first  in  1876  in  the  principal 
class  for  cut  blooms.  If  the  judging^  had  been  good  Mr.  Tun- 
nington ought  to  have  been  pla^d  firat  this  year  in  the  first 
inatanoe,  his  stand  being  generally  considered  the  finest  that  has 
been  seen  in  Liverpool.  Every  gardening  paper  that  reported  the 
Bhow  and  all  the  local  papers  publiahed  the  awards  the  same  as 
appeared  in  the  Journal." 

[In  reference  to  the  disgraceful  practice  referred  to  we  per- 
fectly agree  with  Sir  Henry  Peek,  that  so  long  as  a  suspicion 
of  dishonest  exhibiting  is  allowed  to  exist  at  any  show  that  all 
bonest  exhibitors  will  best  consult  their  self  respect  by  refrain- 
ing from  competing  where  prizes  are  won  ak  me  sacrifice  of 
honour. — Eds.] 

GARDEN  FENCING. 

I  HAVE  been  putting  up  fencing  for  a  gentleman  round  his 
kitchen  garden,  and  as  the  fence  has  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction it  might  suit  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Laxton.  The 
material  is  corrugated  galvanised  sheeting,  the  kind  used  for 
roofing,  sold  here  very  cheaply  by  the  manufacturers  in  short 
lengths  termed  "wasters."  It  was  put  up  in  the  following 
manner :  The  posts  (railway  sleepers)  are  6  feet  long,  2  feet 
in  the  ground,  8  feet  apart,  the  sheeting  being  8  feet  long  and 
2  wide,  one  sheet  laid  above  the  other,  p\mched  through  and 
nailed  to  the  posts  with  3-inch  clamp  nails.  The  above  fence 
forms  a  very  neat,  unusually  warm,  clean,  cheap,  and  impe- 
netrable screen.  When  required  it  can  be  easily  moved,  and  a 
man  with  the  help  of  a  boy  can  put  up  60  yards  a  day,  the 
whole  being  very  strong. — Geosoius,  Birmingham. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING- 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  severe  frost  Oaks  and  some  other  trees 
have  retained  their  foliage  for  a  longer  period  than  usual,  and 
much  extra  work  has  been  occasioned  Uiereby  in  keeping  gardens 
neat,  and  the  final  sweeping-up  and  the  digging-in  of  the  borders 
have  had  to  be  prolonged  accordingly.  We  generally  have  all 
borders  dag  over  by  the  last  week  m  November ;  this  season, 
from  the  above  causes,  the  work  cannot  be  completed  nearly  so 
soon.  As  soon  as  possible  let  all  grass  walks,  &c.,  have  a  thorough 
sweeping  and  rolling^  then  proceed  to  regulate  and  dig  the 
borders,  carefully  burying  the  leaves  as  the  work  proceeds.  To 
those  whose  time  has  been  occupied  in  lifting  and  transplanting 
trees,  shrubs,  or  fruit  bushes  the  open  weather  in  the  south  has 
been  most  favourable,  and  it  will  be  well  if  this  work  be  hastened 
on,  as  the  ground  is  liable  to  be  frost-bound  at  any  time  now. 

Pits  asd  Frambs. — ^The  occupants  of  these  now  require  unre- 
mitting attention.  Air  must  be  given  on  all  favourable  oppor- 
tunities, and  decayed  leaves  must  be  removed  promptly,  for  if 
left  they  will  cause  the  tops  of  the  plants  to  decay.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case  with  bedding  Geraniums.  It  will  not  be  safe  to 
keep  CinerariAs  in  cold  frames  any  longer,  tdthough  while  the 
weather  remains  open  they  grow  freely  and  are  more  free  fn>m 
green  fly  in  frames  than  in  heated  structures,  but  the  plants  are 
very  liable  to  injury  by  frost.  Calceolarias  are  hardier  than 
Cinerarias,  and  sufficient  covering  may  be  placed  on  the  pits  to 
render  the  plants  safe.  If  green  fly  should  infest  either  of  these 
plants  or  show  or  fancy  Pelargoniums  fumigate  them  with  tobacco 
•or  tobaoeo  paper,  for  if  the  insects  are  permitted  to  increase  they 
will  speedily  ruin  the  plants.  Tebbs's  fumigator  is  very  useful 
for  amateurs.  The  tobacco  paper  is  ignited  by  lighting  a  few 
pieces  of  paper ;  the  door  of  the  fumigator  regulates  draught  as 
zequired. 

Pelargoniums  that  were  cut  back  after  blooming,  and  shaken 
•out  and  potted,  will  now  require  another  shift  into  the  pots  they 
are  intended  to  bloom  in.  Useful  home-decorative  plants  may 
be  iproYHi  in  6-inch  pots.  The  plants  thrive  beet  in  good  loam 
'enriched  with  about  one-fifth  of  well-decayed  manure  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Drain  freelv,  pot  firmlv,  and  wat^r 
sparingly  during  the  dark  days.  The  plants  most  be  kept  near 
tne  glass,  and  tying  and  pegging  down  the  shoots  must  be  resorted 
to  for  forming  dwarf  bushy  specimens ;  further,  pinch  out  the 
2K>int8  of  the  shoots  when  from  4  to  5  inches  long. 


Introduce  bulbs  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcift- 
suses,  dtc..  that  have  been  plunged  out  of  doors  for  some  weeks 
into  gentle  warmth,  to  forward  them  to  supply  the  place  of  t^ 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  conservatory.  Camellias,  Ericas  hyemaliSp 
Wilmoreana.  and  gracilis,  and  Bpaccis  of  sorts,  are  all  weloeme 
occupants  ot  our  conservatories  after  the  Chrysanthemums  have 
ceased  blooming,  as  also  are  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Callas,  Rhododen- 
drons and  other  forced  shrubs.  Do  all  watering  that  is  required  in 
the  eariy  morning,  so  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  diy  before  night. 

Vines  that  ripened  their  Gmpes  late  should,  if  posaible,  b» 
encouraged  to  cast  their  foliage  by  applying  fire  heat  during  the 
day  and  admitting  plenty  of  air  during  the  whole  time  ;  and  rods 
already  denuded  of  their  foliage  should  be  pruned  and  cleaned 
ready  for  starting  after  they  have  had  a  season  of  rest.  In 
pruning  the  laterals  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  lowest  ^f© 
that  has  had  a  leaf  to  support  it  during  the  summer.  liM 
leading  canes,  if  the  Vines  have  not  reached  the  top  of  the  hooM^ 
should  be  shortened  according  to  their  strength.  If  strong,  abovA 
4  feet  of  growth  may  be  left ;  if  weak,  2  feet  will  be  sufl&eieDlL 
Young  Vines  that  have  grown  very  weakly  are  best  cut  down  to 
the  base  of  the  rafter,  which  will  ensure  a  stronger  growth  next 
year.  Remove  any  loose  outer  bark,  and  paint  the  Vines  with  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap,  tobacco  water,  and  sulphur  for  the  destmo- 
tion  and  prevention  of  insects.  It  is  also  a  very  good  plan  to 
scrub  the  woodwork  of  the  vinery  and  trellis  at  the  same  time 
with  soft  soap  and  warm  water ;  this  is  work  that  can  he  conve- 
niently done  during  wet  weather. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  department  Cauliflower  and  Cabbage 
plants  must  be  dusted  with  soot  and  lime  as  required  to  prevent 
their  being  eaten  off  by  slugs.  A  few  roots  of  Rhubarb  and  Sea- 
kale  may  be  taken  up,  the  first  being  placed  under  the  stage  in 
an  intermediate  temperature,  or  in  a  box  placed  in  heat.  Seakale 
must  have  all  light  excludea,  but  where  no  indoor  warmth  can  be 
had  both  Rhubi^b  and  Seakale  are  easily  forced  by  placing  pots 
over  the  crowns  and  covering  them  with  leaves  or  leaves  and  long 
manure,  taking  care  that  the  fermenting  material  does  not  become 
too  hot.  Trial  sticks  inserted  will  indicate  the  heat :  the  sticks 
when  withdrawn  should  be  only  just  warm. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHSN  GAIIDB5. 

Thb  rapid  fall  of  the  leaf  will  admit  of  operations  being  pushed 
forward  with  alacrity  now  that  the  weather  continues  open. 
Where  the  soil  is  strong  manure  is  best  applied  now,  very  strong 
soils  being  improved  by  ashes,  charred  refuse,  and  Dumed  claj, 
leaf  soil  and  other  decayed  vegetable  matter  of  a  loose  nature 
being  desirable  applications.  Lig^ht  sandy  soils  and  those  that 
are  thin  and  gravelly  are  better  with  the  manure  applied  in  late 
winter  or  early  spring  prior  to  planting  or  sowing,  as  if  applied 
at  tliis  season  the  fertilising  properties  are  considerably  reduced 
by  being  carried  downwards  by  rains  below  the  action  of  the  roots, 
the  soil  being  of  poor  retentive  power.  Buch  soils  are  permanently 
improved  by  a  dressing  of  clay  or  marl,  spreading  it  on  the  sur- 
face in  small  lumps  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  frost,  and  when 
fallen  dig  or  fork  in.  Twenty  to  sixty  cartloads  may  be  applied 
per  acre  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Neatness  bemg  of 
some  importance  in  private  gardens  it  is  requisite  to  clean  the 
borders  adjacMit,  so  tnat  leaves,  Ac,  are  not  left  to  be  blown  over 
newly-dug  ground.  Complete  the  taking-up  of  late  root  crops, 
such  as  Parsnips  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  which  are  improvea 
in  quality  by  being  stored  in  sand  in  a  cool  place  ^  this  prevents 
the  unpleasant  work  of  having  to  take  up  the  roots  m  wet  or  frostx 
weather.  A  portion  of  Horseradish  may  also  be  taken  up,  trim- 
ming and  sorting  all  fit  for  use,  storing  the  roots  in  sou  or  in 
damp  sand.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  Rampions  and  wint^ 
Radishes — Black  Spanish,  China  Riose,  and  Calif omian  Mam- 
moth ;  if  kept  dry  the  roots  will  shrivel  Root  houses  cannot 
be  kept  too  cool,  merely  excluding  frost.  Potatoes  intended  for 
planting  in  the  ensuing  season  should,  so  soon  as  space  is  avail- 
able suitable  for  the  purpose,  be  placed  in  single  layers,  kept  cool, 
frost  merely  being  excluded  so  as  to  prevent  early  growth,  it 
being  important  that  the  first  growths  or  sprouts  be  retained ; 
this  more  particularly  applies  to  the  early  kinds  ;  but  it  is 
always  desirable  to  preserve  the  first  growuis,  and  not  to  have 
them  more  than  halt  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  at  plant- 
ing time.  Refuse  from  the  garden  or  elsewhere  should  not  be 
neglected,  considering  that  it  provides  a  valuable  supply  of  ric^ 
fertilising  matter  at  a  trifling  cost.  With  ordinary  attention  in 
tflming  the  heap  occasionally  and  adding  some  quicklime  and  a 
little  salt,  the  former  for  the  hastening  of  deoomposition.  both 
being  destructive  of  garden  pests,  such  refuse  is  renderea  veiy 
useful.  When  thoroughly  reduced  the  compost  forms  a  capital 
dressing  for  root  crops.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  dressings  for 
lawns  and  fruit  trees  generally,  having  a  sixth  part  of  lime  added. 
which  should  now  be  done  in  the  quick  state,  and  left  until 
February  or  early  ICaroht  whien  the  heap  will  be  in  fine  condition 
for  use. 

FRUIT  HOUSBB. 

Ptne«.— Well-ventilated  pits  or  small  houses  properly  heated  are 
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the  most  suitable  for  young  stock,  which  at  this  season  often 
Bnffer  irreparable  injury  from  being  kept  too  close  and  warm,  the 
plants  becoming  drawn  and  weakly.  At  night  SOP  should  not  be 
exceeded,  but  a  mean  between  that  and  56°  at  night,  which  with 
06^  in  the  daytime,  will  keep  all  young  stock  gently  moTlng,  ad- 
mitting a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  65^,  leaTing  it  on  all 
day,  but  not  to  lower  the  temperature  below  tfatat  point,  and  when 
the  sun  raises  the  temperature  to  76°  a  free  circulation  of  air 
should  be  allowed.  The  bottom  heat  should  be  kept  steady  at  80°, 
ayoiding  anything  approaching  to  a  damp  atmosphere ;  moderate 
Ixumidity^  will  suffice.  Apply  water  only  when  the  plants  become 
dry,  and  then  give  weak  liquid  manure.  Keep  the  plants  well  up 
to  the  glass,  and  allow  them  plenty  of  room.  Suckers  ready  for 
starting  now  it  is  advisable  to  keep  until  liarch,  and  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  suckers  then  any  recently  potted  may  be 
retained  in  5-inch  pots,  affording  them  a  light  position  in  a  moist 
pit,  with  a  slight  bottom  heat  and  a  temperature  of  66°  at  night, 
kee^nng  them  ratiier  dry  at  the  roots.  In  the  fruiting  depart- 
ment 65°  will  be  ample  at  night,  5°  lower  in  the  morning  in  cold 
-weather,  7(P  to  75°  by  day.  Take  erery  opportunity  of  collecting 
leaves  whilst  dry,  and  whenever  a  farouraDle  opportunity  offers 
push  forward  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  the  renewing  or 
Augmenting  the  fermenting  beds. 

Vines, — ^The  house  or  houses  for  affording  ripe  Grapes  before  the 
end  of  May  must  be  started  without  delay,  nothing  contributing 
more  to  a  good  break  than  a  bed  of  leaves  and  stable  litter  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  house,  turning  over  a  portion  of  it  daily  so 
as  to  afford  a  supply  of  ammonia  to  the  atmosphere.    The  outside 
border  should  also  have  the  needful  protection  from  cold  rains 
and  snow,  two-thirds  of  leaves  to  one  of  stable  litter  affording  a 
less  violent  but  more  lasting  heat  than  dung.    Provided  the  out- 
side borders  were  covered  with  bracken,  straw,  or  litter  in  early 
autumn  so  as  to  throw  off  the  wet,  the  temperature  will  be  con- 
siderably warmer  than  that  of  borders  exposed,  and  in  their  case 
otfverin^  with  hot  litter  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  a  covering  of 
warm  Utter  is  preferable,  especially  to  those  borders  exclusively 
external.    The  inside  borders  should  be  brought  into  a  thorougn 
state  of  moisture  by  applying  water,  or  in  the  case  of  weak  Vines 
liquid  manure  at  00^.    Start  with  a  night  temperature  of  50°  in 
severe  weather,  55°  in  mild  weather,  and  65°  by  day,  except  the 
weather  be  severe,  when  55°  will  suffice,  not  exceeding  those  figures 
until  the  growth  commences.    Haintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by 
syringing  occasionally,  but  excessive  moisture  excites  the  emis- 
aon  of  aerial  roots  from  the  rods.  Depress  the  rods  to  the  horizontal 
line  or  below,  to  ensure  the  regular  breaking  of  the  eyes.    In  the 
earliest  house  started  last  month  the  temperature  will  need  to  be 
increased  to  60°  at  night  in  mild  weather,  55°  in  severe  weather 
after  the  eyes  break,  and  gradually  increasing  so  to  have  it  60°  at 
night  when  the  Vines  are  in  leaf ^  65°  by  day  in  severe  weather, 
and  70°  to  75°  in  mild  weather  with  moderate  ventilation.    The  ; 
evaporation  troughs  need  not  as  yet  be  charged  with  liquid  manure 
provided  there  is  fermenting  material  within  the  house :  but  if  not,  , 
1  lb.  of  guano  to  twenty  gallons  of  water  is  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
also  for  watering  Vines  in  pots,  the  water  being  applied  at  the  tem-  ] 
perature  of  the  house.    Tie  up  the  Vines  m  position  as  soon  as 
growth  has  fairly  commenced^  and  before  the  shoots  are  so  long  , 
as  to  be  liable  to  be  damaged  m  the  process.    Sprinkle  the  house 
two  or  three  times  a  day  in  clear  weather,  avoidme  a  very  mug^ 
atmosphere  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  dry  one  on  the  other.    Dis- 
budding should  not  be  practised  until  the  fruit  shows  in  the  joint 
of  the  shoots.    Hidseason  houses  are  pruned  and  at  rest ;  if  not,  [ 
complete  the  work  and  the  cleaning  of  the  houses,  Ac,  without  ' 
delay.    Excepting  the  very  late  kinds,  as  Lady  Downe's,  Alicante,  ' 
Ac,  which  should  not  be  cut  until  the  new  year,  any  houses  that 
have  the  Grapes  partially  cut  may  have  the  remainder  removed  , 
with  a  good  portion  of  wood  attached,  and  that  inserted  in  bottles  | 
of  water  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  each  will  keep  admirably  in  a  ! 
dry  room  from  which  frost  is  excluded.    This  will  liberate  the  ' 
houses  for  painting  or  pruning,  there  being  nothing  equal  to  a  ' 
long  and  complete  rest  for  Vmes,  which  early  pruning  effects 
more  than  anything  e'aa. 

Peaches  <md  Nectarines. — ^When  the  buds  m  the  house  closed 
last  month  have  commenced  swelling  maintain  a  temperature  of 
40*  to  45°  at  night  and  60°  to  55°  by  day,  admitting  air  mode- 
rately at  the  latter  figure,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  65° 
from  sun  heat,  syringing  the  trees  and  every  available  surface 
morning  and  aftemocm  until  the  bloom  buds  are  showing  colour, 
after  which  the  syringing  of  the  trees  should  be  discontinued,  but 
the  sprinklings  of  the  house,  walls,  and  paths  continued  as  before. 
There  must  be  no  attempt  at  a  close  atmosphere,  but  allow  a 
chink  of  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  to  lessen  the  condensing  of 
moisture  by  the  glass.  The  inside  border  will  require  to  be 
watered  with  water  slightly  warmer  than  the  mean  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, maintaining  the  soil  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state.  Borders 
sntirely  inside  require  careful  watering,  making  sure  Uiat  every 
part  of  the  soil  is  properly  moistened.  Outside  borders  will  be 
benefited  by  lights  or  shutters  in  addition  to  a  covering  of  bracken 
oar  litter  for  throwing  off  heavy  rains  and  snow.  The  house  for 
affordiag  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  o"f  Ifay  or  early  in  June  should  be 
closed  about  this  time,  but  no  fire  heat  should  be  applied  except  to 


exclude  frost,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
if  the  weather  be  severe,  not,  however,  exceeding  50°  by  fire  heat, 
syringiug  the  trees  and  every  available  surface  morning  and 
afternoon.  A  ridge  of  thoroughly  sweetened  leaves  and  stable 
manure  placed  in  the  house  after  the  border  is  thoroughly 
moistened  will  afford  a  genial  atmosphere  superior  to  that  obtained 
from  hot-water  pipes,  admitting  air  whenever  the  weather  permits 
of  doing  so,  Peaches  delighting  in  a  well-sweetened  atmosphere. 
Complete  without  delay  the  pruning  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
under  glass,  thoroughly  cleaning  the  glass  and  woodwork,  white- 
washing the  walls,  ana  dressing  the  trees  for  the  destruction  of 
insects,  and  top-dressing  the  borders,  keeping  the  house  as  cool 
as  possible  but  ventilating  abundantly  in  mild  weather. 

Figs. — The  earliest  house,  or  that  with  the  trees  in  internal 
borders,  should  now  be  closed  vrith  a  view  to  having  ripe  Figs  ia 
May ;  but  where  the  earliest  Pigs  are  had  from  trees  in  pots,  the 
starting  of  the  trees  planted  in  bordsxs  may  be  deferred  until  the 
new  year  so  as  to  afford  a  succession,  yet  if  the  trees  planted  out 
be  now  started  they  will  afford  a  closer  succession  to  those  now 
being  forced  in  pots.    Water  in  a  tepid  state  should  be  appUed 
to  the  roots  at  frequent  intervals  until   the  soil  is  thoroughly 
moistened,  intx^ucing  thoroughly  sweetened  leaves  and  stable 
manure  in  ridge  form  into  the  house  to  produce  a  moist  genial  at-> 
mospheve  and  induce  gentle  excitement  as  well  as  to  economise 
fire  heat.    Gonunenoe  with  a  temperature  of  50°  at  night,  55°  by 
dav,  and  66°  from  sun  heat,  syringing  the  trees  and  every  avail- 
able surface  in  the  morning,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  unless  tha 
weather  be  dull  and  cOld^  when  the  morning  syringing  only  should 
be  practised.     Admit  air  moderately  whenever  the  weather  is 
mild,  closing  the  house  with  sun  heat  at  65°,  or  if  it  exceed  that 
with  full  ventilation  close  the  ventilators  when  the  sun  heat 
begins  to  decline.    The  earliest  forced  trees  in  pots  must  not  be 
over-ezcited  by  too  much  bottom  heat,  but  as  the  fermenting' 
material  settles  more  should  be  added  and  pressed  firm,  being 
very  careful  not  to  allow  the  heat  about  the  pots  to  exceed  66  » 
When  the  buds  are  swelling  freely  the  temperature  may  be  in- 
creased to  55°  at  night,  60°  by  day  by  artificial  means,  admitting- 
a  little  air  at  that  and  allowing  an  advance  to  70°  or  75°  by  sun 
with  corresponding  ventilation,  closing  at  65°.    Sprinkle  the  trees 
and  house  morning  and  afternoon,  or  m  the  morning  only  if  tho 
weather  be  dull.  Young  trees  intended  for  forcing  in  pots  another 
season  should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted,  staiting  them  int» 
growth  shortly  or  at  once,  so  that  they  may  make  the  neoesaaxy 
growth  and  complete  it  early  so  as  to  have  time  to  rest  before 
being  forced  for  fruiting.    Brown  Turkey  and  White  MarseUlea 
are  good  for  early  work,  Negro  Largo  is  also  excellent. 

Cherry  iTouse.— The  pruning  of  the  trees  in  this  structure  must 
now  be  attended  to.  Tull-grown  trees  regularly  stopped  during- 
growth  will  require  very  httle  pruning.  Any  that  nave  grown 
considerably  should  be  cut  back  to  an  inch  of  the  base  of  tha 
current  year's  growth,  and  the  worn-out  or  decayed  spurs  should 
be  removed.  The  terminal  shoots  in  the  case  of  trees  not  full- 
sized  must  not  be  shortened  unless  the  extremity  of  the  trellis^  ia 
reached,  and  the  central  shoot  or  shoots  of  young  trees  will  reanire- 
to  be  cut  bade  as  may  be  necessary  to  originate  shoots  for  filling 
up  the  space  regularly.  The  fan  mode  of  training  is  the  most 
suitable,  and  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  Cherry,  as  it 
admits  of  replacing  any  branch  that  may  fall  a  prey  to  gumming. 
Plum  trees  succeed  in  the  Cherry  house  cither  planted  out^  or  m 
pots  and  tubs,  and  like  Cherries  require  to  have  the  roots  restricted  ; 
established  trees  in  pots  and  from  the  orchard  house,  or  in  th& 
case  of  trained  trees  from  a  wall,  being  selected,  they  should  bo 
pruned,  seeking  to  maintain  uniformity  of  appearance.  All  last 
year's  growths  will  require  shortening ;  superfluous  shoots  remove 
entirely,  avoiding  having  the  shoots  of  these  or  Cherries  too 
thickly  placed.  A  few  dishes  of  Plums  early  in  the  season  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  dessert.  Early  kinds  should  be  chosen, 
as  July  Green  Gage,  De  Montfort,  Denniston's  Superb,  Hoyale 
HAtive.  and  Green  Gage.  Plums,  like  Chen-ies,  like  good  loam, 
with  about  a  sixth  of  road  scrapings  and  a  tenth  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  thoroughly  incorporated.  The  house  should  have  a 
thorough  cleaning,  the  trees  being  washed  with  soapy  water 
(8oz8.  to  a  gallon  is  not  too  strong),  and  then  dressed  with  a  com* 
position  formed  of  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap  to  half  a  gallon  of 
water,  half  a  gallon  of  tobacco  juice  with  four  parts  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  one  part  each  of  slaked  lime  and  soot  added  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thin  paint,  applying  with  a  brush, 
being  careful  not  to  dislocate  the  buds.  The  house  must  bo 
thoroughly  ventilated  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting  the 
trees 

Strawberries  in  Po^.— The  plants  introduced  or  to  be  introduced 
shortly  to  the  vinery,  Peach,  or  other  forcing  houses  should  have 
the  diainage  scmtinieed,  making  sure  that  it  is  free,  and  the  loose 
suifaoe  sou  removed,  and  a  top^ressing  given  of  dried  cow  dung 
or  horse  droppings  rubbed  fine  with  the  hands,  adding  about  a 
twelfth  part  of  bone  dust  or  buffalo  horn  manure  well  incorpo- 
rated, then  watering  it  with  a  rose  watering  pot  so  as  to  bring 
into  a  moist  state,  for  if  put  on  dry  it  washes  off  in  watering  the 
plants.  The  pots  may  then  be  placed  in  position  after  removing 
any  decayed  leaves,  making  sure  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
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water  at  the  roots,  for  the  old  leaves  will  not  show  signs  of  a  ^ 
deficiency  of  water  nntil  the  soil  is  very  much  too  dry  for  healthy 
root-action,  therefore  rap  the  pots  ;  a  practised  hand  will  readily 
detect  hy  the  sound  which  plants  are  needine  water.  Black 
Prince  is  still  the  best  very  early  Strawberry,  followed  by  Vicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucr6e,  and  Sir  Harry,  one  of 
the  very  best  of  forcing  Strawberries,  and  an  admirable  autumn 
fruiter,  but  the  fruit  does  not  bear  carriage  welL 

PLAKT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — Plants  at  rest  of  a  deciduous  character — such  as  Alla- 
mandas,  Clerodendrons,  Bougainyillea  glabra,  ^c. — ^will  only  re- 
quire but  little  water  occasionally  to  keep  the  wood  from  shriyel- 
fing  and  in  the  case  of  evergreens  enough  water  only  should  be 
fnyfGD.  to  keep  the  foliage  from  becoming  limp.    Sucn  plants  as 
^ower  at  this  season  will  req^uire  to  have  water  according  to  their 
requirements,  making  the  distinction,  however,  between  a  plant 
at  rest  and  one  in  or  advancing  to  the  flowering  stage.    Centro- 
pogons,  Aphelandras,  Eranthemums,  Plumbagos,  Thyrsacanthus, 
Begonias,  Centradenias,  Euphorbia  jacquinieflora,  Pentas,  Poin- 
8ettias,EpiphjlIum8,  Conocliniums,  Dalechampias,  Musssendas^  Bur- 
chellias,  Toxicophlseas,  ^c,  must  have  water  as  required,  assisting 
plants  in  small  pots  with  liquid  manure.    Those  with  other  winter- 
'flowering  plants  require  to  have  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere 
and  light  position,  the  flowers  being  poor  comparatively  when 
grown  away  from  the  light,  and  do  not  last   near  so  long  as 
those  near  to  the  glass.     A  gentle  syringing  in  the  morning  and 
«arly  afternoon  will  still  be  necessary  in  bright  weather,  being 
•content  with  damping  the  floors,  <tc.,  in  dull  weather^  maintaining 
a  temperature  of  60°  at  night,  6°  less  in  the  morning  in  severe 
weather,  65°  by  day  from  fire  heat,  or  6°  less  when  thfi  external 
air  is  cold  and'dull,  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat  of  10°  to  15° 
with  moderate  ventilation.    Ixoras  should  have  a  temperature  at 
least  5°  more  all  round.    Lose  no  opportunity  of  freeing  plants  of 
mealy  bug  and  scale.    The  former  is  readily  destroyed  by  paraffin, 
a  wineglassful  to  four  gallons  of  water  thoroughly  mixed  by  squirt- 
ing alternately  into  the  can  and  over  the  plants.    It  is  also  good 
against  scale,  yet  not  nearly  so  eflicacious  as  against  bug.    Both 
the  brown  and  white  scale  are  destroyed  by  a  wineglassful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  8  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  half  a  gallon  of  water, 
applying  with  a  brush,  syringing  well  a  few  hours  afterwards 
with  pure  water,  the  plants  being  laid  on  their  sides.     Thrips 
often  thrive  apace    at  this  season  ;  subdue  them  and  aphis  by 
fumigation.    Caladiums  should  not  be  kept  dust-dry ;  but  with 
the  pots  placed  upon  a  moist  bottom  and  occasionally  sprinkled 
the  corms  will  keep  sound.    As  a  decorative  plant  none  rivals 
C  argyrites,  which  grown  in  brisk  moist  heat  is  as  useful  at  this 
season  as  any  ;   C.  Belleymei  is  also  nearly  as  good.      Both  may 
be  kept  going  with  little  or  no  rest.    Both  Gloxinias  and  Achi- 
menes  winter  safely  in  a  temperature  of  45°,  the  soil  being  kept 
rather  dry,  but  dust-dryness  is  pernicious.     Eucodonias  should 
be  kept  in  the  stove  moderately  ary,  Tydaeas  and  Gesneras  of  the 
2ebrina  and   Exoniensis  sections  being  kept  moist  and  afforded 
plenty  of  light. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  *• 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  Eo  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  "We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

White  Giupe  in  GnEEKnousB  (Birchdulf).—'We  arc  unable  to  recog- 
nise the  name  of  your  Grape  by  the  description  yon  have  Riven,  and  shidl 
be  glad  to  receive  a  few  berries  by  post.    Tour  soil  and  position  appear  ^-ell 
suited  for  Grape-growing,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  success. 

Iris-leaved  Plant  (J.  U.  C,  Brighton).— \\  is  quite  impossible  for  u^ 
to  determine  the  name  of  your  •*  curious  plant/'  either  by  your  description 
or  the  rough  sketch  enclosed.  We  think  you  have  done  quite  right  in 
placing  a  handlight  over  the  young  plant  to  protect  it  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  winter.  We  advise  yon  to  prop  the  handlight  up  or  otherwise 
admit  air  to  the  plant  during  all  favourable  weather. 

Globe  Artichokes  (i/id  5i/rr^).— Although  the  plants  are  hardy  you 
cannot  err  by  placing  some  littery  refuse  round  their  stems,  for  we  find  that 
protected  plants  often  produce  heads  earlier  than  do  plants  that  have  been 
left  exposed. 

Winter  Onions  {J.  B.  Z).).— We  ihould  not  transplant  them  no^*,  but 
thin  them  out  sliglitly  if  overcrowded,  further  thinning  them  in  early 
spring,  and  transplanting  those  then  removed. 

Dividing  Maiden-hair  Pern  ( H.  /r.).— Let  the'plant  remain  as  it  is 
vntil  the  spring  and  divide  it  about  March,  or  when  new  fronds  are  com- 
mencing to  push  freely,  and  then  yon  will  have  more  beat  to  promote  the 
speedy  re-establishment  of  the  plants. 

Pruning  Vines  {A  Young  Gardener).— Aa  the  leaves  are  all  yellow  and 
are  telling  freely,  you  need  not  hesitate  pruning  the  Vines  at  once ;  indeed 
the  sooner  they  are  pruned  the  better  if  you  start  them  in  January. 

Training  Espalier  Apple  Trees  (/*. ./.).— Your  principal  aim  should 
be  to  have  the  lower  branches  in  advance  of  those  above  them,  shortening 


the  extremities  accordingly,  and  pinching  out  the  tips  in  summer  of  any 
shoots  that  are  growing  too  luxuriantly.  If  any  of  the  lower  brancbes  do 
not  grow  freely  they  should  be  trained  in  an  oblique  instead  of  a  horizontal 
position  for  a  year  or  two.  It  is  advisable  to  cut  off  the  unripe  tips  of  th« 
branches,  or  blossom  buds  may  form  there,  and  then  the  aftcr-growtii 
would  not  be  free.  A  length  of  from  18  to  94  inches  is  not  too  great  if  the 
wood  is  mature.  Take  out  the  leader  entirely  when  yon  have  obtained  the 
requisite  number  of  branches.  Your  light  soil  cannot  well  be  made  too  firm* 
but  running  the  hoe  carefully  through  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  an  indi 
will  not  do  any  harm ,  and  you  need  not  change  your  present  practice. 

Primulas  not  Flowering  Freely  (JKirti).— Your  greenhouse  fa  fully 
too  cold  for  them.  They  require  a  warmer  temperature  than  CaloeoJarias 
and  Cinerarias.  The  latter  will  keep  healthy  if  just  safe  from  froat,  bat 
Primulas  require  a  temperature  of  45<>  to  60^  when  showing  their  flower 
stems. 


Plants  for  Window  'Sills  (Suburban).— Vo  plants  are  more    

mental  for  outside  window  sills  during  the  winter  than  dwarf  Enonymnaes, 
Retinoeporas,  and  variegated  Ivin,  with  such  berty-bearing  ahmba  as 
Pcmettias,  Skimmias,  and  Aucubas. 

Grob  Colman  Grape  {E.  S.,  Berkt).—li  is  a  noble  Grape  and  good  in 
quality  when  grown  in  a  high  temperature  and  ripened  early.  £ee  ncAca 
on  this  Grape  in  another  column. 

FiBH  Pond  ((?r<yor|r).— Puddling  with  clay  the  bottom  and  sides  is 
necessary  in  almost  all  instances.  When  the  excavation  is  formed,  or 
partially  so,  the  bottom  puddle  near  the  outer  edge  is  formed,  and  upon  this 
is  raised  the  upright  or  side  puddle  ;  and  as  this  proceeds  the  ordinaxy  clay 
or  earth  is  raised  at  tlie  same  time,  by  which  means  the  upright  puddle  is 
retained  in  its  place ;  and  ultimately  the  sides,  being  formed  in  a  §l<^iiDg 
direction,  admit  of  being  covered  with  gravel  or  sand,  and  may  be  walked 
upon,  or  stakes  may  be  driven  to  a  considerable  depth  without  reaching  the 
puddle  or  in  any  way  injuring  it.  This  can  never  be  the  case  if  the  puddle, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  be  laid  upon  the  sloping  side  of  the  pond.  The  sides 
may  slope  rapidly,  or  the  reverse.  If  the  slope  be  considerable,  sand  or 
gravel,  to  give  a  clean  appearance,  will  be  more  likely  to  be  retained  upon 
the  facing  ;  plants  can  be  more  easily  fixed  and  cultivated ;  gold  fish,  also, 
find  in  thci«  shallow  gravelly  parts  under  the  leaves  of  the  plants  suitable 
places  to  deposit  their  spawn,  and  without  this  they  are  seldom  found  to 
breed. 

BlilAR  SiX)CKS  (IF.  Tipton,  E.  Thody,  and  Other*).— Yaa  can  adopt  no 
better  course  than  to  advertise  them,  as  good  stocks  are  scarce  in  many 
localities. 

New  Roses  {F.  R.  If.  R.,  KUtmnf).— The  following  varieties  of  recent 
introduction  are  Mortby  of  being  added  to  your  collection  : — Boicldien, 
cherry  red  ;  Dr.  Hogg,  claret ;  Lord  Boaconsfield,  rosy  crimson ;  Dean  of 
Windsor,  vermilion  ;  £inily  Laxton,  cherry  rose  ;  Hero  of  Waltham.  pnrplisfa 
crimen  ;  John  Bright,  vivid  crimson  ;  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  rich  rose ; 
Alarquis  of  Salisbury,  reddish  crimson ;  May  Quennell,  magenta  carmine  ; 
Mrs.  Laxt -n,  rosy  crimson;  renelope  Mayo,  carmine;  Ilichard  Laxton, 
reddish  crimson  ;  Rosy  Morn,  rosy  salmon  ;  Walthom  Cross,  deep  rose  ; 
Comtesse  do  Serenye,  satiny  rose ;  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  satiny  rose  ; 
Duke  of  Connaught,  velvety  crimson  ;  Magna  Charta,  rosy  crimson ;  Queen 
of  Bodders,  crimson  ;  Marquise  Ad61o  de  Murinais,  rose ;  Marie  Louise  Pemett 
bright  rose ;  Mons.  Gabriel  Toumicr,  deep  rose ;  Madame  8oi^  Fropot, 
bright  rose.  TVti^— Comtesse  Riza  du  Pork,  coppery  rose ;  Souvenir  do 
Georges  Sand,  salmon  rose ;  and  Mrs.  Opic,  rosy  salmon.  The  fine  new 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  Countess  of  Rofctiery,  reddish  salmon,  and  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  velvety  crimson  (W.  Paul  it  Son)  ;  and  Dr.  Sewell,  maroon 
crimson ;  and  Harrison  Weir,  crimson  scarlet  (Turner),  will  be  obtainal^e 
early  In  1879.    They  are  varieties  of  undoubted  merit.  _  _^_ 

SEEDS  FOR  Cyprus  {Rev.  M.  H.).—Any  that  are  suitable  for  the  climate 
of  England  are  worth  trying  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

MICE  Eating  Bulbs  (R.  r.).— Wet  the  bulbs  and  then  roll  them  in  red 
lead. 

Planting  Shallots  (Amateur).— Vlxnt  the  offsets  at  once  if  tbesoQ 
lies  dry.  If  planted  in  beds,  let  them  be  S^feet  wide*  and  8  or  4  inches 
higher  than  the  alleys,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  a  little  arched.  Bet  oat 
tlie  rows  9  inches  apart  from  row  to  row ;  spread  a  mixture  of  soot  and 
charred  refuse  along  the  line  about  to  be  planted,  and  then  plant  the  offsets 
singly  with  the  hand  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows 
just  pressing  each  bulb  down  firm  in  the  soil.  See  occasionally  that  th^ 
are  not  cast  out  of  their  places  by  worms  or  other  vermin. 

Pruning  Vines  (L.  5.,  Zir^rpoo/).— Pruning  on  the  spur  system  consists 
in  carr>-ing  up  one  leading  shoot  to  the  back  of  the  house,  establishing 
thereon  what  are  termed  spurs,  or  what  might,  perhaps,  be  more  properiy 
termed  snags,  from  the  front  to  the  back,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  measured 
distances,  and  as  far  as  may  be  placed  alternately  up  the  stem.  About  (me 
to  every  foot  is  sufficient ;  perhaps  better  than  more.  These  spurs  are  first 
developed  as  side  shoots ;  and  in  order  to  insure  their  due  and  full  develop- 
ment they  are  produced  during  about  three  seasons.  There  are  those  who 
will  run  a  cane  up  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  fruit  it  the  whole  length 
the  next  year ;  but  this  is  not  substantial  practice.  A  good  cane  nearly  the 
length  of  the  roof,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  may  be 
pruned  to  one-third  the  rafter  length  the  first  year,  another  third  the  second, 
and  the  remainder  the  third  year.  By  this  plan,  supposing  the  rafter  16  feet 
long,  there  will  be  about  five  large  bimches  the  first  year,  ten  the  second, 
and  fifteen  or  more  the  third  ;  and  this  will  be  found  to  tax  the  powers  of 
the  Vine  hearily,  perhaps  too  much.  By  this  mode  every  side  shoot  will  be 
strongly  developed,  and  consequently  a  selection  may  be  readily  made. 
The  subsequent  pruning  simply  consists  in  cutting  each  of  these  back 
annually  to  the  last  ^e  at  the  base  of  the  young  side  shoot,  although  soma 
leave  another  eye. 

Planting  Htacinths  (Ladp  £.).— Plant  the  bulbs  immediately  the  saO 
is  dry  enough  to  be  worked  freely.  To  prevent  treading  upon  the  bed  lay 
upon  it  a  narrow  piece  of  board  long  enough  to  reach  across  it,  or  have  the 
board  strong  enough  to  bear  the  planter's  weight,  and  raise  it  up  at  each 
end  high  enough  to  clear  the  bed  ;  plant  them  with  a  dibber  thick  enough 
to  make  a  hole  as  wide  as  the  largest  Hyacinth  is  in  diameter,  and  the  end 
that  is  thrust  into  the  soil  should  be  cut  across,  and  a  mark  made  just  as  tax 
from  the  bottom  as  the  bulbs  should  be  covered  with  soil ;  the  prcper  depth 
is  8  inches  from  the  top  of  the  bulb.  Each  Hyacinth  should  have  at  least 
5  inches  square  of  surface  to  grow  in.  but  6  inches  would  not  be  too  mudi 
space  for  the  leaves  to  expand,  especially  if  the  same  bulbs  are  to  be  planted 
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again  the  follo^vring  seaBon.  Ab  the  pUmtfog  proceeds  haTe  eonie  light  com' 
post  ready,  sifted  tturoagh  a  coaxse  sieve,  and  fill  up  the  holes  with  it.  When 
80  ooTered  the  bolbe  are  sue  to  be  at  the  right  depth ;  then  rake  the  bed 
Tery  lightly. 

ADDBE6S  (B.  RdbertM). — ^We  are  unable  to  furnish  you  with  any  address 
au  ch  as  you  require.  If  you  have  a  boy  whom  you  wish  to  be  a  gardener, 
3'o  ur  first  step  should  be  to  obtain  employment  for  him  in  a  garden  In  your 
di  strict.    A  small  garden  is  as  good  as  a  large  one  for  the  first  year  or  two. 

Cucumbers  Unhealtht  {Conttant  Subscriber).— Aa  you  appear  to  have 
given  careful  and  good  attention  to  the  plants  we  can  only  account  for  the 
rusting  of  the  foliage  by  the  possible  overheating  of  the  pipes.  A  deficiency 
of  piping  is  the  source  of  many  failures  of  plants  and  crops  in  houses  where 
a.  high  temperature  has  to  be  midntained,  and  is  also  expensive  by  the  great 
consumption  of  fuel  that  is  inevitable  under  such  circumstances.  Even  if 
the  pipes  in  your  case  have  not  been  overheated,  we  should  grradually  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  house  about  5?— i.f.,  having  W  instead  of  70^  as  the 
minimum. 

POMPON  Chrtsanthemttus  (X  X  X).— Out  of  SO  many  good  varieties 
it  is  not  easy  to  select  '*  the  best  yellow,  best  white,  best  rose  or  lilac,  and  best 
red  for  affording  a  large  supply  of  cut  flowers,"  but  the  following  are  gfood  : 
yellow— St.  Michael,  or  Golden  Circle ;  white— Mdlle.  Marthd ;  rose  or  lUao— 
I^ilao  Cedo  Nulli,  or  Duruflet ;  red— Bob,  or  Maroon  Model. 

CTCLAHSK8  NOT  Flowerinq  (J,  Walsh),— The  temperatnre~-40*  to  45°— 
is  too  low.  For  the  plants  to  grow  and  flower  freely  they  require  a  tempera- 
ture of  not  less  than  00°,  and  preferably  65°.  One  of  the  most  healthy 
and  fine  collections  we  have  seen  this  year  is  in  Messrs.  Sutton  Si  Sons' 
nursery  at  Reading.  The  plants  are  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature 
seldom  below  60°,  and  are  copiously  watered.  They  are  splendid,  some  of 
them  being  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  laden  with  fine  flowers,  and  yet  the 
plants  were  only  raised  from  seed  sown  in  September  of  last  year. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  (J.  /).,  Oxon).— Vesuvius  and  its  white  and  salmon 
sports  are  all  excellent  for  winter  flowering.  You  will  find  cultural  notes  in 
another  column. 

Cucumbers  Unhealthy  (Oardfner).—The  soil  is  much  too  light  and 
too  fine  to  promote  strong  healthy  growth.  Obtain  some  verj'  rough,  ricli, 
turfy  soil,  warm  it,  remove  carefully  as  much  of  the  present  soil  as  you  can 
without  injuring  the  roots,  and  you  will  have  stronger  roots,  better  growth, 
and  no  maggots  and  insects  such  as  infest  the  present  compost; 

Renovation  of  Exhausted  Vines  (r.  Byrne). —Cut  out  the  old  rods, 
shorten  the  young  canes  half  t^-ay,  or  rather  in  proportion  to  strength.  Take 
only  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit  next  year,  and  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  lose  no  time  in  applying  a  heavy  surfacing  of  rich  farmyard  manure  to 
the  border.  Allow  plenty  of  freedom  to  the  young  growth,  and  see  that  it 
is  not  overcrowded  and  is  kept  clean  and  healthy. 

SURrACB-DRESSINO  A  VINE  BORDER  (7*.  C.).— If  the  border  is  of  an 
average  depth  of  3  feet,  the  excellent  comixwt  you  describe  would  do  moat 
good  If  added  along  the  front  of  the  border  by  way  of  making  it  wider, 
placing  upon  the  surface  a  heavy  dressing  of  rich  manure,  and  repeat  the 
dreswing  annually.  Yon  are  quite  right  to  eucourafre  a  free  strong  growth 
in  the  Vines,  and  should  regard  pinching  as  a  necessary  evil,  only  to  be  put 
in  practice  to  keep  the  growth  ^rithm  bounds  so  as  to  avoid  overcrowding. 

Camellia  Buds  Dropping  (/.  G.  A).— Plants  looking  exceedingly 
healthy  and  with  the  pots  thoroughly  drained  may  shed  the  flower  buds 
from  one  or  two  causes,  and  these  are  repeated  saturation  of  the  soil  by 
heavy  rain  if  the  plants  are  placed  out  of  doors  in  summer  causing  many  of 
the  roots  to  die,  and  a  want  of  water  after  the  setting  of  the  buds.  Turn  a 
few  plants  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  and  if  you  find  plenty  of  healthy  roots 
depend  upon  it  the  centres  of  the  balls  are  or  have  been  so  dry  that  an 
ordinary  watering  would  do  no  good.  Take,  therefore,  each  plant  and  im- 
merse it  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  if  air  bubbles  rise  abundantly  and  for  some 
time,  then  no  doubt  drought  in  the  centre  of  the  ball  is  the  source  of  the 
mischief,  and  each  phuit  should  remain  in  the  water  till  the  bubbles  ce;k8o 
rising. 

Large  Dessert  Gooseberries  (.4.  B.  C.).—  Rrd:  Companion  and 
Speedwell.  Whitf:  King  of  Trumps  and  Patience.  Oreen:  Green  Overall 
and  Lofty.    Yellow:  Leader  and  Goldflnder. 

Gladioluses  in  Pots  {Idem).— Tot  soil  mix  equal  quantities  of  loam 
and  old  manure,  and  about  half  the  quantity  of  leaf  soil,  and  the  same  of 
silver  sand.  Employ  7-inch  pots  drained  thoroughly.  Divide  the  bulbs 
into  three  lots,  potting  the  first  at  Christmas,  the  second  in  February,  and 
the  third  in  March,  in  order  to  secure  a  succession  of  bloom.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  ashes  in  a  frame,  and  when  the  growth  appears  place  them  on  a  shelf 
in  a  light  airy  position  in  a  greenhouse.  Attend  carefully  to  watering,  and 
give  liquid  manure  regularly  when  growth  is  active.  Remove  them  to  a 
cold  pit  in  April,  giving  air  freely  on  all  warm  days. 

Names  op  Plants  {A.  C.).— S,  LIthoepermum  frutlcoenm ;  8,  Ruscus 
Hypoglossum;  4,  Andromeda  sallclfolia;  6,  Too  much  shrivelled  for  identi- 
Acation  ;  6,  Bscallonia  montevidense.  ( IK.  Jones).— l^  Euonymua  japonicus 
aureo-varle«atu8 :  2,  B.  latifoUus  varlegatus ;  S,  Phillyrea  latifoUa ;  4  is  an 
Ilex,  and  6  an  Acanthus,  but  we  cannot  determine  the  species  from  the 
scraps  sent,  (fihrysimthnnum),— It  is  Beautd  du  Nord,  described  in  Mr. 
Turner's  catalogue  In  1858  as  a  large  reflexed  fiower,  and  before  a  separate 
section  was  formed  for  Japanese  varieties.  Well-grown  flowers  would  now 
be  exhibited  in  the  Japanese  class,  but  medium  blooms  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  stand  of  reflexed  flowen.  It  is  of  the  same  form  as  Itiomphe 
dn  Nord,  but  darker  In  colour. 
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SHEEP  FOR  THE  HOME  FARM. 

{Continued  from  page  415.) 
Thb  merits  of  the  Southdown  sheep  must  be  next  considered, 
for  they  may  not  only  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
mutton  of  good  qnalitj  for  uge  at  the  mansion,  but  for  profit  in 


connection  with  the  stock  of  the  home  farm  as  well.  In  all 
moderate-sized  farms  they  will  have  to  be  purchased  instead  of 
being  reared,  as  mutton  of  full  age  (that  is  from  four-year-old 
sheep)  is  most  esteemed  by  the  epicure,  and  sheep  are  usually 
killed  and  sold  at  two  years  old.  Particular  management  is 
necessary  to  produce  mutton  of  full  age,  otherwise  the  joints 
will  be  found  to  be  rather  too  heavy  for  ordinary  family  consump- 
tion. Now  to  hold  sheep  on  from  lambs  for  three  years  will 
necessitate  their  being  kept  in  the  poorest  of  the  park  or  pas- 
tures, so  as  to  keep  them  healthy  yet  in  only  stock  condition^ 
They  will  not  need  anything  beyond  the  produce  of  the  grass 
land  in  summer  and_^hay  in  the  winter.  When  kept  in  this  way 
they  will  grow  slowly  and  be  of  moderate  weight.  The  flock 
may  be  drawn  from  say  a  score  at  a  time  and  put  on  to  good  food 
on  the  arable  land,  or  in  winter  to  be  fed  in  the  house  or  shed,  as 
under  cover  they  are  found  to  thrive  faster  and  make  more  meat 
for  the  food  consumed  than  when  fed  in  the  open  fields,  eating 
one-fifth  less  food  and  making  one-third  more  mutton  during  the 
period  of  feeding. 

House  feeding  need  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  event  of  the 
sheep  being  required  for  use  within  a  given  time.  The  South- 
downs  being  fast  feeders  will  generally  become  sufficiently  fat 
after  twelve  weeks'  feeding  for  home  consumption.  When,  how- 
ever, they  are  required  to  be  fed  and  fattened  in  the  summer 
months  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  park  j^asture  and  placed 
upon  the  arable  land,  receiving  green  food,  the  earliest  being  rye, 
to  be  folded  off  or  cut  up  and  put  in  cages  if  it  is  a  full  crop,  and 
at  the  same  time  having  mangolds  cut  and  mixed  with  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  linseed  cake,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
bean  or  barley  meal,  for  each  sheep.  After  the  rye  is  all  used 
then  the  trif olium  will  be  ready  to  be  treated  and  managed  the 
same  as  the  rye,  mangolds  and  meal  being  continued.  The  clover 
or  vetches  will  then  be  ready,  after  vetches  the  second  crop  of 
clover,  and  thus  continue  the  same  mode  of  feeding  until  the  root 
crops  are  ready,  all  of  which  should  be  cut  and  mixed  with  cake 
and  meal,  early  turnips  first,  or  cabbages,  whichever  may  be  fit 
at  the  earliest  period.  The  Thousand-headed  cabbages  come  in 
early  when  early  planted.  After  these  succeed  white  Belgian 
carrots,  and  then  Swedes,  which  will  last  until  the  rye  is  again 
ready,  the  mangold  crop  being  reserved  for  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
and  used  in  conjunction  with  green  fodder  crops  as  before  stated. 
This  will  complete  the  rotation  of  feeding  and  fattening  for  the 
year,  except  that  we  have  omitted  to  state  hay  will  be  necessary 
whilst  the  animals  are  being  fed  upon  roots  in  the  winter  months, 
the  quantity  to  be  as  much  as  they  will  eat  without  waste.  We 
must  not  forget  to  have  a  lump  of  rock  salt  so  placed  that  the 
animals  can  have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  In  order  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  of  sheep  fit  to  kill,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
ten  sheep  at  a  time  to  the  fatting  lot  draughted  from  the  stock  or 
poor  sheep,  so  that  the  number  of  fatting  sheep  should  not  be  less 
than  twenty  or  any  other  number  which  the  requirements  of  the 
establishment  may  necessitate  to  insure  a  regular  supply.  In 
this  way  any  breed  of  sheep  of  light  weights  adapted  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  home  farm  may  be  situated  can  be 
fed,  so  as  to  supply  the  highest  quality  of  mutton. 

Another  mode  by  which  old  mutton  can  be  obtained  is  by 
purchase  of  full-mouthed  ewes  of  the  Southdown  breed.  These 
of  the  smallest  size  can  be  obtained  in  stock  condition  at  the 
Lewea  summer  fair,  as  well  as  some  other  fairs  in  Sussex,  where 
these  ewes  are  sold  as  off-going  stock  from  the  chalk  hills  of  the 
county.  They  are  usually  purchased  to  breed  from  by  the 
farmers  on  the  vale  farms,  and  as  these  ewes  are  poor  when  they 
are  purchased  they  may  be  put  into  the  park  or  pastures,  and 
gradually  improved  in  condition,  without  cake  or  com  until 
Michaelmas.  They  may  then  be  put  to  root-feeding,  and  be 
treated  as  before  stated  for  fatting  the  same  as  the  wether 
sheep,  and  they  will  furnish  mutton  of  full  flavour  at  either  four 
or  five  years  of  age  as  required,  the  difference  only  being  that 
the  meat  will  be  rather  drier  and  without  the  quality  in  some 
other  respects  of  wether  mutton  of  full  age. 
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We  have  now  uriTed  at  that  point  when  the  second  heading 
of  our  subject  most  be  considered — viz.,  the  feeding  of  sheep 
for  profit.  As  we  have  types  and  breeds  of  sheep  adapted  for 
all  districts  of  the  kingdom  we  must  endeavour  to  keep  only 
those  sorts  which  have  been  tried  and  proved  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced farmers  of  the  districts  where  the  home  farm  may  be 
situated.  This  is  really  one  of  the  leading  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  management  of  Southdowns  having  been  explained  we 
will  next  take  the  Hampshire  downs  as  obtained  from  the  fain 
in  Hants  and  Wilts.  Wether  sheep  may  be  bought  in  either 
large  or  small  numbers  at  all  the  summer  fairs  in  these  counties  ; 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  wether  lambs  kept  in  the  same  way 
will  not  be  more  profitable  feeding  for  the  butchers  than  wether 
sheep,  because  we  have  not  only  the  benefit  of  feeding  them  up 
to  fatness  but  at  the  same  time  we  get  their  increased  growth 
with  also  the  increase  of  wool,  so  that  Iambs  purchased  at  about 
six  or  eight  months  old  of  this  Hampshire  stock  and  kept  on  have 
been  known  to  make  an  increased  value  per  head  of  from  20«.  to 
S0«.  for  four  or  five  months'  feeding.  These  young  sheep  taken 
into  any  dry  sandy  or  gravelly  land  or  hazel  loam  soil  will,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  of  good  food  and  good  shepherding,  be 
sure  to  yield  a  eood  return.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  home 
farm  they  should  be  put  upon  the  best  grass  upon  the  farm,  and 
particularly  the  young  clover  seeds,  if  they  are  purchased  before 
the  early  turnips  are  fit  to  feed  ;  and  if  early  turnips  are  fit  when 
titiey  arrive  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  sheep  to  run  the  clovers  at 
daytime  and  then  go  into  a  folding  of  turnips  in  the  evening  for 
the  night,  and  there  to  receive  their  artificial  food  in  conjunction 
and  in  admixture  with  the  cut  turnips  in  troughs,  all  the  artificial 
food  being  given  in  the  meal  state,  whether  it  consists  of  decorti- 
cated cotton  cake,  bean,  or  barley  meal,  all  three  of  these  kinds 
of  food  being. better  than  linseed  cake  for  young  growing  sheep. 
They  may  at  first  receive  about  half  a  pound  per  day  each,  but 
afterwards,  about  six  weeks  before  the  appointed  time  for  selling, 
they  may  receive  with  advantage  1  ib.  per  day  each.  They  wUl 
not  require  hay  until  they  have  finished  feeding  on  srass  and  are 
entirely  confined  to  the  close  fold  on  turnips.  Many  farmers 
argue  that  common  turnips  are  so  soft  aud  easily  eaten  by  the 
sheep  that  they  do  not  answer  or  pay  for  being  cut  and  put  in 
troughs ;  but  we  contend  that  joung  stock  just  before  or  about 
the  tmie  they  are  shelling  their  teeth  will  do  much  better  with 
cut  turnips  in  troughs,  because  they  eat  their  food  in  little  time, 
have  more  time  to  take  rest,  and  they  make  more  proof  in  conse- 
quence, and  it  is  but  little  trouble  to  clean  or  cat  common 
tomips. 

(To  be  contiuuedO 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horte  Labour. — Upon  some  farms  there  will  still  be  wheat- 
sowing  going  on,  because  where  the  practi(%  is  to  sow  wheat  after 
turnips  fed  off,  or  mangold  cleared  away,  there  may  still  be  land  to 
be  seeded.  Now  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  every  opportunity 
must  be  taken  and  seed  sown  of  a  sort  adapted  for  late  sowing. 
We  know  nothing  more  hardy  and  more  suitable  for  late  sowing 
than  the  Red  Nursery  and  Golden  Drop,  and  it  is  no  bad  plan  to 
mix  them,  both  being  good  millers'  grain,  and  ripen  about  the 
same  time.  The  Nursery  is  a  white  chaff,  and  Golden  Drop  red 
chaff.  A  bushel  and  a  naif  of  Golden  Drop  and  one  bushel  of 
Nursery  per  acre  is  a  suitable  mixture,  because  the  Nursery  is 
rather  a  smaller  grain,  and  the  plant  will  tiller  out  more  in  the 
spring.  At  this  time  of  year  never  plough  without  sowing  the 
same  day  ;  we  are  then  sure  of  a  seed  time,  let  the  weather  be  ever 
so  changeable.  Having  had  a  good  spell  of  dry  weather  lately, 
land  which  has  been  under  culture  in  the  autumn  has  still  been 
tilled  with  advantage  during  the  past  fortnight,  except  in  those 
counties  where  a  fall  of  snow  has  impeded  the  work.  In  all  cases 
where  the  couch  and  weeds  have  been  cleared  off  the  land  may 
now  be  ploughed,  whether  it  is  intended  for  potatoes  in  the  spring 
or  for  mangolds,  and  if  the  weather  continues  dij  enough  fresh 
horse  dung  may  be  laid  out  and  ploughed-in  for  either  crop.  We 
do  not  advocate  applying  manure  in  the  spring  for  either  crop, 
and  if  there  is  no  season  in  autumn  for  manuring  we  prefer  arti- 
ficial fertilisers,  particularly  Peruvian  guano,  4  cwt.  of  guano  for 
potatoes  and  8  cwt.  for  mangolds  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  full 
crop  of  either.  Fallowing  the  land  by  deep  ploughing  may  be 
continued  for  all  root  crops  next  season,  but  we  should  be  careful 
to  have  the  water  furrows  struck  and  made  out  upon  all  flat  and 
retentive  soil.  The  odd  horse  or  horses  will  be  engaged  in  carting 
away  couch  and  weeds  from  the  fallows  before  ploughing  for  the 
winter.  The  conch  and  weeds  should  be  carried  to  a  heap,  there 
to  decay,  except  there  is  any  meadow  land  near ;  the  rubbish  may 
then  be  carted  on  to  the  grass  land  and  spread,  for  we  have  often 
seen  this  Improve  pasture  land  as  much  as  a  dressing  of  farmyard 
dun^.  The  odd  horse  will  still  be  required  in  carting  Swedes  or 
tnmips  to  the  homestead  for  the  cattle,  also  for  horses  and  pigs. 
The  feeding  of  the  fatting  ^en  should  now  be  carefully  attended 
to,  for  where  thev  have  been  recently  put  up  to  fatten  they  will 
now  begin  to  make  visible  progress,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  feeding  t^vice  a  day  with  80  tbs.  of  roots  at  each  feeding  with 


r  meal  in  admixture  with  the  cut  roots  is  sufficient.    Some 
still  persist  in  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  giving  roots  three  or  foor 
times  a  day,  but  we  find  that  twice  feeding  with  roots  and  meal  m 
best,  because  it  gives  time  for  the  animals  to  lie  down  and  mmi- 
nate,  besides  which  they  will  eat  between  the  intervals  of  loot^ 
feeiing  a  good  quantity  of  sweet  straw  of  any  sort,  oat  stzav 
being  the  best ;  pea  haulm  too  is  good  for  them,  but  they  do  iio4 
like  the  haulm  of  blue  peas.    By  tnis  system  of  feeding  the  bul- 
locks will  be  sure  to  digest  their  food  and  return  to  the  mang<er 
with  a  good  appetite,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  they  beet  assimi- 
late the  food  given,  4  tbs.  of  cake  and  2  tbs.  of  meal  per  day  beinjgr 
sufficient — that  is  to  say,  if  more  is  given  they  do  not  profit  by  it 
to  the  same  extent,  and  much  of  the  extra  quantity  will  only  go 
to  swell  the  dung  heap.    We  must  again  mention  that  hay  ehonid 
never  be  given  to  a  bullock  when  otherwise  liberally  fed,  as  it  ia 
sure  to  injure  its  health,  particularly  after  it  becomes  about  half 
fat.     Let  the  fatting  cattle  be  kept  in  boxes  if  possible  aboat 
10  feet  by  10  feet.    We  have  never  seen  better  boxes  than  those 
temporarily  fitted  up  in  a  bam  divided  by  three  fir  poles,  and  tbe 
manure  accumulating  under  the  cattle  with  earth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boxes  for  absorbing  the  urine.    Where  this  is  not  done  and 
cattle  are  tethered  at  the  stall,  the  manure  being  oast  out  daiiy 
into  the  yard,  much  waste  occurs,  unless  it  is  arranged  that  tte 
dung  from  the  cart-horse  stables  should  be  mixed  with  it  dailj,  in 
which  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  the  breeding  sows  in  a  hovel 
adjoining,  and  let  them  run  out  all  day  upon  the  dung  and  have  a 
few  Swoies   or  other  roots  cast  to  them,  for  when  they  axe 
properly  confined  to  the  dung  heap  they  tread  it  down  and  im- 
prove the  mass,  being  kept  within  bounds  by.  some  strcmg  iron 
hurdles.    We  have  adopted  this  plan  often  with  great  advantage. 

BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  thirtieth  Birmingham  Show  opened  on  Tuesday.  To  those 
of  us  who  have  been  used  to  see  it  through  the  latter  dozen  years 
of  its  existence  in  its  present  highly  organised  state,  it  is  dimcnlt 
to  realise  out  of  what  it  has  grown.  Miss  Watts  in  her  poaltij 
book  graphically  tells  the  tale  of  the  first  Birmingham  Show, 
how  exhibitors  brought  just  what  birds  seemed  good  to  theni, 
and  how  they  were  judged  and  exhibited  in  the  baskets  in  which 
they  came.  That  took  place  not  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Baily 
was  the  Judge,  and  Mr.  Baily  was  busied  on  Saturday  last  still 
making  the  awards  in  many  of  the  most  im^rtant  classes.  On 
the  whole  the  progress  of  poultry  during  the  interval  must  have 
been  vast,  yet  that  of  particular  breeds  fitful.  Some  of  those 
which  during  the  first  naif  of  the  Show's  existence  made  the 
greatest  improvement  have  sinoe  become  stationary  or  have  gone 
back,  while  others  which  were  almost  or  quite  unknown  fifteen, 
years  ago  are  now  in  the  height  of  perfection  and  popularity. 
We  should  be  well  content  to  have  a  few  Cochins  or  iUorkinga 
from  the  first  Birmingham  Show  we  saw  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago,  but  the  Brahmas  and  French  fowls  which  won  thai 
would  make  but  a  sorry  figure  now. 

The  feature  for  which  this  Birmingham  Show  is  remarkable  i& 
the  first  appearance  of  the  electric  light  in  Bingley  Hall  and  ia 
the  poultry  annex.  Year  by  year  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  fetid 
atmosphere  of  the  poultry  department,  and  more  so  of  the  Pigeoik 
gallery,  increased.  Exhibitors  grumbled,  and  a  few  were  suffi- 
ciently merciful  to  their  Pigeons  or  sufficiently  public  spirited 
not  to  enter,  in  the  hopes  of  things  being  improved  thereby. 
Certainly  this  year  there  must  be  many  "  abstentions  "  wh^i  one 
finds  such  popular  varieties  of  Pigeons  as  Turbits  represented 
altogether  by  twenty  birds,  and  some  of  the  Dragoon  classes  with 
two  or  three  entries,  in  which  we  were  wont  to  see  scores.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  grumblers  wait  till  next  year  and  forget  their 
grievances  the  day  before  the  entries  close.  For  the  future  we 
hope  there  will  be  no  need  for  abstention  or  grumbling.  While 
we  write  these  lines  we  have  not  seen  the  full  play  of  the  magnetic 
light,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  gas  may  be  dis- 
pensed vrith,  and  that  the  atmosphere  will  be  no  worse  than  that 
of  any  ordinary  public  building.  The  poultry  and  ^geon  arrange- 
ments are  in  the  main  the  same  as  of  late  years.  The  Bantams 
and  some  other  small  breeds  have  been  removed  from  the  gallery 
to  Bingley  Hall,  and  look  all  the  better  there.  The  Turkeys  and 
Waterfowl  are  also,  as  of  late  years,  in  the  Hall.  The  old  wooden 
pens  do  not  improve ;  their  front  bars  in  many  cases  are  most 
dilapidated,  and  it  wUl  be  a  wonder  if  no  birds  escape.  Many  of 
the  drinking  vessels  too  cannot  be  hnng  up,  the  miserable  birds 
upset  them  and  live  in  pools  of  filth.  We  were  promised  on 
Saturday  that  some  chaff  should  be  put  on  the  bare  boards  of 
the  pens  when  the  judging  was  over.  This  will  improve  their 
appearance  and  make  the  birds  more  comfortable. 

JBrahmas  have  for  some  years  displaced  the  old  English  Dorking^ 
and  now  head  the  list.  Dark  cocks  were  a  good  class,  but  we 
think  the  Judge  was  mistaken  in  one  or  two  cases.  Cup  went  to- 
a  large^  well-made  hocked  bird,  but  we  think  the  third-prize  was 
better  m  most  points  ;  he  failed  a  little  in  marking  on  saddle,  but; 
■  was  otherwise  very  good.  Second  we  did  not  like,  and  should 
have  put  fourth  in  his  place.  Either  of  the  very  highly  com- 
mended pens  might  have  been  fourth.    The  hens  must  have  beea 
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▼eiy  difficult  to  judge,  as  the  light  was  extremely  bad,  many  of 
the  pens  being  so  d^rk  the  marking  on  the  bird  could  hardly  be 
diBtmguished.  The  cup  hen  was  rather  small  and  short  of 
feather,  but  was  good  in  colour,  being  much  less  brown  than 
most  of  the  others,  and  to  that  she  probably  owed  her  position  ; 
second  was  a  hocked  bird,  good  in  shape  and  marking,  but  had  a 
poor  comb ;  third  and  fourth  were'  both  large  birds,  but  rather 
brown.  There  were  a  good  many,  pens  hig^hly  commended,  but 
tl^e  light  was  so  bad  we  were  unable  to  cnticise  them  properly. 
Cockerels  were  a  poor  claBS,  much  inferior  to  the  past  few  years. 
The  cup  bird  was  about  the  best,  but  by  no  means  as  good  as  Hr. 
JLingwood  generally  shows,  being  very  narrow  and  slightly  ticked 
on  breast.  Second  was  nearly  as  good  but  rather  loose  in  comb. 
Third  we  liked  very  well.  He  was  a  good  bird  well  shown,  but 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  had  more  leg  feather.  Fourth 
was  rather  leggy  and  narrow ;  fifth  a  good  cockerel  with  bad 
wing.  The  hignly  commended  pens  were  none  of  them  very 
Hfood,  and  several  hardly  worthy  of  their  position.     The  cup 

gullet  was  a  hocked  one,  beautifully  marked  all  over  down  to 
er  foot  feathering.  Second  lookea  like  the  cup.  pullet  at  the 
Palace.  She  only  wants  good  leg  feather  to  be  perfect.  Third 
went  to  a  hocked  bird,  very  heavily  marked.  Fourth  and  fifth 
'Were  both  well  marked  birds,  but  the  former  failed  rather  on 
cnshion.  The  first  and  second  old  Light  Brahma  cocks  were  both 
Tery  good  birds,  the  former  having  the  best  head  and  comb,  but 
otherwise  they  were  nearly  equal.  The  third  we  did  not  like  ;  he 
was  hocked,  bad  in  comb,  and  too  dark  in  hackle.  We  liked  136 
<highlv  commended)  or  the  fourth-prize  bird  better.  150  and  157 
were  both  well-known  winners^  and  mig[ht  have  been  higher. 
The  cup  went  to  a  cockerel  which  had  little  but  his  head  and 
neck  to  recommend  him ;  the  same  exhibitor's  fourth-prize  bird 
was  as  good  if  not  better.  Second  we  thought  the  best  in  the 
class.  He  was  rather  short  of  leg  feather  but  was  otherwise  a 
good  bird.  Third  had  a  good  hackle,  if  anything  rather  too  dark, 
and  was  rather  white  in  tail.  Fifth  was  good  but  m  poor  condition. 
In  hens  the  cup  pen  was  occupied  by  the  Palace  winner,  looking 
Tery  well :  second  was  a  good  bird  rather  light  in  hackle,  and  we 
did  not  like  her  comb ;  fourth  was  a  fine  hen,  rather  short  of 
feather.  203  and  206  both  good  birds  out  of  condition ;  the 
laitter  was  the  champion  of  last  year.  The  pullet  cap  also  went 
to  the  winner  at  the  Palace,  and  Mr.  Birch  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  possessing  two  such  good  birds.  Second  was  rather  creamy, 
4md  not  so  good  in  hackle  as  first ;  third  was  good  in  hackle  but 
a  little  ti(£ed  on  cushion.  We  rather  preferred  fourth.  Fifth 
went  to  another  heavily-marked  bird.  This  class  was  not  as  good 
as  usual,  many  birds  showing  a  creamy  tinge. 

Dorkingi  are  by  no  means  what  they  once  were  at  Birmingham. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  at  the  first  snow  we  attended  here  there 
were  sixtv-seven  Grey  Dorking  cocks.  We  should  say  that  the 
falling-ofif  it  chiefly  in  the  Bark  variety,  which  we  suspect  has 
£rst  been  spoilt  by  crosses,  and  has  in  its  modem  leggy  form 
become  less  popular,  for  the  collection  of  Silver-Greys  and  Whites 
struck  us  as  bemg  as  good  as  we  have  ever  seen  at  Birmingham. 
The  two  winning  Dark  cocks  (two  prizes  only  where  there  used  to 
be  five  I),  were  birds  of  the  same  type  belonging  to  the  same  owner. 
These  were  both  bony  birds,  long  on  the  leg,  and  of  medium  colour. 
The  second-prize  bird  was  singularly  devoid  of  breast.  The  birds 
which  struck  us  as  being  most  of  what  we  consider  Dorking  form 
were  366  (Mi's.  Troughton)  and  369  (Cress well),  both  unnoticed. 
The  cup  and  extra  three-guinea  prize  went  to  the  first  Dark 
cockerel.  He  certainly  was  immense,  but  long  on  leg  with  spurs 
badly  put  on,  and  with  a  drooping  comb.  Second  was  a  fair  bird, 
with  fifth  toes  a  little  enlarged.  Third  a  dark  lumpy  bird.  Fourth 
a  nice  bird  all  round,  a  little  flimsy  in  comb.  Among  the  best  of 
the  class  we  thought  Mr.  Crewe's  highly  commended  cockerel, 
which  was  capital  in  comb  and  shape,  and  three  of  Mr.  White's 
cockerels.  The  cup  for  Dark  hen  or  pullet  went  to  a  capital  bird 
of  Mr.  Bumell's,  good  in  colour,  feet,  and  condition.  Second,  a 
good  bird  with  a  TOautiful  gloss  on  her  plumage.  Third,  a  well- 
ahaped  rose-combed  hen.  The  first  and  third  pullets  belonged  to 
one  exhibitor-,  the  owner  of  the  cup  cockerel.  They  certainly  are 
by  no  means  the  type  of  Dorking  we  admire,  bemg  lanky  and 
long-legged  ;  however,  if  they  fill  out  well  they  will  make  good 
hens.  Seoond  was  in  body  a  remarkable  pullet,  but  was  much 
spoilt  by  one  of  her  feet  being  flat  and  narrow.  The  Silver-Grey 
classes  were  good  all  round,  and  far  superior  in  shape  to  the  Dark. 
The  cup  went  to  the  Palace  cup  cock.  His  hackle  has  now 
grown,  and  he  looked  very  well.  He  is,  we  believe,  from  a  family 
which  have  for  several  generations  won  both  the  great  cups — viz.. 
at  the  Palace  and  Blrmmgham,  and  are  remarkable  for  splendia 
combs.  Second  was  a  very  silvery  bird,  but  poor  in  comb.  We 
liked  Mr.  Burnell's  quite  as  well.  The  awards  in  cockerels  struck 
us  as  peculiar.  First  is  a  ^od  bird  in  shape,  comb,  and  tail^  but  ^ 
very  yellow  and  -with  white  lobes.  Second  is  incomprehensible  ; 
a  stilty  bird  with  one  yery  crooked  leg.  Third  still  worse,  with 
a  cup  comb.  Among  the  highly  commended  were  two  or  three 
which  we  much  preferred  to  the  winners  among  Mr.  Ruttlidge's 
and  Mr.  Creeswell's,  the  Crystal  Palace  cup  cockerel.  In  hens 
Mr.  Bumell  took  cup  and  first  with  his  grand  square  old  hen. 
Second  was  a  large  bird,  ana  478  (Denison)  was  good.    Pullets  were 


generally  an  even  lot,  and  mostly  pale  in  breast.  The  first  was 
large,  not  very  smooth  in  colour.  Second  a  pretty  bird.  Third 
very  fully  developed,  we  should  think  a  daughter  of  the  cup 
hen.  Cuckoos  were  very  few,  three  in  each  class.  The  first  cock 
was  too  light ;  second  much  better  in  colour,  but  not  good  in 
feet.  The  first  hen  was  very  clear  in  marking,  far  ahead  of 
the  other  two,  which  were  cloudy.  The  cups  have  this  year  been 
cut  down.  There  were  formerly  two  for  White  Dorkings,  there  is 
now  but  one,  and  this  is  competed'  for  by  the  two  classes  of 
Cuckoos  as  well  as  by  the  four  classes  of  Whites.  It  went  to  the 
Palace  cup  White  cock,  as  large  a  White  Dorking,  we  fancy,  as 
we  have  ever  seen.  Second  had  a  poor  small  comb  and  very 
yellow.  We  should  certainly  have  put  Mr.  Boissier's  highly 
commended  bird,  which  was  very  white,  in  its  place.  The  first 
cockerel  did  not  at  all  please  us  either  m  form  or  colour,  but  he 
looked  weighty.  Second  was  a  capital  White  bird  wnich'we 
thought  easily  first,  though  his  comb  was  not  perfect.  The 
cockerel  class  was  generally  above  the  average.  In  hens  a  laree 
long  bird  was  first,  a  well-shaped  square  bird  belonging  to  the 
same  exhibitor.  Second,  Mr.  Boissier's  ;  and  Mrs.  Hayne's  highly 
commended  birds  are  both  good.  The  only  first-class  pullet  is 
the  first.  The  Selling  classes  contain  several  very  fair  pens-* 
bargains  we  do  not  call  them,  for,  for  our  own  part,  we  never 
think  second-rate  poultry  cheap  at  any  price. 

Cochins. — BufEs  were  large  classes,  numbering  over  130  entries. 
The  first  cock  was  short-legged,  rich  in  colour  and  heavy  in 
feather,  with  a  dark  tail ;  dark  tails  seem  now  to  be  the  prevailing 
fashion.    Second  was  not  quite  so  short  in  the  back  as  the  first,  of 
a  good  golden  colour  with  a  buff  tail.    Third,  a  curious  contrast 
in  shades  of  colour,  being  lieht   in  breast,  and  much   darker 
in  hackles  and  back,  with  a  dark  tail.     There  were  some  very 
good  cockerels  :  the  cup  bird  was  splendid  in  form  with  short  leg& 
short  back,  and  excellent  foot  feathering.     Second  a  fine  and 
large  bird,  the  general  effect  of  the  bird's  plumage  was  curious 
from  the  difference  in  his  shades  of  colour.  Third,  deficient  in  foot 
feather,  otherwise  a  good  bird.  Fourth,  much  the  same  type  as  the 
cup-winner.  Fifth,  a  nice  bird  all  round,  almost  cinnamon  in  colour. 
Mr.  Procter's  famed  winning  hens  need  no  description,  the  cup 
bird  was  not  so  bright  in  condition  as  she  might  be ;  the  second 
has  wonderful  foot  feathering ;  third  again  is  a  very  good  bird| 
not  quite  so  good  in  cushion  as  Mr.  Jnrocter's  birds ;  fourth,  a 
smaller  bird  good  in  shape,  but  in  so  bad  a  light  that  we  could  not 
make  out  her  colour.    !No  less  than  forty-five  pullets  were  entered. 
First  is  a  small  bird  but  perfect  in  shape  and  of  bright  even  colour ; 
second,  a  large  bird  of  deep  colour,  a  little  twisted  in   hackle : 
third,  a  large-framed  pullet,  deficient  in  feather  and  a  little  marked 
in  hackle ;  fourth,  very  dark  and  shapely ;  fifth,  in  a  miserable 
light,  apparently  a  large  canary-coloured  bird  with  a  poor  comb. 
There  were  many  empty  pens  in  the  class  for  Partridge  cocks.    The 
cup  we^t  to  a  grand  hocked  bird  of  immense  bceadth  with  beautiful 
bloom.    Second  was  certainly  not  his  equal,  not  being  well  through 
the  moult.   Third  was  small  but  well  shaped.   The  cockerels  were 
under  the  gallery,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  their  colour  as  well 
as  that  of  the  cocks.    The  winners  we  thought  good,  and  the 
rest  a  poor  lot.    First  was  bright  in  colour,  not  very  broad,  and 
with  stiff  hocks.    We  preferred  the  second,  but  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  an  upper  tier.    He  was  fine  in  size.    Third  was 
short-legged  and  good  in  colour,  but  had  not  a  good  comb.    They 
all  belong  to  Captain  Heaton,  who  seems  to  have  returned  to  his 
old  fancy.    The  cup  hen  was  magnificent  in  the  clearness  of  her 
pencilling,  but  was  long  in  the  leg  and  short  in  feather.    Second 
was  smaller  and  less  dObtinct  in  pencilling,  good  in  shape  and 
feather.    The  third  award  surprised  us.    The  hen  was  small,  long 
in  the  leg,  and  poorly  featbei'ed.    Several  good  grouse-like  hens 
were  left  out.    Pullets  were  a  Iftrge  class,  and  all  three  prizes 
again  went  to  Captain  Heaton.     Their  pencilling  was  stronger 
than  their  shape.    In  Whites  Mr.  Darby]^  redoubtable  old  cock 
was  conqueror  again.    Second  was  a  big  and  very  broad  bird, 
not  the  glittering  white  of  the  first.    The  first  cockerel  was  very 
white  and  good  all  round.     His  legs  might  be  a  little  shorter. 
Second  was  short  on  legs  and  heavily  feathered,  but  yellow  and 
rather  long  in  back.    The  cup  hen  was  admiraole  in  shape  and 
feather,  but  not  very  large.    Second  w^as  decidedly  small,  but 
almost  a  dumpy  in  legs,  white  and  fine  in  fluff.    Mr.  Darbv's  very 
highly  commended  bird  was  the  whitest  in  the  class.    The  first 
pullet  was  good,  larger  than  many  of  the  hens.    Second  will 
make  a  fine  hen.    We  liked  Mr.  Tomlinson's  highly  commended 
bird  much ;  and  Mr.  Darby's  highly  commendedpuUet,  very  young, 
now  promises  well.    Black  cocks  were  few.    Tne  first  was  a  fine 
cock  in  fine  condition  and  bloom.    Second  capital  in  form  but 
spoilt  by  a  drooping  comb.    We  did  not  like  the  first  cockerel,  he 
certainly  was  large,  but  his  back  and  tail  made  an  ugly  an^le. 
Second  was  good  all  round  ;  however,  we  prefer  his  owner's  other 
bird.    These  classes  partially  faced  the  light,  and  partially  looked 
the  other  way,  which  made  it  next  to  impossible  to  judge  them, 
properly.    The  first  hen  was  very  good  in  shape  and  gloss,  she 
mignt  with  advantage  have  more  leg  feathering.  Second  was  a  fair 
bird,  but  we  preferred  Mr.  Pritchard's.  The  second  winning  pulleta 
will  both  be  good  hens ;  they  are  of  the  same  type  of  bird,  hocked 
and  long  in  limb. 
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Malay  cocks  were  fourteen  in  number.  The  cup  bird  was  a  fine 
Black  Aed,  in  good  feather  and  splendid  condition  ;  was  well 
deserving  of  his  position.  Second  a  fine  heavy  bird  of  the  same 
colour,  large,  cruel-looking,  good  in  head.  Third  was  another  very 
good  6lack  Bed.  in  fine  plumage.  980  (Lowe)  and  994  (Joint) 
were  good,  998  (Strugnell)  large  and  good,  1001  (Payne)  good. 
In  cockerels  first  was  a  veiy  large  long-legged  bird,  dark  in  colour 
and  ^ood  in  head.  Second  was  a  very  dark  bird,  large  and  in  good 
condition.  Third,  a  shade  lighter,  very  large  and  fine  in  limb. 
1003  (Payne)  was  good  and  very  dark  in  colour.  Li  hens^  first 
and  cup  went  to  a  good  light  brown  hen  in  nice  condition. 
Second  was  a  good  bira,  similar  in  style  to  first :  only  in  at  two 
guineas,  and  of  course  sold.  Third  was  a  rather  darker  bird,  good 
in  size.  1015  (Lowe),  1021  (Isaac)  and  1022  (Lowe)  good,  darker 
birds.  In  pullets,  first  was  a  splendid  bird,  very  large  and  good 
in  colour ;  she  must  have  run  the  first  hen  hard  for  the  cup. 
Second  was  a  good  light  brown  bird.  Third  rather  darker  and 
smaller.  1084  (Lowe),  large  and  good,  but  darker  than  the 
fashionable  colour ;  1036  (Bumell)  good  but  small.  Cockerels 
numbered  twelve,  hens  ten,  and  puUete  thirteen  entries. 

Creve  cocks. — ^First-and-cup  was  a  very  large  bird,  rather  wanting 
in:  crest,  but  good  in  comb.  Second  a  very  good  crested  and  weU 
combed  bird,  although  good  in  size  smaller  uian  the  winner.  1089 
rWard)  large  and  good.  In  cockerels  (eleven)  first  was  a  splendid 
lellow,  large  and  good  in  comb,  but  not  very  perfect  in  crest. 
Second  was  a  large  bird,  rather  small  in  crest.  1043  (Ward),  a 
good-headed  fine  bird;  1048  (Booth)  and  1049  (Lloyd)  good: 
1061  (Ward)  looked  rather  old.  In  hens  (six),  which  were  a  small 
class  and  not  very  ^ood,  first  was  a  very  fine  hen,  splendid  in 
crest  and  large  in  size.  Second  a  fair  hen  with  moderate  crest. 
Pullets  were  eleven  in  number,  and  were  better  than  the  hens. 
First  was  excellent^  good  in  crest  and  in  fine  plumage.  Second 
much  out  of  condition,  very  large  and  fine,  and  good  in  crest. 
The  noticed  birds  all  good. 

JBoudan  cocks  (seventeen)  were  more  numerous  than  meritorious. 
First-and-cup  was  good  in  feet,  dark  in  colour,  and  good  in  crest 
and  comb,  though  perhaps  too  short  in  leg.  Second  was  good  in 
colour  ana  size,  moderate-sized  comb  and  nice  crest  1074  (Lane) 
and  1081  (Naylor)  good,  also  1070  (Wood).  In  cockerels  (seventeen) 
first  was  wen  marked  and  good  in  size,  only  moderate  in  comb, 
though  good  in  crest,  medium  size.  Second,  a  dark  bird,  was  poor  in 
comb,  although  fair  in  crest.  Third,  good  in  crest  and  como,  well 
marked  and  of  fair  size ;  good  combs  were  very  scarce  in  this  class. 
In  hens  (thirteen)  first  was  a  splendid  bird,  fine  in  crest,  good  feet 
and  large,  rather  light  in  colour.  Second  another  very  good  hen, 
fine  in  crest,  rather  light  in  colour,  with  one  malformed  fifth  toe. 
1104  (Wood)  a  good  hen,  as  was  also  1114  ^Herbert).  In  pullets 
(sixteen)  first  was  a  good-sized  pullet,  well  marked  and  fair  in 
crest.  Second  was  pretty  in  crest,  and  good  in  size  and  marking. 
Third  a  good  pullet,  smaller  than  second,  good  in  crest.  1126 
(Hrs.  Lane)  was  a  vei^  good  pullet. 

In  Spanish  cocks  (six  entries)  first  was  good  in  quality  of  face, 
but  defective  in  comb.  Second  good,  but  much  out  of  condition  ; 
rather  a  poor  class.  In  cockerels  (seventeen)  first-and-cup  was  a 
fine  bird,  splendid  in  face,  with  a  very  neat  and  rather  small  comb, 
fine  drop,  and  in  grand  condition.  Second  a  capital  bird,  apparently 
quite  untrimmed.  1188  (Rodbard),  1139  (Walker),  1140  (Allsop), 
1142  OfuUigan),  1146  (Jackson),  1148  (Dixon),  1149  (Powell),  and 
1160  (Le  Sueur),  were  all  reallj^  good  birds.  In  hens  (thirteen), 
^t  (sold)  was  a  ^ood  hen  in  nice  condition.  Second  was  also  a 
good  hen^  pretty  m  plumage,  and  good  in  face  and  comb.  The 
noticed  birds  were  all  very  good.  In  pullets  (nine)  first  was  a 
capital  bird  very  good  in  face ;  this  bird  won  the  cup  for  hens  or 
pullets.  Second  a  well-grown  pullet,  good  in  head.  1170  (lirs. 
Allsopp),  1174  (Powell),  and  11/6  (Walker),  all  good.  Many  pens 
in  the  adult  classes  were  empty. 

We  do  not  recollect  that  Pdith  ever  before  mustered  so  well  at 
Birmingham,  numbering  in  all  ninet]r-eight  pens.  In  Black  cocks 
(five)  first  was  a  very  fine  showy  bird,  splendid  in  crest,  which 
was,  however,  not  quite  up.  Second  very  good  in  shape  and 
even  in  front.  If  in  condition  we  almost  preferred  him  to  first. 
1324  (Unsworth)  eood.  1322  (Countess  of  Dartmouth)  too  forward 
in  crest.  1326  (North)  very  good,  untrimmed  ;  perhaps  the  only 
one  in  the  class  so  shown.  In  cockerels  (nine)  first  was  very 
good  in  crest  and  in  fine  condition.  Second  a  very  fine  bird  with 
a  splendid  crest.  1330  (Williams)  and  1331  (North)  good  and 
untrimmed.  1333  (Lloyd)  untrimmed,  very  dense  crest,  a  very 
good  bird.  In  hens  (five)  first  a  handsome,  globular-crested  hen, 
very  good.  Second  another  very  good  hen,  very  large  in  crest. 
1340  (Shaw)  a  good  hen.  In  pullets  (seven)  first  was  very  com- 
pact in  crest  and  very  good,  though  with  scarcely  so  large  a  crest 
as  second.  Second  a  beautiful  bird,  splendid  in  crest  and  very 
fine.  1341  (Lloyd)  good  crest,  untrimmed.  1345  (Uus worth) 
good.  1344  (Silvester)  one  of  the  Palace  disqualified  birds,  a  good 
pullet.  In  Golden  cocks  (ten)  first  was  the  Palace  winner,  rich  in 
colour,  beautiful  in  marking,  very  good  in  crest,  and  fine  in  tail. 
Second  was  very  bright  in  colour,  beautiful  breast,  wing,  and  tail, 
and  finely  formed  crest.  1348  (Shepherd)  a  large,  heavy-crested 
bird,  well  marked,  but  light  in  colour.  1350  (Burrell)  heavy  in 
crest  and  a  fine  bird.    1351  (Silvester)  very  good  in  all  points,  but 


scarcely  heavy  enough  in  crest.    1352  (Unsworth)  a  weU-markrf 
bird  good  in  crest.    1364  (Webb)  beautifully  laced,  large  crest,  bnt 
not  good  enough  in  front.    1355  (Partington)  a  good  bird,  too 
dark  on  the  breast.     1356  (Rawnsley)  rich  in  colonr,  but  white 
in  tail,  fair  crest.    In  cockerels  (ei^ht)  first  was  a  good  fronted 
crest,  dark  on  the  breast  and  white  m  tail.    Second  fine  in  crest 
and  well  marked.   1868  good  crest  and  well  marked.   1868  (Rawns- 
ley) a  well  marked  bird  with  very  good  crest.    1864  (Boott)  wcD- 
marked,  but  a  little  wild  in  crest    1866  (Burrell)  good,  excepting 
a  small  comb.    In  hens  (ten)  first  was  splendid  in  crest  and  good 
in  ground  colour,  but  deformed.    Second  a  well  marked  and  good 
crested  hen,  rather  dark.     1367  (Silvester)  fine  in  crest^  well 
marked,  rather  pale  in  ground.    1369  (Unsworth)  nicely  laced  and 
fine  crest.    1870  (Shepherd)  very  eood  crest.    1872  fBoothby)  veiy 
good  crest,  good  colour,  and  well  marked.    In  pullet^  (ten)  first 
was  the  Palace  winner,  a  very  beautiful  pullet,  fine  in  crest  and 
good  in  all  points.    Second  is  another  bird  of  the  same  stamp,  bat 
younger,  and  will  be  richer  in  colour.    1876  (Boothby)  a  niceW 
marked  pullet.    1377  (Rawnsley)  a  very  heavy  crest,  but  too  dark 
in  markmg.    1880  (Adkins)  capital  crest.    In  Silver  cocks  (elcTcn) 
the  Palace  cup-winner  again  took  the  cup  here.    He  is  a  grand 
bird  in  splenoid  condition,  with  an  enormous  and  well  formed 
crest.    S^nd  enormous  in  crest  and  well  marked.    1886  (I^dy 
Dartmouth)  most  perfectly  laced,  and  vezr  nice  in  crestw     18^ 
(Silvester)  enormous  in  crest,  rather  wild.    1890  (Adklos}  tho- 
roughly spangled,  not  laced  on  breast.    1891  (Lady  Dartmoath) 
splendid  crest  and  well  marked.    1892  (Bloodworth)  a  eood  bird 
with  spangled  breast.    1396  (Bloodworth)  good  but  ratker  dark. 
In  cocxerels  (six)  first  was  fine  in  crest  and  shape,  good  wing,  and 
spangled  breast.    Second  a  nice  bird  with  a  little  comb.    In  hens 
(eight)  first  we  thought  scarcely  so  good  as  second.    First  was 
grand  in  crest ;  in  marking  by  no  means  equal  to  second,  which 
was  fine  in  crest  and  about  perfect  in  lacing.    1403  (Ladr  Dart- 
mouth) well  laced,  but  not  quite  perfect  in  crest.    1404  (Adkins) 
very  heavy  in  crest    1408  (Bloodworth)  veir  good.    1410  (Uns- 
worth) very  good,  but  not  rich  in  front.     In  pullets  first  was 
rather  dark  in  body  but  very  fine  in  crest.    Second  looked  rather 
old.    She  had  a  good  deal  of  white  in  the  crest— a  very  good  bird, 
with  very  compact  crest.    1414  (Adkins)  a  handsome  pullet  with 
fine  and  well  laced  crest.    1418  (Rawnsley)  rather  dan:  bat  rerj 
fine  in  crest. 

Bantanu. — The  class  for  Laced  Bantams  was  a  very  remarkable 
one,  it  is  probably  a  long  time  since  such  a  collection  has  been 
seen  together.  The  cup  went  to  the  first  pair  in  this  class  (Klvers), 
with  very  pure  ground  colour ;  the  cock  is  a  little  gem  with  per- 
fect hen  tail.  Tn%  hen  a  little  larger  in  proportion,  bnt  a  marrel 
in  lacing ;  thev  were  priced  at  £^  sold  at  the  auction.  Second 
was  Gk>lden ;  the  hen  very  ^pod.  We  thought  the  cock  a  little  too 
large  and  not  very  even  m  ground  colour.  Lady  DartmonUi^ 
famous  pair  of  Silvers  were  among  the  very  highly  commended 
pens.  Mr.  Elwell's  highly  commended  pair  were  very  good  in 
ground  colour,  but  the  code  had  too  much  tail.  White  Rose-combed 
seem  looking  up  again  ;  eight  pairs  appear.  The  first  the  best  we 
have  seen  for  some  tim^,  pure  white  with  good  lobes  and  combe. 
Second  was  good  again,  though  rather  large.  The  first  Black  Roee 
combs  was  small  and  good  m  colour,  we  did  not  at  all  like  the 
cock's  comb ;  second  was  very  green  and  glossy,  but  again  the 
cock  had  an  objectionable  comb. 

Black  Red  Game  Bantams. — First  were  very  stylish  young  birds, 
nice  colour  and  good  heads.  Second,  good  style,  colour  and  head. 
Third  rather  larger,  but  good  in  G«me  points.  Brown  Reds. — 
First-and-cup  a  beautiful  little  pair,  very  gamer,  capital  heads. 
Cock  good  lemon  colour  and  well  laced.  Pullet  a  trifle  too 
coppery  in  hackle.  Second  good  in  colour,  nice  head  and  eye. 
Pullet  rather  large,  nicely  l»ced  on  breast.  Dnckwings. — Fhst 
a  very  stilish  pair,  very  ^ood  in  colour.  Second  rather  laiige,  in 
other  pomts  good.    In  Piles  only  two  pens,  both  ^ood. 

Any  other  variety  was  a  most  varied  and  interestmg  class.  First 
are  the  well-known  Cuckoos ;  second  Japanese,  white  with  dark 
tails.  The  very  highly  commended  pair  was  dumpy  spangled- 
booted.  Mrs.  Allsopp  showed  a  pair  of  the  old-fashioned  reddish- 
booted  Bantams  imported  from  Cnina.  There  were  also  two  paiis 
of  black-booted  and  one  of  white-booted. 

Sultans  were  a  fair  class.  First  cock  veir  good :  hen  scarcely  equal 
to  second.  Second  nicely  crested  and  well  booted.  Third  a  fair  pair. 

Andalusians. — First  a  very  fine  pair,  cock  in  particularly  fine 
trim.  Second  very  good,  nice  heads  and  well  laced.  1481 
(Troughton)  and  1482  (Miss  Arnold)  verr  good. 

Langshans  certainly  looked  as  much  like  Black  Cochins  as  ever. 
In  adults  only  two  pens  were  shown,  both  good  birds.  In  young 
ones  first  were  good,  large,  and  lustrous.  Second  a  good  pair; 
third  a  large  pair. 

Leghorns.— -In  Brown  first  were  a  handsome  "psAi^  good  legs, 
good  combs,  and  in  good  condition,  might  be  better  in  earlobe. 
Second  a  capital  pair  in  good  feather.  The  noticed  birds  good. 
In  White  first  were  a  good  pair  but  very  soiled ;  second  a  nice 
pair.    Leghorns  do  not  seem  to  improve  much. 

Minorcas  made  nine  entries.  First  were  good  iii  comb  and 
fine  in  plumage,  bnt  not  extra  good  in  earlobe.  Second  a  very 
nice  pair,  which  we  liked  better  than  first. 
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In  the  Yarietj  class  first  a  good  large  pair  of  Plymonth  Rocks 
in  fine  condition.  Second  the  Buff  Polish  (Padone  Chamois), 
which  ve  thought  might  well  have  changed  places  with  the 
winners.  They  were  a  handsome  pair.  Third  Ermine  Polish 
The  cock  looked  ill,  and  both  were  diseased  in  feet.  1481  (Brooke) 
a  pair  of  imported  frizzled  fowls — verj  singular. 

Ajlesbniy  Duckt  were  fine.  First-prize  pair  weighed  22  lbs. ; 
second  19  Ids.  12  ozs. ;  third  18  lbs.  In  Rouens  first-prize  pair 
weighed  23  lbs.  10  ozs.  ^  second  22  lbs.  6  ozs. ;  third  21  lbs.  2  ozs. 
The  Mandarins,  Carolmas,  Kasarkas,  and  other  fancy  Ducks, 
although  not  numerous,  were  very  handsome  and  interesting 
classes. 

Geese  were  splendid  classes,  particularly  the  Coloured.  The  first 
White  Geese  weighed  43  lbs.  10  ozs.  Second,  42  tbs.  12  ozs.  In 
Grey  and  Mottled,  first,  49  lbs.  Second,  40  lbs.  4  ozs.  Third, 
45  Ids.  2  ozs. 

Turkey  cock. — First,  87  lbs.  2  ozs.  Second,  84  lbs.  12  ozs.  Third, 
33  tbs.  10  ozs.  In  young  cocks. — First,  25  lbs.  10  ozs.  Second, 
25  tbs.  6  ozs.  Third,  23  lbs.  12  ozs.  In  hens  the  weights  were 
respectively  43  tbe.,  45  tbs.  14  ozs.,  and  35  tbs. ;  and  in  young  ditto, 
38  tbs.  8  ozs.,  33  lbs.  4  ozs.,  and  31  tbs.  12  ozs. 

Notes  on  the  remaining  classes  had  not  arrived  on  our  going  to 
press.    The  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Jddobs. — PouUrv  :  Mr.  J.  Baily,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  London  :  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  North  Park.  Clayton,  Bradford ; 
Mr.  £.  Hewitt,  ^en  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham ;  Mr.  W. 
R.  Lane,  New  Street,  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  Skelton, 
York ;  Mr.  R.  Teebav,  Fulwood^  Preston.  Pigeom :  Mr.  T.  J, 
Charlton,  Blenheim  Koad,  Manningham,  Bradford  ;  Mr.  F.  Esqui- 
lant,  4,  Effra  Road,  Brixton,  London ;  Mr.  H.  Child,  71,  Long 
Street,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham. 


WEST  KENT  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  first  Show  was  held  at  the  Public  Hall,  Bexley  Heath,  on 
Wednesday  last  and  following  day.  The  classes  were  well  filled, 
and  the  ScKsretary,  although  new  to  the  work,  was  quite  equal  to 
the  occasion.  On  the  Committee  we  notice  toe  names  of  Rev.  A. 
Kitchen  and  some  other  noted  exhibitors,  who  have  doubtless 
helped  considerably  to  promote  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
The  visitors  on  the  first  day  were  very  few^  in  fact  only  a  fancier 
could  be  induced  to  face  the  torrent  of  ram  that  fell  without  in- 
termission throughout  the  diy. 

The  winning  Coloured  Dorkings  were  a  fine  pen  and  well 
selected.  Cocfiins  eleven  entries,  all  good  ;  one  pen  (Wright)  dis- 
qualified for  a  cut  comb.  Brahmas. — ^The  Dairy  Show  cockerel 
was  first,  matched  with  a  Mealy  pencilled  pullet ;  second  a  fine 
cock,  hen  not  so  good  in  colour.  Lights  not  equal  to  Darks. 
Spanish  only  three  entries  ;  second  prize  withheld.  French  mode- 
rate. Game  and  Hamburgh  classes  well  supported.  Leghorns  were 
capital  classes.  Andalusians  well  represented  (a  very  dark  pen), 
cock  with  a  good  comb  winning.  Polands  we  thought  the  best 
in  the  Show,  Mr.  Bnrrell  winning  with  a  magnificent  pen.  Sultans 
few,  but  good.  Bantam  (Game)  classes  poor.  Any  variety  above 
the  average.  Ducks  deserve  special  notice,  notably  the  Pekins, 
Mr.  Fowler  was  first  and  second  with  grand  pens,  but  we  thought 
Mr.  Kitchen's  pens  equal  to  them  ;  but  they  were  out  of  condition, 
and  not  judiciously  matched.  The  drake  of  pen  102  should  have 
been  shown  with  the.  Duck  of  103,  and  vice  versd. 

The  Pigeon  classes  were  largely  filled,  but  very  inferior  to  the 
poultry  in  quality. 

Four  classes  ot  Rabbits  completed  an  excellent  Show,  which  will 
doubtless  assume  in  time  much  larger  proportions. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  the  Judge. 

HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  AMATEURS.— No.  6. 

DRAGOONS. 

The  Dragoon  is  a  bird  exactly  suited  to  a  young  amateur 
whether  he  be  young  in  years  or  in  the  fancy.  I  knew  a  school- 
boy who  gprew,  as  he  considered,  too  big  for  Rabbits  change  them — 
such  a  number  of  them  too— for  his  first  pair  of  Pigeons,  and  they 
were  Dragoons — an  advance  as  he  thought,  and  that  forthwith  he 
would  be  admitted,  as  indeed  he  was,  to  be  a  pleased  and  proud 
yisitor  of  Pigeon  lofts.  Fanciers,  on  the  strength  of  the  youthful 
one  being  now  a  fancier,  would  let  him  see  their  birds,  he  looking 
on  awed  the  while,  he  learning  the  names  of  the  birds — ^learning 
to  know  them  in  the  nest  as  well  as  when  adult. 

I  have  said  that  the  Dragoon  is  suited  to  a  young  amateur,  but 
why  ?  First,  he  is  a  bird  that  \b  perfectly  independent ;  he  is  as 
■easily  managed  as  a  common  Pigeon.  No  nurses  needed  for 
Dragoons,  for  they  breed  regularly  and  are  model  parents.  They 
nurse  tenderly  the  young  of  other  Pigeons,  therefore  trouble  in 
-this  way  they  give  none.  It  is  heart-rending  for  a  young  fancier 
to  begin,  say,  with  Shortfaces — Short-faced  Tumblers — and,  know- 
ing notmngr  of  their  habits,  to  find  pair  after  pair  of  young  birds  1 
left  by  their  heartless  parents  to  starve,  while  they  are  cooing,  ' 
.and  flirting,  and  billing  utterly  unconcerned.  But  nothing  of 
this  happens  if  Dragoons  be  adopted  as  the  pets ;  nine,  ten.  or 
«ven  eleven  pens  of  young  birds  are  sure  to  be  brought  up  safely 


during  a  year.     Then  they,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "  can  feud  for 
themselves."    Woe  be  to  the  Pigeon  that  ventures  to  attack,  or 
disturb,  or  rob  them  of  nest  or  food.    They  carry  "  a  dagger  of  a 
bill,"  and  that  bill  soon  goes  dagger-like  straight  into  the  inter- 
ferer's  skin,  and  he  gladly  gets  away,  having  caught  a  Tartar 
with  a  vengeance.     All  the  shorter-billed  birds  are  beaten  off 
without  a  chance  of   retaliation.     Another   thing   as   regards 
Dragoons :  They  are  safe  birds  to  keep.     See  that  remarkably 
fine  but  very  helpless  Pouter  blowing  away  and  strutting  away 
after  some  little  Miss  Tumbler^  who,  I  grieve  to  say,  likes  the  big 
fellow's  attention.    This  is  gomg  on  on  the  ground  in  the  sun- 
shine, when  lol  a  strange  cat — ^yellow-eyed,  black,  diabolical- 
looking — sees   his  opportunity,    and   remembers,   smacking   his 
wicked  lips,  how  veiy  nice  that  last  Pigeon  was.    Soft,  velvet 
footsteps  that  cause  no  noise  steal  behind  that  naughtily  happy 
Pouter  cock  (far  too  engaged  with  the  flirtation  on  hand  to  think 
of  danger),  when  pounce  comes  the  miniature  tiger,  the  inflated 
crop  in  a  moment  is  windless  and  the  fine  bird  dead.    While  if 
the  master  rushes  up  he  may  be  in  time  to  rescue  the  body,  but 
it  ia  a  "  body,"  not  a  living  bird.     You  might  catch  a  weasel 
asleep  or  catch  a  Yorkshireman  with  both  his  &jea  shut,  but  you 
can't  catch  a  Dragoon.    He  has^  it  is  true,  a  wattle  round  his  eyes 
but  not  bO  protruding  as  to  hmder  his  seeing  behind  him,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  high-class  Carrier  or  Barb.     A  poor  dear  little 
Fantail  if  very  high  bred  is  a  helpless  bunch  of  feathers,  and  you 
may  pick  them  up  easily  enough— only  walk  behind  them— for  they 
(»nnot  see  further  than  their  tail,  and  being  very  small-brained 
little  dears  they  appear,  figuratively  speaking,  not  to  be  able  to 
see  beyond  their  nose.    If  on  a  chimney  they  are  sure  to  be 
blown  down  it  j  but  no  one,  I  fancy,  ever  had  a  Dragoon  blown 
down  his  chimney.     Being  among  the  more  naturally  bred  fancy 
Pigeons  Dragoons  are  very  healthy.    Give  them  clean  water  and 
decent  food— they  are  not  particular  what — and  they  will  live 
and  be  prolific  for  years  and  years.     I  had  an  old  Grizzle  hen 
which  came  to  me  an  aged  bird,  and  her  former  master  bought 
her  as  an  aged  bird,  but  year  after  year  and  almost  month  after 
month  she  had  eggs  and  young. 

To  say  that  a  true-bred  Dragoon  is  very  perfect  in  symmetry  is 
only  stating  what  all  know.  They  always  remmd  me  somehow 
of  Game  pullets — not  cocks,  and  very  game — very  pugnacious 
(their  only  fault)  are  some  oi  them.  In  truth  their  form  is  sym- 
metry itself :  narrow  head  and  neck,  broad  shoulders,  triangular 
breast,  pointed  wings,  narrow  tall  j  and  this  form  mounted  upon 
sinewy  legSj  long,  but  not  so  long  as  to  look  like  stilts. 

Next,  their  flignt,  or  mode  of  flying.  They  are  the  very  oppo- 
site flyers  to  Tumblers.  Tumblers  mount  high  and  circle  Dra- 
goons go  straight  out  and  not  very  high  j  they  go  off,  too',  in  a 
pack,  as  on  a  message. 

I  used  to  watch  with  much  interest  a  near  neighbour's  Pigeons. 
He  kept  upwards  of  a  hundred,  and  all  at  liberty.  They  were  of 
many  varieties,  his  great  object  being  to  get  as  many  sorts  as 
possible  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  variously-coloured  and 
variouslv-made  group  of  birds  feed  at  his  feet.  Well,  among  this 
multitude  were  a  number  of  Dragoons.  About  three  o'clock  of  a 
winter's  afternoon,  if  in  summer  later,  the  Dragoons  as  true  as 
the  clock  would  suddenly  look  at  each  other  as  much  as  to  say 
"  Now,  boys,  are  you  ready  ?  "  and  away  in  a  pack  straight  on  end, 
as  fanciers  say,  would  they  fly,  going  some  miles  in  the  same 
direction,  not  flying  high  like  Tumblers  but  at  safe  distance  from 
gun  shot.  Then  they  returned  and  went  in  to  bed.  They  had 
been  fed  just  before,  so  their  motto  was,  ''  After  supper  fly  a  few 
miles."  I  used  to  watch  their  return,  and  think  that  never  did 
their  plumage  look  so  tight  or  their  form  so  elegant,  so  like  Grame 


ted  after  their  fly.    I  would  next  say  a 
word  on  their  homing  powers.    Until  Antwerpe  came  into  fashion 


man,  as  a  rule,  wants  birds  of  such  extraordinary  powers  ?  He 
has  simply  no  use  for  such.  The  Dragoon  will  do  for  all  reason- 
able ana  likely  distances  well  enough,  and  for  business  purposes 
though  not  for  cruel  races.  And  then  look  at  their  beauty.  The' 
Antwerps  have  no  more  beauty  than  dovehouse  Pigeons,  while 
there  is  no  handsomer  Pigeon  living  than  a  Dragoon,  as  I  thought 
when  walking  past  the  long  rows  of  them  at  the  recent  Crystal 
Palace  Show. 

This  brings  me  naturally  enough  to  speak  of  their  colours. 
First  stand  the  Blues,  for  this  seems  to  show  their  form  off  best— ^ 
the  clear  blue  and  black  bars,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  the  best 
birds.  But  hard  pressing  the  Blues  come  the  Silvers,  a  kind  of 
drab,  but  in  the  best  bred  birds  very  pearly  and  chaste.  They 
are  of  two  kinds  ;  Silvers  with  brown  oars,  a  variety  of  very  great 
beauty,  which  I  verily  believe  would  have  died  out  but  for  the 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Bishop  of  Dorchester ;  and  Silvers  with  black 
oars,  or  usually  blackish  bars,  difficult  to  breed  quite  black  and 
therefore  valued  by  fanciers ;  but  in  truth  the  brown  bars  harmonise 
most  properly  with  the  silver  plumage.  Artistically  speaking 
the  black  bar  is  a  mistake.  Red  and  Yellow  follow ;  fine  colours 
but  not  equal  for  Dragoons  to  Blue  and  Silver.  Form  suffers' 
from  these  colours.    Also  the  blue  or  ash  colour  is  very  apt  to 
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cogae  in  the  tail  of  these  birds ;  and  this  colour  If r.  Darwin 
found  easily  returned  to  all  Pigeons  when  cross-bred.  White  are 
Bimply  exquisite,  but  instead  of  the  fiery  eye  of  the  Dragoon 
comes  the  big,  dark,  and  so  called  "bull  eve*'  of  the  Fantail, 
which  sadly  spoils  them.  These  white  birds  do  admirably  for 
nurses  for  Carriers,  and  any  chance  interbreeding  would  be  at 
once  detected.  There  are  also  two  rery  old-fashioned  colours — 
Grizzle,  which  has  I  am  happy  to  say  come  up  again,  and  Mottles, 
either  grey-mottle,  like  an  old-fashioned  Englisn  Trumpeter 
Pigeon,  or  mottle  as  the  mottle  of  a  high-class  Tumbler,  just  a 
few  white  feathers  on  the  shoulders  and  back.  Both  these  yarie- 
tles  are  very  pretty  birds,  and  are  some  of  the  best  shaped 
Dragoons. 

A  last  word  about  the  name  of  this  bird.  Like  some  Scotch 
snmames  it  is  one  thing  written  another  pronounced — ^that  is,  by 
the  majority,  particularly  of  the  humbler  fanciers.  Yet  from 
old  Moore's  day  to  this  the  bird  is  the  Dragoon,  yet  it  is  still 
rery  often  called  the  Dragon.  I  hare  seen  them  advertised  as 
Dragoons  and  Dragons,  as  if  they  were  two  kinds  of  birds ;  but 
Dragoons  they  are— ^.e.,  lighter  Horsemen  than  the  old  fancy 
Pigeon  of  that  name,  and  Dragoons  they  ought  to  be  called. 
The  uneducated  period  of  the  fancy  is  over,  the  educated  has 
beg^in.  Show,  then,  fanciers  that  you  know  how  to  spell  and 
how  to  pronounce.  A  vixen  of  a  woman,  violent-tempered,  un- 
kempt, untidy,  a  she-savage  amongst  the  civilised,  maybe  suitably 
called  a  Diagon,  but  not  so  should  be  called  the  graceful,  sym- 
metrical, elegant,  clean,  and  spruce-looking  Dragoon. — Wiltshirb 
Rbctor.  

VARIETIES. 

Gaub  Fowls  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show. — Our  reporter 
asks  us  to  correct  two  misprints  in  his  report  of  the  Game  at  the 
Palace.  On  page  899,  in  the  ninth  line  from  the  top  of  the  first 
column,  the  words  "  we  noticed  "  should  read  "  though  unnoticed," 
and  Mr.  Harley's  Duckwlng  pullet  should  have  been  described  as 
"very"  '      ""     * •-    - -^ —  --^ 


week. 


good.     This  correction  was  inadvertently  omitted  last 


Thb  American  supply  of  hogs  (pigs),  in  which  this  country 

i9  now  immediately  interested,  this  year  promises  to  be  lar^,  and 
is  now  estimated  at  one  million  head  more  than  last  year,  which  was 
the  largest  yield  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  Since  January  Ist, 
1878.  Chicago  has  received  4,184.716  live  hogs  against  2,591,479 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  1877,  and  is  now  receiving  over 
16,000  per  day.  New  York  is  receiving  from  82,000  to  88,000  hogs 
per  week.  For  the  year  ending  November  Ist  the  aggregate 
packing  in  the  West  will  be  approximately  9,700,000  hoga,  an 
nacrease  of  2,000,000  over  the  pxevious  year.  The  summer  pistck- 
ing,  since  March  1st  to  date,  shows  for  this  year  a  total  of 
2,856,032  against  2,193,633  for  the  same  period  in  1877. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lascbllbs,  Horticultural  Builder,  Bunhill  Row, 

London,  has  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  his 
exhibits  at  the  late  Paris  International  Exhibition. 

A  WRITER  in  the  North  Britiih  AffrictUturitt  has  stated 

that  a  good  Ayrshire  cow  will  give  520  gallons  of  milk,  480  lbs. 
of  cheese,  or  200  lbs.  of  butter  per  annum.  She  herself  weighs 
about  850  tbs.,  and  many  instances  are  known  where  the  annual 
Tnillc  product  weighed  six  times  the  cow  which  gave  it.  Professor 
Arnold  quotes  one  which,  weighing  1080  lbs.,  gave  from  6000  to 
8000  lbs.  of  milk  annually,  that  of  1874  being  8271  lbs. 

An  American  writer  on  bees  observes  that  nothing  makes 

a  bee-keeper  feel  so  well  as  clean  cash  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
White  honeycomb  m  the  "  prize  box  "  has  only  to  be  shown  to  be 
sold.  The  temptation  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  demand 
for  honey  is  yearly  on  the  increase.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  article  of  luxury  or  medicine,  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  fast  being  educated  to  consider  it  an  indispensable 
article  of  food. 

STRAW  HIVES. 

Is  noticing  lately  the  oft-repeated  condemnation  of  straw  hives 
I  happened  to  say  that  they  were  refused  admission  to  a  Crystal 
Palace  show.  Tnis  statement  was  made  on  a  recollection  of  a 
conversation  I  had  with  Thomas  Bagshaw,  Esq.,  Longnor,  Buxton, 
four  years  ago.  He  told  me  he  had  complained  to  Mr.  Abbott 
(Treasurer),  of  the  schedule  of  prizes  bemg  so  one-sided,  and 
against  straw  hives  :  that  he  had  a  large  straw  hive  20  inches 
ynde  filled  by  a  swarm  which  he  wished  to  put  in  competition  in 
a  class.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Abbott  to  see  if  it  would  be  allowed  to 
compete,  and  received  for  answer  that  his  "  query  is  a  poser,"  but 
that  he  would  consult  his  colleagues  and  send  further  information 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  promised  information  came  from  Mr. 
Hunter,  to  the  effect  that  the  hive  or  hives  could  not  be  allowed 
to  compete.  This  is  what  I  understood  about  the  matter  at  the 
time.  As  soon  as  I  saw  Mr.  Hunter's  letter  in  the  Journal  I  wrote 
to  M!r.  Bagshaw,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  unimpeachable  veracity, 
asking  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  clear  up  the  matter  m 
a  letter  to  the  Journal.    To-day,  a  letter  from  him  to  me  to  say 


that  he  cannot  remember  the  matter  distinctly  enough  to  enable 
him  to  write  a  public  letter,  and  that  he  has  not  copies  of  hia  own 
letters  to  Mr.  Abbott  on  tne  question,  but  will  enclose  what  he 
can  lay  his  hands  on.  Amongst  the  enclosures  is  a  letter  froza 
Mr.  Hunter,  dated  15th  August,  1874,  which  says — ^'^Your  querr 
on  Class  8  came  whilst  I  was  on  the  continent,  and  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Abbott  replied  to  it ;  however,  the  matter  was  mentioned 
to  our  Committee,  and  the  opinion  was  unanimous  that  the  pro- 
duce of  swarms  must  not  be  taken  into  account."  This  statement 
certainly  does  not  indicate  that  it  was  the  material  of  the  hives 
that  disqualified  them  for  competition,  but  that  they  were  filled 
by  swarms.  What  Mr.  Bagshaw  thought  then  he  thinks  still  and 
says,  '*  There  was  an  evident  wish  to  exclude  the  straw  hive  bj 
the  arrangement  of  the  schedule."  If  his  hives  were  really  not 
allowed  to  compete  for  other  good  reasons  or  on  other  grounds  my 
statement  that  they  were  refused  admission  is  not  correct.  If  I 
were  clear  on  this  matter  I  would  withdraw  the  statement  at  once 
and  openly,  and  consider  it  a  happiness  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hunter's  letter  says  he  has  another  grievance  against  me— 
viz.,  that, "  I  should  be  a  little  morepartieular  before  shifting  my 
blunders  on  to  his  shoulders."  Mr.  Hunter  is  certainly  under  some 
misunderstanding  here,  for  I  never  thought  of  or  attempted  to  do 
such  a  thing.  I  never  misquoted  bis  figures,  nor  misrepresented 
the  meaning  of  his  book.  "  The  14  inches  diameter,"  were  correctly 
quoted  by  me  eighteen  months  ago.  In  my  own  description  I 
said  1 5  inches,  but  did  not  blame  Mr.  Hunter,  or  indicate  by  word 
or  deed  that  he  was  at  fault.  If  I  were  to  make  a  blunder  I  would 
bear  the  shame  of  it  myself ;  not  on  any  account  would  I  attempt 
to  shift  it  on  to  the  shoulders  of  anybody  else. — A.  Pbttigrbw. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Koup  (Harold).— li  is  larely  cured.  Wash  the  head  daily,  or  twice  daSj* 
with  tepid  water.  G-ive  snJpIiate  of  copper,  one  grain,  duly  to  each  bird, 
mixed  in  oatmeal  mashed  with  ale,  and  plenty  of  green  food.  Separate  tbe 
fowl  from  all  others. 

GRASS  Parraqust  (E.  O.  5.).— The  food  yon  give  may  be  varied.  Too. 
may  also  give  bread  softened  with  milk,  and  any  fmit  the  bird  will  eat. 
Above  all  let  it  have  a  bath  daily.  Pill  a  soup  plate  with  tepid  water,  and 
let  the  bird  bathe  in  it.  If  the  bfid  does  not  take  to  the  bath,  poor  the  tepid 
water  over  it  through  the  roae  of  a  small  watoring  pot. 

Canary  Pantiho  (JT.  I/.  JT.).— Pat  some  Stockholm  tar  in  his 
Feed  ou  bread  and  milk  and  plenty  of  chickweed. 
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MBTKOROLOaiCAL  OBRKRVATIONS. 
GA.XDBM  SQUARK,  LONDOK. 
L*  $2'  4<r  N. :  Long.  0«  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 

date. 

9  AM, 

IN  THS  DAT. 

1 
1 

1S7S. 
Nov. 

Barome- 
ter at  8S« 
and  Sea 
Level. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Shade  Tem> 
peratore. 

Radiation         d 
Temperature.     J 

and 
Dec. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

.Max. 

Min. 

;  In 
sun. 

On  i 
grass 

We.«7 
Th.  as 
Prl.  99 
Sat  m 
Sua.  1 
Mo.    2 
Tn.    8 

Inches. 

29.430 
39.521 
29.912 
SU.004 
29.793 
29.989 
30.1(»S 

deg. 

85.7 
40.2 
83.4 
88.8 

aoA 

30.4 
8A.4 

deg. 
85.6 
39.7 
82J 
82.4 
MA 
8.5.7 
84J) 

N.B, 

N. 
NJS. 

W. 

N. 

deg. 
41.9 
41.8 
40.4 
88.7 
SUA 
38.9 
88j6 

404 
41.8 

mjs 

88.4 
40.2 
40.2 
40.8 

deg. 
84.2 
844 
81.9 
29.4 
8S.0 
84.0 
88.9 

deg. 
40.6 
47.1 
71J 
40.2 
41.8 
49.7 
65.2 

deg.     In. 
89.2     <L«9 

28j6  '     

24j6    oums 

S1.4     OuOS» 

»X2   '     — 

aa.7  !   — 

Means 

29J)22 

85.9       35.2 

88.7 

4a2 

32.8 

50.8 

:8014     QJB» 

EJEl 

[ARKi 

s. 

27  th.— Little  snow  in  early  morning ;  rain  throoghont  tkM  day. 
38th.— Another  wet,  dreary,  dark  day. 
29th.— Pine  frosty  morning,  bright  sunflhinc ;  little  foggy  in  aftemoon  and 
evening.  •    ^ 

30th.— Dry,  bat  thick  and  gloomy  all  day ;  fog  in  evening.    Qnitc  clear  at 
II  P.M. 
Ist.— Wet  and  gloomy  with  fog  in  aftemoon ;  clear  and  fine  after  7  JO  PJt 
2nd.— Fair  bat  dull,  alight  rain  in  middle  of  the  di^-,  brighter  in  aftemoon, 

fine  sonaet  tints ;  cloudy  evening. 

3rd.— SliglJt  snow  showers  in  morning,  bright  sunshine  in  middle  of  day  • 

fair  aftemoon,  and  clear  evening.  ^^  * 

All  the  means  of  thormometric  readings  are  below  those  of  lost  week,  and 

the  mean  of  the  barometer  readings  is  also  slightly  lower.    On  the  whole  the 

week  has  been  damp  and  foggy,  though  there  were  one  or  two  fine  dars.— 

G.  J.  SrxoNS.  ^ 

COVBNT  GARDBN  MARKET.— Dbcbiibkb  4. 
Our  market  is  now  principally  supplied  with  American  Apples,  larger 
quantitlea  arriving  each  week,  and  prices  being  lower.  English  Apples  «re 
confined  to  late  sorts.  Some  good  Peare  have  reached  us  from  California,  con- 
sisting of  Easter  Bearr6  and  Nelis  d'Hiver,and  have  arrived  in  exoeptiooaUT 
good  condition.    Trade  qoiet.  — ^ 

FaciT. 


a  d.  s.  d. 

Apples isleve  S  oto  5  o 

Apricots dozen   0  0     0   0 

Chestnuts bnshel  U  0   16   0 

Pigs dozen    0  0     0   0 

Filberts rib.   0  9     10 

Cobs ^fb.   0  9     10 

Grapes,  hothouse     rib.   1  6     6  0 

Lemons riOO   4  0     8  0 


Melons  

each 

Nectarines  .... 

dozen 

Oranges 

Peaches 

rioo 

dozen 

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dozen 

dessert 

dozen 

Pine  Apples .... 

rib. 

Walnnto    

bnshel 

8.  d.     3. 
0    OtoO 

0       0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

4 
0 
0 

s 

s 

0 


d 
o 

0 
10    9 


0 

0 
0 

o 
o 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month  Week 

DECEMBER  12-18,  1878. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

Loudon. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Seto. 

Moon 

Biflcs. 

Moon 

Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

i»un. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

13 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

TH 

P 

S 

BUN 

M 

TU 

W 

Annual  Meeting  of  National  Rose  Society. 

Qoeokett  (^ficroeoopical)  Club  at  8  P.1C. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  at  8.46  P.if. 

8  Sunday  in  Advent. 

London  Institution  at  5  P.M. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society— Fruit  and  Floral  Com- 

Society  of  Arts  at  8  P.M.               [  mittees  at  1 1  A  JC. 

Dav. 

48.0 

47.6 

46.9 

47.0 

46.6 

46.9 

45.8 

2(ight-  Mean 
37.0      42.5 

36.5  42.0 

34.8  40.6 

33.6  40.3 

32.9  39.7 
34.0       89.2 

83.7  89.7 

h.    m. 

7  69 

8  0 
8      1 
8      S 
8      3 
8      4 
8      4 

h.    m« 
3    49 
8    49 
8    49 
3    49 
3    49 
3    49 
8    49 

h.    m. 

6  39 

7  61 
9     U 

10  32 

11  64 
morn. 

1    17 

h.    m 
10    14 

10  41 

11  1 
U    18 
11     33 
11    48 

0  a  3 

Days. 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

c 

24 

m.    9. 
6      4 

5  86 

6  47 
4    38 
4      9 
3    40 
8    10 

346 
S47 
848 
349 
360 
351 
362 

From  observations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  arerage  day  temperature  ol  the  week  is  46.8<^;  and  its  night  temperature 
84.5®. 

PETROLEUM  AS  'AN  INSECT  KILLER. 

m>f^^/lA^  HE  inventors  of  many  excellent  insecticides 
f^TSB^fy  <^Gserve  well  of  their  country,  and  I  hope  ! 
wJ-^lf^uI  J  they  have  realised  handsome  profits.  If  not, 
o  m\m)^^^  it  is  certainly  too  late  in  the  day  now,  for 
none  of  the  antidotes  that  I  have  tried  can 
bear  any  comparison  with  petroleum  for 
efficacy,  cleanliness,  and  cheapness.  Mealy 
bug,  scale,  and  even  the  terrible  red  spider  need 
\N*r  —  frighten  us  no  longer,  for  one  dose  will  stay 
\p/  their  progress  and  two  or  three  will  make  an  effectual 
(Q    clearance. 

That  petroleum  or  paraffin  is  distasteful  to  insects 
may  seem  a  small  affair  to  the  uninitiated  and  even  to  the 
learned  physiologist,  but  to  practical  gardeners  who  have 
to  supply  plants  by  scores  of  thousands  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  whether  certain  plants  are  carnivorous,  or 
whether  all  of  them  absorb  water  from  the  atmosphere 
through  their  leaves ;  for  however  these  great  questions  may 
be  decided  by  learned  men,  it  will  matter  comparatively 
little  to  the  plodding  gardener,  whose  practice  already  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  plants  as  far  as  these  matters  are 
concerned  whatever  may  be  the  theory.  • 

The  discoveiy  of  this  simple  remedy  for  insects  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  characterise  as  of  greater  importance  to  the 
gardening  world  than  anything  we  have  had  for  years.  It 
IS  comparatively  new  to  us,  and  therefore  we  do  not  yet 
fully  estimate  its  value.  'But  just  realise  the  fact  that  the 
sponge,  pointed  stick,  sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  all  filthy  com- 
pounds are  superseded  ;  that  people  wim  old  tumbling-down 
nouses  and  walls,  which  have  hitherto  been  places  of  security 
for  the  greatest  plagues  gardeners  are  troubled  with,  are 
henceforth  to  be  on  a  par  as  regards  cleanliness  with  those 
possessing  the  best  modem  structures  ;  that  the  syringe, 
which  at  present  does  so  much  harm  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced,  may  be  used  less  and  less  ;  that  in  the  busy 
spring,  when  there  is  often  three  days'  work  to  be  done  in 
ten  hours,  and  the  insects  show  us  no  consideration,  we  can 
annihilate  them  almost  in  a  moment  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
pence,  and  turn  our  labour  to  a  more  visible  account ;  and 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  small  blessing  this  simple  dis- 
covery brings  to  us.  Although  I  have  satisfactorily  proved 
the  fact  for  myself,  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  We 
shall  need  to  dream  no  more,  when  after  some  months'  hard 
work  of  body  and  mind  to  get  a  house  clean,  that  one  of 
our  assistants  has  broken  a  pot  and  replaced  it  with  one 
from  an  infested  spot ;  that  another  has  tied  up  a  shoot  on 
a  Cucumber  plant  where  there  was  just  a  suspicion  of 
spider  and  gone  immediately  into  the  early  vinery  to  pull 
off  a  tendril  or  two,  or  some  other  similar  little  thoughtless 
act  which  destroys  in  a  moment  the  work  of  months  and 
even  of  years. 

I  daresay  many  people  will  lay  claim  to  this  important 
discovery,  and  possibly  more  than  one  may  have  hit  on  it 
at  the  same  moment.  I  can  only  trace  it  to  Mr.  David 
Thomson. 

The  proportions  to  use  are  one  wineglassful  of  petroleum 
to  a  gallon  of  water.    They  do  not  mix  together  well,  but , 

KO.  9M.--T0L.  ZXXy.,  KSW  S^BISi. 


as  has  often  been  advised  in  "  Work  for  the  Week,"  if  two 
or  three  squirts  with  a  syringe  are  made  into  the  vessel 
containing  the  mixture  and  then  immediately  one  syringe- 
f ul  on  to  the  plant,  and  afterwards  alternately  squirting  one 
into  the  vessel  and  one  on  to  the  plant,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
mixed  for  all  practical  purposes.  Thus  used  it  will  kill 
red  spider  and  all  but  the  very  oldest  scale,  although  its 
shelly  covering  has  become  somewhat  hardened,  while  it 
it  will  not  injure  the  tenderest  Ferns.  I  have  no  mealy 
bug  to  try  it  on,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  of  its  effect  on  that  terrible  pest. 

Dipping  the  plants  will  not  do  so  well  as  syringing.  I 
had  some  Ferns  dipped  in  a  tub  containing  twelve  gallons, 
and  although  one  operator  was  agitating  the  mixture  with 
a  syringe  all  the  time  while  another  was  dipping  the  plants, 
those  first  dipped  appropriated  all  the  oily  substance  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  it  remained  on  them  some 
weeks  and  discoloured  them.  I  do  not  think,  however,  it  is 
this  oily  substance  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  insects,  but 
some  other  ingredient  contained  in  the  petroleum,  and  which 
mixes  fairly  with  water,  giving  it  a  bluish  colour  ;  for  the 
mixture  was  almost  as  effectual  after  the  oily  substance  had 
disappeared. 

EveiTone  who  has  used  soap  or  alkali  for  plant  wash  (and 
most  or  the  mixtures  which  have  obtained  popularity  con- 
tain them),  knows  that  the  glass  and  paint  with  which  they 
come  in  contact  are  soon  injured,  the  glass  losing  its  trans- 
parency and  the  paint  coming  off.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes  at  present  petroleum  does  neither  of  them  the  least 
injury. — William  Taylor. 


PLUMBAGO  ROSEA. 


Some  writers  have  condemned  this  plant  as  useless  be- 
cause it  is  not  adapted  for  cutting  purposes,  nor  suitable 
for  the  decoration  of  rooms ;  nevertheless  it  is  highly  worthy 
of  being  cultivated,  especially  by  those  who  wish  to  have 
their  houses  attractive  through  the  dreariest  months  of  the 
year.  Scarcely  a  flower  is  to  bo  seen  outdoors  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  therefore  it  remains  for  our  stoves  and 
conservatories  to  be  made  gay  with  flowering  plants  to 
afford  the  pleasure  which  our  employers  have  the  right  to 
enjoy. 

Forethought  and  care  are  necessary  in  preparing  plants 
for  winter  decoration,  and  the  gardener  has  often  to  wait 
from  six  to  nine  months  or  more  before  he  sees  the  returns 
for  his  labour.  The  demand  for  cut  flowers  has  increased 
considerably  of  late  years,  and  oftentimes  more  are  ex- 
pected than  can  be  produced  with  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand ;  this  may  be  why  Plumbago  rosea  is  not  more 
generally  cultivated.  We  prepare  some  plants  for  the 
adornment  of  our  bouses,  and  others  for  the  decoration  of 
rooms  and  for  cutting  purposes.  We  know  of  no  plant 
more  suitable,  northat  lasts  longer  in  bloom,  nor  produces 
a  more  gorgeous  effect  when  grown  in  quantity  than  this 
Plumbago.  Each  flower  certainly  is  short-lived,  but  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  succession — as  soon  as  one  is  faded 
another  is  opened,  and  thus  their  beauty  is  continued  for 
a  long  time. 

^C.  1676,— VOL.  LX.,  OLD  SSIlIEfl. 
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Plumbago  rosea  is  a  yery  accommodating  plant,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  season  will  flourish  under  the  shade 
of  Melons  and  Cucumbers ;  but  we  do  not  recommend  that  the 
plants  remain  in  such  a  situation  the  whole  season,  or  they 
would  not  bloom  satisfactorily.  A  few  details  of  our  system 
of  growing  this  useful  plant  may  be  useful  to  some  readers. 
The  plants  are  propagated  in  March  and  April ;  they  root 
freely  and  quickly  from  cuttings  of  the  soft  young  wood,  and 
should  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  65%  and  shaded  from 
the  sun.  Tney  can  either  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  or 
eight  or  nine  in  a  5-inch  pot.  The  former  plan  we  prefer,  for, 
the  spring  being  a  busy  season  of  the  year,  if  a  number  of 
cuttings  are  inserted  together  they  are  liable  to  remain  too 
long  and  receive  a  check  when  separated.  When  the  small 
pots  are  full  of  roots  the  plants  are  shifted  as  they  require  it 
until  they  are  placed  in  5  and  6-inch  pots — this  size  being  large 
enough  for  our  purpose — using  rich  fibry  loam,  a  seventh  of 
well-decomposed  manure,  and  sufficient  sand  to  make  the  whole 
porous,  as  uie  plants  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  in  all 
stages  of  their  growth. 

Being  of  upright  habit  old  plants  require  to  be  cut  back  into 
the  hard  wood  to  cause  them  to  break  freely.  When  so  treated 
they  produce  young  shoots  freely,  six  to  ten  of  which  may  be 
left  for  flowering  on  plants  in  6-inch  pots.  The  growths  should 
Bot  be  stopped  after  August  We  remove  our  plants  from  the 
Melon  house  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August 
and  place  them  in  cool  frames,  keeping  them  close  for  a  time  ; 
there  they  obtain  more  air  and  light  than  in  the  house,  yet 
they  are  benefited  by  slight  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  They  are  weU  syringed  morning  and  afternoon, 
closing  the  frames  early  so  tjbat  the  sun  raises  the  temperature 
considerably.  There  they  remain  until  the  end  of  September, 
when  they  are  removed  to  a  house  and  placed  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  possible,  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  from  55^ 
to  GOP  at  night.  After  this  their  flower  spikes  soon  appear  :  the 
plants  are  then  liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure. 

One  important  point  of  culture  is  not  to  starve  the  plants 
while  growing.  If  the  growth  show  signs  of  being  short- 
jointed  it  at  once  indicates  that  more  heat  is  needed  ;  this  is 
during  the  time  they  are  in  cool  frames.  If  the  wood  presents 
a  stunted  appearance  the  flower  spikes  are  very  short  com- 
pared with  those  on  plants  more  liberally  treated.  If  well 
grown  the  plants  produce  small  flower  spikes  for  1  foot  or 
18  inches  down  the  stem,  independently  of  the  principal  spike 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

Thrips  and  red  spider  are  two  enemies  which  attack  them, 
but  if  the  plants  are  kept  growing  freely  and  the  syringe  is  well 
used  the  insects  will  do  little  or  no  injury. — ^Wm.  Basdnet, 
NorrU  Green,  West  Derby, 


\  muggy  atmosphere  of  the  house,  reckoning  from  what  I  had 
seen  of  the  disease  elsewhere.  Therefore,  while  not  attempt- 
ing to  dissuade  your  readers  from  trying  the  "^  cool  system  ** 
(for  the  saving  in  fuel  is  a  great  consideration)  I  would  adviae 
them  to  prepare  for  emergencies  by  having  hot-water  pipes  in 
the  vineries  to  be  need  if  needful.-Aj.  S. 


GROWING  GRAPES  IN  COOL  HOUSES. 

I  VENTURE  to  remark  that  the  ripening,  not  only  of  early 
but  of  second  early,  varieties  of  Grapes  in  cool  houses  has  never 
been  doubted  by  experienced  Grape-growers.  How  could  it 
be  when  it  is  well  known  that  Grapes  rij>en  out  of  doors  in 
England  as  far  north  as  the  midland  counties,  and  occasion- 
ally even  farther  north  ?  A  very  slight  rise  in  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  this  country  will,  it  is  well  known,  bring  even  our 
later  kinds  of  Grapes  to  perfection,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  glass 
house  alone  no  one  should  have  any  difficulty  in  economising 
the  natural  heat  to  that  extent ;  but  the  question  is,  Is  it 
advisable  to  dispense  with  fire  heat  altogether  ? 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  artificial  heat,  and  I  dispense  with 
it  whenever  I  can  do  so  with  safety,  but  I  confess  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  cold  glass  house  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  con- 
genial to  the  Vine.  I  would  much  rather  have  the  Vines  on 
an  open  wall. 

I  never  tried  to  ripen  Grapes  without  fire  heat,  but  I  have 
seen  them  ripened  often  enough,  both  in  the  north  and  south, 
in  cool  houses,  in  greenhouses,  and  such  like  structures,  but  the 
success  as  a  rule  was  not  of  an  encouraging  kind. 

That  terrible  scourge  mildew  is  the  bane  of  cool  houses ; 
the  damp  muggy  atmosphere  generated  in  a  cool  house  during 
cold  weather  is  just  the  very  condition  necessary  to  produce 
it.  I  remember,  a  number  of  years  ago,  being  told  by  a  well- 
known  London  nurseryman  who  grew  Grapes  on  the  roof  of  his 
show  house  next  the  street,  and  which  was  never  fired  except  to 
exclude  frost,  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  having  good  crops  of 
fruit,  but  they  were  always  ruined  by  mildew.  It  was  in  July 
when  I  saw  the  Vines  ;  a  more  distressing  example  of  mildew 
I  never  saw,  and  I  put  it  down  to  nothing  else  but  the  cold 


PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  WALL  TREES. 

Althouoh  it  may  not  contribute  to  the  fmitfulneas  of  tibe 
trees  whether  they  are  trained  with  the  branches  straight  or 
curved  in  zigzag  fashion,  yet  a  well-trained  tree  is  an  orna- 
ment, and  ornament  combined  with  fruitfulness  should  be  tha 
aim  of  the  cultivator.  The  operation  of  pruning  and  nailing 
trees  is  often  put  off  until  midwinter  (January  GnwardsX 
which  is  neither  suitable  for  the  trees  nor  comfortable  for  the 
workmen.    The  work  cannot  now  be  done  too  soon. 

In  pruning  Apricots  any  long  bare  branches  shoi^ld  be  cut 
clean  out,  not  retaining  more  branches  than  can  be  trained-in 
without  crowding,  it  being  a  common  practice  in  Apricot  col- 
ture  to  lay  in  an  excess  of  young  wood  ;  the  trees  are  then 
often  only  so  many  bare  shoots  with  a  few  fruit  buds  at  tiie 
end.  The  barest  of  these  should  be  removed  and  the  joong 
growths  spread  out,  so  as  to  induce  young  fruitful  wood  and 
the  formation  of  spurs.  All  young  shoots  should  be  truned  in 
their  full  length,  forerights  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  of  their 
base,  and  the  short  stubby  shoots  or  spurs  not  shortened,  the 
object  being  to  keep  the  trees  well  furnished  with  spurs  and 
young  bearing  wood  as  close  to  the  wall  as  practicable.  This 
will  necessitate  the  renailing  of  the  trees,  a  practice  fai  too 
uncommon,  and  the  re-arrangement  of  the  branches,  which 
often  become  bound  by  the  shreds,  the  branches  also  growing 
round  the  nails,  and  gumming  results. 

Plums  and  Cherries  produce  fruit  from  spurs  from  the  main 
branches,  which  are  usually  trained  a  foot  apart.  It  is  <»ily 
necessary  to  cut  back  any  wood  growths  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  base  and  retain  those  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  these  bein^ 
mostly  studded  with  bloom  buds  with  a  wood  bud  at  the  apex. 
Old  trees  are  improved  by  a  good  thinning  of  the  spurs,  never 
losing  an  opportunity  of  replacing  an  old  long  spur  by  catting 
back  to  growth  nearer  the  base  ;  but  avoid  anything  liks 
wholesale  reduction,  as  that  may  not  only  reduce  the  prospect 
of  next  year's  crop,  but  induce  a  quantity  of  spray  difficult  of 
being  restrained.  The  thinning  and  shortening  of  the  spun 
must  therefore  be  moderate. 

Pears  require  to  have  all  the  wood  shoots  cut  back  closely, 
but  any  that  have  been  stopped  and  have  not  pushed  more 
than  an  inch  or  so  of  fresh  growth  may  be  retained,  always 
presuming  they  are  not  more  than  that  length  from  ^e  branch 
they  originate  from.  The  spurs  must  not  be  touched,  except 
they  are  much  grown  from  the  wall  and  crowded,  when  a 
judicious  shortening  and  thinning  is  advisable.  All  exten- 
sions should  be  trained-in  their  full  length,  but  the  leaden 
must  be  cut  back  to  12  or  13  inches,  so  as  to  originate  shoots 
at  the  proper  distance  apart.  If  the  trees  are  not  unnailed 
examine  the  shreds  and  nails,  making  sure  that  no  branches  are 
held  too  tightly  and  that  the  nails  are  not  likely  to  injure  them. 
If  the  trees  show  any  signs  of  enfeeblement  remove  the  soil 
down  to  the  roots,  picking  it  from  among  them  with  a  fork, 
and  replace  with  fresh  turfy  loam,  with  a  fourth  of  well- 
decayed  manure  added  and  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones 
(about  a  twentieth  part),  and  ii  the  soil  be  deficient  in  cal- 
careous matter  add  a  tenth  part  of  old  mortar  rubbish  or  cbalk 
well  incorporated,  the  roots  being  laid  in  it  and  the  soil  made 
tolerably  firm.  If  a  good  watering  is  given  with  liquid 
manure  the  trees  will  start  all  the  more  strongly  in  spring. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  more  wood  than  fruit  buds,  bare 
the  roots  and  sever  some  of  the  longest,  retaining  the  fibres, 
covering  them  with  the  compost  above  named,  omitting  the 
manure,  and  giving  a  good  watering. — ^A.  G.  P. 


EXHIBITING   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mb.  Tuxnington's  letter  on  page  426  reminds  me  of  the 
old  proverb — "  If  you  go  to  Rome  do  the  same  as  the  Romans.'' 
There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  anything  wrong  in  an  exhibitor 
arranging  his  fiowers  on  papers,  but  a  dozen  flowers  so  set  up 
among  hundreds  without  papers  have  a  conspicuous  appear- 
ance, and  the  stand  alluded  to  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium, 
to  use  a  mild  term,  looked  extremely  unattractive.  This  was 
in  part  because  the  blooms  were  rough  and  of  various  sizes, 
and  partly,  perhags,  on  account  of  the  paper  collars.    No  one. 
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I  think,  can  imagine  that  the  exquisite  blooms  of  Mr.  Sander- 
son in  the  same  show  would  have  been  enhanced  in  beauty 
had  thej  been  shown  on  paper.  Although  the  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting on  paper  may  not  be  wrong,  yet  well-grown  blooms 
of  Chiysanthemums  need  no  such  artificial  aids  to  display  their 
beauty  to  the  best  advantage  any  more  than  do  Boses,  and  yet 
a  Rose  show  with  the  blooms  placed  on  paper  would  present 
.little  short  of  a  hideous  appearance.  The  less  artificiality  there 
is  connected  with  exhibitmg  fiowers  of  any  kind  the  better, 
and  if  the  paper  custom  of  Liyerpool  was  done  away  with  the 
show  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  be  less  attractive  ;  yet 
I  would  not  withhold  a  prize  from  meritorious  blooms  because 
paper  had  been  employed  in  their  arrangement — ^A  London 
JuDas,  

LEMONS. 

In  most  gardens  of  any  pretensions  there  are  a  few  Orange 
trees  grown,  generally  for  ornament,  but  very  seldom  for  use, 
because,  as  a  rule,  the  fruit  cannot  be  had  of  sufficient  quality 
or  quantity  to  be  of  service.  This,  I  think,  is  more  the  fault  of 
culture  than  anything  else.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  I  find 
that  Lemons  can  be  cultivated  more  succesi^lly  than  Oranges 
as  a  rule.  The  trees  require  no  more  attention,  and  they  fruit 
more  freely.  As  to  their  value,  Lemons  are  always  in  greater 
demand  in  the  kitchen  and  still  room  than  Oranges,  and  I 
think  if  every  gardener  had  a  good  Lemon  tree  or  two  they 
would  find  them  as  useful  as  any  other  fruit  tree. 

We  have  two  Lemon  trees  planted  out  on  the  back  wall  of 
one  of  our  conservatories  from  which  we  gather  at  least  four 
hundred  fruit  annually,  and  as  they  are  of  a  large  size  and 
very  juicy  they  are  much  valued.  Besides,  we  have  ripe  Lemons 
all  the  year  round,  and  this  is  convenient  in  many  ways  :  The 
trees  are  continually  blooming  and  forming  fruit,  so  that  the 
supply  is  always  kept  up.  The  house  in  which  they  are  growing 
is  only  heated  sufficiently  to  keep  out  frost,  and  under  this 
cool  treatment  we  find  the  trees  thrive  better  than  in  a 
warm  house.  The  branches  are  trained  on  a  strong  wood 
trellis,  and  they  are  never  allowed  to  become  crowded.  They 
are  syringed  sometimes  to  wash  the  dust  off  the  leaves,  but 
insects  are  kept  away  and  the  vigour  of  the  trees  sustained 
chiefly  by  attention  to  the  roots.  These  have  plenty  of  good 
loam  ana  cow  dung  to  work  in,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have 
often  a  large  tankful  of  liquid  manure  emptied  on  them. 
The  trees  are  thus  kept  healthy,  and  yet  they  are  always  fruit- 
ing so  freely  that  the  wood  never  becomes  gross. 

One  Lemon  tree  trained  on  a  surface  of  wall,  say,  12  feet 
square  would  yield  a  large  quantity  of  fine  serviceable  fruit, 
and  any  of  your  readers  with  small  trees  in  pots  could  not  do 
better  than  plant  them  out.  A  bed  4  feet  square  and  2^  or 
3  feet  deep  is  large  enough  to  sustain  a  very  large  tree  ;  if  the 
root  space  is  sm^ler  than  this,  liquid  manure  and  a  rich  sur- 
face dressing  twice  a  year  will  do  much  good. — M.  M. 


DBESSING  FLOWEBS. 


What  is  aU  this  about  dressing  fiowers  f  Who  is  it  that 
exhibits  that  does  not  dress,  be  it  fiowers,  fruit,  plants,  or 
vegetables  ?  Is  somebody  angiy  because  somebody  ^se  wins  7 
or  is  somebody  too  lazy  to  dress  the  fiowers — ^that  is,  set  them 
■o  aa  to  look  to  their  best  advantage  7  or  does  he  not  know 
how  7  And  if  he  cannot  catch  up  and  overhaul  the  old  hands 
at  the  first,  why,  try  again.  One  knows  that  in  business  the 
old  hands  and  old  established  firms  take  a  lot  of  beating  ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  and  always  will  be  the  same  in  exhibiting. 
Please  pray  don't  grump  because  somebody  else  grows  and 
8how»— ndresies,  if  you  like,  better  than  you  do  1  "What  is  the 
use  of  Mr. wanting  Boees  to  be  shown  without  being  dis- 
budded 7  or  Mr. throwing  up  exhibiting  and  selling  his 

boxes  because  he  cannot  win,  or  wanting  special  points  for 

Teas  7  or  Mr. wanting  Carnations  shown  as  grown  7  Why, 

we  shaU  be  getting  disqualified  because  the  wind  has  whipped 
ofl!  some  of  the  Kose  buds  and  they  look  as  if  purposely  dis- 
budded, and  all  sorts  of  disagreeables,  if  such  stuff  and  non- 
sense is  to  be  introduced  in  the  rules.  He  who  can  show  best 
will  win.  Why  not  7  And  as  for  dressing,  everything  is 
dressed.  Are  not  Grapes  dressed — t.^.,  shown  to  iheii  best 
advantage  7  I  i^ncy  I  remember  seeing  in  our  Journal  in  the 
autumn  that  somebody  would  have  won  only  that  "  his  Grapes 
were  badly  shown,"  rubbed,  Sec,  Is  not  all  other  fruit  dressed  7 
I  guess  and  calculate,  as  neighbour  Jonathan  says,  that  one 
would  stand  a  poor  chance  indeed  of  winning  if  one's  fruit 


was  jumbled  up  anyhow  instead  of  being  nicely  arranged  with 
leaves  or  moss,  the  best  side  outwards,  and  the  best  of  all  on 
the  top.  The  same  with  plants.  Would  it  look  well  for  large 
and  small  plants  to  be  mixed  up  without  arrangement,  shown 
as  they  grow — ^no  training,  no  tying,  no  sticks,  which  are  all 
dressing?  Again,  Caulifiowers  and  such  like  shown  as  grown  1 
I  wish  prosperity  and  long  life  to  horticultural  societies  and 
exhibitions ;  and  for  this,  we  must  dress.  Catch  a  fellow  put- 
ting in  a  petal,  or  other  swindle,  then  down  upon  him  at  once ; 
but  to  say  exhibitors  must  not  dress — that  is,  clean,  arrange 
petals  in  fiowers,  remove  bad  petals,  cut  out  a  damaged  or 
mildewed  Grape,  or  do  anything  else  that  will  legally  render 
one's  exhibits  more  showable  and  less  defective,  cannot  be 
prevented.  Let  us  be  broad  and  large  in  our  principles.  Let 
us  say  simply  that  any  attempt  at  deception  shall  be  punished, 
and  let  the  rest  alone.  And  as  for  Jones  not  winning  because 
his  soil  is  bad,  or  Smith  not  knowing  how  to  set  up  his  fiowers, 
or  Brown  having  a  long  journey  by  rail,  while  Robinson  wins 
because  his  soil  is  good  and  can  set  up  his  fiowers  to  win,  and 
is  close  to  the  show,  why  Robinson  is  fortunate,  but  it  will  be 
my  turn,  perhaps,  next  time.  Now  I  am  about  it,  I  think  it 
decidedly  bad  taste  to  call  So-and-so  Hercules  or  somebody 
else  Goliath,  and  set  up  Smith,  Brown,  and  Jones  as  sure  to 
win.  There  never  was  man  so  good  but  that  another  steps 
forward  as  good.-— W.  Fassen. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  DRAC^NAS. 

Valuable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years  to  this  important  family  of  plants,  both  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  species  and  by  hybridisation.  The  beautiful 
colouring  of  the  foliage  and  the  noble  yet  graceful  habit  of  the 
plants  lender  them  suitable  either  for  exhibition  or  house 
decoration.  It  is  a  great  advantage  that  a  stock  of  these 
beautiful  plants  can  be  worked  up  in  a  very  short  time.  Li  a 
young  state  their  habit  of  growth  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
the  dinner  table  as  well  as  their  colour,  which  shows  up  mag- 
nificently by.  artificial  light. 

Dracaenas  are  propagated  in  various  ways,  sometimes  by 
cutting  the  old  stem  up  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and  by 
fleshy  root-cuttings.  But  the  readiest  way  I  have  found  to 
work  up  a  stock  is  to  take  the  old  worn-out  plants,  shake  all 
the  soil  from  the  roots,  trim  them  in  closely,  cut  the  tops  of 
the  plants  off  and  lay  the  stems  lengthways  on  cocoa-nut  fibre 
and  sand  in  equal  parts,  covering  them  half  an  inch  deep^ 
where  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  75**  or  80°  of  bottom  heat. 
Give  water  sufl^cient  to  keep  them  just  damp,  and  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  they  will  emit  shoots  at  almost  every  eye. 
When  they  have  grown  a  few  inches  high  and  have  emitted 
roots  at  iJieir  base  they  should  be  severed  from  the  old  stem 
with  as  much  root  attached  as  possible  (when  the  old  stem  may 
be  placed  back  again  if  more  young  plants  are  required),  and 
potted  into  small  60-sized  pots  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf  soil, 
and  fibry  loam  in  equal  parts,  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal 
and  sand  added.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about 
75°  until  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  when  they  should  be  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Dracaenas  may  be  propagated  with 
success  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  I  have  found  the  spring 
to  be  the  most  favourable  season,  as  then  there  is  ample  time 
to  grow  the  young  plants  into  attractive  specimens  by  the 
ensuing  winter,  llie  plants  luxuriate  in  a  brisk  moist  heal^ 
and  require  to  be  shaaed  from  strong  sunshine,  or  they  will 
not  colour  well.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overwater 
nor  overpot  them.  Syringe  once  on  brieht  days  at  closing 
time,  working  the  syringe  as  much  as  possible  under  the  foliage 
to  keep  down  insects.  After  the  small  poto  are  filled  with 
roots  tne  plants  should  be  shifted  into  5  or  6-inch  pots,  as  that 
is  the  usual  size  for  decoration,  using  the  soil  a  little  rough, 
and  which  should  now  consist  of  equal  parte  of  peat  and  turfy 
loam  with  a  little  chutx>al  and  enough  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
open.  When  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  a  little  of  Standen's 
manure  or  guano  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface,  which 
will  prove  very  beneficial. 

Where  plants  are  intended  for  specimens  those  plants  of  the 
freest  and  best  colour  i^ould  be  selected.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  select  those  that  are  woody  at  their  base,  as 
such  will  never  make  good  specimens.  Or  if  there  are  large 
plants  that  have  become  leggy  split  a  pot  in  halves,  noteh  the 
stem  of  the  plant,  placing  die  pot  round  the  notehed  part, 
fasten  the  pot  with  wire  and  fill  it  with  soil.  After  the  pot  is 
well  filled  with  roots  the  stem  should  be  partly  severed  below 
the  pot,  and  a  week  afterwards  it  may  be  severed  altogether* 
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Keep  the  plant  close  and  well  shaded  for  a  few  days  until  it 
is  well  established  and  shift  it  on  as  required,  using  the  soil 
of  a  richer  character  than  that  employed  for  smaller  plants. 
Two  parts  of  turfy  loam,  one  of  well-decayed  cow  manure,  and 
one  of  peat  or  leaf  soil  with  a  liberal  addition  of  charcoal  and 
sand,  will  be  a  suitable  C(>m])ost ;  the  pots  to  be  well  drained 
and  a  close  watch  must  be  kept  for  insects,  as  they  speedily 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  Bj'  the  methods  of  culture  here 
detailed  Dracseuas  may  be  propagated  speedily  and  be  grown 
quickly  and  well. 

Those  commencing  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  will  find 
the  following  a  good  selection  : — Amabilis,  Baptistii,  elegant- 
issima,  hybrida,  Goldieana,  one  of  the  most  distinct ;  terminalis, 
terminalis  alba,  Frederici,  Mooreana,  imperialis,  Taylorii,  Bar- 
ronii,  and  gracilis. — A  Southern  Grower. 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

As  the  notice  which  you  inserted  from  me  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discussion  which  has  continued  for  some 
weeks  in  your  columns,  I  should  like  to  again  advert  to  it.  In 
doing  so  I  cannot  but  regret  that  personal  feeling  has  been 
introduced  into  it.  I  attacked  nobody,  imputed  no  unfair  or 
dishonest  practices,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  tone  of  some  of 
the  communications  has  been  characterised  by  a  certain  amount 
of  bitterness.  I  must  again  repeat  tha*-  I  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  matter.  I  have  grown  in  one  way  or  another 
these  flowers  for  a  great  many  years.  I  never  exhibited  but 
one  stand,  and  that  was,  as  I  have  said,  to  show  what  undressed 
flowers  were.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  who  wins  ;  indeed  other 
matters  call  me  far  away  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition,  so  that 
I  am  not  likely  even  to  see  it,  and  the  opinions  which  I  venture 
to  express  arc  only  intended  for  the  good  of  floriculture. 
Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  them  I  must  leave  for  others 
to  decide,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  an  increasing  number 
seem  to  agree  with  me,  and  on  all  sides  I  hear  that  the  dis- 
cussion will  do  good.  Let  me  say  it  has  done  me  good,  for  it 
has  enlightened  me  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of  dressing. 

In  the  first  place  we  now  understand  that  there  are  pro- 
fessional dressers  who  will  undertake  the  duties  of  man  milliner 
for  those  who  have  neither  the  ability  nor  time  to  manipulate 
their  own  flowers.  Might  it  not  be  as  well,  if  the  system  is  to 
go  on  and  flourish,  that  their  names  should  be  advertised  ? 
The  tyro  would  then  know  where  to  go,  not  merely,  as  he  may 
now  do,  for  the  tools  by  which  it  is  to  be  done,  but  also  for 
the  artist  who  can  use  them. 

Then  it  has  come  out  that  there  are  different  styles  of  dress- 
ing. I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  one  of  the  exhibitors  and 
a  very  good  grower  and  dresser  of  these  flowers,  when  he 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  position  which  one  of  our  southern 
growers  occupied,  and  he  attributed  his  inferior  position  en- 
tirely to  his  mode  of  dressing.  He  said,  "I  nave  always 
thought  his  style  of  dressing — that  of  bringing  them  up  full 
to  the  centre,  the  best ;  but  the  winning  flowers  were  dressed 
muoh  more  flatly.  I  was  told  this  was  the  northern  sljle,  and 
as  I  believe  the  judges  wei-e  northerners  it  is  easily  accounted 
for."  Of  course  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  helped  ;  the 
fancies  of  judges  are  manifest  in  most  exhibitions,  and  exhi- 
bitors have  to  take  account  of  it.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard 
one  of  our  veiy  best  poultry  judges  say  he  had  given  up  judg- 
ing, for  he  would  not  stand  the  whims  and  caprices  of  those 
who  set  up  standards  which  he  could  not  agree  with.  And  so 
it  would  seem  that  exhibitors  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  must 
not  only  be  able  to  dress  or  get  others  to  dress  their  flowers, 
but  even  then  it  will  be  a  lottery  as  to  who  shall  win,  just  as 
it  is  to  the  exhibitor  of  Dorkings  whether  the  judge  likes  a 
dark  or  light-coloured  bird. 

There  have  been  various  attempts  during  the  discussion  to  get 
off  into  side  issues — to  attempt  to  class  the  dressing  of  these 
flowers  with  the  thinning  of  Grapes  or  arranging  the  growth 
of  pot  plants.  This  is  really  too  good,  and  can  only  deceive 
the  very  simple  ;  the  truth  being  that  this  practice  is,  in  the 
extravagance  to  which  it  is  carried,  totally  different  both  in 
principle  and  detail  from  that  to  which  any  other  flower  is 
subjected.  Then,  again,  a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the 
question  as  to  whom  the  merit  of  a  prize  is  due,  the  grower  or 
the  dresser.  This  was  merely  a  secoudaiy  matter,  and  was 
asked  more  in  fun  thiin  senously :  my  wish  was  certainly  to 
keep  the  discussion  on  the  main  lines. 

I  have  read  nothing  that  in  the  least  degree  alters  my  views. 
This  may  be  owing  to  my  density  of  understanding ;  but  I 
would  observe  that  it  is  no  argument  to  say  that  a  practice  is 


old.    So  are  a  great  many  things  that  would  be  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance.      Is  it  not  bettei,  eren 
although  it  be  old,  to  see  whether  it  cannot  be  altered  ?     It  i« 
evident  that  there  are  some  varieties  which  can  be  shown 
without  dressing,  that  have  long  pods  which  do  not  splits  that 
are  not  overcrowded  with  petals  half  of  which  have  to  be 
abstracted  before  the  flower  is  presentable.     Let  raisers  set 
themselves  to  give  us  such  flowers  as  Edith  D'Ombrain  and 
others  of  a  like  character.     Let  it  not  be  said  it  cannot  be 
done.     "  Cannot "  ought  not  to  be  in  a  florist's  vocabulary, 
and  when  I  recollect  what  has  been  done  in  other  flowers  I  am. 
sure  it  can  be  in  these.    I  remember  when  first  it  dawned  on 
Chrysanthemum  exhibitors  that  an  incurved  flower  was  the 
thing  to  aim  at,  and  I  recollect  what  dodges  used  to  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  twist  into  that  form  flowers  that  had  some  incli- 
nation to  it ;  and  now  we  have,  as  the  result  of  the  hybridiseis' 
efforts,  flowers  so  completely  incurved  that  they  are  a  complete 
ball.    Then,  again,  I  remember  when  the  Gladiolus  was  fiist 
shown,  that  it  was  evident  that  the  best  style  of  flower  was 
that  where  all  the  flowers  faced  one  way  and  were  not  winged. 
Here  too  I  remember  the  dodges  which  were  resorted  to  and 
recommended  to  effect  this ;  and  now — well,  in  some  of  Mr. 
Kelway*s  latest  seedlings  the  flowers  so  completely  face  ane 
way,  and  are  so  closely  packed  into  one  another,  that  you.  can 
hardly  get  a  pencil  in  between  them.     Some  of  us  xidiculed 
the  plan  of  showing  in  those  days,  even  placing  them  in  Yucca 
leaves  or  running  pieces  of  wire  behind  them,  and  we  were 
''  sat  upon "  for  so  doing ;  and  now  we  have  our  leTenge. 
People  would  no  more  think  of  doing  these  things  than  of 
showing  them  upside  down.    It  may  be — I  may  not  see  it — 
but  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  time  will  come  when  perscms 
will  look  back  with  a  smile  to  the  days  when  they  were  obliged 
to  torture  and  manipulate  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  and  in 
a  newer  race  of  flowers  see  that  which  we  are  now  contending 
for  carried  out. 

One  result  of  this  discussion  is  pleasant  to  me  as  an  old 
florist.  I  never  again  expected  to  see  a  communication  from 
so  old  and  able  a  florist  as  Mr.  Slater,  one  who  knows  more 
than  anyone  living  of  the  past  history  of  Auriculas,  and  Car- 
nations, and  Picotees,  and  whose  name  was  at  one  time  bo 
grominently  before  the  public.  I  see  that  in  the  calm  of  an 
onoured  old  age  he  has  still  some  enjoyment  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  past,  one  of  the  pleasant  things  connected  with  the  pels 
we  cherish  and  love. — D.,  Jkal. 


LAWN  SAND— PETROLEUM  STOVES. 

I  TRIED  the  effect  of  lawn  sand  some  five  years  since.  A 
small  quantity  was  procured  for  experiment,  a  piece  of  grass 
carefully  measured,  and  the  sand  weighed  and  applied  strictly 
according  to  the  instructions.  In  a  few  days  both  grass  and 
Daisies  appeared  to  be  killed,  but  the  grass  soon  began  to  grow 
again  very  luxuriantly ;  so  much  so  that  if  allowed  to  grow 
for  a  week  the  machine  could  not  cut  it,  and  being  also  of  a 
very  dark  green  the  patch  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  lawn.  What  few  Daisies,  &c.,  appeared  to 
escape  the  first  dressing  were  afterwards  treated  to  an  extra 
pinch,  and  the  result  was  considered  a  great  success  ;  but  the 
following  spring  on  the  piece  so  treated  the  grass  was  as  poor, 
and  I  believe  poorer,  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  lawn,  and 
the  Daisies  as  plentiful  and  rampant  as  ever. 

A  question  is  often  asked  about  heating  greenhouses  by 
means  of  petroleum  stoves.  Four  years  since  I  was  asked  to 
look  after  a  house  newly  erected.  Seeing  no  means  of  warming 
I  inquired  what  was  going  to  be  done.  I  was  told  a  parafiSn 
stove  was  ordered.  I  expressed  strong  doubts  as  to  its  efficacy 
and  safety,  but  was  overruled,  and  it  duly  arrived  and  was  put 
into  use.  The  plants  soon  began  to  look  very  sickly.  I  blamed 
the  stove.  The  lady  believed  that  one  stove  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  size  of  the  house,  so  another  was  procured,  and  that 
completed  the  failure,  for  by  Christmas  there  was  not  a  green 
leaf  in  that  greenhouse  except  on  a  few  Ferns  and  Primulas, 
which  did  not  seem  much  affected. 

The  stoves  were  then  banished,  a  small  coil  boiler  and  some 
piping  introduced,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  plants  put 
forth  new  leaves,  and  it  once  more  looked  like  a  greenhouse, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. — J.  J.,  Lancashire, 


MEDLARS. 

In  Dr.  Hogg's  valuable  "  Fruit  Manual "  three  Medlars  are 
desci'bed ;  the  Broad-leaved  Dutch,  Nottingham  or  Narrow 
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leayed  Dutch,  and  Stoneless.  The  one  we  grow  and  prefer  is 
the  Narrow-leaved  Dutch.  Grown  as  a  standard  bush  with  a 
very  large  head  it  never  fails  to  bear  a  heavy  crop  of  evenly 
sized  fruit  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  blossom  is  not  so 
easily  injured  as  that  of  the  Apple  in  spring,  and  ihe  trees  will 
succeed  in  any  exposed  place  and  in  nearly  any  kind  of  soil. 
We  never  prune  ours  further  than  thinning  out  the  branches, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  over  the  roots  is  dressed  every  year 
or  two  with  decayed  manure.  The  fruit  is  gathered  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  laid  out  in  the  fruit  room  along 
with  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  and  during  December,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  soft,  it  is  used  for  mating  jelly  and  for  dessert.  The 
fruit  is  so  much  relished  for  both  of  these  purposes  that  no 
garden  where  fruit  trees  are  grown  should  be  without  a  Medlar 
tree.  When  space  cannot  be  given  it  in  the  kitchen  garden  it 
is  quite  ornamental  enough  to  be  planted  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.— A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 

REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

English  FolJt  Lore,    By  T.  F.  Thistleton  Dteb,  M.A.,  Ozon. 
London  :  Hardwicke  &  Bogue,  Piccadilly. 

Ok  laying  down  this  book  after  a  careful  perusal  of  its  pages 
one  conviction  was  forced  upon  our  minds,  and  that  was  l£at 
we  were  strangely  ignorant  of  a  great  deal  that  is  or  appears  to 
be  "  folk  lore."  We  were  not  aware  that  so  much  superstition 
wasslill  lingering  in  our  midst.  To  read  of  charms  for  fits  and 
charms  for  lovers  we  were  prepared,  but  not  to  find  that  each 
day  of  the  week,  each  month,  and  each  new  moon  had  its 
particular  superstition. 

Mr.  Dyer  divides  his  book  into  thirteen  chapters,  which  may 
be  classed  under  three  heads — plants,  animals,  and  the  folk 
lore  which  concerns  human  beings.  The  chapter  on  plants  is 
very  interesting,  and  as  this  is  tihe  one  which  most  concerns 
our  readers  we  will  give  a  few  quotations  from  it. 

Mr.  Dyer  lays  down  a  rule  that  flowers  form  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  purity  of  childhood 
was  symbolised  by  the  early  Snowdrop,  from  its  exquisite  and 
virgin  whiteness ;  and  the  Harebell  was,  on  account  of  its 
delicate  blue  colour,  considered  typical  of  truth.  It  will  be  a 
surprise  to  many  of  our  readers  to  know  what  a  great  deal  of 
superstition  attaches  to  the  simple  garden  vegetable  Parsley. 
Plutarch  tells  us  how  a  few  mules  Uden  with  Parsley  threw 
into  a  complete  panic  a  Greek  force  on  its  march  against  the 
enemy,  and  the  reason  was  that  the  Greeks  used  to  bestrew 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  with  this  herb.  In  Devonshire  it  appears 
to  be  believed  that  to  transplant  Parsley  is  to  commit  a  serious 
offence  against  the  genius  who  presides  over  the  Parsley  beds, 
which  is  sure  to  be  punished  either  on  the  offender  or  one  of 
his  family  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  Hampshire  the 
peasants  refuse  to  give  any  away,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cobham  (Surrey)  it  is  believed  that  if  Parsley  seed  is 
sown  on  any  other  day  but  Good  Friday  it  will  not  come  double. 

The  Rose  also  was  largely  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  funereal  purposes,  and  the  tombs  of  the  dead  were  frequently 
decorated  with  them.  Camden  and  Aubrey  both  speak  of  the 
churchyards  in  their  time  as  thickly  planted  with  Rose  bushes. 
In  Wales  it  is  the  custom  to  plant  the  white  Rose  on  tiie  grave 
of  an  unmarried  female,  and  a  red  Rose  is  appropriated  to 
anyone  distinguished  for  benevolence  of  character.  It  is  also 
considered  very  unlucky  to  scatter  the  leaves  of  a  Rose  on  the 
ground,  and  an  instance  is  given  of  Miss  Ray,  who  was  murdered 
at  the  Piazza  entrance  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  who,  as 
she  picked  up  a  lovely  red  Rose  which  had  fallen  from  her 
dress,  was  much  troubled  at  seeing  it  fall  to  pieces,  saying,  '*  I 
trust  I  am  not  to  consider  this  an  evil  omen." 

In  South  Lancashire,  Rosemary  to  this  day  is  carried  by  the 
mourners  at  a  funeral,  and  in  Wales  it  is  customary  for  funerals 
to  be  preceded  by  a  female  carrying  sprigs  of  Bay,  the  leaves 
of  which  she  sprinkles  on  the  road  which  the  corpse  is  to 
travel.  A  flowering  Myrtle  is  believed  in  Somersetshire  to  be 
a  great  acquisition  to  a  house,  and  with  regard  to  this  plant 
a  singular  superstition  exists.  In  the  Athenamm,  February  5th, 
1848,  a  correspondent  says,  ''  Speaking  to  a  lady  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  I  had  always  found  in  getting  a  slip  of  Myrtle  to 
grow,  she  directly  accounted  for  my  failure  by  observing  that 
perhap  I  had  not  spread  the  tail  or  skirt  of  my  dress,  and 
looked  proud  during  the  time  I  was  planting  it."  It  is  a  popular 
belief  in  Somerset  that  unless  a  slip  of  Myrtle  is  so  planled  it 
will  never  take  root. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  so  says  Mr.  Dyer,  that  in  leap 
year  Broad  Beans  grow  the  wrong  way — Le.,  the  seed  is  set  in 


the  pods  in  quite  a  contrary  way  to  which  it  is  in  other  years 
With  regard  to  lovers  there  are  numerous  ways  given  of  finding 
out  whether  they  will  succeed  or  be  true  to  one  another. 
One  is  by  carrying  bachelors'  buttons  in  their  pockets.  They 
judged  of  their  good  or  bad  success  by  their  growing  or  not. 
A  practice  called  "  peascod  wooing  "  was  formerly  veiy  often 
to  be  met  with.  The  cook  when  shelling  green  peas  would,  if 
she  chanced  to  find  a  pod  having  nine,  Uy  it  on  the  lintel  of 
the  kitohen  door,  and  the  fir jt  man  who  entered  was  believed 
to  be  her  future  husband.  In  Cornwall  with  regard  to  healing 
plants,  the  Club  Moss  (Lycopodium  inundatum),  if  properly 
gathered  is  considered  good  against  all  diseases  of  the  eyes.  A 
decoction  also  of  the  Nettle  is  a  favourite  prescription  among 
country  women  for  consumption,  and  in  Scotland  there  is  a 
rhyme — 

"If  thoj  wad  drink  Kettles  in  March, 
And  eat  Hoggins  [Mugwort]  in  ICay, 
Sae  mony  braw  maidens 
Wad  not  go  to  clay." 

The  Ivy,  too,  is  a  healing  plant  In  Shropshire  children  affected 
with  whooping  cough  are  allowed  to  drink  all  they  require  out 
of  drinking  cups  made  from  the  wood  of  the  common  Ivy,  this 
being  considered  an  infallible  remedy.  The  passing  of  children 
tiirough  holes  of  trees  to  cure  certain  complaints  is  still  prac- 
tised, and  in  Cornwall  there  is  in  the  parish  of  Madron  a 
curious  Druidical  remain  known  as  the  "  Stone  of  the  Hole." 
This  is  an  upright  circular  block  of  granite,  and  in  its  centre 
has  a  circular  hole.  Through  this  children  were  passed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  under  the  notion  that  this  would  cure 
them  of  the  complaint  from  which  they  might  be  suffering. 
Plants  are  also  g(yod  barometers.  Clover  Grass  is  said  to  seem 
rough  to  the  touch  when  stormy  weather  is  at  hand.  Helio- 
tropes and  Marigolds  do  not  only  presage  stormy  weather  by 
closing  their  leaves,  but  turn  towi^s  the  sun's  rays  all  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  close. 

An  opinion  prevails  in  many  parts  that  an  Elder  tree  is  safe 
from  lightning,  and  the  Stamford  Mercury  in  1861  relates  that 
when  the  electric  fluid  struck  a  Thorn,  bush  in  which  an  Elder 
had  grown  up  and  become  intermixed  the  Elder  escaped  un- 
scathed, though  the  Thorn  was  completely  destroyed. 

There  are  many  traditions  as  to  the  wood  of  the  cross  on 
which  our  Lord  was  crucified.  The  most  common  belief  is 
that  it  was  made  of  Aspen  (Populus  tremula),  and  that  the  leaves 
have  trembled  ever  since  at  the  recollection  of  their  guilt. 
In  the  west  of  England  there  is  a  tradition  that  ihe  cross  was 
made  of  Mistletoe,  which  until  this  time  had  been  a  fine  forest 
tree,  but  was  condemned  henceforth  to  lead  a  parasitical  exist- 
ence. The  gipsies  believe  that  the  cross  was  made  of  Ash, 
while  some  believe  that  it  was  made  of  four  woods,  signifying 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  or  all  mankind,  and  consisted 
of  the  Palm,  the  Cedar,  the  Olive,  and  the  Cypress.  Another 
superstition  is  that  the  cross  was  made  of  Elder,  and  that  Judas 
hung  himself  on  an  Elder  tree.  In  Cheshire  the  Arum  macu- 
latnm  is  called  Gethsemane,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been 
growing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  to  have  received  on  its 
leaves  some  drops  of  blood,  and  in  Scotland  it  was  formerly 
believed  that  the  dwarf  Birch  is  stunted  in  growth  because  the 
rods  were  formed  of  it  with  which  our  Lord  was  scourged. 

The  book  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  will  well  repay 
perusal,  for  it  is  not  only  full  of  instruction  but  abounds  in 
anecdotes,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  amusing.  As  a 
sample  we  will  give  this  one  from  the  chapter  on  charms  : — 
"Sir  John  Holt,  who  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  1709,  who  it  is  said  was  extremely  wild  in  his 
youth,  and  being  once  engnged  with  some  of  his  rakish  friends 
In  a  trip  into  the  country  in  which  they  had  spent  all  their 
money,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  tiy  their  fortune 
separately.  Holt  arrived  at  an  inn  at  the  end  of  a  straggling 
village,  and  strolled  into  the  kitehen  where  he  saw  a  little  girl 
shivering  with  ague.  Upon  making  inquiries  he  found  that 
she  had  been  ill  for  a  year,  notwithstanding  all  the  assistance 
that  the  mother  could  procure  from  physic.  He  gravely  shook 
his  head  at  the  doctors,  bade  her  be  under  no  further  concern, 
for  that  her  daughter  should  never  have  another  fit.  He  then 
wrote  a  few  unintelligible  words  in  a  court  hand  on  a  scrap  of 
parchment,  and  rolling  it  up  directed  that  it  should  be  bound 
on  the  girl's  wrist,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  tiU  it  was  well. 
The  ague  returned  no  more,  and  Holt  having  remained  in  the 
house  a  week  asked  for  his  bill.  •  God  bless  you,  sir,'  said  the 
old  woman,  *you  be  nothing  in  my  debt,  I'm  sure.'  With 
pretended  reluctance  he  rode  away  without  paying.  Many 
years  elapsed,  and  Holt  advanced  in  his  profession.    One  day 
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when  sitting  as  judge  on  circuit  an  old  woman  was  brought 
before  him  charged  with  witchcraft.  To  support  the  accusa- 
tion several  witnesses  swore  that  the  prisoner  nad  a  spell  with 
which  she  could  either  cure  such  caiile  as  were  sick  or  destroy 
those  that  were  well,  and  that  the  spell  was  now  in  court,  upon 
which  statement  the  Judge  desired  that  it  might  be  handed  up 
to  him.  It  was  a  dirty  ball,  wrapped  round  with  several  rags 
and  bound  with  packthread.  These  coverings  he  carefully 
removed,  and  beneath  them  found  a  piece  of  parchment,  which 
he  immediately  recognised  as  his  own  youthful  fabrication. 
For  a  few  moments  he  remained  silent,  then  told  the  jury  the 
whole  story,  with  such  effect  that  his  old  landlady  was  the  last 
person  tried  for  witchcraft  in  that  county." 


CARPET  BEDS. 

In  (their  estimates  of  carpet  beds  some  admirers  give  the 
palm^to  simple  designs,  others  prefer  patterns  more  intricate. 


I.  DmaenA  australiii. 

9.  Coleiu  Yerschafleltli. 
1, 8.  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather. 
4, 4.  Aitemonthera  amabiUa. 


Fig.  67.— Carpet  Bed  at  Regent's  Park. 

0, 6.  Echeverla  secunda  glanca. 

6.  Altemanthera  paronychyoides. 

7.  Alteniantheraamoenaspectabilis. 

8.  Mesembryanthemam  cordifoUum 
variegatum. 


The  diagram  annexed  is  of  a  bed  that  was  highly  approved 
of  in  Regent's  Park  last  year,  and  i»  noteworthy  by  tnc  deli- 
cate tracery  of  its  pattern  and  its  general  artistic  appearance. 
It  was  tastefully  planted,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination 
of  the  figures  and  corresponding  references.  Apart  from  the 
applicability  of  the  designs  for  a  round  bed  the  tracing  of  it 
by  young  gardeners  during  the  long  winter  evenings  would 
be  commendable  employment,  as  competency  in  geometrical 
drawing  is  an  important  clement  in  a  gardener's  qualifications. 
Every  young  man  aspiring  to  the  position  of  a  skilled  gardener 
should  persevere  until  he  can  draw  the  pattern  of  this  bed 
readily  and  correctly. 


for.  Of  course  they  are  neither  so  large,  nor  in  the  beat  of 
seasons  is  the  flavour  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sommer 
sortii,  but  coming  in  as  they  do  on  the  verge  of  the  dead  sea- 
son, when  all  other  small  fruits  are  past,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  were  they  better  known  they  would  be  more 
extensively  cultivated. 

Nurserymen  catalogue  several  sorts,  but  that  known  as  the 
October  Red  appears  to  be  the  most  useful.  Certainly  here 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  it  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  seen  do 
anything  like  well,  but  my  acquaintance  with  the  other  kinds 
is  very  slight. 

The  best  time  to  form  a  new  plantation  is  from  the  middle 
of  November  up  to  the  present  time  ;  but  they  will  do  fairly 
well  planted  any  time  during  the  winter.  A  warmer  and  more 
sheltered  situation  should  be  given  them  than  is  required  for 
the  summer-bearing  sorts,  say  a  border  on  the  south  side  of 
a  good  Beech  or  Holly  hedge.  This  is  even  preferable  to  a 
wall,  as  the  heat  there  is  not  so  intense  in  summer,  and  the 

shelter  in  autumn  is  quite  as  good. 
This  border  should  be  trenched  to  a 
good  depth  —  not  less  than  2  feet  at 
least,  and  well  manured  at  the  same 
time  with  rich  dung.  The  plants  may 
be  put  in  rows  across  the  border  2^  feet 
apiut,  and  allowing  not  less  than  4  ieet 
between  the  rows.  Any  closer  plant- 
ing than  this,  even  in  a  small  garden,  is 
not  in  the  end  economical.  The  canes 
that  are  planted  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  they  are  in  leaf,  as  they 
help  to  spur  the  roots  into  action,  when 
they  may  then  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground,  as  it  is  the  canes  of  the  cur- 
rent year  which  produce  the  fruit.  The 
crop  the  first  autumn  will  be  nil  or 
next  to  it,  and  the  canes  should  ail  be 
cut  down  in  December.  If  many  suckers 
have  bejn  thrown  up  between  the  wwsa 
they  should  be  carefully  forked  out,  but 
anything  like  a  general  deep  digging 
should  be  avoided,  a  good  top-dressing 
of  decayed  cow  dung  being  much  pre- 
ferable. 

This  propensity  for  sending^  up  nu- 
merous suckers  far  and  near  is  one  of 
the  worst  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
October  Red  Raspberry,  and  if  any  semi- 
natural  system  of  cultivation  be  at- 
tempted a  fruitless  thicket  is  sure  to 
be  the  result. 

When  the  young  canes  have  grown 
6  or  8  inches  in  spring,  half  a  dozen  of 
the  strongest  on  each  stool  should  be 
selected  and  tied  up  to  a  stout  stake, 
and  the  others  cut  away,  as  also  should 
be  all  succeeding  shoots  which  appear 
during  the  summer. 

Lobelia  numila  irrandlflora        ^®  ^^^^^  ^^  °^^  commonly  grown 
Antenniia  tomenSsa.      *  are  the  Autumn  Black,  the  Large  Orange, 

and  the  October  Yellow,  which  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  Red,  but  more  insipid.  The 
October  Red  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  old  Double- 
bearing  Red  and  the  well-known  Fastolf.— R.  D.  Taylor. 


9.  Eehereria  metallica. 
10. 
11. 
13.  Box  edging. 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 


AUTUMN  RASPBERRIES. 

AtJTtrMN-BEAEiNO  Raspberries  are  well  worth  cultivating* 
even  where  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  so  unfavour- 
able as  to  make  the  returns  both  small  and  uncertain.  Ra^sp- 
berries  in  the  two  last  months  of  the  year — ^sometime^  in  mild 
seasons  even  a  dish  at  Christmas — are  something  worth  running 
the  risk  of  occasionally  losing  both  a  little  ground  and  labour 


If  Mr.  Hinton  will  not  think  me  too  late  in  doing  so,  I  b^ 
to  tender  him  my  acknowledgments  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
to  bring  the  election  of  1878  to  such  a  successful  completion, 
and  I  feel  sure  there  must  be  hundreds  who,  like  myself,  have 
read  with  very  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  weekly 
contributions  that  have  appeared  in  your  Journal,  And  when 
we  consider  that  Mr.  Hinton's  task  has  been  purely  a  labour 
of  love,  we  must  all  feel  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  trouble 
he  has  taken  to  make  the  dection  as  complete  and  useful  as 
possible.  Useful  I  said,  for  has  not  a  "Wyld  Savagb" 
acknowledged  its  utility  ?  Then  how  much  more  must  civilised 
and  rational  people  do  so  ? 

Of  course  there  are  Roses  omitted  and  others  included  in  the 
list  which  some  of  us  no  doubt  have  thought  might  have  been 
otherwise  arranged  ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  varieties 
of  soil  and  climate,  the  differences  of  aspect  and  situatioo, 
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'and  the  yariety  of  opinions  on  the  .colours,  shapes,  &c.,  of  Roses, 
it  is  no  maryel  that  in  choosing  the  best  zortj-eight  kinds 
no  nnanimoas  opinion  was  come  to. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  is  meant  by  the  best  forty-eight 
Hoses.  I  gather  that  the  lespectiYe  electors  have  voted  for  those 
varieties  tiiat  grew  and  bloomed  the  best  in  their  own  neigh- 
l>oiiihood,  and  not  for  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  blooms  alone. 
Such  Yoting,  in  my  yery  humble  opinion,  must  always  be 
rmsatisfactory  to  the  general  world  of  rosarians,  inasmuch  as 
^while  a  Rose  may  grow  healtfaUy  and  rigorously  with  A,  it  may 
1>arely  be  able  to  exist  with  B,  and  as  a  consequence  receives  A*s 
▼ote,  whilst  B  gives  his  to  one  that  does  better  with  him. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  need  scarcsely  wonder  at  the 
vrant  of  unanimity  amongst  the  electors ;  but  taking  the  election 
M  it  is,  possessing  as  it  does  the  opinions  of  so  many  competent 
judges,  aod  from  such  a  variety  of  soils,  &c^  no  one  can  doubt 
its  value  to  a  veiy  large  class  of  Rose-growers,  and  there  are 
tew  lovers  of  the  Rose  who  will  not  d^ve  some  information 
€rom  the  election  and  the  discussion  which  it  has  brought 
About— F.  Botes,  Beverley, 


WOOD  FENCES  FOR  FRUIT-GROWING. 

To  secure  the  advantages  of  a  wall  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  at  a  less  cost  is  vrhat  we  must  aim  at  in  the  matter  of 
wooden  fences.  To  be  secure  against  wind  must  be  one  con- 
sideration, and  as  durable  a  p<Mt  as  possible  another.  For  a 
•close  fence  poets  ought  never  to  be  less  than  one-third  their 
length  in  tne  ground;  if  less,  unless  stayed,  the  wind  is 
certain  to  move  them.  Of  English  wood  oak  undoubtedly  is 
the  most  durable,  although  sapling  Oaks  with  only  1  or  2  inches 
of  heart  are  certain  to  go  at  tne  surface  the  second  year.  The 
^sadvantages  of  oak  are  its  cost,  its  aptness  to  split  whilst 
nailing,  and  its  being  too  hard  to  drive  a  nail  into  when  dry. 
lisrch  is  by  its  toughness  suitable  for  nailmg ;  and  a  post'  not 
overstripped  from  tiie  heart  of  a  Larch  tree  will  stand  at  least 
for  twenfy  years.  A  sapling  Larch — ^but  to  a  much  less  eztoit 
— ^has  the  same  failings  as  has  the  sapling  Oak,  yet  for  gates 
and  railings  it  will  withstand  the  effects  of  the  weather 
for  many  years.  Sycamore  is  the  least  durable ;  and  of 
hard  woods  beech  is  the  next  that  will  not  stand  being  wet 
and  dry  for  two  seasons ;  whilst  for  any  purpose  constontly 
clry  it  is  durable,  and  for  any  purpose  always  under  water  it 
18  as  durable  as  oak.  Elm  makes  a  fair  post,  whilst  ash  is 
little  better  than  beech. 

In  advising  for  the  best  fence  for  our  purpose  I  will  suppose 
that  I  have  everything. at  my  commana.  If  the  fence  is  to 
he  6  feet  8  inches  I  would  have  larch  posts  6  inches  square. 
The  portion  below  the  surface  might  be  left  round,  the  bettor 
to  afford  a  good  charring,  and  th^  you  have  a  small  portion 
of  charcoal  for  the  roots  of  the  trees  for  nothing.  Failing 
larch  I  would  procure  a  7  by  2|  inch  red  wood  batten  or 
Norway  red  wood  scantling — perhaps  the  cheapest  wood  im- 
p<^ted.  I  would  fix  my  posts  m  the  ground  8  feet  apart,  being 
careful  whilst  setting  them  to  have  a  lath  of  the  exact  length 
to  lie  between  post  and  post.  I  would  have  them  8  feet  to  an 
eighth  of  an  inch,  and  make  sure  of  having  them  well  firmed 
at  the  bottom — this  is  the  secret  in  setting  firm  poets.  A 
piece  of  wood  nailed  across  the  bottom  of  each  post  would 
add  much  to  their  stabili^.  I  would  then  get  a  batten  cut 
in  the  manner  that  the  timber  merchant  would  understand 
by  five  "  rips,"  "  cuts  "  means  cutting  the  deep  way  or  into 
deals.  Th^  each  of  these  six  laths  I  would  cut  diagonally. 
One  of  these  laths  I  would  nail  level  with  the  face  of  t^e 
post  at  each  side,  and  nail  the  other  within  to  leave  a  groove 
li  inch  broad,  and  the  thickness  of  the  angle  lath  would 
fiecure  their  being  1  inch  deep. 

Ck>ping  boards  bemg  desirable,  the  next  task  would  be  to  fix 
a  scantling  along  the  top  to  secure  them  to.  These  scantlings 
would  be  from  26-feet  battens  one  rip ;  this  would  leave  them 
Si  inches  by  2^  inches.  These  would  reach  three  posts,  and 
allow  the  wood  being  cut  without  waste.  The  posts  being  aU 
fixed  I  would  mark  each  post  on  the  scantling  with  a  pencil, 
and  then  notch  them  at  the  posts  half  through ;  and,  this 
done,  would  nail  them  on  the  top  of  the  posts,  the  face  of  the 
fence  to  be  level  with  the  inside  of  the  groove  on  the  posts. 
Being  marked  at  the  bottom  and  nailed  on  the  top  would 
secure  each  post  being  parallel.  I  would  then  stretch  a  line 
along  the  face  of  the  posts  just  above  the  ground  level  and 
sight  it,  being  particular  at  necessary  mtervals  to  raise  it  up 
straight  Marked  from  this  line  I  would  cut  all  the  angle 
pieces  forming  the  gropves— that  is,  the  ends  that  might  be ) 


below  the  surface.  I  would  next  nail  a  piece  of  wood  about 
2  inches  thick  dose  up  under  the  angle  beads  to  form  a  bearer 
for  the  boards ;  of  less  thickness  it  would  be  insufficient,  as 
the  weight  of  all  the  boards  would  rest  upon  it.  I  would  next 
secure,  at  about  Is.  2d.  per  yard,  tongued  and  grooved  fiooring 
deals  in  16-feet  lengths  and  1|  inch  thick ;  seven-eighth-inch 
deals  at  about  2d.  per  yard  less  would  soon  have  their  grooves 
damaged.  With  a  lath  the  length  between  each  two  posts  I 
would  mark  the  ^eals,  then  cut  them,  slide  them  down  the 
grooves  on  the  posts,  making  sure  to  have  the  tongued  edge 
of  the  deals  uppermost  to  prevent  wet  lodging.  The  advantage 
of  this  fence  is,  there  will  oe  no  open  joints  for  north  winds  to 
injure  Peaches,  &c.,  when  in  blossom ;  let  the  sun  be  ever  so  hot 
the  joints  would  always  be  close.  Plain-edged  deals  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  but  the  sun  warping  them  they  would 
not  be  so  neat.  By  having  the  bearing  pieces  carefully  lined 
before  fixing  the  joints  of  the  deals  would  be  straight  from  end 
to  end.  If  done  in  the  winter  season  the  deals  should  be  level 
with  Uie  top  of  the  posts,  then  what  they  shrink  in  summer 
more  than  the  depth  of  the  notch  of  the  scantling  would  be  of 
no  importance. 

The  coping  I  would  procure  from  17  feet  11  by  3  inch  deals 
two  cuts,  or  I  would  have  them  broader  if  considered  necessary. 
For  each  coping  board  I  would  have  three  tail  hinges  with 
crooks,  the  uttter  being  rabbeted  into  plates  to  admit  their 
being  screwed  on  to  the  top  of  the  scantling ;  this  would  pre- 
vent the  scantling  being  split,  and  the  tail  of  the  hinge  being 
screwed  across  the  coping  board  would  strengthen  it  and  also 
prevent  it  from  splitting.  Hinges  and  crooks  would  i^ow  the 
coping  to  be  slipped  off  when  it  was  unnecessary  ;  in  fact  they 
might  be  used  as  shelving  for,  say,  ten  months  in  the  year. 
An  angle  stay  secured  to  each  post  by  loop  and  staple,  and 
staples  rabbeted  into  plates  the  same  as  the  crooks,  and  then 
securely  screwed  to  the  coping-boards,  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  secure  them.  The  end  of  the  stay  to  go  up  next  the  board 
would  require  to  be  bent,  then  a  wood  slot  would  make  it  all 
secure. 

To  &L  wires  down  the  face  of  the  posts  is  easy.  Secure 
one  end  of  the  wire,  wrap  the  other  round  a  piece  of  round 
wood,  and  then  stretch  by  getting  hold  of  any  of  the  posts, 
drive^a  staple  at  each  post,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  work  is 
done.^  The  posts  for  a  very  exposed  place  may  be  closer  if 
preferred.  Make  certain  at  least  once  a  year  to  coal-tar  each 
post  6  inches  above  and  below  the  surface :  this  will  double 
their  durability.  One  advantage  of  a  wooden  fence  is  its  being 
easily  removeable,  and  whilst  quite  as  good  much  less  expen- 
sive than  a  wall.  I  have  done  my  best  to  contract  my  remarks 
and  yet  to  allow  them  being  understood,  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  when  reading  about  anything  that  is  not  previously 
known.— J.  Withbbspoon,  Cheeter^e-Street, 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  drd  inst.  at  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh,  "niere  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 
The  President  occnpied  the  chair.  After  the  election  and  nomi- 
nation of  new  memoers  Mr.  L.  Dow  read  a  paper  on  the  kitchen 
Skrden,  being  the  continuation  of  his  former  paper  on  this  subject, 
e  again  urged  upon  the  attention  of  young  ffardenen  the  great 
importance  attaching  to  this  part  of  their  profession.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  kitchen  ^^arden  he  described  in  a  clear  and  lucid 
manner,  such  as  trenching,  manuring,  and  cropping,  and  detailed 
his  system  of  cultivating  tne  Cauliflower,  Pea,  Carrot,  and  Turnip. 
The  various  diJBftculties  attending  the  Carrot  crop  on  many  soiLi 
were  refened  to ;  but  to  remove  these  obstacles  in  a  great  measure 
he  approved  of  deep  trenching  and  deep  manuring,  a  dry  bog 
beinff  the  soil  best  adapted  for  the  growing  of  this  vegetable. 
Mr.  Dow  also  spoke  of  the  shaws  of  Swedish  Turnip  as  bein^  a 
good  substitute  for  Seakale,  and  strongly  recommended  it  as  bemg 
more  economically  and  easily  manageo. 

Mr.  Robertson  Munro  next  read  a  paper  on  **  Hardy  Spring 
Flowers,"  wluch  included  all  those  flowenng  from  January  1st  to 
May  Ist.  He  spoke  of  the  neglect  by  many  ^rdeners  of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  and  said  that  more  time  and  mterest  spent  upon 
some  of  the  best  kinds  would  well  repay  any  extra  labour  given. 
It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  to  see  some  of  the  rarer  gems  of 
this  class  of  plants  with  their  pure  colours  coming  into  flower 
when  the  ground  was  coated  with  snow  and  vegetation  for  the 
most  part  lying  dormant.  The  cheery  aspect  they  presented  at 
this  dull  season  was  welcome  to  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  Mr. 
Munro  then  named  the  most  popular  kinds,  and  explained  the 
treatment  of  those  that  required  careful  and  particular  cultivation. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  plants  referred  to — Helleborus 
sorts.  Snowdrops,  Iris  reticulata,  Cyclamen  coum  and  varieties, 
Winter  Aconites,  ScUlas,  Sisyrinchiums,  Leucojums,  Hepaticas, 
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Anemones,  Myosotis,  Croctues.  Dallies,  Primnla  and  Tatietiee, 
Anbrietuta,  Saxifraffes,  Tulips,  cc. 

Hesan.  Bownie  £  Laird  sent  a  nice  pan  for  exhibition  of  the 
Bibthorpia  europeea  variegata.  Measn.  Dickson  A  Co.  exhibited 
two  stands  of  cnt  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  eontaininff  sixty- 
three  varieties  which  included  all  the  favourite  kinds,  and  a  fine 
bloom  of  Thunbergia  laurifolia.  Mr.  John  Webster  exhibited  a 
new  seedling  Apple  named  Beauty  of  Moray,  a  culinary  Apple, 
free  bearer,  and  long  keeper. 

FRAUD  AT  THE  LIVERPOOL  SHOW. 

Yotm  reporter  sent  you  a  correct  account  of  the  above 
Show.  Mr.  OUerhead  in  his  letter  in  your  contemporary  only 
reported  the  black  side,  and  left  entirely  out  the  notes  taken 
in  the  early  part  of  tiie  day  of  the  productions  worthy  of  com- 
ment. We  question  very  much  if  ChiTsanthemums  were  ever 
shown  in  better  condition,  either  in  London  or  elsewhere,  than 
those  at  St.  George's  Hall  on  the  20th  of  last  month,  either 
trained  plants  or  cut  blooms.  All  interested  in  the  Exhibition 
are  truly  sorry  that  a  solitary  instance  of  unfair  exhibiting 
should  have  occurred,  and  express  their  deep  regret  that  fraudu- 
lent blooms  were  brought  to  the  Exhibition.  The  young  man 
in  question  Ss  a  good  grower,  and  from  what  we  saw  of  his 
blooms  only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  Show  he  was  well  able  to 
stand  his  own  ground  in  the  contest  without  any  such  trickery. 

To  turn  to  another  question.  How  cam«  the  Judges  to  pass 
such  abnormal  blooms  and  to  give  to  them  the  first  prise, 
and  what  is  to  be  the  gnide  for  Judges  ?  We  are  informed  a 
stand  of  blooms  (incurved  varieties)  with  Fingtd  and  Faust 
hi  the  south  of  England  would  be  disqualified ;  they  are  in- 
curved varieties,  and  were  two  of  the  finest  blooms  in  the 
Show.  Judges  should  be  able  to  know  each  individual  flower, 
its  conditions  and  its  qualities,  before  the  awards  are  msde. 
The  fraternity  in  this  neighbourhood  cannot  all  be  reganled 
as  capable  of  fraud  and  trickery. 

The  competition  independent  of  the  impostor's  blooms  was 

good,  and  even  after  the  blooms  had  been  put  two  and  three 
1  one  Mr.  Tunnington*s  were  Alt  superior,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
OUerhead  saw  them  before  they  were  staged.  We  can  point 
to  Mr.  Tunnington's  and  Mr.  Elliott's  blooms  and  others  being 
shown  honestly  and  fairly,  and  with  such  blooms  the  south- 
country  growers  were  nowhere. 

Liverpool  aa  a  Chrysanthemum-growing  district  is  able  to 
contest  honestly  and  fairly  with  growers  from  any  parf;.-^ 
W.  Babdi^bt,  yifrrU  Green,  West  Derby. 

Afteb  what  we  have  seen  at  Liverpool  on  the  2<Kh  of  last 
month  in  regard  to  the  judging  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrytenthe- 
mums  we  do  not  wonder  at  Sir  Henry  Peek  asking  the  question, 
"Who  were  the  Judges?"  We  are  also  in  doubt  as  to  what 
are  the  points  of  merit  to  be  considered  before  awarding  a 
prize.  Our  ideas  in  judging  Roses  or  Chrysanthemums  are — 
first  colour,  second  symmetry  of  form,  third  size  of  petal  in 
lelation  to  the  variety,  fourth  and  last  size  of  bloom  m  rela- 
tion to  variety.  Summing  up  these  four  points  we  think  a 
correct  decision  may  be  given.  Judging  the  blooms  by  the 
above  test  by  a  jury  and  calling  four  witnesses,  we  are  then 
Justified  in  condemning  the  awards  of  the  Judges  at  Liverpool. 
We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  principles  the  premier 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  stand  that  in  a  few  hours  afterwards 
Was  disqualified  by  the  Secretary  and  Committee.  There  was 
tmly  one  bloom  in  the  whole  twenty-four  that  bore  the  cfatfirac- 
ter  of  a  Chrysanthemum.  Whoever  saw  Empress  of  India 
crow  in  shape  like  a  Pine  Apple,  or  Queen  of  England  like  an 
Irish  haycock,  or  Golden  Beverley  like  a  Globe  Mangold,  and 
Alfred  Salter  and  Jardin  des  Plantes  like  the  cones  of  Picea 
nobilis? 

Mr.  OUerhead's  letter  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry  Peek  is  a 
correct  account  as  far  as  the  fraudvdent  stand  was  concerned, 
but  he  does  not  give  other  exhibitors  the  credit  of  showing 
honestly.  I  was  standing  close  by  Mr.  Ollerliead  while  the 
delinquent's  stand  was  undergoing  examination,  and  heard,  as 
he  must  have  done,  the  other  exhibitors  offer  their  stands  to 
the  Committee  and  Secretary  for  examination,  which  was 
objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  no  protest  had  been  lodged 
against  them.  Why,  then,  did  Mr.  OUerhead  not  lodge  a 
formal  protest  against  other  stands  if  he  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  integrity  of  Uie  blooms  ?  I  submit  that  as  he  did  not  do 
80  he  ought  in  justice  to  others  to  state  plainly  that  his  sus- 
picion was  limited  to  the  disqualified  stand.  The  letter  as 
it  stands  conveys  an  unpleasant  impression  affecting  the  whole 
of  the  exhibitors. 


As  to  who  was  the  first  to  make  the  discovwy  of  lite  fwad»* 
lent  blooms  it  is  diflicult  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  naan^^ 
exhibitors  were  equally  anxious  that  any  unfair  exhibiting 
should  be  officially  denounced.  It  is  certain  that  a  lady  ^mtio 
takes  much  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysaatheiiar— 
hinted  that  there  was  somethiiiff  wrong  early  in  the  day ; 
however,  is  a  c<mipafattvely  tnvki  matter.  Of  much  gi 
importance  is  it  tibat  the  puUic  in  this  case  must  n.o4 
tiiat  one  black  sheep  infects  the  whole  flodc. 

As  was  correctly  stated  in  the  Journal  last  week  Mr.  Bobezts 
did  not  take  first  henours  last  year.  In  1877  Mr.  Tuaninstno 
was  firat,  in  1876  Mr.  Meerse,  in  1875  Mr.  SUiott,  and  I  tiiiiik 
Mr.  Korrie  was  first  in  1874. 

If  Mr.  OUerhead  or  any  other  southern  Chfysanthemnm 
grower  has  any  snspidon  about  our  hoQCsty  they  ^^^^^T^^ 
give  us  an  invitanoD,  and  we  will  meek  them  in  a  fnendlx 
manner  next  year  at  any  Chrysanthemam  show  oat  0t  I^mdo^r 
or  even  in  London,  if  they  make  their  scheduks  move  eK{»liaft 
and  gire  us  a  hst  of  names,  so  that  we  may  knew  esactiy  whaifc 
varieties  to  put  in  our  stands. — ALLKBTOHk 

Special  reference  having  been  made  to  the  blooms  that  I 
exhibited  at  the  above  Show,  and  also  of  the  proceeding;8  I 
took  against  the  fifst-price  blooms,  I  tiunk  it  is  only  fair  tha^ 
I  should  have  a  say  in  the  matter.  The  bloonas  were  nc4 
staged  until  twenty  minutes  part  twelve,  the  whole  coUecUve^ 
in  the  different  classes  for  competiticn  numbering  three  han- 
dred — ^vis.,  seven  twenty»f ours,  two  eighteens,  six  twelvea,  and 
fbur  sixes,  all  incurved ;  to  ^iHiich  may  be  added  a  stsnd  of 
JafMnese,  not  for  competition,  by  Mr.  Tunniugton. 

At  a  glance  I  could  see  that  luge  biioosDS  of  no  Matter  what 
quality  were  the  aim  of  all  a:hilHtQrs,  and  this  I  remarked  tf> 
several  bystanders,  induding  the  Secretary.    The  latter  gentle- 
man said,  "  Yes,  we  go  in  for  toe  at  Liverpool.    One  year  we 
went  in  for  neat  compact  blooms.    I  loiget  new  w1k>  wem 
the  Judges,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisftrrion  abost 
it,  so  we  always  stick  to  sise  now."    Isaid  at  Ae  tisie  it  wa» 
hardly  fair  ;  it  was  like  pnttrng  overgrown  Drumfaesd  Osbbages 
against  good  useful  kinds.    Mr.  Tuimingtofn  had  durnn  nsft 
twelve  of  his  blooms  eariier  in  tiie  day,  and  asked  sae  the 
name  of  one  he  did  not  know,  adding,  ^*  I  snppoee  your  blooDss 
are  double  the  sise  of  these."    **  Oh,  ne,"  I  replied,  '*  my  blooms 
are  smaller  than  yours."     When  the  first  six  stands  wk» 
staged  and  he  saw  I  had  told  him  the  truth,  he  said,  •' Well, 
now,  how  do  you  think  we  stand  ?"  and  Mr.  Peerse,  who  staged 
next  to  me,  ako  requested  my  opinion  of  his  blooms.    I  glaneed 
along  the  stands,  which  for  the  first-prise  holder  did  not  r^ 
quire  much  consideration.    I  told  Mr.  Tuanington  he  was  firrt 
by  a  good  few  points,  but  Mr.  Peerse  I  thought  would  be 
nowhere.    He  had  a  grand  bloom  of  Barbara,  but  the  otheas 
were  aXi  flown ;  some  of  them  were  so  open  they  would  have 
taken  a  fair-sised  bloom  of  Mrs.  G.  Bundle  to  fiU  up  their 
centres.    I  know  Mr.  Peerse  must  have  felt  much  annoyed  at 
my  verdict,  nevertheless  it  was  my  candid  opinion,  and,  I 
added,  they  remind  me  of  overgrown  split  Cabbages.    Ebd 
<hey  been  full  in  the  centres  they  would  have  been  monfitei8i» 
I  believe  Mr.  Tunnington  at  this  time  was  quite  satisfied  he 
would  be  first.    The  ofiicials  were  busy  clearing  evei^body  ont» 
when  Mr.  Wallis  of'  Keele  Hall  wished  to  know  which  were 
mine.    I  pointed  them  out,  adding,  "They  are  no  use ;  they  go 
in  for  sise  here,  quality  seems  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and 
in  that  case  I  shall  be  nowhere."    He  replied,  "  lliey  are  aa 
even  lot,  and  very  neat ;  I  don*t  think  I  ever  saw  such  a  pretty 
lot.    The  others  are  too  coarse."    On  leaving  the  Hall  and  in 
going  down  the  steps  I  found  1  had  not  put  my  tidcet  on  the 
stand,  which  I  ran  back  with,  and  had  another  dear  view  of 
the  blooms.    It  was  then  that  I  first  noticed  the  foaall  petals 
around  the  middle  of  Mr.  Bobeits's  blooms,  whidi  had  a  veiy 
strange  appearance.    On  my  return  I  told  Mr.  Hinds  I  did  not 
think  much  of  those  that  were  last  staged,  they  seemed  as 
though  they  had  made  a  double  growth  and  had  a  lot  of  small 
petals  around  the  middle  of  them,  whidi  I  could  not  under> 
stand.    He  said,  **  Well,  it  is  curious  the  freaks  and  forms  that 
Nature  takes  sometimes,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  account 
for  them." 

On  our  return  at  four  oVlock  we  went  to  see  who  had  tiie 
prises,  when  to  my  unuttemble  astonishment  Mr.  Boberts  was 
first  with  those  ugly  blooms.  I  at  once  expressed  my  opinion  in 
the  matter,  and  made  the  following  notes : — "  Class  A,  first  pxiae 
Mr.  F.  Boberts.  The  only  good  bloom  on  the  stand  one  of  Oen» 
Slade ;  the  others  look  as  though  a  doublegrowth  had  taken  plaos^ 
which  is  very  cons|ncuou8  in  the  bloonuB  of  Queen  of  Snglaad^ 
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Alfred  Salter,  Smpjeess  of  India,  and  Qolden  Beyerley  by  a 
"whorl  of  small  petiUB  formed  aioond  the  middle  of  the  blooms. 
Bnch  a  stand  not  in  the  hunt."  I  pnt  my  pencil  in  one  of  the 
)>Iooms  for  an  ezaminatipn,  when  1  was  politely  told  by  a 
looker-on  if  I  interfered  with  them  blooms  I  should  have  my 
bead  punched.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  did  not  fear  the 
threat^  but  only  waited  another  opportunity.  I  expressed  my 
opinion  to  many  respeelang  the  blooms  that  they  were  not 
genuine,  but  no  one  seemed  to  care  to  go  into  the  matter  until 
about  six  o'clock,  when  I  examined  three  blooms,  and  strange 
to  say  I  was  again  told  by  an  on-looker  that  he  had  a  good 
mind  to  pnmoh  my  head  1 

Hayiag  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  fraud  that  had  been 
piaotioed  I  at  onoa  took  proper  prooeedings,  wrote  out  the 
protest,  and  had  an  iavestigatioii  in  the  Committee-room.  It 
is  only  proper  to  say  that  I  do  not  beUeye  there  were  half  a 
doasen  -present  who  were  satisfied  that  the  blooms  were  made 
up  nntu  after  the  investigation  was  commenced.  Mr.  Blliott, 
the  third-prize  holder,  said  in  the  Committee-room  he  did  not 
think  any  of  the  blooms  were  made  up  ;  at  the  same  moment, 
correcting  himself,  he  said,  "  Yes,  I  am  only  suspicious  of  one 
bloom,  and  I  don't  know  i£  this  is  made  up."  This  shows  how 
very  little  the  thing  had  been  looked  into,  as  almost  everyone 
present  expiessed  a  doubt.  Even  the  Secretary  when  he  took 
out  the  first  bloom,  shook  it  and  said,  "  That's  all  right."  "  Oh  1 
oncup  it."  StiU  it  isaU  right  "Now  remove  tluit  wool  and 
wire.^'  Still  all  right.  "  Now  get  hold  of  the  top  and  bottom 
and  draw  gently ; "  but  he  took  hold  of  the  bottom  and  pushed 
up  the  stem,  when  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present  the  top 
bloom  went  up  like  a  parasol,  leaving  the  second  bloom  in  his 
hand,  which  caused  great  excitement,  and  a  general  ciy  of 
^^Who  would  have  believed  it?"  A  hole  was  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  bloom  and  the  stem  of  the  top  one  drawn 
through  it  to  appear  as  one.  After  several  of  the  blooms  had 
thus  bieen  dealt  with  I  took  out  my  pocket  book  and  read  my 
notes  in  the  presence  of  everyone,  and  before  the  examination 
was  over  the  remark  was  that  my  words  had  come  true. 

I  was  truly  sorry  for  the  officials  of  the  Society.  The  Secre- 
tary said  he  would  not  on  any  account  sndi  a  thing  had  taken 
plaice,  as- people  would  think  that  all  Liverpool  had  taken  part 
in  it  to  get  up  the  blooms  to  defeat  those  from  a  distance  ;  but 
I  hope  and  trust  the  supporters  of  the  Society  will  take  a 
better  view  of  it,  and  display  their  determination  to  support 
^e  Society  by  contributing  more  largely  to  the  funds,  and 
enable  tkeon  to  offer  better  prizes,  and  to  enforce  jvstice  by 
making  a  practice  of  nncupping  a  number  of  the  blooms,  so 
that  merit  may  be  given  to  whom  merit  is  due.  I  most  cer- 
tainly Uame  the  Judges  very  much  for  not  having  been  more 
earful  in  making  tbe  awards  and  satisfying  themselves  that 
thej  were  genuine  blooms,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
such  unprincipled  practices  will  never  again  be  adopted. 

On  rdferring  to  the.  rules  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Roberts  iiad 
forfeited  aU  claim  to  his  prize  money,  and  also  could  never 
again  be  allowed  to  compete  in  Liverpool.  This  is  a  truthful 
report  of  the  whole  adSEaii,  by  one  who  was  styled  in  the  Lwer- 
pool  Daily  Mercury  "a  boasting  man  from  the  south."  I 
suppose  it  was  because  he  detected  the  fraud. — J.  Ollebhead, 
The  Bardent^  Wimbledon  Houee,  S,W, 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGa 

Xsr  a  recent  importation  of  Orchids  Mr.  Bull  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  receive  several  plants  of  a  fuse  whitb 
TABiBTT  of  LlBLIA  ancsps.  One  plant  is  now  flowering,  the 
flower  being  singularly  chaste  and  beautiful.  It  has  the  same 
long  bracts  and  broad  petals  of  L.  anceps,  and  every  part  of 
the  flower,  accept  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat,  is  pure  spot- 
less white.  The  plant  is  dissimilar  also  in  cluiracter  from  the 
species,  hawing  Boorter  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves,  the  former 
being  very  pale  in  cokxir  and  not  tinged  as  in  L.  anceps.  The 
new  acquisition  will  probably  be  named  LasUa  anceps  alba— a 
cimple  expressive  name  appropriate  to  a  flower  so  simply  and 
charmingly  attractiva  Tms  new  Lsalia,  as  Mr.  Bull  suggests, 
holds  the  same  relative  position  to  the  species  as  does  Li^- 
fferia  alba  to  L.  rosea,  or  Cattleya  Skizmeri  alba  to  its  species. 
The  white  L»lia  is  certainly  equally  distinct,  and  cannot  fail 
to  become  highly  popular. 

Thb  fixture  of  the  first  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Botal 

HOBncULTUBAL  SOdBTY  was  stated  on  page  408  as  January 
4th;  it  should  have  been  January  14th.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  make  this  connection,  as  we  perceive  the  error  has 
been  also  ciicnlated  by  some  of  our  contemporaries. 


We  are  informed  that  the  fifth  annual  Exhibition  of 

the  RiCGOMOXD  Horticultural  Society  has  been  fixed  for 
Thursday,  June  2Cth,  1879,  and  a  Chrysanthemum  show  is 
contemplated  to  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  next  year. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Com- 
mittees, South  Kensington,  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  will 
exhibit  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Hardy  Evergreen 
AND  Vasie<^tbd-leav£D  PLANTS.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley, 
will  again  exhibit  his  new  double  Primulas,  and  Mr.  Ganliner 
will  s^id  a  large  collection  of  Apples  from  Eatington  Park. 

Mb.  George  Humphries,  Kingston  Langley,  Chip- 
penham, gives  his  experience  in  reply  to  "  W.  H.  J."  on  strik- 
ing Briar  cuttings.  In  November  he  selects  well-ripened 
shoots  of  Briars  from  the  hedges,  and  makes  them  in  the  same 
way  that  Manetti  cuttings  are  niade,  and  plante  them  9  inches 
apart  in  rows  2  feet  asunder.  In  the  following  August  he  has 
good  stocks  for  budding,  and  then  inserts  the  buds  on  the  main 
stem  as  near  the  base  as  possible. 

We  have  received  the  schedules  of  the  spring  Shows  ol 

the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  In  the  first  Show,  March  26th, 
1879,  we  observe  that  the  class  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse 
forced  herbaceous  is  withdrawn,  the  exhibits  in  the  class  not 
having  been  satisfactory,  and  a  class  is  added  for  Amaryllises. 
The  only  alteration  in  the  second  show,  April  23rd,  is  the 
withdrawal  of  the  amateurs*  Auricula  class  of  six  plants,  a 
slight  addition  being  made  to  the  prizes  in  the  open  class  of 
twelve  plants.  With  the  exceptions  named  the  arrangements 
of  the  schedules  and  the  prizes  offered  are  practically  the 
same  as  last  year. 

We  record  with  extreme  regret  the  death  of  Mrs 

BAse^  wife  of  Mr.  Abram  Bass,  which  occurred  at  Moat  Bank, 
Burton-on-Trent,  on  the  26th  ult.  in  her  sixty-third  year.  The 
gardens  at  Moat  Bank,  and  the  fine  orchard  house  there,  were 
described  on  page  116,  vol.  xxx.  of  this  Journal,  and  from,  that 
description  we  extract  the  following  pertaining  to  Mrs.  Bass : 
— "AU  the  trees  in  this  house  are  in  the  first  condition  of 
health  and  fruitfulness,  and  they  are  in  the  sole  charge  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bass,  who  train,  prune,  pinch,  and  water  them.  The 
orchard  house  is  their  recreation  ground — ^their  *  hobby  ;'  their 
pleasure  is  to  grow  and  give— a  delightful,  wholesome,  healthy 
life.  Mrs.  Baas  is  a  pomologist  who  can  hold  refreshing  con- 
verse on  the  subject  which  she  practises  so  successfully.  The 
modes  of  pruning  and  pinching  of  the  fruit  of  English  and 
continental  growers  are  familiar  to  her  'as  a  tale  of  love.* 
Her  work  is  indeed  a  work  of  love — ^love  guided  by  skill  and 
crowned  with  success."  We  never  met  a  lady  possessing  a 
greater  technical  and  practical  knowlege  of  fruits,  nor  one  who 
more  completely  adorned  a  home  and  garden  than  her  whose 
death  is  fittingly  recorded  in  these  pages,  which  in  life  afforded 
her  so  much  delight. 

Thb  annual  rainfall  of  Cyprus  according  to  the  Scottish 

Meteorological  Society  is  about  14  inches,  nearly  the  whole  of 
whicb  falls  from  November  to  April,  notably  in  November  and 
December ;  no  rain  falls  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  but  in 
trifling  amounts  occurring  rarely  in  May  and  September.  There 
are  thus  practically  five  rainless  months  in  the  year  in  Cyprus. 
Comparing  it  with  the  coast  of  Syria  opposite  ito  winters  are 
milder  and  its  summers  cooler.  The  coldest  month  is  Febmuyi 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  52^  8',  being  about  equal  to  that 
of  London  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  August  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  July,  both  being 
about  81°,  which  is  approximately  the  summer  temperature  (3 
Algiers,  Alexandria,  Athens,  and  Constantinople.  Burinff 
these  four  years  the  highest  recorded  temperature  of  any  (3 
the  months  was  96°,  except  June,  1869,  when  from  the  21st 
to  the  24th  the  mean  temperature  at  Alethriko,  three  milei 
and  a  half  inland  from  Lamaka,  reached  95°  &\  being  aboi^b 
the  average  summer  temperature  of  the  Punjab,  rising  on  on^ 
of  these  days  to  a  maximum  of  105°.  On  the  same  day  the 
temperature  rose  to  100°  at  Lamaka,  and  to  103°  5'  at  Jeru- 
salem, 2500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  period  being  characterised 
as  one  of  unprecedented  heat  and  drought  over  the  whole  of 
the  regions  bordering  on  the  Levant. — {lilature.) 

RfiOOONiaiNa  the  importance   of  veoetable  and 

VBUIT  ouIjTURB  the  Council  ox  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societj 
have  announced  their  intention  of  awarding  prizes  in  con- 
nection with  their  great  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  London 
next  year,  for  market  gardens.  Prizes  of  £50,  £25,  and  £10 
are  provided  for  market  gardens  not  exceeding  fifty  acres  in 
extent  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  Charuag  Croi^ 
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similar  amonnts  being  offered  for  garden  farms  exceeding 
fifty  acres.  Prizes  of  the  same  amonnts  are  also  provided  for 
fkrms  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres  in  extent  where  gar- 
den and  agricoltoral  crops  are  combined,  situated  within  a 
radins  of  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Mansion  Hoose.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  for  no  class  of  cnltiyators  merit 
official  recognition  more  than  those  who  supply  the  great 
markets  wiu  wholesome  and  necessary  food  of  the  nature 
indicated. 

THB  schedule  of  the  NEWCAflTLB-UPON-TTHB  Spbino 

Show  (April  9th  and  10th)  has  reached  us.  It  is  comprehensiTe 
and  well  arranged  in  three  divisions : — 1,  open  to  all ;  2,  open  to 
all  except  nurserymen ;  3,  open  to  amateurs  (not  professional 
gardeners)  only.  There  are  no  entrance  fees  in  any  urision,  and 
the  prizes  throughout  the  schedule  are  liberal  wiuiout  being  ex* 
travagant.  We  note  a  great  improrement  in  the  wording  of 
the  chief  class  for  Hyacinths,  in  which  £11  is  offered  in  four 
prizes.  Last  year  the  condition  was  "thirty-six  Hyacinths, 
three  bulbs  in  a  7-inch  pot**  This  year  the  prizes  are  for 
"  twenty-four  Hyacinths,  singly  in  pots,  not  less  Ihan  twelve 
varieties."  Tulips  last  year  were  shown  six  in  a  pot ;  this 
year  the  number  is  reduced  to  three  bulbs.  There  is  a  great 
increase  in  the  Auricula  classes.  Last  year  there  was  onlj 
one ;  this  year  there  are  five.  The  total  number  of  classes  is 
ninety-two,  and  the  amount  offered  in  prizes  exceeds  Alii, 
A  great  and  good  show  is  anticipated.  Messis.  Taylor  and 
French  remain  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  Mr.  Gillespie 
the  acting  Secretary,  and  a  more  competent  trio  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find. 

In  the  report  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons*  Boot  Show 

Capsicum  Pbincb  of  Walbs  was  incidentally  mentioned 
as  contributing  to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  tables. 
The  plants  as  grown  by  Mr.  Wildnnith  demand  more  par- 
ticul^  notice.  They  were  dwarf  standards,  having  stems 
about  18  inches  in  height,  and  compactly-formed  heads  about 
9  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  They  were  heavily  laden  with 
bright  scarlet  fruit,  which  was  set  off  to  advantage  by  healthy 
green  foliage.  The  plants  were  in  6-inoh  pots,  and  had,  we 
believe,  been  plunged  in  a  warm  position  in  the  open  air  for 
some  time  during  the  summer,  rlante  so  short-jointed  and 
heavily  fruited  as  these  were  could  not  have  been  produced 
under  glass  in  a  heated  structure.  They  were  admirably 
grown  and  remarkably  ornamental. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  National  Cabnation 

AND  PicoTEB  SOCIETY  and  the  National  Aubicula  So- 
ciety are  in  a  flourishing  state,  the  Treasurer  of  the  former 
having  a  balance  in  hand  of  £7  4#.  ld,t  and  of  the  latter 
£13  4«.  7d.  The  Auricula  Show,  we  believe,  is  fixed  for  April 
22nd,  and  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  on  July  22nd,  both 
shows  to  be  held  in  the  Rofal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
at  South  Kensington.  We  presume  the  above  information  is 
correct,  as  it  has  not  been  officially  communicated  to  us. 

Our  correspondent  "  W.  J.  M.'*  informs  us  that  from 

12°  to  16°  of  frost  have  been  recently  registered  in  Tipperary, 
and  that  Chrysanthemums  in  an  unheat^  orchard  house  have 
been  despoiled  of  their  beauty.  Much  injury  has  also  been 
done  to  uinerarias  and  bedding  plants  owing  to  the  suddenness 
and  unusual  severity  of  the  frost  so  early  in  the  season. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Christison,  gardener  to  B. 

O.  White,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Lewisham,  a  very  fine  truss  of 
Lapaoebia  rosea  containing  eleven  richly  coloured  fiowers. 
It  was  cut  from  a  plant  planted  out  under  one  of  the  stages  in 
a  snan-roofed  greenhouse,  and  trained  to  a  trellis  upon  the 
roof.  We  have  seen  equallv  fine,  even  finer,  trusses,  yet  the 
one  sent  is  noteworthy  and  very  beautiful.  We  noticed  a 
truss  of  the  charming  white-fiowering  variety  in  Messrs. 
Yeiteh's  nursery  a  short  time  ago  with  twelve  fiowers.  These 
are  two  of  the  most  valuable  planto  which  Messrs.  Veitch  have 
ever  introduced  into  this  country. 

The  gardener  above  mentioned  also  sends  us  a  flower 

of  Oncidiuh  unguiculatuk  with  the  following  note  : — ''This 
beautiful  Orchid  is  not  grown  nearlv  so  much  as  it  ought  to 
be,  considering  the  time  of  year  it  flowers  and  the  length  of 
time  the  flowers  last  after  opening.  The  flower  which  I 
enclose  for  your  inspection  haa  beoi  open  over  flve  weeks. 
The  plant  was  imported  last  n)ring,  it  started  into  growth 
early,  made  a  flne  pseudo-bulb  auring  the  summer,  and  early 
in  September  began  throwing  up  the  flower  spike,  which  at 
the  present  time  has  attained  the  length  of  6  feet  4  inches, 
with  four  side  branches  from  the  spike  about  14  to  16  inches 


in  length  each.  It  has  not  finished  growing  yet,  aa  tliere  are 
several  flowers  to  open.**  The  labellum  is  a  quarter  of  an  umm 
in  diameter ;  colour  bright  primrose,  the  sepals  being  pale 
chestnut  marbled  with  greenish  white.  It  hasa  delicate  prim- 
rose p^ume.  

When  visiting  the  nurseries  of  MBflSBB.  Scttoh  A2fi> 

Sons  at  Reading  recently  we  observed  a  new  Mmiila<^ 
striking  colour  and  undoubted  merit  named  Buby  Ejncr-  ^-^^ 
flowers  are  very  large,  admirably  formed,  and  of  great  Mb- 
stance.  They  are  also  quite  distinct  in  colour  and  very  xicfa.--- 
a  glowing  purplish  crimson  with  orange  centre.  The  plant  ia 
of  dwarf  yet  robust  habit,  and  the  flower  lanases  are  piodpoed 
just  above,  almost  resting  on,  ample  dark  green  foUage. 
Amount  a  very  fine  collection  of  superior  varieties  of  Frimiuas 
Buby  King  arrested  attention.  It  is  a  great  acqniaitioD,  and 
a  valuable  addition  to  an  important  family  of  plants. 

Me.  Brotherston  communicates  the  following  note 

on  Julie  Lagrayierb  Chrtsanthemum  :— "  It  ia  the  most 
serviceable  plant  we  have  for  supplying  dark-coloured  flowen 
at  this  season.    We  have  many  plants  of  this  variety,  each 
producing  dozens  of  deep  crimson  blooms,  which  last  good  in 
rooms  for  nine  or  ten  days,  and  then  do  service  amongst  the 
servants.    How  are  they  grown  f    Merely  struck  late  in  a  mild 
heat,  hardened  oil  in  the  cutting  pots,  and  planted  from  fliewee 
in  April  into  a  border  in  the  kitchen  garden.   Staking  tosecme 
them  from  breakage  by  winds  is  all  the  attention  bestowed 
during  summer.    They  are  lifted  with  other  serviceable  vaiictiee 
in  October,  and  again  planted  out  in  a  Peach  house,  and  at  Hie 
foot  of  walls  wherever  there  is  space ;  and  there  f6r  tluee 
months,  the  dreariest  in  the  year,  they  supply  their  lorei^ 
flowers  in  galore.*'     

MANETTI  VERSUS  SEEDLING  BRIAB. 

While  the  above  subject  is  being  discussed  it  would  be  well 
if  the  following  point  could  be  settled :  When  budded  and 
bearing  a  Bose  tree,  how  is  the  one  stock  to  be  distinguished 
from  ^e  other  ? 

A  short  time  since  I  saw  Boses  upon  seedling  Briar  ofiered 
for  sale  in  the  Journal,  and  bought  a  quantity  of  them.  When 
they  came  to  hand  I  sent  some  of  them  to  a  gentleman  who  is 
one  of  your  contributors,  and  who  has  cultivated  Boees  for 
many  years,  and  he  pronounced  them  to  be  upon  Manettis,  not 
seedling  Briars.  On  writing  to  the  seller  he  denied  this,  say- 
ing he  had  not  had  fifty  Manetii  Boses  in  his  possession,  and 
amrming  that  his  Boses  were  aU  worked  upon  seedling  Briara 
or  rooted  Briar  cuttings. 

There  are  thus  two  points  at  issue  which  might,  I  think, 
profltablv  be  discussed,  and  upon  which  I  should  like  to  be 
mformed— viz.,  how  can  a  Manetti-stocked  Bose  be  distin- 
guished  from  one  on  seedling  Briar?  and  is  a  Bose  npon  & 
rooted  Briar  cutting  as  valuable  as  one  upon  a  seedling  £riar  I 
•^A  Perplexed  One. 


HEADINGTON  HILL  HALL, 

THE   SEAT   OF   O.   H.  MOBBBLL,  ESQ. 

Near  to  the  good  city  of  Oxford  is  Headington  Hill  Hall,  a 
stately  building  massive  and  rich  in  ar^tectnral  embellish- 
ments. It  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  centre  of 
gardens  tasteful  in  design  and  exceedingly  well  kept  The 
well-timbered  grounds  are  traversed  by  carriage  drives  from 
the  two  ornamental  entrances  termed  the  lower  and  upper 
lodges,  erected  at  different  pointe  in  the  boundary  walls,  the 
open  ironwork  of  the  gates  affording  the  passer-by  something 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  ornate  interior.  Although  worthy 
of  admiration  for  itself  alone,  Headington  Hill  Hall  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  noble  adjunct  to  the  stetely  old  city,  whicb 
abounds  with  many  ^;rand  structures  which  by  their  quiet 
dignify  impress  the  mmd  so  forciblv  as  to  render  it  somewhat 
fastidious  and  not  easily  pleased  with  lees  imposing  sights. 

It  was  with  some  such  impressions  that  f  went  to  ioMpedb 
Mr.  Morrell*s  gardens,  and  so  was  somewhat  more  th^in  usually 
disposed  to  be  severely  critical.  I  was  pleased,  as  there  was 
ample  reason  to  be,  for  I  found  much  to  admire  and  little  if 
anvthing  to  condenm.  From  the  lower  or  Oxford  lodge  a 
boldly  sweeping  carriage  drive  leads  to  the  dressed  grounds  and 
the  house,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  (fig.  68).  A  pleasing 
expanse  of  lawn,  well  broken  but  not  crowded  wi&  shrob 
groups  and  trees,  ascends  gently  to  terraces  on  the  south  and 
west  fronts,  the  ground  from  thence  rising  abruptly — a  steep 
Laurel-clad  bank— -to  a  much  higher  levu,  whic»  unparta  aa 
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agiMkblc   chsncter  to  the   gioimda,   and  ailoTdi  valoable 
shelter  to  the  temce  gardeni. 

The  tooth  01  Holly  terrace  U  KmiciKalaT  in  outline.  It  U 
entirely  filled  with  flower  bed»  on  tott  of  %  norel  and  pleanne 
design,  simple  jet  elegant.  The  outer  bed  deecribei  a  bold 
Mcmiciicle  marung  the  outline  of  the  terrace  sweeping  roand 
into  cnrred  ends  which  join  the  inner  lines — an  altemating 
series  of  flat  cnrres  and  small  iemicirde*  projecting  inww^s, 
and  each  containing  a  specimeD  H0II7,  of  which  there  are  six. 
Thia  large  bed  ia  the  Ice;  of  the  desien,  which  in  realitj  con- 
tains only  two  other  luge  beds  with  half  a  dozen  intervening 
circles.  In  the  centre  is  a  Pampas  Oras«,  and  at  either  end  a 
Wellingtonia — a  triSe  formal,  bnt  necessariljr  so,  jet  ample 
relief  is  afforded  by  the  lawn  eloping  gently  down  among 
ahmbs  and  fine  old  Elms.  Throngh  theie  an  occasional  chnich 
•pire  comes  into  view  with  an  undnlating  nmge  of  hiUs  in  the 
tin  distance.    The  whole  of  the  beds  were  planted  with  Viola 


comnta  in  Tariety,  all  flonrishing  and  full  of  bloom,  affording 
a  cbarming  display  of  this  popdar  flower.  An  air  of  elegance 
pervaded  tbia  put  of  the  garden  in  a  manner  not  at  all 
common  to  terraces,  which  are  generally  too  full  of  straight 
lines  and  hanh  angles  to  barmonise  with  surrounding  objects. 
The  west  front  has  a  garden  of  more  formal  tone — a  seriel 
of  atonpt  slopes  and  levels — yet  nevertheless  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  steep  bank  on  the  upper  side  of  it.  A  foantam 
and  stone  t«sin  occnpy  the  centre,  and  the  numerous  beds 
contained  pretty  and  well-wrought  devices  in  carpet  bedding. 
From  the  top  of  the  high  bank,  to  which  we  ascend  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  the  view  over  Oxford  is  veir  flne.  A  lawn  with 
enclosmg  shmb  border*  sweeps  pleasantly  onwards  to  the 
upper  entrance  lodge,  the  carriage  drive  being  renarkable  for 
its  easy  well-formtS  cnrres,  and  the  skilful  way  in  which  the 
lawn  is  made  to  ascend  from  it  to  rising  ground  on  either 
band.     An  avenue   of   Cednis  Deodara,  .through  which  this 
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drive  runs,  is  in  a  flonriahing  conditioD,  and  will  one  day  be  a 
flue  feature.  It  and  the  numerous  other  Conifers  and  shrubs 
were  planted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Baiter,  Curator  of  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Qanlens,  who  laid  out  Ur.  Morrell's  gardens,  and  who 
has  published  a  valuable  descriptive  list  of  nearly  two  hundred 
•orts  of  the  trees  and  sbrabs  which  adorn  tbe  grounds. 

The  kitchen  garden  and  glass  houses  have  hitherto  been 
separated  from  the  pleasure  grounds  by  the  public  road  which 

;  ._  ...  .  .....        .      ., J  bridge,  however,  has  lately 

u  luLnre  the  principal  path  to  the 

•-T  this  brid^and  through  extensive 

EC  of  formation.     It  will  thus  be 

. 1  important  character  are  in  pro- 

gicBB ;  and  although  already  so  worthy  to  be  termed  a  fine 
place,  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  whole  is  finished 
snd  thoroughly  connected. 

Some  four  acres  of  rich  light  soil  constitute  the  kitchen 
gMden,  yielding  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  with  thriving 
fcoit  trees  mostly  cone-shaped,  and  forming  avenues  along  the 

Bthi.  Some  lofty  vineries  contained  good  crops,  lie  Grapes 
ing  well  coloured,  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  the  growth 
healUiy  and  vigorous.  Mr.  Phillips  the  gardener  is  evMently 
a  master  in  the  culture  of  Grapes.  A  lot  of  young  Huscats 
bad  magnificent  canes,  and  were  from  cattingi  made  in  Febru- 
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ary,  ISTT,  tbe  Vines  being  rooted  and  planted  ont  in  thft 
hordei  in  June  that  year,  cut  back  in  the  autumn,  and  making 
growth  this  year,  that  will  yield  a  noble  crop  of  fruit  next 
season.  Peaches  were  also  abundant  and  fine  under  glass  ;  so, 
too,  were  Strawberries  in  pots,  the  sort  being  President,  high 
feeding  being  practised,  and  only  eight  berries  being  left  ta 
swell  on  each  plant — a  much  more  sensible  plan  than  that  of 
leaving  a  host  of  little  berries  hardly  any  of  which  prove  fit 
for  table. 

The  interior  of  a  boose  devoted  to  the  culture  of  stovo 
plants  presented  an  appearance  totally  different  to  tbe  osoal 
stereotj'ped  arraugement  of  stages  and  pits.  From  end  to 
end  of  the  bouse  is  a  serpentine  path,  describing  a  series  of 
graceful  curves  around  the  base  of  mounds  o(  earth  alter- 
nating from  back  to  front.  Nothing  could  be  better.  It  was 
a  veritable  tropical  flower  garden,  the  mounds  forming  the 
beds  in  which  pots  may  be  plunged;  or,  belter  stilt,  the  plants 
turned  out  into  the  soil,  and  the  roots  let  ramble  so  as  In 
induce  a  much  more  loxuriant  growtb  than  tbe  confined  space 
of  a  pot  ever  can  afford.  Then,  too,  what  a  chajiuing  fnnge 
of  exotic  Mos&es,  Ferns,  and  tropical  trailers  may  be  had  *m 
either  side  of  the  path. 

Good  taste  prevails  here,  and  suggests  that  the  remedy  for 
formality  is  in  our  own  hands.    By  such  an  ammgement  m 
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this  house  affords  we  may  impart  an  air  of  elegance,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  the  considerable  outlay  which  the  con- 
struction of  pit,  walls,  and  staging  necessarily  involves. — 
Edwabd  Ldckhubst. 


OUR  BORDER  FLOWERS—MEADOW  RUE. 

While  so  much  interest  is  taken  in  plants  for  outdoor  de- 
corative purposes,  especially  choice  border  plants,  I  have  thought 
it  somewhat  surprising  that  the  Meadow  Rues  have  so  long 
escaped  attention.  Perhaps  these  plants  may  be  thought  too 
common  for  choice  positions ;  be  it  so,  yet  nevertheless  they 
have  their  charms.  There  is  something  pleasing^  and  graceful 
too,  in  their  Fem-like  appearance  when  associated  with  other 
plants  of  more  brilliant  hues.  My  idea  is  that  no  collection  of 
border  flowers  approaches  perfection  without  an  admixture  of 
Meadow  Rues.  They  are  a  numerous  and  widely  distributed 
family,  and  ought  no  longer  to  remain  in  the  background, 
but  should  find  their  way  to  every  rockery  and  border  of  any 
pretentions  where  such  plants  are  cultivated.  They  vary  in 
stature  from  a  few  inches  in  height  to  as  many  feet.  The 
taller-growing  kinds  are  very  weU  adapted  to  large  borders 
and  open  spaces  in  the  shrubbery  and  other  semi-wild  places. 
The  Columbine-leaved  Meadow  Rue  (Thalictrum  aquilegi- 
folium)  is  a  grand  old  border  plant  which  lasts  a  long  time  in 
bloom,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in  cultivation.  T.  flavum  is  of 
somewhat  deeper  colour ;  a  very  pretty  border  flower,  the  more 
interesting  by  its  being  one  of  our  own.  T.  glaucum,  elatum, 
dloicum,  and  others  might  be  named  that  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  cultivators.  Thalictrum  anemonoides  flore-pleno  is 
a  very  choice  plant ;  it  loves  moisture,  but  not  stagnant  soil,  and 
is  all  the  better  for  having  partial  shade.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
the  rockery.  Thalictrum  minus  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
family.  Some  day  it  may  be  seen  doing  good  service  as  an 
edging  plant ;  it  needs  only  to  be  seen  in  that  position,  and 
then  interest  will  be  taken  in  its  cultivation.  It  is  useful,  too, 
aa  a  pot  plant,  having  the  appearance  of  an  Adiantum. 

Thalietrums  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  all  the  better 
if  9  sprinkling  of  lime  rubbish  and  well-deoomposed  vegetable 
matter  and  coarse  grit  are  mixed  in  the  compost.  They  are 
best  increased  by  division  after  flowering ;  they  may  also  be 
incieased  by  seed  sown  in  the  spring  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a 
shaded  situatioa.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  plant 
them  out  where  they  aie  intended  to  remaia ;  when  established 
tbflj  laat  juBjxj  yeais* — Vejutas. 


WINTERING  PLANTS— DAMPINQ-OFF. 

Xte  damping^Mi  to  which  piants  and  flowws  are  so  liable 
dvdzig  the  winter  months  is  sloplj  the  resalt  of  injudicious 
tfsatment.  Such  popular  plants  as  the  Chinese  Primula  and 
tha  Qyclamen  ib^  be  taken  as  illustrative  subjeets.  These 
two  plants  are  considered  by  many  who  cultivate  them  as 
dxflieaLt  to  manage,  and  as  requiring  special  care  in  the  matter 
of  watering,  more  iparticularly  throughout  the  winter  months. 
Itiadimng  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  cold  of  winter  is 
in  some  degree  presented  to  us,  that  decay  is  first  noticed  on 
these  pliCnts,  and  when  precautionary  measures  are  first  con- 
sidered necessary  and  acted  on. 

I  faaye  had  my  share  of  trouble  with  those  plants  during  the 
winter,  having  had  to  deplore  specimens  of  the  former  which 
would,  notwithstanding  all  care,  sever  connections  'twixt  top 
and  root,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  have  had  leaf  after  leaf 
and  flower  stalk  after  flower  stalk  decay,  leaving  the  parent 
conn  crownless.  I  have  also  enjoyed  a  good  share  of  success 
in  growing  the  plants  referred  to.  I  am  in  a  position,  therefore, 
.  not  only  to  sympathise  with  any  who  are  in  difliculty  but  can 
point  out  a  remedy  for  the  damping. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  damping,  and  what  the  remedy  ?  Some 
conclude  that  potting  the  plants  too  low  is  a  primary  CAuse  of 
the  evil  complained  of,  and  that  watering  induces  damping- 
cff,  and  consequently  that  keeping  the  plants  with  the  base  of 
their  stems  elevated  sufficiently  above  the  soil  so  as  to  secure 
them  from  contact  with  water  is  the  remedy.  Others  consider 
attention  to  keeping  the  roots  in  a  half -dry  medium  the  best 
preventive,  whilst  a  moist  condition  of  the  soil  is  a  sure  cause 
of  the  aflEection.  Though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  these  points 
of  culture  may  not  be  in  some  degree  good,  they  yet  neither 
BQggest  the  real  cause  of  the  plants  damping  off  nor  afford  a 
true  remedy. 

Both  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  are  here  potted  low,  are  kept 
moist  at  the  roots,  and  yet  the  plants  do  not  damp  off.    The 


very  simple  means  taken  to  secure  success  is  to  treat  l^em 
throughout  the  winter  as  growing  plants  from  countzies 
favoured  with  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  a  cold  pit. 
Unless  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  growing  condition  with  sizffi- 
cient  heat,  plenty  of  light,  and  no  stint  of  water,  no  matter 
how  much  care  may  in  other  respects  be  taken,  the  beat^resolfii 
must  be  unattainable  in  their  cultivation. 

The  particular  degree  of  temperature  must  be  left  to  ciicmn.- 
stances,  as  I  find  the  kind  of  structure  the  plants  are  grown,  in 
determines  this  to  a  great  extent.  In  a  pit  where  thej  can  be 
placed  with  their  he^s  9  inches  from  the  glass  a  minimum  of 
60°  and  a  maximum  of  56®  will  be  sufficient.  In  a  Btruetme 
where  the  conditions  with  regard  to  light  and  air  arc  not  so 
good  a  higher  temperature  is  necessary.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  roots  are  preserved  in  a  state  of  continued  activity 
throughout  the  winter,  the  assimilating  powers  of  the  leaves 
are  not  interfered  withy^  and  as  a  consequence  the  plants  con- 
tinue to  thrive. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  any  plants  wanted  to 
flower  during  the  winter  season.  Bouvardias,  for  instance,  in 
a  too  low  temperature  lose  both  foliage  and  flowers,  whilst  is 
such  a  temperature  as  just  quoted  the  plants  thrive  perfectlj. 
Geraniums,  Abutilons,  Heliotropes,  Callas,  and  other  plants 
which  will  do  well  out  of  doors  tiU  late  in  the  season,  some  o< 
them  even  being  proof  against  a  few  degrees  of  fiost,  all 
require  a  growing  temperature  to  induce  them  to  flower  dmiDg 
winter. 

Precisely  'the  same  remarks  apply  to  bedding  plants  or 
others  which  are  kept  through  the  winter  merely  for  stock. 
Unless  they  are  kept  in  a  somewhat  active  state  of  growth 
it  is  impossible  to  winter  them  with  the  same  degree  of  suc- 
cess, either  in' regard  to  the  quantity  kept  alive  or  the  state 
of  ^e  plants  for  propagating  purposes  in  sprnig.  Of  coone 
there  are  plants  wnich  cannot  be  kept  too  cool  during  winter. 
Cinerarias  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  xo^r  he  mentioned  as 
instances  of  this,  Pansies  and  shrubby  Calceolsrias  also  ;  bat 
in  order  to  winter  or  grow  these  with  the  geielesfe  smount  of 
success  moisture  at  root  and  pleaa^  of  light  are  just  as  nmicih 
required  as  in  the  case  of  those  plants  which  ieq,aire  heaL 

The  only  safe  practice  with  regard  to  plants  which  make 
growth  or  flower  during  winter  is  to  keep  then  '*  moving." 
Stagnation  results  in  decay  and  death. — R.  P.  Bbothebstov. 
Tkftiingha/me. 

WORK  FOR  THS  WSJSE. 

FLOWBfi  aAKDVS. 

Bbyoitd  the  oonstant  work  of  sweeping,  rolling,  Ac,  that  Ite 
season  entails  little  remains  to  be  done  in  this  depariane&t,  pro- 
vided the  work  as  treated  of  in  former  calendars  has  been  well 
advanced.  There  is  little  to  attract  attrition  in  the  herbaoeoos 
borders  now,  yet  there  is  considerable  ri^  at  this  time  of  year  in 
digging  those  bordeiSj  especially  where  the  positions  of  all  plants 
and  bulbs  are  not  ia^tooated  by  stout  hardwood  pegs  placea  near 
them.  In  the  case  of  bulbs  and  such  plants  as  ave  well  known 
this  method  of  indication  answen  rvj  well,  yet  it  adds  much  to 
the  study  and  interest  of  plants  to  have  them  properly  named. 
See,  therefore,  that  any  pegs  or  labels  becoming  rotten  or  have 
the  names  illegible  be  renewed.  The  borders  should  be  made 
neat,  loosening  the  surface  if  it  has  become  verv  firm,  and  giving 
at  a  conrenient  opportunity  a  top-dressing  of  decay^  manure  or 
leaf  soil,  which  will  both  enrich  the  soil  and  form  a  protection  for 
the  plants  against  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Slugs  are  often 
troublesome ;  a  sprinkling  of  quicklime  or  soot  prior  to  the  surface- 
dressing  will  do  much  to  check  their  depredations.  Rats  and  micse, 
the  latter  particularly,  commit  much  nuschief  in  a  short  time 
among  bulbs  when  once  they  find  them  out ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  and  promptly  trapping  the  marandezs. 
We  find  small  st^l  traps  baited  with  cheese  prompt  killeis. 

Protecting  PlarUt. — Pyrothrums,  Delphiniums,  dra,  liable  to  have 
the  crowns  preyed  upon  by  slugs  should  have  the  soil  taken  out 
about  them,  a  sprinkling  of  quicklime  or  sOot  given,  and  the 
openings  filled  up  with  sifted  ashes.  Before  severe  weather  sets 
in  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness  should  receive  the  needful  pro- 
tection. A  few  leaves  with  bracken  over  them  placed  around  the 
crowns,  and  a  few  Laurel  or  evergreen  iM^nches  thrust  into  the 
ground  to  keep  them  from  blowing  about,  will  afford  sufficient 
protection  to  such  plants  as  Bambusas,  Aralias.  Phorminms,  Cha- 
mserops  Fortunei,  G-ynerium  arsenteum,  &c.  Plants  on  walls  of 
doubtful  hardiness,  such  as  Edwardsias,  Ceanothus,  Magnolias, 
Myrtles^  &c.  are  best  protected  by  mats  ii^  severe  weather,  double 
mats  being  usually  sufficient  protection  from  the  severest  frosts. 
Beds  of  Roses  should  be  well  protected  with  litter,  which  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  for  Perpetuals,  but  Teas  and  Chinas  should  hare 
some  evergreen  branches  stuck  amongst  them  in  severe  weather : 
but  with  uie  roots  protected  it  is  astonishing  what  an  amoont  oi 
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oold  plants  will  bear.     In  heayy  aolte  the  Teas  maj  be  lifted, 
potted,  and  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  pit,  where  thej  can  haye 

Srotection  in  severe  weather,  planting  them  ont  the  following 
.pril.  Belladcmna  Lilies  shonld  have  some  partially  decayed 
leaves  placed  oyer  and  aronnd  the  crowns,  as  the  bulbs  have  a 
tenden^  to  come  near  the  surface,  and  if  not  protected  are  injured 
or  killed  by  frost.  With  good  drainage,  a  warm  situation,  and 
protection  from  f^ost  these  are  the  finest  of  autumn  flowers, 
flowering  splendidly.  Crinnms  and  similar  plants  aie  the  better 
of  a  protection  of  leayes^  with  a  few  evergreen  branches  to  keep 
tihem  in  position.  Lobelias  of  ^e  herbaceous  class  may  have  the 
roots  lifted,  potted,  and  wintered  in  a  cold  {At,  or  have  a  muldi 
OTer  the  roots  of  partially  decayed  leaves.  Garaations,  Ac,  are 
mnch  prered  upon  by  slugs :  dusting  soot  about  and  over  the 
plants  wiU  keep  the  pests  in  check.  Plants  in  pots  in  frames 
Bbould  have  air  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  with  no  move 
water  than  to  keep  the  foliage  frwh,  affording  the  protection  of 
mats  over  the  li^ts  in  severe  weather. 

RARDT  FRUIT  GARDBV. 

The  pruning  and  nailing  or  tyin^  of  Cherry,  P«ar,  and  Plum 
trees  against  walls  as  well  as  espaliers  should  be  proceeded  with 
wbeneyer  the  weather  is  favourable ;  also  the  pruning,  Ac,  of 
Apricot,  Peach,  and  Kectarine  trees,  which  is  generally  deferred 
until  early  spring  or  until  danger  from  severe  frost  is  past  Unless 
the  wood  be  unrips  there  is  no  dan^pr  whatever  tolse  apprehended 
from  frost ;  indeed,  with  the  wood  in  good  condition  we  prefer  to 
prune  in  early  winter,  when  there  is  less  sap  in  the  growUis,  than 
in  early  spring  when  the  sap  is  active  from  the  swelling  buds. 
But  whether  the  trees  are  pruned  or  not  now  they  should  be 
nnnailed  or  cut  loose,  the  branches  and  such  shoots  as  require  it 
being  merely  secured  to  the  wall  or  wires  loosely  so  as  to  prevent 
■cmbbing  by  winds. 

The  J25jplerry.— This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  fruits.  The 
oanes  of  the  cnnnnt  year  should  be  thinned  ont,  leaving  from  four 
to  six  of  the  strongs^  to  each  stool,  selecting,  of  course,  the  best 
placed,  and  securing  them  to  stakes.  We  use  tarred  string  for 
this  purpose,  and  then  out  back  the  canes  to  the  height  required ; 
but  m  some  instances,  as  that  of  very  strong  unripe  canes  and  in 
cold  localities,  shortening  may  be  deferred  until  spring.  Yarioos 
modes  are  adopted  of  cultivating  the  Baspberry,  all  of  which,  it 
may  be  said,  Lave  under  certain  circumstances  their  respective 
advantages.  All  agree  in  planting  in  deeply  trenched  highly 
manured  ground.  BoBoie  plant  the  canes  in  lines  6  feet  apart  and 
4  feet  from  plant  to  plant,  but  in  poor  soils  less  distance  may  be 
allowed.  Some  secure  the  canes  to  stout  stakes  about  4  to  5  feet 
in  height,  cutting  the  canes  back  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
stakes.  Some  plait  or  tie  the  canes  together,  dispensing  with  the 
stakes.  Some  tie  the  ends  of  one  set  of  oanes  to  the  other  or  next 
set  of  canes  in  the  line,  so  as  to  form  an  arch  of  the  bearing  canes 
with  or  without  a  stake  in  the  centre  of  the  arched  canes ;  others 
secure  the  canes  to  nuls  in  the  form  of  espaliers ;  and  others, 
again,  merely  thin  out  the  oanes  and  shorten  them,  running  a  line 
ox  string  or  wire  around  the  plantation  to  support  the  outside 
oanes.  Any  of  the  above  plans  answer.  Manure  liberally,  pointing 
it  in  lightly  near  the  stools  deeper  in  the  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Li  light  soils  surface-digeing  is  not  desirable. 

Fig  trees  In  the  open  nr  u  left  tmyrotected  suifei'  in  a  severe 
winter,  sometimes  being  serkmsly  if  net  fatalJ^  injured.  Trees 
trained  to  walls  may  be  unfastened,  the  brandies  tied  up  in 
bundles,  which  should  be  encased  in  clean  straw  or  dry  fern  and 
made  secure  with  mats.  Some  leave  the  trees  on  the  wsJls  and 
thatch  them  with  straw  or  fern  and  cover  with  mats  :  the  bundle 
plan  is  preferable.  The  border  up  to  the  stems  should  be  well 
mulched  with  partially  decayed  manure  or  litter.  The  spaces 
between  the  rows  and  plants  of  Strawberries  bhould,  if  not  already 
done,  have  a  mulch  of  partially  decayed  manure,  employing  it 
rather  littery  for  such  varieties  as  British  Queen,  that  are  the 
better  for  having  slight  protection. 

FRUIT  ROVSBS. 

P<ii««^-Oonsiderabie  todgment  and  skill  are  required  to  maintain 
with  limited  means  a  suooessional  supply  of  ripe  Pine  Apples 
throughout  the  year.  The  cultivator  with  his  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessions may  do  so  readily  enough,  but  the  unenviable  gardener 
with  his  tens  or  twenties  is  often  at  his  wit's  end  to  act  so  as  to 
have  frait  at  the  right  time.  Where  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  is 
required  in  May  and  June,  and  plants  are  not  showing  fruit,  it 
wiU  be  desirable  to  select  from  the  plants  started  last  March, 
which  have  completed  a  stout  growth  and  are  now  in  a  state  of 
xest^  such  as  show  the  best  indications  of  starting  into  fruit  when 
subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  both  at  the  roots  and  atmo- 
sphere. If  the  plants  may  not  be  accommodated  in  a  structure  to 
themselves  they  should  have  a  light  position  in  the  house  where 
the  fruiters  are  swelling  off.  It  is  not  wise  to  start  more  plants 
St  this  season  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  fruit  will  come 
up  more  readily  a  month  hence  and  be  much  stronger.  Continue 
former  instructions  as  to  temperature,  Ac,  but  m  very  severe 
weather  a  fall  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  tem|»rature  is  preferable 
to  extra  sharp  firing,  and  wherever  practicable  a  covenng  placed 
on  the  glass  at  such  times  will  be  desirable,  being  a  saving  of  fuel 
and  better  fc»:  the  health  of  the  pUmta. 


Cucumbert. — ^The  winter  fruiters  will  be  showing  plenty  of  froit 
Unless  the  plants  are  extra  strong  two-thirds  of  the  fruit  shonld 
be  removed,  removing  also  the  male  blossoms  and  tendrils,  also 
any  superfluous  shoots  and  bad  leaves  ;  but  do  not  stop  tiie  grow- 
ing points  overmuch  for  the  next  few  weeks,  affotding  water 
moderately — a  supply  twice  a  week  will  suffice.  Pfamts,  of  course, 
growing  in  pots  or  boxes  will  require  water  oftener.  with  Uquia 
manure  occasionalljr.  A  night  temperature  of  7QP  to  ^5P  in  severe 
weather,  6(P  as  a  minimum^  7(fi  to  75°  by  day,  advancing  to  80^ 
or  86^  with  sun.  will  be  suitable.  The  plants  will  leouire  mode- 
rate earthing  from  time  to  time,  taking  care  that  the  soil  has 
previously  been  warmed ;  press  it  tolerably  firm  but  not  very  faaxd. 
The  bottom  heat  should  be  kept  steady  at  about  80^.  Atmo- 
spheric mcHstnre  will  require  to  be  moderate,  damping  only  oa 
bright  mornings  or  early  in  the  afternoon.  If  a  night  covering 
be  afforded  of  mats  or  frigi  domo  to  the  glass  it  voll  be  highly 
advantageous,  but  it  must  not  remain  on  by  day  to  the  exclnsion 
of  light,  every  ray  of  which  the  plants  must  lutve.  Remove  old 
foliage  and  exhausted  growths  from  the  autumn  fruiters^  but  do 
not  overstop  the  ^wine  points,  avoiding  overcrowdmg  and 
especially  overcropping.  Femlise  the  female,  blossoms  daring  a 
ceatinuance  of  dull  sunless  weather. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Orchids. — ^This  being  the  most  inactive  period  in  the  growth  of 

these  plants,  employ  no  more  fire  heat  than  is  necessary  to  keep 

the  temperature  at  66^  by  day,  60*^  or  a  little  less  by  night  for  the 

East  India  house ;  55^  to  60°  by  day  and  60^  at  night  in  the 

Mexican  house ;  and  the  cool  house  50°  by  day  and  4^  at  nighty 

allowinp^  a  few  degrees  rise  in  each  case  from  sun  heat,    vecy 

little  aur  is  now  required,  but  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of 

sweetening  the  atmosphere.     Kothmg  oontribntes  more  to  this 

than  sponging  the  inside  of 'the  glass  once  a  week,  whSeh  seoues 

to  the  plants  all  the  light  possible.    Attention  must  be  paid  to 

the  atmosphere,  sprinklmg  water  over  the  shelves  and  paths  ^Tcnr 

morning.    Sphagnum  and  roots  outside  the  pots  or  baskets  will 

require  fleqnent  dampings,  especially  such  plants  as  Aerides,  Pha- 

Itenopses,  Baccolabiums^  and  Vandas.    Although  Oattleyas  and 

Leelias  root  freely  at  this  time,  they  require  very  littto  water  at 

the  roots.    The  peat  employed  for  pottmg  them  should  be  of  a 

description  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  away  freely.    Cypripedinms 

and  Cymbidiums  require  a  good  supply  of  water  at  tm  roots. 

Any  INendrobiums  required  to  be  retaided  for  flowerine  untU  May 

should  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  temperature.    Tery  little  water 

— ^probably  none— will  be  required  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when 

they  should  be  removed  to  a  warm  house,  as  any  check  they  may 

receive  at  that  stage  is  followed  by  abortion  or  stunted  growth. 

Odontoglossums  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry.    They 

delight  in  a  cool  damp  atmosphere.    Afford  a  light  sprinkling^ 

ovemead  on  fine  mornings ;  though  these  plants  like  motstuze 

they  are  impatient  of  drip.    WoodBce,  cockroaches,  and  crickets 

are  Bosiedmes  troublesome,  having  a  particular  relish  for  the 

flower  spikes.    Poison  should  be  kept  about  the  house,  and  a  keen 

look-out  kej^  after  da^  with  a  lantern  for  slugs,  potato  baits 

being  set  for  woodlioe.    A  supply  of  peat  should  be  got  in,  also 

sphagnum,  picking  all  the  rubbish  out  of  it ;  and  if  spread  upon 

a  damp  floor  it  will  keep  htsh  for  weeks,  it  being  desirable  to  use 

it  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  possible.    Baskets  may  also  be  made» 

eveiythinff  needed  in  potting  or  basketing,  the  pIsAts  being  held  in 

leadinesB  for  use  at  the  time  required. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Barron  &  Sons,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Bonowash,  Deiby. 
— Trade  Litt  i>f  ConifercBj  and  Descriptive  Cataioffue  of  OrnameiUai 
Shrubs.  ^ 

Robert  Mack  A  Son,  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire.— Coto/c^nis  qf 
General  Nursery  Stoelc. 

Richard  Dean,  Ealing,  London,  Vf,— Catalogue  qf  Hardy  Spring 
Floweri  and  List  of  Potatoes, 

Osbom  A  Sons,  Fulham. — Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trees,  ShrubSy  ^. 

Galloway  &  Graham,  188,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. — Catalogue  i\f 
Gladioluses. 

Ferdind  Julkes'  Successors,  Erfurt,  and  50,  Great  Russell  Btreet, 
London. — Trade  List  of  Flower  and  tree  Seeds. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  The  Royal  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium.— Coto* 
logue  qf  Gesneriaeeous  and  other  Tuberout^ooted  Plants, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  '^The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
reUting  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 
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Books  (M.  rmrin).— a  anuJl  manual,  '*  Fruit  Gardening  for  th«  Many,** 
publisbed  at  this  offloe,  poat  free  M.,  will  aJBTord  you  sound  and  uief ul  in- 
lorxnation.    The  Journal  qf  Horticulture  is  It.  9d.  per  quarter,  free  by  poet. 

Brjab  CUTTIKG8  (/.  iS.).— It  is  fully  late  now  to  intert  Briar  cuttings, 
but  if  tbe  weather  contlnuee  mild  you  may  try  them.  Select  well-ripened 
ahooti  of  tbe  current  year's  growth  from  the  hedgerows.  Make  the  cuttings 
about  a  foot  in  length,  carefully  remoying  all  the  eyes  except  three  or  four 
ftt  the  top,  and  let  the  base  of  each  cutting  be  cut  transrersely  and  smoothly 
dose  under  a  jointor  removed  bud.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmU-  about  9  inches 
Apart  in  rows  9  feet  asunder,  and  draw  some  soil  to  them  after  tbe  manner 
of  earthing  Potatoes,  only  allowing  the  portion  with  eyes  to  be  abore  tbe 
soil.  When  growing  freely  in  August  level  down  the  ridges  and  insert  one 
bud  in  the  side  of  each  rooted  Briar  as  near  to  the  ground  as  possible.  The 
bark  usually  parts  from  the  wood  freely  where  it  has  been  oovered  with  soiL 
We  have  found  the  cuttings  strike  freely  when  inserted  during  October  and 
VoTember. 

Bbitish  Wild  Flowxrs  (Z.  r.  P.).—'Wt  publish  a  work  so  entitled— 
plates  coloured.  Ten  volumes  are  completed,  price  3S«.  td.  each,  each 
Tolnmo  containing  eighty  plates.  You  can  bare  them  at  our  office.  A 
cumber  la  published  monthly,  price  Li.,  containing  four  plates,  with  full 
descriptions. 

Tbsbb  fob  ESPALIBRS  (OrcAortf).— Green  Gam  and  Purple  Gage  Plums ; 
Barly  Harvest,  Kerry  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  and  Blenheim  Plppto  Apples ; 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Marie  Louise,  and  Winter 
Nelis  Pears*  If  you  mean  by  tile>planting  paving  under  the  station^  that 
will  Tery  much  depend  on  the  nature  of  your  soiL 

BTSAIC  wernu  HOT-WATKR  HSATIKO  (IT.  Ji,  &.).— Heating  hj  hot  water 
is  cheaper,  safer,  and  healthier  than  heating  by  steam.  ClMaper.  because 
no  appreciable  amount  of  steam  la  produced  until  the  water  la  heated  to 
S19°,  and  consequently  a  great  amount  of  fuel  la  expended  before  steam  is 
produced,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  turned  to  valuable  account  if 
the  hot-water  mode  of  heating  were  adopted  ;  safer,  because  no  accident  can 
happen  with  heating  by  hot  water  as  applied  by  hot> water  engineers,  bat 
there  is  no  absolute  immunity  from  accident  in  the  case  of  heating  by 
•team ;  healthier,  because  a  highly  heated  surface  of  91T*  is  far  more  per- 
jiicioua  to  human  beings  or  plants  than  a  surface  leas  highly  heated.  In 
heating  by  steam  tbe  maiimnm  temperature  must  always  be  produced  let 
the  weather  be  what  it  may ;  but  In  the  case  of  hot  water  the  surface  of  the 
pipea  can  be  heated  to  any  degree  required  according  to  circnmstances.  If 
A  sufficient  amount  of  plpdng  is  provided  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  can 
usually  be  produced  in  churches  and  fotcing  houses  without  the  water 
boiling  at  all.  Thus  tbe  saving  of  fuel  in  comparison  with  heating  by  steam 
is  incontestable. 

BOILKB  PBAUGHT  (A  0.  /.).— fiiz  inches  is  not  too  wide  for  the  side  flues 
of  a  saddle  boiler,  but  the  depth  of  such  flues  is  often  considerable  with  a 
view  to  expose  as  much  of  the  boiler  surface  to  the  action  of  the  heat  passing 
along  the  flues.  Nine  inches  depth  of  flue  is  ample.  Too  much  is  expected 
from  side  and  top  flues.  We  can  only  attribute  the  want  of  draught  in  your 
-apparatus  to  some  undue  contraction  in  the  flues,  or  depressions  with  pro- 
bably too  contracted  an  ashpit^  air  not  being  supplied  in  quantity  to 
maintain  rH>id  combustion. 

80WIKQ  LiUUM  AUBATOH  Sbbd  (IT.  Jl^.).r— The  seed  ripens  perfectly  well 
In  this  country,  and  should  now  be  sown  in  jwts  or  pans  weU  drained, 
employing  turfy  loam  and  leaf  kU.  or  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  about 
A  sixth  of  sand.  The  seeds  should  be  sovrn  rather  thinly  and  be  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  fine  soil,  placing  the  pots  in  a  green- 
liouse  and  keeping  the  soil  regularly  moist.  The  plants  will  flower  about  the 
third  year  if  Uiey  are  wdl  cultivated. 

BUCHABI8  AXAZOKICA  (/<imi)^The  plants  may  be  had  in  flower  at  any 
period  of  the  year,  it  being  necessary  to  secure  a  good  growth,  and  when 
that  is  complete  to  place  the  plants  in  a  house  «rith  a  temperature  of  50^  to 
46°,  affording  water  only  to  prevent  flagging.  With  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
of  cool  treatment  they  may  be  had  in  flower  in  about  four  to  six  weeks  after- 
wards by  placing  them  in  a  brisk  moist  heat  of  W  to  7(P  at  night  and  7(f 
to  71°  by  day,  and  more  oerteinly  with  bottom  beat  of  80°  to  86".  The  plants 
do  best  under  rather  than  over-potted,  bat  if  large  plants  are  wanted  they 
may  be  shifted  about  once  a  year,  and  preCtaably  early  in  the  year.  The 
•*  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary  "  is  (U.  M.,  post  free  7«.  9d. 

FBUIT  TBEIS  OK  A  WOODEH  FiNGX  Umo/nir).— If  the  gas  tar  is 
thofoughly  absorbed  Into  the  boards  it  will  do  the  trees  no  bann;  and 
Although  it  will  become  very  hot  on  bright  days  till  covered  with  growth, 
yet  afterwards  the  foliage  will  prevent  that,  and  therefore  a  change  of 
colour  is  uncalled  for. 

'^  DIB80LTED  B0NS8  FOB  GABDBIT  CBOPS  (/dmi).— Bones  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid  form  superphosphate  of  lime— a  most  valuable  manure,  ex- 
tremely soluble,  and  therefore  soon  taken  up  by  plants.  It  may  be  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  to  permanent  crops,  such  aa  Strawberries  and  Asparagus, 
At  tbe  rate  of  lOlbs.  to  a  square  perch,  or  about  14  cwt.  to  an  acre,  early  in 
Bpring,  and  also  sown  broadcast  and  worked-in  with  hoes  among  Onions, 
Turnips,  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  and  In  fact  all  garden  crops. 

CULTUBE  OF  Phaius  (Atw).— These  ore  terrestrial  Orchids,  all  of  easy 
culture.  Pot  them  in  q;>ring,  just  before  growth  commences,  in  well-drained 
jpots  in  soU  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  flbroos  peat,  tuify  loam,  old  hotbed 
manure,  and  silver  sand,  taking  care  not  to  elevate  the  plants  on  a  mound, 
but  to  keep  the  soil  level  and  well  below  the  rim.  Place  them  in  a  night 
temperature  of  66°,  rising  to  70°  by  day,  and  increasing  to  76°  and  80°  as  the 
days  lengthen.  Water  them  well  during  growth,  and  afterwards  remove 
them  to  a  cool  house  till  October,  giving  very  little  water.  In  November 
they  again  require  a  lively  temperature  and  an  increasing  supply  of  water, 
by  which  means  they  may  be  luul  in  flower  towards  the  end  of  tbe  year. 

FOBCma  Whitb  LIIaAC  (/d^m).— The  Lilacs  sold  in  Paris  in  winter  are 
cultivated  in  pots  plunged  in  the  open  ground  and  also  planted  out  in  beds, 
these  latter  having  tbe  roots  cut  round  with  a  spade  about  tbe  end  of 
August  to  induce  a  free  formation  of  flower  buds  and  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  tbe  shrubs  to  the  forcing  pit,  where  they  are  again  plunged  or 
planted  in  the  bed.  The  temperature,  cool  at  first,  soon  rises  as  the  buds 
push  till  it  reaches  a  Tnaximum  of  about  80°.  The  branches  are  frequently 
syringed  and  the  roots  well  watered  with  tepid  water.  The  most  curious 
■pBit  of  the  business  is  the  fact  that  the  glass  remains  covered  wiUi  mats  of 
vtraw,  termed  paittoMons,  day  and  night  to  exclude  light  and  blanch  the 
flowera. 

fiBBDLnro  BBXAB8  (7yro).'Se8dling  Brian  an>referred  to  Briar'cattiags 


because  of  the  greater  vigour  which  they  possess,  in  common  with  an  other 
seedlings,  over  cuttings. 

Pbopagation  OF  Hollies  (H.  ^.).— Holliei,  both  green  and  Tariegpated, 
may  be  raised  from  cuttings  made  in  October  and  inaerted  in  mmnd  aadcr 
handlighU  or  bellglasses.  Green  Hollies,  however,  are  usaally  raiaed  frcsa 
seed  gathered  early  in  whiter  and  buried  in  sand  till  March,  wbesk  it  is  tAkea 
up  and  sown  in  drills  on  any  spare  border.  The  seedlings  are  txABsplAated 
the  first  or  second  winter  afterwards  as  they  become  large  enoogfa. 

BBBAKIKO-UP  GBAW  LAKD  FOB  POTATOES  (/.  T.).— The  toif  d>oold  \m 
pared  thinly  and  burnt*  or  you  will  run  much  risk  of  having  the  cn^  spoSt 
by  wireworms.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  best  to  trench  tbe  land.  That, 
however,  is  an  expensive  operation,  and  we  have  obtained  exceUetit  cnpa  of 
Potatoes  by  deep  ploughing,  followed  by  a  aoaiifier  or  large  hone  hoe  ta 
break  op  the  clods ;  afterwards  spreading  and  plooghing-in  mAanie  «it  tfas 
rate  of  twenty  to  fifty  cartloads  per  acre  according  to  the  oonditlaii  ot  Uy 
soil.  A  similar  prooeas  to  this  could  of  course  be  done  on  a  small  eoale  with 
nmdes  or  digginff  forks.  For  Strawberries  the  turf  should  alao  be  bnznt  aad 
the  soil  trenched  two  spit«  deep,  which  would  be  about  16  incfaee,  heepiag 
the  subsoil  at  bottom  and  working-in  plenty  of  rich  manuie  waaaae  both  aoil 
and  subsoil.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  planting  now,  bat  if  yon  oooU 
obtain  plants  in  March  they  would  become  thoroughly  Mtnag  and  vcO 
established  for  another  season.  Yicomtesse  HMcart  de  iThniy.  and  Sb 
Charles  Napier  are  excellent  sorts  for  preserving. 

PEACHES    AKD  NECTABIEES   FOB   OBCHABD  HOUSE    {Armlffery—lim 

following  are  good  varieties  for  your  purpose.  Peadket:  Early  Beatrices 
Hale's  Early,  Dr.  Hogg,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  and  Ospecy. 
Nectarine*:  Lord  Napier,  Balgowan,  Yiolstte  HAttve,  Pine  Apple, Hmoiboidt, 
and  Victoria.  Any  of  the  horticultural  builders  advertising  in  oar  otdnmns 
would  erect  you  a  good  orchard  house ;  and  thoae  who  advertise  «iiewut.k 
would  supply  you  with  Pea  protecton.  We  do  not  think  the  *  wire  cage  ** 
suggested  would  answer  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Uoasoms  fran  ftoet. 
We  are  unable  |to  answer  your  query  respecting  Briar  stocks^  but  bast  for 
budding  can  be  obtained  from  any  wwlwman  or  nurseryman. 

Tebbs'S  Fcmigatob  {A  Constant  Reader).— It  can  be  hAd  tram  most 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  who  obtain  their  supply  from  Flanagan  &  Soa!^ 
98,  Cheapaide,  London.  The  price  varies  aocording  to  the  siv  of  the  tana- 
gator. 

PiVE  AFPLE  CtltUBE  (A  Toimff  Oarviflwr).— Boy  « The  Pine  Appl* 
Manual.**  Yon  can  have  it  free  by  poet  if  yon  endoee  thirty-two  pen^j 
postage  stamps  with  your  full  address. 

HEATIXO  FOBCIEQ  HOUSE  iH.  &).— There  is  no  need  whatever  to  hAve  a 
sharp  lisa  in  tbe  pipes :  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  tbe  flow  pipe  gradaaiij 
rise  to  a  certain  point,  and  tbe  pipes  from  thAt  point  decline.  At  the 
highest  point  should  be  an  air  pipe  to  let  out  the  idr,  and  with  tbe  pipes  tall 
of  water  the  circulation  ^ill  be  good.  A  saddle  boiler,  one  of  the  impn>Ted 
forms  and  as  shallow  as  possible  for  your  position.  wooM  answer  perfectly. 
By  having  a  cistern  you  could  heat  the  bouse  vrith  return  pipea,  the  dstccn 
being  a  few  feet  above  the  boiler  as  may  be  required,  and  the  return  pipea 
from  it  passing  through  the^house,not  taUng  than  below  the  return  opoiing 
of  the  tK>iler. 

Flowebs  F0B*GBEEKB0U8E  (/a^eirer).— Bulbs  in  variety  wonld  give 
yon  the  quickest  display  of  fiowcrs.  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  may  be  potted 
in  clumps  from  tbe  garden.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  may  be  c&eaply  pur- 
chased. It  is  too  early  to  sow  seeds  of  annuals  Wallflowers,  Hepatlea[^ 
Lilies,  Violets,  &c.,  may  be  'potted  for  early  flowering,  also  Boees  and  other 
dwarf  shrubs. 

NAMES  OF  FBUIT  {MlM  HaU).-^l  and  3,  Golden  Fearmain ;  3,  Ooort 
Pendtt  Plat;  4,  Dunaelow's  Seedling ;  6  and  7,  Shepherd's  Fame.  Non-aeb- 
Bcribers  can  exhibit  at  tbe  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Names  of  Plakts  (/T.  £.).— It  is  a  very  handsome  frond  of  AdJantoB 
tenerum,  a  fine  Maiden-hair  Fern,  native  of  the  West  Indiea  and  tzopical 
America. 

THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEOy,  AND  BBE  CHRONICLB. 


SHEEP  FOR  THE  HOME  FARM. 

(Ccntinued/rcm  ptige  436.) 
The  Sliropshire  breed  of  sheep  next  demands  onr  attaotiaiL. 
These  sheep  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  western  and  wiuIT^t^^j 
districts,  which  may  be  said  to  be  their  native  home ;  and  as 
Shropshire  and  adjoining  counties  contain  nnmezoos  home  faoiBS, 
the  managers  will  therefore  nsnally  select  this  breed  for  profitable 
feeding  and  fattening.  These  sheep  may  be  purchased  at  from 
one  to  two  years  old  as  wether  sheep  early  in  the  summer  and  fed 
on  the  pastures  or  park  land  until  Midiaelmas.  By  that  time 
upon  the  most  fertile  grass  land  they  will  hare  become  fat  enough 
for  the  market  without  artificial  food.  In  the  case  of  pastures  not 
naturally  rich  or  productiye,  resort  should  be  had  to  trough  feed- 
ing throughout  the  summer  by  the  use  of  mangolds  and  meal  in 
admixture  as  preriously  recommended  for  other  stock.|Kangolds, 
however,  may  not  always  be  available,  and  particularly  where  the 
proportion  of  arable  to  pasture  on  the  home  farm  is  small ;  but 
other  roots  and  early  cabbages  cut  up  and  meal  added  will  answer 
every  purpose.  Green  fodder  or  grass  cut  into  chaflE  will  do,  and 
be  moist  enough  for  the  meal  to  adhere  to ;  and  this  is  most  essen- 
tial, for  enormous  waste  will  occur  if  it  is  attempted  to  give  arti- 
ficial food  without  something  to  give  it  substance  in  a  palatablo 
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and  economical  form.  After  beine  fed  in  this  way  the  ordinary 
breeds  of  Shropshire  sheep  will  be  fit  for  sale  at  Kichaelmas  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  will  have  constimed  food  the  manurial 
residue  of  which  will  tiave  improved  the  pastures. 

The  Shropshire  sheej)  are  of  varying  character,  but  since  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  has  acknowledged  them  as  a  distinct 
breed  they  hare  assumed  a  more  even  appearance.  The  best  type 
by  the  award  of  the  Judges  are  the  stocK  bred  and  reared  by  Lord 
Chesham  of  Latimers.  in  fact  these  sheep  almost  in  kindness  of 
character  appear  like  Southdowns  ;  but  we  prefer  some  of  the 
stronger  larger  breed  with  speckled  face,  such  as  we  have  often 
had  under  hand  when  officiating  as  judge  at  shows  where  the 
ohropehires  formed  a  portion  of  Uie  exhibits,  as  they  make  more 
weis|ht  at  a  given  age  than  the  hl^her-bred  and  neater  stock,  and 
furnish  more  lean  meat  in  proportion  to  fat.  These  sheep  give  a 
good  fleece  of  wool,  which  is  appreciated  by  the  manufacturers 
and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  profit  accruing  to  summer 
feeding.  Shropshire  sheep  are  a  cross,  the  orig^al  being  homed 
and  natives  of  a  locality  called  Morfe  Commen,  and  were  first 
crossed  by  Southdowns.  After  this  cross  they  still  retained  their 
roaming  habit ;  but  to  mal^e  them  more  docile  and  better  adapted 
to  feed  the  rich  pastures  in  company  with  fatting  bullocks,  resort 
was  had  to  the  Leicester  cross  ;  and  this  cross  has  not  only  made 
them  more  quiet  in  their  habit,  but  has  improved  the  aptitude  to 
fatten,  with  a  better  fleece. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  Oxford  downs  as  being  best  adapted 
for  feeding  upon  the  mixed  arable  and  grass  land  farms  in  the 
midland  counties  of  Oxford,  Bedford,  Buckingham.  Ac.    These 
sheep  orig^ated  in  a  cross  between  the  Hampshire  aown  and  the 
Cotswolds,  some  being  further  improved  by  a  cross  with  the 
Leicesters.    This  type  of  sheep  was  so  far  improved  in  the  hands 
of  the  late  Mr.  Druce  of  Ensham  and  Mr.  0.  Howard  of  Bedford, 
that  they  have  now  for  a  number  of  years  been  recognised  as  a 
distinct  breed  by  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  for  feeding  in  the  home  farms  in  the  midland 
counties  there  is  no  stock  will  yield  more  profit  when  fed  upon 
the  same  plan  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  just  related 
for  the  management  of  the  Shropshire.    As  wether  sheep  they 
will  ^ve  greater  weights  when  fed  upon  the  system  of  early 
maturity  than  any  of  the  black  or  mottled-faced  polled  sheep, 
and  are  generally  quoted  in  the  Metropolitan  Market  in  conjunc- 
^on  with  Southdowns  as  fetching  the  highest  price  per  stone. 
Thae  sheep  are  also  of  a  quiet  habit,  which  will  enable  them  to 
m  ^^*^.^"l^ocks  in  the  pastures  with  advantage. 
The  Leicester  breed  of  sheep  will  require  at  our  hands  especial 
notice  as  animals  well  calculated  for  the  home  farms  situated  in 
the  north  midland  districts  of  England.    Owing  to  their  quiet  and 
docile  temper  these  sheep  are  especially  adapted  for  feeding  in 
company  with  homed  cattle.    In  stocking  the  grass  lands  it  is 
customary  to  put  on  a  bullock  and  one  or  two  sheep  per  acre,  as 
»ae  fertility  of  the  pasture  may  require  or  be  capable  of  f eedmg. 
We  have  known  Hampshire  downs  used  for  the  purpose,  but  they 
continually  roam  about/ treading  the  food  instead  of  eating  it,  thus 
fitarvmg  themselves  and  the  bullocks  also.    It  is  therefore  a  wise 
custom  to  prefer  the  Leicesters,  which  eat  and  lie  down  similar  to 
their  companion  bullocks.   The  Leicesters  are  very  quick  to  fatten, 
but  they  do  not  give  a  good  proportion  of  lean  meat.    It  is  in  con- 
sequence a  good  plan  not  to  make  them  too  fat  for  general  con- 
sumption.   The  most  economical  plan  is  to  send  them  to  market 
as  soon  as  thej  have  arrived  at  the  most  selling  stage  of  fatness. 
If  any  artificial  food  is  given,  which  is  not  necessary  unless  the 
pastures  are  very  poor,  it  should  be  beans  or  lentils  cracked  and 
put  m  troughs,  unless  mangolds  or  other  vegetable  food  is  at 
hand  to  be  mixed  with  meal  as  before  stated.    In  this  way  these 
sheep  may  be  kept  on  until  tbey  reach  a  great  weight,  when  the 
meat  will  be  found  to  consist  of  flesh  and  fat  in  such  proportion 
as  will  be  appreciated  by  the  consumers. 

Gloucestershire  with  its  Cotswold  sheep,  and  with  it  some 
adjoining  counties,  furnish  splendid  animals  of  great  size  and 
heavy  weights,  well  calculated  to  furnish  the  markets  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  where  these  large  stock  find  a  ready  sale. 
They  are  a  hardy  race  of  sheep,  and  perhaps  suffer  less  from  dis- 
ease (particularly  foot  root)  than  any  breed  with  which  we  are 
acquamted,  and  are  especially  adapted  for  the  Cotswold  Hills  and 
the  westem  districts,  which  suffer  from  a  heavy  rainfall  compared 
with  the  eastem  or  southem  counties.  Thev  feed  quickly  when 
put  upon  good  and  liberal  keeping,  and  for  early  maturity  of  meat 
Ihey  are  exceeded  by  none,  but  the  flesh  is  coarse  although  yielding 
« Jaij  proportion  of  lean  meat.  When  selected  for  feeding  upon 
the  home  farm  it  should  be  in  some  district  similar  in  soil  and 
climate  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  where  there  is 
aready  sale  for  these  strong  and  heavy  sheep.  The  wool,  too, 
wmg  long  gives  weighty  fleeces  and  forms  no  mconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  profit  of  feeding  this  kind  of  stock. 

The  Lincoln  sheep  are  particularly  adapted  for  the  fen  districts 
y^'A  ??^^*7  ^^^  which  they  denve  their  name,  also  for  Cam- 
Dndg^hire  and  adjoining  counties,  where  they  are  greatly  valued, 
particularly  for  the  weight  of  their  fleece,  which  sometimes  is  said 
to  yield  the  principal  part  of  profit  in  feeding,  for  tegs  of  this 
stock  m  the  spring  of  the  year  aeU  for  a  long  price.    The  length 


of  the  wool  is  rather  against  this  stock  for  feeding  off  turnips 
upon  the  land,  as  the  wool  often  reaches  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ^ound,  and  they  are  principally  fed  upon  the  rich  grass  lands 
of  Lmcoln  and  other  counties.  Ttie  management  described  for 
other  long-woolled  sheep  applies  in  full  force  to  this  breed  both  as 
to  feeding  and  otherwise. 

We  will  now  consider  the  sheep  best  suited  for  feeding  on  the 
home  farm  when  it  is  situated  in  the  vales  of  Scotland  and  the 
English  border  counties.  We  have  a  breed  admirably  adapted  for 
this  purpose  in  the  Cheviots  ;  for  although  they  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, natives  of  the  mountainous  districts,  yet  they  flourish  more 
particularly  in  the  valleys,  and  when  crossed  by  the  Leicesters  they 
have  proved  very  profitable.  Considering  that  they  are  natives 
of  the  hills  they  are  extremely  docile  compared  with  the  black- 
faced  homed  sheep  of  the  mountains.  They  yield  to  superior 
management  and  folding  off  upon  roots  in  the  enclosed  districts ; 
and  being  of  only  a  moderate  size  they  fetch  a  eood  price  per 
stone  in  the  market.  Except  when  crossed  with  longer-woolled 
breeds  they  produce  only  a  moderate  weight  of  wool.  As  they 
are,  however,  the  chief  stock  kept  in  the  northern  counties  and 
the  best  lands  of  Scotland,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  they 
are  well  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  these  districts ;  and  as 
most  of  the  modes  of  feeding  before  described  will  apply  to  these 
sheep  we  shall  not  here  repeat  them. 

There  are  various  other  breeds  of  sheep  which  may  be  kept 
upon  the  home  farm  in  certain  districts  with  profit,  yet  as  they 
assimilate  so  much  to  some  of  the  breeds  before  named,  we  shall 
conclude  by  remarking  that  good  management  for  one  may  be 
considered  equally  beneficial  for  the  other. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Hone  Labour, — The  period  or  seed  time  for  autumn  wheat  sowing 
being  about  over,  the  question  may  well  be  asked  if  it  is  desirable 
to  sow  wheat  after  this  time  whilst  the  value  of  that  grain  in  the 
market  is  so  low?    Upon  many  kind  barley  soils  in  good  con- 
dition where  roots  have  been  red-off  by  sheep,  rather  than  sow 
wheat  it  may  be  held  over  for  barley  in  the  sprmg,  to  be  ploughed 
now  and  left  for  the  earliest  season,  by  merely  scarifying  and 
drilling  during  the  first  fine  weather  in  the  months  of  Febraary 
or  March.    Fallow  ploughing  of  the  land  intended  for  root  crops 
next  year  should  now  be  pushed  on  so  that  it  may  be  concluded 
before  hard  frosty  weather  sets  in.    Old  saintfoin  leas  and  old 
clover  leas  intended  for  oats  in  the  spring  may  now  be  ploughed 
and  pressed  with  advantage,  because  it  will  give  time  for  the  old 
sward  to  decay,  and  for  the  land  to  become  stale  and  mellow  before 
the  spring  seed  time  arrives.    Some  horses  and  men  may  now  be 
employedin  carting  roadside  earth,  also  earth  obtained  by  scour- 
ing ditches  to  a  heap  to  decay,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  future 
use  in  placine  at  the  bottom  of  pigsties,  cattle  pens,  cart  horse 
stables,  Ac.    The  farm  roads  and  approaches,  together  with  the 
rick  yards,  Ac,  should  now  be  shovelled  over  so  as  to  collect 
everything  in  the  shape  of  soil^  rotten  straw,  and  cattle  droppings, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  cleanlmess  but  for  the  value  of  materials 
for  laying  out  on  pastures.    If  the  pasture  Umd  is  dry  it  may  be 
laid  out  at  the  time  of  collecting,  and  save  the  expense  of  heaping 
and  second  cartage.    The  roadside  earth,  drc,  may  be  laid  out  also, 
and  spread  immmliately ;  it  will  then  prove  very  beneficial  to  the 
^rass  landj  especially  if  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  guano  or  nitrate  of  soda 
IS  applied  m  the  spnng,  because  the  earthy  substances  supply  the 
mineral  matters  required,  and  the  guano  and  nitrate  the  ammonia 
required.    This  will  afford  the  b€»t  and  cheapest  dressing  for  the 
grass  land,  not  only  to  increase  the  crop  but  also  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  herbage. 

Hand  Labour  will  consist  of  trenching  in  the  meadows,  also 
cutting  the  water  carriers  and  the  relieving  trenches  in  the  irrigated 
meadows,  as  the  earlier  this  work  is  done  the  more  the  prcNduoe 
will  be  benefited,  and  the  earlier  the  gp^B  will  be  in  the  spring, 
either  for  feeding  or  for  a  hay  crop.  The  action  of  the  water  in 
the  irrigated  meadows  is  not  only  fertilising  by  the  deposits  of 
earthy  materials  at  flood  time,  but  in  the  winter  months  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  very  low  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
when  covered  with  flowing  water  is  higher,  consequently  the  g^rass 
grows  much  faster  than  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
steam-threshing  of  com  will  be  going  on  where  fodder  of  the  Lent 
com  is  required ;  this  will  employ  some  men  and  women  too.  We 
have,  however,  often  saved  the  expenses  of  threshing  and  winnow- 
ing by  cutting  the  com  fresh  out  of  the  rick,  straw  and  all  together 
into  chaff.  The  only  Question  to  be  arranged  and  considered  is  the 
quantity  of  com  contamed  in  the  chaff,  so  that  no  more  of  oats  or 
drege  enall  be  given  than  the  usual  allowance  for  either  horses  or 
cattle.  We  have  often,  when  the  straw  crop  was  not  very  heavy 
and  containing  young  clover,  harvested  the  crop  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  using  as  chaff,  and  found  it  save  a  considerable  amount 
of  labour.  The  ricks  of  com  will  now.  in  many  situations,  be  in- 
fested with  rats.  These  may  be  disturoed  by  ferrets  and  shot  on 
making  their  appearance.  Tnere  are  men,  however,  who  undertake 
to  clear  the  ricks  of  rats,  and  by  smearing  the  ferrets  with  some 
kind  of  scented  oils  round  the  head  and  neck,  which  leaves  so  strong 
an  odour  m  the  rat  runs  that  those  which  are  not  killed  at  the 
time  of  ferretting  are  sure  to  forsake  the  rick,  and  never  return 
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again.  We  have  neyer  been  able  to  obtain  the  secret  of  mixing 
of  these  oils :  the  men  keep  it  to  themselres,  and  turn  it  to  their 
account  bj  enarging  for  clearing  the  ricks  from  these  vermin.  All 
the  young  cattle  ivnllnowbe  reqaired  to  feed  in  the  sheds  and 
yards  at  niffht  time,  going  out  at  daj  time  into  dry  pastures  only 
with  a  small  bait  of  cut  roots  and  sweet  straw  for  the  heifersi  but 
Bteers  should  have  according  to  age  from  2  to  8  lbs.  of  decorticated 
cotton  cake  per  day  mixed  with  20  lbs.  of  cut  Swedes  each  in 
addition  to  good  straw  as  fodder.  The  Dorset  down  sheep  will 
begin  lambing  before  the  month  is  out.  They  may  have  a  few 
cabbages  out  on  the  paetures,  but  no  hay  until  aiter  lambing ; 
if  any  dry  fodder  is  required  it  should  be  sweet  straw  cut  into 
chaf!^  witn  cake  meal  and  water  to  damp  the  straw  and  make  it 
palatable.  The  homed  Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes  hare  now  quite 
finished  lambing :  some  of  the  earliest  lambs  will  be  sold  at  Christ- 
mas, but  the  ttaoe  for  them  is  seldom  open  in  the  Metropolitan 
Market  until  the  fitst  week  in  February. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

(Continued from  pofe  439.) 

Game. — ^Before  beginning  our  remarks  about  the  Game  we  most 
enter  a  loud  protest  against  the  position  of  the  Black  and  Brown  Red 
hens  and  pullets.  There  are  no  breeds  in  which  colour  tells  more 
than  in  these — ^no  breeds  whose  colours  can  so  little  help  any  de- 
ficiencies of  light.  If  the  Committee  are  bound  to  have  pens  in 
this  unfortunate  situation,  birds  whose  plumage  will  best  reflect 
the  light  should  be  chosen  for  it.  For  ourselves  we  are  bound  to 
say,  that  while  we  think  Birmingham  is  second  to  no  show  in  the 
way  in  which  all  its  business  is  managed^  it  fails  to  rise  to  a  due 
sense  of  its  position  as  ^  the  Derby  "  oi  the  poultry  year.  All 
other  shows  must  more  or  less  tout  for  popularity.  Birmingham 
has  only  not  to  invent  means  of  throwing  it  away.  Bvery  class 
at  Birmingham  ought  to  partake  more  or  less  of  a  cbiuBiHon 
character.  At  such  a  show  Selling  classes  should  have  no  pttoe. 
What  we  look  for  at  Birmingham  are  the  picked  birds  of  the  year. 
We  have  heard  of  people  coming  to  Birmmgham  from  the  north 
of  Scotland  to  see  what  a  show  ought  to  be.  They  are  not  likely 
to  see  this  at  Birmingham  till  weeding  rather  tnan  increasing 
entries  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Birmingham  is  the  only  Show  at 
which  we  welcome  rather  than  regret  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
entries.  With  this  protest  we  pass  to  the  Game.  Nineteen  Black 
Red  cocks  put  in  an  appearance.  First  and  cup  went  to  Mr. 
Lyon's  £100  bird.  He  is  not  auite  up  yet,  but  seems  likely  to 
fulfil  the  predictions  of  those  who  thought  he  might  set  full  in 
hackle  this  year ;  but  he  is  a  fine  bird,  and  should  be  able  to 
recoup  his  owner  in  the  breedinff  yard.  Second  was  won  by 
Mr.  Dutton's  cock  bird,  commended  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  Tom 
Mason  took  third  with  a  very  smart  bird,  which,  if  he  had  been 
rather  more  willow  in  the  leg  and  sounder  in  taiL  might  have 
been  higher.  Fourth  went  to  Mr.  Matthew  for  a  fine  bird,  but 
rather  red  in  the  fluff  and  broad  in  tail  1502  (Walters),  highly 
commended,  was  a  good  bird  and  cheap.  1509  (Maynard),  highly 
commended,  was  also  good. 

Black  Red  cockerels  showed  a  great  falling-off  in  style. 
Whether  Hull  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it  we  do  not  know, 
but  there  was  no  really  first-rate  bird  here.     Mr.  Lyon's  fifth- 

Srize  cockerel  was  about  the  best,  and  had  he  been  in  sounder  con- 
ition  could  hardly  have  helped  being  first ;  as  it  was,  Mr.  Halsall 
took  that  honour  with  a  bird  of  very  pretty  carriage,  but  not 
quite  light  enoueh  in  colour,  and  with  an  indifferent  head,  made 
worse  uy  bad  dubbing.  Mr.  Game,  a  rising  exhibitor,  took 
second,  but  his  bird  wanted  bloom.  Mr.  Matthew  was  third  with 
a  bird  fine  in  head  but  too  long  in  the  tail,  and  not  bright  enough 
in  the  eye.  1527  probably  did  not  look  so  well  when  the  Judge 
went  round  as  later  in  the  day,  or  he  might  have  been  placed. 
1531  (Walters)  was  cheap  at  the  catalogue  price. 

Id.  hens  first  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dutton's  hen,  which  took  the 
cnp  here  as  pullet  last  year.  Second  (Harley)  a  good  hen,  but 
with  a  poor  eye.  Mr.  Pope  was  third  with  the  hen  second  at  the 
Palace.  We  very  much  liked  1568  (Goodwin),  very  highly  com- 
mended, and  should  have  been  inclined  to  have  put  her  second. 
Dark  eyes  seem  on  the  increase.  All  the  highly  commended  hens 
well  deserved  the  notice,  but  the  only  ones  with  a  really  good 
eye  were  1558  (Sta^g)  and  15G5  (Maynard). 

Pullets  made  up  m  quality  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  cockerels, 
and  the  Judge  would  have  had  no  easy  task  had  the  birds  been  in 
the  best  light  the  Show  could  have  afforded  ;  as  it  was  the  task 
could  only  have  been  exceeded  in  difficulty  by  Mr.  Lane's  amongst 
the  Brown  Red  pullets.  The  cup  went  to  a  beautiful  pullet 
of  Mr.  Game's,  sister,  we  believe,  to  his  bird  that  was  so  much 
admired  at  Oxford,  and  which  we  think  we  recognised  here  and 
preferred  in  his  verr  highly  commended  pen,  1602.  Second  was 
taken  bv  Mr.  Halsall.  as  well  as  fifth,  with  two  birds  that  looked 
much  like  those  at  the  Palace.  If  these  are  the  birds  that  were 
at  Oxford  they  have  greatly  improved  since  then.  We  dislike  the 
bluish  tinge  in  their  legs,  but  except  that  they  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  The  third-pri2e  bird  (Lyon)  had  a  sprung  comb  and  a 
red  wing,  but  showed  great  quality,  like  the  same  owner's  other 
birds — 1599   (highly  commended)    and  1C08    (very  highly  com- 


mended). The  fourth-prize  bird  (Pope)  was  first  at  the  ^^' 
Amongst  the  noticed  birds  which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  law 
(Pope)  was  a  fine  reachy  puUet,  a  little  weak  perhaps  in  t^e  heaA, 
and  not  as  brilliant  in  the  eye  as  might  be.  1583  (hiMj  com- 
mended) a  daughter  of  the  first-prize  hen,  and  with  much  of  Jwr 
mother's  looks,  but  has  not  inherited  her  mother's  good  ere.  1  Wi 
(Frith),  commended,  was  very  lengthy,  but  not  too  food  in  ^^ 
1593,  highly  commended  (PhUlips),  had  a  very  wid  ta^,  laSi, 
highly  commended  (Maynard)  and  1606,  commended- whicii  -*• 
one  of  the  best-coloured  pullets  in  the  Show.  1600,  hi^bly  < 
mended  (Pope),  very  much  like  the  same  owner's  other  buda,^ 
full  of  quality.  1605,  hLrhly  commended  (Yan  Wart),  ▼©'J  «25f 
at  caUlogue  price.  In  Brown  Red  cocks  Mr.  Matthew  took  ^ 
with  a  cock  that  should  have  had  the  cup  for  the  best  oock  in  tlie 
Show.  His  legs  were  perhaps  a  trifle  too  willow,  but  with  that 
exception  he  was  perfect.  Second,  1620  (Brierley),  was  ntlier 
red  in  face.  We  liked  the  third-prize  bird,  1626  (WatK)n),  better, 
but  he  had  one  of  his  daws  broken.  Fourth  (Morgan)  a  very  in- 
different bird.  1618  (Martin)  and  1628.  commended  (Tom  Mason), 
were  either  of  them  better.  In  cockerels  champion  cap  Md 
second  went  to  Mr.  Brierley  for  two  beautiful  cockerds  of  Jlr. 
Gamett's  strain.  The  first  u  the  betUr  bird  now,  but  tlic  ti^w 
belongs  to  the  second.  Third  (Wolff)  we  could  never  pfcto  hold 
himself  together,  either  on  Saturday  or  Monday.  Fourth  (Martin) 
wanted  bnghtness,  and  was  not  up  to  Mr.  Martin's  usual  form. 
1661  (Fenwick)  fifth,  was  the  best^^loured  bird  in  the  claM. 
His  hackles  were  too  full,  but  we  should  have  placed  him  thnd. 
1642,  highly  commended  (Matthew),  was  rather  hieh  »  t»il- 
1645  (Adams),  commended,  was  good  in  colour  but  ratto  ftm. 

Brown  Red  hens  and  pullets  we  cannot  criticise.  We  cannot 
see  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Matthew  won  the  cup  with  the  bird  that 
was  first  at  the  Palace  we  believe,  and  which  we  thought  ahoald 
have  had  the  cup  there.  Second  (Fenwick)  was  a  bird  vh^^ 
must  have  made  the  Judge  wish  for  two  first  prizes.  Thud 
(Brierley)  was  hardly  brassy  enough  in  the  hackles  to  pl^se  vs. 
1667  (Tom  Mason)  was  a  good  bird.  1663  (Watson),  highly 
commended,  had  rather  a  brown  wing  we  fancy.  1666  (Martin), 
highly  commended,  might  have  had  a  darker  face.  l€M,  ^*^»Jj 
commended  (Brierley),  was  too  long  for  her  pen.  Brown  Bod 
Game  hens  want  pens  very  little  smaller  than  the  cocks*.  16 tl 
(Parker)  we  preferred  to  1670  (Morgan),  highly  commended.  In 
pulleU  Mr.  Fenwick  was  first,  Mr.  Martin  second,  Mr.  Bnerljy 
third,  and  Mr.  Meredith  fourth.  Of  these  we  may  say  ^^  ™ 
first  excelled  in  colour  and  the  second  in  style,  while  ttic  thud 
had  better  colour  than  the  second  and  more  style  than  the  first. 
Fourth  was  a  good  pullet  with  a  nice  swingmg  hackle.  The 
following  remarks  concerning  the  noticed  birds  must  be  taken  for 
what,  they  are  worth :— We  thought  1672.  highly  commended 
(Yoisin),  was  the  unnoticed  bird  we  admired  at  the  Palace ;  1673, 
highly  commended  (Ward),  was  bright  but  short,  and  had  too 
much  hackle :  1674  (Brierley),  highly  commended,  had  a  good 
breast  for  cock  breeding,  but  wanted  a  longer  head  :  1679,  highly 
commended  (Matthew),  was  veir  pretty  j  1680  (Tom  Mason), 
highly  commended,  might  have  been  brassier ;  and  we  thought 
1693  (Frith)  should  have  had  a  card. 

Buckwing  cocks,  and  we  are  in  the  light  again  !  Mr.  Martin 
takes  the  cup  with  a  bird  much  like  his  third  Palace  cock.  We 
liked  the  first  cockerel  (Matthew)  better,  but  Mr.  Martin's  is  a 
very  good  bird.  Second  (Matthew)  many  preferred  to  the  fiimt. 
Third  (Watson)  was  a  fair  colour,  but  a  bad  tail.  1709  (Oakcley) 
and  1712  (SUveley),  both  highly  commended,  were  fair  birds. 
If  Mr.  Matthew's  cockerel  was  the  same  that  was  at  the  Palace 
he  has  recovered  from  the  injury  he  there  did  his  face  by  fighting. 
He  is  an  excellent  Duckwing.  Second  (Harlev)  and  third  (Lyon) 
were  both  fair  birds.  As  to  the  noticed  birds,  we  can  only  say 
that  Mr.  Lane  takes  a  more  charitable  view  of  what  a  Duckwing 
ought  to  be  than  we  do.  In  hens  Mr.  Matthew  was  first  witli  an 
excellent  hen ;  Messrs.  Staveley  second  and  third.  Mr.  Lyon  and 
Mr.  Goodwin  both  showed  good  birds,  the  latter  with  a  very  good 
eye.  In  pullets  the  cup  went  to  Messrs.  Staveley  for  the  pullet 
which  was  second  at  the  Palace,  while  the  bird  there  first  is  here 
third.  As  our  remarks  concerning  her  were  then  misprinted  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  though  the  third  (Harley)  is 
very  good  in  shape  tne  first  beats  her  in  colour  and  eye.  S^x>nd 
(Lyon)  has  a  dark  eye  too.  Good  eyes  are  becoming  almost  ex- 
tinct. 1750  (Lyon),  highly  commended,  might  have  been  "  Black- 
eyed  Susan  "  herself. 

In  Pile  cocks  there  was  a  mistake  about  Mr.  Halsall's  bird  (1754). 
He  was  the  best  bird  in  the  class,  but  Mr.  Lane,  misled  by  his 
short  spurs,  thought  a  chicken  had  been  sent  by  mistake.  What 
was  decided  as  to  a  prize  for  him  we  do  not^know.    As  it  was  the 


Duke  of  Sutherland  took  first,  and  the  Palace  first  cock 
second.  1755,  highly  commended,  had  a  light  eye.  In  cockerels 
Mr.  Halsall  took  cup  with  a  bird  good  but  for  his  tail.  Second 
(Mrs.  Bell)  was  light  in  eye,  but  otherwise  good.  Highly  com- 
mended, 1766  (Crowther),  pretty,  but  thickish  head.  1759  (Otter), 
commended,  pretty ;  and  1763  (Pratt),  a  white-legged  bird  of 
very  good  style.  Hens.— First  (Adams)  the  Palace  bird  appa- 
rently. Second  (Halsall)  was  high  in  tail.  We  preferred  1770 
(Walker),   highly  commended.      1774    (Brierley),   highly   com- 
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mended,  was  also  rery  good.    In  pullets  Mr.  Brierley  took  first. 

Second  went  to  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Smith  for  a  prettv  pullet.    1776 

(Halsall),  1781  (Mrs.  Bell),  and  1786  (Brierley)  were  all  highly 

commended.    1783  (Clare),  commended,  we  liked  quite  as  well  if 

not  better  than  the  secona.    Cocks,  any  other  variety,  contained 

a  motley  collection  of  Blacks,  Brassy- winged,  Silver  Duckwing, 

White,  and  Indians.    Dr.  Etheridge's  Silver  Duckwing  was  a  bird 

of  very  good  carriage,  though  he  ought  not  to  have  won  in  this 

class,  and  for  a  Silver  Duckwing  his  hackles  should  have  been 

clearer,  and  his  saddle  was  too  yellow ;  but  we  are  grateful  to 

Dr.  Etheridge  for  having  the  courage  to  show  a  Silver.    We  may 

say  for  the  encouragement  of  Silver  Duckwing   breeders  that 

Vk  e  know  Mr.  So;Lith  is  quite  prepared  to  award  them  prizes  in  the 

Duckwing  class,  provided  they  are  as  good  as  Silvers  as  the  Yellow 

Duckwings  are  as  Yellows.    If  all  j  udges  would  do  the  same  we 

believe  Duckwings  would  vastly  increase  in  numbers  and  style. 

We  doubt  if  the  King  of  Oudh  would  acknowledge  Mr.  Swift's 

Ghaguz  as  having  come  from  his  yards.    The  hens  had  as  great  a 

variety  as  the  cocks.    Mr.  Montresor  was  first  with  a  Black  pullet 

of  fair  style,  but  too  dark  in  the  eye  for  a  Black  Game.     Mr. 

Brierley  was  second,  and  Mr.  Meredith  third. 

Hamburgks. — Blacks,  which  were  provided  with  twice  as  many 
classes  as  their  Spangled  and  Pencilled  relatives,  came  first  in 
these  beautiful  fowls.  In  Black  cocks  first  was  a  fine  bird  in  good 
condition,  good  white  ears,  rather  broad  in  comb.  Second  a  fine 
handsome  glossy  bird,  good  in  ears  and  comb.  All  the  noticed 
birds  were  good.  In  cockerels,  first,  which  won  the  cup  for  the 
best  Black  Hamburgh,  was  a  very  handsome  bird,  with  capital 
comb  and  ears  and  nne  gloss.  Second  a  very,  good  bird  with  fine 
head.  Third  another  good  glossy  bird.  This  was  a  splendid  class, 
all  th«  mentioned  birds  were  really  good.  In  hens  first  was  a  very 
green  lustrous  hen,  splendid  in  colour  though  not  quite  perfect  in 
head  points.  Second  was  also  a  very  good  hen.  The  other 
honoured  birds  were  all  birds  of  merit.  In  pullets  first  was  a 
pullet  of  good  head  points  and  first-class  lustre  ;  she  was  a  beauty, 
and  very  much  like  the  Palace  winner,  if  not  the  same  bird. 
Second  was  a  vexr  similar  style  of  p»ullet,  good  all  round.  Third 
very  lustrous  and  good  in  other  points.  The  commended  birds 
i^ere  again  all  meritorious,  and  we  did  not  see  a  failure  amongst 
them.  In  the  remaining  Hamburgh  classes  all  ages  competed 
together.  In  Gold-pencilled  oocks  first,  an  adult  entered  at  ten 
guineas  and  labelled  sold,  was  a  very  handsome  bird,  good  in  comb 
and  ears,  rich  in  colour  and  beautif oily  laced  tail.  Second  was  a 
pretty  cockerel,  good  in  colour,  but  rather  inclined  to  white  in  the 
face.  Third  a  rich-coloured  cockerel  very  good  in  ears.  1248 
(Beldon),  1249  (Pickles),  and  1251  (Long)  very  good  indeed.  In 
pullets  first  was  a  pretty  pullet,  verr  clearly  pencilled  and  good  in 
ground  colour.  Second  a  very  handsome  pullet,  good  in  pencilling 
and  beautiful  ground  colour.  Third  a  bird  in  fine  condition,  very 
glossy,  but  not  so  fine  in  pencilling  as  the  preceding.  1268  (Smith) 
the  Palace  winner,  very  correct  m  pencilling,  but  a  little  pale  in 
ground  colour;  1263  (Harding)  good.  In  Silver-pencilled  cocks 
nrst-and-cup  for  this  variety  was  one  of  the  Norwich  disqualified 
birds,  a  very  handsome  bird  with  grand  tail.  Second  a  very  good 
one  with  finely  laced  tail.  Third  a  fair  bird,  and  the  commended 
birds  also  good.  In  hens  first  was  very  sharp  in  pencilling  and 
good  in  comb  and  ears,  also  clear  in  hackle.  Second  very  well 
pencilled  and  in  nice  trim.  Third  a  well-pencilled  pullet.  1277 
(the  Duke)  a  good  bird.  In  Silver-spangled  cocks  first-and-cup  a 
very  handsome  bird  in  fine  condition,  well-marked  breast,  wing, 
and  tail,  and  gpod  head.  Second  a  well-marked  bird,  good  in  comb 
and  ears.  Third  good  head  and  well  marked.  1285  (Campbell), 
good.  In  hens  first  was  beautifully  spangled  throughout,  and 
with  good  comb  and  earlobes.  Second  was  splendidly  marked  and 
good  in  ear,  but  rather  loose  in  comb.  Third  a  good  and  well- 
marked  hen  though'rather  dark.  The  honourably  mentioned  birds 
were  all  good  handsome  birds.  In  Golden-spangled  cocks  first- 
and-cup  rich  ground  colour,  well  barred  wing,  and  good  breast. 
Second  a  good  rich-coloured  bird,  well  marked,  good  ears,  though 
scarcely  perfect  in  comb.  Third  a  showy  bird,  good  in  comb  and 
ears.  1300  (Hyde),  very  good  in  head  ,•  1801  (Jackson),  very  rich 
in  colour  and  good  in  ears.  AU  the  other  mentioned  oirds  were 
good.  In  hens  first  rich  in  ground  colour,  a  well-marked  bird,  fine 
comb  and  earlobes.  Second  a  handsome  hen,  rich  in  ground  colour, 
good  in  head,  very  correct  in  marking.  Third  well  marked  and 
good  in  head.    1318  (Jackson)  a  good  rich-coloured  hen. 

PIOEONB. 

Carriers.-^Black  cocks. — First  had  wonderful  head  and  beak 
properties  and  was  well  shown.  Second  a  very  fine  bird  with  fine 
eye  and  beak^wattle.  Hens. — First  very  fine,  good  eye  wattle.  Se- 
cond also  a  first-class  bird,  very  fine  in  beak«  Dun  cocks. — Cup  a 
splendid  bird,  very  good  in  head  properties.  Second  a  very  good 
bird  and  well  shown.  Hens. — First  was  grand  in  wattle.  Second  a 
very  good  hen,  fine  in  eye.  In  Carriers  of  any  other  colour  both  the 
winners  were  good  Blues.  2189  (Cant),  a  good  one.  In  young  Blacks 
the  winners  were  both  very  good  and  promising  birclB.  This  was 
a  good  class.  In  younp  birds  of  any  other  colour  the  winners  were 
good  Duns,  first  winning  the  cup  for  young  Carriers.  In  Pouter 
cocks  (Bed  or  Yellow),  first  a  veiy  good  Red  with  fine  crop.    Se- 


cond a  good  stylish  Yellow.    In  hens  both  the  winners  were  good 
Beds.    In  Blue  cocks  first  a  fine-limbed  bird,  very  good.    Second 
a  good  bird.    Hens. — First  a  fine  slim  bird.    Second  good.    White 
Pouter  cocks  numbered  six  and  hens  seven  ;  the  winners  in  both 
classes  very  good.    In  Pouters  of  any  other  colour  each  class  con- 
tained   six    entries ;     all   the   winners    Blacks   of   fine   quality. 
Almonds. — First-and-cup  good  in  head  and  well  broken  in  colour, 
a  very  good   bird.     Second  a  very  good-headed  hen.    In  any 
other  colour  Short-faced  Tumbler,  first  a  very  good  whole-coloured 
Bed.    Second  a  good  Black  Mottle.    In  Balds  and  Beards,  first 
a  fine  Blue  Beard.    Second  a  very  good  Silver  Baldhead.    Barbs. — 
Seven  old  birds  were  shown.    First  a  beautiful  Black  ;  second  a 
Red.    They  were  both  in  capital  condition,  as  well  as  being  very 
perfect  in  head.    Mr.  Fulton's  celebrated  Red  was  not  noticed, 
owing  probably  to  want  of  condition.    Six  young  birds  appeared ; 
the  prizes  went  to  two  pretty  Blacks,  not  so  fully  developed  in 
wattle  as  others  in  the  class,  but  we  suspect  the  Judge  had  doubts 
about  the  ages  of  some  of  those  which  loosed  the  best.    Trumpeters. 
— In  Mottles  a  very  dark  bird  first^  a  light  second.    In  the  Any 
other  colour  class  a  really  good  White  was  first,  now  a  vara  avisj  it 
is  only  at  Birmingham  that  we  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  seemg 
representatives  from  Mr.  Shaw's  yards  and  avianes,  which  must  be 
most  interesting.    Runts. — The  wonderful  Parisian  Silvers  won 
again.    Archangels  were  poor  for  Birmingham.    First  a  good  pur- 
plish bird,  and  second  a  good  bronzy  bird,  the  rest  not  very  good. 
Fantails. — The  cup  went  to  a  pretty  little  White  with  rather 
irregular  tall.    Second  we  thought  the  best  in  the  class,  smally  with 
beautifully  flat  tail.    Third  a  coarse  bird  but  with  some  motion, 
and  very  long  and  broad  tail  feathers.    In  Any  other  colour,  Blues 
won  :  the  first  fairly  flat  in  tail.    Nuns. — All  the  winners  Black. 
Swallows. — A  verv  pretty  class.    The  sectional  cup  went  to  Mr. 
Bulley's  lovely  Black.     Second  a  good  Yellow ;   third  a  Red. 
Magpies  a  very  large  class.    First  a  Yellow  ;  second  a  very  rich 
Red;  third  a  Black.    Jacobins. — Twenty-three  Beds  and  Yellows. 
The  cup  went  to  a  lovely  little  Red  ;  second  a  Red  rich  in  colour 
and  close  in  hood,  but  coarser  than  the  first.    Third  a  Yellow, 
generally  ^ood,  but  not  quite  round  enough  in  hood.    Any  other 
colour. — First  a  capital  Black  with  head  completely  buried  in  its 
hood ;  second  a  Black,  good  in  hoodL  rather  long  in  beak ;  third 
a  White.    Ttfrbits. — In  the  Red  or  Yellow  class  both  prizes  went 
to  Yellows.    First  small  and  good  in  colour ;  second  superior  in 
head  but  less  rich  in  colour.    In  the  Any  other  colour  class  a  Blue 
was  first,  good  in  head  and  fair  in  colour,  with  rather  broad 
bars;  second  a  small  Silver.    Owls. — In  the  Foreign  class  the 
winners  all  Whites.    In  the  English  class  the  cup  went  to  a  grand 
Silver,  splendid  in  beak  and  gullet.    Second  a  slightly  powdered 
Silver  with  full  frill  and  good  face.    Mr.  Woods'  highly  com- 
mended Blue  a  good  bird.    Dragoons  were  few — only  forty-eight 
entries  for  nine  classes.    We  do  not  believe  that  the  popularity  of 
this  breed  is  at  all  waning,  but  that  fanciers  will  not  send  their 
birds  to  be  knocked  up  in  the  Birmmgham  atmosphere.    The  three 
cups  were  all  taken  by  Mr.  Woods  ;  his  winning  Blue  and  Silver 
cocks  were  remarkable.    We  also  liked  the  second  Grizzle  cock, 
though  he  is  perhaps  too  Carrier-like  in  beak.    Mr.  Woods'  cup 
Yellow  hen  was  particularly  rich  in  colour.    Antwerps  were  well 
represented  ;  there  is  always  much  sameness  in  these  classes.    Mr. 
Eckroyd's  cup  Silver  Dun  cock  was  about  the  finest  specimen  of 
the  variety  we  have  ever  seen,  and  the  same  gentleman's  cup  Red 
Chequer  extremely  good.    Short-billed  Frilled  varieties  made  a 
large  class,  though  many  of  them  were  in  poor  condition.    First 
was  a  Satinette,  and  second  a  Blondinette.    Any  other  variety. — 
Mr.  Bulley's  Blue  Priest  first,  second  a  Spangled  Ice  Pigeon,  and 
third  a  Black  Fairy  Swallow. 


MID-SURREY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  was  held  at  Kingston  on  Thursday 
last  and  following  days.  The  classification  this  year  was  judi- 
ciously curtailed,  and. the  value  of  the  prizes  improved  by  the 
money  so  saved.  The  result  was  that  many  of  the  most  noted 
exhibitors  supported  the  Show,  and  hence  a  visible  improvement 
in  the  quality. 

Dorhingi. — In  Coloured  Mr.  Brown  won  with  a  capital  pen 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before^  defeating  two  or 
three  of  the  cracks.  Any  other  colour  poor ;  first  prize  withheld. 
Cochins. — ^Partridge  and  Buff  thirteen  entries,  Buffs  first.  Any 
other  variety,  first  a  beautiful  pen  of  Whites  well  known.  Brakmas. 
— Darks  and  Lights  good.  Mr.  Lingwood  winning  in  both  classes. 
Minarcas  and  Leghorns  snown  together  made  the  largest  of  the 
poultry  classes,  and  will,  we  presume,  offer  a  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  the  Committee  to  divide  them  in  future.  Polands. — 
First  a  pair  of  nicely  crested  birds.  Andalusians. — Mr.  Boissier's 
pen  that  we  think  obtained  the  third  prize  at  Bexley  was  here 
promoted  to  the  first  position,  and  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wiggins  that 
was  first  at  Bexley  only  obtained  a  highly  commended  card. 
French. — ^Houdans  eleven  entries  with  some  good  names  in  the 
catalopfue,  but  we  could  not  find  a  good  pen  of  birds.  Pen  202 
unnoticed  (Yallance)  appeared  the  best,  out  we  were  informed 
the  cock  was  not  quite  straight  in  the  tail.  The  winning  cock 
was  a  moderate  bird ;  the  hen  was  large  but  gouty  on  one  foot 
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and  carried  her  crest  on  one  side.  Any  other  rarietx  only  fire 
entries,  no  norelties ;  second  and  third  prizes  withheld.  BatUamt, 
— Moderate  classes.  Ducks, — Grood  in  quality  but  few  in  number. 
PigeoM, — Pouters  a  poor  class  of  four  entries,  first  prize  with- 
held. Carriers,  the  classes  were  not  so  well  filled  as  we  expected, 
but  a  few  high'Class  birds  were  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Hammock  being 
first  in  the  Any  other  variety  with  his  Ciystal  Palace  winner. 
Dragoons  fire  classes :  we  thought  them  the  best  in  the  Show, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Antwerps  these  were  the  largest  in 
numbers.  Blue  and  Silver  cocks,  Mr.  Lush  was  the  winner  with  a 
nicely  coloured  Blue :  second  and  third  Bumell.  Blue  and  Silver  hens, 
first  a  magnificent  aturk  hard-eyed  bird,  very  sound  in  colour  with 
splendid  bars,  tiie  best  we  remember  to  have  seen  for  a  consider- 
able period.  Any  other  colour  cock,  first  a  Yellow,  very  even  in 
colour  but  poor  m  head ;  second  a  Chequer,  the  Palace  winner. 


variety^ 

Jacobins,  and  Turbits  Mr.  Boxall,  a  local  supporter,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  many  exhibitors  succeeded  in  winning  all  the  first 
prizes.  Mr.  Boxall  we  see  also  won  prizes  in  Pouters,  Carriers, 
and  Dragoon  classes.  Such  a  success  is  almost  unprecedented. 
Mr.  Boxall's  large  entries  helped  to  compensate  the  Committee 
for  the  loss  of  Mr.  Baker's  patronage,  who  was  the  largest  exhi- 
bitor on  the  last  occasion,  but  this  year  did  not  show.  Antwerps 
were  large  classes.  An  improvement  in  the  arrangements  was 
made  by  placing  the  small  birds  on  the  stage,  and  we  would 
suggest  on  a  future  occasion  double  rows  of  staging  in  lieu  of 
single,  as  the  birds  generally  turn  their  faces  in  opposition  and 
inspection  becomes  vezr  difficult. 
Mr.  Nichols  judged  the  poultry,  and  Mr.  Jones  the  Pigeons. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  IN  RABBITS. 

SOMB  of  these  diseases  are  hereditary,  and  nothing  can  eradicate 
them  except  death.  There  are  other  diseases  which  are  perhaps 
more  frequent  that  are  caused  by  neglect,  and  are  easily  prevented 
by  proper  precautions. 

There  are  many  diseases  caused  by  a  want  of  care  in  the  pro- 
vision of  moist  food.  When  this  is  given  too  freely  looseness  is 
the  result.  If  left  it  soon  becomes  very  weakening,  and  will 
cause  death,  especially  when  the  patient  is  young.  The  remedy 
IB  to  vary  the  diet.  Plenty  of  dry  com  and  bran  are  the  best ; 
at  the  same  time  green  food  should  not  be  entirely  neglected, 
as  constipation  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  follow.  If  this  is  dis- 
covered at  once^  a  little  extra  green  food  or  a  handful  or  two 
of  tea  leaves  will  remove  the  disease ;  but  if  it  continues  very 
long,  more  effective  remedies  will  have  to  be  tried.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  entirely  stop  the  supply  of  com  and  substitute  roots 
and  greens.  In  this  case  the  Rabbit  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  directly  the  desired  effect  has  been  attained  the  old  diet 
should  be  resumed,  but  a  little  more  green  stuff  introduced  as  a 
preventive.  If  tois  complaint  is  neglected  death  is  sure  to 
lollow,  and  prettj  rapidly.  Prequent  attacks  of  constipation  and 
a  continual  diminution  of  the  supply  of  green  food  produce  dis- 
eases which  are  increased  by  dirty  or  dark  hutches,  dampness 
being  peculiarly  objectionable. 

The  most  common  disease  is  a  form  of  scurvy  very  disgusting 
and  very  contagious.  It  makes  itself  known  by  scales  which 
come  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  sometimes  on  the  back.  As  it  is 
very  catching^,  any  Rabbit  afflicted  with  it  should  be  immediately 
killed  unless  it  is  particularly  valuable. 

Another  disease  very  similar  to  that  one  is  the  mange.  The 
hair  on  the  nose  and  at  the  root  of  the  ears  comes  off,  and  the 
flesh  is  covered  with  a  homy  scale  even  more  disgusting  than 
Bcurf.  This  complaint  is  also  catching,  and  should  only  be  dealt 
with  when  the  Rabbit  is  of  a  good  strain.  The  best  remedy  for 
these  complaints  is  brimstone.  This  may  be  mixed  with  some- 
thing greasy  and  rubbed  on  the  parts  affected  as  a  salve,  or  it 
may  be  given  internally  by  mixing  a  little  of  the  powder  among 
the  diT  food.  Of  course  any  animal  affected  must  be  removed 
from  nealthy  Rabbits.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  pur- 
chasing from  strangers,  as  a  mangy  Rabbit  will  affect  a  whole 
rabbitry  in  a  few  days. 

Pot-belly  is  the  name  given  to  a  disease  caused  chiefly  in  young 
Rabbits  by  a  constant  wet  diet.  Too  much  green  stuffy  especially 
if  wet,  will  cause  this  complaint  to  come  very  rapidly  indeed,  and 
its  result  is  much  more  senous  than  is  expected.  The  belly  swells 
to  a  great  size,  often  making  the  skin  tight.  Very  often  an 
intemal  stoppage  is  the  imme&tte  cause  of  death.  On  dissection 
it  seems  that  the  whole  intestines  are  affected.  The  remedy  is  to 
make  the  Rabbit  have  plenty  of  exercise,  and  to  drive  it  about  a 
little.  At  the  same  time  all  green  food  given  should  be  carefully 
dried,  and  the  amount  should  be  limited.  The  dry  food  must  not 
be  neglected,  and  the  Rabbit  should  be  tempted  to  eat.  Many 
Tonng  ones  oie  of  this  complaint.  Judicious  feeding  and  plenty 
of  daily  exercise  are  sure  preventives.  Old  Rabbits  are  very 
seldom  troubled  with  this  disastrous  complaint. 
SSfAnother  effect  of  injudicious  feeding  is  indigestion,  which  if 
not  checked  in  time  will  end  in  fits  and  giddiness.    The  signs  of 


the  disease  are  the  Rabbit  retires  to  a  comer  and  benda  its  head 
repeatedly  on  one  side,  looking  languid  and  sad,  and  not  noQcmjp 
anything.  It  still  continues  to  eat  with  vigour,  and  very  often  » 
troubled  with  oostiveness.  A  good  supply  of  green  food  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air  is  the  best  remedy.  If  young  they  frequenter 
die  from  the  complaint.  When  badly  affected  they  he  on  their 
sides  and  backs  and  kick  violently,  the  fits  being  of  freqiw&t 
occurrence.    At  other  times  they  ran  round  and  round. 

Among  the  other  complaints  that  are  preventible  may  be  maa- 
tioned  coughs  and  cold,  generally  called  snui&es.  These  are  Hun- 
cated  by  sneezing  and  ranning  at  the  nose.  The  best  cure  is  to 
keep  the  Rabbit  m  a  warm  hutch,  and  supply  it  with  warm  muh^ 
the  best  being  barleymeal.  .  «        v 

Dirty  hutches  cause  many  more  complaints,  especially  wh« 
accompanied  with  much  warmth.  These  will  be  treated  of  later 
on,  as  will  also  the  chronic  and  hereditary  complaints. 

Rabbits  are  liable  to  have  disagreeable  discharges  from  the 
ears,  which  often  coagiJate  and  assume  a  waxy  appearance.  The 
best  treatment  is,  directly  any  of  it  makes  iU  appearance,  to  pi^ 
it  out  gently,  and  apply  a  little  sweet  oiL  This  should  be  repeated 
daily  till  the  cure  is  effected. — Gsta. 

VARIETIES. 

At  the  Smithfleld  Club  Oattle  Show  held  in  the  Agricaltaral  HaU 
Islington,  this  week,  Mr.  Stratton  was  awarded  the  £100  prise  for 
the  best  beast  in  the  Show  with  his  beautiful  Short-horafid  heifer 
which  won  the  same  prize  last  year,  and  also  the  first  prise  on  bofth 
occasions  in  the  Short-homed  heifer  class.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  visited  the  Show  on  Monday,  warmly  oongiatalated 
Mr.  Stratton  on  his  remarkable  achievements.  The  namber  of 
entries  in  the  Show  is  401— namely,  182  in  the  cattle  dasses, 
166  in  the  sheep  classes,  and  63  in  the  pig  classes.  The  Exhibibae 
throughout  is  (me  of  great  excellence,  all  the  animals  appear- 
ing in  capital  health.  As  an  instance  of  the  remarkable  mamier  in 
which  the  Show  has  increased,  it  has  only  to  be  noted  that  in  1800 
the  number  of  classes  was  six,  and  the  amount  of  prizes  £126 ; 
this  year  there  were  seventy-six  classes,  and  £8000  olEezed  in 
prizes. 

At  the  Birmingham  Cattle  Show  the  collections  of  roots 

exhibited  by  such  firms  as  those  of  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons,  James 
Carter  t  Co.,  and  B.  Webb  &  Sons,  attracted  much  notice  by  their 
magnitude  and  excellence.  We  recently  noticed  the  fine  exhi- 
bitions provided  by  the  above  firms,  and  it  is  only  necessazr  to 
say  now  that  the  roots  at  Birmingham  were  selected  as  the  best 
from  the  previous  displays,  and  the  remarkable  character  of  the 
produce  will  be  admitted.  The  firms  also  exhibit  similarly  splendid 
produce  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  this  week. 

In  Europe,  and  Au3tria  especially,  cows  are  said  to  be  fed 

on  the  leaves  of  celery  cut  and  mixed  in  their  feed.  It  is  said  to 
give  the  butter  an  excellent  flavour.  The  Dutch,  or  tumip-rooted 
celery,  is  easily  raised,  and  both  tops  and  roots  may  be  led.  The 
experiment  may  be  worthy  of  trial. 

At  the  Dorset  County  Poultry,  Jkc,  Show  to  be  held  at 

Dorchester  on  January  15th  and  16th,  1879.  we  observe  tliat 
prizes  amounting  to  £250  will  be  awarded,  including  three  aUver 
cups  given  by  W.  E.  Brymer,  Esq..  M.P.,  for  Dorkings,  Brahmas, 
and  Cochins  j  also  a  silver  cup,  value  five  guineas,  presented  by 
Lord  AUngton,  President  of  the  Society,  for  the  best  pen  of  fowb 
in  the  Show,  being  the  property  of  and  exhibited  by  a  resident  in 
the  county  of  Dorset. 

The  annual  sale  of  poultry  from  Lady  Gwydyr's  yards  is 

advertised  to  take  plaoe  at  Stoke  Park  on  Tuesday,  17th  insc 
These  celebrated  strains  have  so  long  been  carefully  bred  that 
fanciers  who  wish  to  improve  their  stock  of  Cochins  or  Brahmas 
should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  attending  this  sale,  which  it 
is  well  known  is  always  a  6ond  iide  one. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Birmingham  Show  was  this 

year  much  larger  than  last  year.  Possibly  this  may  be  owinr 
to  the  attraction  of  the  electric  light.  The  aggregate  sales  or 
poultry  varied  little  from  last  year.  Among  them  we  obserred 
that  Mr.  Mitchell's  cup  Light  Brahma  cock  was  sold  for  £30; 
Mr.  Buttlldge's  first-pnze  Dark  Dorking  cock  for  eight  goineas 
and  a  half ;  Mr.  Lee's  first-prize  Houdan  cockerel  fetched  £15  at 
the  auction,  and  Mr.  Serjeantson's  cup  Silver-laced  Bantams  were 
claimed  for  £20.  We  heard  also  that  £25  was  offered  during  the 
Show  for  Lady  Dartmouth's  Silver  Polish  hen,  but  refused. 

The  electric  light  in  Bingley  Hall  cannot  be  prononnced  a 

success.  It  had  frenuently  to  be  supplemented  by  gas,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Pigeon  gallery  was  only  a  few  degrees  kss 
heatea  and  fetid. 

Wbitiko  on  the  health  and  disease  of  fowls  an  Americsa 

poultry  journal  observes — ^''The  comb  of  each  fowl  is  a  tzss 
index  to  their  condition.  If  they  ^  in  ill  health  the  oomb  wHl 
lose  colour  and  will  become  far  less  firm  in  texture :  as  the  nudady 
increases  the  colour  decreases,  till  a  very  sick  bird  will  show  s 
comb  almost  devoid  of  scarlet  colour,  being  of  a  livid  doll  cri 
or  else  pale  or  asby  in  appearance.    If  any  disease  should 
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into  the  flock  carefully  examine  the  combs  of  each  bird  morning 
and  night,  and  all  those  which  are  wanting  in  that  bright  rich 
colour  which  denotes  perfect  health  remove  at  once  from  the  flock 
to  a  place  remote,  where  they  should  be  at  once  ^ut  under  medi- 
cal treatment.  The  comb  of  the  fowl  should  daily  be  consulted 
by  the  fancier  who  values  the  health  and  well-being  of  his  flock. 
Xook  at  the  comb  of  a  laying  hen  or  pullet  I  She  is  in  the  height 
of  health  and  strength  and  carries  her  unfailing  sign  of  healthnil- 
ness  on  her  head,  in  the  shape  of  a  blood-red  bright  and  full  comb. 
A  vigorous  cock  or  cockerel  will  carry  the  same  sign,  though  not 
perhaps,  in  so  eminent  a  degree." 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Superior  Commission  on  the  Phylloxera 
in  France,  M.  Teisserenc  du  Bon  reviewed  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  The  number  of  infected  departments  has  increased  from 
28  in  January,  1877.  to  89  at  this  date.  Out  of  6,880,000  acres  one- 
fifth  is  entirely  rumed,  while  a  second  fifth  threatens  to  follow 
Buit  unless  efficacious  remedies  be  adopted.  On  the  proposition  of 
the  Minister  two  vice-presidente  were  elected.  Three  sub-com- 
missions were  also  appointed;  one  for  the  examination  of  pro- 
posed remedies,  the  second  for  the  demarcation  of  the  infested 
zones.and  the  preparation  of  circulars  and  decrees,  the  third  for 
"the  recommendation  of  curative  measures. 

Thb  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  TOted  the  Budget 

of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  comprising  a  sum 
of  £&04,000.    Of  this  £808,630  are  devoted  to  the  improvement 

fenerally  of  the  breed  of  horses.  The  residue  is  allotted  thus  : — 
mprovement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  £11,600 ;  reterinary  teaching, 
£87,900  ;  agricultural  tuition,  £69,200 ;  drainage,  £1840 ;  agricul- 
tural societies,  £20,000 :  shows,  £40,150  ^*  inspection  of  agriculture, 
£5900 ;  studies  on  the  diseases  of  the  vme,  x9280. 

TAKING  HONEY. 

Mat  I  suggest  what  I  think  an  improvement  on  the  process 
given  at  page  881  for  the  extraction  of  hone^  from  the  comb,  as  I 
manage  it  myself  ?  I  used  to  squeeze  it  out  in  the  way  described, 
but  disliking  it  extremely,  partl^  owing  to  what  some  mav  con- 
sider over-fastidiousness,  not  liking  so  much  handling  of  the  honey, 
and  partly  from  the  aisagreeableness  of  the  operation  itself, 
I  have  for  many  years  preferred  to  drain  the  honey  out  of  the 
honeycomb  by  ^cutting  up  the  latter  in  a  colander,  the  said  col- 
ander being  arranged  over  a  large  earthenware  pan.  No  doubt 
the  process  is  somewhat  longer  in  operation,  but  in  cleanliness  and 
niceness  (if  I  may  use  the  term),  it  is  to  my  mind  a  far  preferable 
mode  of  extracting  the  honey,  as  avoiding  so  much  manipulation. 
The  combs  are  carefully  separated  from  one  another  as  described 
by  your  correspondent  (and  the  sooner  the  better  after  the  removal 
of  the  bees),  then  beginning  with  the  finest  and  purest  honeycomb, 
it  ia  all  cut  up  like  mincemeat  into  the  colander.  The  honey 
passes  off  very  rapidly,  and  the  purer  the  comb  the  firmer  is  the 
residuum  of  wax,  which  indeed  requires  but  little  time  or  labour  to 
reduce  it  to  a  state  fit  for  use.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  most 
of  this  sort  of  honeycomb  is  retained  whole,  and  kept  for  home 
use  or  sale  as  such.  The  second  best  honeycomb  requires  more 
care,  but  it  is  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way,  only  more  time  is 
men  to  ^e  cutting  away  of  every  possible  particle  of  pollen. 
Treated  thus  the  extracted  honey  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that 
which  I  have  described  above.  All  the  other  combs  are  then 
finally  separated.  Some  go  into  a  basket  or  large  box,  and  are 
spread  out  for  a  feast,  open  to  all  bee-comers ;  the  remainder  is 
treated  as  before,  but  without  the  same  minutely  scrupulous  care 
as  to  bee  bread.  It  is,  of  course,  inferior  honey  but  good  for  many 
purposes.  I  give  these  combs  away  to  some  poor  neighbour  who 
does  not  mind  the  trouble  of  extraction. — B.  &  W. 

SWARMING  AND  NON-SWARMING. 
RESULTS  COMPARED. 

Mr.  B.—I  trust,  Mr.  P.,  you  will  excuse  my  coming  to  see  you 
once  more,  when  you  know  that  I  am  concerned  to  learn  whether 
the  swarming  or  non-swarming  system  of  managing  bees  should 
be  adopted  and  followed.  I  want  to  know  which  is  best  and  most 
profitable,  and  therefore  have  come  to  ask  advice. 

Mr.  p. — I  am  glad  you  have  come,  if  only  to  learn  that  hundreds 
of  earnest  practical  bee-keepers  are  in  the  same  perplexity,  and 
are  as  anxious  as  you  are  for  light  on  the  subject.  The  question 
you  have  come  to  ask  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
all  earnest  and  intelligent  apiarians.  For  many  long  years  I 
have  been  examining  this  question  from  every  possible  stand- 
point, and  if  I  can  help  you  at  all  I  shall  l>e  glad.  What  is 
your  gpreatest  difficulty  in  considering  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  B. — ^Well,  sir,  I  watch  all  that  is  said  in  the  journals  about 
it,  and  find  that  some  honest  practical  men  are  biassed  in  favour 
of  the  swarming  system,  and  others  equally  honest  and  intelligent 
are  biassed  in  mvour  of  the  non-swarming  principle.  I  want  to 
know  which  is  right. 

Mr.  p.— Probably  both  sides  are  right,  for  no  system  concen- 
trates within  itself  all  advantages.  The  fact  that  men  equally 
honest  and  intelligent  are  biassed  in  opposite  directions  admits  of 


an  explanation.  Some  seasons  are  fayonrable  to  the  swarming 
system,  and  some  to  the  non-swarming  one.  In  some  districts  it 
is  advantageous  to  promote  swarming,  in  others  to  prevent 
swarming.  Again,  run  honey  is  readily  sold  in  one  locality  and 
honeycomb  in  another.  Wnile  many  amateurs  object  to  the 
multiplication  of  hives,  many  practical  bee-keepers  amongst  the 
workmg  classes  believe  there  is  less  risk  and  more  profit  in  the 
swarming  system  than  in  the  other. 

Mr.  B. — Will  you  explain  how  it  is  that  one  season  is  favonr- 
able  to  one  system  and  not  to  the  other,  and  vice  vend  t 

Mr.  p. — ^Tne  non-swarming  system  of  management  has  com- 
paratively great  advantages  in  bad  seasons,  in  late  or  short 
seasons,  and  in  some  seasons  not  very  favourable  for  honey- 
fathering.  In  bad  seasons  all  hives  have  to  be  fed,  and  the  expense 
IS  so  great  that  we  all  wish  then  we  had  fewer  hives.  In  unfavour- 
able seasons  it  is  bad  policy  and  practice  to  remove  a  queen  from 
a  hive  in  which  breeding  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  put  her  with  a 
swarm  into  an  empty  hive  wherein  her  eggs  cannot  be  used. 
Swarmin^^  or  separation  in  such  seasons  is  hurtful  to  both.  The 
parent  hive  is  crippled  and  greatly  disabled  for  work,  and  the 
swarm  bein^  without  capital  gets  mto  difficulties  at  first  which 
without  artificial  aid  it  cannot  surmount.  In  poor  short  seasons 
there  is  little  time  to  spare  for  comb-building  or  for  filling  empty 
hives.  Concentration  of  the  effective  forces  of  the  whole  army  is 
necessary  in  the  hour  of  battle. 

Mr.  B. — ^What  other  advantages  does  the  non-swarming  system 
possess? 

Mr.  p. — It  keeps  the  apiary  in  a  compact  form— every  year  the 
number  of  hives  is  round  and  equal.  Supering  being  the  aim  of 
the  non-swarming  apiarians,  they  obtain  great  harvests  of  honey- 
comb in  fine  seasons  if  their  nives  and  supers  are  large.  For  great 
results  ample  room  for  breeding  and  stonf^g  is  necessary. 

Mr.  B. — Has  this  system  any  or  many  disadvantages  ? 

Mr.  p. — ^Yes,  many.  It  is  opposed  to  the  natural  laws  of  bee 
life  and  development  It  is  as  natural  for  bees  to  swarm  in 
ordinary  and  fine  seasons  as  it  is  for  water  to  mix  with  water 
and  efforts  made  to  prevent  swarming  are  often  unavailhig.  Bees 
will  multiply  and  go  off  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
them.  The  risk  of  losing  swarms  on  the  non-swarming  system  is 
great,  and  should  never  be  forgotten.  On  this  system,  too,  queens 
become  old  and  die ;  combs  become  black,  old,  and  poUen-bound. 

Mr.  B. — ^Will  you  name  the  advantages  of  the  swarmine  system? 

Mr.  p. — It  has  already  been  said  that  swarming  is  in  the  line  of 
nature,  and  accords  with  the  instincts  of  bees.  Nature  is  very 
wise — ^ving  saltness  to  the  sea  to  preserve  its  sweetness,  and 
swarming  instincts  to  bees  that  their  existence  may  be  preserved 
and  their  decay  prevented.  By  this  system  old  generations  give 
place  to  new  ones ;  old  comM  and  old  queens  can  be  advan* 
tageously  removed  and  put  aside  ;  indeed,  all  old  things  pass  away 
and  all  things  become  new,  for  in  swarm  hives  we  have  new  in- 
terests, new  combs,  and  new  life.  "  Multiplication  "  leads  on  to 
"  the  rule  of  three,"  and  three  hives  from  one  in  early  good  seasons 
do  far  more  work  and  breed  more  bees  than  a  single  non-swarminft 
hive.  On  the  swarming  system  the  practical  apiarian  has  lots  of 
bees — ^nay,  swarms  of  bees  from  honey  hives  to  dispose  of  in 
autumn.  He  can  use  them  with  very  great  advantage  m  making 
his  stock  hives  doubly  strong  in  bees,  and  by  feeding  his  super- 
numerary swarms  in  empty  hives  he  can  increase  the  number  of 
his  stocKs. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  swarming  system  have  already  been 
mentioned,  which  you  will  remember — viz.,  the  weakening  of  stock 
hives  in  the  time  of  honey-gathering,  the  consumption  of  honey  in 
filling  swarm  hives  with  combs,  the  feeding  of  swarms  in  bad 
Eeasons,  Ac. 

Mr.  B. — Which  system  do  you  practise  ? 

Mr.  p. — I  practise  and  recommend  both  systems,  for  I  believe 
that  both  should  be  adopted  and  followed  in  all  apiaries  of  four  or 
six  hives  if  profit  be  the  aim  of  the  bee-master,  lou  want  profits 
from  your  bees  every  year  j  muffins — ^real  muffins — ^not  the  mere 
promise  of  muffins,  and  therefore  I  advise  you  to  follow  the  swarm- 
ing system  with  one  half  of  your  stock  and  the  non-swarming 
system  with  the  other  halt.  Both  systems  go  well  together.  By 
the  swarming  system  you  will  have  a  choice  of  hives  with  fresh 
combs  and  young  queens  in  them,  and  plenty  of  bees  from  honey 
hives  to  make  them  strong  in  autumn  ;  and  please  to  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  great  success  next  season  depends  greatly 
on  the  autumn  treatment  of  bees  this  year — that  u,  to  say  the 
striking  results  of  success — the  well-buttered  muffins — come  Irom 
strong  hives. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  help  you  by  referring  to  my  own 
practice,  but  this  would  not  help  you.  The  multiplying  system 
suits  me  best  just  now^  for  I  can  sell  all  the  good  hives  m  my 
garden  at  good  prices ;  m  fact,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
it  has  been  difficult  to  retain  strong  hives  in  my  apiary.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  working  men  too,  will  have  them,  and  under 
their  importunities  I  let  them  go.  This  year  I  have  stronger 
hives  than  I  have  had  for  five  years.  Two-thirds  of  them  will  be 
managed  next  year  on  the  swarming  principle,  and  the  other  third 
on  the  non-swarming  system.  Hun  honey  here  sells  as  readily  as 
honeycomb  at  U.  dd,  and  1«.  4d,  per  lb. 
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Mr.  B. — Have  you  any  records  of  results  this  year  which  we 
could  compare  and  analyse  ? 

Mr.  p. — I  know  of  two  reports  only  of  bee-keeping  this  year 
that  can  be  compared,  and  neither  of  them  is  full  or  complete. 
The  first  is  that  of  a  Scotch  clergyman  who  had  a  good  harvest  of 
super  honey  from  eight  Stewarton  hives — viz.,  445  lbs.,  as  reported 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  One  of  these  hives  yielded  92^  lbs. 
of  this  sum  total.  The  other  report  comes  from  James  Somerville. 
a  working  man  at  Carluke,  Lanarkshire.  His  hives  are  made  oi 
straw  and  managed  on  the  swarming  principle.  The  gross  weight 
of  one  of  his  stock  hives  and  its  swarms  was  852  tbs.  From  his 
five  hives  Somerville  had  350  lbs.  of  run  honey  and  64  tbs.  of  honey- 
comb in  supers.  He  sold  his  run  honey  at  1*.  per  lb.  I  do  not 
know  what  be  got  for  his  honeycomb,  but  comb  is  generally  sold 
in  Glasgow  at  1«.  Sd.  per  lb. — i.e.j  8d.  higher  per  pound  than  run 
honey.  Neither  do  I  know  whether  the  clergyman  sold  his  or 
not ;  but  by  taking  the  usual  price  in  Glasgow  of  comb  in  good 
seasons  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  in  our  calculations  of  the  money 
value  of  the  results.  At  the  prices  indicated  you  will  see,  Mr.  B., 
that  the  profits  of  the  eight  Stewarton  hives  this  year  have  been 
£27  16i.  8a.,  averaging  £8  10s.  per  hive,  and  that  the  profits  of  the 
five  straw  hives  managed  on  the  swarming  principle  have  been 
£21  10s.,  averaging  £4  6s.  per  hive.  If  the  wax  of  the  straw  hives 
be  taken  into  account  the  profits  would  be  quite  £4  10s.  per  hive, 
leaving  the  Stewarton  or  non-swarming  system  20s.  per  hive 
behind.  But  remember  that  the  clergyman  spoke  of  getting  a 
harvest  of  run  honev  from  his  breeding  boxes  in  addition  to  his 
super  honey.  If  he  has  taken  20  !bs.  averagely  from  each  hive,  or 
240  lbs.  altogether,  his  results  will  be  equal  in  money  value  to 
those  of  the  straw  hives.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  would  be  gratified 
to  learn  that  he  has  done  all  this.  It  would  be  a  great  happiness 
to  me  to  ticket  them  "  equal  best."  The  results  in  both  cases  are 
satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Both  gentlemen  are  able  apiarians, 
and  doubtless  are  living  in  pretty  good  localities  for  bees.  For 
such  results,  probably  the  highest  models  of  success  in  1878,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  clergyman  of  Renfrewshire  and  the  poor 
thatcher  of  Carluke,  Lanarkshire. 

Mr.  B. — Have  you  forgotten  that  the  clergyman's  bees  were 
first-cross  Lignrians  ? 

Mr.  p. — ^No,  but  I  attach  no  importance  whatever  to  that 
fact.  I  have  no  bias  in  favour  of  common  bees  nor  prejudice 
against  Ligurians,  but  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the 
other  appears  to  me  to  be  only  visionary.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  no  satisfactory  proof  of  any  superiority  has  been 
produced.  There  are  so  many  people  anxious  to  hold  up  the 
Ligurian  bees  that  if  any  evidence  can  be  found  of  their  snpenority 
the  country  will  soon  hear  of  it.  For  the  grand  results  we  are 
now  considering  and  comj^ring  we  are  indebted  more  to  the  size 
of  the  hives  than  anything  else.  Hives  of  any  kind^  any  materials, 
or  construction,  measuring  18  inches  deep  and  14  inches  wide,  or 
18  inches  wide  and  14  inches  deep,  filled  with  either  black  or 
ligurian  bees,  or  cross-breds,  will  gather  a  prodigious  amount 
<ft  honey. 

Mr.  B. — ^You  seem  to  attach  very  little  importance  to  the  shape 
And  construction  of  hives. 

Mr.  p.— Very  little  indeed.  We  cannot  help  bees,  and  we  cannot 
make  them  more  industrious  than  they  are.  Let  yours  have  plenty 
of  breeding  and  store  room  and  your  success  will  be  greater  than 
you  imagine. — ^A.  Pbttigrkw, 


SOME  BEE  EXPERIENCES  OF  1878. 

Last  season  I  used  zinc  adapters  with  round  perforations  on  two 
frame  hives,  and  in  one  case  I  found  the  queen  in  the  uppermost 
of  the  two  supers  which  had  been  last  put  on.  As  she  had  only 
found  room  for  a  small  amount  of  brood  she  had  evidently  only 
penetrated  there  late  in  the  day.  Both  supers  were  quite  full,  and 
the  lower  quite  free  from  brood.  Her  majesty  was  as  slim  as  a 
princess,  and  consequently  I  am  not  surprised  at  her  squeezing 
through  the  perforations.  It  was  a  stock  which  had  not  swarmed, 
but  which  I  had  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  small  cast; 
possibly  this  was  the  queen  of  the  cast.  I  am  sorry  I  had  not 
leisure  to  examine  the  stock  to  ascertain  if  there  was  another 
queen.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  experience  of  others 
as  regards  zinc  adapters  as  to  wnether  my  experience  is  exceptional 
or  not. 

I  also  found  an  incomplete  queen  cell  built  on  the  wooden 
dummy  occupying  the  place  of  the  side  of  a  Cheshire  hive.  I 
never  before  found  a  queen  cell  built  on  the  side  of  either  a  straw 
or  wooden  hive.    Is  it  exceptional  ? — O.  B, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Keep  of  Fowls  (A  Subscriber),— it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ex- 
pense, so  much  depends  upon  the  breed,  season,  locality,  and  object — 
whether  for  eggs,  chickens,  or  exhibition. 

Heks  for  Latino  (r.  ^.).— We  advise  you  to  keep  Andalusiaus. 

Canary  Treatment  and  Exhibiting  {yovice). — Judging  from  what 
you  state  respecting  the  disbressed  condition  of  your  Norwich  cock  bird,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  is  Buffering  from  severe  asthma,  the  result  of  cold  and  the 


removing  of  the  bird  into  a  different  atmc»phere.    The  difflcolty  of  breath' 
ing  and  the  painful  and  unpleasant  creaking  noises  the  bird  utters  are  saio 
signs  ttiat  life  will  soon  terminate.    Cayenne  pepper  will  net  cure  it  of  the 
complaint^  especially  considering  the  advanced  state  of  illness.    Tht  periodi- 
cal moulting  has  veiy  much  weakened  tho  bird's  system.    G^ive  the  safferer 
a  few  dropA  of  cod-liver  oil  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  soaked  bread,  iu 
addition  to  an  occasional  bread -and-milk  diet.    You  had  better  procure 
another  cock  bird  of  last  season's  breed,  one  not  pepper-moulted.    Three 
or  four  pairs  of  Norwich  birds,  clear  or  marked,  according  to  fancy,  will  find 
you  ample  attention  until  you  become  better  versed  in  the  hobby  of  Canary 
keeping  and  breeding.    Furcha<)e  a  treatise  upon  Canaries.    Atpraaentwe 
should  not  advise  yuu  to  pursue  the  cayenne-pepper  system  of  moulting.    lb 
is  not  only  expensive,  but  you  must  not  expect  to  make  headway  in  the 
fancy,  Oispecially  in  the  way  of  successfully  competing  at  bird  shows  in  the 
peppered  classes,  with  those  who  have  become  adepts  in  tiiio  art  of  moulting 
Canaries  of  very  high  colour.    There  are  classes  for  non-peppered  Canaries 
at  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  Norwich,  and  other  well-known  exhibitions,  in  which 
you  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  position  if  your  birds  be  sent 
in  a  clean  conrlition.    Even  before  then  you  will  have  to  learn  bow  to  wash 
a  bird  or  get  someone  to  manipulate  for  yon. 

Gold  Fish  MAnagescbnt  (F.  IT.).— Draw  off Ithe  water  almost  entirely 
every  day  by  means  of  a  syphon.  A  piece  of  indianrabber  tube  makes  the 
best  of  syphons  for  emptying  a  glass  globe,  it  Is  so  flexible  and  manageable. 
River  water  should  be  employed.  Keep  a  few  aquatic  plants  in  your 
aquarium,  and  give  the  fish  a  very  few  small  pieces  of  vermicelU  daily. 
Tticre  should  be  some  clean  pebbles  and  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe  for 
tho  Ash  to  scour  against.  We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  their  becoming; 
partly  blaok.    Can  any  of  oar  readers  state  the  cause  or.xeoMdy  ? 


KBTEOBOLOGIOAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUABE,  LONDON. 
Iiat.:81»  82'  40-  N. ;  Long.  0«  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

4th.— Fine  pleasant  day,  clear  bright  sky  at  snnset ;  moonlight  evening. 

8th.— Foggy  morning,  overcast  but  dry  till  8.45  P JL,  rain  until  7  pjf.; 
moonlight  night. 

6th.— Beautiful  t>right,  dear,  frosty  morning,  very  fine  day ;  snow  com- 
menced at  8.45  p.m  ;  cloudy  night  and  snowhig. 

7th. — Raw  damp  morning,  snow  melting,  dull  and  overcast  all  day ;  fiaikes 
of  snow  in  the  evening. 

8th.— Fair  and  dry,  bright  sunshine  at  intervals  dazing  the  morning ;  little 
thick  in  afternoon  ;  fine  night. 

9th. — Cold,  but  very  bright  fine  day  throughout ;  moonlight  evoniag. 
10th.— Thick  white  frost  iu  momhig,Tery  cold  all  day,  no  sunshfaie,  overcast 
and  rather  thick. 
Yory  cold,  mean  temperature  nearly  8^  below  the  average. — G.  J.  STMONS. 


COVENT  GARBBN  MARKET.— DBCEMBH&  11. 

The  only  improvement  in  our  Market  is  amongst  kite-keeping  Applet 
such  OS  Wellingtons,  Blenheims,  and  Nobs,  all  of  which  are  in  good  demand 
at  higher  rates. 
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YBOBTABLES. 


Artichokes dozen 

AspartiguH bundle 

Beans,  Kidney. .      V  1<« 
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Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts    i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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DECBMBEK  19-S6«  1878. 


Itoyal  Society  at  8.S0  P Jr. 

ST.  THOMAS.    Bbortest  door. 
4  ScTSDAY  IS  Advent. 
London  Institution  at  5  P  Jl. 

CUBISTMAS  DAT. 
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From  obserrationa  token  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  tbeavierage  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  43.70;  and  its  night  temperature 

W.7     ■ 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

REATER  unanimity  is  shown  to  welcome  in 
old  Chnstmas  than  at  any  other  festival  to 
which  anything  like  national  observance  is 
accorded.    Sad  indeed  must  be  the  condition 
of  an  individual  to  whom  its  joy-bells  bring 
no  good  tidings — ^no  kindly  emotions  either 
in  the  guise  of  pleasant  memories  of  the  past 
or  the  warm  grasp   of  friendship ;   the  cheery 
salutations    of    "  A   Merry  Chnstmas "    from 
gathering  friends  and  relatives,  or  even  the  more 
matter-of-fact  delight  of  the  humble  tiller  of  the  soil 
in   his  abundant  Christmas  supply  of  warmth  and 
good  cheer. 

Christmas  is  coming,  and  special  preparations  must  be 
made  in  the  garden,  the  house,  the  church,  the  market.  A 
busy  time  it  is,  therefore,  especially  for  ^e  gardener ;  for 
does  not  he  wish  to  make  the  surroundings  or  the  house  as 
trim  and  ornamental  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  in  keeping  with 
its  interior  decorations?  To  this  end  miniature  shrubs, 
many  of  them  gay  with  berries,  are  planted  in  the  flower 
beds  ;  shrubbery  borders  are  forked  over,  the  shrubs  pruned, 
and  the  prunings  turned  to  account  for  church  and  house- 
hold decoration.  The  latter  is  frequently  an  elaborate 
affair  involving  much  time  and  painstaking,  the  greatest 
difficulty  often  being  to  hit  upon  some  new  design,  some- 
thing different  to  the  efforts  of  former  years.  Good  taste 
will,  of  course,  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  Without  it 
there  should  be  no  ambitious  flights,  no  aiming  at  novel 
effect,  but  rather  a  quiet  tone  should  prevail  with  plenty  of 
warmth  about  it.  Spiral  wreaths  to  pillars,  festoons  along 
walls  between  pictures.  Ivy  along  cornices  and  architraves, 
neat  wreaths  of  Box,  berried  and  variegated  Holly,  Laurus- 
tinus,  and  Cotoneaster  around  pictures,  mirrors,  and  door- 
ways. 

For  a  Christmas  tree  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  Spruce 
Fir  planted  in  a  tub  or  barrel  with  the  head  knocked  out 
and  filled  with  moist  sand.    Let  the  tub  be  large,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  risk  of  an  upset ;  let  the  lower  branches  of  the 
tree  be  well  fastened  to  it  with  cords  to  keep  all  steady, 
and  cover  both  tub  and  cords  with  green  baize.    If  there  is 
a  large  party,  say  about  fifty  children,  and  a  lofty  room  can 
be  had,  the  tree  should  be  quite  15  feet  high,  to  afford 
space  on  the  branches  for  presents  and  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of    flags,  Chinese  lanterns,  and  other  candle 
holders  and  ornaments.    Have  plenty  of  flags  near  the  top 
of  the  tree  and  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  take  care 
there  is  nothing  inflammable  immediately  over  the  candles. 
Three   or  four  tapers  on  long  sticks  will  be  wanted  for 
lighting,  and  there  should  be  a  few  pieces  of  damp  sponge 
aAso  on  long  sticks  at  hand  for  ejctinguishers  in  case  of 
anything  taking  fire. 

Dinner-table  decoration  at  Qbi-jstinas  to  be  seasonable 
should  consist  of  wreaths,  orr^^L  ^^rolls,  of  foliage  spring- 
ing from  an  encircling  wreath  %,an<i  *^®  centrepiece  and 
winding  lightly  and  gracefully  ^^^  ^^q  tablecloth  among  the 
dessert  dishes  along  the  si'd^  T^^he  tablo  to  the  ends.  It 
is  not  easy  to  convey  a,  clear i^^  ^£  ^^  ^fng  as  to  the  formation 
««.  W5.-V0I*  xixr*  ^'^^^^in  '^ 
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of  scrolls,  the  eye  and  hand  of  an  artist  being  requisite  to  do 
them  really  well.  They  consist  of  long  sprays  of  Lyco- 
pods,  the  blue-tinged  Lycopodium  cfesium  being  a  special 
favourite  ;  small  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  leaves 
of  Cissus  discolor,  Phyllanthus  roseo-pictus,  pink-marked 
Crotons,  Oak-leaved  and  tricolor  Geraniums,  sprays  of 
Panicum^  variegatum  and  Tradescantia  zebrina,  with  any 
other  foliage  oi  a  light  and  ornamental  character.  A  bowl 
of  flowers  may  form  the  centrepiece,  but  tall  stands  are  not 
much  used  now,  strong  objection  being  taken  to  obstructions 
and  floral  screens  along  the  centre  of  the  tiible.  If  there 
is  a  chandelier  it  may  be  turned  to  account  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  small  clear  glass  globes  dressed  with  Lycopods  and 
Ferns,  with  just  one  spray  of  bright  toned  flowers  in  each. 
Above  these  among  the  lamps  there  may  be  a  wreath  of 
Arbutus  sprays  bearing  crimson  berries  and  waxen  blossom 
mingled  together,  or  the  entire  centre  of  the  chandelier 
may  be  filled  with  the  dark  green  foliage  of  Iris  foetidissima 
relieved  by  a  few  clusters  of  its  gay  scarlet  berries  over- 
hanging a  wreath  of  Mistletoe — not  a  heavy  overpowering 
affair,  but  with  the  sprays  clustering  lightly  together  in 
just  proportion  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  chandelier  itself. 

Or  church  decorations  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  parti- 
cularly into  any  one  method,  for  to  take  a  narrow  view  of 
such  a  subject  would  be  contrary  to  the  genial  fraternal 
spirit  shown  by  both  readers  and  writers  of  the  Journal. 
Kather  let  me  counsel  those  enthusiastic  young  people  who 
enter  so  heartily  into  the  adorning  not  to  indulge  in  a  display 
of  gaudy  banners  and  startling  in8crij)tion8,  but  to  see 
whether  they  cannot  impart  to  the  interior  of  tlie  sacred 
edifice  a  warm,  bright,  yet  chaste  appearance  by  a  liberal 
use  of  Holly,  mingled  with  Laurustinus,  Ivy,  Arbutus,  and 
such  other  evergreens  as  may  be  had.  Everybody  loves  to 
see  the  church  under  its  familiar  old  Christmas  guise,  but 
few  can  really  care  to  see  there  the  tinsel  and  glare  of  a 
theatre.  To  gardeners  who  may  be  called  upon  to  assist  in 
church  decoration  and  who  then  probably  find  themselves 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the,  to  them,  not  uncomraon  privilege 
of  hints  from  refined  ladies  for  the  guidance  of  their  work, 
I  would  say.  Seize  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  lesson  in 
taste.  Many  a  prosperous  man  owes  much  of  his  success  in 
life  to  having  turned  such  apparent  trifles  to  account. 
Depend  upon  it  your  enjoyment  of  Christmas  will  be  all  the 
more  hearty  from  the  sense  of  knowledge  gained  and  from 
the  involuntary  respect  that  is  quite  certain  to  be  accorded 
for  your  demeanour  under  the  circumstances. 

But  while  preparations  for  Christmas  must  be  conducted 
in  various  ways  in  a  private  manner,  yet  nowhere  can  the 
magnitude  of  the  provision  requisite  for  the  coming  festival 
be  so  fully  appreciated  as  in  the  markets.  To  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Christmas  week  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  kingdom  other  nations  than  our  own  contribute  of  their 
wealth.  Oranges  and  Pine  Apples  from  St.  Michael's  and 
other  places.  Lemons  from  Italy  and  Alexandria,  Grapes 
from  France  and  Spain,  Melons  from  Portugal,  Apples 
from  America,  Pears  from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  even 
Bananas  from  the  West  Indies,  share  in  the  Christmas 
cheer  of  British  homes.  Great,  however,  as  are  the  con- 
signments of  these  fruits,  also  of  choice  vegetables  and 
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salads  from  foreign  shores^  they  form  but  an  infinitessimal 
amount  of  the  requirements  of  the  season  in  question.  The 
great  bulk,  and  an  enormous  bulk  it  is,  of  the  Christmas  re- 
quirements produced  in  gardens  are  produced  at  home.  Those 
who  have  not  seen  the  arrivals  of  produce  by  road  and  rail  for 
the  great  metropolitan  Christmas  flower  and  yegetable  markets 
can  form  no  conception  of  their  magnitude.  Holly  and  Mis- 
tletoe are  represented  by  stacks  resembling  ricks  in  a  farm- 
yard ;  **  Christmas  trees  "  by  thousands — ^young  Spruces  from 
1  to  3  feet  high,  and  purchasable  from  6d.  each ;  vegetables  of 
every  kind,  in  quality  of  the  first  order  and  in  quantity  astound- 
ing ;  and  flowering  plants  that  startle  the  onlooker  by  their 
numbers  and  incite  the  envy  of  the  gardener  by  their  excel- 
lence of  culture.  This  is  an  outline  of  the  preparations  for 
Christmas — ^the  great  festival  of  the  Christian  world.  A  plea- 
bant  thought  arises  therefrom — ^namely,  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  labour  in  an  important 
field  and  share  in  noble  work.  Their  toil  may  be  hard,  and  in 
too  many  instances  it  is  feared  their  immediate  emoluments 
may  be  scant ;  but  there  is  a  great  compensating  after-pleasure 
to  uige  them  on,  for  they  make  hearts  glad  and  homes  bright, 
maintain  the  high  reputation  of  British  husbandry,  and  honour 
themselves  by  the  excellence  of  their  work. — EWD.  Luckhurst. 


HOW  TO  ^LANAGE  AND  USE  RUBBISH. 

Rubbish  heaps  are  a  necessary  appendage  to  gardens. 
There  are  daily  additions  being  made  to  them  throughout 
the  year.  Now  it  is  the  haulm  of  a  crop  of  Peas  just  past, 
of  Lettuces  run  to  seed,  of  Beakale  or  Rhubarb  leaves  which 
have  done  their  season's  work.  Again,  it  may  be  the  com- 
bined "  pinchings  "  of  the  Vines  of  Grapes,  and  Melons,  and 
Cucumbers,  or  an  entire  batch  of  faded  softwooded  plants 
no  longer  useful,  or  the  pickings  and  cleanings  of  a  flower 
garden,  or  the  "cleanings"  of  potting  sheds,  the  sweepings  of 
roads  or  edgings  of  walk  verges.  In  short,  the  rubbish  heap 
is  the  receptacle  for  receiving  everything  connected  with  a 
garden  of  which  no  further  use  can  be  made  at  the  time. 

Now  this  gathering,  which  in  some  respects  may  be  set 
down  as  a  nuisance,  is  capable  of  being  transformed  into  a 
valuable  "  gardener's  assistant."  There  is,  or  may  be,  system 
in  all  things,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  forming  rubbish  heaps 
it  is  profitable  to  do  so  systematically ;  accordingly  all  refuse 
of  a  woody  nature — as  primings  of  fruit  trees,  stems  of  Cab- 
bages and  allied  crops,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  ice, — should  be 
kept  by  themselves  and  burnt ;  stony  mixtures  also  by  them- 
selves ;  and  the  main  rubbish  heap,  composed  of  all  refuse 
which  decays  quickly,  by  itself. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  may  also  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  year's  rubbish  heaps,  and  at  that  time  be  particular 
in  forming  the  sites  of  the  various  heaps.  The  space  required 
for  combustible  matter  need  not  be  large,  as  fires  can  be 
lighted  at  any  time,  and  a  bulky  heap  reduced  to  smoke  and 
ashes  ;  also,  in  the  case  of  the  stony  mound,  which  never 
grows  rapidly,  the  stones  and  soil  are  expeditiously  separated 
by  means  of  a  sieve  or  screen.  But  with  the  heap  of  vegetable 
matter  the  case  is  different.  As  the  summer  progresses  in- 
creasing quantities  are  daily  added,  and  its  bulk  increases 
proportionally.  Natural  decay  being  not  quite  so  speedy  in 
its  action  as  fire,  the  bulk  of  the  heap  does  not  grow  less,  but 
greater.  Now,  by  having  a  system  of  throwing  all  such  refuse 
neatly  on  the  main  heap  as  it  is  brought  forward  much  incon- 
venient litter  is  saved,  whilst  the  great  body  of  matter  is  more 
favourable  to  the  influences  of  decomposition  than  it  is  when 
scattered  about.  So  much  for  the  formation  of  the  heaps. 
Let  us  now  look  to  what  use  may  be  made  of  them. 

During  winter  there  are  days  which  are  only  fit  for  working 
amongst  rubbish,  and  on  such  days  the  vegetable  heap  should 
be  turned  over,  shaking  and  mixing  it  well  up  in  the  proces.«. 
Soil  may  be  mixed  with  it  as  the  work  proceeds,  also  the 
ashes  of  the  burnt  refuse,  but  this  is  generally  of  as  much  or 
more  value  kept  by  itself.  After  this  turning  decomposition 
will  proceed  rapidly,  and  no  further  additions  of  fresh  matter 
should  be  made  to  it.  If  on  some  day  at  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  winter  it  is  again  turned  and  left  for  a  few  weeks 
it  will  then  have  become  a  very  valuable  manure,  rich  in 
agents  which  are  absent  in  ordinary  stable  or  cowhouse  dung. 
Where  the  latter  manures  are  not  over-plentiful  the  vegetable 
heap  may  with  advantage  be  mixed  with  the  dung. 

In  applying  these  heaps  to  the  ground  we  like  to  have  the 
whole  intimately  incorporated  with  the  soil  as  the  operation 
of  trenching  goes  on.    It  invariably  shows  on  the  crops  wher- 


ever it  has  been  introduced.  As  a  manure  for  Peas,  Beans, 
Artichokes,  and  Potatoes  it  is  preferable  to  any  animal  ma- 
nures ;  these  inducing  leaf  and  stem  growth,  whilst  vegetable 
fertilisers  act  immediately  on  the  fruit-producing  portion. 

As  a  dressing  for  Geraniums  in  flower  beds  decayed  v^e- 
table  rubbish  is  also  of  great  value,  the  tendency  which 
animal  manures  have  to  induce  leaf  growth  at  expense  of 
flowers  being  absent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peas  above  men- 
tioned. Where  the  compost  is  not  decomposed  and  reduced 
so  much  as  above  recommended  it  should  be  worked  into  the 
bottom  of  trenches,  and  at  the  succeeding  turning-over  of  the 
soil  brought  near  to  the  surface. 

There  is  an  idea  somewhat  prevalent  that  the  weeds  pro- 
duced from  introducing  refuse  matter  again  into  gardens 
counterbalance  any  benefits  of  a  manurial  nature.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  to  have  any  weed  seeds  in  the  heap.  If  weeds 
are  allowed  to  reach  the  seeding  stage  before  removal  from  the 
garden  they  should  be  bumt^  as  also  anything  calculated  to 
render  the  compost  of  less  value  than  it  ought  to  be  when 
properly  managed. 

The  ashes  remaining  from  burnt  refuse  are  very  valuable  for 
dressing  Grape  Vine  borders,  Peach  borders,  and  borders  con- 
taining the  roots  of  fruit  trees  generally.  They  are  also  used 
mixed  with  fresh  soot  for  pointing  into  the  surface  of  the  soil 
for  various  vegetable  crops,  for  which  purpose  they  are  very 
valuable.— R.  P.  Bbothebstoh,  Tyninghame, 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  WINTER. 

Welcome  as  are  ripe  Strawberries  in  early  spring,  they  are 
equally  esteemed  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  We 
think  the  growing  of  &is  fruit  for  dessert  during  the  period 
named  will  become  general  when  it  is  known  that  fruit  may  be 
produced  through  October  and  November  equal  in  flavour,  size, 
and  colour  to  fruit  ripened  in  March.  In  the  spring  the  Straw- 
berry is  forced  in  nearly  every  gardening  establishment,  but 
its  cultivation  for  ripening  fruit  in  the  autumn  seems  confined 
for  the  i>rescDt  to  only  a  few  growers.  At  this  season  ripe 
Strawberries  are  regarded  as  a  rarity,  and  are  very  highly 
prized  by  those  who  have  them.  We  believe  Strawberries  can 
be  grown  all  the  year  round,  and  would  be  better  after  Christ- 
mas than  for  two  or  three  weeks  before.  The  days  begin  to 
lengthen  with  the  new  year,  and  the  increase  of  light  and  sun 
renders  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  better  and  easier  than  in 
December. 

The  supply  of  ripe  fruit  can  be  kept  up  from  the  time  the 
plants  have  done  fruitine  outside  if  necessary.  The  time  to 
start  the  first  batch  of  plants  for  autumn  fruiting  very  much 
depends  upon  the  locality  and  the  varieties  that  do  best  In 
some  places  late  varieties  outside  are  a  failure,  consequently 
the  season  is  very  short,  and  if  the  supply  is  to  continue  an 
early  preparation  is  needed  to  meet  the  demand.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  the  flrst  batch  of  plants  started  to  fruit 
in  February  and  March  are  taken  care  of  after  the  &uit  is 
gathered,  and  gradually  hardened  off  until  they  can  be  placed 
outside.  These  plants  with  good  cultivation  will  again  pro- 
duce fruit  if  required  in  August.  Later-forced  plants  will 
with  similar  treatment  produce  ripe  fruit  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  onwards. 

We  now  come  to  another  point,  and  not  the  least  important 
— that  is,  the  variety  that  will  succeed  best  for  our  purpose  ; 
this  we  con^sider  the  first  step  to  success,  for  we  might  prepare 
a  quantity  of  plants  ill  adapted  for  fruiting  in  the  autumn. 
Hitherto  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury  has  been  considered 
the  best  autumn-fruiting  variety.  It  has  its  good  properties, 
and  will  certainly  produce  fruit  at  any  season  of  the  year ; 
but  this  has  been  superseded  by  a  variety  we  can  recommend 
to  give  twice  the  quantity  of  fruit  of  laige  size,  flavour  and 
colour  being  excellent.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hinds  of 
Otterspool  for  being  in  possession  of  such  a  valuable  variety 
as  UnderhiU's  Sir  Harry.  If  plants  of  this  variety  are  forced 
in  the  spring,  and  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  t^e  plants 
are  well  cared  for,  hardened  ofiE,  and  placed  outside  in  a  cool 
situation  where  they  can  receive  a  small  season  of  rest,  they 
will  yield  second  crops  of  great  value.  While  resting,  how- 
ever, they  should  be  attended  to  in  the  way  of  watering. 
After  enjoying  a  short  season  of  repose  they  are  ready  to  be 
prtially  shaken  out  and  repotted  into  little  larger  pots,  or 
be  planted  out  in  borders.  Either  system  is  good.  Whether 
in  pots  or  out  they  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water 
through  the  summer.  This  is  all  the  attention  they  require 
until  they  commence  throwing  up  their  flower  spikes,  which 
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they  will  do  freelj  in  August.  Those  planted  out  should  he 
lifted  bj  the  end  of  that  month  with  good  balls  and  placed  in 
pots.  After  potting  they  are  best  placed  in  frames,  kept 
close,  weU  syringed  and  watered  unm  they  are  established. 
When  root-action  has  again  commenced  they  should  have 
plenty  of  air.  The  plants  that  were  partially  shaken  out 
and  placed  in  pots  can  remain  outside  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember if  the  weather  is  favourable.  It  is  best  to  place  them 
inside  after  that  date  on  vinery  or  Peach  house  shelves,  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible  ;  there  they  will  continue  to 
bloom  and  set  abundance  of  fruit,  which  should  be  thinned  if 
large  fruits  are  required. 

^e  forwardest  of  these  plants  can  be  introduced  into  the 
Strawberry  house,  or  where  it  is  intended  to  fruit  them.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  introduce  too  many,  because  they  will  not 
afterwards  stand  retarding.  The  house  ^ould  not  be  kept 
more  than  60^  at  night  to  commence  with,  abundance  of  air 
being  given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  the  internal  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  kept  rather 
dry,  which  adds  to  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  If  the  weather  is 
bright  through  October  and  November  the  flavour  will  be 
excellent.    Other  batches  should  be  introduced  as  required. 

The  plants  intended  to  fruit  in  January  should  be  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  50*  to  55**  at  night,  according  to  the  external 
atmosphere,  avoiding  cold  draughts.  The  flavour  is  not  quite 
80  good  towards  the  close  of  December,  especially  if  there  is 
no  sun.  The  small  sample  sent  for  your  inspection  were 
gathered  December  11th  ;  variety  Underbill's  Sir  Harry.  We 
have  been  gathering  such  fruit  for  some  time  past,  and  shall 
continue  for  some  time  to  come,  although  during  the  past 
fortnight  we  have  scarcely  had  an  hour's  bright  sun.  We 
would  recommend  anyone  not  in  possession  of  this  valuable 
variety  to  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  it. — ^W.  Babdney,  Norris 
Cheen, 

[The  fruit  received  was  perfectly  ripe,  of  high  colour  and 
good  flavour.  The  largest  fruit  was  4J  inches  in  circumference, 
and  the  smallest  3^  inches.  Such  fruit  at  this  season  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  cultivator.— Eds.! 

FROST  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 

That  is  a  somewhat  singular  heading,  yet  I  think  there  is  a 
meaning  in  it — at  least  I  thought  there  was  once  when  I  so 
managed  it  as  to  save  a  valuable  store  of  early  Potatoes.  When 
injury  is  done  by  frost  it  is  generally  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  before  we  are  alive  to  its  full  severity,  or  before  every- 
thing has  been  prepared  for  a  term  of  arctic  weather.  It  was 
in  November  that  my  Potatoes  were  frozen.  I  thought  they 
were  safe,  but  was  alarmed  one  morning  to  find  them  when 
moved  "rattle  like  nuts,"  as  my  man  remarked.  It  was  a 
choice  stock,  and  much  esteemed  both  by  my  employer  and 
myself.  With  these  Potatoes  I  tried  some  experiments.  Some 
of  them  I  left  unmoved  and  covered  them  with  straw,  but  the 
frost  increased  and  that  lot  was  lost.  Others  I  placed  in  cold 
water,  and  the  ice  formed  on  their  surfaces  immediately,  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  tubers^* turned  soft"  and  were  valueless. 
The  others,  and  just  half  of  the  bulk,  I  simply  buried  in  the 
garden ;  not  in  a  large  heap  nor  deeply  covered,  but  spread  in  a 
layer  2  or  3  inches  thick  and  well  beneath  the  surface.  Here 
they  remained  until  spring,  when  to  my  surprise  and  gratification 
nearly  every  tuber  was  sound,  and  grew  as  if  they  had  never 
been  frozen.  That  is  what  I  call  managing  frost.  I  borrowed 
the  idea  from  Nature,  remembering  that  I  had  often  dug  up 
sound  Potatoes  which  had  accidentally  been  left  in  the  ground 
all  the  winter,  and  which  had  not  been  covered  more  than  an 
inch  deep.  Those  tubers  must  have  been  frozen  and  recovered. 
In  fact  I  had  often  seen — as  others  must  have  seen — a  tuber 
partially  embedded  in  the  soil,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Potato 
exposed  being  frozen,  the  lower  half  in  the  ground  sound. 
Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  managed  the  frost  in  the 
manner  described — ^managed  to  extract  it  from  the  Potatoes. 

In  the  memorable  winter  of  1860  the  frost,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  found  its  way  into  the  fruit  room  and  turned  half 
a  ton  of  Apples  as  hard  as  stones.  The  Onions  also  were 
equally  hard.  Of  the  latter  I  had  not  much  fear,  but  I  felt 
c^tain  the  frost  would  ruin  the  fruit  unless  it  was  carefully 
managed.  All  the  best  of  the  Apples  were  buried  the  same  as 
the  Potatoes,  and  two  months  afterwards  were  dug  up  fiesh 
and  sound.  They  lost  much  of  their  flavour,  but  still  they 
were  of  much  service,  and  all  were  used  for  culiuary  purposes. 
Those  left  in  the  room — the  vcasXisx  part — were  utterly  de- 
stroyed.    A  portion  ot  the  Qojonfi  was  also  buried,  and  all 


turned  out  sound ;  but  then  only  a  very  few  were  injured  of 
those  left  in  the  room,  which  proved  to  my  satisfaction  how 
hardy  Onions  are  when  they  have  been  well  harvested  and  are 
kept  dry. 

As  to  the  management  of  frost  in  the  case  of  plants  over- 
taken by  it — I  mean  such  as  Geraniums  and  plants  of  a  similar 
nature — I  can  only  advise  them  being  kept  cool  and  dark  until 
the  frost  is  over  and  a  general  thaw  has  succeeded.  I  believe 
in  the  case  of  &osted  plants  that  no  better  plan  could  be  adopted 
than  to  dig  a  square  hole  in  the  earth,  place  a  hurdle  over  it  and 
cover  it  with  soil,  and  then  leave  these  cool  dark  quarters  and 
leave  the  rest  to  Nature.  I  have  had  plants  frozen  and  covered 
up  in  dark  pits  for  six  weeks  together,  and  after  the  thaw  they 
have  been  as  green  as  when  they  were  first  covered  up. 

The  above  are  a  few  instances  of  managing  frost  in  a  manner 
that  was  as  valuable  as  it  was  successful ;  and  I  mention  my 
experience  now,  when  severe  weather  appears  imminent,  in 
case  it  may  prove  useful  to  others  who  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  unwelcome  position  that  I  found  myself  in  1857  and 
I860.— An  Old  Stageb. 


ROSE  RETROSPECTS. 


As  retrospects  are  in  process  I  will  venture  to  add  my  quota 
and  cast  one  more  pebble  on  the  cairn  of  the  old  year.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  remembered  with  much  affection.  It  was 
a  signal  example  of  the  impossibility  of  predicting.  An  early 
season  may  all  at  once  become  late,  or  a  late  season  suddenly 
be  transformed  into  an  early  one.  In  this  year  upon  June  22nd, 
here  in  sunny  Surrey  there  was  hardly  an  exhibition  Rose  open 
in  the  garden,  while  in  another  week's  time  the  whole  Rose 
season  was  more  than  half  over.  The  red  Roses  were  over- 
powered by  the  tropical  heat ;  the  white  Roses  and  Teas  always 
take  things  more  philosophically.  To  continue  my  observa- 
tions :  A  bed  of  a  hundred  on  Manettis,  which  had  been  over- 
excited at  pruning  time  and  afterwards  went  back  greatly, 
now  came  to  the  front,  and  much  strong  and  fresh  new  wood 
showed  appreciation  of  the  forcing  weather.  A  showery 
sunmier  materially  assisted  this,  also  a  wet  August  was  very 
favourable  to  budaing.  Far  more  buds  started  into  little  heads 
than  usual.  This,  however,  is  a  thing  I  by  no  means  desire. 
I  much  prefer  a  bud  waiting  to  shoot  up  into  a  strong  single 
branch  m  the  spring  time. 

From  Briar  cuttings  this  has  been  one  of  the  best  seasons  I 
ever  remember.  I  never  saw  the  hedges  so  full  of  tall  waving 
10  and  15-feet  shoots.  And  to  my  mind  the  Briar  cutting  is 
the  coming  stock.  The  stem  is  always  straight ;  the  roots  it 
makes  are  wonderful.  It  takes  one-fourth  of  the  time  to  get 
into  use  of  the  seedling  Briar,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  abun- 
dant than  the  Briar  stock.  Indeed  so  frequent  have  been  the 
briarman*8  visits  to  hedges  hereabouts  that  Rosa  canina  is  in 
danger  in  some  parts  of  disappearing. 

With  regard  to  Roses  of  the  year — ^and  every  year  has  its 
Rose — Marie  Baumann,  as  the  election  shows,  queened  it  alto- 
gether. Of  seedlings  those  two  glorious  Roses  of  Mr.  W.  Paul 
are  certainly  those  which  most  dwell  on  my  memory — Countess 
of  Rosebery  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. — ^A.  C. 


THE  STRAWBERRY— SYSTEMS  OF  CULTIVATION. 

nuDER  the  above  headmg  I  detailed  last  June,  on  page  443, 
four  systems  of  rooting  runners  for  planting.  I  referred  approv- 
ingly to  the  plan  of  rooting  them  in  turves.  I  have  anade  it 
my  business  to  specially  note  plants  grown  in  this  way  side 
by  side  with  those  grown  by  the  other  method,  and  the  plante 
propagated  from  were  in  each  instance  the  same,  vet  the  dis- 
parity between  them  was  most  remarkable.  Those  former 
that  had  been  raised  in  turves  had  splendid  large  healthy 
crowns  with  fine  foliage,  and  will  for  a  certainty  produce  some 
splendid  fruit  next  season.  The  contrast  with  the  lines  put 
down  from  trowel-lifted  young  plants  was  most  conspicuous. 
These  plants  being  small  and  cannot  bear  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
for  two  seasons — a  material  consideration  for  those  growers 
who  pay  so  dearly  for  ground  and  want  an  immediate  return.— 
W.  J,  M.,  Clonmcl. 

PETROLEUM  AS  AN  INSECT  KILLER. 

I  CAN  corroborate  Mr.  Taylor  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  agent 
in  destroying  insects  and  not  injuring  plants.  Nothing  looks 
worse  in  the  houses  in  a  gentleman's  garden  than  to  see  the 
axils  and  under  side  of  the  leaves  covered  with  mealy  bug  or 
the  young  growths  infested  by  red  spider,  or  the  leaves  al 
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speckled  oyer  and  looking  rusty  from  Ibrips.  Where  such  a 
condition  of  thinprs  unfortunately  exists  the  cure  for  it  is  petro- 
leum, or  what  I  presume  is  the  same,  paraffin.  In  clearing  a 
collection  of  ])lants  from  the  insects  named  I  placed  fiye  gallons 
of  tepid  water  in  a  tub,  and  mixed  with  it  (the  mixing  being 
as  thorough  as  possible)  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  paraf&n. 
The  small  plants  were  dipped,  the  larger  syringed.  One  man 
held  the  plant  ou  its  side  oyer  the  tub  and  another  gaye  it  a 
heayy  syringing,  and  thus  the  insects  were  killed  and  but  little 
of  the  insecticide  wasted.  I  syringed  plants — some  of  them 
in  flower — of  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Poinsettias.  Gardenias, 
Azaleas,  Beponias,  Gcsncras,  Hoyas,  Ixoras,  Lapagerias,  Rhyn- 
chospemiums,  Colcuses,  and  Eucharises,  and  not  one  of  them 
aeceived  the  lees:  injury  to  foliage,  young  shoots,  or  flowers, 
I  have  UFei  the  s  )lutlon  also  for  syringing  Vines  and  Peaches, 
but  not  qu'te  so  strong,  an  1  nothing  but  good  resulted,  for  all 
the  insects  were  killed. — D.  L. 


Petroleum  is  recommended  to  be  diluted  with  water,  but 
the  "  mixing  "  is  more  apparent  than  real.  For  the  purpose 
of  a  thin  sprinkling  the  recommendation  is  all  right,  but  the 
oil  remains  pure  oil  still ;  the  water  runs  from  the  plants 
whilst  the  pure  oil  remains.  The  dose  being  repeated,  in  the 
course  of  time  the  leaf  bcQomes  coated  with  oil,  the  pores  of 
leaves  become  cloircreil,  and  health  disappears  in  the  course  of 
time.  This  was  my  exi)orience  with  some  Camellias  I  bought 
infested  with  scaled— J.  Witherspoon. 


SAVING  A  CROP  OF  GRAPES. 

The  account  recently  given  by  Mr.  Witherspoon  of  the 
dangers  of  using  sulphur  fumes  in  a  vinery  induces  me  to 
relate  my  own  experience  in  the  same  line  as  a  further  caution 
to  amateurs. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  1873,  I  planted  a  late  vinery  with 
Vines  struck  from  eyes  the  same  year.  The  Vines  were  planted 
3  feet  (>  iucbes  apart,  and  trained  as  single  rods  up  the  rafters 
about  20  feet.  The  vinery  is  a  lean-to  facing  due  south,  and 
the  varieties  are  Grus  Colman,  Mrs.  Pince,  Lady  Downe's, 
Aramon,  and  White  Muscat.  The  back  wall  was  planted 
with  Hambiirghs  as  a  catch  crop  till  the  Vines  on  the  roof 
came  into  full  bearing. 

Aramon  was  the  first  every  yeAr  to  show  red  spider,  and 
this  season  about  midsummer  I  noticed  the  first  traces  on  it, 
and  at  once  paiute<l  the  pipes  with  lime  and  sulphur,  and 
waited  for  a  few  days  to  see  the  result.  The  weather,  which 
up  to  this  time  bail  been  dull  and  cold,  suddenly  setting  in 
very  hot  and  bright,  increased  the  red  spider,  and  I  therefore 
placed  a  pan  of  guano  water  under  the  affected  Vine  ;  but  the 
coutinucrl  drought  favouring  the  .spider,  in  a  few  days  it  began 
to  spread  to  the  other  Vines,  and  as  the  Grapes  were  now 
stoning  I  determined  to  try  and  stamp  out  tie  pest  with 
sulphur  fumes.  Fearing  injuiy  to  the  foliage  I  took  special 
precautions  against  igniting  any  of  the  sulphur  in  the  house  ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  July  fith,'having  heated  some  fiat  pieces 
of  iron  in  a  dark  room  behind  the  vinery,  I  sprinkled  them 
with  sulphur,  and  when  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  no  longer 
alight  I  carried  them  into  the  vinery.  In  this  manner  I  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  the  house  with  a  thin  blue  haze,  and  produced 
an  atmosphere  that  no  human  being,  and  I  fondly  noped  no 
spider  either,  could  lung  breathe  and  live.  In  about  half  an 
hour  I  looked  in  to  sec  what  effect  had  been  produced  upon 
the  enemy,  when  I  discovered  that  here  and  there  the  tender 
lateral  growth  was  flagging,  but  as  the  main  leaves  were  all 
right  and  the  spider  a**  lively  as  ever,  I  left  it  for  another  half 
hour  or  so,  and  then  c^n  re-entering  I  saw  to  my  dismay  that 
several  of  the  main  leaves  were  also  flagging,  and  being  now 
alarmed  I  at  once  o]>ened  the  ventilators  and  soon  cleared  all 
the  fumes  out  of  tlie  house.  As  soon  as  the  air  was  clear 
enough  to  make  a  close  examination  it  became  evident  that 
the  foliage  had  suffL-red  considerably,  and  I  therefore  left  a 
little  top  air  on  all  night,  and  went  to  bed  ho])ing  that  no 
great  harm  was  done.  Awaking  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
I  hurried  down  to  soo  how  much  mischief  had  been  done,  and 
found  every  le.if  curled  up.  For  four  years  I  had  been  crop- 
ping lightly  to  iiur>e  my  Vines,  and  your  readers  may  judge 
for  them«clves  of  my  disappointment  at  seeing  my  first  full 
crop  in  such  a  sorr^  plight.  What  to  do  I  did  not  know. 
There  was  no  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  that  I  could 
consult,  and  as  the  sun  would  soon  be  up  it  was  necessary  to 
take  prompt  mea-ures  to  save  the  Vines ;  the  crop  I  bad  no 
idea  of  saving,  and  iudccd  intended  removing  aU  the  bunches 


to  ease  the  Vines.  As  there  was  no  time  to  lose  I  at  onoe 
proceeded  to  prepare  some  whiting  and  water ,  and  syringed 
the  roof  till  not  a  single  spot  of  glass  remained  uncovered,  bo 
as  to  secure  complete  shade  before  the  sun  was  up,  and  baying 
shut  up  the  house  set  to  work  to  drench  the  borders  and  paths  ; 
and  as  soon  as  my  man  came  I  gave  him  orders  to  sprinkle 
water  about  every  half  hour  or  so,  and  on  no  account  to  open 
any  of  the  ventilators.  My  idea  being  to  keep  the  house  as 
close  and  moist  as  possible,  to  force  the  lateral  buds  to  breaik 
before  the  roots  felt  the  loss  of  the  foliage,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  leaves  from  drying  up  and  falling  o&  all  at 
once. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  had  time  to  examine  the  bunches, 
and  found  the  Hamburghs  on  the  back  wall  blackened  in  the 
berry  stalks  as  if  shanked,  and  apparently  hopelessly  gone. 
The  late  varieties  on  the  roof  were  also  blackened  in  the  same 
way,  but  not  so  badly,  excepting  Aramon,  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief,  and  on  second  thoughts  I  resolved  to  leave  the 
bunches  on  in  the  hope  of  saving  a  few. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  was  fairly  up  the  temperature  rose  to 
120^ ;  we  sprinkled  assiduously  all  day  long,  and  fortunately 
the  next  day  the  weather  turned  cloudy  and  we  were  able  to 
keep  the  temperature  down  to  90^.  The  leaves  became  browner 
and  browner,  but  did  not  dry  up.  In  three  days  the  topmost 
lateral  buds  began  to  break,  and  in  about  a  week  three  or  four 
young  leaves  were  formed.  I  then  pinched  out  the  points  of 
these  shootd  to  make  the  lower  laterals  break.  After  eight  or 
nine  days  I  noticed  mould  or  mildew  forming  on  the  berry 
stalks  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the  berry,  and  gave  a  Uttle 
air,  besides  dusting  the  bunches  over  with  dry  sulphur.  The 
sun  had  not  troubled  me  much  during  this  period,  but  now 
shone  out  hotter  than  ever,  and  red  spider  soon  re-appeared 
on  the  new  foliage ;  but  by  the  free  use  of  the  syringe  and 
clear  rain  water  I  have  managed  to  keep  it  fairly  under.  In 
a  day  or  two  after  giving  air  the  injured  leaves  dried  up  and 
fell  off  till  not  a  score  were  left  in  the  whole  house,  and  these 
in  every  case  were  the  first  small  leaf  next  the  old  wood. 

In  about  a  month  the  roof  was  covered  with  new  foliage 
from  the  laterals,  and  the  Grapes  have  since  ripened  remark- 
ably well,  in  fact  altogether  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. The  Hamburghs  on  the  back  wall  suffered  most, 
and  Lady  Downe's  lost  a  great  many  beiries  from  scalding 
till  the  new  foliage  was  sufficiently  grown  to  shade  them. 
Lady  Downe's  and  Gros  Colman  when  colouring  cracked  many 
of  the  berries  at  the  point  (which  they  have  never  done  with 
me  before,  though  Gros  Colman  sometimes  cracks  a  little  round 
the  stalk),  as  I  suppose  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin 
being  injured.  Mrs.  Pince  and  the  White  Muscat  are  almost 
uninjured.  Whether  the  keeping  qualities  will  be  a&cted  I 
cannot  yet  say,  but  they  seem  to  hang  all  right  at  present,  and 
I  send  you  a  few  berries  to  show  what  they  are  like. 

I  have  now  lost  all  faith  in  the  power  of  sulphur  to  cure  red 
spider,  and  shall  certainly  not  try  ii  again.  Judicious  syring- 
ing with  pure  nun  water  is  the  safest  remedy,  and  if  carefully 
done  will  not  injure  the  bloom — at  least  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  for  prize  bunches  the  leaves  can  be  sponged  by 
hand. 

Some  varieties  seem  more  liable  than  others  to  take  red 
spider,  and  for  this  reason  I  shall  not  grow  Aramon  again ; 
but  the  site  and  soil  of  a  vinery  are,  I  think,  of  more  im- 
portance, as  in  some  situations  with  careful  management  red 
spider  can  be  easily  kept  under,  while  in  others  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  trouble.  As  prevention  is  always  better  than  ctue 
special  attention  should  be  given,  whenever  a  spell  of  cloudy 
dull  weather  is  succeeded  by  a  burst  of  sunshine,  to  keeping 
the  atmosphere  of  a  house  sufficiently  moist  and  the  borders 
thoroughly  watered.  Sprinkling  the  surface  is  no  good,  as  the 
entire  borders  should  be  soaked  right  through,  and  with  good 
drainage  it  is  simply  impossible  to  overdo  it. — Essex. 

[The  Grapes  received  are  excellent ;  the  Muscats  clear,  Mrs. 
Pince's  good,  and  Gros  Colman  fine,  one  berry  exceeding 
H  inch  in  diameter — a  worthy  reward  for  the  remedial  treat- 
ment that  was  so  intelligently  and  promptly  applied  under  the 
circumstances. — Eds.] 

1 

SCHIZOSTYLIS  COCCINEA. 

I  USED  to  flower  this  useful  winter-flowering  plant  in  pots, 
but  latterly  it  has  been  found  to  succeed  better  left  in  the  open 
ground,  protection  being  afforded  as  called  for  by  the  state  of 
the  weather.  This  was  provided  by  mats  thrown  over  a  tempo- 
rary framework.    Last  winter  the  crop  of  flowers  proved  so 
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valuable  that  a  frame  with  glass  sashes  was  decided  on  for 
this  and  succeeding  winters.  It  is  a  very  plain  erection — a 
sufficient  number  of  sawn  boards  nailed  on  laths  from  the 
front,  back,  and  ends ;  these  are  united  at  the  comers  with 
screws  to  allow  for  taking  to  pieces  readily  and  storing  away 
when  not  required.  The  sashes  were  part  of  the  roof  of  a  pit, 
which  was  reconstructed  this  autumn.  Our  stock  is  now, 
therefore,  secure  either  from  frost  or  heavy  rains,  which  dis- 
figure the  flowers. 

I  find  this  plant  does  best  divided  every  spring  and  re- 
planted. The  end  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  do  this,  pulling 
the  clumps  into  j)iece8  of  three  or  four  strong  growths.  These 
are  planted  6  inches  apart  in  rows  a  foot  asunder.  The 
ground  requires  to  be  well  cultivated  and  liberally  manured. 
The  work  during  summer  consists  in  keeping  the  bed  clean  and 
running  the  hoe  occasionally  up  the  rows.  Treated  thas  the 
spikes  are  much  stronger  and  the  individual  blooms  larger 
than  when  allowed  to  grow  on  undivided  and  uncultivated  for 
years.  Onr  bed  is  16  feet  by  9,  and  is  a  little  forest  of  spikes. 
The  plants  have  been  yielding  flowers  since  the  middle  of 
October,  and  continue  producing  fresh  spikes  to  take  the 
places  of  those  cut.  In  a  cut  state  the  spikes  continue  to 
open,  though  the  colour  is  not  so  deep  as  when  opened  out  of 
doors.  By  cutting  portions  of  the  stalks  and  changing  the 
water  twice  a  week  the  spikes  last  for  ten  days  at  least. — R.  P.  B. 


WINTERING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Having  received  several  inquiries  relative  to  preserving 
bedding  plants  in  unheated  pits  we  reprint  the  following 
seasonable  notes,  as  embodying  the  long  experience  of  our 
accomplished  old  contributor  the  late  Donald  Beaton  : — 

The  reason  of  hearing  so  much  of  harm  in  cold  pits  by  frost 
and  damp  weather  is  just  the  want  of  Nature's  rest  for  plants, 
and  Nature's  rest  for  plants  is  simply  cold  all  the  world  ever. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  cause  Nature  to  rest  in  bedding 
plants  during  a  muggy  moist  autumn,  such  as  the  last  we  have 
gone  through.  There  was  no  real  rest  till  the  frost  came  on 
Portly  before  Christmas,  and  in  many  of  the  cold  pits  all  over 
the  country  plants  were  in  a  very  haA  condition  then  to  go 
suddenly  to  rest ;  and  those  who  made  and  may  make  use  of 
bright  sunshine  in  hard  frosty  weather  to  help  to  keep  off  the 
frost  will  be  punished  in  the  long  run  if  the  winter  holds  on 
hard  a  long  time. 

Some  people  will  lose  plants  from  the  sheer  want  of  means 
of  saving  them  from  frost  after  aJl  their  good  treatment  \  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  loss  occurs  from  the  soft  state  of  the 
plants  just  before  the  frost,  from  the  damp  state  of  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  pits  and  frames,  and  the  quantity  of  wet  soil  in 
the  pots.  Now  the  effect  of  an  hour  or  two's  sun  on  all  this 
damp  at  this  season  of  the  year  Is  to  raise  a  strong  degree  of 
vapour,  which,  being  conflned,  has  the  worst  possible  effect  on 
softwooded  plants.  The  moment  the  sun  touches  the  glass  of 
a  cold  pit  in  frosty  weather  air  should  be  admitted,  if  ever  so 
little,  and  the  sun  should  be  entirely  off  the  glass  before  the 
air  is  shut  off,  no  matter  how  cold  the  day  may  be.  It  is  far 
better  for  soft  plants  to  leave  the  glass  wholly  covered  for 
days  together  in  sunny  weather  during  a  bard  frost  than  to 
raise  that  vapour  ioside  a  frame  and  not  allow  it  to  pass  off 
Instantly.  With  the  exception  of  real  practitioners  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  people  to  believe  all  this,  for  the  mass  of  man- 
kind do  not  and  cannot  see  the  immediate  risk  or  any  danger 
at  present,  nor  signs  of  any  such  misfortune  as  is  implied  in 
these  strict  rules.  But  real  practice  has  more  effect  on  the 
public  mind  than  the  actual  preaching-up  of  a  theory,  be  it 
ever  so  sound;  therefore  just  hear  that  I  practise  what  I 
pzeach  about  my  own  plants  at  rest. 

I  have  kept  over  three  thousand  Geraniiuns  in  one  cold  pit 
without  any  artificial  heat.  The  pit  is  seventeen  lights  long 
in  one  division,  the  back  is  9-inch  brickwork,  the  two  en(£ 
mounds  of  earth  against  l*inch  deal,  and  the  whole  length  of 
the  front  is  only  of  that  material — or  say,  the  front  and  ends 
of  pitch-pine  deal  1  inch  thick ;  but  there  is  a  dry  lining  in 
front  6  inches  through.  The  glass  has  a  good  slope,  and  is 
covered  with  four  folds  of  msSa,  and  as  much  stuff  over  them 
as  keeps  off  any  frost.  During  the  slight  early  frost  in  October 
I  closed  this  pit  for  two  nights  only»  and  then,  expecting  a  run 
of  mild  weather,  I  fixed  as  a  rule  that  abundance  of  air  should 
be  left  on  every  night,  and  that  th^  lights  should  be  off,  or  all 
but  off,  the  whole  day  it  it  di^  -.^t  r»in  tiU  the  glass  fell  to  30°. 
That  rule  applied  down  to  fL  ^eek. before  Christmas ;  then 
the  first  frost  was  l(f  of  col^  -  ffie  thermometer  was  down 


to  22^  on  the  scale,  and  some  of  the  leaves  got  stiff  with  the 
frost  after  having  two  mats  thick  over  the  glass,  but  nothing 
to  hurt ;  and  I  opened  the  lights  wide  while  the  sun  was  out, 
and  in  the  afternoon  I  allowed  the  glass  to  get  a  little  frosted 
before  I  put  on  the  mats,  which  were  also  frozen  a  little. 

The  second  diange  I  had  14°  of  frost,  the  glass  being  down 
to  18°,  and  put  tour  mats  thick  on.  Then  12°  of  frost,  and  on 
the  sixth  night  I  put  a  deep  covering  of  dry  materials  over  the 
mats ;  and  as  long  as  the  frost  will  last,  even  if  it  should  be 
for  six  weeks,  I  shall  not  open  this  pit  nor  let  the  sun  shine  on 
the  glass ;  but  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  covered  to  hold  out 
against  a  down-to-zero  frost,  and  I  shall  add  more  to  the 
covering  or  not  according  as  the  glass  tells  the  fall  of  the 
temperature.  After  all  that  covering  m}'  glass  is  frosted  just 
as  on  the  first  afternoon  ;  the  mats  are  also  stiff,  and  all  the 
materials  over  them  are  stiffif^h  also,  and  the  air  round  my 
pits  cannot  be  much  over  30°  all  this  time  :  but  I  have  no 
glass  inside  to  tell  bow  it  is,  and  I  am  always  afmid  to  trust 
to  common  thermometers  that  way,  instead  of  the  eye  and  the 
fee!  of  a  friendly  hand  among  the  leaves. 

Now  these  plants  are,  at  last,  sent  to  rest  entirely  by  cold, 
the  most  natural  method  of  inducing  entire  rest.  The  pit  is 
quite  dry,  and  the  longer  I  can  keep  the  plants  at  rest  the 
better  for  them  and  the  easier  for  me.  I  shall  keep  them  in 
the  dark  as  long  as  the  frost  continues,  and  shall  not  open  the 
glass  till  four  days  of  thaw  have  passed,  and  then  shall  not 
open  the  glass  till  the  first  cloudy  day,  when  I  shall  admit  air 
very  freely.  Many  yeais  back  I  used  to  keep  five  thousand 
plants  of  Geraniums  every  winter,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
method  for  all  kinds  of  frame  plants.  There  is  not  a  shade  of 
difference  between  my  present  plan  and  that  which  I  practised 
twenty  years  since ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  nearer  the 
plan  can  be  imitated  the  safer  the  plants  will  get  through  a 
long  winter. 

There  is  one  other  move,  however,  which  helps  me  greatly — 
I  never  water  any  such  plants  the  whole  winter.  They  had 
not  had  a  drop  fix>m  the  end  of  last  September,  and  I  hope  it 
will  reach  to  the  end  of  next  March  ere  they  need  watering. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  Heaths,  and  others  just  as 
tender,  and  not  over  3  inches  in  length,  are  kept  in  the  London 
nurseries  with  only  one  mat  to  keep  the  glass  clean,  the  I'est  of 
the  covering  being  straw  or  stubble.  But  these  being  in  very 
small  pots  must  have  occasional  waterings,  which  doubles  the 
expense  over  the  plan  of  not  watering  at  all ;  also  doubles-  the 
risk  of  moulding  or  damping  off. 

The  great  error  and  the  greatest  danger  are  in  the  fidgetty 
ways  ot  amateurs,  who  fear  their  plants  are  done  for  if  they 
escape  being  uncovered  for  three  consecutive  days  at  a  time. 
I  think  nothing  of  having  my  pets  three  weeks  at  a  stretch  as 
dark  as  the  thickest  covering  can  keep  them.  But  where 
everything  is  wet  or  damp  inside,  and  the  alternate  chills  and 
vapours  which  are  caused  by  every  blink  of  the  sun  being  used 
to  keep  up  the  heat  render  the  plants  so  excitable,  and  so 
liable  to  the  least  cause  of  injury,  that  the  wonder  is  how 
many  of  them  escape  a  sharp  winter. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  M-as  held,  according 
to  announcement,  by  permiesion  of  the  Hoilicultural  Club  at 
their  rooms,  Arundel  Stareet,  Strand,  on  Thursday  the  12th  inst., 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  including  many  of  our  best  rosarians,  and  doubt- 
less the  inclement  weather  suggestive  of  no  Eoses  but  Christmas 
Roses  deterred  others  from  attending.  Amongst  those  present 
were  the  Rev.  Alan  Chealea,  Capt.  Chiisty ;  Messrs.  Mcintosh, 
Pavies,  Jowitt,  Mayo,  Arthur  G.Soamea,  Evans,  Graveley,  Yeatea, 
Strange,  Hart,  Robins,  Turner,  George  Paul.  Cranston,  Prijice, 
Appleby,  Young,  Jefferiee,  T.  Francis  Rivers,  Corp,  <fec. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Scott,  made  his  financial  state- 
ment. It  appeared  that  there  had  been  £440  is.  6d.  received,  and 
that  there  had  been  exx)ended  in  prizes  £306  (:*.  Gd. ;  in  printing, 
stationery,  and  all  working  expenses  £44  U.  2(/.,  leaving  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £U6  16«.  lOd.,  there  being,  however,  a  debt  due  on 
account  of  the  Exhibition  at  St.  James's  Hall  last  year  of  between 
£60  and  £00 ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Scott 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  duties  as  Treasurer 
during  the  past  year.  The  minutes  of  the  General  Committee 
haviug  been  read  by  Mr.  Mawley  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Mcintosh 
was  elected  as  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  and  the  Committee 
and  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  local  Secretaries 
being  added  to  the  list  of  the  General  Committee.  An  interesting 
discussion  then  took  place  as  to  whether  any  persons  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Society  should  be  allowed  to  exhibit,  and  it 
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was  ultimately  agreed  that  non-members  must  pay  an  entrance 
fee  of  5«.,  receiTing  also  an  exhibitor's  pass.  The  Rev.  H.  H. 
B'Ombrain,  Hon.  Sec,  then  read  the  correspondence  he  had  had 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Botanical  Gardens. 
Manchester,  when  the  proposal  already  made  by  the  General 
Committee  that  one  exhibition  should  be  held  on  June  28th  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  proyincial  one  at  Manchester  on  July 
12th  was  ratified ;  a  resolution,  howeyer,  was  added  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  secure  some  other  town  for  the  proyincial  show 
of  1880.  Another  interesting  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  the 
highest  number  of  blooms  for  amateurs  should  be  forty-eight  or 
thirty-six  ;  and  it  was  ultimately  decided,  after  the  pros  and  cons 
had  been  duly  weighed,  as  Messrs.  Baker  and  Jowitt  would  show 
forty-eight  for  Mr.  Cranston's  cup,  thirty-six  should  be  the  highest 
amount  required  for  exhibitors  this  year.  The  meeting  was  alto- 
gether a  most  excellent  one,  and  much  interest  in  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Society  was  manifested.  The  proceedings  termi- 
nated with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  afterwards,  when  nearly  thirty 
sat  down  to  dinner,  the  Hon.  and  Rey.  J.  T.  Boscawen  in  the 
chair,  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  yice-chair.  The  dinner  was  excellently 
served,  and  some  handsome  dishes  of  Apples  were  kindly  sent  by 
Lewis  A.  Eillick,  Eso.,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Langley,  near  Maid- 
stone ;  and  flowers  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson  of  Covent  Garden. 
With  the  exception  of  the  usual  loyal  toasts  none  were  given,  the 
time  being  profitably  occupied  by  a  discussion  on  the  best  way  of 
advancing  the  Society's  interests ;  and  a  proposal  was  made  by 
the  Chairman  that  a  aie  should  be  obtained  and  medals  be  struck 
off,  to  be  given  year  by  year  to  various  provincial  Rose  societies. 
The  idea  was  warmly  taken  up.  Several  subscriptions  were 
announced,  including  those  of  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman, 
Messrs.  Cranston,  Paul.  Robins,  Hart,  Cakes,  and  others.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Altogether  the  Society  may  be  congratulated,  on  a  very  suc- 
cessful anniversary  ;  and  if,  as  was  suggested,  each  member  would 
endeavour  to  procure  an  additional  one,  tne  Society  would  be 
placed  on  a  secure  basis. 

ICE  HOUSES  AND  ICE  STORING. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  as  the  story  books  say,  I  had  under 
my  charge  a  large  ice  house.  The  well  was  excavated,  or  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  perpendicular 
sides  were  as  firm  almost  as  adamant  and  nearly  as  smooth  as 
marble.  A  portion  of  the  sides,  however,  about  one-third  of 
the  well,  having  been  broken  during  the  excavations,  a  lining 
became  necessary,  and  for  this  bricks  were  employed.  Thus 
two-thirds  of  the  sides  of  the  store  were  of  stone  and  one-third 
of  brick. 

As  all  who  have  bad  experience  in  ice  houses  are  aware, 
when  the  houses  are  opened  in  the  spring,  after  having  been 
closed  for  several  weeks,  it  is  found  that  the  ice  has  shrank 
from  the  sides,  leaving  a  space  all  round  between  the  ice  pile 
and  the  walls.  It  was  so  in  this  case,  but  not  equally  so  all 
round.  In  one  portion  of  the  house  the  space  from  which  the 
ice  had  melted  was  usually  more  than  a  foot  when  the  house 
was  first  opened,  in  the  other  only  about  6  inches.  If  I  were 
to  leave  the  matter  as  it  is  and  ask  whether  stones  or  brick  walls 
were  the  better  preservers,  probably  a  few  readers  would  find 
a  difficulty  in  giving  a  correct  reply.  I  will  not,  however, 
keep  them  in  suspense,  but  will  state  that  the  brick  walls  were 
the  best  preservers  of  the  ice,  for  it  was  there  where  the  vacant 
space  was  always  the  most  narrow.  I  was  at  first  a  little 
puzzled  to  account  for  this,  but  the  reason  for  the  difference 
came  on  reflection.  Confined  moisture  in  a  state  of  vapour  is 
the  great  enemy  of  ice  keeping.  Where  ice  melts  there  must 
be  vapour,  but  a  greater  portion  of  the  moisture,  I  presume, 
was  absorbed  by  the  comparatively  porous  bricks  than  by  the 
closer  and  more  impervious  stone.  If  I  were  now  lining  an 
ice  well  I  should  line  it  with  bricks. 

In  the  storing  of  ice  it  is  usual  to  place  straw  next  the  walls, 
but  I  cannot  perceive  the  advantage  of  that  practice.  It  is 
certain  that  much  more  air  is  admitted  round  the  ice  than  when 
straw  is  not  employed.  This  air  melts  the  ice,  and  the  melting 
causes  he  straw  to  become  wet,  and  further  waste  must  then 
follow.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  placed  straw  half 
round  the  house,  but  never  once  saw  the  advantage  of  the 
practice,  and  it  is  now  discontinued,  and  the  room  the  straw 
occupied  is  now  occupied  with  ice. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  pound  or  crush  the  ice  as  small 
as  possible,  and  generally  the  practice  is  good,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  air  being  enclosed  in  large  interstices  between  large 
irregularly  shaped  lumps  of  ice.  Where,  however,  the  ice  is 
strong  and  large  sheets  can  be  packed  in  layers  there  is  less 
air  enclosed  then  when  the  ice  is  crushed.  Thin  layers  of 
snow  when  it  is  actually  frosen  and  quite  dry  may  be  advan- 


tageously spread  with  the  ice  ;  but  when  the  snow  has  a  tendency 
to  melt  on  oeing  moved  it  should  not  be  employed. 

The  first  condition  for  keeping  ice  is  a  well-drained  site,  and. 
the  next  a  cool  temperature  with  a  dry  surface  to  the  pile. 
The  latter  can  only  be  secured  by  ventilation  enabling  the 
vapour  consequent  on  the  melting  of  the  ice  to  pass  away. 
Ice  houses  after  being  filled  should  not  be  closed  so  long  as 
severe  weather  continues  ;  and  even  when  the  weather  is  mild 
and  melting  commences  a  little  ventilation  should  be  given, 
occasionally  in  order  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  store  as 
dry  as  possible.  But  hbwever  goodie  ice  house  may  be,  and 
whatever  precautions  are  taken  to  preserve  the  ice,  disappoint- 
ment will  result  if  it  is  not  taken  from  clean  clear  water.  If 
sticks,  weeds,  or  leaves  are  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
before  it  is  frozen,  and  the  particles  become,  as  they  must  do, 
attached  to  the  ice,  then  mucn  money  will  be  uselessly  expended 
and  labour  wasted  in  filling  the  house,  for  such  ice  cannot  be 
kept  in  any  profitable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

It  is  most  important  that  ice  should  be  stored  in  all  country 

E laces,  for  it  is  not  only  a  great  luxury  in  summer  to  the 
ealthy,  but  is  often  a  boon  unpriceable  to  those  who  are 
afllicted.  By  its  timely  application  under  medical  advice  ice 
has  no  doubt  saved  many  lives  ;  it  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on 
all  who  have  the  means  of  doing  so  to  store  ice  largely,  and 
store  it  well.— Steward  and  Gardeneb. 
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This  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  rendered  interesting^  by 
a  remarkable  collection  of  variegated  shrubs,  ornamental  Conifers, 
Ac,  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  A  Sons,  and  by 
extensive  collections  of  Apples  of  considerable  merit.  Owing^  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather  tender  plants  were  sparingly  exhibited, 
still  sufficient  flowers  were  staged  to  make  the  Council  room 
cheerful. 

FRriT  COMMITTSB. — Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Dancer,  Little  Sutton,  sent  Reinette  de  Caux  and  Dutch 
Mignonne  Apples,  and  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
two  varieties  are  essentially  identical.  Mr.  Moore  of  Warwick 
sent  four  varieties  of  seedling  Apples.  One,  a  seedling  from 
Wyken  Pippin,  was  a  ▼ery  hanosome  small  dessert  Apple  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  Golden  fippin.  This  was  thought  highly  of  by 
the  Committee,  but  had  been  gathered  too  soon  and  had  Decome 
shrivelled.  Another  raised  from  Bess  Pool  was  also  of  excellent 
quality — tender  in  the  flesh  and  of  delicate  flavour.  These  the 
Committee  would  like  to  see  again.  The  others,  too,  were  not 
thought  to  be  an  improvement  on  existing  varieties.  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  ^  Son  exhibited  a  dish  of  Theresia  Nevill  Pear,  a  new 
variety  raised  by  Mr.  John  Mannington,  the  raiser  of  Mannington*s 
Pearmain  Apple.  It  is  of  good  size,  rather  irregular  in  shape  like 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  of  a  fine  nrm  buttery  flesh,  and  delicate  aroma 
with  a  rich  flavour.  This  is  a  valuable  winter  Pear  which  will, 
no  doubt,  be  heard  of  again.  Mr.  Killick  of  Langley  sent  a  dish 
of  an  Apple  called  King  William — a  handsome,  somewhat  flattened, 
highly  coloured  Apple  of  very  rich  flavour,  which  was  highly  com- 
mended. 

Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Bart.,  reported  on  the  varieties  of  cook- 
ing Apples  that  were  submitted  to  nis  examination  at  last  meeting. 
Dr.  Hogg,  raised  by  Mr.  Sidney  FortL  "  very  like  the  White  Cal- 
ville.  probably  a  seedling^  from  it.  Melts  perfectly,  does  not  fall 
at  all,  juicy,  slightly  acid,  very  rich  and  sugary,  delicate  aroma. 
A  first-rate  baking  Apple.  If  the  tree  should  prove  hardy,  healthy, 
and  productive,  this  will  be  a  valuable  Apple.  I  should  like  to 
try  its  quality  later  in  the  season."  This  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate.  Mr.  Sidney  Ford  exhibited  six  dishes  of  Apples,  to 
which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Ross,  CcMites  and 
Co.,  Dunster  House,  Mark  Lane,  exhibited  Apples  cut  in  slices  and 
dried,  received  from  the  United  States.  They  preserved  all  the 
briskness  and  flavour  of  the  fresh  Apple,  and  were  commended. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Essex,  exhibited  bunches  of 
Golden  Queen  and  Royal  Vineyard  Grapes  grown  in  the  same 
house  and  under  the  same  treatment,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show  the  unhealthy  constitution  of  the  former,  which  had  begun 
to  decay  in  every  berry,  while  the  latter  was  quite  firm  and  fresh. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.a,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  sent  dried 
fruit  of  Bananas,  which  were  considered  good  as  a  sweetmeat. 

Mr.  D.  Wilson,  The  Gardens,  Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  sent 
two  vezj  handsome  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pine  Apples  weighing 
respectively  8  tbs.  and  7f  lbs.,  to  which  a  cultuiul  commencuition 
was  awarded.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  The  Gardens,  Orsett  Hall,  Rom- 
ford, sent  a  dish  of  Tropny  Tomatoes,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks 
was  awarded.  Mr.  R.  Gilbert  of  The  Gardens,  Burghley,  sent  a 
brace  of  Taylor's  Montrose  Cucumber  "Dispatch,"  to  which  a 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded :  also  Cabbage  Broccoli, 
which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certincate  for  its  high  quality 
when  cooked,  the  flavour  being  quite  new  in  the  Cabbage 
tribe. 
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Oollections  of  frnit  were  recewed  from  Hr.  Gardiner,  The 
Gardens,  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Ayon,  consisting  of  forty 
"varieties  of  Apples^  and  six  of  Pears,  to  which  a  silver  Knightian 
medal  was  awarded  ;  from  Mr.  Eillick,  Langley,  Kent,  thirty 
Tarieties  of  Apples,  to  which  a  cnltoral  commendation  was 
awarded. 

Floral  Committee.— Mr.  C.  Noble  in  the  chair.  The  entrance 
Testibole  was  completely  filled  with  Messrs.  Lee's  imposing  col- 
lection of  "  hardy  winter-bedding  plants."  Some  of  the  "  plants  " 
were  pyramid  variegated  Hollies  10  to  16  feet  high,  and  standard 
Hollies,  standard  and  pyramid  Bays,  Yews  in  great  variety  and  of 
vanons  sizes,  some  of  them  droopmg,  some  pyramidF,  some  table- 
fihaped,  some  cones,  some  vase-shaped,  a  few  of  the  common  being 
.grafted  with  variegated  kinds,  thna  having  golden  heads.  Some 
trees  of  the  Golden  Spmce  showed  to  advantage,  also  Crypto- 
onerias  in  varions  sizes,  with  smaller  specimens  of  Taxodiums, 
Junipers,  Thujas,  Cupressuses,  Betinosporas,  and  snch-like  ele- 
gant Conifers,  amongst  which  were  arranged  with  great  effect 
standards  of  Euonymases  and  Ivies  of  the  Arborea  section — some 
j^een,  others  variegated.  These  were  on  stems  from  2  to  4  feet 
m  height,  with  compact  heads  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  were 
•extremely  ornamental.  The  collection  was  further  relieved  by 
Tuccas  and  several  plants  of  Gynerium  compactum  elegans.*  Along 
the  sides  of  the  group  were  fiat  baskets  artistically  filled  with 
^Iwarf  plants,  such  as  concentric  lines  of  Betinosporas  and  Euony- 
muses,  panels  of  plants  of  the  same  kinds  ;  and  some  baskets  con- 
tained masses  of  such  plants  as  Ligustram  sinensis  tricolor  and 
Euonymuses  edged  wi^  Box.  This  extensive  collection  embraced 
upwards  of  eighty  species  and  varieties  of  shrubs  and  Conifers, 
mU  of  which  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  attracted,  and  de- 
servedly so,  g[reat  attention.  A  gold  medal  was  recommended 
for  the  collection. 

Mr.  Bull  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Lselia  anceps 
alba,  a  charming  acquisition  that  was  described  on  page  449.  It 
will  find  its  way  into  all  collections.  Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to 
F.  A.  Phillbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Avenue  Boad,  Begent's  Park,  was 
worthily  and  unanimously  awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for 
a  fine  example  of  Sophronites  grandifiora.  It  was  growing  on 
oork.  and  nad  upwards  of  fifty  brilliant  flowers.  The  same 
exhioitor  sent  Oaontoglossum  Warscewiczii,  which  somewhat 
laesembles  a  pale  variety  of  0.  vexillarium.  Messrs.  Hu^h  Low 
and  Co.,  Clapton,  were  awarded  a  botanical  commendation  for 
Masdevallia  Triglochinj  a  tiny  plant  with  leaves  an  inch  long 
and  one-eighth  of  an  mch  in  diameter,  and  equally  mmlature 
flowers.  Mr.  Green,  garde&er  to  6ir  G.  Macleay,  Bart.,  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchingley,  was  awarded  botanical  certificates  for  Bill- 
liergia  nutans,  with  small  drooping  red  flowers  marg^ed  with 
purple  ;  and  Grevillea  fasciculata*  Mr.  Green  also  exhibited 
.dk:hmea  Weilbeckii. 

Mr.  Gilbert^  The  Gkirdens,  Bnrghley,  Stamford,  sent  plants  of 
his  double  Pnmulas  with  large  flowers  in  various  colours  and  fine 
foliage.  Most  of  them  had  been  previously  certificated,  and  only 
one  variety^  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  was  honoured  on  this  occasion 
with  a  certificate.  The  flowers  are  very  double,  1^  inch  in  dia- 
meter ;  petals  slightly  fimbriated ;  colour  bright  rosy  magenta. 
The  long  stems  of  the  individual  flowers  of  these  varieties  render 
the  pips  valuable  for  bouquets.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
for  the  collection.  Mr.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing, 
exhibited  about  fl^  plants  of  Cyclamens  representing  an  excel- 
lent strain,  the  flowers  being  very  fine,  the  whites  pure,  and  the 
dark  varieties  rich,  especiuly  those  ruby  crimson  in  colour.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  0.  Led- 
ward,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton,  sent  well-grown  plants  of  Solanum 
pendulum,  which  resembles  the  old  S.  Capsicastnun,  but  the 
leaves  have  distinct  light  midribs.  It  is  an  elegant  variety.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Canneil  exhibited  stands  of  cut  Zonal  Pelargoniums  of 
«7onderful  excellence.  The  varieties  were  Henry  Jacoby,  Lizzie 
Brookes,  Belle  of  Surrey,  S.  Holden,  Dr.  Denny,  D.  Thomson, 
M.  Panton,  The  Shah,  Mrs.  Leavers,  Mr.  Pollett,  Bienzi,  Circu- 
lator, Eleon,  Bemus,  Mr.  Chandler,  A.  Henderson,  Titania,  Louisa, 
Miss  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Whiteley,  Col.  Seeley,  Lady  Sheffield,  and 
Mr.  Palmer,  all  represented  by  grand  trusses,  and  produced  a  rich 
effect.  A  stand  containing  twenty-f  our  trusses  of  White  Vesuvius 
was  charming,  and  almost  eauallv  so  was  Salmon  Vesuvius ;  the 
striped  vari^  was  also  well  exhibited.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
one  pip  of  White  Vesuvius  had  two  bright  scarlet  petals,  the 
other  tnree  being  pure  white.  This  was  the  finest  collection  of 
its  kind  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  December ;  in  fact  it  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  man  at  any  season.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  worthily  awarded. 

Mr.  QeoTge  sent  a  seedling  AbutHon  Bose  Queen,  but  it  was 
passed  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Thomson,  Crystal  Palace^  sent 
'nmitiiig  sprays  of  Eucalyptus  globulus.  Mr.  Noble  exhibited 
Thujopeis  borealis  aureo-variegata  :  and  an  ornamental  tin  plant- 
suspender  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Peter  Selby,  15^,  Nuttall  HiU, 
Birmingham. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committees  were  tendered  to  the  Chair- 
men and  the  Secretary,  and  the  last  of  a  successful  series  of 
gath«rings  during  187S  closed  with  a  mutual  interchange  of 


courtesies.  Manv  of  the  meetings  have  been  rendered  additionally 
instructive  by  elucidatorv  remarks  bv  Mr.  Jennings  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  and  other  gentlemen ;  and  Mr.  Barron  and  his  assistants 
have  exercised  their  usual  assiduity  in  having  the  arrangements 
as  complete  as  possible  and  convenient  to  all. 


MANETTI  STOCKS  SUCKERING. 

I  HAVE  received  from  Mr.  Shackleton,  Ireland,  a  plant  of 
Charles  Lefebvre  budded  on  a  Manetti  with  a  decided  shoot 
from  a  root  of  the  stock  and  not  from  the  stem.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  me  as  being  the  first  I  have  ever  seen,  though  Mr.  Hinton 
says  he  has  occasionally  seen  them ;  but  I  speak  of  it  as  a 
shoot,  not  a  sucker,  as  the  formation  is  decidedly  different  to 
that  of  the  sucker  of  a  Dog  Bose  or  the  sucker  of  a  Baspberry 
or  other  plant  that  is  accustomed  to  send  up  root  suckers, 
which  push  the  eye  at  the  end  of  the  underground  root.  The 
plant  sent  was  budded  on  a  healthy  Manetti  stock  which  had 
formed  strong  roots,  and  from  one  of  the  strongest  roots  a 
shoot  has  started  as  if  a  wood  bud  had  been  formed  on  the 
root.  I  am  afraid  some  of  your  readers  will  think,  that  as  I 
have  always  so  definitely  asserted  that  Manetti  stocks  did  not 
send  up  root  suckers  but  shoots  from  the  stem,  that  I  am  pre- 
judiced in  making  these  remarks,  especially  as  I  have  offered 
to  cook  and  eat  all  true  Manetti  suckers  ;  but  I  am  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  the  plant  sent  kindly  to  me  has  a  decided 
dioot  from  the  root,  even  if  it  is  not  a  r^ular  root  sucker.  It 
came  by  post  and  travelled  very  safely,  and  I  have  planted  it 
with  the  Manetti  shoot  on  it  with  the  hopes  of  making  further 
observations,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  other  of  your  readers 
would  kindly  send  me,  if  they  find  them  when  transplanting 
Boses  on  Manetti  stocks,  any  plants  that  have  either  root 
shoots  or  definite  root  suckers. — C.  P.  Peach. 


MR.  DOUGLAS'S  BECANTATIONS  ON  DETAILS  OF 

VINE   CULTUBE. 

I VENTUBE  to  trouble  you  with  this  communication  because 
I  think  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  is  the  proper  place  for  it» 
and  also  because  I  think  it  has  a  special  interest  for  those  of 
your  readers  who,  like  myself,  remember  what  Mr.  Douglas 
has  written  in  your  pages  up  till  the  end  of  last  year,  or 
rather  the  beginning  of  this.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that 
Mr.  Douglas  has  altered  his  opinions  on  certain  points  of 
Grape-culture,  though  as  yet  the  public  do  not  know  why. 
Ihe  fact  only  has  been  intimated  that  certain  practices  relating 
to  Grape-culture  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  all  along  recom- 
mended in  your  pages  he  now  condemns.  I  was  not,  however, 
prepared  for  such  a  complete  recantation,  not  to  say  a  flat  con- 
traoiction,  of  his  own  statements  relating  to  matters  of  fact  in 
reference  to  the  said  points  as  appears  in  the  OardenerU 
Chronicle  of  November  30th,  and  with  your  permission  I  shall 
contrast  his  present  statements  and  admissions  in  your  con- 
temporary with  those  which  have  more  than  once  appeared  in 
your  pages  from  the  same  pen. 

In  the  Oardener's  Chronicle  Mr.  Douglas  tells  us  that  he 
thinks  one  *' cause  of  exhaustion  in  early  vineries  is  the 
custom  of  covering  the  outside  and  inside  borders  with  fer- 
menting materials."  In  the  Journal  of  horticulture  only 
last  year  he  says,  on  the  strength  of  his  past  successful  expe- 
rience, that  his  practice  of  using  fermenting  materials  "has 
always  been  successful,"  In  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  his 
experience  of  fermenting  material  is  th^t  it  "  heats  violently 
for  two  weeks  or  less,  and  then  as  .jrapidly  cools  down."  In 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  th0  end  of  ^875  we  find  him 
using  a  "thick  coating  suflicient  to  pause  a  Mixtle  heat "  only, 
and  in  the  same  passage  stating  that4^  coatfig  of  fermenting 
materials  "  1  foot  or  18  inches  thick  will  keep  the  heat  for 
six  weeks,  when  it  may  be  removed."  In  the  Gardener'' 9 
Chronicle  he  states  that  the  aforesaid  "violent  heat  is  not 
desirable,  especially  when  the  roots  are  near  the  surface." 
In  the  Journal  he  has  no  fear  on  this  head  at  all,  but  rather 
doubts  the  heat  from  the  bed  penetrating  the  border,  ob- 
serving that,  "although  but  little  heat  can  be  forced  into 
the  border  by  the  heat  of  the  fermenting  materials,  still  it 
must  warm  it  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches."  This  was  only 
the  year  before  last.  In  the  confession  which  Mr.  Douglas 
reserves  for  another  place,  but  which  it  was  fair  he  should 
have  made  to  his  old  readers  whom  he  has  for  years  so  misled 
according  to  his  own  showing,  fermenting  material  is  all  that 
is  bad ;  it  e2Lhausts  the  Vines,  it  bums  the  roots,  it  is  uncer- 
tain in  its  action,  and  it  is  altogether  worse  than  useless. 
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In  the  "  Doinps  of  the  Week  '*  it  is  quite  the  reyerse— highly 
useful,  alraosJt  indispensable,  and  easily  managed.  He  has 
himself  been  using  the  same  for  years  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  without  a  word  of  complaint. 

I  have  heaixl  a  good  deal  of  surprise  expressed  at  Mr.  Doug- 
las's sudden  and  peculiar  change  of  opinion  by  those  who  are 
ftuniliar  with  his  writings,  and  no  wonder.  The  readers  of 
the  Journal  need  not,  however,  be  disconcerted.  What  Mr. 
Douglas  has  there  written  is  right ;  what  he  writes  now  is,  in 
my  opinion,  wrong.  He  has  espoused  a  cause  that  has  broken 
down  miserably  at  the  outset,  and  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
tell  us  that  what  he  has  written  under  the  head  of  "Doings of 
the  Week"  expresses  neither  his  conyictions  nor  his  practice 
at  the  time,  as  ttiey  were  supposed  to  do  by  "every  reader  of 
the  Joom^  I  doubt  if  he  can  furnish  one  single  argument  in 
sapport  of  his  new  opinions,  from  his  own  practice,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  early  Vine  borders.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
forcing  season  for  1878  (vide  the  Jovmal  of  Horticulture  for 
December  20,  1877)  he  continued  by  his  writings  to  profess 
unabated  confidence  in  the  use  of  fermenting  materials,  and 
but  for  an  accidental  remark  dropped  by  him  in  conversation 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  public  would  ever  have  known  that  the 
snthor  of  the  "  Doings  of  the  Week  "  for  years  back  had  ceased 
to  believe  what  he  had  himself  so  long  taught  confidently  to 
others. 

Mr.  Douglases  conversion  took  place  between  last  December 
and  April  of  the  present  year,  and  it  would  be  interesting,  and 
no  doubt  instructive,  to  know  what  happened  in  that  short 
interval  to  cause  him  to  alter  opinions  based  upon  the  highly 
BQCoettful  practice  of  his  whole  past  career  as  a  Grape- 
grower.— J.  S.  W.     

THE  WINTER  HELIOTROPE. 

The  plant  that  commonly  bears  this  name  is  no  relation 
to  the  sweet  but  tender  Cherry  Pie  of  the  flower  garden.  It 
is  only  a  humble  Coltsfoot  (Tussilago  fragrans),  and  the 
more  aristocratic  name  has  been  applied  to  it  on  account  of 
its  fine  scent,  which  is  very  like  that  of  the  Heliotrope.  In 
ftppearanee  it  is  a  most  unattractive  plant,  with  coarse,  roundish, 
toothed  leaves,  and  before  many  or  these  appear  it  throws  up 
a  short  stout  spike  or  thyrsus  of  whitish  composite  flowers ;  but, 
homely-looking  though  it  be,  scented  flowers  Deing  at  a  premium 
in  midwinter,  a  few  pots  of  it  will  be  found  well  worth  their  room. 
Its  natural  season  of  flowering  in  the  open  border  is  during 
the  month  of  Febmaiy,  but  if  lifted  in  clumps,  like  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  and  potted  in  November  it  will  flower  by  Christmas 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  a  very  little  heat  will  force  it  into 
flower  any  time  during  the  winter  no  matter  when  it  is  lifted, 
when  it  will  be  found  very  useful  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers 
of  ft  showier  description. 

-  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Greece,  but  has  become  naturalised 
in  some  parts  of  Britain.  By  the  side  of  the  Doon  at  Monk- 
wood,-  near  Ayr,  it  is  very  plentiful,  and  fifteen  years  ago  it 
n^d  to  run  riot  in  a  belt  of  wood  at  Croxted  Lane  near  Dul- 
wich.-jR.  D.  Taylor. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Although  a  week  of  unmistakeable  winterly  weather  has 
"been  experienced  in  the  south,  yet  the  probt  in  thb  London 
DiSTBlcrr  has  ncft  been  nearly  so  severe  as  in  more  northern 
counties.  The  frw*  Ms  varied  considerably  in  intensity  in 
localities.  In  Baittcrsca  IPark  only  10  degrees  of  frost  have  been 
registered,  in  Mr.  Cutbush's  nursery  at  Higbgate  10  degrees, 
in  his  Bamet  nursery  16  degrees,  in  Loid  Londesborough's 
tardeti  at  Norbitmi  9  degrees,  and  in  Mr.  Baring's  at  Coombc 
Cottage — half  a  mile  distant — 14  degrees.  The  most  severe 
frost  we  have  heard  of  near  London  was  in  Mr.  Mcintosh's 
garden  at  Duneevan,  where  21  degrees  of  frost  were  registered. 
Only  aboyt  an  itph  of  snow  has  fallen  in  London,  but  south 
of  "tte  metropolis-,  In  Kent,  tte  ground  has  been  covered  about 
4  iiiches  deep.  Yesterday  (Wednesday)  morning  it  was  thawing 
in  London,  and  some  rain  fell. 

.    Referring  to  our  note  on  page  450  relative  to  the 

NATIONAL  Carnation  and  Auricula  Societies,  Mr.  Dod- 
well  assures  us  that  he  sent  us  the  financial  reports  of  the 
above  S<^cictics  on  November  23rd.  Although  these  reports 
never  reached  us  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  were  duly  sent  as 
stated.  Mr.  Dodwdl  further  adds  that,  "  owing  to  deaths  and 
the  change  always  the  work  of  time,  though  we  start  with 
a  balance  in  each  case  in  hand,  yet  without  very  liberal  help 


from  new  friends  we  shall  inevitably  be  left  with  a  deficit  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  and  I  appeal  earnestly  to  those  of  your 
readers  who  love  flowers  and  have  means,  to  sustain  us  in  the 
effort  to  give  effect  to  the  art  involved  in  their  development 
and  in  the  wider  knowledge  well-sustained  exhibitions  confer 
upon  an  outside  public.  I  am  loth  to  refer  to  myself,  but  with 
seriously  impaired  health  I  have  a  double  anxiety  that  associa* 
tions  which  have  undoubtedly  elicited  a  wide*8pread  interest 
should  sustain  no  interruption  in  their  progress,  and  therefore 
I  urge  this  appeal." 

As  Christmas  trees  choice,  beautiful,  and  not  common^. 

few  can  rival  Araucaria  excelsa.  Small  trees  from  3  to 
6  feet  in  height  as  grown  in  the  different  nurseries  are  hand- 
some objects  for  room  and  corridor  adornment  at  this  festive 
season,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  trees  are  in  demand 
by  the  affluent  as  suitable  Christmas  presents  among  friends. 
These  miniature  trees  are  living  presents,  growing  in  beantj 
yearly  in  the  conservatory,  and  have  a  distinguiahed  effect 
when  plunged  in  lawns  during  the  summer.  All  the  tender 
Araucarias  are  beautiful ;  some  are  massive,  others  slender ; 
some  quaint,  others  stately  ;  but  all  without  exception  orna- 
mental. A  few  very  distinct  are  excelsa,  Cooki,  Cunninghamii, 
Rulei,  and  Goldieana. 

Writing  to  us  on  ripening  Peabs  in  wintsb,  a 

correspondent  states — "  If  yon  want  to  have  the  fruit  in  the 
finest  condition  ripen  it  in  a  temperature  of  80^  to  90^,  and 
keep  it  there  as  long  as  possible,  so  that  it  does  not  become  icy 
cola  before  it  is  placed  on  the  dessert  table.  There  is  no  com- 
parison  between  Pears  ripened  in  a  cold  fruit  room  and  othen 
ripened  in  a  warm  stove.    By  placing  fruit  in  a  close  box,  and 

f  lacing  it  in  a  Pine  stove  a  week  or  ten  days  before  Christinas, 
shall  have  Beurr^  Diel,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Winter  Nelis^ 
and  Beurr^  Sterckmans  in  prime  condition  for  the  Christmas 
dessert ;  but  if  I  left  the  fruit  to  ripen  in  the  cool  fruit  room 
the  only  Pears  I  could  place  on  the  table  would  be  Beurr^ 
Diel  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  of  second-rate  quality.  If  yon  want 
to  enjoy  the  full  rich  aroma  of  Pears,  ripen  the  fmit  in  heat 
and  eat  it  before  it  is  cold." 

The  following  seasonable  note  has  been  ij^ceived  from 

an  experienced  gardener  on  work  FOR  severe  wbatheb — 
"  As  soon  as  anytiiing  like  a  settled  frost  sets  in  and  the  ground 
is  too  hard  for  working  it  is  common  for  men  to  be  at  onoe  set 
to  work  amongst  stakes  and  Pea  sticks.  This  is  often  a  mis- 
take. So  long  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  diy  mnch  seal 
moving,  manure  carting  and  wheeling,  tree  '  snaring ' — that  is, 
the  removal  and  clearing  away  of  large  branches,  can  be  done 
in  the  easiest  and  most  economical  manner ;  and  snch  work 
as  making  stakes.  Pea  rods,  pegs,  &c.,  can  be  conducted  during 
the  thaw  when  it  is  impossible  to  work  on  the  ground  and 
walks  often  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  together.  By  a  h'ttle 
forethought  in  arranging  work  it  is  surprising  how  ioILj  and 
profitably  men  may  be  employed  even  during  a  long  period  of 
adverse  weather.  This  hint  is  founded  on  experience — experi- 
ence which  included  mistakes  of  the  nature  indicated,  and 
which  it  will  be  well  for  others  to  avoid.  Hence  this  note  on 
the  eve  of  what  looks  like  an  old-fashioned  winter." 

Writing  from  Tyninghame  on  December  14th  Mr. 

Brotherston  observes — ^'We  have  had  frosty  weather  about 
a  week,  and  4  inches  of  snow  has  covered  the  ground  for  the 
last  four  days.  Yesterday  the  frost  held  hard  throughout  the 
day,  and  by  11  P.M.  the  thermometer  was  at  9**  Fahr.,  and  fell 
during  the  night  to  6*5*  on  the  scale.  To-day  it  has  not  been 
so  cold.  The  bprometcr  is  about  29-9**,  but  varies.  To-day*a 
Scotsman  reports  12  to  18  inches  of  snow  in  the  Kelso  distridv 
and  the  Tweed  hard  frozen.  On  the  Cheviots  over  2  feet  of 
snow  is  reported.  From  14**  to  17^  Fahr.  is  the  k)we^  degrer 
of  cold  generally  experienced  here,  so  that  it  may  be  concluded 
the  25|^  of  frost  we  had  last  night  will  be  exceeded  ixv  inland 
and  high-lying  districts." 

The  following  is  Mr.  W.  Bardney's  mode  of  growing 

sticks  of  horseradish  2\  inches  in  diameter  as  detailed  in 
**The  Gardener:" — "Now  is  a  good  time  to  lift  the  whole 
stock,  which  we  would  recommend  to  be  done  annually,  and 
lay  in  some  convenient  place  that  portion  of  it  that  is  fit  for 
nee.  In  lifting,  the  side  rootlets  should  be  seleoted-fbr  re- 
planting. Cut  them  into  lengths  7  or  8  inches  long,  and  all 
the  young  fibry  roots  should  be  scraped  off  with  the  hack  of 
an  old  knife,  and  then  be  rubbed  with  a  rough  cloth,  with  the 
exception  of  half  an  inch  at  the  bottom,  which  should  be  left 
to  form  roots  when  planted.  After  undei^going  this  scraping 
process  they  should  be  tied  in  bundles  and  plunged  in  ooal 
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ashes,  or  laid  into  the  ground  with  their  top  ends  exposed 
until  March,  when  they  should  be  planted  in  ground  that  has 
been  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured  in  rows  18  inches 
apart  each  way.  They  are  best  planted  with  a  dibble,  and 
the  holes  filled  up  with  light  soil,  covering  the  crown  about 
2  inches.  Treated  in  this  way  they  will  be  again  ready  for 
lifting  by  the  end  of  November.  The  small  pieces  planted  in 
March  wiU  by  that  time  be  dean  straight  sticks,  6  or  7  inches 
in  circumference." 

Wbitino  to  us  on  the  weatheb  in  Dubham  Mr. 


Witherspoon  states  that  "  On  Thursday  evening  the  12th  inst 
the  thermometer  was  down  to  G°,  or  26°  of  frost.  Friday  even- 
ing the  same.  Saturday  at  7  A.M.  the  thermometer  stood  at  6° 
below  zero ;  at  twelve  at  noon  in  the  sun  we  still  had  22**  of 
frost.  There  is  about  15  inches  of  snow,  and  the  hoar  frost  on 
the  trees  is  remarkable,  and  in  fact  beautiful.  The  thermo- 
meter had  risen  up  to  12°  above  zero  at  10  p.m.  on  Friday 
evening.  On  Thursday  evening  the  thermometer  in  Mr.  Gold- 
smith's garden  near  here  fell  to  5°  below  zero,  and  on  the  snow 
it  was  8j°  below  that  point.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Mr. 
Swan,  of  Newcastle,  states  that  the  thermometer  was  3°  below 
«ero  in  that  town.  I  had  14°  of  frost  in  my  vinery,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  Grapes  were  cut." 

— -—  The  "Journal  of  Forestry"  observes  that,  "Whatever 
the  immediate  cause  may  have  been,  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  scarcity  this  winter  of  the  BBILLIANT  bebbies  which 
usually  adorn  our  copses  and  hedgerows  at  this  dull  period  of 
the  year.  Holly,  Hawthorn,  Yew,  and  wild  Roses  are  all 
equflJly  void  of  their  crimson  berries,  and  we  hear  from  the 
western  counties  that  evea  the  Mistletoe  is  affected  with  the 
prevailing  deficiency,  and  not  one  *  bush '  in  ten  possesses  its 
usual  quantity  of  delicate  white  clusters  of  berries.  This  is 
not  a  cheering  prospect  for  enthusiastic  decorators  of  homes 
■and  churches  at  the  approaching  festive  season.  Without  a 
profusion  of  berried  Mistletoe  and  Holly  half  the  enjoyment 
and  hilarity  of  the  occasion  is  lost,  and  heavy  evergreen  decora- 
tions with  nothing  brilliant  .to  relieve  them  dnly  add  dullness 
and  monotony  to  the  scene." 

-7—  Mb.  James  Vick  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  refers  as  follows 
in  his  "  Hlustrated  Magazine  "  to  Amabanthus  Sunbise  : — 
■**  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  foliage  plants  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  have  been  cultivating  it  for  several  years  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  see  its  good  qualities  established.  We  have  shown 
it  at  several  State  fairs,  and  no  one  plant  we  ever  exhibited 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  this."  The  coloured  plate 
represents  a  dwarf  plant  of  remarkably  massive  appearance, 
and  having  dark  foliage,  the  growths  terminating  in  brilliant 
heads  resembling  Poinsettias. 

PROTECTING  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Onx  of  the  soundest  of  many  sound  hints  that  are  from  time  to 
time  given  in  "  Work  for  the  Week/'  I  regard  as  that  stating 
that  if  the  roots  of  plants  are  well  protected  it  is  surprising  how 
much  frost  the  plants  will  "  endure."  These  words  contain  much 
truth,  and  no  one  can  err  by  turning  the  suggestion  to  account. 
Next  to  the  importance  of  protecting  the  roots  of  plants  and 
trees  against  frost  is  that  of  protecting  their  stems.  In  many 
districts  the  frost  is  now  severe  and  may  increase  in  intensity. 
The  safe  plan  will  be  to  assume  that  it  will  do  so,  and  then 
measures  that  are  certainly  prudent  wiU  he  piompUy  taken  to 
limit a». teas  possible  its  injurious  iafiu«noe.  It  Cannot  be  safe 
poUey  to  uct,  or  rather  sit  still,  qu  the  assumption  that  the 
wititer  wiM  pass  rapidly  ^^^^7  and.thfit  no  special  precautions 
^09  needed  to  counteract  its  effectsv  .If  the  frost  should  only  be 
temporary  no  possible  haim  can  be  done  by  any  protection  that 
<an  be  ^yen ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  wint^  should  prove 
hyperborean  in  cbaraoter,  the  wisdom  of  having  takeo  the  best 
steps  t^meet  it  will  be  apparent  for  a  long  timo  after  the  frost 
has  pas8»d  away. 

Baybands  and  straw  wraps  are  cheap  and  easily  applied.  Let 
the  former  be  placed  round  the  stems  of  standard  Roses,  especi- 
ally of  any  that  are  budded  with  new  or  choice  varieties ;  also 
round  the  stems  of  Peaoh  trees  and  standard  ornamental  ever- 
greens, such  as  RhododeQ(2i*oD8,  Bays,  Laurels,  and  Hollies. 
It  is  the  stems  and  not  Uie  hnajds  of  trees  that  are  most  amenable 
to  injury — injury  which  ly    w>Hip^  preservative  measures  of  the 


other  Roses  of  the  same  kind 


could  only  be  obtained  at  high  prices  from  the  south  of  England 
or  from  France.  Hundreds  of  Roses  were  then  destroyed  be- 
cause their  stems  were  killed,  many  of  the  heads  having  the 
shoots  fresh  and  green,  and  only  succumbed  in  the  spring  because 
the  food  supply  was  cut  off  by  the  destruction  of  the  stocks. 
Many  must  have  noticed  numerous  instances  where  the  roots 
were  alive  and  the  tops  also  alive,  but  the  stems  black  and  dead. 
A  few  haybands  would  have  preserved  them,  especially  if  the 
wrapping  of  the  stems  had  l^en  supplemented  by  tucking  a 
wisp  of  hay  lightly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  heads  where  the 
woud  had  become  brown  and  hard.  It  is  the  hard  exposed 
wood  of  Roses  that,  for  some  cause  or  other,  appears  much 
more  liable  to  injury  by  frost  tiian  the  younger  and  greener 
shoots. 

Many  nurserymen  appear  to  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the 
severe  losses  that  they  experienced  among  their  standard  Roses 
during  the  winter  of  1860,  for  since  then  it  has  not  been  un- 
usual for  them  to  take  up  their  whole  stock  in  late  auttunn  and 
lay  the  Rose  trees  in^by  "  the  heels,"  so  that  the  heads,  being 
close  together,  can  be  easily  protected.  Thousands  of  standard 
Roses  are  probably  at  this  moment  thus  sheltered  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather  in  various  nurseries,  and  no  one  can 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  practice. 

Nurserymen  also  are  not  deterred  by  a  little  extra  labour 
from  wrapping  the  stems  of  valuable  ornamental  trees  with  hay 
or  straw  bands,  and  owners  of  cherished  specimens,  and  gar- 
deners, may  well  follow  their  example.  The  cost  of  such  a 
practice  is  trifling,  and  may  be  repaid  fortyfold  by  the  pre- 
servation of  trees  or  shrubs  that  cannot  easily  he  replaced.  Any 
tree,  &c.,  of  doubtful  hardiness  should  be  protected  in  some 
way  or  another.  It  does  not  so  much  matter  what  the  pro- 
tecting material  may  be,  the  point  of  real  importance  is  to  apply 
it  promptly.  The  stems  of  Vines  should  not  be  forgotten  where 
any  are  exposed  between  the  ground  and  their  point  of  entrance 
into  the  house,  but  all  such  should  be  encased  in  haybands.  A 
few  stakes,  and  rough — the  rougher  the  better — straw  bands  may 
be  easily  arranged  so  as  to  save  the  life  of  any  somewhat 
tender  Conifer  or  other  lawn  ornament,  and  more  lowly  plants  and 
crops  may  be  protected  by  dry  fern,  evergreen  boughs,  or  litter. 

Snow  for  such  crops  that  it  can  cover  is  the  best  of  all  pro- 
tectors, and  when  it  is  present  men  with  shovels  may  be  usemlly 
employed  in  placing  it  where  it  may  be  needed,  only  moving  it, 
however,  when  it  is  in  a  dry  powdery  state.  I  have  often  saved 
Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  beds  of  autumn-sown  annuals,  and  other 
flowers  by  protecting  them  with  the  covering  that  Nature  has 
provided.  Frames,  too,  covered  with  mats  or  straw  may  with 
advantage  to  their  innmtes  have  a  further  covering  of  snow. 
Hundreds  of  such  plants  as  Calceolarias,  Intermediate  Stocks, 
Pentstemons,  and  plants  of  a  kindred  nature  may  be  saved  with 
the  aid  of  snow,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  those  who  havQ 
the  opportunity  to  adopt  that  practice. 

During  the  p/ist  few  years  the  winters  have  been  unusually 
mild,  but  on  thai  account  we  must  not  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
security  that  may  prove  false.  The  mild  winters  nay  only 
prove  a  prelude  to  weather  of  corresponding  severity,  just  as 
violent  storms  and  inimdatiqns  often  succeed  periods  of  pro- 
longed drought.  According  to  the  compensatory  law  of  Nature 
severe  winters  are  now  due;  let  us,  therefore,  prepare  for 
them,  and  then  if  they  do  not  come  so  much  the  better. — ^A 

NOBTUXaN  GABDENaa. 


CUB  BORDER  FLOWERS-SYMPfllANDaA 

PBNDULA. 

• 

This  charming  Bellflower  is  from  the  Caucasus,  and  is  too 
rarely  met  with  in  collections  of  border  flowers.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  Campanula.  It  is  a  very  attractive  plant,  its  ci'eamy- 
white  flowers  being  very  handsome,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
peculiar  form.  The  plant  grows  little  more  than  a  foot  in 
height,  the  flower  stems  terminating  in  di'oopiug  spikes.  It  is 
a  superior  plant  for  the  front  row  in  the  herbaceous  border. 
It  is  all  the  better  for  htaving  partial  shade  afforded  it.  Under 
some  ciicumstances  there  may  bs  some  difliculty  in  succeeding 
with  it,  but  when  its  requirements  are  supplied  it  affords  a 
grand  display  on  a  moderately  moist  partially  shaded  rockery 
during  midsummer,  and  continues  in  bloom  for  a  length  of 
time.  It  is  a  fine  plant  for  exhibition ;  easily  increased  by 
division,  which  is  best  done  after  its  flowering.  A  surplus 
stock  should  be  kept,  as  the  plants  will  sometimes  disappear 
unexpectedly.  They  thrive  in  a  compost  of  good  sandy  loam, 
peat,  and  well-decayed  vegetable  matter  iu  equal  quantities, 
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le  grit  and  charcoal  dnat,  made  firm 


CAPE  HEATHa— No.  12. 

DECBUBER. 
IH  these  oar  coDcliidinjr  notes  upon  Ericas  we  hflrc  intro- 
dooed  a  few  elegant  but  much-neglected  specice  without  at 
all  takiDg  into  account  their  time  of  flowerinK.  They  aie  not 
kinds  that  are  chosen  hj  those  who  grow  for  exhibition  purpoaea : 
bat  we  venture  to  auert  wilhout  fear  of  contradiction  that  all 
would  be  welcomed  bj  an;  amateur  who  «eeks  to  adorn  bis 
eteenhODse  with  beautiful  and  inteiesting  flowers.  It  h.ii 
been  written  of  the  amateur  plant-growers  that  thej  "do  not 
care  for  Heaths,"  but  our  own  experience  and  observation 
ditectlj  contradict  such  an  assertion,  for  we  never  heard 
this  remark  from  either  sex.  True,  many  have  been  deterred 
from  entering  upon  their  cultivation  by  the  bugbear  which  is 
always  thrown  around  these  beautiful  plants  bj  many  pro- 
fessional gardeners,  who  tell  their  amateur  friends,  with  £uch 
a  profound  look  and  mysterious  shake  of  the  head,  that  Ericas 
are  so  very  difficult  to  grow  and  they  will  never  succeed,  but 
we  would  urge  our  amateur  plant  lovers  to  try  them.  We 
acknowledge  and  know  full  well  there  are  difficulties  attending 
their  management,  and  so  there  are  with  all  other  pItAte  more 
01  less;  but  there  is  no  secret  about  the  growing  of  Heaths  that 
cannot  be  mastered ;  and  for  general  directions  we  should  say, 
Drain  your  pots  thoroughly,  pot  firmly  in  good  eweet  peat 
soil,  do  not  add  too  much  sand  as  it  only  impoverishes  the  soil, 
do  not  overpot,  water  freely  but  judiciously,  keep  a  free  and 
dry  atmosphere  about  the  plants,  and  should  mildew  show 
itself  immediately  apply  the  remedy  we  have  already  given. 
Plants  treated  in  this  manner  will,  however,  not  suffer  much, 
it  any,  from  this  disease.  Other  and  minor  details  in  their 
management  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  eultipators  who 
look  upon  the  attentions  their  pets  require  as  a  labour  of  love, 
and  their  care  will  be  rewarded  by  a  rich  return  of  beautiful 
flowers,  which  last  long  in  full  beauty,  and  the  like  of  which 
is  not  to  be  obtained  from  any  other  genus  of  plants. 


Erica  Sanitiana  alba  (fig.  69). —  A  dwarf-growing  pretty 
plant,  having  a  beauty  entirely  its  own.  Leaves  arranged  in 
threes,  dark  green.  Flowers  terminal  upon  the  imall  branches, 
produced  singly  or  in  pairs ;  calpc  imbricated ;  corolla  long 
and  cylindrical,  while  ;  stamens  long,  much  exKited  and 
brown,  and  add  much  to  the  general  effect. 


£.  lutfa. — A  dense-growing  species.  Leaves  small,  linear, 
and  quite  smooth,  light  green.  Flowers  mostly  in  pairs,  soft 
yellow,  prodoced  in  the  greatest  profusion  on  the  point*  of  all 
the  little  branches. 

£,  halieaeaba. — This  we  cannot  recommend  as  a  very  showy 
specie!  ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  most  interesting  kind,  dense  and 
branching  in  habit,  with  long  and  closely-set  dark  gi^aL 
leaves.    Flowers  pendant,  large,  and  inflated,  pale  yellow. 


Fig.  70.-Erio« 


£&u0Oiti<p/nnnu(flg.  70). — Elegant,  somewhat  alender.gTaw> 
ing.  Leaves  linear,  closely  set,  soft  green.  Flowen  mostly  in 
twos  and  threes,  long  and  tabular,  rosy  red  lipped  with  green  ; 
stamens  eiserted. 

E.  maicluita. — An  erect^rowing  species  with  slender  bianchea, 
and  short  linear  light  green  leaves.  Flowers  in  Uirees  or 
tours,  lai^,  ovate,  with  a  suddenly  contracted  neck  and  re- 
curved limh ;  pale  yellow,  yielding  a  Musk-like  fragrance. 

E.  ureeoiarU. — Leaves  long,  arranged  in  threes,  dark  green. 
Flowers  in  umbels,  erect,  white,  and  borne  in  great  profusion. 
A  very  ornamental  plant. 

B.  pvrial'it. — A  dense^rowing  mneh-branchcd  plant,  with 
bioad,  short,  bright  green  leaves.  Flowen  globoee,  mostly  in 
threes,  rosy  purple,  and  produced  in  such  profusion  as  to  give 
to  each  branch  the  appearance  of  dense  umbel. 

E.  Seiana  rubra. — The  varieties  ot  Sehena  are  most  interest- 
ing, eccentric  In  shape,  and  with  snch  sad  combinations  ot 
colour  they  rivet  the  attention  ot  the  most  obtuse  observer. 
They  are  strong-growing  plants  and  profuse  bloomers.  Leaves 
dense,  mostly  in  threes,  linear  acute,  dark  green.  In  the 
present  variety  the  large  calyx  is  straw  colour  ;  corolla  cylin- 
drical, deep  red  ;  stamens  much  exserted,  chocolate  brown. 

E.  Sebaita  fatca. — In  this  variety  the  flowers  are  longer  than 
in  the  preceding,  and  the  corolla  differs  in  being  a  pale  brown. 

B.  Sebana  lulea, — This  differs  in  the  corolla  being  yellow, 
otherwise  it  resembles  in  habit  and  appearance  the  varied  rubra> 

E,  barbala. — A  very  distinct  and  ornamental  speoiea.  Leave* 
large,  ovate,  arranged  in  fours,  dark  green,  and  profcsely 
tuinished  with  long  hairs.  Flowers  urceolate,  haiiy,  whiter 
produced  in  umbels  terminating  all  the  branches, 

E./rajraru, — Aslender.growingel^antlittle plant  Leaves 
linear,  smooth,  arranged  in  threes,  light  green ;  calyx  laige^ 
same  colour  as  the  flower,  which  is  ovate,  mostly  in  paira^  on 
the  ends  of  all  the  branches  ;  light  pnrple  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  but  white  indoors.   Delicately  perfumed. 

(ENOTHEEA  TARAXACI  FOLIA. 

The  Dandelion -leaved  Evening  Primrose  is  of  prostrate  but 

not  very  compact  habit,  and  is  highly  onamental.    The  flowers 
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an  lAige,  pnie  white  at  Bnt,  but  afterwards  changing  to  pule  I  eveiy  plant  eeema  covered  with  great  eancer-Uke  discs  1  or  6 
pink  or  rose.  It  is  emiuentl;  a  night-bloomcr,  few  flowers  inches  across.  Not  being  faetidionE  as  to  eoil  it  is  easily 
hfling  found  expanded  during  the  day,  bat  iu  the  twilight  |  cultivated,  and  can  be  increased  by  careful  dlTision  of  the  roots. 


Fig.  71.— (SBOTBBIU 


in  sprii^.  Seed  also  germiggf^  easily  if  not  old,  and  a  stock  i  used  for  surfacing  large  beds  in  which  tall  plants  of  erect  babit 
is  best  nised  l^  this  metinyj  Uot  being  yeiy  neat  it  is  best  are  grown,  as  Roses,  Dahlias,  scariet  Lobdias,  ftc.  Flowers 
planted  where  it  can  futtkjT  -t  it*  own  will  on  the  rougher  from  July  to  the  end  of  September,  continuing  onwards  occa- 
,  partd  of  the  rockwort,  or  jj.  ^  ^^  roomy  border  where  extreme  slonally  until  nearly  Chriatmas  in  Bouthem  districts  and  in 
oieannesg  ia  not  looked /qj.   foy^gjgo  shows  to  advantage  when  !  mild  seasons,    This  good  old  plant  used  to  be  more  extensively 
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S?^r^r°*^  yeare  ago  than  it  U  now.  bat  there  are  signs 
B.  D.  TAYM^       ^  "'    ^■"^'^  **'  ^"^  America  - 


CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS. 
i8a».^pw5!"°^"  and  Melons  are  given  to  d^neiation," 
of  th^  H^^'i*"*^  "^^  '*^'^°°'  contradicted,  bat  the  cau^e 

b^^nwn  ^^?^"?  ''^'>™fr '  A  variety  impregnated  wholly 
e^^hZ.n'?'"^  *°^.^^«'»l  consecntivegen^tiom.  resnits  ij 
dSI  Thu  •*'T*u-"u  °?  ""^  »  co'weqnent  depreciation  of 
ffwiJ,  ^  ^  ^^l^^'  incontestable.  Plants  can  only  be 
of  thP  t^^^  T^  capable  of  producing  a  maximum  of  produce 
^o™  tC!^"  ^f^°^  ^^  '^«  introduction  of  fresh  blood.*^  In  all 
SJ^S.  nl.ti;'.  ^^^  °*  excellence.  To  save  seed  fix)m  the 
tS^*l^«n  ?i?.^''"'^  "  progeny  of  similar  superiority, 
a^otfiL  J  ^  ^'^^^''  '"ProTement ;  seed  of  inferior  plante 
SSf  <5^.^f  correspondingly  inferior.  Negligence  In  the 
dTe^nCt  .^  *°r  *^«  C'»»tii"i««on  of  plants  leads  also  to 
fnfln^^'  *?  ^?^  "^  '°^«"<"'  <="''"■*.  superior  culture  afford- 

w£.w»^  'nstonces  "sports  "  superior  to  the  originals. 
rfjJ^^®'^  'f  ^°1*  ^y  '°-and-in  breeding  may  not  in  all  in- 

3^^?^^  \^'^^  l'^*  '^"'^  ">«  PoUen  °f  one  showing 
and  <fi  JL!  •  '  *«  P^'gcnr  wiU  then  be  invigorated.  Health 
^  J^!ft^  "^  P^*^  "^ "«  «'"°''  promoted  by  weakness  as  by 
grossness  ansmg  from  poverty  of  culture  on  the  one  hand  and 

ttf  .S^^tr  f  ^^''■°?"^'  r^  '^'^  "^""^^  <«*  transmitted^ 
vil^  w1?i;„  ^  ™r**^  inherently  weak  cannot  be  restored  ti 
linr^Iin  "'  a  change  of  blood,  and  the  nearer  the  species  is 

pEL'S^ifth-^SSn"^  '*  ''''  ^*-  ^"^  •-  "-  -^^  -- 

w?tTt^^*'f  "^  'I'"'  *^'='°°''  ''"*  not  t°  nearly  the  tame  extent 
^^JtL^*^\^  *'?!™u^''  "*  *°  '^  "^"e  less  than  in-and-in  breed- 
^e  St^n  ^^•'^'^''*  variations  in  the  plants  operated  with. 
Sodv^!t  ■  rT«  T"'  varieties  appeJirs  to  b^  size,  every- 
^ttpr  W  ^  *°  '^'*'  ^"^'  ^""^^  ttTiTsomebody  elie.  No 
hotter  val^^  ".7""^'^  "?y  "^  't  must  be  crossed  with 
finonmvJ^  ^.^"^^y?"**  witha  view  to  the  Securing  of  long 
tor?^r~/«^  qnertionsof  flavour  and  fmitfulnel  appeaf 
W  o,  ?^°'^'  *^  •i'"''^  aim  apparently  being  the  ptoductiTof 
P^uci^^  W."^  r"'*^'  ^'^"""^  Cucumbei^  and  Melons 
U^  W»  ^^'f  ^"^  ?^  generally  shy  bearers,  which  shows 
^ilitv^  Th^*r  "f  ~l>°?tness  result  in  constitutional 
S™ '.nH  "*=T?u*  '"^  ^'gh-bred  Cucumbers  being  shy 
sce^  and  suggests  the  necessity  not  only  of  care  being  taken 

Z^F^t,  IT  ^  ^"^  ^"^°'.  e»P«'in>ents  being  4de  to 
S^i^L  *  dissimilar  yet  desirable  variety  in  the  hope  of 
fSfel^H^'"''  ^"1"'^  """  'vill  supplant  bSth  p»rent8.^In- 
StS^nfnV^  r^,**  *=*"'«''  t°  an  eitent  frustrating  the  all- 
XKlv  ^in';.i°*K'^P^'1"*'"'"''  ''"*  comparatively  sterile 
&  wRh^nnii  /  ^  '^^^  *°  P'°^"°e  »eids  by  fatilising 
«^»r    T^P  "'"'  ^•"°™  «°™e  of  the  more  original  types  of  the 

Sr  W  S^lhTrCri^'i'^^Vr  "^  •^^  "•'  f ema^parent  U 
^^  TM-tti  1.      ^"Spring.    Therefore,  m  crossine:  Cucumbers 

to.W^n""'!?*""^'".  «^e  female  should  always  be  X^ 

sci^lel^h  ^^d-5f  °°'  T  J^'=°?%°<x3.  be  creesed  with  a 
?^^v  wfir^on  iT  instance  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
f^^^L  }  ^  ^^  after  the  male-2>..  scarlet-fleshed,  but  a 
Z^tS^nf  f^-.TM"""^^.*""^  ""^^  'vith  some  inciW  i^ 
S^ked  bv/fiiT  '  ^".'  the  minority  following  the  femiUe  are 
S^  ™.~^  "  ^■""■^'^  robustness  of  plant  aid  increased  si^ 
^omSifw'°^''V°<'"J''&  °f  fr^'t.     This  poi^Tto  tte 

constitution.  production,  with  no  improyement  of 

nJ^^aTut'^.r^  ^'^^i'*  ^"^^  ^^^^^  ^^tJ^  I^itU«  Heath  would 
C^t^ou^^wi^'h^*.'''  '^.  constitution  of  the  former;  but  cro^ 

?^««t^^      improvement  is  produced  at  once  in  the  consti 
tufaon  of  the  progeny.    By  crossing  this  progeny  with  Morton 

z^'^e  othfr'  Wot:  i  T' ""'  ?^"^  AppSE^eS^ 
vet  eve^  ann3rr^fl^^^  '"  approached  with  a  certainty  ; 
^«.  n?  t>^.  ?^  f  S  to  flavour  resulto  in  the  diminishing  of  the 
SL  numhp/^'*'  ^Sv  ^^^*^^e^  ^^y  be  shown  to  the  contraiy  by 
&k  not  onl V  o  "^^^  certificated  of  late  years,  I  submit^tha^ 
tnere  ib  not  only  an  advance  in  size  but  a  decided  increase  of 


coarseness  of  flesh,  with  a  lack  of  f3rmne88  or  crispness  of  flerf, 
and  bnskness  of  flavour.  A  majority  of  our  pi4nt  lacerf 
Melons  are  flat,  lacking  the  tender  melting  flesh  and  spriSttf 
perfumed  flavour  of  such  kinds  as  possess  them  in  the  hiSJt 
degree— VIZ  E^ptian,  Pine  Apple  Gem,  and  Scarlet  Gem.  1 
shall  possibly  be  considered  as  being  extremely  preiudiced 
against  innovations.  The  fact  that  existent  varietiw  are  speedUy 
superseded  by  seedlings  is  proof  conclusive  that  their  merii 
are  of  a  transitory  character.  Without  an  influx  of  fresh  blood 
the  variety,  whatever  it  be,  soon  begins  to  degenerate,  and  can 
only  be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  by  careful  selection  and 
superior  culture. 

By  directing  attention  to  the  wearing-out  of  old  varieties  mi 

fi  ^f.  n^-""  <*i«^«t  attention  to,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy  li 

that  fell  disease  so  fatal  to  Cucumbers  and  occasionally  Melons. 

A   1    P^^ase  I  have  had  no  experience,  which  I  think  is  solely 

attributable  to  my  practice,  adding  the  new  varieUes  as  they 

are  sent  out  and  discarding  the  old,  therefore  operatine  only 

with  fresh  blood.    What  I  have  seen  of  the  disearoleada  me  to 

form  the  opinion  that  it  is  due  to  high  breeding  and  repeated 

impregnation  with  pollen  from  the  same  plant.    I  haVere- 

peatedly  noticed  that  with  a  plant  having  the  male  and  female 

organs  m  the  same  flower  the  potency  of  the  pollen  is  more 

decided  from  another  flower  on  the  «me  plant,  and  more 

decided  still  in  that  taken  from  a  different  tree.    The  pollen  of 

a  weakly  blossom  is  in  efl^ect  very  slight  upon  the  pistil-often 

inert ;  but  the  ix)llen  of  the  weakly  bloMom  is  more  potent 

applied  to  the  stigma  of  a  gross  bloswm  of  a  very  Tigorons 

tree,  the  pollen  from  the  latter  actiog  advantageoo&ly  on  ti« 

weaker  blossom  of  the  other  tree.    Weakness  on  the  one  hand 

and  grossness  on  the  other  are  thereby  Modified.    In  crossing 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  I  have  noticed  a  similar  coincidence. 

Very  vigorous  plants  have  corresponding^blossoms  male  and 

female,  and  are  not  readily  impregnated  with  pollen  from  the 

same  plant,  such  plants  being  bad  setters,  a  weakly  plant  not 

always  setting  fruit  freely.    In  both  instances  foreign  pollen 

generally  secures  a  good  set,  and  the  nearer  it  is  obtained  to 

the  species  the  more  marked  is  the  improvement  of  consUtution 

,  of  the  progeny,  increased  hardiness  as  well  as  seed-productire- 

'  ness  being  promoted. 

The  constituUon  of  Cucumbers  has  been  so  weakened  by  in- 
i  and-m  breeding  as  to  result  in  barrenness,  many  of  the  high- 
bred sorts  seeding  very  sparingly,  some  varieties  not  being 
continued  true  except  by  cuttings.  If  I  am  warranted  in  the 
foregoing  deductions,  which  are  the  results  of  experience,  con- 
stitutional vigour  can  only  be  restored  by  a  return  to  a  parent 
nearer  the  species.  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  want  of  luxuriance 
m  the  plants  that  give  fruit  comparable  in  size  to  hedge  stakes, 
but  such  fruits  are  limited  in  number  and  produce  few  seeds. 
We  have,  too,  varieties  affording  useful  fruit  plentifully,  but 
these  for  the  most  part  of  the  Sion  House  type  hare  con- 
stitutions little  better  than  the  large-fruited  class,  and  both 
types  may  be  imjtfoved  by  judicious  crossing. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  trying  three  varieties  all  with 
admirable  constitutions.  They  were  kindly  sent  to  me  by  the 
raiser.  Colonel  Taylor,  Montrose,  Weston  Park,  Bath.  This 
gentleman,  acting  on  the  idea  that  fresh  blood  only  was  required 
to  restore  the  constitution,  selected  Lord  Kenyon's  Freebearer 
as  the  female,  with,  I  think,  Sion  House  as  the  male  parent, 
the  retult  being  a  hardy  frame  Cucumber  12  to  18  inches  in 
length,  with  a  short  neck,  deep  green  in  colour,  with  few  spines, 
remarkably  free-bearing.  It  is  superior  to  any  variety  of  Hifi 
ianje  type  m  hardiness,  productiveness,  and  quality.  It  Hf 
named  Montrose  Seedling,  coming  nearest  to  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(Munro  s),  but  superior  to  that  kind ;  in  fact  1  consider  it  the 
best  01  the  everyday  Cucumbers  for  every  purpose.  It  succeeds 
well  m  a  frame  without  heat  after  the  middle  of  May. 

JSo.  2  18  from  Lord  Kenyon's  Freebearer  crossed  with  Duke 
of  Connaught  (Sutton's).    In  this  we  have  the  constitutional 
hardiness  of  the  female  parent,  and  a  fruit  as  near  between  the 
two  parents  as  possible,  not  a  little  of  the  vigour  of  the  male 
being  imparted  to  the  offspring.    It  is  not  so  hardy  as  Mont- 
rose beedlmg,  not  doing  so  well  under  frame  culture,  but  is  a 
paragon  for  house  work,  and  ^-iU  prove  a  powerful  riyal  to 
Telegraph,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  is  of  much  better 
tlavour.    It  has  a  short  handle,  is  straight  and  even,  in  shape 
like  a  gun  ban-el,  deep  green  in  colour  with  blue  bloom,  carry- 
mg  the  flowers  well  and  with  few  spines,  with  length  enough 
for  the  most  fastidious,  and  a  shy  seeder.  ' 
T    *?•  ^'  ^o^t^^ose  Seedling  crossed  with  Duke  of  Connaught 
In  this  variety  we  have  the  hardy  constitution  of  the  femato 
without  any  of  the  grossness  of  the  male  parent,  the  f^«-be«^ 
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ing  property  of  the  female,  and  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  the  male 
20  inches  and  more  in  length,  short  neck,  regular  in  thickness, 
few  spines,  deep  green  skin,  veiy  handsome,  and  Tery  good. 
It  succeeds  admirably  imder  frame  culture,  and  is  only  a  little 
less  hardy  than  the  ridge  varieties.  8uch  a  valuable  trio  seldom 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a  raiser  at  the  onset,  which  shows  that 
proceeding  upon  the  principle  of  selection  is  preferable  to 
the  haphazard  system  of  crossing,  which  results  in  varieties 
tije  merits  of  which  principally  rest  upon  the.  superior  culture 
bestowed  upon  them  so  as  to  bring  them  to  perfection. — 
G.  Abbey. 

HEATING  BY  PARAFFIN  STOVES. 

I  USED  a  small  stove  all  last  winter  and  it  never  harmed  any 

Cts  in  the  house,  and  my  house  contains  a  great  variety. 
year  I  made  a  larger  stove  from  Uie  plan  of  your  corre- 
spondent "  £.  H.''  at  page  261  of  this  Jouraal  for  this  year. 
It  stands  21  inches  high,  and  is  6  inches  in  diameter  and  holds 
one  quart  of  oil.  The  oil  I  bum  is  1#.  per  gallon,  and  I  was 
able  to  keep  up  the  temperatore  of  my  house  (a  lean-to  10  by  7) 
to  42®  during  every  night  this  week,  without  any  covering  over 
the  house,  even  when  there  has  been  from  10°  and  upwards  of 
frost.  I  keep  the  wick  trimmed,  fill  up  the  oil  once  a  day  so 
that  the  lamp  may  not  burn  out,  and  keep  the  lamp  turned  up 
to  one  height. — F.  W. 

[Our  correspondent  "  E.  H.'*  has  informed  us  that  he  has 
succeeded  perfectly  with  a  bed  of  Melons  raised  and  ripened 
entirely  with  a  paraffin  stove  for  supplying  artificial  heat. 
—Eds.]  

NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

I  FOB  one  would  like  to  see  the  character  of  every  Grape  in 
cultivation  discussed  in  the  Jounutl  of  Uortieultvre.  That 
such  a  discussion  would  prove  interesting  to  all  and  instructive 
to  many  there  need  be  no  doubt,  as  there  is  no  plant  cultivated 
under  glass  to  which  so  much  attention  is  paid  at  the  present 
time  as  to  the  Grape  Vine.  To  set  the  ball  rolling  in  the 
matter  suggested,  I  will  state  my  experience  with  a  pretty 
extensive  collection  of  Grapes. 

It  has  often  been  aasertea  that  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  are  the  two  best  Gnpes  in  cultivation.  In  this 
I  fully  coincide,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Hamburgh ;  but 
the  Muscat  is  only  a  Grape  for  those  experienced  in  Vine-grow- 
ing, as  it  will  not  do  well  with  either  the  ordinary  attention  or 
the  moderate  temperature  sufficient  for  the  Hamburgh.  In 
these  respects  it  is  not  the  best  white  Grape  ;  with  plenty  of 
heat  and  good  management  it  is. 

Respecting  many  new  Grapes  I  think  they  are  like  many 
new  boilers,  which  make  their  dehut  as  being  something  to  sur- 
pass everything  else,  but  in  a  year  or  two  they  arc  heard  little 
of.  I  believe  Pearson's  Golden  Queen  an  exception  to  the 
above  rule.  I  have  grown  it  since  its  very  first  appearance 
in  public,  and  I  know  of  many  others  who  have  done  the 
same  ;  and  in  every  instance  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
Amongst  its  many  good  qualities,  one  of  its  greatest  is  its 
hardy  constitution  and  the  very  free  way  in  which  it  grows. 
It  is  just  the  Grape,  I  should  say,  that  would  do  admirably  in 
an  unheated  house,  and  in  such  a  house  I  mean  to  try  it 
Briefly,  it  grows  well,  forms  fine-shaped  bunches,  sets  well, 
ripens  thoroughly  without  any  trouble,  becomes  of  a  splendid 
golden  colour,  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and  lastly  it  keeps  intact 
when  others  around  it  can  hardly  be  kept  from  decaying. 

Madresfield  Court  is  still  sustaining  the  good  character  it 
showed  at  first  with  many  growers.  It  is  a  Grape  well  worth 
CTOwing  to  supply  fruit  from  July  to  October.  It  has  hand- 
some bunches  and  berries,  and  fine  flavour.  It  has  also  the 
ttieans  of  growing  well ;  and  without  this  tendency  Vines  are 
next  to  worthless.  I  have  never  found  it  showing  any  inclina- 
tion to  decay  as  it  has  been  said  to  do  with  some  cultivators. 
What  has  become  of  Waltham  Cross  Seedling  Grape  ?  I  had 
it  when  first  sent  out,  but  the  berries  showed  such  a  tendency 
to  decay  before  it  could  be  used  that  I  have  not  had  it  for 
some  years.  Information  on  this  Grape  is  wanted.  Let  me  put 
the  same  question  about  White  1^7  Downe's.  This  Grape  was 
to  take  the  place  of  all  other  late  white  Grapes  ;  and  wherever 
there  was  a  house  filled  \^lth  Black  Lady  Downe*s  it  was 
expected  that  the  half  of  tuoxa  would  be  rooted  out  to  give 

glace  to  the  White,  ticQ  fi  -^  ^could  be  a  supply  of  Grapes 
I  two  colours  as  hte  ^  J^^^jxe  chose  to  keep  them.  Has 
this  come  to  paw  /  Not  tt  ^Z  f^*%x  aware  of.  Indeed  I  cannot 
xiame  a  place  when  Wl^%t  ^^y  Powaa's  is  cultivated,  and 


my  acquaintance  with  Grape-growing  places  is  not  very  limited. 
I  saw  the  Grape  some  years  ago,  and  then  did  not  consider  it 
either  good  in  colour  or  flavour,  and  it  hnd  a  bad  habit  of  pro- 
ducing small  stoneless  berries.  Black  Lady  Downe's  is  not 
altogether  free  from  this  defect.  Its  late-keeping  quality  is 
the  best  property  this  Grape  possesses.  Its  thick  skin  is  not 
pleasing,  and  on  this  account  it  is  not  being  quite  so  generally 
planted  as  it  was.  Gros  Colman  is  one  that  is  taking  its  place 
a  good  deal,  and  its  thin  skin  and  fine  appearance  qualify  it 
for  its  position.  With  us  it  has  always  been  best  when  it  wag 
ripened  in  September  and  used  from  the  middle  of  November 
onwards. 

Dr.  Hogg  and  Duchess  of  Bucclcuch  are  about  very  similar 
as  regards  merit.  The  Doctor  is  the  most  to  be  preferred  of  the 
two,  as  it  is  of  equal  flavour  and  never  shanks  nor  cracks. 
These  and  the  Grizzly  and  White  Frontignans  might  all  be 
classed  together  for  small  size  of  berry  and  fine  flavour. 

Buckland  Sweetwater  is  a  Graiie  seasonable  from  May  until 
November,  with  qualities  much  above  the  average.  It  does 
not  require  much  heat ;  bunches  and  berries  large,  colour  good, 
flavour  fine.  Foster's  White  Seedling  ix^ssesses  the  same  cha- 
racter. Golden  Hamburgh  is  more  tender  and  less  worthy ; 
ditto  Golden  Champion  ;  and  I  can  give  no  better  verdict 
about  Dake  dt  Buccleuch. 

Chroe  Guillaume  is  a  fine  winter  Grape  when  it  colours  well ; 
and  to  insure  this  it  must  not  be  overcropped .  Black  Alicante  is 
a  useful,  easily  managed,  free-fruiting  late  Grape,  which,  I  pre- 
sume, no  person  can  say  much  against.  Calabrian  Raisin  and 
Trebbiano  are  both  useful  late  white  Grapes,  superior  to  Syrian, 
Royal  Vineyard,  Muscat  EschoUata,  or  Tokay ;  but  the  latter 
may  be  placed  after  Trebbiano.  Mrs.  Pince  is  a  good  late 
black  companion  to  the  Alicante.  Venn's  Black  Muscat  I  take 
to  be  the  same  as  my  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  neither  of  them 
is  worth  planting  more  than  one  cane  of  at  the  most 

At  the  present  time  my  selection  of  the  most  usef  ol  Grapes 
would  be  for  from  April  to  October — Blach :  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court.  White  :  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Foster's 
Seedling.  From  October  to  Apnl— Black :  Gros  Colman,  Ali- 
cante, Gros  Guillaume,  Lady  Downe's.  White:  Pearson's 
Golden  Queen,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Calabrian  Haisin,  Treb- 
biano. To  be  planted  in  proportion  to  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named.  Half  a  dozen  good  early  and  late  Grapes  are  often 
more  serviceable  than  three  times  as  many  different  varieties* 
— A  Kitchen  Gabdbneb. 


NOTES  ON  A  CONSERVATORY. 

Thb  fine  large  conservatory  adjoining  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Lloyd,  Lillesden,  Hawkhurst,  is  at  all  times  worthy  inspection, 
and  especially  so  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months. 
The  site  itself  is  very  good,  commanding  as  it  does  a  view  of  the 
fine  undulating  pleasure  grounds  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  also 
one  of  the  many  bits  of  picturesque  scenery  for  which  Kent  is 
famtus.  It  is  a  plain  rectangular  building  with  a  three-quarts 
span  re  of.  Two  large  beds  are  in  the  centre,  and  a  narrow 
staging  runs  round  the  front  of  the  house,  which  is  usually  kept 
flU^  with  florists'  and  other  flowers  interspersed  with  foliage 
plants,  and  fringed  with  Isolepis,  Lycopodium,  Panicum,  &c. 
The  beds  are  filled  with  specimen  Palms,  Ferns,  Dracaenas, 
Camellias,  Abutilons,  and  other  choice  foliage  and  flowering 
plants.  Tucca  aloifolia  variegata  is  well  grown  and  in  good 
numbers,  and  is  a  fine  decorative  plant.  The  Camellias  mostly 
planted  out  were  remarkably  healthy  and  well  set  with  buds,  some 
flowers  of  Alba  plena  being  already  expanded.  Mr.  Channing^ 
the  able  gardener  there,  uses  the  koifo  freely  among  Gamelliais 
should  uiy  of  them  be  at  all  unshapely,  and  others  would  do 
well  tc  foUow  his  example.  Among  the  above  were  interspersod 
well-flowered  standard  Chrysanthemums,  standard  Pelargoniums 
(a  good  way  of  growing  this  class  of  plants  for  similar  work), 
Celosias,  Salvias,  &c.  The  plants  are  all  well  grown  and  of  good 
shape,  consequently  there  is  no  necessity  to  arrange  them  closely 
to  hide  defects,  which  is  too  often  the  case  in  many  conservatories. 
A  good  margin  of  Lycopodium  denticulatum  is  planted  round 
the  house,  with  the  exception  of  the  ends.  These  are  filled  with 
Sedum  acre  elegans,  and  in  this  is  dotted  a  double  line  of  Nertera 
depressa.  These  were  well  berried,  and  we  never  eaw  them  used 
with  better  effect. 

The  pillars  and  girders  are  covered  with  climbers,  which  are 
always  well  managed  at  Lillesden.  Habrothamnus  elegans  will 
be  a  beautiful  sight  at  Christmas,  and  a  good- sized  plant  of 
Bougainvillea  glabra  trained  up  the  back  wall  and  on  to  the  roof 
was  flowering  profusely  for  the  third  time  this  year,  the  colour 
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for  the  time  of  year  (late  in  November)  l)eing  very  good.  On 
this  same  wall  was  a  healthy  plant  of  Luculia  mtissima  which 
promises  soon  to  f  ower  abundaotly,  also  Camemas,  Heliotropes, 
Pelargoniums,  &c.,  which  materially  contribute  to  the  supply  of 
cut  flowers.  To  use  with  these,  Adiantums  cuneatum  and  for- 
mosum  are  grown  in  larg^  numbers,  some  of  the  plants  being  yery 
large  indeed,  and  of  course  are  equidly  usefiil  and  effective  used 
funong  the  other  plants. 

One  of  the  vineries  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  filled  with 
Dendrobium  nobile.  There  were  plants  of  all  sizes,  all  alike 
giving  promise  of  freely  blooming  whenever  introduced  into  beat ; 
and  what  is  more  useful  than  this  Dendrole  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  choice  cut  flowers  ?  Mr.  Cbanning's  very  successful 
mode  of  treatingthese  plants  will  be  given  in  another  number  of 
this  Journal. —  rf.  Ioouldbx. 


NOTES  ON  VIIiLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING 

• 

Thb  weather  must  in  a  great  measure  decide  the  operations  to 
be  performed  in  the  kitchen  garden  defkartment.  Should  the  frost 
continue  severe  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  extra  coating  of  pro- 
tection to  pits  and  frames  :  the  lighter  and  drier  the  covering  is  the 
less  will  the  frost  take  hold  of  it  Celery  should  be  covered  with 
bracken  or  other  litter,  for  if  the  leaves  and  top  of  the  stalks  are 
frozen  the  decay  will  spread  downwards  and  do  great  injury, 
fieakale,  Rhubarb^  Artichokes  (Jerusalem),  and  Parsnips  should 
also  be  covered  with  litter,  which  not  only  protects  them  from 
being  injured  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  but  enables  them  to 
be  easily  lifted  for  forcing  or  culinary  purposes. 

Prepare  fermenting  material  for  hotbeds  by  mixing  with  the 
leaves  collected  some  long  stable  manure.  This  should  be  well 
shaken  out  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  leaves  and  left  massed 
together  until  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Such  a  heap  is  valuable  for 
ioricng  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Radishes,  or  for  the  making  of  a  bed 
for  Cucumbers.  Potatoes  stored  away  either  for  seed  or  for  the 
supply  for  the  table  ought  to  be  looxed  over  for  the  removal  of 
any  diseased  tubers,  and  the  store  must  be  sufficiently  protected 
from  frost. 

The  pruning  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  may  be  com- 
pleted if  the  weather  is  not  too  severe.  A  little  frost  renders  the 
ground  clean  for  the  operator,  but  we  prefer  warmer  days  as  a  rule 
for  pruning,  yet  where  there  is  much  of  such  work  to  be  done  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  do  it  during  the  cold  winter  days.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  on  walls  may  be  left  until  the  early  part  of  the 
new  year,  when  it  is  advisaole  to  unfasten  them  and  allow  them 
to  remain  from  the  walls  as  long  as  it  is  possible  in  order  to  retard 
their  time  of  blooming.  Plums  do  well  on  the  spur  system 
generally,  and  should  have  all  natural  spurs  retained.  Cherries 
bear  their  fruit  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  with  Morellos  the 
wood  oftentimes  becomes  so  thick  as  to  exclude  light  unless 
judiciously  thinned  out  from  the  centre  of  the  bushes.  Black 
Currants  produce  their  fruit  generally  from  the  young  wood  of 
the  past  season.  Young  growths,  therefore,  should  by  all  means 
be  encouraged,  merely  removing  some  of  the  old  shoots  to  open 
the  centre  of  the  bushes,  and  shortening  the  points  of  stragglms 
shoots,  which  is  all  the  pruning  the  bushes  require.  Red  and 
White  Currants  bear  their  fruit  principally  on  spurs,  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  prune  these  much  closer  than  the  Black  varieties. 
Gooseberries  carry  their  fruit  in  a  similar  manner,  producing  it 
on  both  the  spurs  and  on  the  past  summer's  growth ;  therefore 
retain  a  sufficient  number  of  young  shoots  at  moderate  and  regular 
distances  apart,  keeping  the  centre  of  the  bushes  open  that  the 
sun  and  air  mi^  act  on  as  large  a  surface  of  foliage  as  possible. 

Apples  and  Pears  as  espaliers  produce  their  fruit  on  spurs.  The 
branches  should  be  trained  horizontally  along  the  side  of  walks, 
^c,  and  should  have  all  foreright  shoots  and  large,  rugged,  pro- 
jecting spurs  cut  away,  being  careful  to  preserve  a  sufficient 
number  of  healthy  fruit  spurs  for  next  season's  supply.  Standard, 
bush,  and  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears  require  very  little  pruning 
except  to  regulate  any  unevenness  in  growth  that  may  arise,  for  a 
too  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife  doubtless  causes  more  leaf- 
growths  than  fruiting  wood.  In  all  cases  of  pruning  cut  to  an 
outer  eye  in  order  that  the  new  growth  may  be  naturally  placed 
on  the  outside,  and  thereby  make  a  more  open  n-owth  that  the 
light  can  penetrate  among  the  branches  more  freely. 

IDrains. — It  often  happens  that  where  common  drain  pipes  are 
laid  across  Uwns  or  in  garden  paths,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
^ears  they  become  choked,  and  the  drainage  of  the  ground  is 
im^ired  thereby.  The  roots  of  Elms  and  such-like  trees  oc- 
casionally gain  access  to  thepipes,  and  in  a  very  short  time  com- 
pletely stop  the  drainage.  Whenever  any  indication  of  this  kind 
exists  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  to  take  the  drain  up  the  whole 
length  that  it  has  become  choked,  clear  the  roots  or  soil  out,  and 
i«lay  the  pipes.  We  have  in  extreme  cases,  where  trees  plenti- 
fully abound,  put  a  mixture  of  tar  and  gravel  over  the  pipes, 
wbich  has  had  the  desired  effect  of  keeping  the  roots  out  The 
present  will  be  found  an  admirable  time  for  any  alterations  of  this 
and ;  and  unless  in  the  case  of  very  shallow  drains,  the  work  can 


be  done  during  severe  frosts.  Drains  should  always  run  along 
the  centre  or  sides  of  garden  paths  with  plenty  of  gratings  to 
quickly  carry  off  the  surface  water  that  rapidly  collects  during 
heavy  showers  of  rain.  In  flat  level  places  the  gratings  will  not 
be  required  so  plentifully  as  in  hilly  or  uneven  surfaces.  These 
"  eyes  "  or  gratings  are  placed  over  small  wells  formed  generally 
of  bricks,  and  about  1  foot  or  18  inches  deeper  than  the  outlet  of 
the  drain  into  which  they  enter.  It  is  important  that  these  catch- 
pits  be  cleared  out  renilarly ;  if  this  is  neglected  the  sand  and 
^vel  accumulate  and  choke  up  the  pipes.  In  laying  drains  it 
IS  always  well  to  make  the  bottom  for  the  pipes  to  rest  hard 
and  firm,  otherwise  in  course  of  time  the  soil  underneath  may  sink, 
and  an  irregularity  be  formed  in  the  drain.  This  will  be  particu- 
larly the  case  in  newly  made  grounds,  and  cannot  be  too  carefully 
provided  against  A  slight  and  continuous  fall  should  be  allowed 
for  the  free  transit  of  the  water.  For  garden  paths  8  or  4-inch- 
bore  common  unglazed  pipes  are  sufficient,  but  for  more  particular 
purposes  the  glazed  socket  pipes  will  be  found  much  superior.  All 
drains  should  have  a  quantity  of  open  material  placed  next  to  the 
pipes,  such  as  clinkers,  brick  rubbish,  or  burnt  clay  if  obtainable : 
and  in  heavy  soils,  if  none  of  these  are  to  be  had,  we  are  careful 
to  place  the  top  spit  with  the  turf  downwards  next  to  the  pipes. 
The  surface  of  the  drains  must  be  beaten  down  firmly^  especially 
across  lawns,  or  it  will  sink,  and  the  turf  have  to  be  raised  again. 
A  very  ^ood  plan  is  to  leave  the  surface  slightly  raised  to  allow 
for  sinkm^.  merely  placing  the  turves  temporarily  on  the  top  for 
a  time  until  all  fear  of  sinking  is  over. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHSN  OARDBN. 

DrRiNO  the  presence  of  snow  and  frost  combined  the  ordinary 
routine  of  this  department  is  interrupted,  yet  there  is  much  usefm 
work  which  may  under  such  circumstances  be  performed.  Pea 
sticks  may  be  cut  and  prepared,  stakes  made  in  sizes  for  various 
purposes,  along  with  pegs  for  layering  and  twigs  for  securing  the 
summer  growtJos  of  waU  trees  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Morello  Cherries.  The  youn{[  shoots  or  clippings  of  Privet 
hedges  are  most  suitable,  stripping  off  the  leaves,  tjing  the 
shoots  in  bundles  at  both  ends  to  straighten,  and  placmg  them 
in  a  shed  where  they  will  become  hardened.  Roots  in  store- 
houses should  have  the  needful  attention  both  in  sorting  them 
and  making  them  secure.  Emptying  pits  of  decomposing  mate- 
rial and  the  turning  and  mixing  of  compost  heaps  will  be  suitable 
employment  in  severe  weather.  The  fillin([  of  the  ioe-house 
demands  attention  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  In  the  old- 
fashioned  egg-shaped  wells  sunk  in  the  ground  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  or  wiUi  a  mound  of  earth  raised  over  them  and  trees  planted 
so  as  to  afford  shade,  ice  keeps  remarkably  weU  if  efficient 
drainage  be  provided  and  the  dram  is  properly  trapped,  a  floor  of 
spars  or  battens  being  at  the  bottom  for  the  ice  to  rest  upon, 
thereby  allowing  the  water  from  the  melting  ice  to  pass  away 
freely.  Faggots  are  sometimes  used  for  the  floor  of  the  ice-house, 
but  a  floor  formed  of  battens  is  better.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
ice  be  broken  soiall  and  be  made  very  firm.  A  little  clean  dry 
straw  may  be  placed  against  the  sides  of  the  house,  some  thinking 
the  ice  keeps  better,  but  we  do  not  employ  any  straw  at  the  time 
of  filling,  nnding  the  ice  keeps  better  without  it  In  the  case  of 
damp  walls  there  is  an  advantage  in  a  thin  lining  of  straw.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  the  house  opened  during  the  prevalence  of  iroet 
before  the  ice  is  put  in,  the  draught  through  drying  it  and  lower- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  surfaces. 

Forcing  JJeparimefU. — Advance  successional  crops  of  Asparagus, 
Seakale.  and  Rhubarb  according  to  the  demand^  making  prepara- 
tion of  fermenting  material  for  succeeding  supplies.  Water  abun- 
dantly when  required  the  beds  of  Rhubarb  ana  S^ikale  in  Hush- 
room  houses,  and  afford  ventilation  liberally  to  Asparagus  in 
bearing  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ventilating  Lettuces  in  pits  where  heat  is  applied,  also 
Endive  in  such  structures,  it  bemg  more  safely  wintered  and 
blanched  in  pits  where  means  are  provided  for  excluding  ficet 
Hake  up  beds  of  leaves  and  stable  litter  mixed  in  pits  or  frames 
for  Potatoes,  also  for  Carrots  and  Radishes,  seed  of  which  may 
be  sown  in  alternate  drills  4  inches  apart,  employing  fine  rich  soil 
When  the  plants  appear  plenty  of  air  must  be  adnutted.  French 
Breakfast  and  Wood's  Frame  Radishes,  with  French  Forcing 
Carrot,  are  the  most  suitable  varieties  for  forcing.  Sufficient  sets 
of  Potatoes  should  be  provided  for  planting  by  inserting  them  in 
leaf  soil  in  boxes  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60^,  from  which  they 
may  be  transferred  to  the  beds  prepared  for  them,  planting  the 
sets  in  rows  15  inches  apart  and  9  to  12  inches  asunder  in  the 
rows.  From  6  to  8  inches  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal 
parts  should  be  placed  upon  the  beds,  planting  the  tubers  about 
4  inches  deep.  Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers  in  cold  frames  or  under 
handglasses  will  not  suffer  if  the  coverings  or  snow  remain  on 
for  several  days  provided  the  external  air  be  at  or  below  freezing, 
and  if  the  plants  become  frozen  they  should  not  be  exposed  until 
a  thaw  sets  in.  Cauliflowers  and  autumn  Broccoli  laid  in  pits 
with  heads  in  a  fit  or  advanced  state  for  cutting  must  have 
sufficient  protection  agaipst  frost   Sow  French  Beans  at  intenrate 
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according  to  the  space  and  requirements.  If  large  requirements 
^ve  to  De  met,  a  low  span-roofed  house  with  a  border  on  each 
side  efficiently  drained  and  having  a  depth  of  10  inches  of  rich 
light  soil  will  give  fine  rows,  yieldmg  abundantly  proyided  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  watering,  and  occasionally  mixing  with  the 
water  a  little  guano.  The  beds  ought  not  to  be  more  distant  from 
the  glass  than  2  feet  6  inches,  and  the  house  a  light  one  with 
means  of  affording  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65®  by  day  in  dull 
^▼eather  and  at  nignt,  except  in  seyere  weather,  when  a  decline  of 
5®  may  be  allowed ;  70^  to  75P  by  day  with  sun  neat  and  moderate 
ventilation.  A  few  roots  of  Tarragon  and  Mint  should  be  intro- 
4luced  to  a  yinery  or  other  house  where  forcing  is  being  carried 
on.  Hustard  and  Cress  sow  at  intoryals  according  to  the  demand. 
Introduce  Chicory  to  the  Mushroom  house  for  blanching,  or  any 
dark  place  will  answer  where  there  is  gentle  heat. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Cherry  Uouse. —  The  house  for  affording  ripe  fruit  from  the 
middle  of  April  should  now  be  closed.  Employ  no  fire  heat  unless 
it  be  necessary  to  preyent  the  temperature  falling  below  85®,  not 
ezceedin|f  40®  at  night  by  artificial  means,  and  50®  in  the  day- 
time, being  yery  sparing  of  fire  heat  at  the  commencement  of 
forcing.  From  65°  with  sun  heat  yentilate  freely,  avoiding  at  all 
times  a  confined  atmosphere.  The  trees  and  all  available  surfaces 
of  the  house  should  be  sprinkled  or  syringed  early  in  the  after- 
noon of  fine  days,  along  with  a  gentle  damping  in  the  morning, 
but  in  dull  weather  only  damp  the  trees,  &c.,  occasionally  or  when 
they  become  dry.  The  border  must  have  water  to  bring  it  into  a 
thoroughly  moist  state,  and  trees  in  pots  if  at  all  dry  will  require 
repeated  supplies  of  water  to  secure  the  thorough  moistening  of 
the  soil  to  tne  base  of  the  pots.  Plums  being  amenable  to  the 
same  treatment  as  Cherries,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  both. 

Figs, — ^Early  Figs  are  best  secured  from  trees  in  pots,  as  a  slight 
warmth  at  the  roots  is  highly  beneficial ;  but  even  this  has  its  dis- 
advantages, as  when  the  heat  at  the  roots  is  70^  or  more  during 
the  early  part  of  the  forcing  process  the  growth  is  too  rapid, 
therefore  see  that  the  heat  at  the  base  of  the  pots  is  not  more 
than  that  until  the  leaves  are  unfolding,  when  the  temperatnre 
may  be  75®  or  even  80®  at  the  base  of  the  pots.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  should  be  increased  gradually  to  60®  at  night,  65°  by 
day  by  artificial  means  in  severe  weather,  5®  more  in  mild  weather, 
70*?  to  75®  with  sun  heat  and  moderate  ventilation,  closing  at  75®  ; 
but  be  very  careful  not  to  bring  on  the  growth  too  rapidly,  especi- 
ally in  dull  weather,  as  foliage  produced  under  such  conditions  is 
not  of  stout  texture,  but  thin  and  liable  to  scorch  under  bright  sun, 
and  to  invite  red  spider.  Water  in  a  tepid  state  must  be  applied 
to  the  roots  as  required,  and  the  trees  and  house  must  be  syringed 
morning  and  afternoon  so  as  to  have  the  foliage  dry  before  night- 
fall, damping  the  house  later  in  the  day  if  the  atmosphere  nas 
become  dry.  Houses  which  are  to  be  started  early  in  next  year 
should  have  the  frost  merely  excluded  now,  completing  the  needful 
operations  in  cleaning,  pruning,  dressing,  and  tying  the  trees  in 
later  houses. 

Vines.— The  inside  border  of  the  earliest  house  having  had  a 
good  soaking  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°  when  the  house 
was  closed,  and  a  bed  or  heap  of  fermenting  materials  placed 
within  the  structure,  the  buds  will  be  swelling  fast,  but  do  not  be 
in  too  great  a  huny  in  increasing  the  temperature  by  artificial 
means  ;  the  fermenting  materials  being  turned  over,  a  part  each 
day,  and  a  little  fresh  sweetened  material  being  added,  a  certain 
amount  of  steam  will  be  given  off  highly  favourable  to  the  Vines 
breaking  evenly  and  strongly,  the  joune  shooto  luxuriating  in  a 
soft  genial  atmosphere.  Remove  the  foliage  from  late  Grapes  as 
fast  as  possible,  cutting  off  all  laterals  below  as  well  as  above  the 
fruit.  This  will  apply  more  particularly  to  young  Vines  and  such 
as  have  not  ripened  the  fruit  until  very  late.  Any  Vines  upon 
which  the  foliage  is  off  should  be  pruned  as  the  Grapes  are  cut. 
which  will  more  effectually  secure  rest.  Heavily  taxed  Vines 
cannot  rest  too  long.  Any  outside  borders  not  yet  top-dressed 
should  have  a  covering  of  manure  at  once,  and  m  fine  weather 
point  over  or  loosen  the  surface,  and  afford  a  dressing  of  turfy 
loam  with  the  grass  reduced  with  a  twentieth  of  half-inch  bones 
intermixed,  and  again  cover  with  litter  or  some  other  protective 
material.  Not  infrequently  the  surface  of  the  border  forms  into 
a  crust  of  hard  inert  soil.  This  should  be  removed  down  to  the 
roots  and  replaced  with  fresh  compost,  which  will  be  advantageous, 
encouraging  them  nearer  the  surface.  A  covering  of  leaves  with 
litter  over  them  to  keep  them  from  being  displaced  by  winds 
should  be  placed  over  the  border,  but  not  so  deep  as  to  heat,  which 
is  more  injurious  than  otherwise  for  Vines  not  required  to  bo 
started  for  some  time  as  yet. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— -Except  for  very  early  work  the  forcing 
of  trees  in  pots  is  not  advisable,  as  they  do  not  afford  such  fine 
fruit  as  trees  planted  out  and  trained  to  trellises  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  light,  but  a  few  trees  in  pots  afford  very  acceptable 
early  fruit,  and  that  to  the  advantage  of  the  planted-out  trees 
which  need  not  be  started  so  early*  ^^  *^®  P°*  ^^^^^  ^*^®  *  ^i^^t 
airy  house  or  pit  wifcii  the  ^renience  for  making  up  a  bed  of 
leaves  with  about  a  third  of  .^^la  dung  and  well  sweetened,  the 
pots  being  plunged  in  the  KT  J-Aki^^  «^  **^*  ttio  heat  at  the 

Ee  of  the  pots  does  not  e^^^j  ^<'  they  will  root  in  the  material, 
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the  heat  inducing  free  root-action  and  securing  free  swelling  of 
the  buds  and  young  tiniit.    Though  there  is  an  advantage  in  the 

fentle  warmth  at  the  roots,  it  is  not,  however,  indispensable, 
ailure  with  trees  for  early  work  arises  chiefly  from  the  trees  in  note 
not  having  been  prepared  for  the  purpose — 1.«,,  grown-on  in  neat 
the  year  previous  so  as  to  acquire  an  early  habit  for  forcing  early 
in  the  year.  Trees  for  that  purpose  should  be  potted  in  early 
autumn  and  grown  in  heat  from  February.  When  the  trees  in 
the  earliest  house  are  in  blossom  damping  should  be  resorted  to 
only  on  bright  days  in  the  morning  and  early  in  the  afternoon, 
avoiding  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  ventilating  freely  whenever 
external  influences  admit,  leaving  a  little  air  on  constantly,  main- 
taining a  temperature  oi  55®  by  day,  increasing  the  ventilation 
gradually  to  65°  with  full  air,  closing  at  55° ;  45®  to  50®  being  a 
suitable  night  temperature,  but  5°  less  in  severe  weather  is  better 
than  firing  too  hard. 

PLAKT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse. — For  affording  a  displaj  of  bloom  no  planto  surpass 
the  different  varieties  of  Azalea  indica,  they  being  so  accommo- 
dating in  flowering  at  an  early  or  late  season  ;  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  plants  are  cultivated,  provided  they  are  kept  free  of 
insect  peste,  renders  them  all  the  more  valuable.  They  suffer, 
however,  in  their  resting  season  from  bein^  kept  too  dry,  while 
thej  start  into  growth  instead  of  flowering  if  kept  too  warm  and 
moist.  They  should  never  lack  proper  supplies  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  it  they  are  kept  at  from  40°  to  45°  by  artificial  means 
they  will  be  freer  from  insects,  and  not  being  unduly  started  into 
growth  will  flower  more  satisfactorily.  Thrips  are  their  great 
enemy,  and  though  the  low  temperature  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected lessens  the  pests  their  eggs  remain,  only  waiting  an 
increase  of  temperature  to  be  brought  into  life.  Fumigation 
destroys  the  insects  but  not  the  eggs ;  besides,  unless  the  plantu 
have  been  grown  in  a  light  house  the  foliage  is  so  tender  as  to  be 
seriously  £imaged  by  fumigation  strong  enough  to  kill  the 
insects.  Dipping  small  or  syringing  large  plants  with  tobacco 
water  destroys  both  insects  and  eggs.  One  pound  of  tobacco 
cord  should  be  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water  for  a  hour,  with  1  oz. 
of  soda  and  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap,  the  latter  being  added  while  the 
liquid  is  hot;  strain,  and  when  cool  it  is  ready  for  use.  Any 
plants  too  large  for  dipping  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  over  a 
vessel  large  enough  to  receive  the  liquid  as  it  is  syringed  on  the 
plants,  tiucing  care  that  the  dressing  reaches  every  leaf.  The 
plants  whether  dipped  or  syringed  must  remain  on  their  sides 
until  dry,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  from  running  down  to  the  roots. 
This  cleansing  should  be  done  before  the  young  wood  buds  begin 
to  push,  and  in  the  case  of  badly  infested  plants  repeated  in  a 
fortnight.  Plants  for  forcing  should  be  well  dressed  before  being 
placed  in  heat.  Many  other  plants  may  be  freed  of  thrips  by  the 
same  means,  but  the  solution  must  not  be  used  upon  plants  with 
young  tender  growtli.  Camellias  that  have  not  oegun  to  swell 
their  buds  for  flowering  should  have  the  leaves  sponged  to  free 
them  of  dust  or  other  accumulations.  If  there  is  anjr  scale  remove 
it  with  a  rather  hard  brush — ^a  tooth-brush  answering  perfectly. 
If  any  plants  are  not  so  forward  for  flowering  as  is  desirable  a 
slight  increase  of  warmth  may  be  afforded,  but  it  ought  not  to 
exceed  50®  by  artificial  means,  and  even  at  that  temperature  if 
the  air  be  dry  the  buds  may  be  cast,  whilst  if  the  buds  are  back- 
wai'd  and  moisture  accompanies  the  heat  the  plants  break  away 
into  fresh  growth.  We.ikly  plants  swelling  their  buds  may  be 
assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure,  not  allowing  any  plants  to 
become  dry  at  the  roote,  which  are  always  more  or  less  active, 
and  at  no  time  is  water  more  required  than  when  the  buds  are 
swelling.  

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  cither  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  **The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Strawberries  in  Pots  (A.  B.).—The  plants  placed  in  the  greenhoos  ' 
at  the  end  of  the  year  not  thriving,  whilst  those  placed  In  the  house  at  a 
later  period  do  well,  shows  the  crowns  to  be  Indifferently  developed,  owing 
probably  to  the  plants  not  being  potted  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible  so 
as  to  make  and  mature  good  growth ;  hence  they  have  not  saffldent  time  to 
rest,  the  tmsses  oonseqaeutly  coining  up  weakly,  and  the  flowers  going  blind 
from  being  excited  into  growth  too  soon  and  too  quickly.  , 

Angelica  (J.  P.)-— Being  a  native  of  this  country  it  is  perfectly  hardy 
though  made  somewhat  tender  by  cultivation.  It  grows  well  In  any  good 
garden  soil,  but  succeeds  best  in  moist  cool  situations.  Being  a  biennial  the 
seed  should  be  sown  when  ripe  or  In  Aogost,  covering  it  lightly  with  fine 
soil,  watering  frequently  until  the  plants  are  up,  and  afterwards  in  dry 
weather.  The  plants  may  be  thinned  to  S  feet  distance  apart  every  way  or 
be  transplanted  that  distance  in  the  following  March,  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds  and  watering  abundantly  in  dry  weather.   In  the  following  May  or 
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June  the  stalks  will  be  flt  to  CDt*  which  most  be  repeated  CTery  year  at  that 
time  BO  as  to  keep  the  plants  from  flowering ;  they  will. then  continue  for 
some  years,  but  if  allowed  to  seed  they  perish  soon  siterwards. 

EcnEYBRlAB  RETUSA  AMD  GLAUCA  (H. P. S,),— Though  allied  to  the  House- 
leek  they  are  distinct  from  that  phmt,  and,  unlike  it,  are  not  hardy,  requiring 
to  be  kept  in  a  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  m  a  position  free  from 
drip,  and  with  no  more  water  than  to  maintain  the  leaves  plump,  it  being 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  dryness  thui  OTerwateriug.  Spinoa  and  Hoteia 
japonica  are  identical. 

EYSR6REEK  Oak  ((7.  R.  j4.)'— 'Tlie  sprays  sent  appear  to  be  those  of  the 
Anitriaxi  Oak,  Quercos  anstriaca,  which  retains  its  foliage  throughout  the 
winter.    The  foliage  ii  glossy,  deeply  cut,  and  handsome. 

Crtptomsru  sleqa2«8  (/.  E.  L,).'-U  is  quite  usual  for  this  elegant 
Conifer  to  change  its  colour  and  become  bronzy  in  winter.  Your  young 
plants  will  no  doubt  pass  through  the  winter  safely  without  protection  and 
wlU  resume  their  green  garb  in  the  spring. 

Flue-hratino  (D.  B.,  Brislon).—VTe  have  seen  flues  formed  of  large 
drain  pipes  which  have  answered  very  well,  but  aa  a  precaution  against  the 
pipes  cracking  we  advise  you  to  have  the  fine  of  bricks  for  the  first  6  feet 
from  the  fire.    Hot-water  is  preferable  to  flue-heating. 

FORCING  Potatoes  and  radishes  (^4  Beffinner).-^We  presume  you  have 
some  kind  of  fermenting  matter  to  afford  a  gentle  warmth,  and  we  should 
place  it  in  the  pit  at  front  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  at  back  !i4  inches  deep, 
which  will  leave  you  a  foot  to  the  glass.  Leaves  will  answer,  and  with 
6  inches  of  soil  upon  them  will  be  so  firmed  as  to  leave  you  a  foot  clear  in  a 
short  time.  The  soil  should  be  rich  loam,  light  rather  than  heavy,  and 
when  it  is  a  little  warmed  you  may  plant  the  Potatoes  in  rows  16  inches 
apart,  and  the  sets  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  placing  them  4  inches  deep. 
Radishes  may  be  sown  over  the  surface,  and  the  seed  be  either  raked  in  or 
oovered  with  half  an  inch  of  soil.  All  the  treatment  required  is  to  expose 
folly  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  protect  from  frost  by  mats  and  straw 
coverings  in  frosty  weather,  not  removing  them  in  continued  severe  weather 
until  a  general  thaw.  If  you  can  command  an  abundance  of  protecting 
material  commence  at  once,  but  if  not  we  should  defer  planting  until  early 
in  February,  in  the  meantime  having  the  sets  in  a  suitable  place  to  sprout. 
When  they  have  pushed  shoots  from  one-half  to  tbree^uarters  of  an  inch 
long  yon  may  plant.  We  grow  in  frames  Bandringham  Ashleaf,  Hyatt's 
Prolific  Ashleaf,  and  Veitch's  Ashleaf.  The  first  is  esrliest,  but  the  last  two 
are  better  croppers,  and  for  your  purpose  would  be  most  suitable. 

MARANTA  Unhealthy  (A  Subscriber).— Theao  plants  become  unhealthy 
from  various  causes — by  excessive  moistiue  at  the  roots  on  the  one  hand  or 
drought  on  the  other,  by  low  temperature,  a  too  dry  atmosphere,  and  by 
bright  sun.  Do  not  disturb  your  plant  at  present,  but  place  it  in  the 
warmest  position  of  yonr  house,  keeping  the  soil  just  moist.  In  the  spring, 
when  you  can  command  SOP  more  heat,  carefully  shake  tlie  plant  out  of  the 
old  soil  and  pot  it  in  a  rough  open  compost  of  turfy  peat  and  charcoal,  and 
place  it  in  a  shaded  part  of  the  house,  maintaining  a  moist  genial  atmosphere 
to  promote  the  growth  of  fresh  foliage.  A  mtnimnm  temperature  of  ftO°  is 
fully  too  cold  for  your  plant. 

Heating  a  Greenhouse  (L.  Jr.).— The  stove  is  evidently  not  large 
enough  fbr  heating  your  house.  If  you  object  to  a  flue  or  hot  water  your 
only  course  is  to  obtain  another  stove.  You  will  not  now  be  able  to  procure 
one  from  the  same  maker,  but  you  will  have  no  difllculty  in  finding  one  that 
will  aid  kk  excluding  frost.  You  ask  for  instructions  to  enable  you  to  obtain 
"sufficient  heat,"  but  neither  state  what  amount  of  heat  you  require  nor 
what  kinds  of  plants  you  have  in  the  house. 

Kanurinq  vor  Potatoes  iBrickt  and  Mortar).— A»  the  land  is  requirod 
for  building  purposes  and  you  only  want  one  crop  from  it  we  should  not, 
nnless  it  is  very  poor,  apply  any  manure  until  the  Potatoes  are  planted.  We 
should  then  sprinkle  a  little  superphosphate  of  lime  in  the  drills,  just  making 
the  ground  white,  and  if  further  support  is  needed  we  should  top-dress  during 
showery  weather  when  the  Potatoes  had  grown  a  few  inches  high  with  the 
same  fertiliser  and  a  qnrinkllng  of  guano. 

Petroleum  as  an  Insbcticidb  {A  Subteriber).—ln  syringing'tbe  {dants 
they  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  or  be  held  over  a  tub  oontsiulng  the 
solution ;  very  little  petroleum  will  then  drain  into  the  soil,  and  that  little 
win  not  do  any  injury.  It  is  not  easy  to  name  a  Fern  from  such  small 
scraps  and  those  imperfect,  but  we  think  it  is  Pteris  argjiea. 

Pruning  Marechal  Niel  Rose  (,AifHeola).— The  shoots  nearly  10  feet 
long  should  only  have  the  tips  removed  if  yon  require  a  large  supply  of 
blooms  next  year.  The  growth  of  the  weakly  plants  should  be  pruned 
rather  cloeely  in  order  to  produce  still  stronger  shoots  next  year  for  flower- 
ing in  1880.  Koses  in  the  open  air  should  not  be  pruned  until  spring,  and 
in  due  time  instructions  will  be  given  in  **  Work  for  the  Week "  on  the 
subject. 

LOASAS  (Somwjrf).— The  following  is  the  description  of  the  flowers  :— 
Calyx  tubular,  with  four  or  flve  lobes,  adhering  to  or  closely  girding  the 
ovary.  Corolla  with  four  or  five  concave  petals,  inserted  in  the  throat  of 
the  calyx,  or  double  tliat  number  and  disposed  in  two  series,  the  interior 
being  the  shortest,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  scales.  Stamens  indefinite 
In  number,  distinct,  or  united  at  the  base  in  several  bundles.  Ovary  mferior, 
one-celled,  with  three,  four,  or  flve  partitions,  issninsr  from  its  inner  surface. 
Btyle  simplew  Stigma  either  enUre  or  fovr-lobed.  Your  other  qu^on  will 
'^  answered  next  week. 

ICANURE  Company  {Sevrnteen-feart  Subter(ber).—Vfe  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  Company  you  refer  to. 

Names  op  Plants  ((?.  //.).--The  berried  plant  is  Eugenia  Ugnl,  and  the 
other  Habrothamnus  elegans. 
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POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE   CHRONICLE. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SWINE. 

Thb  first  thing  to  be  considered  relating  to  this  Bubject  is 

the  pens  or  sties  for  the  accommodation  of  the  animals.    These 

are  commonly  treated  as  the  least  important  of  all  the  buildings 

on  the  home  farm,  and  great  improvement  can  not  only  be  made 


for  the  well-doing  of  the  pigs,  but  also  for  the  preseiratlon  and 
retention  of  the  manure.  It  is  requisite  that  the  breeding  sows* 
the  boar,  and  the  store  pigs,  as  well  as  fatting  pigs,  should  bare 
separate  apartments,  and  as  each  will  require  a  different  design 
for  their  accommodation  we  shall  allude  to  them  in  detail. 
Haying  often  superintended  the  erection  of  stiee  upon  home  farms 
we  give  the  dimensions,  Ac,  which  we  recommend  as  best  adapted 
for  the  comfort  of  the  animals,  facility  for  feeding,  and  for  the 
saving  of  manure  in  the  most  available  condition.  It  often 
happens  that  on  some  farms  there  are  existing  sties  which  it  may 
be  economical  to  retain  and  make  use  of  by  such  alterations  as 
will  make  them  useful  under  an  improved  system,  and  therefore 
by  stating  what  we  consider  the  best  accommodation  as  a  new 
erection  it  will  serve  to  point  out  what  changes  may  be  made  in 
sties  now  in  use  should  they  require  alterations  or  additions. 

The  best  aspect  for  the  frontage  of  the  pig  pens  is  to  the  south 
or  west ;  in  fact  it  is  the  best  plan  to  have  two  ranges  with  a 
meal  house  with  boiling  coppers  and  cisterns  for  grains,  wash, 
and  mixed  food  in  the  centre,  with  easy  access  at  the  back  of 
the  building  for  the  carting  and  delivery  of  materials  required, 
such  as  roots,  meal,  &c  We  propose  to  consider  our  subject 
under  two  separate  headings — ^first,  the  best  management  adapted 
for  breeding  sows  and  their  offspring ;  and  secondly,  the  rearing 
of  store  pigs  from  the  time  of  weaning  and  the  fattening  for  sale 
at  different  ages.  The  range  of  buildings  to  afford  the  best  ac- 
commodation for  breeding  sows  should  have  a  south  frontage. 
The  span  of  the  buildings  should  be  20  feet,  roofed  with  slate, 
the  eaves  being  7^  feet  from  the  ground  level.  The  arrangement 
for  each  farrowing  sty  should  include  the  whole  20  feet  under 
cover,  and  10  feet  in  width,  and  it  should  be  divided ;  the  interior 
or  nesting  place  for  the  sow  to  be*  7  feet  by  10  feet.  The  floor 
should  be  raised  12  inches  above  the  ground  level,  and  be  formed 
of  flagstone  or  concrete  vrith  cement.  We  object  to  brick,  as 
being  always  more  or  less  damp.  Sometimes  boards  are  used, 
but  they  in  ordinary  use  are  also  damper  than  stone  or  concrete. 
The  floor  should  be  laid  with  a  fall  of  1  inch  to  the  foot  towards 
the  outer  division  of  the  sty ;  a  raU  should  also  be  attached  to 
each  side  of  the  pen  about  10  inches  from  the  floor,  and  project- 
ing about  10  or  12  inches.  This  is  called  a  saveall,  because  it 
provides  an  escape  for  the  little  pigs  when  the  sow  lies  down,  as 
they  can  run  under  the  rail  behind  her  back  instead  of  being  over- 
laid. This  nesting  place  or  interior  division  should  not  be  littered 
with  long  straw,  but  only  with  chaff  cut  into  lengths  of  4  or 
5  inches,  and  kept  entirely  free  from  dung ;  then  at  the  time  of 
farrowing  there  will  be  no  accumulation  of  straw,  which  is  often 
the  cause  of  loss  of  young  pigs  not  being  able  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  mother  when  about  to  lie  down.    There  being  a  wicket 

2  feet  wide  to  the  inner  pen  or  division  the  sow  may  when  near 
farrowing  be  confined  to  this  apartment,  only  being  let  out  to 
feed  in  the  front  division.  This  division  should  be  13  feet  by 
10  feet,  the  floor  being  sunk  1^  foot  below  the  ground  level  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  manure,  with  6  inches  of  dry  earth  or 
ashes  at  the  bottom  for  absorbing  the  urine.  The  shorter  the 
straw  for  bedding  the  better,  which  should  occasionally  have  a 
sprinkling  of  earth  or  ashes  to  consolidate  the  mass,  which  may 
then  be  allowed  to  accumulate  as  long  as  convenient.  In  this 
outer  apartment  the  iron  trough  will  be  placed,  and  any  green 
food  may  be  strewed  over,  this  being  the  feeding  apartment- 
The  trough  not  being  a  fixture  will  rise  with  the  accumulation 
of  the  manure.    The  feeding  will  take  place  through  a  wicket 

3  feet  wide  from  a  pathway  outside,  raised  12  inches  above  the 
ground  level  and  2^  feet  wide,  which  may  be  pitched  with  stone 
or  brick  and  kept  clean  at  all  times,  and  will  give  access  to  each  of 
the  sties  alike.  This  raised  path  also  gives  protection  to  the 
pens,  because  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  stopping  block  when 
the  carts  are  engaged  bringing  food,  litter,  or  earth,  and  remov- 
ing dung,  and  prevents  damage  to  the  building  by  carts  being 
backed  against  it.     The  front  of  the  pens  may  be  of  wood  or 

sheet  iron  galvanised,  and  about  4  feet  in  height  above  the  level 
of  feeding  path,  whicn  may  or  may  not  be  covered  by  a  project- 
ing roof  as  may  be  requirea.    This  feeding  path  is  placed  in  front, 
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because  we  object  to  the  usual  feeding  path  inside,  it  being  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  sow  can  farrow  in  comfort  and 
quietude  when  the  feeding  trough  is  a  fixture  in  the  apartment 
or  lair,  and  some  sows  when  disturbed  at  such  a  time  will  destroy 
their  little  ones  in  consequence,  nor  do  we  approre  of  any  inter- 
ference whatever  with  the  little  pigs  or  the  mother  at  farrowing 
time,  hence  the  care  we  always  take  to  keep  the  inner  apartment 
completely  private. 

The  feeding  of  the  sow  must  now  be  considered.  It  is  best  to 
give  cooked  food  for  a  few  days  or  a  week,  first  with  bran  or 
sharps  with  skim  milk,  afterwards  with  boiled  cabbage,  carrots, 
Swedes,  or  small  potatoes  mixed  with  bean  or  barley  meal,  and  a 
little  milk  added  when  it  can  be  obtained.  With  this  food  the 
supply  of  milk  will  be  good.  The  little  pigs  will  require  to  be 
fed  separately  when  about  fiteen  or  twenty  days  old  in  this  way  : 
!Feed  the  sow  first,  and  then  shut  her  into  the  inner  apartment 
whilst  the  little  pigs  receive  their  food  in  the  front  division,  which 
food  should  consist  of  akim  or  butter  milk  and  bean  or  barley 
meal ;  to  this  may  be  added  as  they  increase  in  growth  boiled 
roots  of  some  kind  as  before  named.  At  about  six  weeks  old 
they  may  be  castrated  and  spayed,  except  those  required  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  in  reserving  sow  pigs  take  care  to  save 
only  those  which  have  at  least  twelve  teats.  As  the  pigs  should 
be  weaned  and  taken  from  the  sow  at  about  ten  or  eleven  weeks 
old  they  should  be  fed  up  to  that  time  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
cooked  food.  Any  kind  of  roots  with  meal  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose except  mangolds ;  and  in  case  they  are  to  be  kept  on  for 
store  stock  only,  after  being  weaned  they  should  have  beans  or 
peas  to  eat  twice  a  day  ;  this  will  enable  them  after  being  weaned 
to  live  upon  the  coarser  food — such  as  roots  with  maize,  beans,  or 
peas — to  keep  them  in  a  growing  state. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  young  sow  piga  intended  for  breeding. 
These  may  be  fed  with  the  store  pigs  as  just  stated,  for  we  do  not 
approve  of  high  feeding  for  breeding  sows,  nor  do  we  approve  of 
their  being  put  to  the  boar  until  they  are  eleven  or  twelve  months 
old.  They  will  then  at  farrowing  time  be  able  to  sustain  and  rear 
up  a  full  number  of  pigs  at  the  first  birth.  This  is  really  a  matter 
of  much  more  importance  than  is  generally  supposed,  because 
when  sows  are  bred  from  at  tod  early  an  age  they  are  more  likely 
to  bring  a  short  number  of  pigs  at  the  first  birth  ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  so  many  teats  as  suckle  pigs  at  the  first  birth, 
just  that  number  will  furnish  a  full  supply  of  milk  at  future 
births.  For  instance,  if  a  sow  rears  up  seven  pigs  only  at  first 
birth,  and  she  brings  ten  pigs  in  the  next  troop,  three  out  of  the 
ten  will  be  poor  weakly  animals,  because  they  must  be  reared  by 
those  teats  which  were  not  in  use  by  the  first  farrow  of  pigs. 
This  circumstance  has  always  induced  us  to  defer  breeding  until 
the  sows  are  of  full  age,  besides  which  they  become  larger 
animals,  and  have  greater  resources  both  in  body  and  constitu- 
tion for  sustaining  their  offspring.  After  the  little  pigs  are 
weaned,  which  should  be  done  by  taking  the  sow  from  them 
instead  of  taking  the  pigs  from  the  mother,  we  recommend  that 
the  sows  should  have  plenty  of  liberty  and  exercise,  for  we  have 
noticed  that  sows  kept  entirely  in  the  pen  will  brin^  but  few  pigs 
at  a  litter ;  but  when  kept  as  we  recommend — that  is,  to  have  the 
use  of  a  small  yard  whore  dung  ia  stored,  and  be  fed  there  with 
roots,  ^c,  all  their  dung  will  then  be  added  to  the  manure  heap, 
and  if  they  have  a  small  hovel  to  lie  in  they  will  do  well.  The 
fencing  may  be  of  iron  hurdles. 

(To  be  continood.} 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Uorse  Labour. — Wheat-sowing  will  be  continued  on  all  dry  soils 
where  roots  are  being  fed  off,  particularly  in  those  cases  where 
the  quantity  already  sown  is  not  up  to  the  average  usually  sown 
npon  the  farm.  Managers  of  a  home  farm  need  not  be  deteiTed 
from  sowing  wheat  after  this  time  at  every  opportunity  when  the 
weather  is  open  and  the  land  can  be  worked,  so  as  to  drill  the 
seed  and  insure  its  being  covered  in.  We  recollect  on  various  occa- 
sions when  we  have  sown  wheat  about  this  time,  and  when  frosty 
weather  has  set  in  immediately  and  prevented  the  wheat  germi- 
nating, that  we  have  never  known  it  take  injury  on  that  account, 
although  it  may  have  lain  in  the  ground  for  six  weeks.  Wheat 
is  very  hardy,  and  when  frost  sets  in  when  the  seed  grain  is  only 
just  sprouted  even  then  it  does  not  injure  but  only  delays  its 
appearance  above  ground.  Some  farmers  object  to  sow  wheat  in 
the  month  of  January,  and  we  have  always  found  it  to  answer 
best  to  sow^  as  soon  after  Christmas  as  the  state  of  the  land  would 
admit,  as  the  land  settles  down  much  firmer  and  the  crops  grow 
more  like  autumn-sown  wheat  than  when  sown  in  February  or 
March.  The  crop  is  always  more  infested  with  weeds  when  sown 
in  the  latter  month,  and  in  consequence  it  should  be  drilled  at 
9  or  12  inches  apart  in  order  that  the  hoi-se  hoe  may  be  freely 
used.  We  have  been  over  tn^nh  land  in  different  districts  during 
the  past  lew  weeks,  and  the  complain*'  ^  ^®^  general  that  women 
and  lads  are  not  to  be  ohtaj  4_  as  formerly  to  do  the  weeding 
upon  the  corn  crops.  Tlii^  nf^^el^  ^  *  strong  reason  why  wide 
drilling  for  all  Borts  of  corn  <  ^  lA  be  adopted,  particularly  upon 
those  soils  infested  with  fi  %P^\^^TOOted  thistles.    Should  frost 


continue  manure  and  chalk  may  be  drawn  on  to  the  clover.  This 
is  advised,  because  on  the  home  farm  generally  the  farm-made 
manure  should  be  drawn  out  whilst  fresh  and  new,  as  it  goes 
so  much  further  than  when  allowed  to  remain  in  heap  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  for  it  is  certain  that  It  loses  some  of  its  value  by 
heaping^  besides  the  extra  expense  of  a  second  carting.  The  odd 
horse  will  find  constant  employment  in  carting  hav  for  the  sheep 
and  other  kinds  of  cattle,  also  roots  for  the  stock  in  the  yards 
and  boxes. 

Hand  Labour. — Com  may  now  be  threshed  and  delivered ;  hay 
may  also  be  sold,  trussed,  and  delivered,  as  labour  is  of  less  im- 
portance at  this  time  of  year,  and  if  these  matters  are  delayed 
until  the  spring  of  l^e  year  they  are  sure  to  displace  work  of 
more  value.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  straw 
required  as  fodder  for  the  young  cattle,  for  tne  furnishing  of 
which  threshing  must  be  continued.  It  is  only  in  a  few  districts 
that  the  flail  is  found  in  use ;  but  still  it  is  in  use,  and  some  prefer 
barley  threshed  with  the  flail,  the  com  being  less  damaged  for 
malting  purposes.  It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  recommend 
it  in  preference  to  the  threshing  machine  for  many  reasons  which 
will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  experienced  home  farmer.  Chalk 
may  now  be  brought  to  the  home  farm  in  all  the  loamy  land 
districts,  and  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  such  as  a  bam  mow^;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry  it  should  be  screened  and  got  readj 
to  drill  with  the  turnip  crops  of  next  year  instead  of  ashes,  it 
being  found  to  prevent  the  clubbed  roots  in  both  Swedes  and 
turnips,  also  cabbages.  The  young  cattle  now  coming  two  vears 
old  if  they  have  been  liberally  fed  from  birth  will  soon  be  fit  for 
sale.  They  will  usually  make  about  20«.  per  month  from  the 
date  of  birth.  At  this  rate,  if  they  have  been  fed  under  cover 
winter  and  summer  with  judgment  and  economy,  by  having  no 
more  food  than  they  can  assimilate,  they  must  be  considered  to 
have  paid  for  feeding.  In  the  soutnem  and  home  counties  the 
lambs  from  the  homed  Dorset  ewes  will  soon  be  fit  for  sale, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  early  Dorset  downs  have  com- 
menced lambing  with  good  results.  The  weather  is  now  such 
that  a  lambing  fold  must  be  got  ready,  and  if  possible  near  to 
the  cottage  of  the  shepherd ;  if  not  those  shepherds'  houses  on 
wheels,  particularly  those  with  a  stove  fitted  inside,  should  be 
used,  because  in  hard  weather  when  the  lambs  fall  fast  many  of 
them,  especially  in  the  case  of  twins,  will  often  be  lost  if  they 
cannot  be  placed  near  a  fire  or  warmth  of  some  kind^  and  to  assist 
the  young  lambs  cow's  milk  also  ought  to  be  available  for  use 
when  the  ewes  happen  to  be  short  of  milk. 


VALUE  OF  WOOD  ASHES  AS  MANURE. 

The  experiments  carried  on  with  leached  wood  ashes  in  America 
continue  to  be  favourably  reported  on,  and  to  win  more  friends 
every  year.  They  have  been  used  for  many  years  by  the  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  of  Long  Island,  and  later  by  the  same 
classes  in  the  seacoast  towns  of  Connecticut,  and  also  on  the  tobacco 
farms  farther  inland.  Leached  ashes  contain  considerable  quan- 
tities of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  have  a  wonderfully 
invigorating  influence  upon  exhausted  soils.  The  onion  growers 
make  large  use  of  ashes,  buying  them  sometimes  by  the  thousand 
bushels.  Fruit-growers  are  much  pleased  with  its  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  upon  their  productiveness.  Their 
effect  is  said  to  be  immediately  visible  in  old  pastures  and  meadows, 
sown  broadcast  as  a  top-dressing :  but  they  act  still  more  satisfac- 
torily if  appUed  to  the  crops  at  the  time  of  seeding  down.  The^ 
not  only  hirgely  increase  the  crop  with  which  the  grass  seed  is 
sown,  but  their  influence  is  visible  for  many  years  afterwards  in 
the  increased  yield  of  grass.  A  farmer  who  has  used  ashes  freelv 
for  twenty  years  upon  a  hard,  wom-out  gravel  soil  says  they  will 
give  an  increase  of  hay  upon  a  meadow  newly  stocked  for  eight 
years  ;  and  then,  if  the  field  be  ploughed  again,  they  wiU  show  the 
effect  of  the  ashes  for  six  years  longer.  He  ^plies  about  ox^ 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  on  land  thafr  he  designs  to  keep  m 
permanent  meadow,  and  about  seventy-five  bushels  to  pasture 
land.  It  is  particularly  satisfactory  as  an  application  to  a  rye 
crop,  even  in  so  small  quantities  as  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
He  has  reclaimed  a  laige  breadth  of  old  fields  given  up  to  the 
growth  of  bushes,  briars,  and  brakes,  and  made  it  a  fine  pasture 
by  taking  rye  crop  manured  with  ashes.  He  considers  leached 
ashes  his  most  efficient  helper  in  transforming  an  exhausted  wom- 
out  farm  into  one  of  great  productiveness,  giving  a  fair  reward  for 
his  capital  and  labour.  In  commenting  on  the  value  of  wood 
ashes.  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  New  Saven,  Connecticut,  says, 
in  the  Country  GerUkman^  that  wood  ashes  are  a  good  fertiliser  is 
well  proved ;  that  they  often  do  well  on  all  kinds  of  crops  and  a 
great  variety  of  soils  is  a  perfectly  authenticated  fact ;  that  thej 
often  show  no  perceptible  influence  on  this  or  that  crop,  on  this 
and  that  soil,  is  another  fact  no  less  thoroughly  established ;  that 
in  a  multitude  of  cases  wood  ashes  would  give  good  crops,  but 
some  other  fertiliser  would  give  better  ones  at  less  cost,  may  fairly 
be  inferred  from  the  recorded  experience  of  careful  experimenters. 
In  the  face  of  these  uncertainties  local  experience  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil  crops,  &c.,  is  the  best  guide  in  their  application  j  and  if 
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tliere  is  none  to  appeal  to,  a  trial  on  a  limited  scale  should  be  made 
to  test  its  powers. — (Journal  of  Forestry.) 

THE  LATE  DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

Wb  have  lon^  been  acenstomed  to  bear  laments  over  the  fact 
that  ponltrj  and  Pigeons  are  often  exhibited,  not  as  Nature  made 
them,  but  much  improved  hj  art,  and  that  such  birds  not  unfre- 
quentlj  gain  prizes.    Doubtless  there  has  been  some  exaggeration 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  i)ractices  hare  been  carried  ;  but 
leaving  a  wide  margin  for  this,  it  is  notorious  that  judm  have 
winked  at  manj  dishonourable  trimmings  of  feathers  and  cutting 
combs.    The  harm  that  has  thereby  been  done  is  not  easily  cal- 
culable ;  we  could  name  many  genuine  fanciers — i.e.,  real  lovers 
of  beautiful  and  highly-bred  birds,  who  have  in  consequence,  not 
indeed  ceased  to  breed  such,  but  have  entirelj  declined  ever  to 
exhibit  them.    We  be^an  ourselves  with  Spanish,  and  for  two  or 
three  jears  bought  hign-class  stock  and  bred  carefully,  but  never 
got  even  a  modest  commendation,  for  the  reason  that  we  had  no 
conception  that  anything  by  way  of  improvement  was  ever  done 
to  their  faces.    We  sold  our  stock  cheap,  and  in  the  hands  of 
experts  they  carried  all  before  them  at  the  greatest  shows.    We 
mention  this  fact  solely  as  proof  how  easily  ^oung  fanciers  may  in 
disgust  be  driven  out  of  a  charming  pursuit.    We  tried  another 
breed  ourselves,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  one  which 
is  less  capable  than  any  other  of  any  artistic  improvements,  and 
were  successful  at  once,  but  for  one  disappointed  exhibitor  wno  is 
thus  persevering  probably  there  are  three  who  give  up  in  disgust. 
We  have  become  almost  tired  of  reading  and  hearing  the  not 
unnatural  complaints  of  the  scrupulous  who  have  suffered  from 
the  unscrupuloub,  because  so  little  seemed  to  result  from  these 
complaints.    80  long  as  judges  continued  to  give  prizes  to  trimmed 
birds,  trimmed  birds  were  sure  to  be  shown ;  and  as  long  as  judges 
felt  that  they  were  not  seriously  and  systematically  supported  in 
showing  up  all  cases  of  trimming,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  over- 
curious  in  trying  to  find  them  out.    Now,  however,  things  seem 
to  have  changed,  the  vague  clamour  against  trimming  has  de- 
veloped into  definite  determination  to  sup^rt  the  judges  m  putting 
it  down.    They  understand  this,  and  have,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
begun  to  act  upon  it.    At  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Show  more  than 
one  pen  was  disqualified,  and  these  disqualifications  were  very 
generally  hailed  with  satisfaction.    We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
that  there  was  any  satisfaction  evinced  at  the  particular  instances, 
but  at  the  evidence  of  determination  on  the  judges'  part  no  longer 
to  wink  at  malpractices.    It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  first 
victims  of  this  improve  state  of  things  may.  in  a  way,  be  hardly 
dealt  with.    Much  tacit  encouragement  has  doubtless  been  given 
to  trimming,  and  specious  reasons  have  been  found  for  showing 
birds  ^  to  the  best  advantage,"  as  we  lately  heard  it  termed,  but 
the  benefit  to  fanciers  in  general  will,  we  are  certain,  be  very  great. 
The  same  course  has,  we  hear,  been  pursued  elsewhere  by  the 
same  judges,  and  very  thoroughly  by  another  judge  at  Norwich. 
Bo  far  so  good,  but  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  some  manifesto 
might  be  drawn  up  and  published,  either  by  a  board  of  the  most 
experienced  judges,  or  through  the  Poultry  Club,  to  which  several 
of  the  most   eminent  judges  belong,   stating  plainly  what  is 
and  what  is  not  to  be  considered  trimmine  in  eacu  breed.    A  fair 
warning  would  thus  be  given  to  those  who  have  been  led  on  by 
custom  to  do  what  they  do  not  approve  of,  and  young  fanciers 
who  may  buy  stock  from  expert  breeders  will  so  gather  hints  as 
to  where  to  look  out  for  i>oint8  in  which  they  may  be  taken  in. 
Of  course  such  obviously  improper  trimmings  as  the  plucking  of 
hocks  and  tails  would  need  no  enumeration,  out  it  would  be  well 
that  all  doubt  should  be  cleared  up  as  to  such  points  as  to  the 
skinning  of  Ghime  cocks*  throats   (dubbing  we  put  out  of  the 
question  as  defensible  on  totally  different  grounds  to  all  other 
trimming),  the  shaving  of  Spanish  faces,  the  pulling  of  feathers 
from  the  front  of  Poush  crests,  and  the  carving  of  Hamburgh 
combs.    The  latter  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  most  objection- 
able of  all  these  practices,  for  by  it  a  bird  with  a  gross  hereditary 
fault  may  be  made  to  appear  almost  perfect ;  and  this  is  the  very 
case  in  which,  in  our  opinion,  judges  have  been  hitherto  too  lax. 
The  object  of  those  who  have  most  strongly  advocated  judicial 
severity  is  not,  we  are  sure,  that  this  or  that  person  may  be  de- 
tected in  malpractices  and  made  an  example  of  fthough  this  may 
incidentally  be  desirable  as  a  deterrent),  but  tnat  the  fancying 
public  may  be  made  to  understand  that  a  new  start  must  be  made 
on  stricter  principles,  and  abuses  which  have  hj^  degrees  come  in 
must  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand.    This  will  more  easily  be 
accomplished  if  it  is  clearly  known  and  understood  what  are  abuses, 
and  for  this  reason  we  should  much  like  to  see  some  category  01 
them  drawn  up  by  those  who  would  speak  with  authority. 

FOWLS  PROBABLY  POISONED. 

Mt  fowls  have  failed  quite  suddenly.  They  mope  with  tails 
drooped,  aad  do  not  care  to  eat.  On  looking  in  the  hen  houses  I 
could  see  they  were  suffering  from  diarrhoea :  I  could  detect  blood 
in  their  evacuations.  I  found  one  dead  on  Saturday,  and  several 
since.    On  inspecting  the  dead  birds  I  found  their  throats  in- 


flamed. I  am  treating  them  for  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. I  gave  them  all  to-day  three  parts  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
castor  oil  j  to-morrow  I  shall  five  them  a  mixture  of  three  grains 
of  hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  three  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  three 
drops  of  laudanum  in  a  teaspooafnl  of  gruel.  They  have  a  good 
dry  run,  good  holly  hedge  to  scratch  under,  and  a  dry  shed  with 
plenty  of  grit,  a  large  orchard  to  run  in.  and  a  field  adjoining.  In 
a  dry  comer  of  the  orchard  I  have  all  the  garden  refuse  put.  They 
have  plenty  of  grass,  clean  water,  and  everything  requisite  for 
them  to  do  well  j  in  fact  they  have  done  well  till  last  week,  hatched 
out  ninety  birds  of  eleven  sittings,  only  had  two  die,  one  crop- 
bound  and  one  found  dead.  As  soon  as  I  found  them  failing  I 
mixed  some  barleymeal  and  toppings,  added  some  cayenne  pepper 
and  rue  chopped  small.  I  ha  ve  not  given  them  any  hard  ft>oa  since. 
My  general  way  of  feeding  is  maize  and  barley  m  the  morning^,  a 
few  oats  and  peas  in  the  afternoon,,  barleymeal  and  toppings  with 
a  little  cayenne  pepper  or  kitchen  stuff.  I  am  always  changing 
food  some  way  or  other,  and  have  the  best  I  can  buy.  I  always 
give  soft  food  once  a  day  at  moulting  time. — JOHR  Stroitq. 

[We  have  little  doubt  from  the  description  you  give  your  fowls 
have  had  access  to  or  have  discovered  something  of  a  poisonous 
nature — an  irritant  poison.  We  advise  you  to  keep  on  the  cascor- 
oil  treatment,  giving  a  tablespoonful  for  a  dose.  It  may  be  given 
daily  till  the  symptoms  become  favourable,  when  the  treatment 
maybe  altered  by  a  diminution  of  the  doses,  and  a  greater  interval 
between  them.  Discontinue  all  other  medicine  unless  you  give 
Baily's  pills  which  are  very  useful  in  these  cases.  The  best  change 
you  can  make  in  their  food  is  to  give  ground  oats  (barleymeal  if 
you  cannot  get  oats),  and  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing  if  they  are 
mixed  with  milk.  Let  this  be  the  morning  meal ;  at  midday  some 
maize  or  household  scraps,  and  ground  oats  mixed  as  before  in  the 
evening.  Give  no  pepper ;  you  may  give  rue  if  you  like,  but  it  is 
not  necessary.  We  do  not  approve  of  toppingb.  We  have  long 
cried  out  against  the  notion  that  the  food  wnich  cost  least  was 
the  cheapest.  Money  will  only  buy  money's  worth,  and  during  a 
long  life  we  have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  successfully  for 
£1  that  which  cost  other  people  £2.  The  least  money  has  the 
least  result.  We  like  neither  cayenne  pepper  nor  peas  as  poultry 
food.  We  have  always  advised  that  in  f^ing  poultry  the  habits 
of  a  bird  in  a  state  of  natui-e  should  be  the  system  to  be  followed. 
They  seek  no  Uifiing  changes  in  their  food.  They  feed  regu- 
larly and  moderately ;  above  all,  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  not 
improbable  the  ailment  may  proceed  from  the  weather.  Fo^^ls, 
like  human  beings,  are  affected  by  sudden  changes.  Simple 
remedies  are  the  best.  When  fowls  are  suffering  as  yours  doubt- 
less are,  the  best  remedy  to  rally  them  when  weakened  by  the 
medicine  is  to  feed  morning  and  evening,  especially  the  latter,  on 
bread  steeped  in  strong  ale.  We  believe  it  to  be  always  good  in 
severe  weather.]  ___^ 

GUILDFORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show,  in  connection  with  the  Show  of  the  Ag^cultural 
Society,  was  held  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst.  in  the  Green  Market, 
Guildford — a  miserable  building  for  the  purpose,  open  towards  the 
street,  and  piteously  cold  and  draughty.  It  was  reported  at  the 
Show  that  tor  a  very  small  sum  the  Skating  Rink  could  have  been 
secured  for  the  Exhibition,  which  would  nave  been  a  far  better 
place.  We  trust  that  another  year  the  Committee  will  be  more 
provident,  and  not  risk  the  exposure  of  the  birds  to  such  fearful 
cold. 

The  Dorhinfftf  as  usual,  were  good.  The  cup  went  to  a  grand 
pair  of  adult  Silver-Greys.  In  the  chicken  class  we  much  ad- 
mired Mr.  Taylor's  Dark  pen,  third  prize.  The  pullet  was,  we 
think,  one  of  the  Crystal  Palace  prize  birds,  and  the  oockaiel 
large  and  round-breasted.  We  should  have  transposed  them  with 
the  first  pair,  also  Darks,  the  cockerel  of  which  had  very  poor 
toes.  The  second  chickens  were  good  Silver-Greys.  The  winning 
pens  of  Whites  were  capital  cup  birds  at  some  of  the  greatest 
shows.  Cuckoos  were  {ilso  good  both  in  size,  colour,  and  combs ; 
far  better  than  any  we  saw  at  Birmingham.  In  Cochins  a  grand 
pair  of  Whites  took  first  and  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  large  fowls 
other  than  Dorkings.  They  were  birds  which  might  grace  any 
show.  Second  were  also  good  Whites  ;  third  fair  Bnfu.  Dark 
Brakmas  were  a  poor  lot.  The  second  and  third  prizes  were 
withheld.  •  We  thought  the  exhibitors  hardly  dealt  with  in  this 
case,  for  the  first-pnze  pen  contained  a  regularly  deformed  and 
crippled  cock.  lAght  Brahmas  were  one  of  the  best  classes,  the 
first  winners  being  a  handsome  pen.  Spanish  and  Game  were 
decidedly  poor.  In  French  a  pair  of  Craves  were  first  and 
Houdans  second,  quite  as  good  of  their  kind.  In  Hamburghs  two 
good  pens  of  Golden-pencilled  won,  and  some  fair  Blacks  were 
also  shown.  In  the  Variety  class  pretty  Japanese  Silkies  were 
first,  and  White  Minorcas  second.  Game  Banlams^  as  usual  at 
this  Show,  were  excellent.  First  were  Brown  Reds,  a  trifie  lar^ 
but  very  stylish ;  second  Black  Beds,  the  cockerel  splendid  in 
colour  with  a  poor  hen.  In  Any  other  variety  Japanese  were 
first  and  Black  Rose-combed  second.  Aylesbury  and  Rouen 
Ducks  were  shown  together,  and  were  more  numerous  than  re- 
I  markable.    Black  East  Indians  and  Carolinas  won  in  the  Variety 
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class.  Geete  were  poor  and  Turhe^t  excellent.  We  always  see  at 
this  Show  mnch  Yariety  of  colour  in  Turkeys,  fine  Blacks,  Whites, 
and  Bnfis  being  in  the  prize  list. 

There  was  one  clas^  for  Pigeon*  of  all  sorts  with  seven  prizes. 
'We  think  this  a  mistake,  especially  now  that  the  Surrey  Colum- 
barian  Society  hold  their  Show  at  this  time.  Twen^-one  pairs 
appeared.  The  first  (Yellow  Turbits)  and  second  (White  Fans) 
were  well-known  winners ;  third  were  White  Fans ;  fourth  Homing 
Antwerps ;  fifth  Archangels.    We  subjoin  the  prize  list. 

POULTRT^DORKINOS.— C;9(owiY«r  and  Sil9tr,n-Qu^,  1,  and  8,  O.  B.  GreM- 
well.  9.  J>  Iveiy  ft  Son.  CMckem^—lt  J.  Irerr  ft  Son.  2,0.  E.  CreMwell.  8, 
J.  Taylor.  ITAifc^l  and  2, 0.  B.  CrwiwelL  iftw^l,  W.  Virgo.  S.  J.  L.  Play- 
foot.  COOHINS^-Onp,  1, 2,  and  vAe,  J.  Buckmastor.  S,  A.  C.  Ede.  BKA.HMA8. 
—Dark.—\t  EL  Olover.  2  and  S>  Withheld.  Light.— \t  W,  Mitchell.  2  and  8, 
Rev.  G.  S.  bavles.  vAe,  Conntess  of  Lovelace.  SPAiriSH.— I.  Withheld.  2.  A. 
Critchett.  GAME^l,  J.  Knight.  2,  Withheld.  8.  J.  W.  Taylor.  U0UDA.NS 
OR  CRBYB-CCBUBS.— 1,  Rev.  O.  Chilton,  2.  Rev.  W.  Pearce.  HAMBUROHS.— 
1  and  2, 0.  B.  Cressweli.  AST!  OTHBR  VARIETT^l,  O.  E.  CreHSwell.  2,  S.  D. 
Titmas.  BANTAMS^-Oam^w— 1,  R.  Osborn.  2,  T.  Randall,  jnn.  Anf  other 
varietM*—!  and  2,  O.  E.  Cresswell.  l>DCKB<--ii|f2««&«rv  or  Rouen,—!,  J.  W. 
Taylor.  2,  J.  H.  Webber.  8,  J.  I  very  ft  Son.  Any  other  variety.— I  A.  ft  J. 
Wellii.  2,  J.  W.  Taylor.  GBBSB.-1  and  8,  J.  W.  Taylor.  2,  T.  Baker.  Got- 
llnga^l  and  2,  J.  W.  Taylor.  8,  Withheld.  TURKEYS.— 1,  Countees  of  Love- 
laoe.  2,  W.  Allden.  8,  S.  Pllcher.  Poulta^l  and  2,  F.  Bottinc.  8,  J.  W. 
Taylor,  vhe,  Coantesa  of  Lovelace.  SELLIXO  Class.— 1,  A.  ft  J.  WelU.  2,  A. 
C.  jBde. 

PIGECmS^l,  2,  and  8, 0.  E.  Cresswell.  8  and  r,  Bordctt  ft  Walker.  4  and 
€,  Rev.  W.  Pearce. 

JUDOK.— Mr.  W.  J.  Nichols.  The  Poplars,  Merton  Abbey,  Surrey 


CANTERBURY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  annual  Bhow  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Rabbits  was  held 
ill  the  Kent  County  Pavilion  on  Thunday  last  and  following  days 
Small  birds  were  this  year  omitted  from  the  schedule,  and  pro- 
vision was  thus  made  for  the  large  increase  in  the  poultry  and 
Pigeon  entries. 

Dorhingt, — Coloured  cock  and  hen— a  capital  class,  nearly  all 
the  birds  noticed.  Cockerels  also  good,  the  competition  between 
first  and  second  being  very  close.  Silver-Greys  better  in  numbers, 
but  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  Darks.  Cochins. — Buffs,  the  winners 
in  the  cock  and  hen  were  a  pair  of  stout  birds,  well  feathered.  A 
pen  of  Whites  were  firat  in  the  Any  Variety  class.  Brahmat. — 
The  Dark  classes  were  unusually  small,  but  of  more  than  average 
4|uality,  the  cup  going  to  a  grand  pen  of  old  birds,  closely  pressed 
by  a  beantifnlly  marked,  large,  well-feathered  Dark  pullet  belong- 
ing to  the  same  owner.  Lights  were  larger  classes,  and  contained 
a  few  good  pens.  Spanish^  with  the  exception  of  the  winners,  poor. 
ffoudant, — ^First  a  fine  cock  a  little  deficient  in  crest,  matched  with 
a  grand  hen  large  and  even  in  crest.  Game  and  Uamburght  were 
on  the  whole  good.  Sultans  obtained  only  a  poor  entry.  Polands 
were  finely  supported,  and  appear  to  be  fast  recovering  their 
popularity.  Bantams.  —  Game,  first  in  Black  Reds  cock,  very 
stylish,  the  Palace  winner  we  think  ;  second  contained  the  best 
ken.  In  the  class  for  Black  and  White  Miss  Ladd  won  with  a 
pretty  pen.  Ducks. — l^uen,  twenty-five  entries,  a  splendid  class, 
the  Ducks  in  the  winnmg  pen  being  richly  marked. 

The  Pigeons  were  much  better  supported  than  on  any  previous 
occasion,  and  a  very  marked  improvement  was  visible  in  the 
quality.  Carriers  were  a  very  superior  lot ;  and  here  we  noticed 
two  or  three  of  the  best  birds,  that  certainly  should  have  found 
their  way  into  the  prize  list,  unnoticed  by  the  Judge.  The  general 
impression  was  that  he  had  passed  them  by  accident ;  and  of 
course  exhibitors  were  not  very  complimentary  with  their  remarks 
upon  his  awards,  but  we  were  afterwards  informed  that  they  had 
not  escaped  his  attention,  but  that  he  found  some  so  greased  and 
others  cut  in  the  wattle  tnat  he  could  not  give  them  a  prize  ;  and 
if  the  rule  which  prohibits  tampering  with  birds  means  anything, 
for  the  reputation  of  the  Judge  a  disqualified  card  should  have 
been  placed  on  the  pens,  and  then  the  initiated  would  have  learnt 
the  cause  of  the  omission  in  lieu  of  contending  that  it  was  through 
ftiis  want  of  appreciation.  Pouters. — Cocks  a  surprising  class  of 
twenty-three  entries,  hens  eleven.  Barbs  and  Tumblers  all  good 
classes.  Dragoon's,  Blue  and  Silver,  poor.  Any  other  colour. — 
Cock,  a  Chequer  first,  the  Palace  winner  ;  second  a  moderate 
White ;  third  a  Grizzle  of  no  great  pretensions.  A  rich-coloured 
Ked  was  also  shown  here,  but  an  attempt  to  "  Madame  Rachel " 
it  with  the  grease  pot  caused  it  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Carriers 
we  have  above  described.  Some  Yellows  in  this  class  and  in  the 
hen  class  also,  that  have  obtained  the  highest  honours  at  the 
principal  shows,  were  not  here  even  decorated  with  a  card. 
Jacobins  and  Owls  were  large  classes.  Fantails  a  charming  lot, 
and  obtained  a  special  general  commendation  from  the  Judge. 
The  Antwerps  obtained  a  great  entry,  and  some  bargains  were  to 
be  found  in  the  large  Pigeon  Selling  classes. 

Messrs.  Teebay  and  Nichols  judged  the  poultry,  Mr.  Esquilant 
^e  Pigeons.    A  list  of  awards  has  not  been  received. 

CANNED  BUTTER. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  American 
butter  that  that  article  is  ooif  Marketed  in  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
both  for  home  use  and  foreigt^  ^^rfort.  T'mQ  creamery  butter  is 
made  to  retain  its  sweetaess  a^^    ^x^tXt  ^^V^  however  long,  in  any 


part  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  warmer  climates.  Ships 
making  long  voyages,  or  parties  going  on  a  cruise  and  people 
living  in  isolated  sections,  with  no  opportunities  for  making  or 
purchasing  freshly-made  butter,  now  no  lon^^er  need  eat  poor  butter, 
when  a  nice  article  can  be  obtained  that  will  retain  its  flavour  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Canned  butter  now  figures  in  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  quite  prominently.  The  butter  is 
packed  fresh  from  the  chum,  at  the  packing  rooms  of  the  creamery. 
In  the  method  of  rep^lating  the  temperature  lies  the  great  secret 
of  the  success  which  our  American  creameries  have  obtained. 
Butter  sealed  in  cans  is  free  from  foreign  substances,  such  as  salt 
and  pickle.  It  has  no  salt  put  in.  When  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
cans  to  be  used  it  is' salted.  A  can  of  butter  that  had  been  sealed 
for  nearly  a  year  was  found  by  an  analyst  to  be  as  fresh  as  when 
made,  and  not  affected  in  the  least  by  the  tin.  Salt  corrodes  the 
tin  and  spoils  the  butter,  and  hence  m  canning  it  is  not  used,  but 
only  when  the  butter  is  eaten.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  by 
experiment  that  dairy  butter  is  more  liable  to  melt  in  a  warm 
tempnerature  than  creamery  butter,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter 
consists  of  only  a  single  churning  and  is  packed  closer,  while  the 
former  generally  consists  of  several  chumings,  which  are  apt  to 
vary  in  quality  in  hot  weather. 

The  introduction  of  canned  butter  is  destined  to  become  a  large 
industry,  and  the  success  of  the  movement  is  assured.  The  prin- 
cipal rival  to  American  enterprise  in  this  industry  is  Denmark, 
wnich  country  has  for  some  years  exported  canned  butter  to  various 
hot  climates,  but  chiefly  to  South  America.  The  great  care  taken 
by  the  Danish  dairymen  to  preserve  the  grain  of  their  butter  has 
given  them  an  advantage  in  the  past^  so  far  as  the  f orei^  export 
trade  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  now  claimed  that  the  Amencan-made 
article  is  superior  to  the  Danish  article  in  some  respects,  and  that 
it  can  be  and  is  sold  at  a  less  price  than  the  Danish  butter,  which 
is  its  only  competitor. 

Yery  little  canned  butter  is  seen  in  our  markets,  and  that  little 
is  put  up  by  butter-makers  for  hotels  and  private  rarties  who 
order  it  in  that  shape. — {Western  Stock  Journal^  lowa^  U.S.) 

BRITISH  BIRDS  IN  DECEMBER. 

During  the  past  fortnight  great  chan^  have  been  going  on 
among  the  wild  birds  of  this  country.  Towards  the  middle  and 
end  of  November  the  birdcatchers  always  expect  what  they  desig- 
nate the  *'  November  flight  of  Linnets.''  ,  This  great  flight  began 
this  year  about  the  15th  of  November.  On  the  24th  and  25th  very 
large  takes  of  Linnets  were  made  by  the  London  and  suburban 
catchers.  The  men  get  their  nets  laid  before  daybreak.  As  soon 
as  it  is  light  the  bir&  appear.  They  come  in  flocks  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred ;  the  call-birds  "  charge,"  and  give  the  catchers 
notice  that  the  biriis  are  coming  before  they  can  be  seen  by  the 
men.  Yery  large  takes  of  these  migratory  Linnets  have  been 
made ;  as  many  as  flve  dozen  have  been  taken  at  one  pull  of  the 
clap  net  this  year.  Although  so  many  Linnets  are  captured  annu- 
ally, there  has  been  no  general  diminution  noticed  in  their 
numbers.  The  principal  part  of  these  birds  are  bred  on  the  wild 
gorse  lands,  especially  in  Scotland.  They  are  venr  prolific,  and 
have  three  or  four  nests  each  season,  producing  from  fifteen  tp 
twenty  youn^.  When  this  Linnet  migration  from  the  north  takes 
place,  the  birdcatchers  are  certain  that  some  wild  weather  is 
coming  behind  them.  This  has  been  j ustified  by  the  recent  weather 
of  cold  and  winterly  rain.  The  Linnets  when  arriving  at  the  south 
of  England  disperse  themselves  over  the  stubbles,  "clover  lays," 
and  "  fed-of^; "  they  eat  large  quantities  of  charlock  and  other 
wild  seeds,  which  otherwise  would  be  injurious  to  the  farmer. 
The  larffe  takes  of  these  birds  have  glutted  the  bird  market. 
Before  the  flight  cock  Linnets  were  worth  from  4«.  to  bs.  a  dozen, 
now  they  are  only  fetching  \s.  6d.  to  2s.  A  very  rare  bird  has 
been  taken  among  the  Linnets  at  Highgate — namely,  a  hybrid 
between  a  common  Greenfinch  and  Brown  Linnet. 

Goldfinches  are  now  becoming  very  scarce,  on  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  land  exterminating  the  thistles.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  birdcatchers  have  gone  expressly  to  Ireland,  and 
have  sent  large  takes  of  Goldfinches  thence  into  the  London 
market.  During  the  autumn  Goldfinches  were  abundant;  the 
reason  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bird 
Preservation  Act.  At  this  time  of  year  the  Gk>ldfinche8  lie  up  in 
quiet  feeding  places,  and  remain  there  as  louff  as  the  food  lasts ; 
tney  will  not  oe  seen  on  flight  again  until  April.  The  Siskins, 
Chaffinches,  Bramble  Finches,  and  Hawfinches  that  came  in  the 
last  Michaelmas  flight,  and  located  themselves  where  food  was 
abundant,  are  now  ffone.and  the  birdcatchers  cannot  find  their 
whereabouts.  In  all  prooabilitv  they  will  not  show  np  again  on 
flight  until  the  middle  or  end  of  February. 

Fieldfares,  Redwings,  and  Missel  Thrushes  have  arrived  in  large 
numbers,  and  are  to  be  found  about  the  environs  of  London  so 
long  as  they  can  find  food;  they  are  very  wary  birds,  but  the 
moment  frost  and  snow  set  in  the^r  are  very  easily  approached. 
The  Redwing  of  all  the  Thrushes  is  the  most  duck-hearted ;  he 
will  soon  succumb  to  the  cold,  even  when  the  berry  food  is  abun- 
dant; he  cannot  exist  long  without  "ground  food" — ^that  is, 
worms  and  insects.    Bullfinches  are  BtiU  plentiful,  there  being 
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abundance  of  food  for  them,  such  as  old  blackberriea,  pnret 
berries,  and  dock  seed  ;  but  they  never  begin  on  the  Pji^et  berries 
as  a  rule  until  after  the  frost  has  touched  them.  The  Aberde- 
rines,  or  Siskins,  have  enturely  disappeared,  the  cause  being  that 
there  is  no  alder  seed  this  year ;  the  birds  subsist  almost  entirely 
on  alder  seed  during  their  stay  here  in  the  winter,  and  never  breed 
in  this  country  nearer  than  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  Scotch  Larks  are  unusually  abundant  in  England  this 
season  •  they  locate  themselves  on  the  clover  and  grass  lands. 
where  they  are  taken  by  thousands  on  dull  nights  with  the  trammel 
nets  At  this  time  of  year  they  are  sold  dead  indiscriminately, 
both  cocks  and  hens,  just  as  they  are  caught.  By  the  end  of 
January  the  catchers  can  find  ready  purchasers  of  the  live  cock 
birds  The  price  of  cock  Larks  then  rises  monthly  up  to  the  end 
of  April.  In  January  they  fetch  is.  a  dozen,  in  April  there  is  a 
ready  market  at  12^.  a  dozen.  , .      .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Woodpigeons  are  very  numerous  this  winter,  and  large  numbers 
are  now  in  the  London  market.  Just  now  they  are  in  the  very 
finest  condition,  and  are  regular  "  lumps  of  meat."  They  are  very 
good  for  table  when  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions  and  roasted  as 
are  Ducks,  When  the  severe  weather  sets  in  the  damage  that  will 
be  done  to  the  farmers  by  Woodpigeons  will  be  alarming  ;  they  will 
destroy  large  quantities  of  Swedes  and  turnips,  spoiling  more  than 
they  eat.  These  birds  peck  out  the  heart  of  the  green  part  in  the 
centre  of  the  turnip ;  in  doing  this  they  make  a  deep  hole,  the 
water  then  gets  in,  and  the  turnips  are  destroyed  by  the  first  frost. 
This  year  there  are  no  beech-nuts  j  the  Woodpigeons,  therefore, 
will  more  than  ever  make  inroads  among  the  turnips.  Wood- 
pigeons  also  do  much  damage  to  the  vetches  grown  for  early  lamb 
feeding.— (/>a«y  Newt.) 

VARIETIES. 

Wb  hear  that  in  spite  of  some  financial  failure  at  the  late 
Wolverhampton  Shows,  the  public-spirited  Committee  have  decided 
to  hold  another  Show  on  January  24th,  26th,  and  27th,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Poultry  Club. 

The  report  of  the  Council  of  the   Royal  Agricultural 

Society  of  Bnghind  states  that  during  the  year  1878  the  number 
of  govemora  and  members  had  been  increased  by  the  election  of 
foiS  governors  and  451  members,  and  diminished  by  the  death  of 
five  TOvemors  and  110  members,  and  the  removal  of  183  members 
by  order  of  the  Council  and  by  resignation.  The  Society  now 
consists  of  79  life  governors,  73  annual  governors,  2377  Ufe  mem- 
bers 4242  annual  members,  and  26  honorary  members,  making  a 
total  of  6797,  and  showing  an  increase  of  157  members  during  the 
current  year.  The  funded  property  of  the  Society  remained  the 
same  ae  at  the  last  general  meeting— namely,  £26,611  lU.  M.  New 
Three  per  Cents.  The  balance  of  the  current  account  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  on  the  1st  inst.  was  £942  19*.  lOd.,  and  the 
sum  of  £1000  remains  on  deposit. 

There  are  but  few  persons,  observes  an  American  jour- 
nal, who  can  help  admiring  a  small  flock  of  Bantams,  for  their 
proud  sprightly  ways  are  sure  to  gain  them  admirers,  and  this 
feeUng  is  shared  by  age  and  youth  alike.  As  a  present  to  a  boy 
or  girl  no  better  one  can  be  given  than  a  pair  of  Bantams  if  they 
have  the  room  to  rear  them,  which  need  not  be  large,  for  a  small 
yard  will  be  ample  space  for  them  to  exercise  in,  while  the  amount 
of  food  they  consume  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  noticed,  the  scraps 
from  the  table  keeping  them  abundantly  supplied.  A  house  can 
soon  be  made  from  a  large  box,  which  can  be  ornamented  as  best 
suits  the  taste  and  convenience  of  the  owner.  One  desirable 
feature  in  regard  to  Bantams  is  that  they  are  eminently  useful 
pets,  for  they  are  invariably  good  layers,  no  matter  what  the 
breed,  and  their  small  plump  bodies  are  more  delicious  eatmg. 

WORKER  BEES  SETTING  EGGS— FERTILE 

WORKERS. 

At  page  420  of  this  Journal  your  correspondent  "  A  Renfrew- 
shire Bbb-kebper  "  says,  *' Under  like  favourable  circumstances, 
after  many  years'  observation,  we  have  never  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  workers  setting  eggs  or  yet  met  with  any  bee-keeper  who 
had.  Being  so  profoundly  i^orant  of  the  matter  I  would  be 
delighted  to  receive  information  how  it  is  gone  about."  Some 
veara  ago,  whilst  conducting  experiments  with  a  hive  which  was 
swarmed  artificially,  I  found  that  the  bees  removed  a  great  number 
of  eggs  from  a  sheet  of  worker  comb  and  placed  them  in  another 
large  sheet  of  drone  comb  from  which  they  reared  drones.  How 
it  S  gone  about  I  cannot  say.  The  removal  of  the  eggs  took 
place  after  the  removal  of  the  queen  from  the  hive.      ^     ^     ^  . 

About  three  years  ago  fertile  workers  were  very  abundant  in 
Aberdeenshire  :  so  much  so  that  I  offered  a  prize  of  21#.  for  the 
best  specimen  of  a  fertile  worker,  to  be  exhibited  in  an  observatory 
hive  No  sooner  was  the  schedule  issued  than  I  received  many 
letters  informing  me  that  there  would  be  a  keen  conipetition  for 
my  prize.  One  bee-master  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  the  bee 
wanted,  and  would  of  course  exhibit  her ;  "  but,"  said  the  wnter, 


"if  she  perish  before  the  day  of  the  exhibition  I  will  obtain  one 
from  the  south,  as  they  are  very  abundant  about  Lanarkshire." 
The  day  of  the  exhibition  came,  but  to  my  great  disappointment 
there  was  not  a  single  exhibit.  I  asked  several  of  my  oorre- 
spondents  why  they  did  not  bring  their  fertile  workers ;  the  in- 
variable answer  was,  **  she  died."  Since  then  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  fertile  workers  in  this  county.— A.  CocKBCRif ,  Aberdeenshire, 


SWARMING  AND  NON-SWARMING. 

Mr.  a.  Pettiorew  is  very  far  wrong  on  page  160.  The  clergy- 
man had  445  lbs.  super  honey  from  eight  Stewarton  stocks,  which, 
had  he  sold  at  his  own  door,  as  I  did  mine,  at  Is.  Gd.  lb.  comes  to 
£33  7«.  ()rf.— equal  to  a  dividend  of  £4  3*.  bd.  from  each  stock  without 
run  honey  or  touching  his  capital.  The  thatcher  had  64  lbs.  super 
honev  from  five  straw  skeps,  which  at  Is.  Od.  tb.  comes  to  £4  I6«.,or 
a  dividend  of  19«.  2d.  each  stock  ;  but  Mr.  Petti^w,  like  some  bank 
directors,  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  big  dividend  melts  up  tbo 
entire  capital  of  the  five  stocks  into  860  lbs.  run  honey  at  !«.,  or 
£17  10«. ;  this  added  to  the  dividend  of  £4 16#.  makes  £22  6s.,  or 
£4  Os.  2d.  each  in  value,  principal  and  interest.  My  Stewarton  stock 
gave  me  £5  2s.  of  interest  for  capital  invested,  and,  like  the 
clergyman's,  remains  to  work  for  me  another  year. — J.  R. 

METBOROLOaiCAL  OBSERVATIOXS, 
CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  SI'*  tr  4Sr  H. ;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  fset. 


DATE. 

9  JUi, 

IN  THB  DAT. 

1878. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

[rectlon 
Wind. 

Ill 

Shade  Tern-' 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

1 

Dec 

In 

On 

023 

Dry. 

Wet, 

Q^     : 

Max. 

Min. 

sua. 

giaas 

In. 

Inches. 

deff. 

deff. 

de«. 

dfiff. 

deff. 

deg. 

Aetf. 

We.  11 

S9.872 

29JU 

28.9 

N. 

35.3 

83.6 

Ujo 

87.0 

S6J)     Ou015 

Th.  12 

2g.82'.» 

27.2 

27.0 

W. 

&5.1 

29.8 

27.0 

82.0 

24.2        — 

PrI.  18 

2B440 

15.8 

inja 

N.N.B. 

S5u0 

89.7 

S3.5 

29.8 

tlJD 

-> 

Silt  14 

28.919 

23.9 

23.6 

N.N.K. 

84.5 

80l8 

21.9 

35.7 

18.1 

^ 

Sua.l5 

29.095 

28J 

28j0 

W. 

84.0 

84.9 

21.7 

4lJt 

19.8     CU«'> 

Mo.  16 

29J»I0 

32i) 

82.0 

N.N.W. 

84.0 

34.7 

29.2 

84J) 

S5J3      OLOIO 

Ttt.  17 

29.4  M 

96J) 

ajD 

W. 

84.0 

82.8 

28.S 

85.2 

2SJ. 

0051 

Means 

29.(M4 

27.S 

27.2 

84.6 

82.8      24.5 

85.3 

.22.8 

REMARKS. 
11th.— Ck)ld  with  snow  until  6  P.M. ;  moonliffht  ni^ht.    Lanar  halo  9  P.M. 
13th.— Very  cold  and  tliick  all  day ;  dark  very  early  in  afternoon. 
13th.— Bright  and  clear  in  early  morning  ;  sharp  fro^t ;  little  sunshine  in 

morning,  overcast  and  rather  foggy  after  S  P.M.;  starlight  night. 
14th.— Clear,  bright,  and  very  ©old  day ;  starlight  night. 
16th.— Sunshiny  morning,  a  little  soft  bail  fell  at  1  P.M. ;  thick  soow  for  a 

short  time  afterwards  ;  overcast  evening. 
16th.— Misty  morning ;  dull  and  very  dark  all  aa^',  with  sleet  and  snow. 

Partial  thaw. 
17th.— Pine  and  brighter  day,  but  very  cold  ;  «?tflrlight  evening. 

An  extremely  cold  week,  more  than  10°  below  the  average.    The  cold, 
however,  has  been  persistent  rather  than  intense,  as  we  have  at  present  had 
no  minima  at  all  nearly  as  low  as  in  1 860  and  1867.    The  total  fall  of  enow 
is  as  yet  quite  insignificant. 
18th  (9  AJL).— lUipid  thaw,  temperature  87''.— G-.  J.  Symostb. 


COVBNT  GAKDBN  MARKBT.— DBCNMBBB  18. 

There  is  little  alteration  in  our  Market  except  among  vegetabloa,  tJie 
recent  frosts  checking  the  supplies  considerably. 


FRUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chest  nuLs 

Currant"* 

Black  

Fl« 

Filberts 

Cobs« 

Gooseberries.... 
Grapes,  hothouse 
Lemons  


i  sieve  2 

dozen  0 

Vtb  0 

bushel  12 

}  sieve  0 

I  sieve 
dozen 

%>'tb 
quart 

^100 


d.    s.  d. 

0to5     0 
0      0 

0 
16 

9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
U 
6 
0 


0 
0 
1 
I 
0 
6 
8 


Melons 

Nectarines   .... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert   

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums 

Raspberries .... 
Strawberries  .. 
Walnuts 

ditto 


each 
dozen 

^100 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

i  sieve 

vib. 

bushel 
^100 


p. 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d.   s.  d 

OtoO    0 
0     0 
10 

0 

8 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


VBOETABLES. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

]lcan»,  Ividney..      ^  100 

Ilept.Ued    dozen 

Broci'oll bundle 

Brnxsels  Sprouts   i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrels bunch 

('ap-^icums 1^100 

Caul  i  ilo  wors ....      dozen 

Celerv bundle 

Coleworts. .  doz. bunches 
Cucumbers  ....        each 

Endive    dozen 

Kennel bunch 

Garlic ¥"». 

Herbs  bunch 

Leeks    bunch 


ad.    s.  d. 

2    0to4    0 
0      0 


0 
1 
1 
0 

2 
1 
0 
1 
8 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
6 
9 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
2 
2 


1 
8 
1 

4 
2 
0 
2 


6    0 
2    0 


4 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms ....  pottle 
Mustard  dk  Cress  punnet 
Onions   oashel 

pickling quart 

Parsley ....  doz .  bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney  bushel 

Radishes.,   doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy   ........    bundle 

Scorzonera   ....    bundle 

Seakale  basket 

Shallots ^tb 

Spinach bushel 

Tumi  ps bunch 

I  Veg.Marrows..       each 


8.  d.  ad 
1  6to2  4 
2     0 


6 
4 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
< 
3 
6 
2 
0 


8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
5 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
6 
4 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
9 
6 
0 
0 

c 

(I 

0 
8 
0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


irontli 

Week 

DEC.  26,  1878— JAN.  1,  1879. 

Average 

Temperatore  near 

Xondon. 

Sun 
BUes. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Blses. 

Moon 
Seto. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

beiore 

Son. 

Day 

of 

Tear. 

Day.  Ififfht.  Mean 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

Daje. 

m.   8. 

S6 

TH 

Bank  Holiday. 

43.3 

81.4 

37.3 

8      8 

3    63 

9    68 

7      0 

0    60 

360 

27 

F 

43.0 

29.7 

36.4 

8      8 

3    54 

10    16 

8    17 

4 

1    20 

o61 

28 

B 

42.6 

39.3 

36.0 

8      8 

3    63 

10    31 

9    80 

6 

1    49 

362 

39 

8UH 

1  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

43.9 

33.0 

88.3 

8      9 

3    66 

10    44 

10    41 

6 

3    19 

363 

80 

M 

Boyal  Society  established,  1660. 

44.4 

31.7 

38.1 

8      9 

3    67 

10    66 

11    60 

7 

2    48 

364 

31 

Ttr 

Joseph  Sabine  died,  1837. 

43.9 

32.4 

38.2 

8      9 

3    68 

11      8 

mom. 

5> 

3    17 

366 

1       W 

43.0 

30J 

33.4 

8      9 

3    69 

11    21 

0    69 

9 

3    46 

1 

f        From  observations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  dur  temperature  of  the  week  is  43.4° ;  and  its  night  temperature 

UJOP. 

NOTES   ON  HOLLIES. 

^i^S^^S^  ^®  ^^^^  estimation  in  which  the  Holly  is 
fSrSIETV  ^®^^  ^y  classes  of  society  for  decorative 
v^^!U^|p^  purposes  at  this  festive  season,  together  with 
vltowi^/ftJ^-f  ^jjQ  charming  efiEect  well-grown  specimens 
at  all  times  display,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs, 
while  its  usefulness  when  planted  thickly 
together  for  formiug  hedges  surpasses  anything 
else  our  gardens  possess. 
The  common  green  form,  Ilex  Aquifolium,  is  a 
native  of  our  own  country,  and  is  commonly  to  be 
met  witii  growing  in  the  deepest  shade  as  well  as  in 
more  open  and  sunny  positions.  The  dark  green  glossy 
foliage  and  natural  pyramidal  habit  of  the  shrubs  are  in  the 
summer  time  very  attractive,  but  when  loaded  with  clusters 
of  deep  coral-red  berries  at  a  season  when  the  garden  is 
destitute  of  brightness  the  shrubs  show  to  great  advantage. 
Even  were  common  green  Holly  the  ooly  variety  that  we 
possessed  we  should  doubtless  be  proud  of  it ;  but  by  the 
aid  of  art  we  have  now  a  host  of  beautiful  and  graceful 
forms  that  adorn  our  ornamental  grounds  as  specimens, 
standards,  bushes,  pyramids,  and  weepers.  We  have  them 
with  golden  and  silver  variegation  in  great  variety  and 
in  numerous  shades.  We  have  trees  witn  foliage  bristling 
with  spines,  while  in  others  the  foliage  is  perfectly  smooth  : 
each  and  all  are  beautiful  objects  for  lawn  and  garden 
adornment. 

Mj  intention  in  this  paper  is  onl^  to  direct  attention  to 
those  Hollies  that  are  most  prominently  cultivated,  and 
which  are  generally  met  with  in  smaller  collections,  care- 
fully noting  the  purposes  for  which  some  varieties  are 
better  adapted  than  otners. 

Hedges. — ^Where  soil  and  situation  are  suitable  the  com- 
mon HoUy  grows  rapidly,  bears  clipping  with  impunity, 
and  makes  the  most  impenetrable,  and  at  the  same  time 
ornamental,  hedge  of  any  shrub  in  cultivation.  The  best 
method  of  planting  a  hedge  is  to  trench  deeply  a  space 
about  3  feet  wide,  to  add  manure  liberally,  and  to  plant 
young  established  bushes  not  less  than  18  inches  or  2  feet 
in  height,  and  about  the  same  distance  apart  from  plant 
to  plant.  The  first  season  they  wiH  do  no  more  than  take 
fair  hold  of  the  soil,  and  will  require  no  more  attention  than 
keeping  weeds  down  and  giving  now  and  then  a  good  soak- 
ing of  water  if  the  summer  is  very  dry.  The  second  year 
they  will  have  made  considerable  progress  ;  a  few  for  the 
side  growths  may  then  be  removed,  out  the  leading  growths 
must  not  be  cut.  Repeat  yearly  the  same  operation  until 
the  hedge  has  attained  7  or  8  feet  in  height,  when  it  may 
be  regularly  topped  and  cut  into  the  desired  shape.  About 
every  20  feet  a  strong  leader  may  be  left,  which  will  in  a 
few  years  bear  berries  abundantly  ;  or  the  practice  may  be 
adopted  of  budding  a  strong-growing  variegated  variety 
in  the  common  leader  left,  so  that  in  course  of  time  you 
become  possessed  of  a  dark  green  hedge  with  gold,  silver, 
and  other  variegated  heads  placed  at  regular  intervals. 
Hedges  worked  in  this  manner  when  well  furnished  have  a 
remarkable  efEect.    A  good  tim^  ^^^  clipping  Holly  hedges 


is  as  soon  as  the  growths  are  nearly  ripened,  which  in  the 
south  is  generally  about  the  middle  or  end  of  July.  The 
hedges  are  then  neat  until  the  following  summer.  Some 
hedges  planted  here  ten  yeara  ago  are  now  quite  8  feet  high 
and  as  perfect  as  could  be  wished  for,  and  these  during  the 
first  five  or  six  years  after  planting  had  nothing  done  to 
them  beyond  keeping  them  iree  from  weeds,  clipping  the 
growths  slightly  at  the  sides,  and  removing  ike  tip  of  any 
leader  that  had  grown  far  ahead  of  the  rest. 

Pyramids. — It  is  the  natural  habit  of  most  varieties  of 
Holly  to  form  a  pyramidal  form,  in  which  character  they 
are  very  pleasing  as  single  specimens  ;  but  a  little  assist- 
ance is  sometimes  requisite  in  training  the  leader  upright 
and  cutting-in  the  other  portions  to  secure  the  desired 
shape.  With  a  very  little  manipulation  of  this  kind  splen- 
did trees  may  be  had  from  20  to  25  feet  in  height  of  all 
the  robust-growing  kinds.  Perhaps  the  variety  known,  as 
Hodginsii  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  rapid  growers  for  this 
purpose.  It  has  also  bold  and  handsome  foliage  of  deep 
glossy  green  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  deeply  but  tolerably 
regularly  spined.  The  Golden,  Bronze,  and  Silver  Queens, 
Gold  and  Silver  Milkmaids,  Angustif  olium  flavum  (yellow- 
berriedV  Doddintonense,  Handsworthianum,  laurifolium, 
Madeinense,  and  ovata  are  all  suited  for  making  good 
specimens. 

Bush  Specimens  will  include  all  varieties  that  are  of  a 
dwarf  dense  habit.  The  most  notable  of  all  Hollies  for 
this  purpose  is  Waterer's  ;  plants  of  this  splendid  hardy 
and  compact  rich  golden  Holly  generally  grow  into  dwaif 
dense  bushes  without  any  assistance  whatever ;  shrubs 
not  more  than  4  to  6  feet  in  height  will  often  measure 
13  and  14  feet  in  circumference.  Tne  leaves  are  medium- 
sized,  oblong,  smooth,  and  almost  spineless,  with  a  marginal 
band  of  deep  golden  yellow — altogether  a  very  distinct 
variety,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  most  limited  collections. 
Ferox  (the  Hedgehog  Holly),  and  its  varieties  F.  foliis  ar- 
genteis  and  aureis  are  also  very  suitable  for  bush  specimens. 

Weepers. — ^These  are  worked  on  clear  stems  of  various 
heights.  Some  few  varieties  possess  a  naturally  weeping 
habit,  the  branches  in  a  few  years  bending  down  to  the 
ground  and  make  most  elegant  specimens.  A  weeping 
variety  of  the  common  green  form  is  very  robust  in  growth 
and  handsome  when  worked  after  this  manner.  Perry's 
Weeping  is  beautifully  variegated,  and  is  altogether  a  most 
attractive  variety,  as  is  also  the  new  Golden  Weeping. 

Standards. — Compact,  round,  well-balanced  heads  on 
clean  straight  stems  from  3  to  6  feet  in  height  can  be  easily 
obtained  of  nearly  every  variety  in  cultivation ;  but  the 
Golden  and  Silver  Queen  varieties,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
choice  green-foliaged  varieties,  are  most  generally  grown 
in  this  form.  The  heads  are  regularly  and  methocncally 
trimmed-in,  and  specimens  are  produced  well  adapted  for  a 
winter  garden  of  evergreens. 

Some  of  the  variegated  forms  of  the  Holly  have  doubt- 
less been  in  cultivation  for  a  considerable  time,  as  we  now 
and  then  meet  with  large  and  lofty  specimens  of  the  Golden 
and  Silver  Queens  as  park  trees,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful.  We  recently  met  with  a  fine  old  specimen 
of  Golden  Queen  growing  in  the  grounds  of   Belvidere 
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House,  Wimbledon.  Another  very  old  specimen  is  to  be  seen 
at  Coombe  Wood  House,  on  which  estate  all  Hollies  grow  lax- 
nriantly,  a  fact,  we  are  told,  which  induced  the  late  Mr.  James 
Veitch  to  select  the  present  site  for  the  splendid  nursery  of 
hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and  Coniferae  at  Coombe  Wood.  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  common  Holly  crrowing  there  was  left  to 
adorn  one  of  the  finest  avenues  of  Wellingtonias  and  Araucarias 
in  the  kingdom.  This  fine  old  specimen  Holly  is  beautifully 
famished  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  is  worth  journeying 
a  long  distance  to  see.  In  the  extensive  specimen  border  of 
the  nursery  may  be  seen  growing  every  variety  of  Holly  in 
commerce,  and  as  many  of  them  are  now  laden  with  berries 
the  shrubs  form  a  fine  feature  in  the  picturesque  grounds. 

Variegated  Hollies  occasionally  produce  green  sports.  These 
should  be  promptly  removed,  or  they  will  soon  gain  supre- 
macy, and  in  time  ruin  a  beautiful  shrub. 

Hollies  may  be  transplanted  as  well  as  most  hardy  shrubs, 
yet  when  the  specimens  are  large  and  have  not  been  disturbed 
for  some  years  they  should  be  prepared  for  removal  by  having 
the  soil  opened  all  round  their  balls  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, carefully  severing  any  roots  that  protrude  beyond  the 
trench,  then  fill  in  the  soil  again,  and  by  the  following  autumn 
they  will  be  found  to  have  made  large  masses  of  white  young 
feeding  root?.  In  this  manner  Hollies  if  carefully  lifted  can 
be  successfully  planted  of  very  large  size.  May  and  the  early 
autumn  months  arc  recommended  as  the  best  times  for  trans- 
planting Hollies,  but  on  light  dry  ground  they  may  be  re- 
moved any  time  during  the  winter  when  the  weather  is 
favourable. 

Hollies  doubtless  thrive  in  almost  all  soils,  but  they  make 
more  rapid  gi'owths  in  warm  dry  subsoils,  and  to  such  who 
have  moderate  dry  soil  we  advise  them  not  to  neglect  to  add 
any  really  hardy  and  distinct  Holly  to  their  collection.  By  the 
time  that  this  appears  in  print  the  Holly  will  have  been 
employed  largely  for  the  decoration  of  our  homes  and 
churches,  and  will  contribute  much  to  a  bright  and  cheerful 
Christmastide. — J.  W.  Moorman. 


TEA   ROSES. 


I  HAVE  read  the  letter  of  the  "  Hbeeforshiee  Incum- 
bent" on  page  256  on  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  with  very 
great  interest,  and  as  nothing  that  concerns  these  lovely 
flowers  can  be  said  without  receiving  much  attention  from 
myself  I  hope  my  friend  will  not  feel  hurt  if  I  venture  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  his  article. 

The  list  he  gives  is  a  most  excellent  one,  but  I  am  astonished 
to  find  that  he  omits  one  variety  which  he  has,  in  my  eyes  at 
least,  made  peculiarly  his  own.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  in  my 
life  but  once  (and  that  was  a  superb  bloom  of  Souvenir 
d'Elise)  saw  so  splendid  a  specimen  of  a  Tea  Rose  as  the 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  he  showed  at  Hereford.  I  ventured 
to  remark  upon  it  at  the  time,  and  to  add  my  doubt  as  to  its 
robust  qualities.  My  friend  in  a  recent  article  assures  me  I 
am  mistaken  on  this  point,  and  that  this  Rose  is  as  vigorous  a 
grower,  at  least  in  his  soil,  as  any  other  Rose,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  he  does  not  include  it  in  his  list  of  twenty-five  Teas  and 
Noisettes.  This  I  am  convinced  is  an  oversight,  but  it  will  be 
well  that  the  public  should  know  that  this  is  the  case. 

I  then  come  to  a  most  strange  matter.  If  I  am  wrong,  then 
1  have  not  only  been  wrong  for  ten  years,  but  I  have  never 
had  the  slightest  hint  given  me  that  I  was  m  error.  But 
surely  Souvenir  d'Elise  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  are  the 
same,  just  as  Madame  Montague  and  Madame  Montague  Re- 
maurl  are  the  same  pianists,  Madame  Trebelli  and  Madame 
Trebelli  Bettini  are  the  same  vocalists,  yet  the  "  Herepord- 
BHIBE  Incumbent  "  boldly  puts  them  down  as  two  different 
Roses,  each  so  good  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  twenty- 
five. 

I  entirely  agree  with  him  as  to  Madame  Bravy  being  distinct 
from  Alba  Rosea  or  Josephine  Mai  ton,  for  the  first-named  is 
much  fuller  at  the  centre,  and  the  petals  are  folded  more 
closely,  more  like  Comtesse  dc  Chabrillant  in  form  than  the 
other  ;  but  I  think  that  Mesdames  Bravy  and  Sertot  are  at 
least  Siamese  twins.  Julie  Mansais  with  me  is  a  most  lovely 
Rose  ;  it  opens  easily,  and  though  somewhat  small  as  a  rule  is 
often  large  enough  for  an  exhibition  stand.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  have  done  without  it  this  j'car.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  poor  grower.  Another  Rose  I  think  highly  of  is  Jean 
Pcmet.  I  have  cut  blooms  of  this  almost  equal  to  Cloth  of 
Gold,  and  I  shall  always  grow  it,  if  for  nothing  else,  on 
M»»<int  of  its  lovely  buds. 


Some  of  the  Tea  Roses  mentioned  by  the  "  HEBEFOBBSHrRE 
Incumbent  "  are  unknown  to  me,  and  I  shall  try  to  procure 
this  autumn  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare  and  Madame  CamUle,  for 
the  addition  of  one  good  Tea  Rose  is  a  great  event  in  my  life, 
and  I  will  accept  my  friend's  recommendation  on  this  point  as 
being  very  valuable  ;  at  the  same  time  I  will  venture  to  give 
my  selection. 


Alba  Rosea 
Belle  Lyonnaiae 
Catherine  Mermet 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
Devoniensis 
David  Pradel 
Dne  de  Magenta 
Bliae  SauTage 
Jean  Duolier 
Julie  Mansais 
La  Bouie  d'Or 
Louise  de  Bavoie 
Madame  Jules  Mai^ottin 
Madame  Margottin 

— Wyld  Savage. 


Ikladame  Bravy  or  Sertot 

Madame  Berard 

Madune  Hippolyte  Jamain 

Marshal  Niel 

Marie  Van  Houtte 

Moir6 

Pcrle  des  Jardins 

Beine  de  Portugal 

Bubcns 

Souvenir  d'nn  Ami 

Souvenir  d'Elise 

Souvenir  de  Paul  Kejrcm 

Celine  Forestier 

Triompbe  de  Bcnnes 


CHRISTMAS  DESSERT. 

Fobemost  place  must  be  given  at  this  festive  season  to  the 
king  of  fruits— -the 

Pine  Apjflcy  garni  shed  as  it  is  with  leaves  of  its  own  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit,  and  crowned  by  a  toweriiig  rosette  of  its 
distinct  foliage.  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  from  its  imposing 
appearance,  is  most  desirable.  Black  Jamaica  is  less  noble  in 
appearance,  but  notwithstanding  is  not  surpassed  for  quality 
at  this  season  of  the  year.    Queen  is  also  good,  and  so  is  EnviUe. 

Grapes  come  next  in  their  rich  golden  and  purple  tints  with 
blooms  that  proclaim  them  the  queen  of  fruits.  As  imposing 
dishes  are  desirable  at  this  season,  therefore  come  out  now 
with  the  Gros  Guillaume,  which  for  size  of  bunch  has  no  equal 
amongst  black  Grapes  ;  but  Gros  Colman  outstrips  it  for 
size  of  berry,  and  altogether  a  more  taking  contour.  Forget 
not  quality,  but  put  forward  Madresiield  Court,  splendid  alike 
in  size,  symmetry,  and  flavour.  Lady  Downe's  is  the  better 
for  being  kept  until  the  new  year,  along  with  Mrs.  Pince,  that 
is  apt  to  colour  badly  at  the  shank  and  shrivel  at  the  "  nose  " 
unless  thoroughly  ripened.  Alicante  in  its  jet  and  West's  St. 
Peter's  in  its  purple  lustre  make  their  presence  felt  in  the  best 
of  company.  Add  to  the  purple  the  gold,  but  do  not  mix 
them  ;  they  tell  best  apart.  Calabrian  Raisin,  Trebbiano,  and 
Syrian  have  big  bunches  and  make  their  mark ;  Waltham 
Cross,  with  its  monster  berries,  is  effective ;  Tokay,  not  often 
seen  now-a-days  in  its  amber,  is  superb  ;  not  forgetting  to 
link  the  old  and  new  year  together  by  bunches  of  the  most 
esteemed  Grapes — viz..  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
an<fria.  They  do  well  together,  usefulness  being  then  com- 
bined with  the  highest  quality.  Black  Grapes  show  best  in 
"frost."  Sprays  of  Ice  Plant,  which  may  be  kept  in  a  pit 
from  which  frost  is  excluded,  answer  well  for  garnishing,  and 
Stachys  lanata  sprays  are  little  inferior.  A  few  berries  of 
Nertera  depressa  greatly  enliven  the  "frost"  or  "hoar,"  and 
so  do  the  berries  of  the  Snowberry  and  white-fruited  Euonymns 
etiropaeus,  the  opening  capsules  of  which  are  very  beautifoL 
Vine  leaves  are  always  appropriate  for  ornamentation  ;  failing 
a  supply  of  them  some  of  the  Abutilons,  as  Selloviannm  mar- 
moratum  and  S.  Thompsoni,  are  serviceable.  Cissus  leaves 
set  off  white  Grapes  advantageously  with  a  few  sprays  of  Ice 
Plant  and  a  few  coral  berries  of  the  Cotoneaster  and  Butcher's 
Broom. 

Oranges  are  indispensable  for  Christmas  dessert,  having  a 
peculiar  charm  if  homegrown,  large,  well-ripened  examples 
are  displayed  with  their  own  foliage,  the  fruit  being  with  a 
portion  of  wood.  But  Oranges  as  grown  upon  trees  barely 
kept  alive  are  of  no  use  whatever  for  affording  fruit  for 
dessert.  Trees  for  that  purpose  require  a  high  tempenitaie 
and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture ;  indeed  they  require  as 
high  a  temperature  as  hothouse  Grapes,  and  instead  of  allow- 
ing to  go  cool  in  autumn  and  early  winter  the  house  should  be 
kept  warm,  and  after  the  fruit  is  well  advanced  for  ripening 
rather  dry,  55°  being  a  minimum  at  that  time  ;  better  60°  to 
65°  by  artificial  means  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Foreign  Oranges 
in  tins  countiy  at  this  season  are  not  iit  to  be  named  with 
home-grown  produce  when  the  trees  have  proj)er  treatment. 
The  Tangierine  is  a  delicious  little  fruit ;  St.  Michacrs  with  its 
thin  rind  and  the  Maltese  Blood  are  excellent,  and  many 
others,  the  Egg  Orange  being  quite  novel  in  form  and  with  a 
juice  sweet  and  refreshing.  All  should  be  displayed  with 
their  own  foliage. 
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JI€(eUni9  afford  a  good  addition  to  the  dessert.  Fruit  that 
ripened  late  in  the  season  will  often  keep  for  a  lengthened 
time  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°,  but  are  preferably  cut 
just  before  ripening  with  a  portion  of  wood,  and  placed  in  a 
vinei7  where  the  Grapes  are  ripe  or  in  a  rather  dry  fruit 
room.  Little  Heath  is  one  of  the  best  for  this  puroose,  and 
the  Persian  class  aJso  keep  well.  The  best  of  all  for  Christmas 
is  tlie  Cabul,  a  large  oval  fruit  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  when 
fully  ripe ;  and  Khira  is  admirable  for  the  same  purpose. 
Oamislied  with  sprays  in  wreath  form  of  Passiilora  trifasciata, 
dotted  ^th  the  fruit  of  Passiilora  cserulea,  Melons,  whatever 
may  be  the  flavour,  are  very  efEective  in  appearance. 

Jt^ears  come  to  the  fore  at  this  time ;  tlieir  russet  hues  con- 
trast admirably  with  the  shining  Grapes  and  glossy  Oranges, 
tbong^b  some  of  them  are  not  wanting  in  colour.    Beurr6  Clair- 
geau,  iTvhich  unfortunately  may  not  always  be  kept  until  this 
time,   is  very  beautilul ;  Forelle  (spotted  like  a  trout)  and 
Dnrondean   (with  its  splendid  colour)   unfortunately  ripen 
earlier  than  this,  but  they  may  be  kept  in  earthenware  ]ars 
in  an  ice  house  or  cold  cellar.    Setting  those  aside  we  have 
Suy&he's  Prince  of  Wales,  Beuir^  Sterckmans,  Beurr6  d' Anjou, 
faster  Beurr6,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Mor^eau,  Beurr6  d'Arem- 
beiig:,    Josephine   de  Malines,    Passe    Colmar,  and    Knight's 
Monarch,  which  are  available  at  this  time.    St.  Germain  and 
Cbaninontel  have  an  imposing  appearance,  but  require  a  warm 
soil  and  to  be  grown  against  a  wall,  or  the  quality  is  inferior. 
Pears  may  be  effectively  dressed  with  small  Laurel  leaves,  pre- 
ferably sprays  with  fruit,  giving  prominence  to  Portugal  over 
common  Laurel.    The  rich  berries  of  Pyracantha,  Cotoneaster, 
Sriar  heps,  Japan  Quince  (Cydonia  japonica),  and  Siberian 
Crab  heighten  the  effect  of  Pears  wonderfully. 

Apples  come  out  in  strong  force.    Every  housewife  keeps 
back  her  best  for  distribution  at  Christmas.     Api  or  Lady 
Apple,  though  small,  is  very  beautiful ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
is  scarcely  less  so ;  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Margil,  Pearson's  Plate, 
Golden  Reinette,    Golden    Pippin,    Wyken    Pippin,    Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  and  Golden  Harvey  are  all  small 
fruit,  but  beautiful  for  the  most  part  in  appearance,  and  are 
all  of  high  quality.    Bibstone  Pippin  is  an  advance  in  size  over 
ttie  preceding,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Xx)rdBurghley,  Cockle's  Pip- 
pin, Golden  Russet,  and  Ross  Nonpareil  represent  half  a  dozen 
of  the  middle-sized  Apples  of  great  excellence  ;  and  large 
Apples  are  represented  by  Northern  Spy,  which  requires  a  wall 
to  grow  it  perfectly,  Duteh  Mignonne,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Lewises  Incomparable,  and  Lady  Henniker. 
Some  like  a  soft  Apple.    Beauty  of  Kent  will  suit  that  taste, 
and  please  everybody  by  its  very  handsome  appearance.    All 
the  small  Apples  mt^  be  set  with  sprays  of  Cotoneaster  in 
fruit  and  haws  set  in  Laurel  greenery,  the  large  fruit  having  a 
foil  of  Laurel  dotted  with  Fairy  Apple  in  clusters.    Heps,  and 
especially  berried  sprays  of  Pyracantha,  are  appropriate  for 
setting  up  Apples. 

Nutf  must  De  included  (Filbert,  Cob,  and  Walnut),  which 
may  be  draped  with  sprays  of  Garrya  elliptica  with  its  catkins 
or  sprays  of  Evergreen  Oak.  The  Filberts  wQl,  of  course,  be 
in  the  husk,  but  the  Walnute  should  be  clean,  and  if  dried  the 
Nuts  should  be  placed  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
t^e  skins  will  then  peel  off  well,  nearly  equal  to  those  kept  in 
moist  sand. 

Medlars  complete  the  list  of  fruit  available  for  Christmas 
dessert  in  most  establishments,  and  they  may  be  dressed  with 
evergreen  Thorn  sprays,  berried  of  course.  More  rare  are  the 
following : — 

Banana  (the  fruit  of  Musa  Cavendishi)  is  a  grand  addition 
to  the  dessert,  and  is  not  an  infrequent  one  in  large  establish- 
ments ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  time  the  fruiting  so  as  to  come  in 
just  when  wanted.  Tet  suckers  in  good  heat  under  liberal 
treatment  produce  fruit  within  the  year,  and  the  fruit  will 
keep  for  six  to  eight  weeks  after  being  ripe,  cutting  off  the 
spadix  with  a  portion  of  the  stem  just  where  the  upper  tier  of 
fruit  is  ripening,  keeping  it  in  a  dry  airy  room  after  the 
manner  of  late  Grapes. 

Qvuva  is  another  fruit  not  generally  cultivated,  probably 
from  the  fact  that  the  plants  in  a  young  state  do  not  bear 
freely,  but  when  a  little  aged  they  bear  well,  producing  fruit 
in  long  succession  often  during'  the  winter  months.  The 
purple  fruit  is  well  set  o$  W  garnishing  with  foliage  and 
fruit  of  the  Strawberry  ftee  cXrbutua  Un^o),  which  do  good 
service  also  for  Bananas.         ^ 

ChafiadiUa  (Passi&ora  gi}«j-Aii^l*^)* — **™it  niay  some- 
times be  had  by  fertfii8in^^..*'^^er8  about  August,  but  they 
do  not  set  weU  at  that  se^  ^&  ^  ^olis  is  more  accommoda- 


ting, setting  much  more  freely ;  but  the  fruit  is  not  nearly  89 
large.  We  have  occasionally  had  fruit  of  Tacsonia  molli88ima» 
which  is  whitish  yellow  and  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  rip^oing 
unfortunately  in  October  or  November,  though  occasionally 
later,  and  keeping  up  to  this  time.  They  take  the  eye,  ihd 
less  said  about  the  palate  the  better.  Set  up  in  the  leaves  of 
some  palmate  Passiflora,  and  if  the  small  yellow  fruit  of^P. 
coerulea  be  dotted  around,  or  the  Cherry-like  Cape  Gooseberry, 
the  effect  is  good.  Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi  often  is  plentifully 
furnished  with  fruit  at  Christmas,  but  they  are  not  so  inviting 
in  appearance  as  the  others,  and  are  simply  abominable  eating 
unless  ripened  in  a  temperatore  intermediate  between  a  green- 
house and  stove  ;  in  fact,  these  and  some  others  require  more 
heat  when  ripening  than  during  growth,  and  then  their  qualilj 
is  a  little  better. 

Uffnif  the  fruit  of  Eugenia  Ugni,  ia  desirable  if  only  for  its 
aromatic  flavour.  It  ripens  well  in  a  greenhouse,  and  treated 
like  the  Myrtle,  flowers  and  fruits  freely.  Set  in  its  own  spray, 
berried  of  course,  the  effect  is  admirable,  Snowberry  beiries 
enlivening  them  wonderfully. 

Pomegranate*  do  not  fruit  freely  in  this  country  as  usually 
grown — ^viz.,  against  walls,  but  in  an  orchard  house  fruit  i» 
occasionally  had,  and  in  a  heated  one  wilh  certainty  ;  or  with 
the  treatment  of  cool  Grapes  fruit  would  be  had  as  we  hav« 
seen,  but  only  in  one  instance — ^viz.,  at  Well  Head,  Halifax. 
They  appear  best  put  up  with  Myrtle  sprays  with  their  purple 
seed  vessels. 

Shaddoclu  have  a  splendid  appearance,  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  Oranges,  though,  like  Lemons,  they  are  not  so 
heat-requiring  to  secure  them,  but  are  all  the  finer  for  it. 
Their  own  spray  is  a  good  set-off,  heightened  in  effect  by 
berried  sprays  of  Skimmia  japonica. 

Stra/rvberrics  are  a  good  addition.  Early-forced  plMits 
planted  out  or,  if  kept  in  ])ot8,  potted  and  plunged  in  an  open 
situation,  abundantly  supplied  with  water  and  housed  in  late 
September  or  early  October,  affording  light  airy  situations  in 
a  house  with  a  temperature  of  5(y  by  artificial  means,  will 
afford  fruit  late  by  a  little  careful  management  at  this  season, 
the  latest-forced  plants  keeping  up  the  succession,  and  Sir 
Harry  and  Vicomtesse  Hcricart  de  Thury  swell  well  late  in  the 
season.  Alpines  sown  in  spring  will  afford  fruit  in  winter, 
and  form  admirable  margins  to  a  dish  of  larger  fruit,  setting 
the  Alpine  in  their  own' leaves  with  the  fruit  in  trusses. 

Christmas  desserts  often  comprise  Litefaees,  Pomeloes,  Priokly 
Pears,  &c.,  but  these  can  only  b«  obtained  from  good  fruiterers. 

I  may  fittingly  close  this  paper  by  a  brief  allusion  to  plants 
suitable  at  this  season  for  table  decoration.  Holly  and  Mistle- 
toe are  out  of  the  race  for  such  purpose-r^theixs  is  of  anoth^ 
character  which  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat.  Berried  plante 
are,  however,  suitable  for  table  decoration  at  this  seasaa, 
Ardisia  crenulata  with  its  bright  red  berries,  and  the  white 
variety,  A.  crenulata  alba,  are  superb.  Rivina  humilis,  wiih 
its  clusters  of  red  or  purplish  berries,  is  very  effective.  Calli- 
carpa  purpurea,  with  its  purple  berries,  is  a  neglected  but 
very  useful  plant.  Standard  Oteheite  Onuige  and  Solanuia 
Capsicastrum  in  good  fruited  examples  are  very  fine.  Some 
of  the  Capsicums,  as  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  are 
highly  effective.  There  are  many  plants  that  might  be  pressed 
into  the  service  mostly  of  a  hardy  character.  Such,  however, 
do  not  fruit  freely  enough  in  small  plants.  I  will  close  my 
notes  by  pointing  to  a  centre  for  the  table  of  Variegated  Pine 
(Ananassa  sativa  varicgata),  which  in  fruit  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  all  table  plants. — G.  Abbbt. 


THE  GARDENER'S  FOOT. 

''Well,  Edward,**  said  I,  talking  to  an  old  friend  as  we 
walked  around  the  garden  together,  ''  you  have  a  nice  place 
here,  and  things  grow  well.  No  slugs  and  snails,  eh  !  like  I 
have ;  not  many  birds  either  to  do  much  damage.  Now  tell 
me,''  said  I  laughingly,  '*what  does  most  mischief  in  your 
garden."  "  You  will  never  guess,"  said  he,  and  a  gloomy  lode 
came  over  his  otherwise  cheerful  face.  *'  Don't  know,"  said 
I,  "give  it  up."  "WeU,"  said  my  dear  old  friend,  "I  can 
trap  the  slugs  and  snails,  scare  the  birds,  kill  the  green  fly, 
prevent  mildew,  burn  off  the  lichens  from  my  trees  with  lime 
and  soot,  but  I  lose  many  plants  for  all  that."  **How  ?  "  said 
L  "Well,"  said  he,  "By  the  gardener's  foot  I  Yes,  the 
gardener's  foot  is  one  of  my  worst  enemies.  He  walks  on  my 
flower  beds  just  as  he  would  a  gravel  walk,  heedless  of  where 
his  foot  goes.  In  the  early  spring  smash  go  my  plants  just 
peeping  through  the  soil.    Twigs  and  sprays  are  broken  off 
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TDj  Bhrnba  and  plants  by  his  heedless  ways,  and  jet — and  yet," 
said  my  friend,  "  he  is  a  very  good  gardener ;  but  he  is  not 
Uke  me,  he  does  not  love  his  plants  as  I.do." 

"That  is  jnst  it,"  said  I,  and  as  I  walked  home  I  thought 
how  often — oh  I  how  often — I  had  seen  my  own  gardener 
stand  on  one  of  my  best  beloved  plants.  In  fact,  I  had  one 
gar(^er  who,  whenever  I  went  to  talk  to  him,  invariably 
went  on  the  flower  bed,  as  if  he  felt  then  on  his  own  ground, 
and  only  the  path  was  mine  1  I  lose  quantities  of  good  things 
year  by  year  by  being  trodden  into  the  earth.  I  had  one  plant 
that  I  was  choice  of  in  particular.  I  went  to  look  at  it  last 
week  to  see  how  it  got  on,  but  the  gardener's  heel  had  got  the 
start  of  me.  There  was  the  mane,  and  my  dear  litUe  one 
scarcely  visible,  with  its  heart  crushed  out. 

It  is  no  new  thing  this  that  I  write  about.  All  who  have 
borders  know  it,  feel  it,  grieve  over  it.  Talk  to  your  man  how 
you  will,  gently,  kindly,  loudly,  or  softly,  the  result  is  just 
the  same — ^he  does  not  mind  where  he  puts  his  foot.  He  says, 
"  Oh  I  yes,  I'll  mind,  I'll  be  careful,"  and  at  the  moment  he  is 
standing  on  your  only  Aquilegia  chrysantha.  When  gardeners 
love  the  plants  under  their  care,  as  true  gardeners  should  and 
do,  they  will  then  mind  where  they  put  tiieir  foot.  They  will 
look  on  eveiy  plant  as  their  children,  love  them  and  nurse 
them  as  such.  I  do.  Hoping  this  wUl  meet  the  eye  of  my 
friend's  gardener  and  my  own,  besides  that  of  others  that  I 
know,  I  conclude,  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  times — times 
not  so  crushing. — Cyril. 

THE  LATE   EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CABNATION  AND   PICOTEE   SOCIETY. 

Ok  page  444  "  D.,  Deal"  says,  *^I  was  talking  the  other  day 
to  one  of  the  exhibitors,  and  a  very  good  grower  and  dresser 
of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  when  he  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  position  which  one  of  our  southern  growers  occupied, 
and  he  attributed  his  inferior  position  entirely  to  his  mode  of 
dressing.  He  said,  *  I  have  always  thought  his  style  of  dress- 
ing— ^that  of  bringing  them  up  full  in  the  centie,  the  beast; 
but  the  winning  flowers  were  dressed  much  more  flatly.  I  was 
told  this  was  the  nortiiem  style,  and  as  I  believe  the  Judges 
were  northerners  it  is  easily  accounted  for.' " 

One  may  wonder  that  upon  a  matter  so  easy  of  solution  as 
the  question  whether  the  Judges  at  the  late  Show  were  north- 
erners or  not,  that  your  correspondent  did  not  at  least  expend 
a  postcard  before  promulgating  the  opinion  of  the  good  grower 
and  dresser,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  thus  adding  to  the  list  of 
myths  his  imagination  or  ready  credence  of  unfounded  rumour 
has  given  currency  to. 

The  Judges  acting  at  the  late  Show  of  the  National  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee  Society  were — for  the  open  class,  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  Mr.  Bichard  Gorton,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hewitt ;  for  ama- 
teurs, twelve-bloom  classes,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Mr.  John  Ball, 
and  Mr.  Jonathan  Booth  ;  six-bloom  classes,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
George  Budd,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell ;  for  single  specimens, 
Mr.  Simonite  and  Mr.  Lord. 

Of  the  opinions  of  *^  D.,  Deal,''  as  to  dressing  Carnations 
and  Picotees  I  have  nothing  to  say  beyond  commending  the 
readers  to  the  excellent  and  practical  remarks  of  Mr.  Farren 
on  page  443,  and  stating  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  solitary 
exhibitor  of  these  flowers,  and,  I  believe,  no  one  entitled  to  be 
called  a  grower,  who  is  not  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  views 
"  D.,  JDealj'  has  expressed. 

With  "  D.,  Beal^^  I  see  with  great  pleasure  the  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Slater,  especially  as  Mr.  Slater  so  honourably 
recants  opinions  he  formerly  expressed,  and  admits  the  evils 
he  feared  have  never  been  produced.  I  wish  I  was  able  to  say 
Mr.  Slater's  circumstances  were  as  comfortable  as  could  be 
desired  fur  his  great  age ;  but  as  that  is  unhappily  not  the 
fact,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  lx>unty  of  any 
reader  of  this  paragraph  wUl  be  gladly  received  and  dispensed 
for  Mr.  Slater's  benefit  by  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  of  Stakehill 
House,  Chadderton,  Manchester,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me  if  this  reference  shall  add  to  Mr. 
Slater's  much-needed  comfort. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 


CABBOLIC  ACID  AS  AN  INSECT  KILLEB. 

Mr  experience  teaches  me  that  sulphur,  no  matter  how  used 
or  in  what  form— 4.^.,  either  dusted  on  the  affected  part  or 
painted  on  highly  heated  hot-water  pipes,  is  in  no  way  fatid  to 
red  spider.  £i  spite  of  all  known  precautions  and  care  last 
year,  both  my  Cucumber  plants  and  Vines  were  most  terribly 


infested  last  summer  with  the  ravages  of  this  destructive  pest 
My  belief,  the  result  of  experiment  is,  that  carbolic  acid  -water 
not  too  strong,  say  one  part  of  the  acid  previously  dissolved  in 
an  equal  bulk  of  glycerine,  and  then  dUuted  with  about  fofrty 
partB  of  pure  filtered  water,  and  either  used  as  spray  to  tlw 
leaves,  or  even  usewi  by  means  of  an  ordinary  garden  syringe,  is 
as  certain  an  insecticide  as  sulphur  is  an  antidote  for  mildew. 
But  my  reason  more  especially  for  writing  to  you  ia  to  ask 
for  the  following  information — viz.,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  I  have  named,  and  used  as  I  bave 
stated  to  the  surface  of  the  infested  leaves,  proves  in  any  way 
injurious  or  detrimental  to  the  health  or  well-being  of  tl^ 
Vines  ?    And  further,  would  adding  carbolic  acid  to  the  parte 
used  for  dressing  the  rods,  or  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  soap  in 
washing  the  woodwork  and  glass  of  the  vineiy,  prove  detri- 
mental either  to  the  Vine  rods  or  the  young  leaves  as  they 
arrive  ?    I  am  convinced  that  carbolic  acid  is  the  surest  injBecti- 
cide  and  preventive  that  can  be  used ;  and  if  it  does  not  prove 
injurious — and  I  opine  it  will  not — ^we  have  in  carbolic  acid  a 
remedy  which  will  surpass  all  others,  and  prove  an  incalcnlable 
boon  to  all  Grape-growers. — ^W.  E.  B.  A.,  Fofoer^ham, 

CHBIOTMAS  VEGETABLES. 

AsPABAOUS,  French  Beans,  Mushrooms,  Seakale,  Bhnharbt 
Tomatoes,  Broccoli,  Brussels    Sprouts,   Cabbage,   Savoys,  ail 
kinds  of  roots,  and  plenty  of  Celery,  Lettuce,  Endive,  Mustard 
and  Cress,  Badishes,  Chicory,  and  Cucumbers,  are  the  principal 
vegetables  from  the  kitchen  garden  with  which  we  are  fur- 
nishing  our  employer's  table   during  the  Christinas  week. 
Most  of  these  vegetables  have  been  referred  to  before  in  these 
pages  by  me,  but  now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them  I  may 
say,  with  a  little  care  they  are  produced  easier  than  many 
suppose. 

Affparagv*  we  can  never  have  too  much  of.  Next  spring  we 
shall  plant  about  half  an  acre  with  two-year-old  plants  of  it 
This  will  supply  us  with  forcing  roots  for  several  years.  What 
we  are  cutting  now  is  growing  in  the  bed  of  a  Melon  pit ; 
3  inches  of  soU  is  spread  out  on  boards,  below  which  tliere  is 
a  flue.  The  roots  are  packed  close  together  above  the  soil  and 
just  barely  covered  over.  With  a  top  and  bottom  heat  of 
about  60^  and  plenty  of  water  it  grows  freely  and  luxuriantly. 

French  Beans*  —  Osbom's  and  Fulmer's  Forcing  French 
Beans  are  fruiting  in  8-inch  pots  on  a  stair-like  stage  at  the 
back  of  the  centre  pathway  in  the  same  house.  We  fiB  a  num- 
ber of  pots  every  two  weeks  and  are  never  without  Beans. 
Those  which  we  are  gathering  from  now,  however,  are  growing 
in  cutting  boxes  2  feet  long,  I  foot  wide,  and  4  inches  deep. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  3-inch  pots,  five  and  six  seeds  being  placed 
in  each  pot,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  about  3  inches 
high  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  in  iht  boxes, 
eight  and  ten  potfuls  are  put  into  each  box.  They  thus  fruit 
equally  well,  and  do  not  take  half  the  space  up  as  thoee  in 
pots.  French  Beans  are  a  great  delicacy  at  Christmas  as  ^well 
as  during  the  whole  winter,  and  they  have  as  good  a  flaTOur 
now  as  in  summer. 

Mushroomi  are  quite  indispensable  as  a  winter  vegetable. 
They  are  easily  cultivated  provided  the  spawn  is  good,  without 
this  no  one  will  grow  Mushrooms.  As  the  horse  droppings  are 
gathered  daily  at  the  stables  they  are  emptied  in  an  open 
shed  and  allowed  to  lie  there  un&  there  is  a  good  cartload, 
when  they  are  brought  to  ih<^  garden,  spread  out  again  in  an 
open  shed  for  a  few  days  or  a  week,  as  they  may  be  wet  or 
dry,  and  are  then  made  into  a  small  bed  in  the  Mushroom 
house.  We  never  make  the  bed  more  than  10  inches  deep,  but 
this  thickness  is  made  very  firm.  Little  pieces  of  spawn  are 
dibbled  in  3  inches  deep  and  6  inches  apart  when  the  heat  in 
the  bed  is  about  80°.  When  the  heat  is  likely  to  go  down 
quickly  the  spawn  is  covered  over  at  once,  2  inches  of  soil 
from  any  of  the  kitchen-garden  quarters  is  spread  over  and 
beaten  down  firmly  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed.  As  a  rule 
the  Mushrooms  appear  about  five  weeks  after  this  has  been 
done,  but  sometimes  they  do  not  come  for  six  and  seven  weeks. 
Mushrooms  may  be  grown  in  any  dark  shed  or  cellar  where 
the  heat  ranges  from  65°  to  65°. 

Seakale  and  Rhvharh  will  do  in  the  same  place  and  with 
the  same  heat,  but  they  should  have  a  little  bottom  heat  as 
well.  The  l^ubarb  takes  three  or  more  weeks  longer  to  come 
up  than  the  Kale,  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  this 
when  the  roots  are  put  in.  The  quicker  the  Seakale  is  forced 
the  more  tender  it  is,  but  at  the  same  time  a  temperature  of 
65°  should  never  be  exceeded,  as  more  heat  than  that  makes  / 
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^be  produce  tough.    Good  roots  always  force  quickly  in  mode- 
orate  heat 

TbnuUoet, — ^A  portion  of  <5tir  supply  for  Christmas  were  cut 
■green  from  plants  against  the  open  walls  during  October,  hung 
«p  in  a  cool  airy  vinery,  and  allowed  to  ripen  at  their  leisure. 
Tnis  is  a  cheap  and  good  way  of  securing  a  late  autumn  supply 
-of  fruit ;  but  in  case  of  failure  we  have  several  young  plante 
"wliich.  came  into  fruit  in  October  bringing  many  clusters  of 
■fruit  forward  in  a  Pine  house.  Vigorous  young  plants  when 
kept  clean  fruit  as  weU  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Ours  never 
liave  more  heat  than  65°  and  some  nights  as  low  as  40^. 

JSraceoli. — If  ever  I  said  anything  good  about  Snow's  Winter 
Xroccoli  in  the  Journal  tf  Hortioulture  I  now  beg  to  with- 
^Iraw  the  statement.  For  the  last  two  years  it  has  not  come 
in  'With  me  for  two  or  three  months  after  the  time  it  was 
represented  to  come  in.  December  is  its  time,  and  I  have 
bad  it  come  in  well  at  that  time,  hence  my  once  favourable 
ixapression  of  it ;  but  last  year  it  turned  in  early  in  March. 
From  many  other  kitchen  gardeners  I  hear  it  is  very  shifty 
in  this  respect.  Veitch's  sSf-Protecting  Broccoli  is  our  best 
Ohristmas  variety  this  year,  and  a  capital  one  it  is.  We  have 
%)een  cutting  it  since  September,  and  I  think  with  a  little 
scheming  in  having  a  good  batch  of  successional  plants  of  it 
the  supply  would  be  unbroken  from  September  until  April.  I 
^advise  all  to  grow  it  largely  for  winter  supply. 

JBrtt4JfeU  Sprouts, — Another  season's  experience  confirms 
|»revlous  impressions  that  to  do  this  crop  full  justice  the  seed 
fftiould  be  sown  on  or  before  February  1st.  Our  best  were 
«o^vn  on  that  date  in  a  cold  frame  and  planted  out  in  their 
permanent  quarters  early  in  April. 

Celery  is  plentiful  and  fine,  although  planted  on  a  heavy 

1>iece  of  ground ;  but  when  the  trenches  wero  made  dung  and 
oam  chopped  up  and  mixed  together  was  placed  6  inches 
41iick  at  the  bottom  of  the  tren(£es,  and  it  mis  answered  the 
purpose  well.  Although  the  summer  was  excessively  dry 
'water  was  never  applied,  and  out  of  two  thousand  plants  not 
one  has  "  bolted." 

Lettuce  and  Endive  aro  lifted  and  placed  in  a  dark  dry  shed 

tx>  blanch  about  a  fortnight  before  they  are  wanted  in  the 

pantiy.    Besides  blanching  them  this  is  a  good  plan  to  have 

Hiem  convenient  in  stormy  weather.    Small  boxfuls  of  Mustard 

:find  Cress  are  sown  twice  a  week  to  keep  the  supply  going. 

Jt  grows  rapidly  in  a  heat  between  h(f  and  60°.    The  Radishes 

we  are  using  now  were  sown  during  September  in  spent  Melon 

^nd  Cucumber  frames.    Chicory  is  lifted,  the  leaves  cut  off, 

six  or  eight  roots  potted  in  an  8-inch  pot,  and  then  set  in  the 

Mushroom  house  to  make  tender  young  leaves,  which  are  a 

capital  addition  to  the  salad  bowl. 

Cucumber 8, — ^We  have  grown  many  varieties  during  1878, 
l>ut  as  yet  we  have  found  none  to  equal  Telegraph.  It  is  the 
only  one  we  have  in  fruit  now. 

Aoj.-— These  and  new  Potatoes  would  have  been  added  to 
our  Christmas  vegetables,  but  through  some  alterations  in  our 
culture  we  have  none  this  season.  However,  they  are  of  easy 
culture  when  space  can  be  spared  to  grow  them.  The  best 
way  we  have  tried  of  having  Peas  now  is  to  sow  the  seed  like 
French  Beans  in  8-inch  pots  about  the  end  of  July,  placing 
the  pots  in  the  open  air  and  subsequently  in  a  cold  frame 
until  cold  weather  sets  in,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
cool  vinery  or  Peach  house  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  freely 
ventilated.  Those  of  the  Little  Gtem  type  are  the  best  for  pot 
culture,  as  they  can  be  supported  with  small  twigs  like  French 
Beans.  Frost  must  never  be  allowed  to  touch  them,  and 
throughout  they  must  be  carefully  attended  in  the  way  of 
watering.  Not  less  than  a  hundred  potfuls  should  be  grown 
and  as  many  more  as  possible. 

Potatoes  may  be  grown  in  pots  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Peas.  Three  or  four  tubers  uiould  be  placed  in  a  12-lnch  pot, 
using  good  soil,  and  covering  the  sets  about  3  inches  deep. 
They  may  also  be  grown  in  frames  in  the  same  way  as  tiiey 
are  in  spring,  only  when  planted  in  July  they  require  no 
bottom  heat  to  stui;  them ;  but  during  October  they  must  be 

grotected  from  wet,  and  in  November  and  December  from  all 
ad  weather.  We  hare  planted  Potatoes  in  Maroh,  lifted  them 
in  June,  planted  again  ii^  July,  and  lifted  at  Christmas.— 
A  Kitchen  Gaisdexg^ 


LONI>ON  NUf^jljSS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 
Last  week  Mr.  Ltio^i   ^     ^^arked  on  the  importance  of  the 
lodBoxaoeB  of  the  g^rtC^b^  ^Ttfording  indispensable  Ohristmas 
dheerforBntabJuan^^  *^  -^T^oit  and  vegetables  "inseasoa" 


others  have  written,  and  as  to  plants  and  flowers  nowhere  can 
they  be  seen  in  such  variety  as  in  the  leading  nurseries ;  hence 
the  following  brief— too  brief  notes  and  observations  recently 
gathered  at  a  few  of  the  metropolitan  establishments.  First  may 
appropriately  be  noticed  the  head  quarters  of  the  great  firm  of 

Messbs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  CH£LBEA.---At  this  estab- 
lishment no  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  the  various  plants  for 
spectacular  efibct,  and  the  visitor  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
must  traverse  about  a  hundred  houses  and  pits.  He  will  first  be 
taken  to  the  Orchids — a  collection  remarkable  for  its  excellence, 
its  numbers,  and  its  novelty,  seeing  that  it  stands  alone  as  con- 
taining so  many  hybrids,  which  now  and  again  startle  by  their 
value  and  beau^.  A  firm  that  can  in  the  same  year  produce  a 
Cattleya  Veitchiana  and  a  Calanthe  S«deni  have  much  to  be 
proud  of;  but  it  is  not  of  the  past  but  of  the  present  that  we  will 
now  refer.  Many  Orchids  are  flowering  now ;  perhaps  the  most 
really  beautiful  is  Cattleya  exoniensis,  but  striking  by  its  chaste- 
ness,  grotesqueness,  and  purity  is  Angrsecum  challianum. 
A.  aesquipedale  will  shortly  be  in  splendid  condition,  one  of  the 
plants  having  five  spikes  showing  nineteen  flowers,  six  flowers 
on  one  spike — a  very  unusual  occurrence.  Calanthes,  as  may 
be  expected,  are  both  numerous  and  fine.  Odontoglossums 
Boezlii,  a  fine  variety,  and  its  pure  white  variety  very  chaste; 
also  Alexandras,  prsenitens,  Halni,  Insleayi,  leopardinum,  cirrho- 
sum,  luteo^urpureum,  membranaceum,  Kossii  maju^  and  Wars- 
cewiczii ;  Cattleya  Skmneri,  and  the  pure  waxy  white  Skinneri 
alba;  Yandas  insignis,  suavis,  and  tricolor;  Cypripedinma 
Schlunii,  a  fine  variety,  insigne,  and  inside  Maulei,  narrisianum, 
and  the  almost  ever-flowering  Sedem.  C.  Laurenceanum  is 
attractive  by  its  large  and  richly-marked  foUage  apart  from  its 
flowers,  and  so  also  is  C.  marmarophyHum.  Flowering  now 
also  are  many  varieties  of  LieHa  albida,  and  the  larger  L.  a. 
Bella;  also  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  anceps,  and  the  more  rare 
L.  acuminata.  Amongst  Dendrobes  we  noticed  D.  superbiens, 
D.  heterocarpum,  with  its  primrose  colour  and  perfume,  and 
D,  inocharis ;  and  striking,  although  not  yet  in  flower,  are  the 
splendid  growths  of  B.  crassinode,  the  plants  being  gprown  in 
shallow  saucers.  Coelogyne  cristata  is  showing  fifty  spikes  and 
will  shortiy  be  a  charming  sight  Oncidiums  Forbesi,  very  fine, 
and  crispum  ;  tSophronites  grandifiora,  a  brilliant  mass;  Yapdas, 
Masdevallia  tqverensis,  and  Cattleya  Loddigesii  superba,  Phalae- 
mopsis  grandifiora,  Epidendrum  dichroemum,  Pilumnea  fragrans, 
ana  Cymbidium  Mastersii  also  share  in  the  aggreg^ate  display. 

In  other  houses  several  plants,  beautifully  variegated,  of  the 
useful  and  hudy  Amidistra  lurida  variegata  attract  notice ;  as 
also  does  a  remarkable  collection  of  Daphne  indica  rubra  in 
4-inch  pots,  the  plants  only  being  a  few  inches  high,  clothed  with 
green  foliage  and  studded  with  fragrant  flowers.  Another  fra^^rant 
plant  that  will  shortiy  be  in  flower  is  Boronia  megastigma,  of 
which  there  are  many  hundreds  in  various  sizes.  A  houseful  of 
Tree  Carnations  in  all  the  best  varieties  show  how  valuable  these 
plants  are  for  winter  decoration.  Ericas  Lambertiana,  hyemalis 
superba,  and  others  are  effective,  not  forgetting  the  bright  scarlet 
cerinthioides  coronata.  MonochsBtum  ensiferum,  flowering 
fireely,  has  been  injured  by  the  fogs ;  but  M.  sericeum  multiflorum 
equally  fine,  is  perfectly  iresh.  Ipomsa  Horsfftllisa,  flowering  in 
small  pots;  Cyclamens  a  fine  strain;  Primulas  single  and 
double,  Justicias,  Eranthemums,  Plumbagos,  &c.,  are  also  repre- 
sented, and  early  Camellias  are  just  expanding.  The  plants  of 
these  both  planted  out  and  in  tubs  are  splendid  and  will  eventn- 
ally  produce  a  fine  effect.  Many  other  plants  are  necessarily 
passed. 

Alterations  and  improvements  are  being  continually  made  in 
this  nursery,  the  latest  and  greatest  being  the  new  seed  stores 
jutt  completed  to  meet  the  ever-growing  demands  of  this  impor- 
tant department  of  a  business,  the  magnitude  of  which  few 
visitors  can  fully  appreciate. 

Mb.  Bttll^b  Nubsebt  at  Chelsea.— Passing  through  an 
avenue  of  lofty  Tree  Ferns  and  imposing  Cycads  remarkable 
for  their  stately  and  sober  beauty,  the  visitor  is  conducted  to 
a  rich  display  of  Orohids,  their  colours  perhaps  appearing  the 
more  bright  in  T^ontrast  with  the  great  mass  of  greenery  of  the 
plants  above  noticed.  The  Orohids  are  effectively  grouped, 
and  produce  an  unquestionably  beautiful  Christmas  show. 
Most  prominent  by  it»  stately  growth  and  fine  spikes  of  rosy 
purple  fiowers,  many  of  the  petals  wired  with  white,  is  the 
valuable  Australian  Dendrobe,  D.  superbiens.  The  Bamboo* 
like  growths  of  this  Orohid,  3  to  4  feet  long,  bearing  near  their 
summits  fine  spikes  of  partially  drooping  flowers,  command, 
and  justiy  so,  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  Several  plants 
are  flowering,  producing  a  mass  of  nearly  twenty  spikes.  Not 
only  is  tiiis  Orchid  intihisically  beautiful,  but  it  can  be  easilj 
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grown — not  requiring  a  special  stractare  nor  a  high  tempera- 
ture. It  is  remarkable  also  for  the  long-lasting  quality  of  the 
flowers,  they,  under  favourable  circumstances  continuing  fresh 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  Such  a  combination  of  desirable  qualities 
must  render  this  plant  very  popular.,  and  will  create  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  cultivators  to  obtain  it.  Other  Orchids 
in  beauty  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  Lselia  anceps  and 
L,  anceps  alba,  which  has  been  recently  certificated ;  Odonto- 
glossum  nebulosum,  a  remarkably  fine  variety  ;  0.  vcxillarium 
roseum,  rosy  lilac  and  very  beautiful ;  O.  Bossii  majus,  O.  ma- 
drense  and  0.  Alexandras.  Oncidiums  were  represented  by  0. 
Weltoni,  a  fine  variety,  and  O.  triumphans.  Charming  by  its 
chaste  pencilliiigs  and  pure  white  margin  was  Cattleya  maxima; 
and  vary  rich  were  Ma«devallia  Harryana  caerulea  and  Sophro- 
xutea  grandiflora«  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi 
majus,  Pilumnea  fragrans,  the  curious  Bollasa  coelestis,  Cypri- 
pedlums  Sedeni,  H^isianum  (a  fine  variety),  insigne  Maulei, 
and  Vanda  cerulea  were  all  in  excellent  condition,  and  dozens 
of  fine  spikes  of  Calanthe  Yeitchii  and  other  varieties  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  house. 

But  while  the  Orchids  in  fiower  are  naturally  the  more  im- 
mediately noteworthy,  Orchids  out  of  fiower  are  imposing  by 
their  numbers.  A  lai'ge  house  is  filled  with  Dendrobium  nobile, 
and  "over  the  way"  several  houses  in  the  new  nursery  are 
occupied  by  recent  importations  of  these  growingly  popular 
plants*  New  plants  in  considerable  variety,  some  beautiful, 
some  curious,  command  a  share  of  attention,  and  particularly 
striking  is  a  houseful  of  Dracaena  Goldieana.  Crotons,  Palms, 
and  Ferns  in  almost  all  sizes  contribute  in  an  important 
nuumer  to  the  general  effect ;  and  in  contrast  are  potfuls  and 
boxfoU  on  the  stages  and  under  them — wherever  space  can 
be  provided-^it  may  truthfully  be  said,  scores  k)z  thousands 
of  the  valuable  commercial  plant  the  Liberian  Coffee,  which 
axe  grown  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  exportation.  Thus 
the  nursery  is  interesting  as  well  as  attractive. 

MJsasBa  £.  G.  Hendebson  &,  Soks.— Unmistakeable  signs 
of  the  near  approach  of  Christmas  were  manifest  on  our  visit 
to  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery.  In  the  forecourt  near  the  large 
conserratocy  Christmas  trees  were  arranged — ^handsorae  Spruces 
ranging  from  6  to  18  feet  in  height,  the  firm  having  a  great 
demand  for  such  trees.  The  interior  of  the  large  buUding  is 
extremely  attractive,  very  great  improvements  having  ^n 
effected  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plants,  and  sound  judg- 
ment having  been  exercised  in  selecting  those  that  are  best 
adapted  for  the  adornment  of  such  a  fine  structure  as  this  is. 
The  house,  however,  is  not  brilliant :  indeed  flowers  play  a 
small  part  in  its  embellishment,  yet  the  effect  is  most  pleasing 
from  the  free,  natural,  and  picturesque  manner  in  which  the 
l^nts  are  arranged.  Towering  above  all  are  two  magnificent 
flfteoimens  of  the  Abyssinian  Banana — Musa  ensete.  Although 
cmly  planted  two  years  ago,  one  of  these  plants  is  now  25  feet 
Ib. height,  the  stem  near  the  ground  measuring  nearly  6  feet  in 
(WGnmferenoe,  and  the  leaves,  without  the  bare  leafstalkf  being 
13  feet  long.  These  noble  specimens  have  a  most  distin« 
gnished  effect.  In  fine  contrast  are  handsome  Tree  Ferns, 
Fern-clad  rocks,  aquariums,  stately  Araucarias,  Palms,  Yuccas, 
and  Agaves,  relieved  by  such  variegated-foliage  plants  as 
Bvonymuses,  Euryas,  and  varie^ted  Ivies,  and  further 
brightened  by  fiowers — Ericas,  Primulas,  Hyacinths,  Cycla* 
mens,  and  other  fiowers  incidental  to  the  season ;  and  the 
visitor  cannot  fail  to  admire  a  i-emarkable  specimen  of  Aralia 
plIOTrifera,  which  is  flowering  freely. 

The  other  numerous  and  extensive  glass  structures  are 
crowded  with  plants,  many  of  them  very  rare,  others  beautiful, 
and  all  healthy.  Orchids  are  in  large  numbers,  the  beautiful  Den- 
drobium Wardianum  having  made  remarkable  growths  which 
ase  studded  with  flower  buds.  These  plants  will  shortly  be  a 
fine  feature  in  the  nursery.  One  or  two  of  them  are  already 
in  flower,  and  the  others  will  follow  rapidly.  The  collection 
ol  cool  Orchids  merits  notice.  The  fire  heat  was  applied  to  the 
hoTise  from  April  to  the  third  week  in  October,  and  no  plants 
QOold  look  more  healthy.  Odontoglossums  are  throwing  up 
t^eir  spikes  with  great  freedom.  The  night  temperature  of 
iiie  house  is  now  45^,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  such 
plants  as  Cymbidium  Master!  and  C.  ebumeum,  also  Indian 
Crocuses  (Pleioncs),  are  flourishing  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  under  this  cool  treatment.  Several  Orchids  are  in 
flower  which  we  cannot  enumerate,  but  one  not  frequently 
seen  ia  Gomeza  recurva.  The  plants  growing  in  the  shells  of 
the  Brazil  Nut  (BerthoUetia  excelsa)  have  an  unique  effect 
Avuongst  other  flowers  there  are  Tree  Carnations  in  thousands 
wonderful  collection ;  double  Primulas,  for  which  the  firm 


is  famed  ;  Bouvardias,  which  are  largely  grovra  ;   Jasminum 
grandiflorum,  very  useful  for  cutting ;  and  not  less  useful  the 
White  Azalea  narcissiflora,  which  is  extensively  grown  ;  several 
Amaryllises,  including  the  charming  A.  O'Brieni  delicata,  pure 
white  striped  and  spotted  with  delicate  rose.     It  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  a  variety  of  A.  pardinum  and  Hippeastrum 
reticulatum,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition.     Many  thousands  of 
Amaryllises  are  grown,  and  the  collection  of  Cape  bulbs  ii 
very  extensive.    Sonerila  Hendersoni  var.  is  a  charming  dwarf 
plant  for  this  season,  with  rosy  lavender  flowers ;  and  veiy 
striking  is  Haemanthus  albo-maculatus,  with  its  pure   flower 
heads  and  attractive  foliage  ;    and  especially    so,  but  of  a 
different  order  of  beauty,  is  Tydaea  Robert  le  Diablc,  with  iit 
large,  numerous,  scarlet  and  almost  black  flowers. 

These  flowers — with  a  fine  collection  of  Ferns,  Anaectochf- 
luses,  Crotons,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants — render  the 
nursery  particularly  interesting.  Improvements  are  being 
effected  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  nursery  is  highly 
worthy  of  note  and  inspection. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway.— Visitors  cannot  yisit 
this  great  northern  metropolitan  establishment  at  any  time 
without  finding  much  to  admire.    In  the  height  of  summer 
and  the  depth  of  winter  fiowers  are  always   present;  with 
plants  remarkable  for  their  high  culture,  rarity,  and  beaaty. 
At  this  period  of  the  year  the  most  beautiful  floweis  m,  of 
course  found  in  the  Orchid  houses,  and  there  they  are  proTided 
in  plenty.    Calanthes  are  represented  by  hundreds,  C.  Yeitchii 
predominating,  it  being  admittedly  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
plants  for  decoration  at  Christmastide.      C.  vestita  in  variety 
are  also  represented,  also  the  distinct  and  much  less  common 

C.  masuca,  the  flowers  being  first  blue,  changing  with  age 
to  port-wine  colour.  Oncidium  Forbesii,  cheirophorum  wifli 
twenty  spikes,  and  varicosum  ;  Sophronitcs  grandiflora  in 
rich  masses ;  Ltelia  autumnalis,  Dendrobium  bigibbum,  D.for- 
mosum  giganteum,  which  continues  so  long  in  beauty,  and 

D.  superbiens  which  continues  still  longer — the  plant  for 
which  Mr.  Williams  had  a  first-class  certificate  having  remaLoed 
in  beauty  (the  same  flowers)  for  thirteen  weeks  ;  Odontoglossum 
nevadense,  very  distinct ;    Oncidium  Weltoni,  fins  variety ; 
Dendrobium  Johannis,  various  Cypripediums,  and  the  curious 
Masdevallia  polysticta  —  upwards  of  fifty  flowers — ^are  some 
of  the  Orchids  now  flowering  at  Holloway.     Advancing  for 
fiower  are  the  striking  Angrsecum  sesquipedale,  Phalaenopsis 
Schilleriana,  fine  spikes,  which  probably  produce  fifty  or  sixty 
flowers,  and  P.  amabUis.    In  the  cool  Orchid  house  Odonto- 
glossums  are  showing  freely,  the  plants   being  in  admir&ble 
condition  ;  and  equally  so  are  fine  masses  of  Coelogynecristata. 
In  fine  contrast  with  the  Orchids,  and  adjoining  them,  is  the 
fine  collection  of  Filmy  Ferns,  some  of.  the  more  slender  of  the 
Trichomanes  being  grown  on  the  old  stems  of  Tree  Ferns 
about  a  foot  in  length,  each  protected  with  a  glass  shade^ 
chaste  ornaments  for  rooms. 

In  other  houses  we  noticed  a  wonderful  plant  of  Rondeletaa 
speciosa  major,  valuable  for  affording  a  supply  of  bright  fiowers 
for  cutting  ;  Ipomaea  Horsfallia^  flowering  in  48-sized  pots ;  new- 
varieties  of  Azalea  of  the  amoena  type,  which  Mr.  W  illiams  is 
now  sending  out,  and  which  will  prove  welcome  acquisitions 
to  those  who  obtain  them,  flowering  as  they  do  so  early  and  so 
freely  without  much  forcing,  and  giving  colours  bright  and 
new.  Cankellias,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  collection ;  a  late 
white  Chrysanthemum,  fiowers  small  and  numerous,  and  jnst 
expanding,  is  proving  useful  for  bouquets  ;  Ericas  mutabiJis 
and  Bowicana,  and  Daphne  indica  rubra  are  also  attractiyj 
now.  Brightness  is  provided  by  Solanums,  the  best  of  all  of 
which  is  Empress,  but  this  is  not  so  plentiful  as  older 
varieties.  ^^ 

Amongst  omamental-foliaged  plants  many  fine  Palms  arr^ 
attention,  from  the  massive  Verschaffeltia  splendida  to  the 
slender  Cocos  Weddelliana.     Kentias,  too,  are  both  elegant 
and  rich  in  colour,  and  rank  amongst  the  most  useful  for 
decorative  purposes.    Anoongst  Ferns  Gleichenias  are  notice- 
able, and  the  soft  refreshing  green  of  Microlepia  hirta  cristata 
improves  in  beauty  as  it  increases  in  size.    Plants  with  brighter 
foliage  are  provided  in  Crotons  and  Dracaenas.    Of  the  fonner 
Prince  of  Wales  is  quite  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  WiUiam^ 
is  massive  and  rich,  and  Burtoni  is  striking  by  its  deep  orange- 
yellow  markings  and  its  rich  contrasting  green.     Dracaenas 
are  equally  fine — Frederic!  as  an  elegant  table  plant  also  Mrs. 
Bause  ;  while  more  massive  and  rich  in  colouring  are  Bau8ei» 
Berkley!,  and  some  others  of  the  Anerlcy  seedlings.     I^^ 
nursery  throughout  is  in  admirable  condition,  and  a  visit  to  » 
and  its  genial  owner  is  always  enjoyable. 
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Mc:ssBs.  CuTBUSH  Sc  Son,  Highgate.— When  at  HoUoway 
it  ia  natural  to  travel  onwards  and  upwards  for  a  little  distance 
to   Bee  the  prettily  situated  nursery  of  this  old  firm  and  its 
respected  head.     But  to  see  flowers  at  Highgate  the  "  bulb 
fl^son  "   must  be  selected,  when  the  conservatory  is  bright 
iP  t?^     Ojily  a  few  Hyacinths  are  now  advancing,  the  prize 
OQlbs   being  yet    buried  outdoors  with    cocoa-nut   fibre.      If 
^Tardeners  and  Hyacinth  growers  generally  who  desire  to  excel 
in  tne  culture  of  these  flowers  could  see  how  they  are  pro- 
tected at  Highgate  and  Coombe  (Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons)  they 
would  cease  starting  their  bulbs  under  greenhouse  stages.     "  A 
™it  is  as  good  as  a  nod,"  &c. ;  and  we  pass  on.    The  feature 
■of  iU  ighgate  at  this  season  are  the  handsome  shrubs,  especially 
standards  of  Bays,  Hollies,  &c.,  imposing  pyramids  (grand  lawn 
-ornaments),   of  the  Caucasian  Laurel  and   the  Magnolia-like 
^aurus    rotundifolia.      Weeping  trees,  too,  are    a  specialty; 
Young's  Weeping  Birch,  very  elegant ;  Aahes,  Limes,  Elms,  &c., 
wliich  are  prepared  with  great  care.    These  treea  when  heavily 
•draped,  as  we  saw  them,  with  frost  crystals  resembled  fountains 
of  silver,  and  the  effect  produced  was  singularly  chaste.     The 
nouses  were  filled  wiih  plants,  but  chiefly  Palms  and  other 
plajits  of  that  nature.     The   hardwooded  plants,  such  as  Ca- 
melhas,  Ericas,  and  Epacrises,  are  grown  in  the  purer  air  of 
Bamet,  and  are  draughted  to  Highgate  as  required.    Fourteen 
tliousand  Epacrises  are  annually  grown  by  Uie  firm,  and  other 
plants  in  proportion.     At  present  the  flowering  plants  chiefly 
<5onsist  of  Ericas  hyemalis,   very  fine  ;    caffra,  gracilis,    and 
•colorans,  all  of  which  are    extremely  useful    for   decorative 
purposes  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Mb.  Wills,  Fulham  and  Anerlbt.— Since  Mr.  Wills  pur- 
ehased  the  Fulham  Nursery  a  few  months  ago  great  alterations 
^ve  been  made,  an  open  frontage  having  been  formed  next 
the  Fulham  Road,  and  now  structures  have  been  added  to  the 
-extensive  ranges  of  glass  that  previously  existed.  The  large 
«tock  of  flowering  and  omamental-foliaged  plants  in  Mr.  WiUs* 
nurseries  afford  evidence  of  the  public  taste  in  reference  to 
plants  and  flowers  for  home  adornment,  nearly  all  the  products 
of  the  two  establishments  being  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed 
domestic  purposes,  and  in  addition  large  quantities  of  flowers 
and  numbers  of  plants  are  purchased  to  meet  the  daily  demand 
for  them.  As  a  rule  flowers  and  very  large  plants,  such  as  Palms 
and  Azaleas,  are  grown  at  Fulham,  and  Ferns  and  choice  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  Drac»nas,  Nepenthes,  &c,,  are 
prodded  at  Anerley.  At  Fulham  a  house  has  recentiy  been 
erected  solely  for  growing  the  white  Lapageria,  and  another  for 
lea  Koses.  The  Lapagerias  are  planted  out,  and  the  Tea  Roses 
Me  m  pots.  When  Mr.  WiUs  finds  out  how  admirably  Tea 
iloses  succeed  when  planted  out  in  a  stove  temperature,  as  they 
are  grown  m  the  Pine  stove  at  Larobton  Castle,  and  in  briskly 
heated  pits  as  in  Lord  Londesborough*s  garden  at  Norbiton,  he 
wiU  probably  adopt  the  same  mode  of  culture  for  producing 
buttoniers  *'  of  the  first  quaU^  for  Christmas. 
The  collection  of  cool  Orchids  is  being  greatly  extended  at 
Uumam,  and  weU  the  plante  look ;  but  the  spikes  are  cut  as  fast 
as  they  are  produced.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  beautiful 
Lffllia  an^ps,  which  is  grown  by  hundreds.  A  large  house  is 
entirely  filled  with  Begonias  of  the  Rex  type,  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  these  plants  for  various  purposes  of  decoration. 
Another  house  is  planted  with  Gardenias— a  perfect  thicket  of 
them  for  affording  cut  blooms.  Another  house  contains  Pancra- 
tiums  speciosum  and  fragrans,  the  flowers  of  which  and  Eucha- 
nses  are  always  acceptable.  In  one  of  the  houses  we  noticed 
several  plante  of  a  striking  Zamia,  the  fronds  of  which  were  deep 
red  m  colour  and  highly  effective.  Bulbs  are  grown  by  thou- 
sands packed  as  closely  as  possible  in  shallow  boxes,  and  rich 
soil  and  copious  supplies  of  water  do  the  rest.  This  is  all  that 
can  be  swd  about  Fulham ;  and  as  to  Aneriey,  if  anyone  desires 
to  see  a  Fern,  a  Dracaena  and  Nepenthes  manufactory  and  other 
plMits  rare  and  popular  increased  and  cultivated  well,  they  will 
find  such  work  well  carried  out  there  by  Mr.  Bause. 

Mbssrs.  Osboun  &  SoNB,  Fulham.— It  is  very  gratifying  to 
all  mterested  m  the  prosperity  of  this  old  e-ntablishment  to  learn 
that  under  the  energetic  management  of  the  sole  surviving  male 
representative  of  the  firm,  Mr.  B.  Osbom,  and  able  coadjutors 
the  nursery  is  in  a  very  improving  state.  Fruit  trees  and  Vines 
in  pots  are  a  great  specialty,  and  the  stock  of  them  is  both  ex- 
tensive and  excellent.  In  the  houses  there  are  plenty  cf 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  including  Ferns  and  climbers  of 
the  leading  varieties  Buitahle  for  decorative  and  other  uses, 
usually  to  be  met  with  i^  large  nurseries.  In  the  show  house 
there  is  a  great  Y&riety  Qf  pgJmBf  Araucaria  excelsa,  Aralia  8ie- 
boldu,  Phonmujn  ten^^  wi'e^tuxn.  Camellias,  perna.  Aucubas 


beautifully  set  with  berries  which  are  now  changing  colour. 
Laurustinus,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  &c.,  all  alike  healtihy  and 
useful.  In  the  stoves  the  Diacsenas,  Crotons,  Fandnnus,  Palms. 
Ferns  (noticeably  Adiantum  fiirleyense),  &o.,  in  variety  and  of 
various  si  sea,  are  remarkably  clean  and  healthy.  Among  the 
Palms  we  noticed  attractive  plants  of  Areca  crinita,  A.  Herbstu, 
Cocoa  WeddelUana  and  Kentia  oanterburyana,  aa  being  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  table  and  house  decoration. 

In  the  hardwooded  house  the  Kricas  and  Epaoris  look  particu- 
larly well,  and  promise  an  abundance  of  bloom.  Acaci^  graadis 
will  shortly  be  covered  with  its  miniature  yellow  balls,  and 
dwarf  plants  of  the  useful  pure  white  Jasminum  grandiflorum  are 
flowering  freely.  Lomatia  propinqua  is  a  very  graceful  green- 
foliaged  plant,  and  does  well  in  a  cool  house.  In  an  interme- 
diate house  TropsBolum  Ball  of  Fire  trained  along  the  roof  is 
flowering  freely.  Libonias  are  also  attractive.  In  this  house  is 
a  good  stock  ot  the  much-improved  varieties  of  double  Primulas 
raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Burghley,  and  certificatad  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  which  this  firm  will  shortly  send  out. 
The  colour  of  Mrs.  A.  F.  Barron  is  blush  slightly  striped  with 
red ;  Princess,  white  slightly  blotched  with  red  ;  White  Lady, 
a  good  white;  and  the Idarchioness  of  Exeter,  white  slightly 
spotted  with  pink.  The  plants  are  more  vigorous,  flowering 
freely,  the  individual  flowers  much  larger  and  more  double  than 
the  old  varieties. 

Among  the  hardy  shrubs  Euonymusea  in  variety  are  very 
attractive,  they  are  suitable  for  either  pots,  shrubberies,  or 
beds. 

Messbs.  C.  Lee  &  Sons,  Hammebsmith. — The  Christmas 
display  of  this  firm  is  now  arranged  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  South  Kensington,  and  a  splendid  display 
it  is  of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs,  for  which  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committees.  This  fine  col- 
lection merits  a  fuller  notice  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  it  or 
than  can  be  given  now.  Such  notice  must  be  deterred  to^  a 
future  issue  of  the  Journal,  for  notes  of  plants  of  such  perennial 
beauty  are  always  seasonable. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 


Robust  hardy  perennials,  comprising  some  of  the  gayest 
and  earliest  flowering  of  winter  or  spring  plants.  Hellebores 
produce  their  flowers  at  a  season  when  few  others  can  brave 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  genus  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order  (Ranunculacese)  as  Winter  Aconite,  one 
of  the  first  flowers  of  the  year. 

The  whole  of  the  apecies  delight  in  moisture  and  some  in 
shade,  but  shade  is  only  essential  when  the  soil  is  light  and 
shallow,  the  plants  thriving  well  in  the  full  sun  where  the  soil 
is  deep  and  retentive.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  their 
culture  is  disturbing  them.  All  they  require  is  planting  in  soil 
moderately  enriched,  deep,  retentive  or  rather  moist,  and  in 
slight  shade  in  shallow  soils,  but  the  shade  should  be  that  of  a 
deciduous  kind  so  as  to  admit  of  the  plant  enjoying  the  full 
light  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Beyond  keeping  them 
clear  of  weeds,  and  giving  a  mulch  about  the  plants  in  autumn 
they  require  no  further  attention,  continuing  to  grow  and  in- 
crease in  size  and  beauty  annually,  indeed  when  undisturbed 
they  succeed  to  admiration. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  dividing  the  plants  when  in  a 
dormant  state,  or  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  so  soon  as 
ripe  in  the  open  ground  and  covered  lightly  with  fine  soil. 

Owing  to  the  fickleness — uncertainty  of  our  climate,  Christmas 
Roses  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  at  the  festive  season. 
I  lift  a  few  roots  of  the  early-flowering  varieties  in  early 
autumn,  pot  them  in  pots  that  will  hold  the  roots  nicely,  using 
rich  compost,  and  place  them  in  any  light  airy  house  from 
which  frost  is  excluded,  draughting  them  into  heat  if  necessary 
so  as  to  have  flowers  at  Christmas.  I  have  now  fiowers  of  Helle- 
borus  niger  maximus  and  H.  olympicus,  and  have  had  for  some 
time  past.  The  individual  fiowers  are  fine  for  ladies*  hair,  and 
the  buds  on  the  point  of  opening  are  excellent  for  the  "  button 
hole." 

In  the  open  ground  to  have  flowers  with  certainty  the  plants 
should  have  handglasses  with  moveable  tops,  or  frames  placed 
over  them,  admitting  air  freely  in  mild  weather,  but  protecting 
from  heavy  rains  and  snow,  further  placing  mats  over  the 
lights  in  severe  weather.  The  blooms  are  much  finer  thus 
cared  for  than  when  they  have  not  received  any  attention. 
The  finest  plants  I  have  seen  were  grown  upon  a  south  border 
in  front  of  a  house — a  stove.  They  were  in  a  double  row,  the 
plants  being  about  2  feet  apart,  and  the  soil  a  retentive  loam, 
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the  sorfocebeinsinalched  with  short  decayed  dung.  In  winter 
thej  are  covered  with  spare  lights,  a  lean-to  being  formed  bj 
placing  the  lights  jogt  beaeaUi  the  iponting  of  the  honn.  The 
Btipply  of  flowers  afforded  bj  these  planS  is  wonderful — the 
gsjdener  Bays  they  are  far  more  aaefiil  to  him  than  any  plants 
ne  gtawi  occupying  similar  apace.  The  improviaed  frame  has 
sufficient  heal  fron)  the  house  against  which  it  ia  placed  to  ez> 
elude  frort,  flowers  being  produced  from  early  December 
onwudfl. 


HelUbonu  nigm-.—Tho  Chriatmas  Bose  is  an  appellation 
derived  I  think  not  so  mach  from  the  flowers,  which  in  mild 
seasons  begin  to  expand  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  as  from 
the  opening  flower  or  buds  resembling  the  bad  of  a  Koae  joined 
to  the  time  ot  flowering.  It  is  a  natiye  of  the  mountunoos 
woods  in  many  parts  of  Europe — Anstria,  Piedmont,  Greece, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Apennines,  and  ie  an  old  favourite, 
having  been  introduced  in  1696.  The  phmt  grows  from  9  to 
12  inches  high  ;  leaves  rather  large,  imooth,  pedate,  and  pro- 


duced siter  the  flowers.  Flowcis  la^^c,  cup-shaped,  white  or 
lightly  rosy,  borne  in  scapes  from  Uie  end  of  December  to 
Uai^.  The  flowers  are  the  purest  in  colour  at  first  opening, 
afterwards  chaugiug  to  pink,  and  becoming  green  before  fading. 
BelleboruB  uiger  maximus  is  the  Snest  form  of  Christmas  Bose, 
the  flowers  being  large,  nearly  white  when  fully  expanded,  and 
very  beautiful  in  bud.  It  is  a  magnified  U.  niger,  flowering 
more  freely,  and  nearly  a  month  earlier.  It  should  be  in  every 
ganlen, 

IT.  oriaUalii  is  plentifully  found  in  the  east,  on  mountains 
in  most  parts  of  the  Levant,  on  the  Bythinian  Ol^mpas,  and 
about  Constautinoi^e.  It  is  synonymous  nithH.officinalisand 


H.  olympicns  nber,  and  is  the  Black  Hellebore  of  the  ancients 
The  flower  stems  grow  about  18  inches  high,  more  when  the 
plants  are  vigorous,  with  forked  pedundes  bearing  largo 
solitary  flowers,  with  the  sepals  more  or  less  pointed  and  per- 
manent, when  jonng  white,  slightiy  stained  with  purple  at  the 
edge,  changing  to  green  when  old.  The  radical  Icavca  are  oa 
long  stalks,  pedate,  regolarly  serrated  on  the  margins  ;  the 
floral  are  wiuiout  footstalks,  palmate,  and  finely  toothed.  It 
usually  commences  flowering  with  me  in  early  December,  bet 
this  year  the  plants  have  not  yet  flowered,  attributable  to 
division  of  the  plants  in  spring,  the  wrong  time  for  increase. 
The  flowers  are  produced  with  the  leaves,  or  rather  fresh  foliage 
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preceda  tbo  Eoweia.    Altogethei;  it  ii  a  very  deniable  apecies,  I  *    S.  olympictu  bat  manT  synonyms— "^'  colchiciiB,[entt«tiw 
Mid  re/y  bnrdy.  j  abcbadcoi,   and  olympiciu  albni.     Badical  l«ST«a^  palmate. 


Fig.  TJ^HBIiXDOBDB   O 


segfflenis  oUiUJ^iOe.  ,^tljed  on  lie  margin  except  near  I  tinged  green  ;  sepals  blnntly  en-sbaped,  penistent,  produced 

the  base,  whicb  ae^TI*      j  **'?  !«»■»"  laiBe,  «t«UtlesB,  >harplj    on  forked  flower  atems  12  to  15  inches  in  height,  they  and  the 


7^     r*r    ^ff  I   *i"^        i  !«»■'"  J^BSi  KautiesB,  Bnarpiy    on  torsea  nowersiema  Vi  to  16  mcnes  inneigDt,  iney  ana  loe 
**'™^'*"""^,'('  *'5^i*Jr^exscnp-Blwped,white,»lighUy  )  lealetalka  mottled  with  reddish  brown  apota.    It  flowera  witt 
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me  in  December  onwardsi  and  is  a  fine  species  from  the  Bjthi- 
nian  Olympus. 

J£r.  odorug  is,  as  its  name  implies,  sweet-scented,  the  flower 
stems  rising  12  to  15  inches  high,  forked  near  the  top,  having, 
lai^  solitary  greenish  white  flowers.  The  sepals  ovate,  oblong, 
and  permanent.  It  is  a  native  of  liungary,  and  flowers  about 
the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  being  much  finer  assisted  with 
protection. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  Hellebores,  but  they  do  not 
flower  imtil  later  in  the  winter,  and  do  not  come  under  the 
head  of  Christmas  Boses,  though  they  are  fine  for  the  herbaceous 
border,  being  alike  interesting  and  beautif ul.^-G.  Abbey. 


ORANGES. 

Oranges  are  pre-eminent  amongst  Christmas  fruits,  and  the 
following  notes  abridged  from  the  Standard  will  be  read  with 
interest  at  this  season : — The  importation  of  Oranges  has  recently 
commenced.  Our  supply  comes  chiefly  from  St.  Michael's,  one 
of  the  Azores  Islands  :  from  Terceira  ai)d  Fayal,  also  belcmging 
to  that  group ;  from  Valencia,  and  several  other  Spanish  ports ; 
irom  Lisbon,  Villa  Real,  Aviero,  and  Oporto,  and  from  Palermo, 
Malta,  and  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  earliest 
Arrivals  are  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily,  the  famous  St. 
Michael's  Oranges  being  a  little  later.  The  St.  Michael  im- 
portation does  not  last  much  beyond  the  end  of  May,  and  this 
cl^  of  Orange  is  at  its  perfection  about  Christmas,  and  then 
it  is  the  best  Orange  that  can  be  got,  though  complaints  are 
now  heard  in  the  trade  that  the  St.  Michs^l  growers  h  jtvc  of 
late  rather  grown  for  quantity  than  quality. 

The  St.  Michael's  arc  now  brought  to  this  countiy  exclusively 
in  steamships,  each  carrying  about  10,000  boxes ;  but  a  new 
vessel  will  be  in  the  trade  this  season  which  will  bring  from 
20,000  to  24,000.  The  boxes  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  contain 
about  360  Oranges  in  each,  though  they  are  not  counted,  as 
Are  the  numbers  sent  in  the  boxes  from  Palermo  and  Valencia, 
the  latter  containing  420  or  490,  and  the  former  200  of  large 
and  360  of  small  fruit.  Probably  there  are  more  Oranges  im- 
ported from  Valencia  than  from  all  other  ports  together.  The 
St.  Michael's  are  packed  in  the  dried  leaves  of  Indian  com,  but 
all  other  Oranges  in  paper. 

The  "  Blood  "  Oranges,  as  they  are  called,  come  mostly  from 
Valencia,  but  a  few  from  Malta,  from  which  latter  place  we 
also  get  the  egg-shaped  fruit  Both  of  these  command  much 
higher  prices  than  ordinary  consignments.  The  aromatic  and 
delicious  "Tangierines  "  hail  from  St.  Michael's,  and  also  from 
Lisbon,  varying  very  considerably  in  price  according  to  the 
supply.  Seville  Oranges  come  from  the  place  of  that  name, 
and,  as  everyone  knows,  are  used  exclusively  for  making 
marmalade  and  orange  wine.  For  both  these  purposes,  how- 
ever, the  Palermo  "  bitters  "  are  really  better  adapted  ;  and  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  best  marmalade  of  all  is 
produced  from  the  Shaddock — a  sort  of  cross  between  an 
Orange  and  a  Lemon,  and  named  after  a  Captain  Shaddock, 
who  brought  it  from  China,  or  as  some  say,  from  Guinea,  and 
planted  it  in  the  "West  Indies,  whence  we  now  derive  our  limited 
supply.  It  is  the  bitter  element  in  the  Seville  and  Palermo 
Oranges  which  fit  them  for  marmalade,  as  it  preserves  the  skins 
while  they  dry. 

The  great  bulk  of  St.  Michael's  and  other  Oranges  are  landed 
at  Fresh  Wharf,  Thames  Street,  but  those  from  Lisbon  gene- 
rally in  the  London  Docks.  The  fruit  is  shipped  to  London 
merchants,  who  advance  large  sums  of  money  to  the  foreign 
growers,  and  then  it  passes  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  brokers, 
who  sell  it  by  auction,  holding  sales  from  three  to  five  times  a 
week,  according  to  the  season.  Pudding  Lane,  Thames  Street, 
is  their  head-quarters,  and,  if  not  quite  an  Orange  grove,  is  busy 
enough  with  the  Orange  trade ;  long  strings  of  white-stockinged 
*•  fellowship  "  porters  carrying  the  boxes  almost  all  day  long 
without  intermission  during  the  busy  season  from  the  riverside 
to  the  warehouses.  A  large  quantity  of  the  fruit  sold  finds  its 
way  to  Duke's  Place,  a  quarter  of  the  Hebrew  region  of 
Houndsditch,  where  it  is  resold  to  shopkeepers  and  coster- 
mongers.  This  locality  is  redolent  of  Oranges,  and  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  you  may  often  walk  for  yards  there  ankle- 
deep  in  decayed  Orange  pulp  and  peel.  As  it  is  a  somewhat 
delicate  subject  to  touch,  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  say  anything 
about  the  price  of  Oranges  as  realised  at  the  brokers'  sales ; 
but  a  few  statistics  of  the  quantity  imported  may  be  interest- 
ing. Twenty  years  ago  it  was  thought  rather  a  wonderful 
thing  that  the  metropolis  should  be  supplied  with  one  hundred 
miUionB  of  Oranges  yearly.    There  are  now  sold  in  Pudding 


Lane  and  its  vicinity  something  like  three  or  four  time?  that 
quantity,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  consumed  m 
the  metropolitan  district. 

The  increase  in  the  trade  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
abolition  of  the  du  ty .    Formerly  2i.  6d.  per  box  was  the  impost ; 
in  1853  it  was  reduced  to  Sd. ;  and  altogether  abolished  in  1861. 
Last  year  732,000  packages  came  to  London.    A  steamer  with 
10,000  to  12,000  packages  brings  somewhat  over  one  Orange 
each  to  the  three  and  a  half  million  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis.   Glancing  at  importations  to  other  ports,  we  find  that 
last  year  Liverpool  i-eceived  715,000  packages  (a  large  portion 
of  which  were  transhipped  to  America)  ;  Hull  received  227,000, 
and  Bristol  110,000.    If  we  add  to  these  the  packages  received 
at  minor  ports,  we  shall  have  in  round  numbers  nearly  two 
million  packages ;  and  these  again  would  represent  something 
like  a  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  seven  hundred 
million  Oranges  annually.    Every  year  is  more  than  likely  to 
see  a  large  increase  on  these  figures.    Last  year,  according  to 
a  calculation  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  were  imported 
of  Oranges  and  Lemons  together  3,533,781  bushels,  represent- 
ing a  money  value  of  £1,549,765,  first  hand. 


GARDEN  FP:NCING. 


I  THANK  all  those  contributors  for  their  practical  suggestiozis 
communicated  to  the  Journal  respecting  fencing  for  the  Exjjc- 
rimental  Garden.  As  the  site  of  the  garden  is  at  Sandy  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bedfordshire  market-garden  district  there  is  little 
need  for  especial  protection  from  cattle ;  but  as  experiments 
will  be  carried  on  it  is  necessary  that  a  reasonable  protection 
should  at  once  be  afforded  against  all  intruders,  and  as  yet  I 
cannot  discover  anything  so  well  adapted  to  meet  all  require- 
ments as  a  wooden  wall  and  a  paled  post  and  rail  fence,  and 
in  the  economical  construction  of  which  so  much  depends 
upon  the  local  materials  available.  But  here  timber  of  all  the 
usual  kinds  is  reasonably  cheap.  Stretched  wire  netting  can 
be  quickly  fixed  at  a  moderate  price,  takes  up  but  little  space, 
and  as  a  temporary  fence  is  tolerably  secure  against  two-legged 
marauders ;  for  a  south  side  where  little  shade  is  required  I 
think  it  may  be  used  advantageously,  and  seems  preferable  to 
flat  bar  fencing. 

Quick  Thorn,  Holly,  Privet,  Spruce,  or  other  green  fence, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  or  to  act  as  a  breakwind,  is 
undesirable,  as,  in  addition  to  the  period  which  must  elapse 
before  a  secure  fence  can  be  formed,  the  roots  travel  far  in 
search  of  nourishment,  and  when  the  hedge  becomes  established 
it  exhausts  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  at  least  6  feet  on  each 
side  ;  and  allowing  4  feet  for  the  width  of  the  fence,  a  space 
of  upw^ards  of  5  yards  of  valuable  ground  is  almost  monopo- 
lised, and  this    continued  round  a  three-acre  piece  would 
amount  to  a  serious  diminution.    The  neighbouring  market 
gardeners  here  are  so  fully  alive  to  this  that  they  shelter  their 
Cucumbers  and  other  tender  crojw  with  rows  of  Rye  or  staked 
Peas.   Holly  fences  do  remarkably  well  on  the  greensand  in  this 
locality,  and  in  the  favoured  parish  of  Aspley  Guise  near  Wo- 
bum,  now  much  resorted  to  by  patients  suffering  from  pulmo- 
nary complaints,  there  is  a  hedge  of  Holly  by  the  roadside 
from  20  to  25  feet  high,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  almost 
without  a  break  ;  and  in  the  pretty  village  of  Old  Warden  near 
here  there  are  well-kept  hedges  of  many  kinds  of  variegated 
and  other  Hollies  intermingled,  which  are  charmingly  luxu- 
riant and  healthy. 

In  the  Bedford  allotment  gardens  on  a  cold  drift  clay  is  a 
perfect  hedge  of  Sweetbriar,  5  feet  high  and  nearly  300  yards 
m  length,  extending  round  three  sides  of  one  of  the  allotments, 
and  forming  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  secure  fences  I  have 
ever  seen.  And  to  show  how  much  may  be  done  by  using  the 
right  materials  for  a  live  fence  in  a  particular  locality,  I  have 
seen  in  the  Atlantic-washed  coasts  and  saline  atmosphere  of 
the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo  good  sound  hedges  formed 
of  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  12  feet  high,  and  with  others  as  thick  as 
a  man's  arm,  and  where  scarcely  anything  else  but  Elder 
will  grow.  The  beautiful  Escallonia  macrantha  in  the  more 
favoured  spots  in  that  locality  is  also  used  for  dwarfer  garden 
fences. 

Some  years  ago  I  tried  in  Lincolnshire  various  strong-grow- 
ing Roses  for  divisional  garden  fences,  and  I  found  nothing 
equal  to  the  hardy  and  vigorous  H.B.  Charles  Lawson ;  it 
is  a  free  and  rapid  grower,  and  when  well  cut-in  at  first 
makes  a  dense  aod  secure  hedge,  and  I  intend  again  using  it 
in  the  formation  of  the  Rose  garden  in  tho  KxperimentaL  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  in  most  localities  good  old  Gloire  de 
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Dijon  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  doubtlcw 
some  ot  jour  leaders  have  hit  upon  other  materials  which  may 
be  of  advantage  for  use  on  particular  soils  and  in  particular 
localities.— T.  Laxton,  Bedford. 


LIVERPOOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  blooms  exhibited  at  the  above  Show,  according  to  Mr. 
Ollerhead's  letter  on  page  448,  were  without  quality,  size  only 
having  been  the  aim  of  the  growers.  We  know  that  some  of 
them  were  overgrown,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  saying  that  the 
first-prize  blooms  (Mr.  Tunnington's)  were  in  form,  colour, 
and  general  condition  excellent.  We  ask  Mr.  Ollerhead  to 
give  his  candid  opinion  respecting  these  blooms,  and  also  of 
the  first-prize  six  plants.  Mr,  Wallis  of  Keele  Hall  includes 
the  flrst-prire  twenty-four  blooms  with  the  others  as  being 
coarse,  and  describes  Mr.  Ollerhead's  as  "  a  nice  even  lot," 
and  according  to  Mr.  Wallis's  remark  it  would  appear  that  he 
thought  the  Wimbledon  blooms  entitled  to  a  prize  ;  yet  if  we 
remember  rightly,  when  Mr.  Ollerhead  first  saw  Mr.  Tunning- 
ton's blooms  he  admitted  tlieir  superiority,  and  it  is  evident 
therefore  that  they  must  have  possessed  other  good  qualities 
besides  mere  '^size." 

We  would  now  point  to  other  matters  of  paramount  import- 
ance. On  what  principles  are  Chrysanthemum  growers  to 
prepare  their  blooms  for  the  future,  and  by  what  points  ought 
judges  to  be  ^ided  to  a  right  decision  in  making  their  awards  ? 
How  can  a  ]udge  decide  on  the  quality  and  the  age  of  the 
blooms  if  the  lower  petals  are  removed  and  only  a  compact 
small  ball  of  the  centre  of  the  bloom  is  left  to  be  shown? 
With  such  treatment  a  "  nice  even  lot "  could  soon  be  made, 
but  what  is  to  guide  the  judge  to  the  conditions  of  the  bloom 
when  the  guard  petals  are  gone,  as  we  suppose  they  are  shown 
in  the  souSi  7  There  are  blooms  under  cool  treatment  which 
require  six  weeks  or  more  to  open  before  the  centre  petals  are 
properly  developed  ;  in  this  time  the  guard  petals  are  fading, 
and  such  blooms  are  of  no  use  for  showing  at  Liverpool,  while 
on  the  other  hand  they  would  be  fine  blooms  with  a  portion 
of  the  petals  removed  as  shown  in  the  south.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  if  a  bloom  with  its  lower  petals  removed  is  a  Chrys- 
anthemum proper  or  only  half  a  flower :  this  is  a  point  that 
should  be  made  clear. 

The  bloom  we  consider  suitable  for  exhibition  should  be 
perfect  in  form,  containing  all  its  lower  petals,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  well  filled  in  the  centre  and  as  large  as  it  is 
possible  to  grow  it  without  being  loose,  ragged,  and  coarse. 
The  first-prize  blooms,  in  our  way  of  thinking,  were  exhibited 
as  Chiysanthemums  ought  to  be.  If  Mr.  Ollerhead  thinks 
differently  we  hope  it  will  be  good  enough  to  point  out  their 
faults  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction.  The  growers 
in  t:his  neighbourhood  are  anxious  to  have  some  recognised  rule 
to  clirect  them  in  the  future.  Are  the  blooms  to  be  perfect, 
cootaining  their  lower  petals,  or  may  they  be  removed  and  the 
centres  shown  ?  and  what  varieties  are  allowed  to  be  shown 
as  incurved  flowers,  and  if  the  blooms  are  to  be  shown  on  paper 
collars  or  not  ?  If  some  idea  is  given  of  the  standard  to  be 
attained  we  shall  know  in  what  form  to  exhibit  in  case  of  a 
contest  next  year  in  London,  BtnniDgham,  or  elsewhere.  I 
Bend  by  this  post  four  blooms  as  grown  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  ordinary  decoration.  They  are  as  they  are  cut  from  the 
plants,  and,  as  you  will  see,  a  little  past  their  best. — William 
Babdney,  NorrU  Green, 

[The  blooms  are^ood  as  grown  for  decorative  purposes,  but 
they  do  not  possess  the  solidity  requisite  for  exhibiting  at  the 
aouthem  ahows.^-EDa.] 

Yoxm  coaraspondents  Mr.  Baidney  and  "  Allebton  " — (the 
latter  I  observe  does  not  give  his  proper  name) — ^both  complain 
of  my  having  omitted  to  give  praise  to  other  exhibitors  who 
took  part  in  the  various  competitions.  I  simply  felt  it  my 
duty  to  make  the  now  historical  exposure  and  I  left  the  re- 
nudnder  to  the  discretion  of  your  reporter.  They  both  say  I 
bare  given  a  correct  account :  thia  I  always  endeavour  to  do, 
and  I  feel  they  will  pass  the  same  verdict  on  my  last  letter, 
which  I  hope  has  met  their  views.  Your  correspondent  errs 
when  he  says  that  a  stand  containing  Fingal  and  Faust  would 
be  disqualified  in  the  south  nf  JSn^^^"^^*  ^^'  would  not  be 
80,  but  an  exhibitor  would  fi^/j  ^^^  ^^^  coarse  blooms  would 
— 4.  ui-.  -—^^i  n^i'n/w  ir. .,  *o  _x  jiig  opponents  with  more 

He  is  also,  in  my  opinion, 

,^ J ,^      ^^ey  ^®*^  *^^  ^^  *^®  finest 

blooms  in  the  Show;  ^^  90f^^d  ^^^  ^*  ^^®  laigest  and 


coarsest-petaled  blooms,  counting  the  fewest  points  of  merit, 
he  would  have  been  right.  As  I  before  stated,  it  is  like  putting 
a  coarse  Drumhead  Cabbage  against  well-finished  blooms  and 
deciding  in  favour  of  size. 

As  to  the  challenge  of  your  correspondents  to  contest  honestly 
and  fairly  with  growers  from  any  part  either  in  or  out  of 
London  if  we  only  give  them  an  invitation,  I  have  to  reply 
that  I  publicly  gave  them  an  invitation  to  Kingston,  and  told 
them  what  money  and  cups  were  in  store  for  the  successful 
competitors.  The  Liverpool  growers  must  not  foarget  that  their 
representative  at  the  Aquarium,  Westminster,  with  his  twenty- 
four  blooms  was  nowhere  against  the  southern  growers.  As 
regards  the  explicitness  of  our  schedules,  I  enclose  you  a  copy 
of  the  Kingston  schedule,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  those  issued 
about  London,  to  compare  with  the  Liverpool  one.  In  the 
latter  you  will  see  prizes  are  offered  for  so  many  large-fiowered 
and  Pompon  varieties.  One  would  suppose  the  former  meant 
large-flowered  of  any  type,  but  on  inquiry  through  the  press 
I  found  it  means  incurved  varieties  only.  I  should  like  the 
Kingston  schedule  to  be  forwarded  to  "Allebton,"  and  I 
ask  him  where  we  lack  explicitness. 

As  to  names  of  varietie«>  whoever  heard  of  an  exhibitor 
writing  to  his  opponent  to  know  what  dishes  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, or  what  varieties  of  plants  or  cut  flowers  he  was  going 
to  stage  against  him  ?  ITic  Liverpool  growers  must  use  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  if  they  are  going  to  compete  against  the 
south. 

As  regards  their  challenge  to  meet  us  at  any  Chrysanthemum 
show  out  of  London,  or  even  in  London,  I  think  I  may  take 
the  responsibility  of  saying  that  we  accept  the  challenge  under 
the  following  conditions— viz.,  that  the  growers  of  Liverpool 
and  northwards  subscribe  £  10,  ^820,  or  £25,  as  may  be  approved 
of,  to  pit  against  an  equal  sum  contributed  by  the  southern 
growers,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  challenge  cup  or 
trophy  to  be  contested  for  next  year,  as  may  be  arranged  for, 
by  the  north  and  south  countrymen.  We  need  not  depend 
on  two  cultivators  to  make  the  awards.  I  think  Kensington 
will  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  contest,  and  the  Floral 
Committee  the  best  judges  to  make  the  awards,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  be  very  pleased  to  make  arrangements  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  exhibitors  as  to  date  of  show,  &o.  If 
£60  could  be  raised  it  would  make  a  handsome  prize  and 
bring  out  our  best  talent  in  Chrysanthemum  growing,  and 
would  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  If  this  scheme  is  approved.  Dr.  Hogg,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  will  by  my  request  act  as  treasurer  to  the  fund. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  any  practical  suggestions  in  the  Journal 
relative  to  carrying  out  in  a  proper  and  satisfactory  manner 
the  proposed  Chrysanthemum  tournament — J.  Ollerhead, 
The  Gardens,  Wimhled^m  Uouse,  S.  W. 


HEATING  BY  PARAFFIN  STOVES. 
ParAPPIN  stoves  may  be  used  in  greenhouses  without  injui> 
ing  the  leaves  of  Geraniums  or  any  other  plants  in  the  house, 
by  placing  a  large  basin  of  hot  water  on  the  stove.  If  the 
water  is  warm  when  placed  in  the  house  it  will  keep  hot  all 
night,  a  guinea  stove  keeping  a  small  greenhouse  at  the 
present  time  at  a  temperature  of  45°  during  the  night  without 
other  heating.  The  stove  used  is  Rippingille's  patent.  My 
son  has  used  the  stove  mentioned  most  successfully  in  wanning- 
his  greenhouse  this  winter,  which  was  full  of  Zonal  Geramums. 
— B.  G.  H. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF.  THE  APPLE. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Romans  on  their  arrival 
in  Britain  found  Apples  growing  there ;  for  the  Crab  is  indi- 
ffenous  to  the  soil,  and  the  Apple  is  but  a  cultivated  Crab. 
Caesar  makes  no  allusion  to  fruit.  He  describes  the  Bntons  aa 
more  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  people.  But  some  parts 
of  the  island,  he  says,  were  ahready  fruitful  in  com,  especuOly, 
as  it  appears,  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Belgse,  who  had 
recently  crossed  over  from  the  Continent  ("  De  Bello  GaUico> 
V  14.)  Tacitus,  who  in  his  "  Life  of  Agricola  "  gives  the  most 
interesting  and  trustworthy  account  of  ancient  Bntain  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  does  not  mention  either  Apples  or  Pears, 
but  expressly  says,  "  The  soil  is  adapted  for  produce  ofall 
kinds  except  the  OUve  and  the  Vine,  and  other  things  (pmt 
trees')  accustomed  to  grow  in  warmer  countries,  (and  is)  frmt- 
ful  •  they  are  quick  in  coming, 'slow  in  ripening,  both  effects 
arising  from  the  same  cause— the  excessive  dampness  of  t 
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8oa  and  climate."— ("  Vita  Agric."  12.)  There  can  be  stiU  less 
doubt  that  the  Romans  as  thej  settled  down  in  Britain  brought 
with  them  the  varieties  of  fruit  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
use  in  Italy,  though  there  is  no  distinct  record  o£  their  having 
done  so.  They  ever  loved  to  surround  themselves  with  the 
plants  of  their  own  country,  and  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the 
ontroduction  of  the  Elm.  the  Box,  the  Walnut,  the  Cherry,  and 
the  Pear.  The  coarse  pot  herb  Alexanders  (Smvmium  olu- 
eatrum)  is  generally  found  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  Roman 
earthworks,  and  unwittingly  they  brought  the  Roman  Nettle 
<Urtica  pilulifera),  which  still  haunts  some  of  the  ruined 
Roman  stations  in  England.  From  the  country  in  which  the 
Romans  settled  the  fruit  there  would  gradually  spread. through 
the  country.  In  the  third  century  the  Romans  obtained  per- 
mission, it  is  said,  of  the  Emperor  Probus  to  introduce  the 
Vine  into  Britain,  and  soon  made  wine  from  the  fruit. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  also  that  as  the  native  inhabitants 
leceded  before  the  invaders,  they  too  would  cany  with  them 
their  own  varieties  of  Apples  into  the  most  remote  districts  of 
the  country.  The  Drmaical  legends — ^for  such  evidence  as 
they  may  afford,  support  this  idea.  At  a  later  period,  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  there  is  some  indirect  evidence  to 
show  that  this  was  the  case.  The  native  Britons  sought  refuge 
ifrom  the  Saxons  amongst  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  many 
of  them  fled  from  thence  to  the  north-western  coast  of  France, 
<^led  Armorica,  which  in  consequence  of  this  enugration 
received  the  name  of  Brittany,  which  it  has  since  retained. 
From  Wales  they  carried  with  them  their  Apple  trees,  and  one 
remarkable  instance  of  their  having  done  so  is  recorded  in  the 
*J  Idber  Landavensis."  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Montalembert 
in  his  "  Les  Moines  d'Occident,"  which,  translated,  says  : 
^When  St.  Brieuc  and  his  eighty  monks  from  Great  Britain 
landed  in  Armorica  (Brittany),  and  marked  the  site  on  which 
<iie  town  which  bears  his  name  was  afterwards  built : "  they 
acted  just  as  the  soldiers  of  Caesar  did  in  the  forests  sacred  to 
the  Druids.  "They  first  surveyed  the  ancient  woods  with 
curiosity,"  says  the  chronicle  :  "  they  hunted  evexywhere 
through  them,  and  finding  a  branching  valley  with  pleasant 
flhade  and  a  stream  of  clear  water  running  through  it,  they  all 
set  to  work  ....  frequently  replacing  the  trees  of  the  forest 
by  fruit  trees,  like  the  British  monk  Teilo,  who  planted  with 
his  own  hands,  aided  by  St.  Samson,  an  immense  orchard — a 
true  forest  of  fruit  trees — three  miles  in  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  D61."— (Book  vi.  p.  394.)  Teilo  was  the  son  of 
Tegwedd,  who  was  also  the  mother  of  Bishop  Afan  of  Buallc 
(Builth).  She  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Llandeg- 
veth,  near  Caerleon.  Teilo  received  his  religious  education  at 
this  college  of  Iltutus,  or  Illtyd,  situated  at  the  village  now 
known  as  Llantwit  Major  in  Glamorganshire.  Teilo  succeeded 
Dubricius  in  the  see  of  Llandaff ;  and  on  the  death  of  St  David 
be  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Menevia  (St  David's).  He 
placed  his  nephew  Ishmael  there  as  suffragan,  and  continued 
himself  at  Llandaff,  with  the  title  of  Archbishop.  "He  is 
known  as  one  of  the  three  blessed  visitors  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain,  Dewi  (St  David's)  and  Padam  being  the  other  two. 
They  were  so  called  from  the  zeal  with  which  they  preached 
the  faith  in  Christ,  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  without  fee  or 
reward,  and  from  their  deeds  of  charity." — ("Williams' 
Cymry,"  p.  133.) 

Samson  was  bishop  of  Ddl,  but  it  seems  there  were  two 
bishops  of  Ddl  of  the  same  name,  and  both  were  educated  at 
the  college  at  Iltutus.  In  early  life  Teilo  passed  over  to 
Armorica  and  spent  some  years  with  his  old  fellow  student, 
Bishop  Samson  of  D61.  The  "Liber  Landavensis"  says,  "St 
Teilo  also  left  there  another  testimony  of  his  patronage,  for  he 
and  the  aforesaid  Samson  planted  a  great  grove  of  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  to  the  extent  of  three  miles,  that  is  from  D61  as  far 
as  Cai,  and  these  woods  are  honoured  with  their  names  until 
the  present  day,  for  they  are  called  the  "  Groves  of  Teilo  and 
Samson."— ("Liber  Landavensis.  Llfr.  Teilo.  Welsh  M.S.  Soc." 
chap.  iii.  p.  346.)  This  orchard  still  existed  in  the  twelfth 
century  under  the  name  of  "  Arboretum  Teliavi  et  Samsonis." 
("Vie  St. Brieuc,"  by  the  Canon  of  La  Devison,  1627,  cited  by 
La  Bord^rie).  Tradition  states  that  the  planting  of  this 
orchard  first  led  to  the  manufacture  of  cider  in  Normandy, 
and  certainly  no  notice  of  it  is  to  be  found  until  some  cen- 
turies afterwards,  when  the  cider  of  Normandy  began  to  attain 
the  celebrity  it  aiterwards  gained.  Teilo  died  a.d.  640,  and 
was  succeeded  at  Llandaff  by  his  nephew  Oudoceos,  also  a 
person  of  eminent  sanctity.  Samson  died  a.d.  599.  There 
aare  twelve  churches  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  founded  by 
8t  Teilo,  or  dedicated  to  him,  at  which  lAndeilo  Fdwr  in  Car- 


marthenshire is  the  principal.  In  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  the 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St  Teilo  and  St  Peter,  and  there  are 
five  other  churches,  including  Llanarth,  Llandeilo  Czesseney, 
and  Llandeilo  PerthoUy  in  Monmouthshire. 

In  the  Sarum  Missal  there  is  a  special  blessing  for  Apples, 
which  is  appointed  to  be  used  on  St.  James'  day,  July  25th, 
but  this  form  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Missal  or  Breviaries 
of  the  Hereford  use. 

It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  it  is  a  common  belief  in  the 
midland  counties  that  Apples  are  not  fit  to  be  cooked  until 
they  have  been  christened  by  the  showers  of  St  Swithin  on 
July  loth. 

From  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
Christianity,  and  for  many  succeeding  centuries,  even  as  late 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  ecclesiastics.    The  monks  were  men  of  peace 
and  study,  and  living  in  retired  ^ts  depended  upon  their 
gardens  for  much  of  their  food.     Through  ages  of  war  and 
bloodshed  they  pursued  their  peaceful  avocations  and  cultivated 
the  soil  with  sedulous  industry.    Many  a  monk  like  Scott's 
Abbot  Bonniface  of  Eennequhair  has  found  great  pleasure  in 
the  Pears  and  Apples  he  had  grafted  with  his  own  hands. 
The  abbey  garden  is  always  observed  to  occupy  the  best  and 
most  sheltered  situation  that  could  be  found ;  and  by  their 
foreign  connections  the  monks  were  enabled  to  obtain  from 
more  favourable  climates,  not  only  better  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  more  choice  fruits  for  their  own  delectation,  but  also 
valuable  medicinal  herbs  for  the  treatment  of  the  ^ick  poor  in 
their  neighbourhood.     The  ruins  of  most  of  the  old  abbeys 
afford  to  this  day  proofs  of  the  care  bestowed  by  their  former 
inhabitants  in  introducing  foreign  plants.    From  the  gardens 
attached  to  these  institutions  they  have  often  been  found  by 
botanists  to  wander  into  the  neighbouring  fields  and  woods. 
Asarabacca  (Asarum  europseum)  recently  found  by  the  Wool- 
hope  Club  in  the  Forest  of  Deerfold  is  one  of  these  medicinal 
plants.      Thorn    Apple    (Datura    Stramonium),    Belladomia 
(Atropa  Belladonna),  Stinking  Groundsel  (Senecio  squalidos), 
the  plant  always  grown  in  nunnery  gardens  (Ari5tol(>chia  cle- 
matitis),  are  oiber  examples ;  and  more  might  be  mentioned. 
As  early  as  674  there  is  a  record  that  Brithnot,  the  first  abbot 
of  Ely,  laid  out  extensive  gardens  and  orcbards  which  "he 
planted  with  a  great  variety  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  fruit  trees. 
In  a  few  years  the  trees  which  he  plantecl  and  engrafted 
appeared  at  a  distance  Uke  a  wood,  loaded  with  the  most 
excellent  fruits  in  great  abundance,  and  added  much  to  the 
commodiousness  and  beauty  of  the  place." — ("Hist  Eliens. 
apud  Gale,"  lib.  ii.  c  2.) 

"The  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,"  published  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Becords  in  1841,  which  compise 
the  laws  supposed  to  have  been  enacted  by  Howel  Dda  aboat 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  modified  by  snbseqnent 
regulations  under  the  Princes  of  Wales  previously  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  Wales  by  Edward  I.  (1283),  give  aeveral  references 
to  the  great  value  of  Apple  trees. 

In  the  Dull  Gwyned^  the  "  Venedotian,"  or  "North  Wales 
Code,"  book  iii.  chapter  20,  is  entitled,  as  rendered  in  the 
English  translation,  "  On  the  worth  of  Trees  this  treats  :"— 

"  Section  8.—'  Every  tree  that  shall  bear  fruit  is  of  the  same 
worth  as  the  entire  Blazel  grove,  excepting  the  Oak  and  the  Apple 
tree.*    {Mem.  A  Hazel  grove  was  valued  at  twenty-fonr  pence.) 

"  Section  9.—'  A  graft  four  pence  without  augmentatioii  until 
the  calends  of  winter  after  it  is  grafted.' 

"  Section  10.—*  And  thenceforward  an  increase  of  two  pence  is 
added  every^  season  until  it  shall  bear  fruit,  and  then  it  ifl  three 
score  pence  in  value,  and  so  it  graduates  in  value  as  a  cow's  csu* 

"  Section  11.—*  A  sour  Crab  tree  is  four  pence  in  value  untu  it 
bear  fruit.' 

"Section  12.— <  And  after  it  bears  fruit  it  is  thirty  pence  in 
value.' " 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  Apple  tree  in  "The  Ancient 
Institutes  of  England." 

In  an  alleged  account  of  the  "  Antient  Saxon  rite  of  corona- 
tion as  recorded  in  the  time  of  Edgar  "  (959-975),  the  foUow- 
ing  passage  is  given  as  forming  part  of  the  blessing  prononnoed 
by  the  archbiAop  or  bishop  at  a  Saxon  coronation : — 

«  May  the  Almighty  Lord  give  thee,  0  King,  from  the  dew  <)f 
heaven  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  abundance  of  com  ana  wme 
and  oil.  Be  thou  the  Lord  of  thy  brothers,  and  let  the  sons  or 
thy  Mother  bow  down  before  thee  ;  let  the  people  serve  thee,  M» 
the  tribes  adore  thee.  May  the  Almighty  bless  thee  with  tne 
blessings  of  heaven  above,  and  the  mountains  and  the  J^^T^' 
with  the  blessings  of  the  deep  below ;  with  the  Hessinffi  ^  ^^nif^ 
and  AppUi,** 
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Wild  Apple  trees  were  not  uncommon  in  this  reien.  William 
of  Malmesbniy  says  (lib.  li.  cap.  8)  that  King  Edgar  in  973, 
while  hunting  in  a  wood  and  separated  from  his  followers,  was 
-oyercome  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  sleep,  and  alighting  from 
his  horse  he  lay  down  under  the  shade  of  a  wild  Apple  tree. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  describing  a  quarrel  that  arose  at 
the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor  between  two  of  the  sons  of 
Earl  Godwin,  represents  one  of  them  as  departing  in  a  rage  to 
flerefoni,  where  his  brother  had  ordered  a  royal  banquet  to 
be  prepared.  "  There  he  seized  his  brother's  attendants ;  and 
cutting  oif  their  heads  and  limbs  he  placed  them  in  the  vessels 
of  wine,  mead,  ale,  pigment,  morat,  and  cyder." — ("  Henry  of 
Hunt."  vol.  vi.  p.  367.)  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
although  this  history  was  written  in  1154  it  was  not  published 
until  1576  by  Saville,  when  it  it  possible  that  the  last  word 
''^  cyder,"  by  that  time  the  common  drink  of  Herefordshire, 
may  have  been  added. — {Herefordshire  Pomona,) 


HOW  AN  INVALID  GREW  SOME  ROSES. 

Our  garden  is  smsll ;  situation  sunny,  but  much  exposed ; 
soil  light  and  sandy.  I  longed  for  Roses,  but  was  told  I  need 
not  attempt  to  plant  any.  "  They  won't  grow,"  said  wise 
friends  and  experienced  gardeners  whom  I  consulted,  so  for 
years  I  had  to  content  myself  with  bedding  plants.  I  was  not 
content.  I  loved  such  plants  only  with  the  love  any  flower 
<can  command.  You  cannot  care  deeply  for  things  that  the 
iirst  frost  destroys,  and  that  must  be  taken  away  to  be  seen  no 
more. 

Meantime  some  little  shelter  had  sprung  up  round  our  little 
flower  garden — a  Yew  hedge  on  the  north  side,  and  a  Privet 
hedge  on  the  south-west.  We  cannot  wholly  shut  out  the  east, 
though  the  house  is  to  some  extent  a  protection  from  that 
quarter.  I  ventured  on  buying  nine  or  ten  Rose  trees  from  a 
gardener  near  who  had  a  smicdl  but  good  collection.  They 
were  planted  in  three  of  the  flower  beds,  but  not  all  the  ground 
was  allowed.  "  Bedding  plants  would  look  well,  and  would 
do  the  Roses  no  harm."    However,  in  spite  of  the  surrounding 

Firasites  the  standards  did  fairly.  I  had  made  a  beginning, 
had  gathered  Roses. 

Waiting  another  year  and  still  studying  my  manual,  besides 
corresponding  with  a  practical  Rose-grower  who  recommended 
the  Manetti  stock  as  likely  to  do  better  than  the  Briar  on 
sandy  soil,  I  ordered  some  standards  and  some  dwarfs.  The 
order  included  Oloire  de  Dijon  for  the  east  aspect  of  house, 
Mar^chal  Nicl  and  Climbing  Devoniensis  for  the  south-west,  a 
dozen  or  two  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
hardier  Teas.  The  soil  was  enriched  vrith  loam  and  dressed 
with  good  stable  manure. 

Even  here  discouragement  was  at  hand  with  the  remark — 
^*  You  are  making  the  soil  too  rich  :  the  Roses  won't  flower." 
But  the  Roses  did  flower.  They  bloomed  better  and  better 
every  year  as  I  learned  to  understand  them  and  to  treat  them 
carefully  ;  and  even  with  all  the  drawbacks  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion the  blooms  were  generally  fairly  good  and  often  positively 
'fine.  "Now  and  then  I  lost  a  weakly  standard,  once  a  dwarf, 
«cid  never  a  Tea  Rose. 

I  hsive  now  about  a  hundred  varieties.  All  the  bedding 
plant&3  are  routed.  The  Roses  have  it  all  to  themselves,  save  a 
little  space  near  the  windows  for  Primroses,  garden  Daisies, 
aad  spring  Forget-me-nots,  and  the  Geraniums,  &c.,  in  autumn. 

Being  an  invalid  I  am  shut  up  generally  at  pruning  time« 
but  8k  friendly  gardener  looks  after  my  trees  twice  a  year,  and 
does  what  is  needful  for  the  Roses. 

My  first  trees  were  planted  in  1873.  If  anyone  should 
desire  to  know  what  Roses  do  best  in  such  soil  as  I  have 
described,  and  what  varieties  have  given  me  the  earliest,  the 
latest,  and  the  sweetest  blooms,  I  shsSl  be  glad  to  communicate 
my  experience  to  the  Journal. — A.  M.  B. 

PETROLEUM  OR  PARAFFIN  AS  AN  INSECT 

KILLBR—A  CAUTION. 

I  AOBEK  with  Mr.  W.  Taylor  as  regards  the  utility  of 
paraffin  oil  for  the  destruction  of  insects  on  plants,  but  I 
would  caution  those  who  use  it  j^q^  to  try  his  recommendation 
of  "  one  wineglass  to  a  gallon  of  water."  Two  years  ago  I 
was  recommended  to  tiy  this  ^tt-pneth. ;  t^**  result  was  that  it 
not  only  killed  the  vennin  hhfiao  the  plants.  It,  perhaps, 
might  not  be  too  stroDg  tot  y^  ^\ed  bard  wood,  but  on  soft- 


I  therefore 


wooded  and  tender  planta  /iNA^^^jegtructive 

reduced  the  strength  toa^J  ^bB     ^ed  with  two  gallons  of 


•^, 


water,  but  found  this  still  too  strong,  for  in  watering  or  rather 
syringing  a  row  of  French  Beans  wherever  the  dose  had  been 
twice  applied  they  died ;  but  on  reducing  the  strength  to  a 
wineglass  in  a  bucket  of  water  I  found  it  most  beneficial  to 
all  descriptions  of  plants,  and  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those 
things  a  gardener  can  use  against  all  kmds  of  plant  vermin — 
taking  care  to  amalgamate  the  paraffin  and  the  water  with  the 
syringe  before  each  ejection. — G.  O.  S. 

[A  wineglassful  of  anything  is  an  indefinite  quantity,  there 
bemg  large  and  small  wine  glasses.  What  is  reckoned  as  a 
wineglassful  among  apothecaries  is  1^  fluid  ounces.  All 
receipts  ought  to  be  stated  in  fixed  quantities. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 
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NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  the  International  Potato  Exhibition  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  September  last,  about  thirty  new  varieties 
of  Potatoes  were  brought  forward  by  exhibitors  who  were 
anxious  to  obtain  for  them  critical  consideration.  It  was  found 
to  be  impossible  to  deal  fairly  with  so  many  in  the  brief  space 
of  time  tnen  at  command,  and  hence  there  were  no  certificates 
awarded.  The  Committee  charged  with  the  task  of  inquiring 
into  the  merits  of  new  varieties  have  now  made  their  final 
selection,  and  have  awarded  first-class  certificates  to  the  two 
varieties  which  Mr.  Shirley Hibberd  has  described  as  follows: — 
RaMock  Beauty, — ^A  coloured  round,  inclining  to  pebble 
shape,  even  and  somewhat  angular,  rarely  attaining  to  large 
size,  the  skin  tawny  white,  smooth,  and  silky.  The  eyes  are 
few  but  conspicuous,  the  side  eyes  being  of  a  rosy  purple 
colour,  with  arched  brows  of  the  same  tint  distinctly  defined ; 
the  eyes  of  the  brown  or  nose  end  clustered  in  a  patch  of  a 
somewhat  darker  shade,  giving  to  a  good  sample  an  extremely 
pleasing  appearance.  The  growth  is  moderate,  the  produce 
mostly  of  snudlish  ware  size,  plentiful,  and  clean ;  the  flesh 
fine  in  texture,  mealy,  dry,  and  delicately  flavoured : — Wood' 
stock  Kidney,— K  white  kidney,  of  oblong  shape,  extremely 
even  and  smooth.  The  skin  is  tawny  white,  silky  ;  the  eyes  few 
and  inconspicuous,  set  level  with  the  general  surface  in  a  small 
cluster  of  dots  at  the  crown  or  nose  end.  So  regular  in  fonn 
is  this  variety  that  a  fair  sample  may  be  likened  to  a  model 
turned  in  a  lathe.  The  growtn  is  moderate  and  compact,  the 
tubers  are  plentifully  produced  and  mostly  of  middling  war© 
size,  and  are  in  the  very  least  degree  affected  by  disease.  The 
flesh  is  yellowish,  fine  in  texture,  and  of  the  most  deUcate 
flavour.  This  is,  all  points  considered,  one  of  the  finest  varietieB 
hitherto  submitted  to  the  International  Committee. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Scottish  Hokti- 

CULTUBAL  Association  some  time  ago  offered  prizes  of 
£3,  £2,  £1,  and  10#.,  for  competition  by  under  gardeners, 
members  of  the  Association,  for  the  best  four  plans  of  kitchen 
gardens,  with  fruit,  plant,  and  forcing  houses,  gardener's 
house,  and  offices,  complete.  We  are  requested  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  time  for  forward- 
ing the  plans  is  now  at  hand — namely,  January  1st,  1879. 
The  plans  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Methven, 
15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

— —  The  Fbbn  Wobld. — Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Maiston 
and*  Co.  are  about  to  commence  the  publication,  in  a  series  of 
shilling  monthly  parts,  of  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath's  "Fern 
World."    Part  1  will  be  ready  with  the  January  magazines. 

^—  "  N.  C."  COMMUNICATES  the  following  in  reference  to 
the  FBOST  AT  Nenaoh  : — "  A  self -registering  thermometer, 
placed  on  a  stand  raised  one  foot  above  the  snow,  fell  during 
the  week  ending  December  14th,  four  nights  to  16**  Fahr. ;  on 
14th  to  10° ;  and  this  morning  (17th)  it  had  fallen  to  zero." 
The  soil  is  dry.  Our  correspondent  "  W.  J.  M."  writing  from 
Clonmel  states  that  the  weather  has  been  so  severe  there  as  to 
have  killed  several  shrubs  in  his  gaiden. 

The  dates  of  the  Floral  Meetings  in  connection  with 

the  Manchbsteb  Rotal  Botanical  Gabdens,  to  be  held  in 
the  Town  Hall  next  year,  are  March  18th  and  April  29th.  On 
the  last-named  date  the  Exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society  (northern  section)  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  The 
usual  Great  Show  will  be  held  in  the  gardens  at  Whitsuntide, 
and  the  National  Bose  Society's  Northern  Show  on  July  12th. 
The  Cottagers'  show  will  be  held  August  4th. 

We  have  been  astonished  to   see  exposed  for  sale 

in  Covent  Garden  Market  splendid  specimens  of  Golden 
Queen  Hollies  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  which  have 
evidently  been  trained  with  great  care.    Such  specimens  as 
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these  are  so  yalnable  that  we  cannot  imagine  that  nursciyroen 
would  thns  offer  them  for  sale ;  and  private  owners  ueiially 
cherish  such  handsome  shrubs  so  highly  as  to  refuse  to  part 
with  them.  From  whence  are  such  beautiful  and  valuable 
specimens  obtained  ? 

Mb.  Ellis  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  the  sbysbity  of 

THE  FBOST  IN  THE  NORTH  : — "  At  Bothalhaugb,  two  miles  and 
a  half  east  of  Morpeth  in  Northumberland  and  foar  mile^s 
west  of  the  sea,  the  thermometer  fell  to  10  degrees  below  zero 
(42  degrees  of  frost),  on  Friday,  December  13th.  Bothalhaugh 
is  in  a  very  sheltered  valley  35  feet  above  the  Rea  level.  There 
are  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  mercury 
fell  below  zero,  but  none  where  so  many  as  10  degrees  were 
marked  to  my  knowledge.  This  corroborates  the  experience  of 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Stow,  who,  in  the  Tim/%  gives  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  on  the  high  ground  at  his  house 
and  that  in  the  valley  below." 

Thb  balance  sheet  of  the  Newcastle  Botanical 

AND  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY  shows  that  the  total  receipts 
for  the  year  amounted  to  £2116  I5if.,  and  the  expenditure, 
including  £238  17«.  6<2.  due  to  the  Treasurer  from  last  year, 
was  £2238  Of.  7^.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £121  4«.  1)^^.  due  to 
the  Treasurer.  The  receipts  include  the  following  items : — 
Subscriptions,  £1214  18^.  1d,\  admissions — spring  show, 
£184  13#.  6^. ;  summer  show,  £469  16^.  Id.  ;  autumn  show, 
£212  0«.  9^  The  payments  included  £649  \*.  Gd,  for  prizes 
and  £373  I2s,  for  music.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  French,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  the  Society,  have,  solely  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  their  private  business,  resigned  their  position  as  Honorary 
Secretaries — a  decision  that  was  received  with  unanimous  ex- 
pressions of  regret  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FLOWER  OARDBN. 

Men  during  the  present  "  slack  time  " — we  envy  those  having 
one— may  be  usefully  employed  in  preparing  the  necessary  soil 
for  spring  potting,  and  turning  compost  for  the  enriching  of 
flower  beds,  pushing  forward  every  description  of  work  that  will 
ease  that  at  the  bnsy  season.  Look  frequently  over  the  stock  of 
bedding-out  plants.  Frost  and  snow  are  not  favourable  to  them  ; 
the  plants  can  have  bat  little  air,  and  if  kept  warm  they  make  only 
enfeebled  growth.  Avoid  that  as  much  as  possible  by  keeping 
the  plants  cool,  and  give  no  more  water  than  to  prevent  the 
foliage  flagging.  Keep  succulents  as  dry  as  possible  and  free 
from  frost.  Verbenas,  Petunias,  (be.,  require  a  rather  dry  atmo- 
sphere, aiming  at  45°  as  a  minimum,  and  excluding  frost.  Pelar- 
goniums should  be  kept  gently  moving,  nothing  is  gained  by 
starving  them  in  winter.  46°  to  50^  is  a  suitable  temperature  for 
the  variegated  kinds,  and  6^  less  for  the  green-leaved  varieties. 
Goleuses,  Altemaatheras,  and  Iresines  require  plenty  of  light  and 
heat.  60^  b^ng  a  minimum,  and  require  to  be  kept  moist  and 
moving  during  the  winter. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Proceed  with  the  pruning  and  dressing  of  espalier  and  wall 
trees — ^Apple,  Cherrv,  Pear,  and  Plum.  Pear  trees  infested  with 
scale  may  be  freed  by  dressing  them  with  petroleum,  applying  it 
with  a  brush,  and  American  blight  upon  Apple  trees  may  be 
similarly  destroyed.  Tarred  string  is  suitable  for  securing  the 
branches  of  espaliers,  and  medicated  shreds  answer  perfectly  for 
seeming  the  branches  of  wall  trees.  When  the  condition  of  wall 
fruit  trees  is  unsatisfactory  an  examination  of  the  roots  should  be 
made,  especially  in  the  case  of  unfruitfulness  resulting  of  over-lux- 
uriance, which  may  generally  be  remedied  by  judicious  root-prun- 
ing, using  a  sharp  knife  for  the  purpose,  extracting  from  the  soil 
the  portions  out  off,  as  if  left  they  would  probably  foster  fungoid 
growth  to  the  injury  of  the  live  roots.  In  the  case  of  exhaustion 
resulting  from  overbearing  or  poverty  of  soil,  the  soil  should  be 
removed  down  to  the  roots,  exposing  a  considerable  portion  of 
them,  avoiding  injuring  them  in  the  least  degree  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  dead  or  decayed  roots  remove  them,  then  cover  the  roots  with 
turfy  loam  with  a  third  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure.  Tread 
the  soil  firm  and  mulch  at  once  with  littery  manure.  Trees  are 
frequently  rendered  unfruitful  by  having  the  surface  roots  muti- 
lated with  the  spade. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
PineM. — ^Preparations  must  be  made  for  producing  ripe  fruit 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne, 
Black  Jamaica,  and  Charlotte  Rothschild,  which  failed  showing 
fruit  during  October  and  November,  will  not  now  throw  up  in 
time  to  ripen  at  the  period  in  question,  and  attention  must 
be  directed  to  such  as  attain  perfection  in  less  time — such  as  the 
different  kinds  of  the  Queen,  Enville,  Providence,  &c.  Choose 
forthwith  those  plants  which  have  an  enlarged  base  with  a 
tendency  to  open  at  the  centre,  signs  of  the  fruit  being  shortlv 
visible,  placing  them  in   a   light  house  or  pit,  affording  brisk 


bottom  heat  of  85®  to  90®,  and  a  top  heat  of  60**  to  70®  at  nigM 
and  70*  to  76°  by  day,  and  10*  more  when  the  external  condition* 
are  favonraUe.    A  genial  atmosphere  should  be  maintained,  but 
do  not  prodnce  it  by  steam  from  the  hot-water  pipes,  as  syringing 
the  plants  overhead  once  or  twice  a  week  is  ample  and  then  verj- 
lightly,  on  fina  afternoons  damping  the  house.    See  that  the  soil 
is  in  a  proper  condition  as  to  moisture,  using  tepid  water  with  a 
dash  of  guano  in  lt>  applying  it  copiously  when  required,  which 
will  be  about  every  ten  diays.    Former  instructions  as  to  plants 
in  other  stages  will  need  to  be  continued  as  before  advised. 

PLANT  HOUSESw 

ComtrvcUory. — ^This  structure  will  now  be  gay  wHh  Christioas 
Roses  in  pots,  Lanrustinuaes,  Andromeda  fioribunda,  early-flower- 
ing Bhododendrons,  sweet-scented  flowers  such  as  Lilacs,  Violets, 
Roman  and  Paper  White  Narcissuses,  Roman  Hyacinths,  CytiBaseB, 
Cyclamens,  Pnmulas.  Heliotropes,  Richardias  brought  into  flower 
in  heat,  the  stately  distinct  ffowers  of  which  are  very  effective; 
Epacrises,  wintering-flowering  Heaths,  some  of  the  early-flowering 
Acacias,  Azalea  indica  vars.,  flowered  in  heat ;  Camellias,  late- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  EpiphyUums,  Lily  of  the  Vallej, 
Amazon  Lily  (Eucharis  amazonica),  Hippeastnun  pardinam, 
Plumbago  rosea,  P.  coccinea  superba,  Pomsettia  pulcberrima, 
Eui)horbia  jacquiniseflora,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Centropogon 
Lncvanus,  Aphelandra  cristata.  A.  Roezliana,  Dalechampia  Eoetl- 
iana  rosea,  and  many  other  plants  which  make  a  very  effecdre 
display.  As  some  of  those  are  from  structures  somewhat  wanaer 
than  conservatories  generally  a  little  extra  heat  should  be  ptotf 
not,  however,  exoeedmg  50®  by  artificial  means,  affording  tt  tte 
same  time  increased  humidity,  the  atmosphere  of  conservatom 
often  being  kept  too  dnj  for  a  majority^  of  forced  plants,  bean 
their  short  continuance  in  good  condition  in  such  stmctonB; 
therefore  supply  the  plants  well  with  water  at  the  roots  to  oon- 
pensate  to  some  extent  for  the  los^  of  moisture  by  the  foli{U[e,aDdif 
there  be  evaporation  troughs  fill  as  many  as  will  afford  the 
requisite  humidity,  which  will  prevent  damping  the  paths,  whicli 
should  be  kept  dry  and  con&ortable  for  the  visitors  to  this 
structure. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE   RECEIVED. 

Shinn  ^  Co.,  Niles,  Alameda  County,  California.— DMcHpttw 
Cataloyut  of  Fruit  Trees, 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  *'  The  Editors " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaivoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatelj^  to  anw  of  our  correspondenta, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expenic. 

BBlABS  iW.  Tipton  and  E.  rA<Kfy)^Wiile  to  Hr.  Wan^  Hale  f*^ 
Nnracries,  Tottenham,  London. 

CiKEEK  Rose  («.  K.  and  S.).—lt  is  Rosa  viridiflora,  a  wU  known  but  not 
a  commou  plant.    It  was  figured  in  toI.  xxiil.,  pAge  ISS,  of  thia  Journal. 

List  of  Fbuits  (J.  W.).~Pfar*:  Peach,  Fondante  d'Automn*,  Dojienn* 
dn  Cornice.  Marie  Louise,  and  Winter  Mells.  J>lunu:  July  Oreen  G^e, 
Purple  Gage,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Black  Currants  Unfruitful  (J.  W^  KinQ*M  Zfrwi).— We  thiak  tiij 
evil  of  Avhich  you  complain  is  chiet^  attributable  to  imperfecUj  rtp^°fd 
wood.  The  shoot  you  liave  sent  is  very  immature.  If  several  of  ^ 
branches  are  removed  from  the  bushes  so  as  to  admit  sou  and  sir  to  the 
foliage,  we  thiak  fruit  buds  would  form  freely.  Perhaps,  also,  the  stu 
re«juirc8  draining.  The  Primulas  are  good,  but  none  of  them  so  dark  as  tiie 
vtfiety  you  mention.  We  have  no  authority  to  give  the  address  you  leqmre, 
but  we  know  the  fruits  referred  to  aie  produced  as  stated  in  the  axtlcle  t» 
which  you  refer. 

A2ALBA  AifCENA  (-S^Kwif).— Large  worms  in  the  pot  would  so  Injure  tte 
roots  and  also  check  the  drainage  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  fall  from  tte 
plant.  Dissolve  a  lump  of  lime  weighing  a  poimd  or  more  in  a  gallon  <s 
water,  and  when  clear  water  the  plant  with  the  lime  water.  Tbe  wonw 
will  tlien  come  to  the  surface  and  may  be  destroyed.  Do  not  disturb  tto 
roots  until  the  plant  has  iiowerad,  when  it  may  be  repotted  if  neccsw;. 
The  temperature  is  right. 

Co-OPBRATiYB  Oardbn  Btobbs  (^. /•.).— We  do  uot  know  of  m  »*"■• 
of  the  nature  indicated.  If  there  are  such,  a  letter  addressed  to  tbe  lUDsrr 
will  be  delivered  by  the  postal  authorities  or  will  be  returned  to  you. 

rETROLEUM   AS   AN  IKBBCTICIOB  (ft.  C.).— I  have  seen  no  ^^1/**J 
resulting  from  the  petroleum  reaching  the  roots  of  plants,  and  I  do  »» 
think  there  is  any  danger  that  the  small  portion  I  recommend  will  !>•» 
them,  but  I  generally  turn  the  pot  phuits  on  their  sides  when  synjg? 
them.    Permanent  plants,  such  as  Stephanotls,  however,  have  been  op«*^ 
on  in  an  upright  position.    Besides,  we  know  that  some  able  «>"^°°2 
have  recommended  petroleum  in  a  dilute  form  to  be  q)rinkled  free^yj^ 
Carrot  bwls  to  check  the  Carrot  grub, and,  again,  itisnowacommonprits^ 
to  dress  Peas  and  other  large  seecia  witli  undiluted  petroleum.    Tm  » 
therefore,  in  which  they  are  sown  must  be  highly  impregnated  with  It, »» 
notliing  but  good  comes  of  it  as  I  can  testify.    Some  of  my  fn«x"  *" 
tried  petroleum  aa  a  fertiliser  for  Cauliflowera  and  other  gross.feediugpj»* 
and  have  thought  weU  of  it,  but  I  cannot  apeak  of  this  from  my  own  nw* 

ledge.— WlLLLAM  TATLOR. 

SIX)W-C0MBUSTI0N  BoiLBRS  {R.  A,  P.).— TJpon  due  considen^WLjU 

i_i 1 .Ml  1 X *-.i  .. te  !..^M  ^^iwot.  *n*W««  to  «» 
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the  manipolatfou  of  the  soot  door  and  damper,  both  of  which  are  intended 

to  check  dnuxght,  and  the  damper  is  also  meant  to  retain  heat  about  the 

boiler  and  to  prevent  its  escape  up  the  chimney.    In  a  saddle-back  boiler 

heating  •  range  of  vineries  some  80  feet  in  len^h,  the  fire  is  often  left  nn- 

tonoh^  for  eight  hoars,  and  a  gtren  temperature  steadily  maintained  in  cold 

weather  by  simply  leaving  only  a  very  slig'ht  opening  in  both  soot  door  and 

damper,  the  ftre  being  of  course  thoroughly  established,  and  the  furnace  full 

^  fael  and  banked  with  fine  well-damped  ashes  at  the  time  of  leaving  it. 

We  therefore  counsel  you  to  retain  your  saddle-backs  and  to  apply  this  Iiint. 

JUso  see  if  your  boHers  are  well  set.    The  fire  should  pass  under  the  boiler, 

back  along  one  side,  over  the  top  near  the  door,  and  along  the  other  side  to 

the  shaft,  so  as  to  subject  its  entire  surface  to  the  action  of  the  fire.    To 

ascertain  the  number  of  feet  of   4-inch  pipe  required  for  lean-to  houses 

divide  the  cubic  feet  of  air  contained  in  the  house  by  30  for  a  temperature 

of  60^.  and  by  20  for  a  temperature  of  70°.    This  will  afitord  you  sufficient 

data  in  calculations  for  houses  of  any  size  or  form. 

Machine  for  Washing  Flower  Pots  (7*.  ir.).— A  really  efficient  pot- 
washing  machine  would  be  a  boon  to  gardeners,  and  if  reasonable  in  price  it 
woidd  probably  command  a  sale  when  fairly  before  the  public. 

CncUMBKRS  Bitter  (R.  //.).— Bitterness  of  the  fruit  often  arises  from 
slow  growth.  If  more  active  root-action  can  be  induced,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  howie  can  bo  raised  a  few  degrees,  improvement  will  probably 
follow,  and  in  spring  the  bitterness  will  probably  disappear.  The  quality  of 
the  frcdt  hitherto  having  been  good  affords  evidence  that  the  fault  is  not 
attributable  to  the  variety. 

HSATmo  BY  PAAArFiN  STOVE  (IT.  S.).—For  preserving  such  planta  as 
70a  name —Fuchsias  and  Greraniums— a  temperature  of  52^  is  unnecessarily 
high.  With  a  good  and  well-managed  lamp  and  good  paraffin  there  should 
be  little  smell  from  the  stove.  If  you  have  to  make  the  stove  very  hot  a 
shallow  vessel  of  water  should  be  placed  on  it  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  becoming  too  dry. 

Hardy  Perennials  for  Flowerinq  the  Pirj<t  Season  (8om»*et\ 
— Antirrhinums,  Delphiniums  in  variety,  Dianthus  chinensis  vars..  Pansy 
Tars.,  Verbeua  venoaa,  Pentstemons,  Pyrethrums,  and  Violas,  they  being 
forwarded  in  gentle  beat.  All  hardy  perennials  are  best  raised  from  seed 
eown  in  May  or  June  in  the  open  ground,  and  they  will  flower  with  certainty 
the  year  following.  Phlox  decussata  and  Adonis  vemalis  not  excepted.  You 
may  readily  find  the  names  of  hardy  perennials  by  referring  to  any  descrip- 
tive seed  catalogue. 

ANNUALS  for  ORBENUOUSE  DECORATION  (X  X.  X.  and  W.  IT.).— We 
presume  you  mean  hardy  annuals,  which,  by  sowing  in  gentle  heat  so  as  to 
forward  them,  can  be  had  in  flower  early  in  the  season,  growing  them  in 
cold  frames  or  with  a  little  heat,  it  being  essential  that  they  have  only  suffi- 
cient heat  to  keep  them  gently  moving.  They  must  also  \ye  kept  near  tlie 
glass  to  prevent  drawing,  and  have  free  ventilation  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy. 
All  the  dwarf-growing  kinds  are  suitable,  a  few  of  which  are— Asiwrula 
aznrea  setoaa,  Calandrinia  grandiflora,  Alyssum  maritimum,  Collinsia  bi- 
color,  C.  candidissima,  Clarkia  integripetala  limbata,  C.  pulchella  marginata 
flore-pleno,  Kaulfussia  amelloides,  Nemophilas,  Nolana  atriplici folia,  CKno- 
thera  bistorta  Yeitchi,  Schizanthns  piunatus,  Silenc  pendula  and  vars., 
Whitlavia  grandiflora,  and  many  otliers.  Many  of  the  half-hardy  annuals 
are  very  effective  when  grown  in  pots.  The  names  of  hardy  and  tender 
annuals  may  be  found  in  any  catalogue. 

Seeds  from  South  America  (,E.  J/.  /*.).— Your  deciphering  of  the 
names  i^ppears  correct,  but  3  is  probably  Asplenium  gelatinum  ;  4,  Pteris 
Bcaberala  ;  9,  Coprosnia  lucida,  greenhouse  evergreen,  loam  ;  10,  Pittosporum 
tennifolium.  New  Holland,  loam  with  a  little  peat,  greenhouse  evergreen ; 
S  is  no  doubt  Todea ;  it  and  3  and  6  succeed  in  a  greenhouse  temperature, 
but  should  be  raisod  in  heat,  the  Ferns  requiring  to  be  moist  and  shaded, 
and  Filmy  Ferns,  Hymenophyllum  and  Todea,  constantly  wet.  The  others 
should  be  sown  in  strong  bottom  heat  early  in  March. 

Rkmovino  Bark  from  Vines  (Voung  Oardm^).—V!'e  advise  the  loose 
bark  to  be  removed  ;  but  scraping  or  peeling,  so  as  to  injure  the  live  bark, 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  Aerial  roots  on  the  stems  of  Vines  are 
often  caused  by  defective  root-action,  but  are  more  frequently  resultant  of  a 
doee  and  moist  atmosphere,  with  frequent  damping  of  the  rods. 

Lapaoeria  rosea  (/. P.O.). —We. should  defer  transferring  theLapageria 
to  the  orchard  house  until  February  or  March,  as  the  plant  from  being  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  will  be  likely  to  feel  the  change  and  suffer  from  frost  if 
removed  now,  whereas  by  another  winter  it  would  be  more  hardy,  and  would 
better  endure  the  cold  ;  the  roots  being  "well  protected  it  is  nearly  hardy. 

STR^WDBRRIES  FROM  SEED  (J.  JF,).— Strawberries  will  fruit  the  follow- 
ing year  if  raised  from  seetl  sown  in  heat  in  February,  some  probably  in  the 
autunnn  of  the  first  year.  Slates  or  tiles  should  be  about  16  inches  long  by 
9  inclies  wide,  placing  them  on  both  sides  of  the  plants.  Leaves  ate  a  poor 
mamxTo  for  Strawberries,  and  no  efficient  substitute  for  stable  maimre, 
thooerh  in  a  decomposed  state  are  useful.  In  the  fresh  state  they  are  worth- 
ies, and  should  be  at  least  half  decayed  before  being  employed.  We  should 
apply  the  guano  in  liquid  form,  pouring  it  between  the  rows  after  the  plants 
come  into  flower,  one  ounce  of  gnauo  to  a  gallon  of  water.  You  will  pain 
little  by  raising  pUnts  from  seed,  very  likely  be  much  disappointed.  Well- 
rooted  runners  taken  from  fertile  plants  afford  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

ERRATUM.— The  new  Pear  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society  was  Incorrectly  printed  in 
our  report  Theresia  Nevill.  The  correct  name  of  the  Pear  is  Meresia  Jievill. 
—  in  the  "  Fruit  Manual." 


Names  of  Plants  (&>m*r«'0.— Pinus  Pinaster. 
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THE  MANAGKjfNu^T    OF  SWINE 

(Continued  ^  ^^  ^ae  477.) 
We  will  refer  now  to  the  /''e'^'  ^'^l^men^ 
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may  be  continuous  and  facing  the  south,  unless  from  circum- 
stances it  may  be  necessarr  to  take  another  line,  when  the  build- 
ing may  face  the  west.     We  recommend  that  the  building  should 
be  20  feet  space  and  be  covered  with  a  pantile  roof,  and  be  of 
the  same  height  as  previously  stated — that  is,  the  eaves  to  be 
7^  feet  from  the  ground  level.    A  pitched  path  should  be  formed 
in  front,  raised  12  inches  from  the  ground,  in  this  case  for  de- 
fensive purposes  only.    In  these  sties  we  recommend  a  feeding 
path  at  the  back  of  tne  shed,  3  feet  wide  with  fixed  iron  troughs 
and  flap  shutters  attached  for  feeding  purposes,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  meal  house,  boiling  house,  dsc.    The  divisions  of  the 
sties  should  be  of  iron,  either  flat  bars  fixed  at  about  6  inches 
apart  and  4^  feet  in  height,  or  sheet  iron  galvanised  of  the  same 
height,  the  divisions  to  be  10  feet  apart ;  this  will  leave  after 
takjng  off  the  feeding  path,  &c.,  pens  of  16  feet  by  10  feet.    The 
frontage  may  be  of  wood  or  sheet  iron,  and  having  a  2^-feet 
wicket  to  each  sty,  so  that  from  tbe  front  earth,  litter,  and  dung 
may  be  added  or  removed  as  the  case  may  be.     These  sties  will 
be  excavated  2  feet  deep  below  the  ground  level  ajid   feeding 
path,  but  the  troughs  being  fixed  instead  of   rising  with  the 
manure  as  it  accumulates,  a  space  next  the  trough  3  feet  wide 
should  be  left  on  the  ground  level  to  give  the  pigs  a  footing 
level  with  the  feeding  trough.    The  portion  of  the  sties  to  be 
excavated  will  therefore  be  13  feet  by  10  feet.    It  is,  however, 
sometimes  excavated    the  whole  distance  of  IC  feet,  and  then 
instead  of  only  filling-in  about  8  or  10  inches  in  depth  of  earth 
over  the  whole  of  the  pen,  the  earth  is  filled-in  1^  foot  in  depth 
in  front  of  the  troughs,  giving  a  footing  for  the  animals  at  feed- 
ing time,  and  an  absorbnent  floor  throughout.    This  in  daily  use 
will  be  littered  with  straw  or  other  materials  as  cleanliness  dic- 
tates, and  be  allowed  to  accumulate  as  long  as  convenient,  but 
the  dung  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  one  spot,  but  be 
spread  over  the  pen  each  time  that  fresh  litter  is  applied.    A 
boar's  pen  may  be  placed  at  tbe  far  end  of  the  building  entirely 
separate  from  the  other  pens,  the  feeding  trough  being  in  the 
same  range.    An  off  pen  adjoining,  however,  should  be  made  for 
use  (when  a  sow  pays  the  boar  a  visit),  with  a  wicket  2^  feet 
wide  leading  out  of  the  boar's  pen.    The  division  between  the 
I  boar's  pen  and  the  adjoining  pen  should  be  carried  up  to  the 
cross  bream — that  is,  7^  feet  from  the  ground  level.    The  animal 
may  then  lead  a  quiet  life  without  being  disturbed  by  the  other 
stock,  and  be  fed  with  a  moderate  diet  of  vegetable  food  and 
cracked  beans,  or  peas,  or  beanmeal. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  young  pigs  after  being  weaned.    The 
sows  having  been  removed  from  them  and  placed  in  a  yard  where 
dung  is  stored,  the  young  pigs  may  be  fed  in  the  same  pen,  and 
there  remain  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  fed  for  fattening 
and  be  placed  in  the  fatting  sties  before  named.    The  food  should 
now  be  in  accordance  with  the  time  they  will  be  required  for 
killing.    If  for  quarter  pork  of  light  weights,  say  from  CO  lbs.  to 
80  tbs.  each,  they  cannot  be  kept  too  high  immediately  they  are 
weaned,  and  upon  farms  where  butter  or  cheese-making  is  carried 
out  there  will  always  be  a  portion  of  whey  or  buttermilk  available. 
This  with  barleymcal  and  a  slight  addition  of  bean  or  peameal 
will  make  them  fat  in  a  short  time,  and  afford  meat  of  the  best 
quality  with  a  fair  proportion  of  lean  and  fat  combined.    In  the 
winter  months  the  food  should  be  given  warm.    When  the  pigs 
are  required  to  be  kept  for  a  time  as  store  animals,  we  object  to 
their  being  allowed  to  run  at  liberty  about  a  farmyard  as  they 
often  are ;  first,  because  we  know  nothing  of  a  farmyard  except 
as  a  temporary  manure  store,  and  this  under  our  advice  should  be 
occupied  by  the  breeding  sows  as  before  stated  ;  secondly,  these 
animals  wo  look  upon  as  manure-making  machines  as  well  as 
profitable  stock  on  the  home  farm  \  therefore,  when  they  are  kept 
in  pens  as  before  stated  they  will  not  only  have  left  their  manure 
in  the  most  available  state,  but  their  health  will  be  insured  as  far 
as  management  can  contribute  to  it ;  at  the  same  time  their  well- 
doing will  be  assured  by  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  pens, 
because  warmth  and  regularity  of  temperature  must  always  be 
considered  an  equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  food.    When  the 
pigs  are  required  to  be  kept  on  for  bacon  at  weights  about  200  tt>s. 
each,  they  should  be  removed  to  the  larger  pens,  where  plenty  of 
room  will  be  found  for  feeding,  placing  about  six  animals  in  each 
pen.    Up  to  the  time  they  reach  seven  months  old  they  may  be 
fed  with  cracked  beans,  i)ea6,  or  maize  about  twice  a  day,  and  in 
addition  during  the  summer  months  they  may  have  a  liberal 
allowance  strewed  over  their  pens  of  green  fodder,  such  as  tri- 
folinm,  vetches,   clover,  and  the  cutting  of  borders  containing 
hog  weed,  cow  parsley,  and  coarse  grasses,  followed  in  the  autumn 
by  the  earliest  roots,  such  as  carrots,  turnips,  and  Swedes,  also 
cabbages — in  fact,  anything  except  mangolds,  which  we  reject 
altogether,  as  we  have  often  seen  young  pigs  killed  by  their  use, 
and  after  death  the  lun^  have  been  found  decayed  and  often 
turned  a  black  colour.    This  mode  of  feeding  will  keep  the  stock 
in  a  growing  state,  the  beans  and  other  broken  grain  contributing 
a  good  foundation  for  future  fattening  by  making  a  good  pro- 
portion of  lean  flesh,  and  the  manure  made  will  be  good,  because 
any  portion  of  the  green  fodder  not  consumed  will  be  trodden 
down  and  "mprove  the  accumulating  manure. 

When  the  store  pigs  are  about  six  or  seven  months  old  they 
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may  then  be  put  to  good  food  for  fattening,  and  Instead  of  green 
fodder  eaten  with  beans,  Ac,  they  should  nave  all  trough  food. 
In  winter  time  it  should  be  warm  or  cooked  food,  such  as  boiled 
potatoeSjCarrots,  cabbage,  Jkc,  as  much  as  they  can  eat  without 
waste.  These  mixed  witn  barlejmeal  and  bean  or  peameal  will 
make  meat  fast  enough  and  of  good  quality  after  about  eight 
weeks'  feeding.  For  the  last  fortnight  of  the  period  they  should 
haye  meal  only,  this  will  make  the  meat  firm  and  improYe  the 
yalue  for  consumption.  We  cannot  however,  leave  the  subject 
without  referring  to  a  method  of  feeding  whereby  a  farmer  of 
our  acquaintance  fed  annually  over  one  hundred  ho^  up  to 
200  lbs.  each  for  a  bacon  factory,  and  they  gave  good  satisfaction, 
being  fed  with  mangolds  cut  and  placed  in  troughs  with  meal 
alternately,  and  he  assured  us  that  it  paid  him  better  than  any 
other  mode  of  feeding  he  had  ever  adopted  during  the  summer 
months.  The  mangolds  were  the  produce  of  the  previous  year. 
We  cannot  contradict  such  evidence,  but  we  may  improve  upon 
the  mode  of  feeding  by  pulping  the  mangolds,  adding;  the  meal  to 
make  a  pudding  insteaa  of  giving  the  mangold  and  meal  sepa- 
rately. In  this  way  mangolds  may,  we  consider,  be  used  with 
safety  and  profit  by  pigs  of  full  age,  but  not  for  animals  under 
four  months  old.  In  the  instance  we  have  given  the  pig^  made 
excellent  bacon  when  finished-off  by  a  fortnight's  feeding  with 
meal  only. 

When  young  sow  pigs  are  reared  for  breeding  purposes  those 
should  be  chosen  which  have  not  less  than  twelve  teats.  The 
selected  animals  may  when  weaned  be  kept  upon  the  same  food 
as  the  pigs  held  on  as  stores  for  bacon,  but  they  may  have  more 
liberty  and  be  kept  in  a  yard  and  store  for  manure  as  recommended 
for  the  aged  sows.  Sowswill  usually  continue  to  breed  until  they 
are  four  or  five  years  old  with  advantage,  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  may  be  expected  to  farrow  in  the  months  of  March  and 
September. 

The  sort  of  pigs  to  be  kept  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
district  and  the  climate,  for  nearly  every  county  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  a  breed  which  is  preferred  by  the  farmers  of  the 
district.    The  most  prominent  stock,  especially  for  exhibition  pur- 

S)8es,  are  the  large  Berkshire,  the  smaller  Sussex,  and  Improved 
orset  as  black  pigs ;  but  the  white  breeds  are  the  large  York- 
shire, the  smaller  being  chiefly  of  the  Middlesex  and  some  other 
sorts  J  but  for  general  purposes,  instead  of  confining  ourselves 
to  distinct  breeds  we  prefer  judicious  crossing  both  the  larger  and 
smaller  breeds  of  the  same  colour.  We  cannot  enter  into  the 
merits  of  different  breeds  ou  the  present  occasion. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour. — This  is  the  dullest  time  of  the  year  for  horse 
labour.  Although  tillage  operations  have  been  at  a  standstill 
during  the  late  frosty  and  changeable  weather,  yet  there  is  always 
work  of  some  kind  which  may  be  found  for  the  horses,  such  as 
carting  gravel  for  the  repairs  of  the  roadways  on  the  home  farm. 
These  repairs  are  too  often  done  in  a  negligent  manner.  When- 
ever gravel  is  applied,  and  especially  when  the  road  is  only  wide 
enough  for  one  vehicle  to  pass,  it  should  be  laid  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  extendmg  to  the  wheel  track  on  either 
side.  The  road  will  then  be  kept  in  shape,  particularly  when 
so  made  that  the  water  can  pass  away  freely.  When  the  land  is 
firm  enough  to  bear  the  carts  without  cutting  the  surface  long 
fresh  dung  may  be  laid  out  on  the  clovers  and  pasture  land,  and 
if  the  frost  is  hard  manure  may  be  drawn  on  to  the  land  which 
has  been  stetched  or  baulked  up  in  readiness  for  the  mangold  or 
potato  crop.  The  land  will  afterwards  only  require  to  have  the 
et etches  reversed  and  be  ready  for  seeding  and  planting  at  the 
earliest  season  in  the  spring.  When  the  horses  cannot  work  on 
the  land  by  dung-carting,  Ac,  they  may  be  employed  in  making 
heaps  of  earth  in  a  convenient  place  in  readiness  for  carting  to 
farm  buildings  whenever  earth  floors  for  cattle  pens,  £c.,  are  in 
use.  All  com  in  the  bams  should  now  be  threshed  to  prevent 
damage  by  rats  and  mice,  for  they  are  sure  to  increase  rapidly 
from  this  time  forward  if  the  corn  is  allowed  to  remain.  A  large 
number  of  the  rats  may  be  killed  by  ferreting,  but  the  mice  are 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  odd  horse  or  horses  will  also  be 
employed  in  carting  roots  from  fields  or  pits  for  horse  and  cattle 
feeding,  Ac  ;  also  carting  hurdles  for  the  shepherd,  as  the  sheep 
will  now  be  feeding  off  roots  upon  the  land.  When  the  sheep 
tread  the  land  too  much — as  they  often  do  when  the  weather  is 
very  wet,  and  especially  upon  the  breaking^-up  of  frost — the  stock 
cannot  feed  roots  on  the  nelds  without  injury  to  the  land  for  the 
next  crop.  In  such  cases  the  roots  may  be  carted  to  a  dry  pasture 
for  a  few  days*  feeding.  The  carting  of  straw  and  hay  for  stock 
will  also  be  goin^  on ;  at  the  same  time  the  straw  and  hurdles 
necessary  for  makmg  a  lambing  fold  for  the  ewes  must  employ  the 
odd  horse  for  portions  of  the  day.  The  shepherd  will  know  how 
to  place  the  fold,  as  it  should  be  near  to  some  shelter  by  hedges  or 
woods  with  a  convenient  drift  way,  <Src.,  unless  it  is  made  on  some 
part  of  the  farm  premises  which  will  secure  shelter  and  con- 
venience also. 

Hand  Labour  will  now  consist  of  cutting  and  plashing  hedges, 
making  banks  and  ditches,  and  attending  to  the  outfalls  of  drams. 
The  work  of  draining  m  the  fields  may  now  be  done,  as  it  is 


easier  to  command  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  work  with 
out  displacing  valuable  labour  in  the  spring.    The  present  season 
is  more  favourable  than  it  usually  is  in  the  winter  months  for 
draining.    We  notice  the  subsoil  is  drier  than  the  surface,  thns 
facilitating  the  labour  of  underground  draining.     We  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  the  subject  at  present^  as  we  intend  to  treat  of  the 
dr^nage  of  different  soils  as  a  leadmg  subject  on  a  tutoie  occa- 
sion ;  we  will,  however,  remark  in  passing  that  draining,  although 
it  may  be  doue  piecemeal,  yet  there  ought  always  to  be  a  plan 
showmg  the  deptn  and  distance  apart  of  the  drains.  This  calls  to  our 
mind  iSsX  having  some  years  ago  set  out  and  completed  the  drain- 
ing upon  a  home  farm,  and  having  alao  fumishcNl  a  plan  of  the 
drains  in  each  field,  the  property  was  afterwards  sold.    The  new 
proprietor,  without  reference  to  the  plans  of  draining  and  the  out- 
lets, grubbed  the  hedges  and  filled  m  the  ditches,  which  blocked 
the  drains.    Since  then  we  have  always  been  particularly  cautions 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  underground  draining  ever 
ought  to  be  done  without  being  shown  on  a  map  or  plan.    It  ia 
now  that  the  labour  of  women  and  lads  is  valuable  in  preparing 
roots  for  the  cutter  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  but  we  do  not 
find  that  the  women  and  boys  are  to  be  had  as  they  used  to  be. 
We  once  never  thought  of  employing  men  for  such  easy  work 
where  agility  is  so  important,  the  men  not  being  able  to  do  more 
work  than  the  women  and  boys,  although  receiving  double  the 
wages.    The  young  store  cattle,  particularly  heifers  of  one  &nd 
two  years  old,  where  fed  in  yards  and  sheds,  will  require  not  only 
regular  feeding  with  roots  and  straw  or  rough  hay, but  constantly 
fresh  litter  of  dry  straw ;  even  this  will  not  make  a  comfortable 
bed  for  them  without  the  sheds  and  yards  have  been  bottomed 
with  earth  for  absorbing  the  liquid  manure.    This  matter,  there- 
fore, should  have  attention,  as  it  tells  favourably  both  for  manure 
and  the  comfort  of  the  stocx.    On  some  home  farms  wood-cutting^ 
will  now  be  going  on,  and  it  is  advantageous  to  have  this  work 
completed  by  the  middle  of  February,  because  the  sap  begins  to 
rise  in  the  underwood  stools  about  that  time,  and  the  carting  of 
the  underwood  can  be  done  whilst  the  horse  and  manual  labour  is 
least  valuable.    The  cutting  of  timber  for  repairs  also  should  now 
be  done,  it  being  desirable  that  when  the  timber  is  required  for 
repairs  upon  the  home  farm  it  should  be  cut  in  the  winter  time 
before  the  sap  rises ;  even  oak  timber  will  be  more  enduring  if 
cut  now  than  when  cut  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  bark  in 
the  spring.    It  is  uow  also  that  the  carting  away  both  of  timber 
and  the  made-up  underwood  can  be  done  without  delaying  more 
valuable  labour,  except  in  the  cape  of  very  wet  woodland  or 
gullies,  when  the  carting  may  be  deferred  with  advantage  until 
drier  weather  in  the  spring. 

SHOW  OF  THE  SURREY  COLUMBARIAN  SOCIETY. 

The  newly-formed  Surrey  Columbarian  Society  held  their  first 
Show  on  the  10th  and  11th  at  Guildford.  The  entries  numbered 
180,  and  the  Show  was  a  singular  success  for  a  first  attempt.  It 
was  held  in  a  well-lighted  hall  in  the  Commercial  Road,  which, 
being  over  the  Turkish  Baths,  was  of  a  most  pleasant  tempera- 1 
ture — no  small  advantage  in  the  present  weather  alike  to  exhibitc  ^ 
and  Pigeons.  Mr.  Esquilant  was  the  Judge,  and  we  believe  pi 
nounced  some  of  the  classes  excellent,  specially  those  for  Carriers. 
There  were  two  special  prizes  :  the  one  for  tne  best  bird  in  the 
classes  for  Carriers,  Pouters,  Barbs,  and  Fantails  ;  the  other  for 
the  best  bird  in  the  rest  of  the  Show.  The  former  went  to 
Messrs.  Cucksey  &  Flicker's  Black  Carrier  hen ;  the  latter  to 
the  first-prize  little  Red  Turbit,  the  cup  bird  in  the  young  Turlat 
classes  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show. 

Carriers  had  four  classes.    Cocks  were  very  good.    First  a  Black, 
second  a  Dun,  with  the  finest  wattle  in  the  class,  but  a  little  short 
in  bodv.    The  first  hen  was  a  v^ery  good  Black.    There  were  two 
well-filled  classes  of  young  birds.    Pouters  were  few,  but  the  first- 
prize  bird  good.    Barbs  were  a  good  class.  We  thought  the  second- 
prize  bird  a  very  promising  y°^J?K  ^^^'    Fantails  were  decidedly 
good.    First  went  to  the  little  White  hen  with  beautiful  carnage 
&at  took  the  cup  last  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace.    Second  to  tae 
flat-tailed  cock  which  took  the  cup  there  this  year.    Tumblos 
were  chiefly  Kites,  and  not  remarkable.     Dragoons. — ^The   first- 
prize  bird — a  Blue — was  well  ahead  of  the  rest.    Turbita  w^eie 
interesting  from  the  three  prize  birds  being  all  celebrated  vHnnexs 
shown  against  each  other.    First  the  little  Red  before  mentioned 
as  winner  of  the  special  prize.    Second  a  Yellow  hen  celebrated 
for  her  frill  and  vnnner  of  many  cupe.    Third  a  Black,  and  first  ai 
the  Crystal  Palace  one  year.    Owls. — First  and  second  were  beau- 
tiful little  White  Africans.  Second  was  the  Palace  and  "BinainghAxn 
winner,  while  the  first  hen  was  second  at  the  Palace.    Third  axi 
English  Powder  Blue,  lovely  in  colour  but  deficient  in  head  pro- 
perties.   Jacobins  were  not  good.   Short-faced  An  twerps  a  -well- 
filled  class,  and  the  winners  very  fair.    Homers  number  about  fifty. 
In  the  Any  variety  class  rich-coloured  Archangels  were   first 
and  second,  and  a  large  Silver  Runt  third.  ' 

We  must  congratulate  the  promoters  of  this  Show  on  tbe  exoel 
lent  management  of  their  first  attempt,  and  hope  to  see  man^ 
more  such  on  a  still  larger  scale.    We  subjoin  the  prize  list  : — 

PiaEONS^-CAKRlEa&-Coc*i^l, «,  and  %  Cucksey  &  FUcker.    Mens,-—X 
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ponKBa.— 1,  A. 


of  the  breed  from  whieli  it  Bpning  and  t 
regarded  u  belonging. 


which  it  ii  jiutl^ 


James  Ttobeitson,  La  Uaacha,  Malabide,  Ca.  Sablin,  has 
tor  some  veara  deyoted  much  attention  to  this  Terj  nice  breed  of 
cattle,  and  many  persona  in  England  have  now  become  familiar 


THE  KERRY  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

From  time  inunetnoria!  Ireland  baa  poweaaed  a  hardy,  hand- 
aome  and  valnable  breed  of  cattle,  altbougb  small  in  point  of  size. 
This  is  known  as  the  Kerry  breed,  and  it  baa  retamed  ita  best 
chaiacteristica  notwitbatanding  that  it  has  been  treated  with 
comparative  neglect.  Ila  »alne  is  now,  however,  better  appre- 
ciated, and  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  deTelonment  of 
its  special  characteristica.  These  are  the  production  ol  a  UtgB 
yield  of  rich  milk,  taking  the  eiie  of  the  eowa  into  consideration, 
and  when  fattened  of  beef  of   rare  qaality.     The  Keny  cow   is 

ffiic^lla^ly  well  adapted  for  rtlia  farming,  as  ahe  la  eitremely 
le.is  easily  kept,  and  prodncea  milk  rich  in  quality  and  incon- 
siderable abundsneo.  We  hare  known  many  instancea  in  which 
Kerry  cows  h.ve  pven  sixteen  ouarts  of  milk  daily  for 
able  timfl  after  calving,  and  twelve  qnarta  of  milk  per  i 
reckoned  a,  fair  average  when  the  cow  is  fairly  fed.  ' 
rich  in  quality  and  produces  a  ^ood  proportion  of  hotter,  eay  7  ion. 

Sot  the  bntcher  the  process  is  an  easy  on     whd       h    q         y 
the  beef  is  such   that  a  Dublin  bntcher,  whos       usU>m  rs  are 
amonpt  the  better  classes,  will  always  giv       rf   a  lb  m  re 
than  for  a  fattened  cow  or  heifer  of  any  otb      b  eed  b        a 

the  Kerry  osoallj  weighs  abont  i  cwt. 

The  fashionahle  colour  of  the  Keny  cow  la  p  b  k  b  som 
art  red  especially  in  the  case  of   the  Qeite  Th      me 

Kerry  is  described  in  Pringle'a  "  Review  h  Agncn 


Si's 


pnbiuhed  in  the  Journal  of 
England,  as  '■  a  light,  neat,   i 

fnU  of  fire  and  animation' ;  wi 
with  black."  Tba  DeiWr  variety ; 


Royal  Agncn      ra     8oc    ty 


imall  breast  h  oct    ^ 

a  fine  while        k  d  h  m      pped 
iround  p    mpbod  re 

behind;  legi  short  and  thick,  with  the  hoof  ed  to       m 

the  head  is  heavy  and  wanting  in  that  Sneness  and  life  which  the 
head  of  the  true  Ker^  possesses,  and  horns  of  the  Deiler  are 
inclined  to  be  long  and  straight."    The  Deiter  appears  to  he  a 


Cork  la  IBTt. 

ith  it  through  Uie  excellent  specimens  which  Hr.  Sobertson  has 
:caaional1y  exhibited  or  aold  in  England,  and  especially  through 
lany  handsome  Kernes  which  he  eihibited  last  June  at  tfaa 


thi 
Intematioi 


r.  Robertaon'a  bull  Bnsaco  has  w 

rojal  prizes  in  Ireland,  in  fact  he  hae  never  been  beaten,  although 

he  bad  at  different  times  to  contend  against  superior  animala  of 

eir  kind.    When  Bunaco  was  two  years  old  he  stood  34  inches 

height  at  the  shoulder,  girthed  60  incheg;  while  the  length 

im  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail  waa  38  inches. 


VARIETIES. 

Wb  hare  before  us  several  fresh  schedules  of  forthcoming 
Shows.  The  Stockport  Bhow  is  fined  for  January  10th  and  lltb. 
There  are  twenty-three  open  classes  for  poultry,  with  three  prizes 
in  each  of  £2. 15i.,  and  Su.  In  these  classes  the  birds  are  shown 
in  pairs.  There  are  also  (orty-aii  local  clasaes,  in  which  the  birds 
are  shown  aingly.  Pigeons  have  nineteen  classes,  all  open,  and 
are  shown  singly.  There  is  a  Dog  Bhow  in  connection  with  the 
TouHry  Show. 

Thb  Reading  Pigeon  and   Cage   Bird  Show  is  fixed  for 

January  32nd  .and  2Srd.  There  are  no  ieas  than  forty-sii  classes 
for  Pigeons.  Carriers  hnve  five  classes,  Pouters  bit.  Dragoons  five, 
Antwerps  aeven.  Tumblers  three,  Owls  four,  Turbits  three,  ic. 
Canaries  hive  twenty  claaaea,  Mules  four,  British  birds  six.  Foreign 


hall  ii     "  '  _ 

there  with  confidence. 

Wk  quoted  last  week  from   the   Dailu  AVrci  about  tl 

Tnigration  of  Britiah  birds.  Mr.  O.  E.  Cresawefl  H-rites  to  ns  th: 
he  has  lately  seen  in  bis  garden,  on  the  bordem  of  Berkshire  at 
Surrey,  a  rare  British  bird — the  small  spotted  woodpecker.  E 
'    -  watched  it  day  after  day  in  apple  t ■' ' — ' 


>t  yet  having  its  scarlet 


■BUJtACO,  the  property  of 


ipertyof  Mr./M,w  „  ^^'^„,  ta  Maneha,  MalahMe,  Co' 
inOrpilie  JVcnxiiy,  %henfF  '^  JJnUlin  Society's  Bhoivi  In 
>A  IDID,  jnio,  iKit.inilK.B;  s/BS  '^1  jlio  ''y/_„„|  Jriali  allows  at  Loudou- 
J  <ioiiylnI87».CorilnWRO^^^j'((,e  ^3  paWin  In  IMS. 
Ivariety  originally  produced  J.  („  l3^"  _  ^  v.-\ii\a*.  poaseasing  ''- 
r-pttouliarpomtsitrelaiDitte;-  »       ,*„'cB,  r.,.nroducine  nroiiert 


»!*«? 


iif'"^eat-P»^''='°e  piopertiei 


apparently  it 
STRAW  HIVES  AT  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOWS. 

On  page  440  of  the  present  volume  of  your  Jonrnal  I  find 
Mr.  Pettigrew  haa  endeaTOured  to  support  bis  ptatement  in  regard 
to  the  above  subject  by  dragging  my  name  forward  to  support 
his  recollection  of  a  conversation  which  he  aaya  be  had  with 
l£r.  Bagshaw  four  years  ago.     His  slatcment  that  straw  skepa 
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were  refused  admission  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Shows  is  a  perveniion 
of  facts  which  Mr.  Bagshaw,  who  is  '^  a  gentleman  of  unimpeach- 
able veracity,"  yery  properly  declines  to  support,  either  by  his 
own  word  or  by  the  production  of  documentary  evidence. 

That  Mr.  Bagshaw  wrote  to  me  several  times  I  admit ;  but  that 
in  reply  I  ever  wrote  a  single  word  which  would  admit  of  the 
construction  Mr.  Pettigrew  puts  upon  one  or  the  other,  I  utterly 
deny.  Indeed  from  the  first  I  had  no  such  one-sided  idea.  The 
proposal  to  hold  a  Crystal  Palace  Show  originated  at  my  own  fire- 
side. The  first  idea  was  simply  to  hold  a  meeting  of  bee-keepers, 
and  after  dining  to  discuss  bee  matters  and  make  friendships.  A 
proposition  was  made  to  that  effect  in  the  "  British  Bee  Journal " 
of  October  1, 1873.  On  January  1st,  1874,  a  first  list  of  subscribers 
was  published  in  that  Journal,  followed  on  the  1st  of  February  by 
a  pro{)osed  schedule  of  prizes  subject  to  alteration.  In  the  second 
class  in  its  list,  marked  6,  a  prize  wan  awarded  of  £2  and  certi- 
ficate "  for  the  best  skep  or  box  hive  for  depriving  purposes,"  and 
there  were  four  other  classes,  c,  rf, «,/,  and  in  which  the  straw 
hivist  could  have  competed  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so,  the  prizes 
being  of  the  same  value. 

Mr.  Petiigrew  at  that  time  made  no  objection  to  them,  though 
during  the  spring  months  his  friends  did  what  the^  could  in  the 
Journal  of  IlorttcuUure  to  bring  the  movement  into  discredit. 
Mr.  Symington  replied  in  the  **  British  Bee  Journal "  to  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Bagahaw's  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
on  March  19th.  1874,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  prooosed  Crystal 
Palaoe  schedule,  and  plainly  showing  that  skeps  could  compete  in 
four  clasaes  for  hives  and  sixteen  for  honey.  A  copy  containing 
Mr.  Symington's  communication  having  been  sent  to  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
how  can  be  ignore  it  and  charge  the  promoters  of  the  shows  with 
having  excluded  straw  skeps  therefrom  ? 

Now  up  to  this  time  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  had  no 
existence,  but  I  had  received  upwards  of  £70  towards  the  prize 
fund  of  the  proposed  show,  and  I  then  invited  all  those  who  had 
subscribed  to  a  meeting  at  Camden  Town,  where  I  hoped  ^*  not 
only  to  revise  the  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered,  but  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  national  society  for  the  promotion  of  bee  culture." 
The  meeting  took  place  accordingly  on  May  16th,  1874,  and  the 
British  Bee-keepers'  Association  started  into  existence.  But  there 
was  no  alteration  of  the  schedule  that  would  exclude  the  skep  or 
its  produce  from  competition,  though  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  eagerness 
to  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  a  hive  that  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  all  cottagers,  carried  a  motion  which  added  to  the  word- 
ing of  class  2,  and  made  it  read — "  For  the  best  skep  or  box  hive 
for  depriving  purposes  that  can  be  supplied  for  Ss.,  exclusive  of 
floor  board,  prize  £2  2*.  and  certificate." 

The  Show  was  held,  and  it  was  a  great  success.  Amongst 
other  reports  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture^ 
alluding  to  class  2  as  above  described,  the  writer  says,  "  Some 
very  good  straw  skeps  were  shown.  One  (No.  9)  exhibited  by 
W.  Martin  even  was  fitted  with  bars,  but  the  prize  in  the  class 
was  we  think  justly  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Abbott  for  a  veritable 
Woodbury,  price  8*.,  with  many  improvements,"  Ac.  Thus  we 
have  Mr.  Pettigrew  denying  documentary  evidence  which  must 
have  come  under  his  notice.  In  the  schedule  of  the  Association 
for  the  second  great  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1875, 
prizes  of  20».  and  certificate  were  offered  "  for  the  best  and 
cheapest  skep  for  depriving  purposes."  The  first  prize  was 
carried  off  by  Messrs.  Neighbour  with  a  Pettigrew  hive  at  4a.  Grf., 
Mrs.  Pagden  coming  in  second  with  her  neat  little  skep  at  1«.  9c/. 
These  are  facts,  and  "  facts  are  stubborn  things." 

I  am  sorry  for  Mr.  Pettigrew's  sake  that  he  has  rendered  it 
necessary  for  me  to  ask  you  to  publish  these  facts ;  but  for  the 
implication  of  my  name  I  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  this  sub- 
ject. Those  who  desire  a  more  minute  understanding  of  my  mean- 
ing should  refer  to  Mr.  Bagshaw's  letter  on  page  91  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture^  1874,  and  to  the  scorching  denunciation  with  which 
his  defence  of  the  Manchester  swindle  was  met  in  the  succeeding 
week,  page  113,  by  the  straightforward  steady  and  true  apiarian, 
"  B.  &  W.,"  who  does  his  best  to  keep  the  common  weal  of  bee 
culture  up  to  the  times. 

I  remember  that  before  the  first  Crystal  Palace  Show,  1874,  took 
place  Mr.  Bagshaw  asked  me  in  a  letter  if  in  class  8, "  For  the 
largest  and  best  harvest  (of  honey)  from  one  stock  of  bees  under 
any  system  or  combination  of  systems,"  he  could  bring  to  the 
show  the  produce  of  a  stock,  and  of  all  the  swarms  that  had 
issued  from  it ;  and,  it  being  our  first  show.  I  prefen-ed  to  let  the 
matter  be  decided  by  the  Committee,  which  mtist  have  been 
appointed  or  I  could  not  have  been  the  "  treasurer,"  and  in  my 
reply  I  probably  said  his  query  was  a  "  poser "  which  the  Com- 
mittee must  decide  upon,  and  doubtless  from  Mr.  Hunter's  hands 
he  received  the  desired  information. 

That  Mr.  Pettigrew  perfectly  understood  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  took  in  the  whole  situation,  may  be  best  gathered  from  his 
"  proposed  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  Manchester  Show  "  wherein 
the  first  set  of  prizes  in  class  A  were  offered  '*For  the  largest 
and  best  resultt  obtained  from  one  stock  of  bees  managed  on 
any  system,  either  swarming  or  non-swarming,"  the  prizes  being 
respectively  80«.,  40«.,  and  20*.  Unfortunately  the  season  1875  was 
a  very  bad  one,  and  as  a  consequence  the  thing  collapsed.    In  the 


schedule  first  referred  to,  written  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  prizes 
offered  in  class  9  "  for  the  best  and  neatest  observatory  or  uTii< 
hives  "  to  the  amount  of  "  GOir.,  40«.,  and  20*. ; "  and  in  class 
"  for  the  most  ornamental  hive  of  glass,  or  glass  and  wood," 
were  offered,  in  Mr.  Pettigrew's  own  hand,  to  the  value    of 
and  20«.,  with  the  stipulation  that  in  botn  instances  the  4*1 
were  "  to  be  exhibited  with  bees  in  them."    Further  on,  in  cki 
he  proposed  a  prize  of  20<.  "  for  the  best  bar-frame  hive," 
an  equal  amount  for  "  the  best  straw  hive."    Later,  in  the 
schedule,  he  offered  prizes  of  the  value  of  £5,  £2,  and  £1 
tively  "  for  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  hives,  bee  f nmi 
and  other  necessaries  for  an  apiary ; "  and  in  the  last  class  Na  H 
offered  20«.  "  for  a  collection  of  the  best  and  cheapest  snpcEi 
(empty)  for  general  use  in  an  apiary."     This  occurred  in  ifciT, 
1875,  yet  now  in  1878  Mr.  Pettigrew  alludes  to  the  outcome  of  tiie 
great  show  by  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  at  South  Eoi- 
sinprton  in  August  last  as  '*  pnffed-up  novelties,"  though  the  text 
in  their  schedule  was  almost  identical  with  his  own  in  respect  of 
the  foregoing,  and  the  meaning  undoubtedly  the  same.    I  hare 
no  desire  to  comment  on  Mr.  Pettigrew's  method  of  teaching; 
and  as  it  will  be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  he  and  I  are 
not  in  the  same  boat,  I  need  say  no  more  than  that  I  have  felt  i^ 
necessaiy,  by  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  to  clear  the  air  daring 
this  duU  season,  that  he  may  not  in  darkness  or  ignorance  nm  tie 
stem  of  nis  craft  into  the  stem  of  mine. — C.  N.  Abbott. 

fWe  have  been  obliged  to  omit  much  of   Mr.  Abbott  jv  com- 
munication, which  was  discursive,  both  from  want  of  ipaee  and 
from  its  irrelevancy  ;  confining  it  entirely  to  the  subjed  \&  d^ 
pute. — Eds.  J.  of  H.J 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Britisu  Birds  (Co/.  iJa/<7<?r).— We  regret  that  we  cannot  remember  th» 
dates  of  the  papers  you  require.  They  would,  we  tliiuk,  be  a  jwrtion  rf  the 
week's  issue  pruriously  to  that  in  which  the  articles  appeared  in  this  JovmaL 

C.VN'ARY  MoULTlNO  {&aTt\ford).— YoMT  bird  certainly  should  not  b« 
losiiif?  his  plumage  just  at  the  season  when  it  U  most  required.  If  your  pel 
is  kept  in  a  room  where  fire  or  g-as  is  used  this,  in  a  prreat  mearan,  wiQ 
account  for  the  continual  casting  of  feathers.  In  its  semi-weakly  conditua 
it  would  be  luizardouM  to  life  to  remove  the  bird  into  a  colder  temperatise 
just  now.  If  tlie  cage  in  8us[)eii(lcd  high  up  in  the  room,  lower  it  was 
c(niple  of  feet,  and  at  night  time  cover  it  over.  Bpnrt  on  the  bird  with 
your  month  a  little  sherry  wine,  and  place  in  the  bird's  drinldnj;  vonri 
»ome  Bcraped  liquorice.  The  "  great  variety  of  extras  "  may  have  tcodai 
to  up«et  tlM  bird's  system ;  in  other  words,  you  are  killing  your  pet  vith 
kindn&ffi.  Excepting  occasionally  treating  your  bird  with  a  litUe  bbciit 
and  lettuce  seed,  lex.  its  food  consist  of  the  8ec<1s  you  have  namely  but  MaU 
the  rapesee^l  before  supplying  it ;  also  a  piece  of  salt  to  peck  at,  and  plentf 
of  grit  mnd  and  fresh  water.  The  best  way  to  keep  birds  in  good  health  i»  t» 
give  them  good  sound  seed  and  pure  water,  and  keep  them  iu  an  evea  tem- 
perature free  from  draught. 

SUDDEN    Death  of  Cakary   {A  Merry  Christmas).— ^e  cannot  fiDy 
account  for  the  sudden  termination  of  your  Canary's  life.    Such  mishspf 
are   of  everyday  occurrence  through  fits  and  other  causes.     Like  ottxr 
animals    birds  are  subject  to  diseases  of   various    kinds,  and  from  jxar 
description  of  the  attack  which  brought  about  its  death  it  is  just  poaabfe 
yoiu'  bird  might  Imvo   died  tlirough  heart  disease.     You  did   wrooi;  fcf 
keeping  the  two  birds  **  in  one  cage  all  the  3'ear  round,'  more  es^eatJUj  u 
you  state  **  the  birds  have  been  fighting  a  good  deal  of  late."    lustad  ^ 
promoting  harmony  you  have  allowed  them  to  encourage  iheir  pt^sriMi 
propensity  until  the  weaker  of  the  two  has  gone  to  the  wall.     Such  ae^nr 
ment  would  naturally  bring  about  prostration,  and  the  holding  ot  t}tit\]a\ 
before  the  fire  would  hasten  death  through  suffocation.    We  cannot  ittzi- 
butc  tlio  cauM)  of   death  to  the  small  quantity  of  hempeeed   yoa  pm, 
esiiecially  as  the  hen  bird,  which  is  strong,  partook  of  the  some  food.  W» 
advise  the  keeping  of  the  sexes  separate  until  tlie  proper  time  for  pairing 
them  to  breed ;  then  it  is  more  likely  the  birds  will  pay  due  respect  to  tatk 
other. 

HBTROBOLOOICAL  OBSERVATIOHS. 
GAMDBN  8QDABB,  LONDON. 

Lat.  SI*  tr  40"  N. ;  Long.  O^  8'  0"  W. ;  AlUtnde,  111  feet. 


DATE. 


1878. 
I)CC. 


We.  18 
Th.  19 
Frl.  2i» 
Sat.  21 
SuuJtt 
>Io. 
Trt. 


Means 


•  ▲.M. 


•  0 


oet"> 


Inches. 

29.187 
2».4i)3 
21».782 
29.7^3 


29Jin 


Hrfiema- 
Ur. 


Dry. 

Weu 

5^ 

deg. 

deg. 

87.0 

saj* 

S.W. 

3.H.0 

,    32.4 

N.W. 

31.5 

81.4 

N.E. 

2tL3 

28.4 

N.W. 

32.4 

! 

W. 

SS.4 

82.0 

1 

deg. 
88.7 

33.2 


8SJS 


IV  THB  DAT. 


Shade  Tem-!    BadlaUon 
perature.    Temperature. 


Max. 


deg. 
89.8 
87.6 
S&.7 
82.5 
38.4 


Mln. 


In 
sun. 


dec. 

25^ 
SQlS 
29.4 
27.4 
27.7 


deg. 

A2.0 
A2.8 
3.1.0 
SAJi 
34.8 


On 
gnksa 


a 


deg.  I   In. 

21.8     OiMO 

96.5 

25  Jt 

28.3 

24.2     0u06» 


85.8      28i) 


42.6        aSJ  M» 


REMARKS. 

18th. — Bright  clear  day  with  sunshine,  snow  all  disappearing. 

19tli.— Very  clear  fine  day,  bright  sunshine ;  cold  starlight  night. 

20th.— Thick  and  very  dark  all  day. 

21st.— Clear  and  cold  dry  day.  intervals  of  sanshine ;  rather  thick  in  after- 
noon ;  starlight  evening.    Snow  In  night  but  not  deep. 

23nd.— Fair  but  dull  morning,  snow  till  11  AJf.,  and  heavy  from  noon  till 
4  P.M.,  total  depth  1^  inch.    Fine  and  clear  at  night. 
The  frost  continues,  and  though  not  severe  is  becoming  notioeable  for  its 

duration.— G.  J.  SYllOKB. 
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